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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PATRIARCHATE  OF  CON- 

STANTINOPLE* 


Ix  the  year  1841,  the  bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  dioceses  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Missouri,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania,  professing  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  their  church  in 
the  United  States,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing language  to  the  scliismatical 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whom 
they  style  "the  venerable  and  right 
reverend  father  in  Grod  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Greek  (Jhurch,  resident  at  Con- 
stantinople :" 

•The  church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  therefore,  looking  to  the 
iriuDe  God  for  his  blessings  upon  its 
efforts  for  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ, 
turn  witli  hope  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  spiritual  head  of 
the    ancient    and  venerable    Oriental 

ihtirchn 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  in- 
stance of  overtures  of  this  kind,  look- 
ing toward  a  union  between  Protest- 
ant EpiscopaHans  and  Eastern  schis- 
matics, with  the  Tiew  of  concentrating 


•  "  L*£?lise  Orlentale,  par  Jacques  O.  Plt- 
zi(>io9,  Fondatcur  de  la  Soci^tu  Chr^tieuno 
Orientalc/^  Kome:  Imprimeric  de  la  Propa- 
gande,  1855. 

t  Quoted  fn  the  ''Memoir  of  Rev.  F.  A. 
Baker/'  p.  47. 
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the  opi)Osition  to  the  Roman  See  un- 
der a  rival  Oriental  primacy.  The 
Non-jurors,  who  were  ejected  from 
their  sees  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Stuarts,  proposed  to  the  Synod  ol' 
Bethlehem  to  establish  the  primacy  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem;  but 
their  proposal  was  met  by  a  decidedly 
freezing  refusal.  The  American 
bishops  who  signed  the  letter  from 
which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken 
show  a  remarkable  desire  to  bow 
down  before  some  ecclesiastical  power 
more  ancient  and  venerable  tlian 
themselves;  and  in  their  extreme 
eagerness  to  propitiate  the  Eastern 
prelates,  they  acknowledge  without 
scruple  the  most  arrogant  titles  usurp- 
ed by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, although  from  their  want  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  ecclesiastical  language, 
they  do  it  in  a  very  unusual  and  pe- 
culiar style.  Whatever  may  be  at 
present  the  particular  views  of  those 
who  are  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal churches  and  the  Easterns,  in  re- 
gard to  the  order  of  hierarchical  organi- 
zation, they  are  evidently  disposed  to 
pay  court  to  the  successor  of  Photius 
and  Michael  Cendarius,  and  to  espouse 
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'I'h:'  Ta-r: 
rr!  th.*  ]*:;i:\:;r.Ii  <»f  tho 
(Iain  1 1."  Tli«  :c  i-  1:0  dosi.irr 
tills  kind  kiio'.vn  in  ih.'  Ea: 
siyli'  ilirr.'  u-i'd  i<.  (hr^  "  Holy 
CI  111  nil."  The  Gro.l:  ritJN  or 
(■oli!iia:i:i;i  ma^s  and  alraii 
the  .^acraim-ats  in  tlio  (ia- 
finairc,  is  only  ci:e  of  the  rI;os  < 
cd  by  tlio  Catholii?  CImh-.-U  w 
in  11.' o  a'.iio:!;::  lljo-e  Chr.':-:ia:is 
not  niidcr  tluj  Latin  rit.".  '' 
itsnally  called  in  the  West  th< 
Cimn'h  has  .«evonil  iiidcjicm 
giinizutions.     The  Patriarch 


Tfie  Present  State  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
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stantinople,   who    very    earlj  subju- 
gated  the   patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antiocli,  aud  Jerusalem  to  his  domin- 
ioa.  now  rules  over  the  same   patri- 
archates, which  liave  dwindled  to  very 
iQaigniiicant  dimensions,  and  over  all 
llic  separated  orthodox  Christians  of 
the  Turkish    empire.     The    llussiau 
Church,  which  was  erected  into  a  dls- 
tbct  patriarchate  by  Ivan  UI.,  is  un- 
der die  supreme  jurisdiction   of  the 
imperial  governing  synoJ.     Tlie  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople   is   treated 
with  respect  and  honor,  and  referred 
to  for  atlvice  and  counsel,  by  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  ;  but  he  has  no  more 
jurisdiction  in  Russia  than  the  Arch- 
blihop  of  Baltimore  has  in  tlio  prov- 
ince of  New  York.     The  Church  of 
Greece  not  only  threw  off  all  depend- 
ence on  the    Sec   of  Constanthiople 
after  the  revolution,  bat  renounced 
all  communication  with  it,  for  reasons 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter.     The  sepa- 
rated Greek  Christians  of  the  Austrian 
empire  are  governed  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Ciirlovitz,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
ate  separate    jurisdiction    in     the 
ilontenegrine  provinces.     The  Patri- 
arcli  of  Constantinople  possesses,  there- 
fore, an    actual  jurisdiction    over    a 
fraction  only  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Within  the  proper  limits  of  his  own  pa- 
triarchate this  jurisdiction  is  absolute, 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters, 
subject  only  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  sultan.     Immediately  after  the 
capture    of    Constantinople    by    the 
Turks,  the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  con- 
ferred upon  the  Patriarch  Gennadius 
t!i3  character  of  Mllei-hachi,  or  chief 
of  a  nationality,  giving  him  investi- 
ture by  the  pastoral  staff  and  mantle 
with  his  own  hands.     The  reason  of 
his  doing  so  was,  that  the  Mohamme- 
dan Law  recognizes  only  Mohamme- 
dans as  members  of  a  Mohammedan 
nationality.     In   more   recent   times, 
ih^   sultans,  disgusted   by  the   venal 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  patriarchs, 
have  refused  to  confer  this  investiture 
in  person,  and  it  is  now  done  by  the 
grand    vizier.     Eight    metropolitans, 
namely,  those  of  Chalcedon,  Ephesus, 


Derendah,  Heraclea,  Cyzicua,  Nico- 
media,  C^esarea,  and  Adrianople, 
form  the  supreme  council  of  the  patri- 
archate, and,  with  the  patriarch,  ad- 
minister the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
government  of  the  Christians  of  their 
communion  throughout  the  Ottoman 
empire.  They  have  the  control  of 
the  common  chest  or  treasury  of  the 
Oriental  rite  in  Turkey,  and  of  that  of 
the  provinces  ;  two  great  funds  es- 
tablished originally  for  helping  poor 
Christians  to  pay  the  exactions  levied  on 
them  by  the  Mussulmans,  but  at  pres- 
ent diverted  to  quite  other  uses  by 
their  faithless  and  rapacious  guar- 
dians. They  arc  also  exclusively 
privileged  to  act  as  ephori  or  financial 
agebts  and  bankers  for  the  other  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  bishops  of  the 
Turkish  provinces,  each  one  of  them 
having  as  many  of  these  episcopal  cli- 
ents as  he  can  get. 

Possessed  of  such  an  amount  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  as  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  has  been 
within  the  Ottoman  empire  for  several 
centuries,  it  is  plain  that  it  might 
have  become  the  centre  of  an  incalcu- 
lable mfluence  for  the  spiritual,  moral, 
and  social  good  of  its  subjects.  Every- 
thing would  seem  to  have  combined 
to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
arch and  his  subordinate  bishops  the 
power  of  bein;^  truly  the  protectors 
aud  fathers  of  their  people,  and  to 
furnish  theni  with  the  most  powerful 
motives  for  being  faithful  to  their 
trust.  The  oppressed,  despised,  and 
impoverished  condition  of  their  poor, 
miserable  people,  slaves  of  a  fanatical, 
barbarous,  anti-Christian  despotism, 
was  enough  to  have  awakened  every 
noble  and  disinterested  emotion  in 
their  bosoms,  had  they  been  men ; 
and  to  have  aroused  the  most  devot- 
ed, self-sacrificing  charity  and  zeal  in 
their  hearts,  had  they  been  Christians 
worthy  of  the  name  or  true  Chris- 
tian pastors.  Moreover,  if  they  had 
been  true  patriots,  and  really  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Christianity  and  the 
church,  there  was  every  inducement 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  position 
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an<l  to  watch  th<^  opportunity  of  culti- 
vatinpj  unity  and  hftrraonv  with  llic 
Catholic  Church  anil  iho  powerful 
Cbr'slian  nations  of  the  West,  in  ortlcr 
10  secure  their  evontufi!  dcliverftncc 
from  the  detestable  Moslem  tisuq^a- 
lioa*  and  the  reatoralioii  of  ri'ligion 
among  tljera  to  its  am-ient  glory.  All 
caudCfl  of  ro  bunders  tan  ding  and  dh- 
^en»ioQ  had  been  done  awnr  at  the 
Council  of  Floreiiec.  The  perfect 
dofl^matic  afrrcf^ment  between  iJje  East 
and  the  West  had  been  fully  ostab- 
lij'hedt  The  Gn»ek  atjd  other  Orien- 
tal rites,  and  the  1  jcal  laxv^  and  cus- 
toms, had  been  sanctioned.  The 
pjitriarehfl  and  hierarchy  had  been 
conlinned  in  their  (privileges.  The 
Palriurch  of  Constantinople  tvas  even 
tacilh'  permitted  to  retain  hh  high- 
bounding  but  unmeaning  title  of  eeu- 
nit^nical  patriarch  without  rebuke,  and 
allowed  to  exercise  all  the  jurisdic- 
tion wlijch  oth<T  patnareliA  or  metro- 
politona  were  willing  to  concede  to 
i»tm,  aubjeet  to  the  universal  suprem- 
acy of  RoQie^  The  remerabranco 
of  the  gallant  wartlu'e  of  the  Latin 
Christiuns  again<^t  their  common  Mos- 
lem enemy*  and  e^ipecially  of  the  he- 
roic devotion  of  the  cardinal  legate 
and  hh  three  hun<ired  fullowers  who 
liad  buried  themselves  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople  at  it.-t  capture,  ought 
to  have  effaced  the  memory  of  foruier 
wrfmgs*  and  subdued  thcf^tupid,  fanat- 
ical, unchristian  sentiment  of  nation- 
nl  antipathy  against  Christians  of  an- 
other race,  Everj'thUig  concurred  to 
invite  them  to  play  a  noble  and  glori- 
nti§  part  toward  their  own  Chrtiitian 
countrymen  and  toward  Chrii^tendom 
in  gcncnd.  We  are  ef>aipt^lled,  how- 
ever, to  say,  With  shame  and  pain,  that 
they  have  proved  8o  recreant  to  every 
nne  of  t liege  in}M»  and  opportunities^ 
their  career  ha«  been  one  of  such  un- 
paralleled infamy  and  perfidy,  as  to 
cover  the  CI  wl  ^  t  i  a  n  n ame  w  J  i  ( i  i  L''t  i  n t ui- 


ny,  and  to  merit  for  themselves  the 
cha  meter  of  apostates  from  llirimi.^ni- 
ty — =iedueeii?,  eorruptor^s  oppre5J5or  ~ 
and  robbers  of  their  own  people. 

We  will  lirst  give  a  »keteh  of  the 
line  of  conduct  they  have  pursued  in 
relation  to  eccle^iiiatical  matter^f*,  and 
afterwanl  of  then*  admloistration  of 
their  civil  authority. 

It  h  notorious  that  the  Bchlsmir?  "'^^ 
bishops  and  clergy  of  Turkey  n< 
almost  entirely  tl»c  duty  of  prearh  n^ 
the  w^ord  of  God  and  giving  gKnl 
Christian  instruction  tn  their  people. 
The  sacraments  are  admiuiptert:d  in 
the  most  careless  and  perfunctory 
manner,  and  real  practical  CiirisiuiD 
piety  and  moniUty  are  in  a  very  low 
f*talc  both  among  clergy  and  laity. 
The  clerg}'  themselves  are  grossly  ig- 
norant and  unfit  for  the  exercise  of 
their  ofEee,  taken  from  the  lowest 
cla.^t*  of  the  i^cople,  without  instruction 
or  pivpuration  lor  orders,  and  treat<fd 
by  their  fiuperiors  t\s  menial  servants. 
The  bishops  and  higher  clergy  <lo  not 
trouble  themselves  to  remedy  this 
gross  incapacity  of  their  inferiors,  or 
to  supply  it  by  their  own  dfort*. 
Consequently,  the  common  Christian 
people  of  their  charge  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  monil  degradation  be- 
low that  of  the  Turks  themselves^  by 
whom  they  ai'C  despised  as  the  out- 
casts of  society.  The  striking  con- 
tnist  between  the  schismatical  clergy, 
monasteries,  and  people,  and  the  Catho- 
lic, is  pi-overbial  among  the  Turks, 
and  an  object  of  remark  even  by  Prot- 
estant tmvellcrsi.  It  is  probable  that 
there  have  been  many  exce[)lions  to 
the  general  rule  of  incompetence  and 
pupine  neglect;  but^  viewing  the  cnee 
as  a  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  th** 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  their 
subonlinate  prelates  have  completely 
failed  to  do  their  duty  as  pastors  of 
tlicir  people  and  their  instnictortj 
and  guides  in  religion  and  virtue. 
Their  nnfortunate  position  iiirnihh<*s 
no  adequate  excuse,  as  will  be  roiti 
when  we  cxamhie  a  little  further  hnu 
the  enterprises  they  have  uelually 
been  engaged  in,  nnd  see  how  wtil 
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tliej  Lave  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
trhat  the  J  have  really  desired  and  un- 
dertakeny  wh'.ch  is  nothing  else  than 
their    own     selfish     aggrandizement. 
Look   at   the  eonti-ast  between  their 
condact  and  that  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archies of  Russiii,  Poland,  and  Ire- 
land under  similar  circamstances  of 
oppression,  and  every  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse   will   vanish.     No  doubt    there 
were  many  causes  making  it  diflScult 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  ordina- 
ry clergy  and  the  people,  and  tending 
to  keep  them  down  to  a  low  level  of 
intelligence     and     knowledge.     This 
would  furnish  an  excuse  for  a  great 
deal,  if  there  had  been   an   evident 
struggle  of  the  hierarchy  to  do  their 
best  in  remedying  the  evil.     Instead 
of  doing  this,  they  are  the  principal 
causes  of  the  peq)etuation  and  aggra- 
vation of  this  degraded  state.     Since 
the  decay  of  the  Ottoman  power  com- 
menced,  the  clergy   have   had  it  in 
diclr  power  to  bid  defiance  in  great 
measure  to  the  Turkish  government. 
They  have  been  able  to  control  im- 
Goense  sums  of  money  and  to  wield  a 
^rest  commercial  and  financial  infiu- 
«tfe.    They  might    have    employed 
tbe  intervention  of  Christian  powers, 
»d  especially  of  Russia,  if  they  had 
been    governed  by   enlightened    and 
Christian  motives,  in  order  to  gain 
just  rights  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment for  their  people.     The  Ottoman 
goTemment,  itself,  has    come    to  a 
more  just  and  liberal  policy,  in  which 
it  would  have  welcomed  the  aid  of  tlic 
Christian  hierarchy,  had  there  been 
f«ie  worthy  of  the  name.     Their  com- 
plete  apathy  at  all   times  to  every- 
thing which  concerns  the  spiritual  and 
moral    welfare  of  their  subjects  will 
warrant    no    other    conclusion    than 
that  they  liave  practically  apostatized 
from  the  faith  and  church  of  Christ, 
and  are  mere  intruders  into  the  fold 
vhich  they  lay  waste  and  ravage. 

In  their  attitude  toward  the  Catho- 
lic Cliurch  and  the  Holy  See,  the 
hierarchy  of  the  patriarchate  are  ig- 
norantly,  violently,  and  obstinately 
ichismatical,  and  even  hereticaL    The 


public   and   oflicial    teaching   of  the 
Eastern  Church  is  orthodox^  and  there- 
fore no  one  is  adjudged  to  be  a  here- 
tic simply  bocausa  he  adheres  to  that 
communion.     One    who   intelligently 
and  obstinately  adheres  to  a  schism  as 
a  state  of  permanent  separation  from 
the   See   of  S:.   Peter,  is,   however, 
at  least  a  constructive  heretic,  and  is 
very  likely  to  be  a  formal  heretic,  on 
several   doctrines    which   have   been 
defined  by  the  Catholic  Church.     The 
nature  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy 
of    Constantinople     to     the     Roman 
Church,  the   grounds  on  which  they 
defend   their   contumacious  rebellion, 
and   the   dogmatic   arguments   which 
they  employ  in  the  controversy,  are 
such  as  to  place  them  in  the  position 
of  the  most  unreasonable  and  contu- 
macious schismatics,  and  as  it  appears 
to  our  judgment,  in  submission  to  that 
of  more  learned  theologians,  of  here- 
tics also.     So  far  as  their   influence 
extends,  and  it  is  very  great,  they  are 
chiefly  accountable   for  the    isolated 
condition    of    the    entire    non-united 
Eastern    Church.     As   the   ambition 
of   the   Patriarch  of    Constantinople 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  schism, 
so    now     the    ignorant  and    violent 
obstinacy  of  the  clergy  of  the  patri- 
archate, and  their  supreme  devotion 
to  their  own  selfish  and  narrow  per- 
sonal and  party  interests,  is,  in  con- 
nection  with   a   similar*  though  less 
odious  spirit  in  the  chief  Muscovite 
clergy,  and  the  worldly  policy  of  the 
Russian  czar,  the  chief  cause  of  its 
perpetuation. 

The  clergy  of  Constxmtinople  have 
not  hesitated  to  resort  to  forgery  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  legal  and 
binding  force  of  the  act  of  their  own 
predecessors  in  subscribing  and  pro- 
mulgating throughout  their  entire 
jurisdiction  the  act  of  union  establish- 
ed at  the  Council  of  Florence.  Gen- 
nadius,  the  first  patriarch  elected 
after  the  Turkish  conquest,  was  one  of 
the  prelates  who  signed  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Florence,  a  learned  . 
and  virtuous  man,  and  is  believed  to  i 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  commun- 


ion  of  the  Htjly  See.  Actual  coTimn- 
nU!iition  brjtwecn  CoTistantfnoplo  and 
Rome  was,  howcvei\  rendered  abso- 
lutely im[>035ibk  by  the  deadly  hos- 
lility  of  the  conquerors  to  their  ]>rlii- 
cii*al  atid  inoist  dnngoraus  ib?.  The 
slightest  rtttt-mpt  at  any  intorcourao 
with  the  Latin  Clinftlians  would  have 
caused  ilic  exlurmlnation  of  all  tIio 
C!institta  subjiiets  of  tlje  Ottoman 
empire.  It  is  difficult  to  dsscov^er, 
therefbi'Ct  when  a-id  liow  it  wa-4  that 
tlie  snprcinaey  of  tlie  Roman  Cliurch, 
whose  actual  exerciae  waj^  thu:S  at  llrst 
impeded  by  the  neL*eB!iity  of  ihe 
case,  waa  again  formally  repullatod 
by  the  patriarch?.  Tiiere  is  a  h.'tter 
extant,  written  in  the  3'eur  1581  by 
the  Pati-inrcli  Jeremiah  to  Popti 
Gregory  XI It.,  in  which  ho  say^i 
that ''  it  belonged  to  him,  a^  th^  head 
of  the  Catholic  Churchy  to  indicate  iho 
measures  to  bo  employed  against  the 
Prote«*tantss /*  and  reqm^tj  him  in  vir- 
tue of  till*?  olfiee  to  poiut  out  what  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  to  arrest  tlio  ad- 
vance of  Protestantism.  Tliis  la  the 
lust  ofli::ial  act  of  the  kind  of  whteb 
there  is  any  rt-cjrd.  The  patriarchs 
and  tlicir  lusoLMutea  have  nidapscd 
into  an  altitude  toward  (lie  Holy  See 
which  is  equally  Bchi&matical  and 
arrogant,  ihough  Ihrough  their  de- 
graded condition  fur  more  rldjculoaii 
than  that  which  was  assumed  by 
their  prodeceijsors  befuixJ  llie  C^iuncil 
of  Florence.  In  order  to  niUUfy,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  legal  Ibreo  of  the 
act  of  untoti  promulgated  by  that  coun- 
cil, they  have  rcaurted  to  a  forgoryj  and 
have  published  the  acts  of  a  pretend- 
ed council  under  a  patriarch  who 
never  existed  and  whom  they  call 
Athanasius.  There  h  no  prccii?e 
date  attaeheJ  to  these  forged  act9»  but 
they  are  so  unhanged  as  to  appear  to 
have  been  promulgated  soon  afler  the 
rctnra  of  the  emperor  and  prelates 
from  Italy,  and  before  lite  TorkiaU 
conquest ;  atid  in  them,  gome  of  the 
principal  prelates  who  signed  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Florence  are 
represented  as  abjuring  and  begging 
pardon    for    wbat    they    ha*l    done. 


They  are  said  to  have  been  moved 
to  this  by  the  indignation  of  their 
people  and  a  fecdition  in  Consiantlno- 
pie  in  which  the  rejection  of  the  act 
of  union  was  demand«'d»  Tiie  tbr- 
gery  is  too  transparent  t3  be  wortby 
of  refutation,  and  could  never  have 
been  executed  and  palmed  off  a?  gen- 
uine in  any  other  place  than  h\  Con- 
stantinople, Tliey  have  also  jmt 
oni  a  l3i>cik  called  the  **  Pedalium,"  in 
whtcli  they  rcVi\o  all  tlie  fiivolous 
pretexis  on  account  of  which  the 
infamous  Miclmel  Ceruhirius  and  Ills 
ignorant  ccele^irtHtical  clique  of  the 
Bus  Empire  pit'leiiiled  to  prove  the 
apostar-y  of  tlie  Bitfhop  of  Home  and 
all  Wcstcra  Christendom  from  the 
faith  and  commimloa  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  consequent  gucces- 
aion  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
to  the  univei-aal  primacy.  The  clergy 
of  the  patriarchate  have  taken  the 
position  that  I  he  Catholic  Cliurch  at 
present  U  confined  to  the  limits  of 
wliat  we  call  llie  GiXKik  Chnrck  They 
claim  for  thein-^elvtv*^  therefore,  that 
place  which  tlit*y  acknowledge  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Sec  of  Rome, 
and  thus  seek  to  justify  and  carry  out 
th^  Ui^urpation  of  supreme  and  uni- 
versal  authority  indicated  by  the 
tiile  of  ecuracnical  patriarch.  The 
absurdity  of  this  is  evident,  from  tlio 
very  grounds  on  which  the  title  was 
originally  assumed,  and  the  traditional 
nmxiius  which  directed  t!ie  policy  of 
the  ambitious  Byzantine  prelates 
throughout  tlie  entire  period  of  the 
Greek  cmpin?.  The  original  and  only 
claim  of  iho  bishops  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  were  merely  suirragans  of 
the  Meti*opolitan  of  llernclca  before 
tlnir  city  was  made  the  cajiital  *>f  the 
empire,  to  the  pntriarchal  dignity, 
wa*  the  iioliticnl  importance  of  ihe 
city.  Because  Constanltnuple  was 
new  Rome,  therefore  tlie  Bij*hop  of 
Constantinople  ought  to  be  second  to 
the  Bisliop  uf  ancient  Rome  ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  he  ought  to  rule  over 
tlio  whole  East  with  a  supremacy 
like  that  which  Ihe  Bishop  of  Roine 
had  alwavs  exercised  over  the  whole 
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world.     This   false   and   schismatical 
principle  is  couti^ary  to  the  fundamen- 
tal   principle     of     Catholic     church 
oT^ranization,   viz.,   that  the   subordi- 
Kition  of  e;>i6copal  sees  sprmgs  from 
the  divine  institution  of  the  primacy 
ill  the  Sec  ol'  St.  Peter,  and  is  regu- 
bted  bv  ecclesiastical  canons  on  spiritu- 
al grounds,  which  are  superior  to  all 
condidei-ntions  of  a  temporal  nature. 
Tiie  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  has 
long  ago  lost  all  claim  to  precedence 
or  authority  based  on  the  civil  dignity 
of  the  c'lij  as  the  seat  of  an  empire. 
According   to  the   principles    of   his 
pndccessors,    the    primacy   ought   to 
hnve  been  transferred  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Moscow,  when  the  Russian 
parriarchatc      was     established      by 
Iran  III.     Nevertheless,  he  still  can- 
tinues    to    style    himself  ecumenical 
patriarch,  and  the  eight  metropolitans 
wLd  form  his  permanent  synod  con- 
linac  to  keep  the  precedence  over  all 
ether    bishops    of   the     patriarchate, 
although  their  sees  have  dwindled  in- 
:o  iusignificance,  and  other  episcopal 
toxius  far  exceed  them  in  civil  imporfc- 
£:»??.     In  point  of  fact,  the  haseless- 
Et>4  of  his  claim  to  universal  jurls- 
^euoa   lias  been   recognized  by   the 
Eafrtem  Church.     His  real  authority 
k  confined   to   the  Turkish   empire, 
rhere  it  is  sustained  by  the  civil  pow- 
er.   Russia  has   long  been  indepen- 
dent of  him.     The  Church  of  Greece 
has  completely  severed  her  connection 
widi  him.      The  schismatical  Greeks 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  those  of 
the  neighboring  provinces,  are  several- 
ly independent.    The  false  principle 
that  produced  the  Eastern  schism  in 
the  first  place  thus  continues  to  work 
oat  its  legitimate  effect  of  disintegra- 
tion in  the  Eastern  communion  itself, 
by  separating  the  national  churches 
from  the  principal  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  would  itself  crumble  to 
pieces  if  the  support  of  the  Ottoman 
power  were  removed.     The  privileges 
of  the   Sec  of    Constantinople    have 
now  no  valid  claim  to  respect,  except 
that  derived  from  ecclesiastical  can- 
ons ratified  by  time,  general  consent, 


and  the  sanction  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  instmct  of  self-preser- 
vation ought  to  compel  its  rulers  to 
fall  back  on  Catholic  principles,  and 
submit  themselves  to  the  h.'gitunate 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  the 
head  of  tlie  Catholic  Church  through- 
out the  world.  They  arc  following, 
however,  the  contrary  impulse  of  self- 
destruction,  to  which  they  are  abnn- 
doned  by  a  just  God  as  a  puuislimcnt 
for  their  treason  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Vicar,  and  in  every  way  nocking 
to  strengthen  and  extend  the  barrier 
which  separates  them  from  the  Roman 
Church. 

This  policy  has  led  them  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  establish  a  dogmatic 
difference  between  the  Oriental  Church 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Not  only 
do  they  represent  the  difference  in  re- 
gard to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Son,  as  expressed  by 
the  "  Filioque "  of  the  Creed,  which 
was  fully  proved  at  the  Council  of 
Florence  to  be  a  mere  verbal  differ- 
ence, as  a  difference  in  regard  to  an 
essential  dogma,  but  they  have  brought 
in  others  to  swell  their  list  of  Latin  her- 
esies. The  principal  dogmatic  differ- 
ences on  which  they  insist  are  three  : 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  quality 
of  the  bread  used  in  the  holy  eucharist, 
and  the  mode  of  administering  bap- 
tism. Only  the  most  deplorable  igno- 
rance and  factiousness  could  base  a 
pretence  of  dogmatic  difference  on  such 
a  foundation.  In  regard  to  purgatory, 
the  Roman  Church  has  defined  or  re- 
quired nothing  beyond  that  which  is 
taught  by  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  difference  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  leavened  or  un- 
leavened bread,  and  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, is  a  mere  difference  of  rite.  In 
regard  to  the  last-mentioned  rite,  how- 
ever, the  clergy  of  Constantinople  have 
even  sui-passed  their  usual  amount  of 
ignorance  and  effrontery.  They  pre- 
tend that  no  baptism  except  that  by  trine 
immersion  is  valid,  and  consequently 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Western 
Christians  are  unbaptized.  This  posi- 
tion of  tlieirs,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
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very  salu^ructofy  to  our  Baptist  brerh* 
icn,  makoB  sweeping  work,  not  only 
With  i\v*  Luliii  Cliuit'li.  but  Willi  Prot- 
estant Christendom.  Wlioif  lliere  is  no 
baplismj  there  is  no  onlination,no  sac- 
lament  whatever, no  church.  What  will 
our  An5:Hcan  fnentU  say  to  this  ?  The 
clergy  of  ConBtaniinoplc  rcbaptize  un- 
conditfonally  every  one  who  applies 
to  be  roceiveti  into  their  communion, 
#  wlicthcr  he  be  Catholic  or  Pjx^le^^iant^ 
clergyman  or  layman.  It  would  bo 
folly  to  argue  against  i\m  saerilegioas 
absurdity  on  Catholic  grounds.  It  is 
enough  to  show  their  inconsistency 
with  themselves^  by  mention iofj  the 
iuct  that  the  Kusglan  Cknrcli  nlJowa 
tlie  VTilidity  of  bnpti-m  by  asporsioiij 
nnd  that  even  their  own  book  of  can- 
ons pemnta  it  in  case  of  nece^sity- 
But  why  look  for  any  raanirealalion  of 
tlm  learning,  wisdom,  or  Christian 
principle  whicli  ought  to  characferizc 
prelates  from  men  who  have  bought 
their  placca  for  golrl^and  who  sell  every 
cpiacopal  see  to  the  highest  bidder  ? 
The  eimony  and  bribery  which  have 
been  openly  and  unl>lu«hingly  prae- 
tiBed  by  the  ruling  elerlenl  the tion^  of 
the  Turkish  empire  since  the  time 
when  the  monk  Simeon  bought  the 
patriarchal  dignity  trotn  the  sultan, 
make  this  page  of  ecck\*ia«^tieMl  tiistory 
one  of  the  blackest  and  most  infamous 
in  character.  As  we  might  expect 
under  such  a  system^  rirluous  and 
worthy  men  are  put  aside,  and  the  epis- 
copate and  priesthood  filled  up  from  the 
creatures  and  servile  followei^  of  the 
ruling  clique.  Such  men  naturally 
disgrace  their  holy  character  by  their 
immoral  live,,  and  bring  oppn>l)rium 
on  the  Christian  name.  The  liistory 
of  (he  patiiarclmle  of  Constantinople, 
theivfor-e^  pinee  the  period  of  Genna- 
diu!5  and  the  fir^t  few  Bucceasora  who 
followed  hi>*  worthy  example,  baa  iK^cn 
stained  with  bloo<l  and  crime,  and 
darkened  by  scenes  of  tmglc  infamy 
and  horror.  We  will  relate  one  of 
the  mo3t  recent  of  these,  n«  a  snflieient 
proof  and  illustnition  of  the  heavy  in- 
dictment we  have  made  against'  the 
patriarchal  clergy. 


Al  the  time  of  the  Greek  revobition, 
the  patrian'h  and  [irincipal  clergy  of 
Confitantinople  received  oixlers  irom 
the  suhan  to  use  their  power  la  &uj>- 
prcpsing  all  co-opcratioa  on  the  j  i«-t 
of  the  Clirislians  in  Turkey  with  tUtjir 
brethren  in  Greece,  and  t<»  denounces  to 
the  Ottoman  goveniment  all  who  w  eiv 
sufipec'ed  of  conniving  at  the  instirree- 
t!on,  Tlieir  [xilitical  position  no  d.i/.bt 
K quired  of  them  to  remain  pas^ivfi  in 
the  matter,  to  rcfmin  from  positively 
aiding  the  revolutioniBtB,  and  al^o  to 
FUppre.^s  all  overt  acts  of  the  Chris iiana 
under  tbe'r  jurisdiction  against  the 
goveniment.  Nevertheless,  as  a  peo- 
ple nnju8ily  enslaved  by  a  barbarotjs, 
anti-Christian  despotism,  they  owed 
nothing  more  to  their  masters  than 
this  exterior  obedience  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  They  could  not  be  expected 
to  enter  with  a  hearty  and  xealous 
sympathy  into  the  measures  of  the 
government  for  snppiTssing  tbe  rev- 
olution ;  and,  indeed,  e\*ery  genuine 
and  noble  sentiment  of  Chriptianiljr 
and  jtatriotism  forbade  their  doing 
juid  exacted  of  I  hem  a  Aecp,  interim 
sympathy  with  their  cmelly  oppro^-rd 
brethren  who  were  so  nobly  etnig*: ling 
to  free  their  country  from  the  hated 
yoke  of  the  JMoslem  conqueror.  The 
really  high-minded  Greeks  of  the  em- 
jjire  dill  thu!*  sympathize  with  theirs 
brethren.  The  ruling  clergy,  hoWi" 
ever,  manifested  a  sseal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Ottoman  court  so  outri 
and  60  sciindaloua  that  it  not  only 
outraged  the  feelings  of  their  own  sub- 
jects, but,  IB  we  &hall  see,  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  tyrants  before  whom 
they  so  basely  cringed,  and  brougHt^H 
destniction  on  their  otvn  head^*  The j^B 
accused  a  great  nnmber  of  Christiana 
of  complicity  in  the  insurrection,  seiz- 
ing the  optiort unity  of  denouncing 
every  one  who  had  incarred  their  ha- 
tred for  any  reason  whatever,  so  that 
the  |frisons  were  soon  cnm'ded  witli 
their  unfortunate  victims,  all  of  whom 
suffered  the  penalty  of  death.  The 
patriarch  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
major  excommunicatitm  against  Prince 
Ypsilanli,  and   all  the   Greeks   who 
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took  part  in  the  revolt.  A  few  jJays 
afterward,  on  the  first  Sundiiy  of  Lent, 
during  the  solemuities  of  the  pontifical 
Da.'^s,  the  patriarch,  his  eight  chief 
metropolirans,  and  iil'keen  other  bish- 
ops, proaouneed  the  same  sentience  of 
excommunicatioa,  together  with  the 
sentence  of  dDposition  and  degradation, 
against  seven  bishops  of  Greece,  parti- 
saas  of  Prince  Ypsilanti,  and  all  their 
idherentj,  signing  the  decree  on  the 
altar  of  the  cathedral  church.  Such 
a  6t3rm  of  indignation  was  raised  by 
this  nefarious  act,  that  the  prelates 
were  obliged  to  pacify  their  people  by 
pretending  that  they  liad  acted  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  government.  A 
few  days  after,  the  patriarch  and  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  who  had  signed 
the  dcCTCC  were  condemned  to  death 
and  executed,  on  the  charge  of  partici- 
pating in  the  revolution.  Even  after 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  had  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of 
Greece,  the  ral'mg  clergy  of  Constan- 
tinople endeavored  to  curry  favor  at 
eoart  by  sending  a  commission,  under 
the  presidency  of  tlie  metropolitan  of 
Chalcedon,to  recomiacndtothe  Greeks 
1  letnm  to  the  Turkish  dominion ! 
It  k  needless  to  say  that  this  invita- 
in  was  declined,  although  wo  cannot 
ba:  admire  the  self-control  of  the  Greek 
princes  and  prelates  when  we  are  told 
(hit  it  was  declined,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors dismissed,  in  the  most  polite  man' 

One  more  intrigue,  tlie  last  one 
they  liave  been  left  the  opportunity  of 
trying,  closes  the  history  of  their  re- 
h:ioas  with  the  Church  of  Greece. 
The  clergy  and  people  of  the  new 
kingdom  were  equally  determined  to 
throw  off  completely  and  for  ever  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Constantino- 
ple. At  the  same  time  they  were  dis- 
po*?d  to  act  with  diplomatic  formality 
and  ecclesiastical  courtesy,  as  well  as 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  orthodox  church  of  the 
Ea^t.  The  second  article  of  the  consti- 
tutional chart  of  the  kingdom  defines 
in  a  precise  and  dignified  manner  the 
position  of  the  national  church.    ^^  The 


orthodox  Church  of  Greece,  acknowl- 
edging our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  its 
head,  is  psrpetually  united  in  dogma 
witli  the  great  Cliurch  of  Constantino- 
ple and  every  othor  churcli  holding  the 
same  dogmas,  preserving,  as  they  do, 
immutably  the  holy  canons  of  the 
apostles  and  councils,  and  the  sacred 
traditions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  auto- 
cephalous,  exercising  independently  of 
every  other  church  its  rights  of  juris- 
diction, and  is  administered  by  a  sacred 
college  of  bishops."  Tiiis  article  was 
established  in  1844.  In  1850,  the  cler- 
gy obtained  -from  the  government  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  compos- 
ed of  one  cltTgyman,  the  archimandrite 
Michael  Ai)ostolides,  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Athens, 
and  one  layman,  Peter  Deliglanni, 
charge  dajfaires  at  Constantinople, 
to  establish  concordats  with  the  patri- 
archate and  the  governing  synod  of 
Russia,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  cited 
article  of  the  Greek  constitution.  In 
lieu  of  this  proposed  concordat,  the 
Greek  commissioners  were  duped  by 
the  patriarchal  synod'  into  signing 
a  synodal  act,  in  which  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  qualifying  his  see 
as  the  vine  of  which  other  churches 
arc  the  branches,  and  styling  himself 
and  his  associates  '■^  \ypciv6oi  UoivCveq 
KoX  uKpihlr  0j''Aa/iccf   r^v  Knvovav    u/g  *Ek- 

Klrjaiat:'' — '^  Watchful  shepherds  and 
scrupulous  guardians  of  the  canons  of 
the  church" — ^pretends  by  his  own 
authority  to  grant  independent  juris- 
diction to  the  Church  of  Greece  as  a 
privilege.  At  the  same  time  he  desig- 
nates the  Archbishop  of  Athens  as 
the  perpetual  president  of  the  synod, 
ordains  that  the  holy  chrism  shall 
always  be  brought  from  Constantinople, 
and  imposes  othfli  obligJitions  intended 
to  serve  as  signs  of  dependence  on 
the  Patriarchal  Church.  The  Greek 
parliament,  however,  annulled  this 
concordat,  and  the  synod  of  Greek 
bishops  at  Athens  determined  that 
henceforth  there  should  be  no  rolation 
between  the  Church  of  Greece  and 
that  of  Constantinople,  subsequently 
even  forbidding  priests  ordained  out  of 


thf^  kiogiloni  to  «  !- 

hootl,     Alfhotrili  111 

8ho\m  f  so  forbearing  and 

patient,!  iKitthcan-o^anL^cand 

perCJy  of  iho  cier;,^  of  Constantiaaple 
had  at  li'»t  rou-ieil  their  jutt  iadi^na- 
tfoQ,  The  learned  arc himand rite  Pbnr- 
macides  pabii^^hod  a  book  a;^inat  the 
syiioslal  net  and  the  policy  of  the  Con* 
stantinopolitaa  cWgy,  entitled  **AnUto- 
mos ;  or,  Concerning  the  Truth,"  in 
whicii  he  ridicules  the  pompous  pretcTi- 
610115  wlitch  they  make  to  pasLoral  vig- 
ihincc  and  fidelity  in  ihcs^  wor.h: 

**  Slaee  yon  olitaincd  the  saecrdota! 
dignity  by  purcha^n,  if  you  had  really 
the  intention  in  beeomin^  bi.-hops  to 
watch  atirl  to  fatig^je  yoursclres  by 
gn arding  the  Church ,  uo  one  of  yoj 
would  be  a  bishop ;  for  you  wonlJ  not 
liii vr  spent  your  money  in  buying  vigils 
and  lalmra*" 

Such  bemg  the  nature  of  the  solici- 
ttidc  of  these  watchful  pastors  and 
scrupulous  guardians  of  tho  canons  for 
the  welfare  of  tho^e  over  whom  they 
ebim  a  patriarchal  authority,  we  need 
not  be  ^urprl-^ed  at  any  amount  of 
i^ecklesg  eonlempt  which  they  may 
show  for  the  geneml  interests  of  Cliris- 
readom^  and  the  adinnnitions  they 
from  Inno  to  time  receive  from  the 
rentable  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Cbrist, 
Neverlheleiis,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
tliat  the  re^jjoctablc  portion  of  the 
Oriental  episcopate  should  permit 
themselves  to  be  compromised  by  an 
a<;t  which  seems  to  cap  the  climax  of 
eron  Uyzantino  stupidity  and  effi-ou t- 
cry,  We  r^fcr  to  the  ro[>ly  to  the 
noble  aofl  palt-rnal  encyclical  of  Pius 
rX,  to  tin  Oriental  bishops,  put  forth 
by  Anlhinuis,  the  lale  patriarch.  An- 
thimnq  Intusrlf  wjij  notorious  through- 
onl  the  rify  for  his  habits  of  drunken- 
ness, wliiefi  w,-re  so  gross  m  to  inca- 
pacitate htm  fi*om  all  business  and  ex- 
pose him  to  the  moat  ignominious  in- 
sult* even  from  hl^  owu  subordinates. 
The  letter  which  he  and  several  of  his 
bli^hops  subscribed  tind  sent  to  the 
Holy  Father  was  written  by  the  monk 
Constantine  CEconomns*  and»  in  answer 
to  the  earnest  and  affectionate  appeals 


of  the  Tl'jly  Father  to  re  tarn   to 
unity  of  tho  Catholic  Cbareh,  nmki 
thrt  following  a-stomiding  statemcit : 

^Tiie  thTTC  oth«r  patriai-ch'  Tn 
difficult  questions,  demand  the  * 
nal  counsels  of  the  one  of  Cin^tuii;  i.c.^ 
pie,  L^cnui''  that  cit^  U  thf.  impi 
residence^  and  this  patriarch  has 
eynorli!  priman%  If  th :»  qaejition  can 
be  settled  by  his  frateraal  co-ojtLmtion, 
very  wr  11.  Bui  if  not,  the  nruier  is 
referrrdtothrfj  f  »\f:"MOt  toman  )^ 

Wc  th'nk  th.a  \\m  rca^^on  of  the 
grave  ehavgo  of  schism,  here«*y,  and 
apostaey  from  the  fundamental,  con- 
stitute vo  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  we  have  made  against 
th?  higher  clergy  of  Cons  tan  tinoplet 
will  now  bo  appanMit  to  every  can  did 
iv>adcr.  The  history  of  their  action  La 
relation  to  the  Churdi  of  Greece  proves 
that  their  prlneiplt^s  and  policy  tend 
disintegrate  within  itself  8 till  more 
portion  of  Christendom  which  they  liav< 
alienated  from  the  communion  of  R^me 
and  the  West,  and  thus  to  in 
ioTcii  of  the  movement  of  dcr  l- 

tion»and  to  augment  the  numUn'  ul  r?ep- 
luvile,  local,  mutually  independent,  nnd 
hostile  communions.  That  the  n:i 
tendency  of  this  principle  is  to  pr  • 
dogmatic  dissensions,  and  to  efface  the 
idea  of  Catholic  unity,  is  too  evident 
from  past  history  to  need  proof.  It  is 
only  neutralized  in  the  East  by  the 
stagnation  of  tlinnghr,  and  the  conse- 
quent immobility  of  the  Orlenta! 
mind  from  its  old,  long  established 
traditions.  The  essentially  sehismat- 
iciil  rinis  of  the  principle  is  in  the 
subordination  of  oi-gtmic,  hiemirhical 
unity  to  the  tcmpoml  power  and  t  hi' civil 
constitution  of  states,  or  the  church-and- 
state  principle  in  its  most  odious  form^ 
which  was  never  more  grof^^ly  ex- 
pa^sscd  than  in  the  letter  above  cited  of 
Anthimus,  This  principle  not  only  tends 
to  increase  disintegration  in  the  church, 
but  to  bar  the  way  to  a  reintegnition 
iu  unity,  and  to  destroy  all  desire  of  a 
return  \o  unity^  as  is  also  amply  (>i*ovcd 
by  the  acts  of  the  clergy  of  Constnnti- 
nople,     A  schismatical  principle  held 
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and  acted  on  iu  such  a  way  as  to  make 
tchlsm  .1  perpetual  condition,  and  thus 
Dot  merely  to  interrupt  communion  for 
a  time  but  to  destroy  the  idea  of  Cath- 
olic unity,  becomes  heretical.     More- 
over, when  doctrinal  forms  of  exprcss- 
ing  dogmas  of  fiutli,  or  particular  forms 
of  administering  the  rites  of  religion, 
arc  without  authority  set  forth  as  es- 
«niial  conditions  of  ortbodoxy,   and 
made  the  basis  of  a  judgment  of  heresy 
against    other  churches,   those    who 
uiake  this  false  dogmatic  standard  are 
guilty  of  heresy.     This  is  the   case 
with  ihc  clergy  of  Constantinople,  who 
taake  the  difference  respecting  the  use 
of-FiUoque"  in  the  Creed  the  pre- 
text for  accusing  tlie  Latin  Chuixjh  of 
liQTvsj,  and  who  deal  similarly  with 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  tlie  ques- 
tions respecting  unleavened  bread  in  the 
cacharist  and   immersion  in  baptism. 
Ther  have  constantly  persisted  in  then* 
effort  to  establish  an  essential  dog- 
matic difference   between   the   Latin 
and  Greek  Churches  and  to  make  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Greek  rite  essen- 
tial terms  of  Catholic  communion,  in 
order  to  widen  and  perpetuate   the 
brwich  between  the  East  and  West,  and 
to  maintain  their  own  usurped  princi- 
■  polity.    They  have  been  the  authors 
of  the  schism,  its  obstinate  promoters, 
the  firlucipal  cause  of  thrusting  it  upon 
the  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  the  chief  instrument  of  thwarting 
the  cliaritable  efforts  of  the  Holy  See 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Oriental 
Christians.  They  have  done  it  hi  spite 
of  the  best  and  most  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  utter  falsehood 
of  ail  the  grounds  on  which  their  schism 
is  hosed,  in  the  face  of  the  example 
and  the  writings  of  the  best  and  most 
learned  of  their  own  predecessors,  and 
^iih  a  recklessness  of  consequences, 
and  1  disregard  of  the  interests  of  their 
cwn  people  and  of  religion  itself,  which 
merits  for  them  the  name  not  only  of 
h' retics,  but  of  apostates  from  all  but 
the  name  and  outward  profession  of 
C'tiri>iianity. 

Tius  last  portion  of  the  case  against 
them  we  must  now  prosecute  a  little 


further,  by  showing  what  has  been 
their  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  their 
temporal  power  over  then*  fellow-Chris- 
tians in  Turkey. 

The  reasons  and  extent  of  the  civil 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Patriarch 
Gennadius  by  Mahomet  II.  have  al- 
ready been  exposed.  It  is  obvious  that 
although  this  authority  would  have  en- 
abled the  governing  clergy  to  succor 
and  console  their  unhappy  people  in 
tlieir  condition  of  miserable  slavery,  if 
they  had  been  possessed  of  truly  apos- 
tolic virtue,  it  o])cned  the  way  to  the 
most  tVighlful  tyranny  and  oppression, 
by  presenting  to  the  worst  and  most 
ambitious  men  a  strong  motive  to  as- 
])iie  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  church. 
No  form  of  government  can  be  worse 
than  that  of  privileged  slaves  of  a  des- 
pot over  their  fellow-slaves.  Accord- 
ingly, but  a  short  time  elapsed  before 
the  unhappy  Christians  of  Turkey  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  this 
terrible  system.  Simoniacal  bishops 
who  bought  their  own  dignity  by  brib- 
ing the  sultans  and  their  favorites,  and 
sold  all  the  inferior  offices  in  their  gift 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  who  were  care- 
less and  faithless  in  the  discharge  of 
their  spiritual  duties;  and  who  liad 
apostatized  from  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  would,  of  course, 
exercise  their  civil  functions  in  the 
same  spirit  and  according  to  the  same 
policy.  They  associated  themselves  in- 
timately with  the  Janissaries,  on  whom 
they  rehed  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
power ;  gave  their  system  of  policy  the 
name  of  the  "  System  of  Cara-  Casan^ 
that  is,  "  Ecclesiastical  Janissary  Sys- 
tem ;"  enrolled  themselves  as  members 
of  the  Ortas  or  Janissary  companies, 
and  bore  their  distinguishing  marks 
tattooed  on  their  arms.  This  redoubt- 
able body  found  its  most  powerful  ally 
in  the  clergy  up  to  the  time  of  its  de- 
struction by  Mahmoud  II.  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  whose  title  is  i)laccd 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  James  G. 
Pitzipios,  is  a  native  Christian  sub- 
ject of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  was 
the  secretary  of  an  imperial  commis- 
sion appointed  to  examine   into   the 
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civil  and  fmancial  administration  of  the 
Chrlritian  coaimunitics,  as  well  us  to 
]»car  llicir  complaiDta  against  their 
rulers.  His  jiosition  and  cipctimj?tan- 
ces,  therefore,  have  enabled  him  to  in- 
vcatigatc  the  matter  thoroughly.  His 
estimate  of  the  givll  administ ration  of 
the  clergy  of  the  patrlarehato  fi-oiu  the 
time  of  Mahomet  IL  to  that  of  Mah- 
moud  II, — that  iSy  from  the  Turkish  con- 
quest to  the  projected  reformation  in 
the  Ottoman  f^^ovcrnmeut — is  expressed 
in  I  lies* e  words  : 

'*  We  have  seen  why  it  was  that  the 
Sultan  Mahomet  IL  delegated  the  en- 
tire temporal  power  over  his  Cliiifitian 
subjeets  t )  the  Patriarch  GHtmadlua 
and  his  suenessora  ;  ^ave  to  llKi  relig- 
ious licad  of  the  Christians  of  his  cai- 
plre  the  title  of  Mikt-bac/tij  and  rca- 
deri*d  him  ttio  absolute  master  of  the 
lot  of  all  hii^  co-i'eli^ionirfts,  as  well  as 
respont^ihle  for  ttiL'ir  conduct  and  for 
their  fnliihnent  of  all  dtilies  mid  obli- 
gations lowainl  the  government.  Sueb 
anarranf^ement  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  its  commencement  eome  alle- 
viations and  even  some  advantages  to 
tliesG  unfortunate  Christians,  as  iu 
point  of  tact  it  actually  happened. 
But  it  wm  sure  to  degenerate  sooner 
or  later  into  a  frightful  tyranny,  such 
ad  is  naturally  that  of  privilegcHl  slaves 
placed  over  tltose  of  their  own  race. 
Accordingly,  as  we  havt^  slated  in  sev- 
eral placea  aheady,  the  clergy  of  Con- 
fitanlinnpl<^  made  urfe  of  all  the  means 
of  oppression,  of  vexiitiou,  and  of  pil- 
lage of  which  tlic  cunning*  the  de- 
praved conscience,  and  the  i*apaclty  of 
slaves  in  autliority  are  capable.  The 
clergy  of  Constantinople  having  be- 
come in  this  way  the  absolute  arbiters 
of  the  goods,  the  conscience,  the  social 
rights,  and  indirectly  even  of  the  lives 
of  all  tlicir  Eastern  co-religionists,  con- 
tinued to  abuse  this  tenifjoral  power 
not  only  daring  the  period  of  the  old 
r(?glme,  but  even  at\er  the  destruction 
of  the  .Janissaries,  and,  again,  after  the 
relbrm  in  Tnrkc}*,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment"  *  (1855). 

**  L'Egllfte  OricatAle,''  p.  Iv.,  pp.  17,  IS. 


Tlie  allusion  to  the  i*eform  In  tlia 
last  clause  of  thh  exti-act  rcquii'Cd  a 
tullcr  explanation,  and  this  cxfdaimlioiu 
will  furuish  the  most  coacluhive  evi- 
dence of  the  degmda :  ion  of  the  pa  r  riareh- 
ate,  by  showing  that  not  only  have  its 
clergy  submiuetl  to  be  the  tt»ok  of  the 
Ottoman  govennneut  when  it  was  dis^ 
poaed  to  ujjprcss  the  Ciiribtianij  in  tbe 
worst  mnruicr,  but  that  they  hnveevra 
reaiste.l  and  thwarted  the  elTorts  of 
that  govenmijut  itselt^  when  it  was 
disposed  to  eimincipato  the  Ciirlstiajw 
from  a  part  of  (heir  bundage. 

The  Sultan  Mahmoud  11.,  a  msm  of 
superior  gerdus  and  enlightened  viewa, 
devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  great 
mind  to  the  efibrt  of  restoring  liis  cm- 
{ure,  n^pidly  verging  towaixl  dissula* 
tion,  to  prod  peri ty  and  bpIendor.>  Ho 
devised  for  tliis  end  a  gigantic  scheme 
of  political  reformation,  one  part  of 
which  was  the  abolition  of  all  civil  di^ 
tinction  between  his  sabjcets  of  difier- 
ent  religions,  lie  was  unable  to  do 
more,  during  his  lifetimci  Ibau  barely 
to  couimeuee  the  execution  of  hLs 
gi'and  projact.  IIU  son  and  succe^or, 
Abdul-Mctyid,  coniitmed  to  prosecute 
the  »amQ  work,  and,  at  the  l>eginning 
of  his  reign,  published  a  decree  called 
the  Tiazumit^  enjoining  certain  rcfor- 
nmtious  in  the  manner  of  admiai&ter- 
ing  law  and  justice  in  the  provinces* 
The  Cliristian  inhabimnls  of  Turkey 
were  tlie  ones  who  ought  to  have 
prolited  most  by  tliis  decree.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  privlleir  it 

accorded  tliem,  by  withdra  .  ;a 

in  great  measure  from  the  auihutritjr 
of  the  local  Mussulman  tribunaU,  de- 
prived ihom  of  iheir  only  rc90tirce 
against  the  oppressions  and  cxactionj 
of  tlieir  own  clergy,  and  rendered  their 
condii  ion  worse.  The  bishops  sticceed- 
ed  in  getting  a  more  exclusive  control 
thfm  ever  over  all  cases  of  jnrisdietiaD 
relating  to  Christians,  and  made  use  of 
their  power  to  Hcece  their  people  more 
unmercifully  than  they  ha«l  ever  do>ac 
before.  Encouraged  by  the  puhllcti- 
tion  of  the  Tinzimat,  these  unhappy 
Christian  communities  ventured  to  send  ' 
remonstrances  to  the  Ottoinnn  govern* 
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mcnt  against  their  cruel  and  mercen- 
arv  i^stors.  In  consequence  of  these 
renynstraacf^s,  the  Porte  addressed  the 
fallowing  official  note,  dated  Feb.  4, 
I6k\  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 

-Since,  according  to  the  Christian  re- 
F  ii;rion,  the  lash  ops  are  the  pastors  of 
f  tliii  peo]>k\  they  ought  to  guide  them 
b  the  right  way,  protect  them,  and 
coisole  them,  but  never  oppress  them. 
As,  however,  many  metropolitans  and 
bishops  commit  actions  in  the  provin- 
ces which  even  the  most  despicable  of 
m«  woidd  not  dare  to  perpetrate,  the 
Christian  populations,  crushed  under 
tlus  oppression,  addi-ess  themselves 
cjntinually  to  the  government,  suppli- 
cating it  to  grant  iliem  its  assistance 
and  protection.  Consequently,  as  the 
L'jnernment  cannot  refuse  to  take  into 
c-onskieration  these  just  complaints  of 
iL?  oflm  subjects,  it  wills  absolutely  that 
tb^se  disorders  cease.  It  invites,  there- 
f»»n%  the  patriarch  to  convoke  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops  and  of  the  principal 
bymen  of  his  religion,  and,  in  concert 
with  them,  to  consider  fraternally  of 
ilj€  means  of  doing  away  with  these 
f'ppressiona  and  the  just  complaints 
iii  rc*rard  to  them,  by  regulating  their 
eoclesiastical  and  communal  adminis- 
tration in  conformity  with  the  precepts 
'ifihtirown  religion  and  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Tinzimat."  • 

A  very  edifying  sermon  this,  from 
a  Moliammcdan  minister  of  state  to  the 
*•^piritual  head  of  the  ancient  and 
T».*ncrablc  Oriental  Church!"  Like 
many  other  sermons,  however,  it  did  not 
pmiJuce  a  result  corresponding  to  its  ex- 
ci-'llence.  Tlie  good  advice  it  contained 
^a^  followed  up  by  levying  a  new  tax. 
The  patriarch  sent  immediately  to  all 
thV  bishops  a  circular  in  which  he  pre- 
^ribed  to  them  "  to  admonish  the  peo- 
ple, that  since  the  government  had  im- 
I'^j^ed  upon  the  church  the  obligation 
of  conforming  to  the  demands  of  cer- 
tain dioceses,  and  applying  everywhere 
tlio  system  of  giving  fixed  salaries  to 
the  bishops,   the  most  holy  patriarch 


is  obliged  to  conform  himself  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  government  and  to  put  them 
in  execution  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
since  both  the  general  commune  of 
Constantinople  and  the  particular  ones 
of  the  several  dioceses  arc  burdened  with 
debts  which  amount  to  about  7,000,000 
of  piastres,  it  is  just  that  the  people 
should  previously  pay  off  these  debts ; ' 
the  bishops  are,  therefore,  ordered  to  ' 
proceed  immediately  to  an  exact  enu- 
meration of  all  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
witliout  excepting  either  widows  or 
unmarried  persons.  In  this  way  the 
patriarchate,  taking  the  census  as  its 
guide,  can  assign  to  each  Christian  the 
sura  which  he  is  bound  to  pay  for  the 
pre-extinction  of  the  communal  debts, 
and  afterward  apply  the  system  of 
fixed  episcopal  revenues."  ♦ 

The  poor  people,  terrified  by  this 
enormous  tax,  and  by  the  persecution 
which  overtook  the  prime  movers  in 
the  remonstrance,  as  the  secretary  of 
the  commission  on  the  Tinzimat  informs 
us,  "  swallowed  painfully  their  griev- 
ances and  no  longer  dared  to  continue 
their  just  reclamations  to  the  govern- 
ment." The  Ottoman  government,  in- 
timidated by  the  threats  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical Janissaries  of  the  Cai*a-Casan, 
*•  wa,s  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumsfances,  as  they  w(»re  used  to  do 
in  the  time  of  their  terrible  confreres, 
and  abandoned  the  question  complete- 

The  Greek  revolution  has  also  in 
one  way  aggravated  tlie  lot  of  the 
Christians  of  Turkey,  by  causing  tlie 
compulsory  or  voluntary  removal  from 
the  capital  of  the  principal  merchants 
and  other  Christians  of  superior  sta- 
tion and  influence,  who  formed  the 
greatest  check  upon  the  unworthy 
clerical  rulers.  .  Under  the  name  of 
"  primates  of  the  nation,"  they  had  a 
share  in  the  management  of  ecclesias- 
tical finances  and  other  temporal  af- 
fairs, and  as  their  compatriot,  Mr. 
Pitzipios,  affirms,  '*  these  good  citi- 
zens, inspired  by  tlicir  charitable  senti- 


•  Ibid.,  p.  111.,  p.  144. 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  144, 143. 
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merits,  ami  cncou ragged  hy  the  iiillu- 
erico  wlilch  liicy  had  wilU  iJie  OUooiiin 
government,  repressed  greatly  the 
fibti.se3  of*  the  clergy,  and  moderate  J, 
lu  fur  as  they  wcro  able,  the  %'exatioiLs 
oft  he  pco|de.***  The  men  of  this  class 
wlhi  remained  in  Constantinople  wore 
removed  by  the  government,  a3  fbr- 
cigners,  from  all  share  in  the  admmU- 
traiion  of  Christ  turn -affairs,  and  their 
[J  Lie  OS  filled  with  the  cix?uturcs  of  the 
patriarchal  cUquc,  men  of  the  lowc?t 
rank  and  character,  who  were  ready 
tools  for  every  nefarious  work. 

Aa  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
fjiithle?§  abuse  of  the  sacred  religious 
and  civil  trust  committed  to  the  higher 
eJergy,  they  and  their  inferior  clerjxy 
arc  detesii^d  and  despised  by  their  peo- 
ple, w  bo  arc  held  ia  subjection  to  them 
only  by  physical  coercion.  ^Ir.  Pit- 
xlpio:)  assures  us  that  there  h  iimon^ 
them  a  very  strong  pre<lispnfsitIon  to 
Protestantism*  A  form  of  deism,  in- 
tn>duced  byTIieophilus  Cairy,  a  Greek 
priest,  who  died  in  pristm  in  tln^  year 
18.>I,  made  great  progress  before  it 
was  5upprf»ssed  by  the  civil  power,  and 
13  now  secretly  working  with  great  ac- 
tivity in  Greece  and  Turkey* 

Wc  camiot  but  think  that  the  last 
and  most  degraded  phase  of  the  By- 
zantine Bos  Empire,  impersonated  in 
the  schlsmalical  patriarchate  of  Con- 
atatitijiople,  is  destined  aoou  to  pass 
away.  We  hope  and  expect  soojt  to 
Beo  the  end  of  the  Ottjomaa  power, 
which  alone  sustains  this  odious  ccclesi- 
ostico-pdilieal  tyranny*  The  eigns  of 
the  prdiLienl  hori^son  afipcar  to  indicate 
that  Uussia  is  destined  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Greek 
empire.  However  thisJ  may  be,  if  the 
Chureh  of  Constantinople,  and  the  oth- 
er far  more  ancient  rhurclies  witliia 
her  sphere  of  jurisdiction,  are  ever  to 
be  rc.stoi*ed  to  a  healthy  Christian  vi- 
tality, and  made  to  reflourishasofold, 
It  mu»t  bo  by  a  thorou^rh  ef'closiastieal 
reformation^  whieh  shall  sweep  away 
the  present  dominant  dicpie  ia  the 
deps:.v  and  the  whole  [»oUcy  which 
ihey  have  e^tablishotU 

•  Itild,  p.  117. 


Tlie  beginning  of  this  refonnntioa 
has  nlready  been  iaauj?urafed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  The  bishop'i  af 
that  kiag<lom,  in  recovering  frcedona 
from  the  odious  yoke  of  Coiistantino- 
]>le,  have  rei^overed  the  charat^ter  of 
Christian  prelates  and  pasior^^.  The 
severe  remarks  which  we  h:ive  made 
respecting  the  Oriental  hieraixrhy 
must  be  nnderstoad  ai*  applicable  only 
to  that  particular  clique  who  have 
heretofore  made  Ihemsclvo^  dominant 
through  intrigue  and  violoice.  There 
no  doubt  have  been,  and  are,  among 
the  higher  clergy  of  the  Tui^ki^h 
empire,  some  exceptions  to  the  gener- 
al rule  of  incompstence  and  moral' 
unvvorthinesa.  The  Greek  bishops 
themselves  who  were  established  ia 
their  sees  under  the  old  ri''gime,  man* 
ifested  by  their  open  or  tacit  concur- 
rence in  thfi  revolution  th^it  virtue 
Imd  not  completely  died  out  under 
the  pressure  of  a  long  shivery.  SIn6e 
the  establishinent  of  Grecian  indo- 
pjndenee,  the  measures  they  have 
taken,  ia  concert  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  higher  secukir  and  monas- 
tic clergy  and  the  govenimciitj  for 
the  amelioration  of  religion,  arc  Fudi 
as  to  reflect  honor  on  themselves*  mid 
to  give  great  promise  for  the  future. 
They  live  ia  a  simple  and  frugal  man* 
ner,  and  some  of  tliem,  instead  of 
leaving  millions  of  piastres  to  their 
rehitives,  like  their  Turkish  bi'ethren, 
have  not  left  behind  them  enough 
moaey  to  defray  their  own  funeral 
ex^iense^.  They  endeavor  to  select 
the  best  subjects  for  ordination  to  tlw 
priestliood  and  to  give  them  a  good 
theological  and  ndigious  training- 
Professorships  of  theological  science 
are  established  in  the  Univei-sity  of 
Athens.  The  catechism  is  carefiilly 
taught  to  the  young  people  and  chil- 
dren, and  every  year  ten  of  the  mo»l 
competent  among  the  clergy  arc  sent 
at  the  public  expense  to  pi 
ihivughout  all  the  towns  and  viUi 
of  the  kingdom*  Such  is  the  hi 
py  ivsult  of  the  successful  eflTort  of 
these  nL>bK^  Greeks,  >to  endi?arcl  l^ 
every  lover  of  IcirnUij,  valor,  aol 
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reli'irlon    for    the  memories   of  their 
}rloriou3  antiquity,   to  shake  ofF  the 
yoke  of  the  sultans  and  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople.     It  is  this  misci-a- 
uL'  amalgam   of  Moslem  despoiism, 
aud  u.>uri)ed  or  abused  spiritual  i)o\v- 
cr  in   the    hands    of   a    degenerate 
cierg}*    at    Constantinople,   which   is 
ilw  ;rreat  obstacle  in  the  way  ol'  the 
rcgtaeratiou  of  the  Eiust,     We  liave 
akeady  seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  tyi^ 
iL:iBj  of  tlie  patriarchate  is  now  con- 
fiocd  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  small   bishoprics,   and    the    few 
miliions  of  people  included  in  them, 
w^Iiich  arc  situated  in  Turkey.     Nev- 
ertheless, the   political  views   of  tlie 
Uiisdian  emperors,  and  the  tradition- 
id  rcTCPence   of  the  Russian  clergy, 
^:Ui  mauitain  the  patriarch   and  his 
sjnal    ia    a    modilicd    spiritual    su- 
proinALT  over   the   Russian   Church, 
:o  whicli  two-thirds   of  the  OrienUil 
n:c  Wlong.     If  Constantinople  should 
tail  into  tliC  hands  of  any  of  the  great 
|:o«ew  of  Western    Christendom,  of 
^)U^*»  the  Cara-Casan,  or  system  of 
m;sci  ecclesiastical  and  civil  despo- 
tlsni,  will  be  overturned,  the  patriarch 
^»ill  become  a  mere  primate   among 
ibj    oJicr     metropolitans      of      the 
n^iiioa,  and   the   patriarchate  be   re- 
dic  d  to  a   simi)ly   honorary  dignity 
Lk-  tliat  of  the  Western  patriarchs  of 
VcQicu    and    Lisbon.      If  the   Czar 
b'.*?onit;3  the  master  of  European  Tur- 
k'.r,  (he  same  result  will  take  place, 
wiuj  iLls  only  exception,  that  the  See 
w    Con:?tantinople    will    become   the 
primaiial  sec  of  the  Russian  empire, 
L:.diLe  Russian  hierarchy  will  take  the 
|.i.^.e  of  the  effete  Byzantine  clergy, 
wli!..'i  they  arc  far  more  worthy,  from 
I'.^T  learning  and  strict  morality,  to 

What  is  to  be  the  political  and  ec- 
«!'.'j!a5:ical  destiny  of  the  East,  and 
Kuss ia,  its  gigantic  infant,  who  can 
fr.tcll,  without  prophetic  gifts?  If 
jLj  U'L^sian  emperors  prove  that  they 
aro  destined  and  are  worthy  to  begin 
■•  :...  a:id  to  fulfil  the  grand  design  of 
(  ...laaline,  Theodosius,  Justinian, 
Pulcheria,  and  Irene,  by  creating  a 


thoroughly  Christian  empire  of  the 
East,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  them  en- 
throned in  Constanthiople.  If  they  are 
destined  to  restore  the  cross  to  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  to  renovate  the 
ancient  glory  of  that  temple,  descicrat- 
cd  by  Christian  infamy  moic  than  by 
the  Moslem  crescent,  we  shall  exult 
ill  their  achievement.  If  new  Chrj^s- 
osioius  and  Gregories  shall  rise  up  to 
efface  the  dishonor  of  their  predeces- 
fcO]"s,  wo  will  forget  tlie  past,  and  give 
them  the  homage  due  to  true  and 
worthy  successors  of  the  saints.  AVe 
have  no  desire  to  see  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  degraded,  or  the  East- 
tern  Church  humiliated.  The  Oriental 
Church  is  orthodox  and  catholic  in  its 
faith,  and  its  several  great  riles  are 
fully  sanctioned  and  protected  by  the 
Holy  See.  The  heresies  which  are 
found  among  a  portion  of  its  clergy 
are  personal  heresies,  and  have  never 
been  cstablislied  by  any  great  synod, 
or  incoq)orated  into  their  received 
doctrinal  standards.  AVe  do  not  con- 
demn the  great  body  of  it^  people  of 
even  formal  scliism,  but  rather  com- 
passionate them  as  suffering  from  a 
state  of  schism  which  has  been  foroed 
on  them  by  a  designing  and  unworihy 
faction,  aud  is  perpetuated  in  great 
part  through  misunderstanding,  preju- 
dice, and  national  antipathies.  The 
causes  and  grounds  of  this  unnatural 
state  must  necessarily  come  up  among 
them  very  soon  for  a  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation. Study,  thought,  discus- 
sion, and  contact  with  Western  Cathol- 
icism, as  well  as  Western  Protestant- 
ism and  rationalism,  will  compel  them 
to  place  themselves  face  to  face  with 
their  own  hereditary  and  tnxditional 
dogmas  ;  and  cither  to  be  consistent 
with  themselves,  and  submit  to  the  su- 
l)remacy  of  the  Roman  Sec,  or  to  give 
up  their  orthodoxy  and  open  the  doors 
to  a  religious  revolution.  AVc  cannot 
deny  that  the  latter  alternative  is  pos- 
sible, although  we  are  sure  that  Dr. 
rusey,and  men  like-minded  wiih  him, 
would  deplore  it  jis  a  greafr  culamity. 
We  trust  it  will  be  otherwise.  The 
Easter  morning  of  resurrection,  which 
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wo  are  now  celebrating,  dawned  for 
tid  in  the  East,  It  b  the  land  of 
Ctirist  and  Lis  a[>osl1es,  the  birth-place 


of  our  religioD,     Wc  hoj>c  the  day  of 

resuiTection  for  its  decayed  and  Ian- 
guUhing  churches  may  not  be  fardi&tauL 
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L  Abbot  Antony  pohitcd  out  to  a 
brother  a  stone,  and  said  fo  him,  *'  Ik- 
vile  that  stone,  and  beat  it  sQuadly." 

When  he  had  done  fio»  Antony  aaid, 
"Did  the  ©tone  say  anything?"  He 
answered,  "  No." 

Then  said  Antony :  •*Unto  Uiis  per- 
fection 6halt  thou  one  day  come." 

2.  When  Abbot  Arscaiu*  was  ill, 
they  laid  him  on  a  mat,  and  put  a  pil- 
low untlcr  hiH  headland  a  brother  WiW 
Bcand/ilizLHh  « 

Tiien  &aal  his  attendant  lo  the 
brother :  **  What  were  you  U-fore  you 
were  a  monk  T  lie  answemd,  "A 
shepherd,*  Tlieu  lie  asked  again, 
*»Aiid  do  yuu  live  a  harder  or  an  easier 
life  now  tlmn  iht^n  ?'*  He  replied,  "  I 
have  more  comforts  now. '  Then  eald 
the  other,  **  SeCiJt  ihou  this  abbot  ? 
When  he  was  in  the  world  he  was  the 
father  of  emperoi-s.  A  thousand  ^luvus 
with  gulden  gli>lles  and  tipi^ts  of  vel- 
vet wailed  on  him,  and  rieli  caq>et<* 
wcro  spread  under  hirn*  Tkoa  hast 
gained  by  the  ehauge  which  has  made 
thee  a  monk ;  it  i^  thou  who  art  now 
eneampassed  with  comforts,  but  he  is 
ufUicted.'* 

8,  When  Abbot  Agatho  was  near 
hi3  en^U  he  remained  for  three  days 
with  his  eyes  open  and  steadily  fixed. 

His  bretliren  ^hook  him,  »ayijig, 
«AI»boU  when^  are  you?'' 

Be  rcrplicd,  **I  stand  before  the 
MMne&t  ««&!•*'  .    , 

titf  «id.>  What,  father !  do  you 
«n  IDO  f«^?  ^^"^  ^^  ^^"^  work!*/* 
*  Be  larirtiimiurr :  ^ X  have  no  con- 
€^agt  til  I  ^Ul  bATc  mel  my  God.* 


4.  Abbot  Pastor  was  asked,  "  Is  it 

gool  to  cloak  a  brother's  fault  ?" 

lie  answered  :  ''"Aa  often  as  ive  bida 
a  bnitlicr*.-^  i<in,  God  hides  one  of  oi 
but  he  tells  ours  in  that  hour  in  Wj 
wc  tell  our  brother's." 


5.  The  Abbot  Alonlus  f?aid :  '^  Un- 
less a  mnn  says  in  his  heart,  I  and 
ray  Got!  arc  the  only  two  in  the  world, 

he  will  not  have  rest.'* 

G.  Abbot  Paml>o,  being  summon^ 
by  St.  Athanjisins  to  Alexandria,  : 
an  actret^s.   and    forthwith   began 
weep.     '*  1  weep/'  he  said,  **  bccau 
I  do  not  strive  to  please  my  God  i 
she  strives  to  please  the  impiire/* 

7.  An  old  monk  fell  sick  and  for 
many  days  could  not  eat,  and  his  nov- 
ice made  him  some  pudding.  There 
was  a  vessel  of  honey,  and  there  was 
anuther  vessel  of  linseed  oil  for  the 
limp*  good  for  nothing  else,  for  it  wa.? 
rancIiL  Tbe  novtca  mistook,  and 
mixed  up  the  oil  in  the  pudding*  The 
old  man  said  not  a  word,  but  ate  if. 

The  novice  pI'esse^l  him,  and  helped 
him  a  second  lime,  and  the  old  mau 
ate  again- 

When  he  oficred  it  the  ihlixl  time, 
the  old  man  said,  *'  I  have  had 
eaough  ;*'  hut  the  novice  cried,  **  In- 
deed, it  is  very  good-  I  will  eat  some 
with  you," 

When  he  had  tasted  it,  he  fell  on 
his  face  and  said :  *•  Father,  I  shall  be 
the  death  of  you!  Why  dtdn't  you 
speak  ?'* 

The  old  rcuin  answered :  '*  Had  It 
been  God's  will  that  I  should  cat  hoti* 
ey,  honey  thou  wouldst  have  given  me.'* 
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JENIFER'S    PRATER. 

BY  OLIVER  CRXnE. 
IN     THREE      PARTS. 


He  and  she  ^stood  in  a  room  in  an 
inn  in  tbc  town  of  Hull — and  how  she 
TCpt !  Crying  as  a  child  cries,  with 
.1  woman's  feelings  joining  exquisite 
(lain  to  those,  tears ;  which  tears,  in  a 
vay  wonderful  and  peculiar  to  beau- 
tiful women,  scarcely  disordered  her 
fii(r?.  or  gave  anythmg  worse  to  her 
oountenance  than  an  uidescribably  pa- 
thetic tendemc«8. 

He  was  older  than  she  was  by  full 
ten  years.  He  only  watched  her. 
And  if  the  most  acute  of  my  readers 
IjiJ  niatched  htm,  they  would  have 
b.-cn  no  wiser  for  their  scrutiny. 

At  last  she  left  the  room ;  he  had 
opened  the  door  and  offered  his  hand 
to  her.  It  was  night;  and  she  changed 
her  chamber-candle  from  her  right 
hand  to  her  left,  and  gave  that  right 
hoad  to  him.  He  held  it,  while  he 
«ud :  ^  I  spoke  because  I  dread  the  in- 
fta?ooe  of  tbc  house  we  are  going  to, 
and  of  those  whom  you  will  meet 
tbcpe.** 

•* Thank  you.  Goodnight."  And 
co$he  got  to  a  great  dark  bed-room, 
and  knelt  down,  like  a  good  girl  as  she 
ns,  and  cried  no  more,  but  was  in 
bed  and  asleep  before  he  had  lei't  the 
pbce  he  had  taken  by  the  side  of  the 
sittln«;-Toom  fire,  leaning  thoughtfully 
a^inst  the  mantel-shelf,  when  her  alh- 
Ecnce  had  made  the  room  lonely. 

Then  he  ran  down  stairs  and  rushed 
out  into  the  streets  of  the  kingly  Hull 
— Kingston  of  the  day  of  Edward  I. 
The  man  we  speak  of  was  no  antiqua- 
ry, and  he  troubled  himself  neither 
with  the  KingstOD  of  the  royal  Ed- 
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wanl  nor  the  Vaccaria  of  the  abbot 
from  whom  the  place  was  bought ;  he 
walked  at  a  quick  pace  through  streets 
dim  and  sti-eets  lighted,  toward  the 
ships,  or  among  the  houses  ;  to  where 
he  could  see  the  great  headland  of 
Holdemess,  or  behold  nothing  at  all 
but  the  brick  wall  that  prevented  his 
going  further,  and  told  him  by  strong 
facts  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  So  he 
wandered,  walking  fast  often — again 
walking  slowly ;  his  head  bowed 
down,  his  features  working,  and  his 
eyes  flashing— clenched  hands,  or 
hands  clasped  on  his  breast,  as  if  to 
keep  down  the  surging  waves  of  mem- 
ory, which  carried  on  their  crests 
many  thmgs  which  now  he  could  only 
gnash  his  teeth  at  in  withering  vexa- 
tion. 

He  and  she  had  come  from  Scot- 
land. I  have  said  that  she  was  beau- 
tiful— she  was  English,  too;  but  he 
was  Scotch  bom  and  bred,  and  not 
dark  and  stem,  or  really  wild  or 
poetic,  as  a  Scotchman  in  a  story 
ou»ht  to  be.  He  was  simply  a  strong, 
well-formed  man,  of  dark,  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  fine,  thick,  waving  brown 
hair.  Ho  might  have  been  a  noble- 
man, or  a  royal  descendant  of  Hull's 
own  king.  He  looked  it  all,  without 
being  downright  handsome.  But  he 
was,  in  fact,  only  one  of  the  many  men 
who  have  come  into  a  thousand  a 
year  too  soon  for  the  preservation  of 
prudence.  Between  sixteen,  when  he 
succeeded  to  it,  and  twenty-one,  when 
he  could  spend  it,  he  had  committed 
many  follies,  and  found  friends  who 
turned  out  worse  than  declared  ene- 
mies— since  twenty-one  he  had  fallen 
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in  love  more  tlian  oncf.  llelivul  l*ecn 
praised,  Mampil,  nccusetl,  iinjUtrreJ. 
But  uliellior  or  not  (hi?  man  w:is  prootl 
or  bad,  uo  llvlii;?  goul  could  It  IL  lie 
was  well  off,  well  loohlri":^,  wt'll  reaci, 
iiud  in  ^ockI  rt^mpany.  lit'  i-o-entcixHl 
the  mn  at  Hull  iliat  X\m\  niglit.  slood 
hj  thn  fi jxt  smykinr^  nsUed  for  a  e«p 
of  .strong  coffee,  went  to  bed. 

TIic  next  moriiliig  tlic  two  met  at 
breakfai^f.  They  were  jjoing  eoutJi* 
^o  matter  where.  Wiielher  to  I  he 
ili-eaaiy  vales  of  Devonshire,  to  ver- 
dant Somersetshire,  or  the  jifarclena  of 
Mampsliire — no  mailer.  They  were 
going  It)  wliat  the  nortli  liriions  call 
Ihe  tiouHi,  And  it  did  not  mnun  Alge- 
ria, Railway 9  were  not  everywhere 
then  as  railways  are  now.  They  had 
to  travel  nearly  all  day,  then  to  **  coaeh 
It "  to  a  gi-eat  (own,  in  whoi^c  history 
coaches  have  now  long  been  of  the 
\msX,  Then  to  get  on  a  second  day 
by  the  old  '•  fast  four-horifc,"  and  to 
arrive  ithont  five  oVIoek  at  a  little 
quiet  eonnlry  town,  where  a  carria^^o 
iSMulJ  take  tliera  to  the  friends  and  the 
buusc  whose  iidluenee  he  dreadcd- 

In  fact,  tliat  ni«jrht,  in  the  inn  sitting- 
room,  he  hud  offt^red  marriage  to  the 
girl  whr>tn  he  had  in  charge  for  safe 
guard iansl.ii*  on  so  long  a  jonmey  to 
her  fiir-off  liome  whore  he  was  to  be  a 
guest.  She  had  felt  that  he  had  abused 
hL«  trust  and  taken  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  her;  also,  she  waa  in  that 
peculiarly  feminine  state  of  mind 
which  is  neither  expre>?sed  by  no  nor 
by  yes.  She  hail  upbraided  him.  He, 
pleading  guilty  hi  his  soul,  was  in  a 
horror  at  the  tlionght  of  losing  her ; 
losing  her  in  that  way  too,  because  he 
had  dnrie  wrong,  BfMUg  miserable,  be 
luid  shown  his  misery  as  a  strong 
man  may.  Ho  spoke,  and  gelf-re- 
piioaehtully ;  but,  as  he  pleaded,  he 
belniyed  all  he  felt,  Tlie  girl  saw  his 
clasped  hand^^i  las  bent  form,  as  he 
leaned  down  from  the  chair  on  wdiieh 
he  sal  in  the  straggling  attitude  wbreli 
expressed  a  disordered  mind.  He 
*poke,  looking  at  the  carpet,  not  loud 
nor  long,  but  w^itli  a  terrible  eaniest- 
ces^  ihttl  frigbteiied  the  girl,  and  then 


she  cried  all  the  more,  and  secmr'd  to 
shrink  away  i\^  if  in  alarm,  and  yrt 
almo.^t  angrily.  Why  would  he  t^peak 
?o  fierc(dy — why  had  he  taken  ihi.^ 
advantage  of  her  ? 

Then  he  had  risen  tip  quickly,  and 
said,  **  WelU  you  know  all  now.  Wc 
will  talk  of  something  else."  Hut  she 
only  shook  her  head  and  moved  away, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  went  to  Ix^d. 

The  next  morning  they  met  ealtnly 
enough.  On  his  side  it  was  done  with 
an  effort :  on  hers  without  eff^i't,  yet 
wilh  a  little  trembling  fear,  which  went 
when  she  sa\^'  hrs  c*alni,  and  she  poured 
ottt  t^»a,  and  he  drank  it,  and  only  a 
rathrr  extraordinary  silence  told  of  too 
much  having  being  said  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Now,  why  was  all  this  ?  Why  were 
this  man  and  thifl  young  English  girl 
travelling  tiins  to  the  sweet  south  coast, 
and  to  expecting  friends  ? 

While  (hey  ai-e  travelling  on  Iheir 
way,  we,  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  will 
uot  only  get  on  before  them,  but  also 
turn  hack  the  pages  of  life*8  story,  and 
read  its  secrets.  ^ 

They  were  going  <o  a  gi^iit  hmise 
in  a  fine  park,  where  fern  wave<l  its 
tall,  mounted  feathers  of  gn.'ert,  and 
hid  the  dappled  deer  fi-om  sight — 
whero  great  ancestral  oaks  sprciid 
protecting  branches  ;  whore  hawtlion] 
trees,  that  it  had  taken  tlirec^jtencra- 
ttons  of  men  to  make,  stood,  large, 
tliick,  knotted,  twisted — strange,  dark, 
stunted  looking  trees  they  looked,  till 
spring  came,  and  no  green  wns  liko 
their  green,  and  the  glory  of  their 
flower-wreaths  people  made  pil^i- 
mages  to  see.  The  phice  was  called 
Be  re  mouth, 

A  mile  and  a  half  off  was  ,i  town ; 
ooc  of  those  odd  little  old  places  which 
tell  of  days  and  ftishions  pa^t  away, 
A  very  rcspec tabic  plac;?.  There  tiad 
lived  in  Marston  the  dowager  ladies 
of  old  country  families,  in  houses  whicll 
had  no  pretensions  to  grand::ur  j;*  you 
passed  them  in  the  extremely  ctuiet 
street,  but  which  0:1  the  other  siila 
b!v>ke  nut  Into  bay  windows,  g^irden 
front?,  charming  conservatories,  lujd  a 
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good  many  other  things  which  help  to 
mil'C  life  pleasant.  So  the  inhabitants 
of  Alarston  were  not  all  mere  countr}'- 
tj7.  n's  people.  They  knew  themselves 
la  be  somebodies,  and  they  never  for- 
got it. 

Now,  in  this  town  dwelt  a  ceiiain 
willow  lady ;  poor  she  was,  but  she 
had  a  pedigree  and  two  beautiful 
daughters.  Mary  and  Lucia  Moricr 
were  not  two  commonly,  or  even  un- 
commonly, pretty  girls;  they  were 
wonderfully  beautiful,  people  said, 
aad  nothing  less.  So  lovers  came  a 
coiirtmg.  One  married  a  Scotchman, 
a  Mr.  Erskine.  They  liked  each 
other  quite  well  enough,  Lucia 
thought,  when  she  made  her  promises, 
and  received  his ;  and  so  they  did. 
They  lived  happily  ;  did  good  ;  wish- 
ed for  children  but  never  had  any, 
and  so  adopted  Mr.  Erskine's  orphan 
nephew — namely,  the  very  man  who 
behaved  with  such  strange  imprudence 
in  the  inn  at  Hull.  Mr.  Erskine  the 
uncle  \^  twenty  years  older  than 
Mrs.  Erskine  the  aunt.  Mr.  Erskine 
the  yoimger  was  but  a  child  when 
thcT  adopted  him.  But  he  was  their 
heir,  aa  well  as  the  inheritor  of  his 
father's  fortune,  and  they  loved  and 
cared  for  him. 

Mary  Morier  did  differently.  She 
married  at  twenty,  her  younger  sister 
having  married  the  month  before  at 
eighteen.  Mary  did  differently,  for 
jfhe  did  imprudently.  They  had  had 
a  brother  who  was  an  agent  for  cer- 
tain mines  tliirty  miles  off;  and  tliere 
he  lived;  but  he  came  home  often 
eriough,  and  made  the  house  in  the 
old  town  gay.  A  year  before  the 
Bister  married,  in  fact  while  that  sister 
was  away  on  a  visit  to  friends  in 
Scothnd,  the  brother  came  home  ill. 
He  was  ill  for  six  months.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  expense  is  in- 
cum^l  by  a  mother  in  six  months  for 
a  eon  wlio  is  sick.  It  made  life  very 
dlfBtmlt.  The  money  to  pay  for 
Lacia*3  journey  home  had  to  be 
thought  of.  To  be  sure,  she  was  not 
there  to  eat  and  drink,  but  then  her 
eitra  finery    had    cost     something. 


George  had  only  earned  one  hundred 
a  year.  It  iiad  not  been  more  than 
enough  to  keep  him.  lie  camo  home 
ill  with  ten  ])ound3  in  his  pocket,  be- 
side his  Iialf-year's  rent,  which  would 
bo  due  the  next  month — certainly 
money  at  this  time  was  wanted,  for 
our  friends  were  sadly  pinched.  But 
the  one  most  exemplary  friend  and 
servant  Jenifer  was  paid  her  wages, 
and  tea  and  sugar  money  to  the  day  : 
and  the  doctor  got  so  many  guineas 
that  he  grew  desperate  and  suddenly 
refused  to  come — then  repented,  and 
made  a  Christian-like  bargain,  that  he 
would  go  on  coming  on  condition  that 
he  never  saw  another  piece  of  any 
kind  of  money. 

Mary  and  her  mother  looked  each 
other  in  the  face  one  day,  and  that 
look  told  all.  There  was  some  plate, 
and  they  had  watches,  and  a  little  fine 
old-fashioned  jewelry — ^yes,  they  must 
go.  They  were  reduced  to  poverty  at 
last — this  was  more  than  "  limited 
means" — hard  penury  had  them  with 
a  desperate  grasp. 

Fortune  comes  in  many  shapes,  and 
not  often  openly,  and  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets — ^neither  did  she  come  in 
that  way  now;  but  shamefacedly, 
sneakingly,  and  ringing  the  door-bell 
with  a  meek,  not  to  say  tremulous 
pull ;  and  her  shape  was  that  of  a 
broad-built,  short,  wide-jawed,  lanky- 
haired,  pig-eyed,  elderly  man,  with  a 
curious  quantity  of  waistcoat  showing, 
yet,  generally,  well  dressed.  ''Your 
mistress  at  home ?'  *'  Yes,  Mr. 
Brewer."  »*Mr.  George  better?" 
"No.  Never  will  be,  sir."  '* Bless 
me  !  I  beg  your  pardon  I"  "  Granted 
before  'tis  asked,  sir."  "  Ah !  yes  ; 
I  have  a  little  business  to  transact 
with  your  mistress.  Can  I  see  her 
alone  ?"  Mr.  Brewer  was  shown  by 
Jenifer  into  the  little  right-hand  par- 
lor. He  gravely  took  out  a  huge 
pocket-book,  and  then  a  small  parch- 
ment-covered account-book  ap|)eared. 
I  believe  he  had  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  really  going  to  transact 
business,  and  not  to  perform  the 
neatest  piece  of  deception  that  a  le- 


so 
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epcctablo  [(outlemaii  ever  attempted. 
A  laJy  entered  llic  i*oom.     '*  Madam, 
jour  Bon  1)05  been  my  a^ent  Cot  mines 
ihpco  JIM  I"* — my  mi  do  €md  Inni  ag(?Dt 
^Inco  CIinHtmas,     IIo  take§  tlic  ad- 
ditional work  at  ^eveijty-iiv(.'  poimd'si  a 
year  extra-    TLo  half  of  tfiat  u  uovv 
dtlc  to  Lim.      I  jiay  (fiat  myself.     I 
havG  brought  it.'*     And   thirty-seven 
l>oundi^  ten  shlUiri*?^  Mr,  Brewer  put 
Oil  tlio   tabic.  Baying,   ^*  I   will  take 
yoor  reciti|n,  madam.    Doii*t  troulde 
George*^  bead   about    biisii)e«8 ;    for 
when  ytm  tlo  n|»eak  of  tbat  you  will 
havct  I   luu  sQVry   to  say,  to  inform 
him  that  in  both  ]m  pbeei  I  have  hod 
(o  put  another  man.     I  have  to  give 
George  thrcu  months'  payment  at  tlie 
rate    of   one    hundred   and  Bcvenly 
pounda   a   year,   as   I  gave   him  no 
f]imrt**r*s  wandng.     Thai  is  business, 
tin     you     understand  ?'*     asked    Mr. 
Brewer.    *^  It  is  for  my  son  to  dis- 
charge himsilf,  Bir — ginee  he  cannot*" 
—the  mother*s  voiee  faltered.     **  Ah 
^-ouly  he  ilidn^t,  and  I  did, '  suid  Mr. 
Brewer*      **  Your    rceeipt  ?      When 
your  non  recf^vern,  let  him  apply  to 
me.     1  am  ?on*y  to  end  our  connexion 
fto     abruptly .     But    it    is     bu^ine??^. 
Buj'incs*,  you  know"— and  there  Mr. 
Brewer  8top[>ed.  for  Mary  IMorier  was 
in  the  rooni^  and  her  l>eauty  tilled  it, 
or  seemed  to  do  so.     And  M\\  Bi'ew- 
cr  departed  muttering,  a^  he  had  m ut- 
tered before  otlen,  **  the  most  Ix^autifid 
girl  in  the  world/*     Still,  he  had  an 
uncomfortable  seu?ationi  for  bo  felt  be 
wa;*   an   unclerband  fiueak,  and   that 
Mary  hud  Jbund  him  out ;  and  fto  elie 
hud.     She  knew  that  her  bTOlher  bad 
been  "dkeharged"   only  to  afford  n 
pretext  for  giving  the  quarters  mon- 
ey ;  and  ghe  was  ^urc  that  \m  being 
land  agent,  at  an  udJiiioxial  seventy- 
tive  pounds  a  year,  waa   a  jiure  uu- 
adubemteil  fietiou. 

Mr.  Brt»wrr  w,*i8  an  extraordinaiy 
man.  He  had  a  turn  for  the  super^ 
natund*  Ho  would  have  liked  ohare 
all  things  to  have  worked  mimcle^ 
lie  did  do  odd  things,  such  m  vte 
hnv^e  sern,  %v}jieh  he  made,  by  means 
of  the  poc*tic  quality  that  characterked 


him,  a  porolj  oaliirftl  net.  He  wqb 
praising  George  for  a  saving,  prudent^ 
industnous  young  man,  who  had  noTer 
drawa  the  whole  of  hh  Iaj>t  yoaKi^ 
salary,  before  an  hour  was  over.  And 
his  story  looked  fo  like  trutli  tltat  be 
believed  it  himselt". 

Mr.  Brewer  waf?  what  people  caJ! 
**  a  rjAcn  man."  But  then  hi^  father 
had  been  rising — and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  his  grandfather  too.  All  their 
fortunes  had  flowed  into  the  life  of  the 
man  who  ha^  got  into  ihb  story  ;  aad 
he,  having  had  a  tide  of  pRHjjerjty 
exceeding  all  othcra^  in  height^  and 
8treDgd»,  aiid  riclies,  had  found  him- 
self gtranded  on  the  great  shore  of  so- 
ciety, at  forty  years  of  age,  w  lib  more 
thousands  a  year  tlmn  he  liked  to  be 
generally  known.  Could  be  liave 
trau«ibrmed  hiniaelf  into  a  benigniuit 
fairy  he  would  have  been  very  happy, 
and  acts  of  mcrey  would  have  abound- 
ed on  I  lie  earth.  But  no — Mr.  B?-i*w- 
er  waji  Mr.  Brewer,  and  an;  ^^ 

poetic  to  look  at — more  hn^,  m 

to  wand^,  and  wings,  and  good  tairy 
afjpendagcs,  it  is  difficult  to  imagiur. 
Mr.  Brewer  was  a  mt (Idle-aged  nmn, 
with  hands  in  his  pockets;  plain  truth 
is  always  respectable.    There  it  is. 

But  there  was  a  ]Mrs.  Brewer. 
Now  Mra.  Brewer  was  an  exceUcnt 
woman,  but  not  excellent  after  the 
manner  of  her  husband.  She  wn.< 
t  h  re  e  y eai^s  oldc  r.  T  hey  hail  not  becti 
in  love.  They  had  married  at  an 
epoeli  in  Mr.  Brewer's  life  when  pul>- 
bc  atTairs  occupied  his  time  so  eritin?- 
ly  as  to  make  it  desin\ble  to  have 
what  people  cxdJ  a  "  missus  ;"  we  are 
afraid  that  Mr.  Brewer  himself  »q 
called  the  article,  a  '•  missus,  at  Jiome/' 
Mi's.  Brewer  had  been  *"  a  widow  bidy 
— young^ — of  a  sociable  and  domi  -tw* 
di^txisition,*'  who**  desired  to  be  h 
keetK?r — to  be  treated  coaftdentu  .  , 
and  as  ooc  of  the  family — to  a  wl.  1  .v. , 
er — witli  or  without  children  J'  On 
inquln-,  it  was  found  that  young  Mr?, 
Smith' luid  not  irrevocably  detenn 
tliat  the  owner  of  the  house  ibu 
was  fo  keep  should  have  ' 
Imsbaod    of  cue    wife,    m^ 
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dead;  the  widower  wa3  an  expression 
u!)ly.  a  ifort  of  inodcsr  way  ot  putting 
tin;  plain  fact  of  a  single  man,  or  a 
man  capable  of  nijitrimony — the  ex- 
\)Xi-^m\\  meant  all  that ;  and  when 
)Irs.  Smilh  entered  on  the  housekeep- 
ing, gbe  acted  up  to  the  meanin«jf  of 
the  advertisement,  and  married  Mr. 
Brewer.  Neither  had  ever  repented- 
Let  tliat  be  understood.  Only,  Mr. 
Brewer,  when  he  knew  lite  eould  live 
Id  a  great  bonse,  dine  off  silver,  keep 
a  fou:-in-band,  or  a  pack  of  hounds, 
or  enter  on  any  other  legitimate  mode 
of  spending  money,  did  none  of  them ; 
but  eased  his  mind  and  his  pocket  by 
such  contrivances  as  wc  have  seen  re- 
ported to  in  the  presence  of  the  beau- 
tiful Mary  Morier.  He  tried  curious 
(Xj)erimcat3  of  Vhat  a  man  would  do 
litli  ten  pounds.  lie  had  dangerous 
notions  as  to  |)eople  addicted  to  cer- 
tain yiilanies  being  cured  of  their 
moral  diseases  by  the  administration 
of  a  hundred  a  year.  In  some  round- 
about ways  he  had  put  the  idea  to  the 
proof,  and  not  always  with  satisfactory 
results.  He  held  as  an  article  of 
fiutb— nobody  could  guess  where  he 
found  it — that  there  were  people  in 
tlie  world  who  could  go  straightcr  in 
prosperity  than  in  adversity.  He 
never  would  believe  tbat  adversity 
wa*  a  tbing  to  be  suffered.  He  had 
replied  to  a  Protestant  divine  on  that 
v^ubject,  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
starving  iamily,  that  that  might  be, 
only  it  was  no  eoncem  of  his,  and  he 
would  not  act  upon  the  theory.  And 
the  result  was  a  thriving,  thankful 
Conily  in  Australia,  to  whom  Mr. 
BrcTTcr  was  always,  ever  after,  send- 
ing valuable  commodities,  and  receiv- 
iiij!  flower-seeds  awl  skins  of  gaudy 
ftathf. nd  birds  in  return. 

Mr.  Brewer  had  a  daughter,  Claudia 
wa?  I»er  name.  '*  A  Bible  name,"  said 
Mr.  Bn:wer.  and  bowed  his  head,  and 
f'lt lie  bad  done  his  duty  by  the  girl. 
^Tiatmore  could  he  do?  She  went 
to  sehool,  and  was  at  school  when  he 
*a5  paying  money  in  Mrs.  Moriei^'s 
poilor.  She  was  then  ten  ycara  old; 
and  Ur.ng  a  clever  child,  she  had,  in 


the  holidays  just  over,  chosen  to  talk 
French,  and  nothing  else,  to  a  friend 
whom  she  had  been  allowed  to  bring 
with  her.  A  thing  that  had  caused 
great  perturbation  in  the  soul  of  her 
honest  father,  who  prayed  in  a  word- 
less, but  real  anxiety,  that  the  Bible 
name  might  not  be  thrown  away  on 
the  glib-tongued  little  gipsy.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  Claudia  was  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Brewer  was  gone 
out  of  Mrs.  Morier's  bouse,  the  mother 
took  np  the  money,  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  said,  *'  What  a  good  boy  George 
was.'*  And  Mar}'  said  "Je«/"  and 
knew  in  her  heart  that  if  there  had 
been  any  chance  of  George  living,  Mr. 
Brev.er  would  never  have  done  that, 

George  died.  There  was  money, 
just  enough  for  all  wants.  Lucia 
came  home  engaged  to  be  married 
to  IMr.  Erskine.  And  when  she 
was  gone  there  went  with  her  a  cer- 
tain seven  hundred  pounds,  her  for- 
tune, settled — wlmt  a  silly  mockery 
Mr.  Erskine  thought  it — on  her  chil- 
dren. The  loss  made  the  two  who  were 
left  very  poor.  Lucia  sent  her  mother 
gifts,  but  the  regular  and  to  be  reckon- 
ed on  eight-and-twenty  pounds  a  year 
were  gone.  She  who  had  eaten,  drank, 
and  dressed  was  gone  too— but  still  it 
was  a  loss  ;  and  Mary  and  her  mother 
were  poor.  Also,  Mary  had  long  been 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  a 
younger  branch  of  a  great  county  fam- 
ily house,  Lansdowne  Lorimer  by 
name.  He  was  in  an  attorney's  office 
in  Marston.  In  that  old-world  place, 
the  attoniey,  himself  of  a  county  fam- 
ily, was  a  great  man.  It  was  hard  to 
see  Lucia  marry  a  man  of  money  and 
land,  young  Lorimer  thought,  so  he 
advised  Mary  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence of  all  earthly  considerations,  and 
marry  too.     And  they  did  so. 

The  young  man  had  no  father  or 
mother.  He  had  angry  uncles  and 
insolent  aunts,  and  family  friends,  all 
to  be  respected,  and  prophets  of  evil, 
eveiy  one  of  them.  He  had,  also, 
a  place  in  the  office,  a  clear  head,  * 
a  determined  will,  a  handsome  per- 
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«on,  a  good  pedigree^  and  a  bcauli- 
lul  irifc.  She,  abo,  had  her  eig)it- 
uud-twenty  pounds  a  vear.  But 
they  gave  it  back  re^ilarly  to  3Irs* 
Moricr;  for,  you  kno«*,  they,  the  you 05? 
people,  tr^r.?  yoaiig,  and  they  could 
work.  Mn*,  ilorier  never  gptjiit  this 
money.  She  and  Jenifer,  the  prime 
ruinistcr  of  that  court  of  loyal  love,  put 
it  l>y,  aj^aiDst  llic  evil  day,  and  they 
had  just  enough  for  themselves  and 
the  cat  to  live  upon  without  it. 

The  couoty  families  asked  their  im- 
prudent kinsman  to  visit  them  witli  his 
tride-  I  low  I  hey  flouted  hT?r.  How 
1 1 ley  ad  vised  her.  H  o  w  t  h  ey  eoa ^ rat- 
ulated  her  that  she  had  always  been 
poor.  How  they  a^'sarcd  her  tliat  she 
would  be  poor  for  ever.  How,  too, 
they  feared  that  Lansdowne  would 
never  bear  hard  work,  nor  anxiety,  nor 
any  other  of  those  troubles  whicli  were 
so  very  gurc  to  happen*  How  sur- 
prised they  were  at  the  tlii-eo  |u*etly 
eiilk  dressei,  the  one  plain  white  mus- 
lin, and  the  smart  best  white  nt»t.  How 
they  6 corned  when  they  heard  tijut  she 
and  Jcalfer,  and  Iier  mother,  and  a  girl 
at  eight ()enee  a  day,  had  made  thorn 
all.  And,  then,  how  they  sunned  iheni- 
selves  in  her  wonderful  beauty,  and 
accepted  the  world's  praises  of  it,  and 
kept  the  triumph  I  heinsclves»  and  hand- 
ed over  to  her  the  gravest  warnings  of 
its  being  a  dangerous  gift. 

Dangerous,  indeed!  it  was  the  pjnde 
of  Lorimer'a  life.  And  Mary  was  ae- 
eorapllshcd,  lar  more  really  aoeom- 
plished  than  tlio  lazy,  half-taught 
ereatureg  who  had  never  iJ^aid  to  them- 
selves that  they  might  have  to  play 
and  sing,  and  spealc  French  and  Ital- 
ian, for  their  or  their  chihkcn*s  bread, 
Mary  had  said  it  to  herself  laany  a 
time  Binee  her  heart  had  been  given  to 
the  man  who  was  her  huaband,  A 
true,  brave,  loring  heart  it  was,  .and 
that  which  her  cnnmiou  ^ense  had 
wluspered  to  it  tlmt  heart  was  elmng 
to  do,  and  would  be  found  doing  if  tho 
day  of  necessity  ever  carae.  So,  at 
tliut  Castle  Dangeroufi  whon*  the  brido 
and  bridegroom  wei-c  staying,  Mary 
oatahone  others,  and  was  not  tiie  bet- 
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ter  loved  for  that;  and  one  old  Ix;d 
Caroline  crowned  the  triumph  by  01 
dering  a  piano-forte  for  tbe  new  home 
at  Marston.  with  a  savage  **  Kerp  up 
what  you  know,  child;  you  mar  be 
glad  of  it  one  day.**  Old  Lady  C'lro- 
line  was  generally  considered  as  a 
high-bred  privileged  savage.  But 
that  was  the  only  eavage  thing  she 
ever  said  to  Mary.  She  told  Lorinicr 
that  he  was  a  selfish,  un[>rincipled 
bmte  for  marrying  anybody  so  perfect 
and  60  pretty.  And  Lonmer  bore  her 
misrepresentations  wilti  rcmarkabJ 
Yjaticocc,  only  making  her  a  eercmoi 
UU8  bow,  and  saying  in  a  low  voice/ 
**  You  know  better,*'  1  "I  know  you 
will  starve,'  and  she  walked  oiF  with- 
out an  answer* 

They  did  not  starve.  In  fact^  they 
prospered,  till  one  sad  day  when  Lori* 
mer  caught  cold — and  again  and  again 
caught  cold — cough,  pain^  symptoms 
eon  sum  pi  ion — a  short,  sad  8tory; 
then  the  great  end,  dcatli.  Mary  wj 
a  widow  three  years  atlcr  her  wedding 
day^  with  a  child  of  two  years  of  i\\^ 
at  her  side,  and  an  income  from  a  m 
insurance  made  by  her  hu-iband 
one  hundred  a  year.  We  have  seo 
the  child — grown  to  a  beautiful  girl  1 
seventeen— "kve  Itave  seen  her  in  llM 
iTkom  with  Mr.  Erskine,  at  the  inn  at 
HuU, 

Mrr.  Lorirner  we!it  back  to  live  with 
her  mother,  Jen  iter,  and  the  great  wbit« 
cat. 

The  year  after  this  great  ehang 
Mrs.  Brewer  died,  and  Claudia  at  thir* 
teen  was  a  greater  difficulty  tlmn  ever. 
The  fii^t  hoUduy.T  after  the  de[iarture 
of  the  good  molher,  the  puzzled  father 
had  written  to  the  two  ^li.^s  Gain^ 
boroughs  to  bring  the  child  to  Marston 
tind  Slav  at  his  house  during  the  holi- 
duy»,  lie  entertained  tbem  for  a  week, 
and  then  went  off  on  a  lour  through 
Holland.  The  next  holiday s  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  a  hoiiso 
at  Brighton,  antl  that  he  should  pay 
all  expenses.  This,  too,  was  done,  and 
IVIr.  BiHinver  went  ii  a  hotel  and  tliere 
luiide  friends  with  his  precocious  daugh- 
ter in  a  way  that  surprised  and  pleased 
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him.  He  >isited  the  young  lady, 
r.jil  she  entertained  Lim.  He  hired 
lor<:<,  and  they  rodo  togctlicr.  He 
I'w!;  boxes  at  the  theiitre,  and  they 
::uidL*  |«iriie3  and  went  together.  He 
iMV;'  tlic  girl  jewelry  and  fine  clothes, 
a  :d  t!u'y  really  got  to  know  each  oth- 
c;.  aail  to  enjoy  life  together  as  could 
Dwcr  liavc  been  the  case  had  they  not 
U.*?n  thus  Icfi  to  their  own  way.  The 
diild  no  longer  felt  herself  of  a  differ- 
ent world  from  that  of  her  parents — the 
fu^licr  had  a  companion  in  the  child 
^bo  could  grace  his  position,  and  keep 
licr  own.  They  parted  with  love  and 
anxious  lookitgs  forward  to  the  sum- 
mer meeting.  They  were  both  in  pos- 
session of  a  new  happiness.  When 
Ur.  Brewer  got  back  to  Marston,  ho 
led  a  dull,  dreamy  life — a  year  and  a 
Lalf  of  widowhood  passed — then  ho 
went  to  Mrs.  Morier's,  saw  Mary,  and 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  It  is  not 
(nsj  to  declare  why  Mary  Lorimer 
Kiid— after  some  weeks  of  wondering- 
mindeJness — ^why  she  said  "Yes.'' 
Slic  knew  all  Mr.  Brewer's  goodness. 
She  preferred,  no  doubt,  not  to  wound 
a  heart  that  had  so  ofien  sympathized 
wiih  the  wounded.  She  never,  in  her 
life,  could  have  borne  to  see  him  vexed 
without  great  vexation  herself.  She 
lited  that  he  should  be  rewarded. 
She  wa3  interested  in  Claudia.  She 
lilted  the  thought  of  two  hundred  a 
year  settled  on  her  mother.  She  liked 
to  feel  that  her  own  little  Mary  might 
be  brought  up  as  grandly  as  any  of 
those  little  saucy  "county  family" 
'hunscls,  her  cousins,  who  already 
looked  down  on  her,  and  scorned  her 
pink  spotted  calico  frock. 

3Iary  and  Mr.  Brewer  walked 
qnictly  to  church;  Mrs.  Morier  still 
iu  flitonishment,  and  Jenifer  "  dazed ;" 
Imt  all  the  working  peoplo  loved  Mr. 
Brower.  And  they  walked  back, 
man  and  wife,  to  her  mother's  house, 
^<i  had  a  quiet  substantial  breakfast 
tore  they  started  for  London.  And 
^hen  there  Mr.  Brewer  told  her  that 
^^J  were  not  to  return  to  the  respec- 
table stooe-fronted  boose  facing  the 
maikct-pliu!e  in  MarBton,  but  tlmt  he 


had  bought  Lord  Byland's  property — 
and  that  Bcremouth  was  theirs. 
Bercmouth,  with  its  spreading  park, 
and  river,  and  lake,  its  miles  of  old 
ji^sture-land,  its  waving  ferns,  and 
dappled  deer ;  Bercmouth,  with  its 
forest  and  gardens,  royal  oaks  and 
twisted  hawthorn  trees  ;  Bcremouth, 
the  finest  place  in  the  county.  And 
all  tliat  Mary  felt  was,  that  he  wiio 
liad  kept  this  secret,  had  had  a  true 
hero's  delicacy,  and  had  never  thought 
to  bribe  hoj-,  or  to  get  her  by  pur- 
chase into  his  home.  I  think  she 
almost  loved  him  then. 

In  due  time,  arter  perhaps  six 
months  of  wandering,  and  of  prepara- 
tion, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewer  arrived  at 
theu-  new  home,  made  glorious  by  all 
that  taste  and  art  could  do,  with  Lon- 
don energy  w^orking  with  tlie  power 
of  gold.  With  them  came  Claudia. 
The  child  loved  her  new  mother  with 
an  abandonment  of  heart  and  a  per- 
fect approval.  She  was  still  too 
young  to  argue,  bnt  she  was  not  too 
young  to  feel.  The  mother  she  had 
now  got,  though  not  much  more  than 
ten  years  older  than  herself,  was  the 
mother  to  love,  admire,  delight  in — 
the  mother  who  could  understand  her. 

Then  Bercmouth  just  suited  this 
young  lady's  idea  of  what  was  worth 
having  in  this  world  ;  and  without  any 
evil  thought  of  the  homely  mother  who 
had  gone,  there  was  a  thought  that 
'•  Mother-Mary,"  as  Mj-s.  Brewer  was 
called  by  her  step-daughter,  looked 
right  at  Bcremouth,  and  that  another 
class  of  person  would  have  looked 
wrong  there — ^so  wrong  that  her  fa- 
ther under  such  circumstances  would 
never  have  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  trymg  the  experiment. 

Minnie  Lorimer  was  very  happy  in 
her  great  play-ground;  for  all  the 
world,  and  all  life,  was  play  to  little 
Minnie.  She  loved  her  new  sister; 
and  the  new  Eistcrpatronized  and  petttHi 
her,  so  all  seemed  right.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  great  happiness  for  Claudia 
that  her  father  had  chosen  IMary  Lori- 
mer. Chiudia  was  a  vixenish,  lit- 
tle handsome  gipsy ;  very  clever,  very 
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high-spirited*  fnll  o;  lifp.  health,  ntil 
fuu — a  girl  who  could  luive  ylL»Ul*il 
to  very  few,  and  who  broui;bt  I  ho 
homft^a  of  heart  and  mind  to  *•  Moflt- 
cr-Miiry "  and  rcjoieej  in  ilo:n»;  it, 
Tijcse  I\ro  grew  to  be  jjrcal  friends 
and  when  after  throe  yciirs  Claud b 
came  Ijomc  and  came  on^,  nil  pnriliis 
were  happy. 

In  ihit  niennlim^  !Mr.  B  re  wo  r'lS  way 
in  the  world  had  been  straight,  plab, 
and  nipidly  tntvelled.  Tiie  eaunty 
was  at  hirt  fecU  Mrny  wn^.  no  longoi' 
congmtulated  on  havin^r  bei^n  broLigTu 
up  to  poverty.  Bi'lund  her  bti?k 
tliere  were  plenty  of  people  to  Eay 
llittt  Mr.  Brewer  wag  happy  in  havin'^ 
for  bid  wife  a  well  connected  gentle- 
woman.  Her  pedigree  wa"*  told,  ber 
poverty  forgotten.  Her  Ringing  aid 
p!ayin;r,  dancing  and  drawing,  vvcro 
none  Iho  worse  for  unknown  tlionsands 
a  jcnu  And  poo[)!'J  wondered  les3 
openly  at  Ihe  splendor  of  velvets  and 
tliamondi  tijan  they  bad  al  the  new 
mnalln  gown*  To  Mary  heri^elt*  life 
waft  very  drlfereiit  in  every  way. 
Daily,  more  and  more,  she  admired 
her  hnsband,  an4  approved  r\\^  him. 
It  was  the  awakening  into  IHc  of  a 
new  set  of  feelings.  Siie  knew  nnno 
of  the  love  and  devotion  she  had  felt 
for  b(T  fir^t  husband-  Mr.  Browser 
never  expected  any  of  if.  Bnt  he  in- 
temled  that  she  should,  in  some  other 
indescribable  manner,  fall  in  lovo 
with  him  J  and  ebo  wa^  doingr  it  every 
day — wbich  tbln-^  hor  hnsband  saw, 
and  weleometl  life  with  great  satlsiuc- 
tion  in  consequence. 

It  wai5  when  Clandia  crnnc  out  that 
the  man  wo  have  seen,  Horace  Era- 
kino»  fii-st  camii  to  tbem*  He  was 
jut^t  of  ajL'e,  Mary  did  not  like  him. 
She  could  give  no  reason  for  It,  Her 
Bbter  had  always  praif»ed  him — ^but 
Mary  tvtild  not  like  him.  He  came 
to  them  for  a  serU^s  of  j?ay  doinas, 
and  Mr,  Brewer  iwlrairetl  Idm,  and 
Claudia — poor  little  Clandia!  She 
gave  him  that  strong  heart  of  her*  i 
that  sjuril  that  eotild  bmak  %ooner 
than  bend  wa*  quite  entlavej — sho 
loved  Inm,  mid  he  bad  tt^ked  \ov  her 


love,  and  vowed  a  hundred  tlmc^  that 
be  could  never  be  happy  wllbont  it. 
Ho  a^ked  hfr  of  her  father,  and  Mr. 
Brewer  consented.  It  win  not  top 
Mary  to  say  no ;  but  ber  heart  went 
cold  hi  m  fear,  and  eho  was  very 
s^orry. 

The  Erskines  in  Scotland  were  de- 
lighlei — all  seeme I  doing  welL  Bjt 
when  Horaee  Erskine  talked  to  Mr. 
Brewer  alKjiit  money,  ho  was  toM 
that  Claudia  would  have  on  ber  nv- 
riagc'  five  thousand  pounds;  avi«l  in 
tbo'jfiand  murt>  ii*  she  snrvived 
wonld  be  forthcoming  on  hii*  deritii — 
tliat  wajii  nil.  "  Enough  for  a  v 
mrui,*'  Raid  JSIr.  Brewer ;  and  Ei':^kii 
was  gllent.  It  went  on  for  a  few 
week?,  Homce  being  flighty  and  odd, 
Clandia,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
humble  and  endearing,  Tlien  he 
told  ber  thai  to  bim  money  wjis  neces- 
sary ;  llien  he  nsked  ber  to  appeal  to 
her  father  for  more  ;  then  slio  tnmtcd 
the  rcfjnest  lightly,  and,  at  last, 
tlvely  rclhsed.  I  t'^hc  had  not  enouj 
he  could  leave  her.  If  be  left  hi 
wonld  ebe  take  the  blame  on  hensel 
It  would  injure  him  in  his  futi 
hopes  and  prospects  to  have  it  sn 
posed  to  be  Ins  doing  if  they  p:i 
Yes,  she  said.  It  was  the  e:^  ... 
thing  in  the  world.  Who  cared? — ^Jiot 
he  of  eaurse^ — and^  certainly,  not 
ChiUilJa  Brewer.  It  broke  her  heart 
to  find  him  vile.  Bnt  she  wa^  too 
discerning  not  to  eee  the  troth  ;  her 
great  thought  now  was  to  hide  it.  To 
hide  too  fmm  every  one,  even  from 
*•  Molher-Mary/*  that  her  heart  felt 
d?ath-s truck — that  the  whole  phie^j 
was  poisoned  to  her — -tliat  life  at 
Bercmonth  was  loathsome. 

She  took  a  atrange  way  of  hiding 
it. 

A  county  election  was'  going  on. 
The  niim  whom  Mr.  Bre\7er  hoped  to 
see  elected  was  a  guest  at  Beif  month. 
An  old,  grey-hairedt  worldly,  statry* 
manlike  man.  A  nrnn  who  ]  i  n  1 
Clandia,  and  admired  her;  and  who 
pudilenly  woke  up  one  diiy  to  a 
thought — a  question — a  5iiec:es  of 
amusing  ^uggcdl'an,  whicli  giTW  into  a 
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'  pTofbonii  woniior,  afi'l  then  crenwarm- 

!   f;ilo   :i  Iior>'> — -Tirolv   tlint   i>retty 
!   him,  had  a 
.  ..:y  Grcjslock. 
If  N  nt  ilrM^  Q^J  ho 

fla;  ,  ..  i,..umiig  faacj.  nod 

li*  i  it,     lie  was  an  lianest 

UKLsu     ii  •   knt!W  that  lie  iras  great, 
dsvm  leiamed.     Was  tli^m  anjlhinjT 
1  in  a  woTTjan  lovtn;^  U'lm? 
ihf*    qiipslion     by   THkin*^ 
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I'fo  out  of  Jicr  heart. 
^  in  her  gladurss, 
couM  wf^lcom'?  any 
Adicft  iliat  look  her  ai^ay  from  life  at 
Beft-^-i^  it't  nnd  gave  her  place  and 
|ios:  .here. 

iLiij  -..-[KX'tod  much,  and  feared 
c^?ajtlitng.  But  Claudia  felt  and 
kaeir  too  much  to  s[>eak  one  wonl  of 
thrimrltl  cf  hope  and  jay  and  love 
dot  had  gone  away  from  her.  She 
MamI  tliat  she  liked  h^r  old  love, 
nl  gloned  in  his  ;n  and  in 

^  grt$U  heart  that  hn  ^       lo  a^sk 

Nmv  what  arc  we  to  say  of  Honicc 
Eiskinc?    Wa^  he  wholly  bad  ?   First, 
*•  Tli'T  never  loved  Claudia  with  a  real 
Ho  had  admired  her ;  she 
him*     He   had   e'ambled — 
ambled 
^  ly  indulged  himself  till  he 
!  the  way  to  niin,  and  had 
uownwaT^l  path,  and  was 


stopfjcd  in  that  slip[>ciy 
■  '    '    with  an  heiress, 
,  im  originalify, 
-     ii  wati  impossible  not 
vi*b  h-r.     But  Claudia 
was  of  no  use 
wan  brave  and 
tltle-l^eartcd ;  *o  he  baldly  :\3ked  her 
ird  his  name — in  fact,  to  give  him 
[  tot  iujore  his  next  chance  with 
^,.u>.a   hy  tellia;^  the  truth, 
ifh;  lltat  he  wanted 
ey  he   mu:i?t  have. 
I   hmi  tb:i!  the  worst 
>vi:  '      ^JS3  of  her 

Ii  I  dial  broke 


her  iieart.  But  bsrcauso  hi  had  bo.'n 
her  idi^l  she  would  never  injun*  him — 
never  telh 

S>  the  day  came,  and  at  Matron 
church  bIxc  inaiTied  Sir  Geo91vnr 
Greystoek,  "Mother-Mar}^"  wonder- 
ing ;  Mr,  Brewer  believing,  in  the  in- 
nocence of  his  heart,  that  the  fancy 
for  Horace  Erskine  had  bcco  a  hit  of 
the  old  wilfulness.  **  Tii2  last  bit — 
the  last/*  he  said,  as  hn  spoke  of  it  to 
hr?r  tha*  very  day,  ranking  her  chilled 
lieart  knock  ngatnst  her  side  as  he 
spoke,  and  kl^sci  her,  and  sent  her 
wLh  blessings  from  the  B^remouth 
that  she  had  married  to  get  away  frona. 

2I>  f/ct  awriff- — it  had  more  to  do  wi^h 
her  marry in;^  tijan  any  odier  thought- 
To  get  away  from  the  house,  the 
spiv^adhig  pastures,  the  bright  garden, 
a!ul  abave  all  from  the  old  deer  pond 
in  tlio  park — ^Ihe  most  beautiful  of 
aU  the  many  lovely  spots  that  nature 
and  art^  and  time  and  taste,  had  joined 
to  create  and  adoni  Beremouth*  The 
old  deer  pond  in  the  park  I  Shelter- 
ed by  ancient  oak ;  backed  by  interlac- 
ing boughs  of  old  hawthorn  treses; 
shadowed  by  tall,  ghming,  dark  dense 
holly,  that  glowed  through  the  winter 
with  lis  I'ed  Ijerriea,  and  contrasted 
witii  the  h*ng  fair  wrejttlts  of  liawthom 
ilowers  in  the  swent  smiling  spring. 
There,  in  thia  now  dreaded  place, 
Horace  Krskine  had  fii*;?t  spoken  of 
love ;  and  thercs  how  often  had  he 
promised  her  the  happiness  that  had 
gone  out  of  her  life — ^for  ever.  In 
the  terrible  nights,  when  her  brokeJi- 
hearted  pains  were  strongest,  this 
deer  pond  in  the  park  had  been  lx;forc 
her  cbsed  eyes  like  a  vision,  lu  its 
waters  she  saw  in  her  sleep  her  face 
and  his,  so  hnppy,  so  loving,  so  trust- 
ing, BO  time.  Then  the  picture  in 
that  water  changed,  and  she  vratched 
it  in  her  feverish  dreams  with  horror, 
but  yet  wa3  obliged  to  gaze,  and  the 
truth  went  out  of  his  fa**.:^,  and  the 
terror  came  into  her.^.  And,  worse 
and  worse,  he  gi'ew  thivai^^ening — ho 
was  cold — he  h  id  nev.^r  loved — l\Q 
was  killing  he:- ;  aid  Qhefcdl,fjU  fro-n 
her  height  of  ha;)pl:ie83 ;  n.->  pro:o?tmg 
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arm  stayed  her,  and  tho  dark  waters 
open^iil^  and  hUo  hoard  the  rushing 
sound  of  tlielr  deudiy  \Vii\v3  elosiuji 
over  her»  as  t?lie  sunk — iuak— iigaiii 
and  ugahi,  night  after  ni^lit.  Oh,  to 
got  away,  to  got  away!  And  she 
blessed  Sir  GeofFrej,  and  when  he 
said  he  was  too  ohl  to  watt  for  a  wife 
she  was  glad,  for  nho  liad  uo  wlsli  lo 
wa  i  U  C  Jiange,  absen  cc,  a  xmA\  \  q  r  lio  m  f , 
another  life,  another  world — thL-sr* 
things  she  wanted,  and  i\i\}y  had  LS>me. 
la  it  an  J  wondrjr  that  shr?  fir>k  ihi-iii  as 
the  man  who  is  dying  of  thirst  takca 
the  longed-for  draught,  iiud  drains  the 
cup  of  merey  to  the  drcg3  ? 

it  was  a  happy  thy  to  mairyp  Mn 
Brewer  hud  nut  only  an  excuse,  but  a 
poaitively  undeniable  rciison  for  being 
botintiful  and  kind.  For  once  ho 
conltl  openly,  and  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
make  tlie  sad  heails  in  Mars  ton — and 
clsewhei*e— .^tng  for  joy.  IIi^  blessings 
flowed  BO  liberally  that  he  liad  to  apolo- 
gbe, ,  It  was  only  for  once — be  beg- 
ged everybody's  pardon,  but  it  could 
never  happen  agaui ;  he  liad  but  thfs 
ono  ehii<h  and  she  was  a  bride,  and  ?> 
if  ihey  won  Id  forgive  cverythiiig  this 
uncol  And  mnny  a  new  life  of  glad- 
ri03S  was  begun  lh:it  day ;  many  a  bur- 
then lost  its  weight;  many  a  it; cord 
went  up  to  the  Eternal  memory  to 
meet  that  man  at  the  inevitable  hour. 

Little  Mary  was  the  loveliest  brides- 
maid the  world  ever  saw;  standing 
alone  like  an  angel  by  her  dark  sister's 
side.  She  was  tho  only  tiling  that 
Claudia  grieved  to  leave.  She  wi\s 
f!:lad  to  dee  away  fi*om  **Mother-Mary,** 
She  dreaded  lest  tho.se  sweet  wistful 
eyes  &hould  read  her  heart  ono  day ; 
and  8hc  could  not  help  rejoicing  to  get 
away  from  tliat  honest,  open-hearted 
father's  sight.  Her  poor,  wrecked, 
shrunken  heart — her  withered  life, 
could  not  b?ar  the  contrast  with  his 
free,  kind*  bounteous  spirit,  that  gave 
such  measure  of  love^  pressed  down 
and  ranning  over,  to  all  who  wanted  it. 
Her  o!d  husband,  Sir  Ck'oSrey,  resem- 
bled that  great  good  heart  in  whoso 
love  she  had  learnt  \o  think  all  men 
true,  more  tha'i  did  lier  young  lover 


Horace  Errkine — she  could  be  humble 
and  tliankfal  to  Sir  Gcoifi^ey  ;  a  well 
placed   approval  was   a  better  th^ 
I  ban  an  ill-placed  love.     So  with  ttiii 
little  vision  of  beauty,  Minnie  Lorlmcs 
by  her  side»  Claudia  became  Sir  Geo 
frey*s  wife, 

Four  munths  past,  the  bride  an 
bridegroom  were  entfriaitiing  a  gran 
party  :it  their  fine  ancestral  home,  an 
Mr,  Brewer  was  the  futhcr  of  a  &q 
and  Loir.     Horace  Ei'skinc  read  ' 
annonnceuK-nt^s  in  the  paper  one  mor 
ing,  and  ground  his  teeth  with  vcs 
tiinj.     He  went  to  his  desk  and  to 
unt   llirt'c  It' Iters,  a  long  lock  of  silky 
hair,  a  smull  miniature — these  thing 
he  had  begged  to  lieep.     Laughing,  \ 
had  argut^d  that  he  was  almost  a  r*?! 
tioa.     His  uncle  Iiad  married  ^^Motbe^ 
Maiy's"    sister.     She    had    fiad 
Btrt'ngih  to  debate  witli  him.     She  ha 
chosen  to  wenr  the  mask  of  indiffereno 
too,  to   him.      He   now   madp   the 
things  intii  a  parcel  and  sent  them  I 
Sir   Geoffrey  Grcystoek   without  oa 
word  of  explanation-    When  they  wc 
gone  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  begged  f 
some  money,  got  it,  and  started  f 
Vienna.     The  money  met  him  in  '. 
don,  and  he  crossed  to  France    tli 
same  da}'. 

In  the  midst  of  great  happiness  A 
strong  lieart  of  good  Sir  Geoffrey  etoo 
still.  His  wife  sought  him.  Sh 
found  him  in  his  chair  in  a  fit.  Oa  | 
little  tiihle  by  his  side  was  the  pare 
just  received.  Claudia  knew  alU  Sh 
took  the  parcel  into  tlie  room  close  1 
called  ln?r  dres^mg  room,  rung  Ic 
hcdp,  hut  in  an  hour  Sir  Geoffi^ijy  wa 
dead ;  and  Claudia  liad  burnt  the  le 
ters  and  the  lock  of  silky  liair. 

The  business  of  parliament,  the  ci 
citement   attendant   on    his   marnajj 
with  that  henutiful  girl,  the  cntertaii 
raent  of  that  great  house  full  of  con 
pany — theso  reasons  the  worhl  i*eck- 
oned  up,  and  found  sufficient  to 
swer  the  questions  and  the  wonderin 
on   Sir  Geoffrey  s  death.     Bat  wL 
those   solemn  walls  no  longer  kn0| 
their  master,  Claudia,  into  whose  nc 
life  the  new  things  held  biH  lUi  ud 
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profound  wonder,  and  then  even  wann- 

^\  into  a  hope — surely  that   pretty 

Wgbt  young  heiress  liked  him,  had  a 

fancy  to  be  the  second  Lady  Grey  stock. 

Ir  ivas  a  droll  thought  at  fir-;t,  and  he 

plajcd  witli  it ;  a  flattering  fancy,  and 

li?  cnooa raged  it.     He  was  an  honest 

ixn.    lie  knew  that  lie  was  great, 

•;hT' r,  learned.     Was  there  anything 

5)woadcrful  in  a  woman  loving  him? 

lie  settled  the   question    by  asking 

Gaodia.  And  she  promised  to  be  his  wi  fc 

^ith  a  real  and  undisguised  gladness. 

Ifcr  spirit  and  her  determination  were 

inrading  the   life   out  of  her  heart. 

Sk-  was    sincere    in    her   gladness. 

SIic  thought  she  could  welcome  any 

(lotiw  that  took  her  away  from  life  at 

B?rcaouth,  and  gave  her  place  and 

position  elsewhere. 

Mary  suspected  much,  and  feared 
curything.  But  Clautlia  felt  and 
beT7  too  much  to  speak  one  word  of 
tb?  world  cf  hope  and  joy  and  love 
tlmt  had  gone  away  from  her.  She 
declared  that  she  liked  her  old  love, 
and  gloried  in  his  grey  hairs,  and  in 
lb?  great  heart  that  had  stooped  to  ask 
for  hers. 

Xow  what  are  we  to  say  of  Horace 
Erskinc?  Was  he  wholly  bad  ?  First, 
I»o  had  never  loved  Ckudia  with  a  real 
I'.Totion.  He  liad  admired  her ;  she 
bd  loved  him.  He  had  gambled — 
?wn  tnrf  and  green  cloth — gambled 
'nd  recklessly  indulged  himself  till  he 
liaJ  got  npon  the  way  to  ruin,  and  had 
begun  the  downward  path,  and  was 
?lad  to  be  stopped  in  that  slippery 
fiescc'Dt  by  a  marriage  with  an  heiress. 
There  was  a  sparkle,  an  originality, 
about  Claudia.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  be  taken  with  her.  But  Claudia 
«iith  only  that  fortune  was  of  no  use 
to  him.  He  knew  she  was  brave  and 
trae-hcarted ;  so  he  boldly  asked  her 
^0  guard  his  name — in  fact,  to  give  him 
3p«and  rot  injure  his  next  chance  with 
1  be;ter  heiress  by  telling  the  truth. 
//«?  told  her  the  trutli ;  that  he  wanted 
^noy,  and  mo:^.ey  he  must  have. 
'^!»o  would'n-)!  tell  Ii'tn  tlv.it  the  woi-st 
pirt  of  her  trial  waai  liie  loss  of  her 
^i\>    It  was  despishig  him  that  broke 


her  heart.  But  because  ho  had  been 
her  idol  she  would  never  injure  him — 
never  tell. 

Sd  the  day  came,  and  at  Marston 
church  she  married  Sir  Gcoffroy 
Greystock,  "Mother-Mary"  wonder- 
ing ;  Mr.  Brewer  believing,  in  the  in- 
nocence of  his  heart,  tliat  the  fancy 
for  Horace  Erskine  had  been  a  bit  of 
the  old  wilfulness.  "  The  last  bit — 
the  last,"  lie  said,  as  ho  spoke  of  it  to 
her  that  very  day,  making  her  chilled 
heart  knock  agiiinst  her  side  as  he 
spoke,  and  kissed  her,  and  sent  her 
wiih  blessings  from  the  Beremouth 
that  she  had  married  to  get  away  from. 

To  get  awatj — it  had  more  to  do  wi.h 
her  marrying  than  any  other  thought. 
To  get  away  from  the  house,  the 
spreading  pastures,  the  bright  garden, 
and  above  all  from  the  old  deer  pond 
in  tho  park — the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  many  lovely  spots  that  nature 
and  art,  and  time  and  taste,  had  joined 
to  create  and  adora  Beremouth.  The 
old  deer  pond  in  the  park  I  Shelter- 
ed by  ancient  oak ;  backed  by  interlac- 
ing boughs  of  old  hawthorn  trees; 
shadowed  by  tall,  shining,  dark  dense 
holly,  that  glowed  through  the  winter 
With  its  red  berries,  and  contrasted 
with  the  long  fair  wreatlis  of  liawthom 
flowers  in  the  sweet  smiling  spring. 
There,  in  this  now  dreaded  place, 
Horace  Erskine  had  fii-st  spoken  of 
love;  and  there  how  often  had  he 
promised  her  the  happiness  that  had 
gone  out  of  her  life — for  ever.  In 
the  terrible  nights,  when  her  broken- 
hearted pains  were  strongest,  this 
deer  pond  in  the  park  had  been  before 
her  closed  eyes  like  a  vision.  In  its 
waters  she  saw  in  her  sleep  her  face 
and  his,  so  hnppy,  so  loving,  so  trust- 
ing, so  true.  Then  the  picture  in 
that  water  changed,  and  she  watched 
it  in  her  feverish  dreams  vrith  horror, 
but  yet  was  obliged  to  gaz?,  and  the 
truth  went  oat  cf  his  IliCv^,  and  the 
terror  came  into  herr^.  And,  worse 
and  worse,  he  grew  thiva'cning — !io 
wa3  cold — \\^  had  ik -.\'i*  bved— !io 
^as  killin'^  liC-  ;  a  1 1  ^\^  r.-'ll,i'oU  :ro:ii 
her  hci 'lit  '>!*  lu^r/:i"S  ^ ;   w^  pi*o.e:-ln^ 
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govern  a^  ihe  clover  Iktlc  Claudia  in 
Bcljool-girl  (iayt*.  But  the  arraiigi> 
raont  waa  a  success,  and  "Motber- 
Mary/'  who  saw  her  constantly,  wa3 
very  plad.  Only  ono  trouble  surviv- 
ed; Claudia  would  never  jro  and  stay 
at  BcremoiUh*  Sh«  would  drive  her 
ponji*3  niJiTlly  to  iho  door,  and  oven 
Bpend  an  hour  or  two  within  the  house, 
but  never  would  bIic  stay  there — ^ncv- 
cr  I  Slie  used  to  aay  to  hereelf  that 
she  dared  not  tiiist  hei-self  wiili  the 
thiiijird  that  had  witnessed  her  love, 
her  Borrow,  her  marriage — willi  I  lie 
ihinga  that  told  her  of  him  who  had 
mined  evcrytliing  like  a  mui-dcrcr — 
09  he  wa^* 

And  so,  to  save  appearances,  she 
ased  to  say  ibat  &ho  never  stayed  away 
from  Blaj^len  for  a  single  night,  and 
Kho  never  lefl  off  blaek.  It  was  not 
that  she  wore  a  widow's  dre^.^  or  cot- 
erod  up  tli«?  plories  of  her  bcautirul 
liair.  Slie  wai  \mi  twenty-nine  at  the 
moment  ivcordod  in  the  first  page  of 
this  stoiy,  She  waa  very  thin  and 
pale,  but  she  wa§  a  ^tronf^  woraantund 
one  who  required  no  more  care  than 
any  other  pei^aou  ;  but  she  had  deter- 
mined never  a^ain  to  sec  Horaec  Ere- 
kine.  What  he  had  done  had  become 
known  to  her,  as  we  have  seen.  She 
only  brirgauiod  w^ith  life,  a^  it  were,  in 
thia  way,  that  that  man  ehonld  l)c  out 
of  it  for  even  And  for  this  it  was 
tliat  she  made  her  resolution  and 
kept  it. 

Horace  Erskine  had  been  abroad  for 
g'rtiic  yciirs ;  but  thouj^li  she  had  felt 
safe  in  that  fact,  ?he  had  looked  itito 
the  future  and  kept  her  resolution. 
And  6o  she  lived  on  at  Blagden,  doing 
good*  bles^inj^  the  poor,  comforting 
ihrj  afllleted,  visiting  the  aiek,  and  beau- 
tifying all  thing;*,  and  adoniing  all 
|>lace*  that  cauic  within  her  reach. 
Certain  things  she  wa3  young  enough 
to  enjoy  greatly ;  the  chief  of  these 
was  the  contemplation  of  Frederick 
Brewer,  her  half-brother,  a  fuie  boy  of 
niitc  years  old,  for  nine  years  of  widow*- 
hoo  1  had  been  passc^l,  and  through  all 
that  time  this  boy.  her  dear  futhera 
son,  had  been  Lady  Greystock's  de- 


light. She  loved  *♦  Mothcr-^fary 
the  better  tor  having  given  hira  to  Ik 
father,  and  she  fcU  a  strong,  unutter- 
able thanksgiving  that,  hb  birrh  hav- 
ing licen  expected,  the  test  of  wlrether 
or  not  Ilomcc  Erskine  laved  tier  for 
beraelf  had  bcnn  applied  bctbre  sho 
Imd  become  chainerl  to  go  terrible  a 
destiny  a5  thut  of  being  wife  to  a  thank- 
less, dti3af)p.'>Lntcd  man.  Terrible  ha 
Iier  great  tilal  had  been,  ehe  might 
have  ButiTered  lliat  which,  to  one  uf  lur 
temper,  wouM  Imve  been  fVir  vv<»rt=e* 
So  Fred  Brewer  w^ould  ride  over  to 
SCO  hh  sister.  Day  afk-r  day  the 
boy's  hriglit  face  would  be  laul  beside 
her  own,  and  to  him,  and  only  to  liim# 
v;ould  slie  talk  of  Sir  Geoffrey.  Then 
they  would  ride  together  down  tu 
j\rar3tnn  to  eee  Mri^.  JMorier  and  Jen- 
ifer, who  was  a  tnie  fi^iend,  and  lireii 
on  those  tenns  with  the  lady  who 
loved  her  well ;  tlien  to  the  mark< 
[dace  where  the  old  home  btiKxb  ii< 
turned  into  an  almshouee  of 
eccenJnc  sort,  with  all  rulci  included 
under  one  head,  that  the  dear  old 
souh  were  to  have  just  whaleverihcy 
wanted.  Did  Mardia  Garinet  keep 
three  (larrots,  and  did  they  eat  oa 
much  as  a  young  heifer?  and  acreaui, 
too?  ah,  that  was  their  nalure^ — never 
go  against  a  dun.b  creature *s  nature^ 
Mr.  Brewer  said  there  wa^  always 
cruelty  in  that — and  did  they  auiell, 
and  give  trouble,  and  would  they  be 
mi^eliievou'^,  and  tear  Mr^.  Betty 'jS 
cap  ?  Indeed.  Mr.  Brewer  was  de- 
lighted. An  excellent  excuse  for  giv- 
ing new  caps  to  nil  tlie  inmates  an  1  uk 
look  up  all  trouble.'^,  lunl  mend  ev.  ,  - 
body  fi  griefs — such  an  excellent  1 1 1  i  1 1  .: 
it  was  that  tlie  fact  of  thive  pMrr  :> 
should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  go  niau^- 
djsgnux'ful  n<  glectij  that  Mr,  Brewer 
begged  leave  to  apologize  very  heart* 
ily  and  sincerely  while  he  diligently 
repaired  them.  It  was  a  very  odd 
school  to  bring  up  young  Freddy  iu. 
But  we  aiti  obliged  tj  say  that  lie  was 
not  at  all  the  worisc  tor  it. 

And  here  wc  must  say  what  wo 
hare  not  said  Ix^forc.  !Mj*.  BiTwer 
wiii  a  Calholie.     lie  and  Jenifer  wero 
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Catholics ;  Mrs.  Brewer  had  not  been ' 
fi  Catholic ;  and  Claudia  had  been  left 
to  Ijcr  mother's  teachmg.  When 
FitJ  Jy  was  bom,  Mr.  Brewer  coneid- 
( re  1  liii  ways.  And  what  he  saw  in 
Ills  lilb  we  may  see  shortly.  Hp  had 
Irx'a  bom  of  a  Catholic  mother  who 
Lil  (liocl,  aad  made  his  Protestant 
irliLT  pi-omisc  to  send  him  to  a  Cath- 
olic school.  He  had  stood  alone  in  the 
rorld,  he  had  always  stood  alone  in 
(bo  world.  He  seemed  to  see  nothing 
else.  Three  miles  from  Marston  was 
a  little  dirty  sea-port,  also  a  sort  of 
tbbing  place.  A  place  that  bore  a  bad 
cuiracter  in  a  good  many  ways.  Some 
people  would  have  finished  that  char- 
acter by  saying  that  there  were  Pa- 
pists ther?.  To  that  place  every  Sun- 
day Mr.  Brewer  went  to  mass.  Many 
aad  many  a  lift  he  had  given  to  Jenifer 
on  tliosc  days.  How  much  Jenifer's 
talk  assisted  his  choice  of  Mary  for  his 
wile,  we  may  guess.  When  Freddy 
^a^  Uoni  Jenifer  said  her  first  words  on 
the  subject  of  religion  to  Mr.  Brewer  : 
"You  will  have  him  properly  bap- 
lizoilK'  ^Of  course."  "Order  me 
tbe  pony  cart,  and  I'll  go  to  Father 
Daniels.'**  *'  I  must  tell  Mrs.  Brewer." 
"  Leave  that  to  me — just  send  for  the 
cart."  It  wcu  left  to  Jenifer.  By  night 
tiie  priest  had  come  and  gone.  It  had 
not  been  his  first  visit.  He  had  been 
there  many  times,  and  had  known  that 


he  was  welcome.  The  Clayton  mis 
sion  had  felt  the  blessing  of  Mr.  Brew 
ei-'s  gold.  He  had  seldom  been  at 
the  house  in  the  market-place  in  Mars- 
ton,  but  at  Beremouth  Mary  had 
plucked  her  finest  flowers,  and  sent 
them  back  in  tlie  old  gentleman's  gig, 
and  he  had  been  always  made  welcome 
in  her  husband's  house  with  a  pretty 
grace  and  many  pleasant  attentions. 
Now,  when  Freddy  was  baptized,  Mr. 
Brewer  went  to  his  wife  and  bent  over 
her,  and  said  solemnly,  "Mary — my 
dear  wife ;  Mary — I  thank  thee,  dar- 
ling. I  thank  thee,  my  love. '  And 
the  single  tear  that  fell  on  her  cheek 
she  never  forgot. 

Then  Mr.  Brewer  met  Jenifer  at  his 
wife's  door.  "  It's  like  a  new  life,  Jen- 
ifer." And  the  steady-mannered  wom- 
an looked  in  his  bright  eyes  and  saw 
how  true  his  words  were. 

"  It's  a  steady  life  of  doing  good  to 
everybody  that  you  have  ever  led,  sir. 
It  was  a  lonely  life  once,  no  doubt.  I 
was  dazed  when  she  married  you. 
But,  eh,  master ;  I  have  that  to  think 
about,  and  that  to  pray  for,  that  a'most 
makes  me  believe  in  anything  hap- 
pening to  you  for  good,  when  so  much 
is  asked  for,  day  and  night,  in  my  own 
prayer." 

"Put tts  into  it;  let  me  and  mine  be 
in  Jenifer's  prayer,"  he  said,  and  passed 
on. 


TO    BE  COXTIXUKD. 


From  The  Month. 


PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  TIIE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


The  present  year  has  been  remark- 
able for  the  large  number  of  machines 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
B^ng  steam,  in  at  least  some  of  its 
lighter  tasks.  Alany  of  these  are  due 
to  French  engineers ;  bemg  further 
proofs,  if  any  were  required,  of  the 
great  activity  now  displayed  in 
l"'nincc  in  all  matters  of  mechanical 
invention. 

Two  of  these  new  engines  &rc  es- 
peciallj  interesting  lis  illustrating  that 


all-important  law  in  modem  physics, 
the  correlation  or  convertibility  of 
forces.  By  this '  is  meant  that  the 
forces  of  inanimate  nature,  such  as 
light,  heat,  electricity — nay,  even  the 
muscular  and  nerve  forces  of  living 
beings — have  such  a  mutual  depend- 
ence and  connection  that  each  one  is 
only  produced  or  called  into  action  by 
another,  and  only  ceases  to  be  manifest 
when  it  has  given  birth  to  a  fresh 
force  in  its  turn.     Thus  motion  (in  the 
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shape  ol"  fnction)  laxHiuces  beat,  dec- 
tricitj,  or  liglit;  licat  produces  light 
or  elect riei cy ;  c lect  riei ly ,  raa-^n e t i s in ; 
autl  so  oti  in  an  ciidloss  cliain,  which 
links  to;[eiher  all  the  i^henoracna  of 
this  visible  Miiivci'se. 

As  a  metaphysical  princi[>!e,  this  h 
09  old  n^  Aristolle,  and  may  Ik?  found 
dimly  ibreshado^ved  in  the  ibVcible  lines 
of  Lucretius: 

" Prretint  fmbrc?,  ttTj}  co«  pntrr  :T?thcr 

Ii  .    •■    u  ■  ..     ■    ■        ,  -      .■it; 

■^\'  ■     ■  i  ivaiiHir, 

liitic  iilihir  fiurru  iiuairuia  gcim.^  utqno  fcra* 
mm, 

ii  jjeolma  i»crcaot  qniccRmquc  vi- 

<l  1  ex  ntio  reflcUiititura,  ooe  nllnm 

But  the  rediscovery  of  this  lav\%  as  a 
result  of  experiment,  is  due  to  English 
physicists  of  our  own  day ;  and  it  is  so 
invariably  true,  and  the  produced 
force  h  always  so  perfectl}-  piopor' 
tioaod  to  the  force  producing  it,  that 
soniet  have  gone  so  lar  as  to  revive  a 
very  old  liypothcBla  in  philosophy, 
siipposiuj:;  that  all  the  foi'cea  of  nature 
are  but  diflei'ently  expressed  forms 
of  the  Divine  WilL 

As  a  corollary  to  this  law*  it  follows 
that  many  a  force  of  naturc,  liilhcrto 
neglected  because  of  its  posilion  or 
intractability,  maybe  turned  to  practi- 
cal account  by  using  it  to  prtiduce 
some  new  power,  which  may  be  either 
stored  uji  or  transmitted  to  a  dij5tancc, 
and  so  cxm  be  employed  whereverand 
wlieucver  it  U  requnred.  Thus,  in  the 
first  machine  we  propose  to  notice,  a 
M.  Cazal  has  just  hit  npon  a  plan  by 
which  to  use  the  power  of  talliug 
water  at  a  considerable  distance,  lie 
craployg  a  water-wheel  to  turn  a  mag- 
neioelcctric  machine  (of  tlic  kind  used 
for  medical  puqiosca,  on  a  very  large 
Ecale),  and  the  electric  tbrce  eo  obtain- 
ed may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance, 
and  employed  there  as  a  motive  power. 
In  this  way  a  mountain  sti'cam  in  the 
Alp«  or  Pyrenees  may  turn  a  lathe, 
or  set  a  loom  id  motion,  in  a  workshop 
in  Paris  or  Lyons ;  or  even  (as  has 

*  Lucrct,  lib.  1.  83006. 
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been  remarkcal),  if  a  wire  Wi 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  whole 
Niagara  would  be  at  oar  dispi 

The  idea  is  at  present  quite  i 
fancy;  but  we  arc  told  thiit  1 
experiments  hitherto  made  sh 
such  an  engine  is  not  only  verjri 
ions  bin  peifeetly  feasible,  nnC 
important  uf  all)  economicjiL 

The  second  engine  p^vc  pron 
considerable  success  when  fir^t  bl 
ottt  in  Paris  about  eight  month 
It  was  invented  by  a  AL  TelliG 
proceeds  on  the  principle  of  ^toi 
force,  to  he  u>ed  when  wanted, 
long  been  well  known  to  ehemig 
a  certain  number  of  gnses  (as  eh 
curbmie  acid,  ammonia,  and  « 
retted  hydro;^en)  can  b^  eoni 
into  li«iuids  by  cold  f>r  pressui*c,< 
combined.  Of  all  these  gases,! 
nia  is  the  most  easily  liquefied,  I 
in-*  for  this  purpose,  at  ordinaf 
pcratures,  a  pressure  only  six  I 
half  times  greater  tlian  that  t 
atmosiihere.  A  supply  of  liqul 
monia  obtained  in  this  manner  h 
by  hL  Tellior  in  a  closed  VQssi 
Ptjriounded  with  a  freezing  mi 
1^0  that  it  has  but  little  tendenejr; 
turn  t:i  Ihe  gnsoous  state,  A< 
quimity  is  allowed  to  escape  fron 
reservoir  under  the  piston  of  tfa 
^iue,  and,  the  temperature  thcroi 
higher  thau  in  the  resci"voir,  tli 
monia  becomes  at  once  converts 
gas,  increasing  thereliy  to  more 
twelve  hundred  times  its  prcvioui 
and  so  dri .  uig  the  t>Lsron  with  greai 
to  the  top  of  t lie  cylinder*  A  little 
is  now  admitted,  which  cntirel 
solves  ttie  ammoiua,  a  vacuum 
thus  created,  and  the  piston  i 
down  airain  by  ilie  pressure  of  t 
witlioul.  ^L  Telller  employs 
such  cylinders,  which  work  in  4| 
sion  ;  and  the  only  apparent  III 
the  power  to  be  obtained  tiom  tl: 
elxine  is  the  amount  of  liquid  ai 
which  would  have  to  be  used,*, 
three  gallons  (or  twenty-two  p 
l)eing  refpired  for  each  horse* 
per  hour.  There  is  no  waste  of 
rial ;  ibr  the  water  which  has  dii 
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ihc  ^  is  saved,  and  the  ammonia  re- 
•>ovcred  from  it  by  evaporation,  and 
rflcrwards  ccondenscd  into  a  liquid. 
H.TcIIier  proposed  to  use  his  engine  for 
p  opclling  omnibuses  and  other  vehi- 
V ks ;  but  it  woald  appear  Ihat  it  is  too 
expensive  and  too  cumbrous  to  be 
pnic:ically  useful ;  there  can,  however, 
1)  •  very  little  doubt  that  the  principle 
rll)  bo  used  with  success  in  some  r.cw 
forja.  A  patent  has  quite  recently 
b -eii  taken  out  for  such  an  engine  in 
Eaghnd.  It  will  be  perceived  at  once 
bow  the  ammonia  enguie  illustrates  the 
law  of  storing  up  force.  It  originates 
DO  power  of  its  own,  but  shnply  gives 
cut  by  degrees"  the  mechanical  force 
Trhich  had  been  previously  employed 
to  change  the  ammonia  from  a  gas  to 
a  liqui'J. 

Lenoir's  "gas-engine"  has  been 
more  successful;  for,  although  but  a 
fci7  months  old,  it  has  been  already 
brgcly  adopted  in  Parisian  hotels, 
schools,  and  other  large  establish- 
ments, for  i-alsing  lifts,  making  ices, 
and  even — for  what  is  not  done  now-a- 
days  by  machinery  ?— cleaning  boots. 
In  London,  it  was  lately  exhibited  in 
Cranboume  Street,  and  is  now  used 
for  turning  lathes  and  for  other  light 
work. 

Tliis  engine,  like  the  ammonia- 
eaginp,  is  provided  with  an  ordinary 
rrlindcr,  into  which  coal-gas  and  air 
are  admitted,  under  the  piston,  in 
tbc  proportions  of  eleven  parts  of  the 
Lifter  to  one  of  the  former.  The 
mixture  is  then  exploded  by  the  elec- 
tric spark,  and  the  remaining  air, 
being  greatly  expanded,  drives  up  the 
piston.  When  the  top  is  reached  the 
iras  and  air  are  again  admitted,  but 
Ibis  time  above  tlie  piston,  and  the 
explosion  is  repeated,  so  that  the  pis- 
ton is  driven  down  again.  The 
most  ingenious  part  of  the  whole 
tbing  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
electric  spark  is  directed  alternately 
to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
ejlindcr.  This  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
liiy  explained  without  a  diagram,  but 
In  brought  about  (roughly  speaking) 
by  connecting  cither  end  of  the  cyhn- 


der  with  a  semicircle  of  brass,  which 
is  touched  by  the  "rotary  crank"  in 
the  course  of  its  revolution.  Tlie 
crank  Is  already  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, and  so  communicates  the  elec- 
tric spark  to  cacli  of  the  semicircles  in 
tarn.  The  cylinder  is  kept  plunged 
in  water,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
overheating  by  the  constant  explo- 
sions. 

This  engine  has  cheapness  for  its 
main  rocommenflation.  A  half-horse- 
powor  gas-engine  (tlio  commonest 
power  made)  costs,  when  complete, 
£65,  and  consumes  twopence  worth 
of  gas  per  hour;  while  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  battery  active  is  about 
fourpence  per  week. 

An  engineer  of  Lyons,  M.  Millon, 
has  since  proposed  to  use,  instead  of 
coal-gas,  the  gases  produced  by  pass- 
ing steam  over  red-hot  coke.  These 
gases  are  found  to  explode  rather 
more  quickly  than  coal-gas,  when 
mixed  with  common  air,  and  finid  by 
the  electric  spark.  They  will  proba- 
bly be  found  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cient when  they  can  be  obtained  ;  but 
in  many  cases  coal-gas  will  be  the 
only  material  available. 

A  M.  Jules  Gros  has  recon!ly  in- 
vented an  engine  in  which  gun-cotton 
is  exploded  in  a  strong  reservoir  and 
air  compressed  iji  another,  the  com- 
pressed air  being  afterward  employed 
to  move  the  pistons  of  the  machine. 
This  sounds  more  dangerous  than  it 
pci'haps  really  is,  since  gun-cotton  is 
now  known  to  be  more  tractable  than 
gunpowder,  when  properly  used;  but 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  ma- 
chine can  be  regular  or  economical 
enough  to  be  more  than  a  curiosity. 

To  dose  the  list  of  French  inven- 
tions of  this  kind,  we  may  state  that 
Count  do  Molin  has  lately  patented  an 
electro-magnetic  machine,  wliich,  he 
states,  will  be  more  powerful  than  any 
previously  made.  It  is  too  compli- 
cated for  a  mere  verbal  descrlplion  to 
be  of  any  use;  but  is  aj>paroutly  not 
free  from  the  fault  of  all  electro- 
magnetic engines,  of  costing  too  much 
to  be  of  practical  value. 
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[ORIOIKAL.] 

CHEISTINE. 

A     TROUBADOUR'S      SONG. 

IN  FTVT!  CANTOS, 

OT     QEORQE     U.     MILES.* 


PRELUDE. 

The  Queen  hath  built  her  a  fairy  Bower 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Accursed  Tower, 

For  the  Moslem  hath  left  his  blood-stained  lair^ 

And  the  banner  of- England  waveth  there. 

Thither  she  lui-eth  theXion  King 

To  hear  a  wandering  Trovere  shig; 

For  well  she  knew  the  Joyous  Art 

Was  surest  path  to  Kichard's  heart. 

But  the  Monarch's  glance  was  on  the  sea — 

Sooth,  ho  was  scarce  in  minstrel  mood, 

For  Philip's  triremes  homeward  stood 

With  all  the  Gallic  chivalry. 

And  as  he  watched  the  filmy  sail 

Upon  the  fiu*thest  billow  fail, 

lie  muttered,  "Kichard  ill  can  spare 

Thee  and  thy  Templars,  false  and  fair; 

Yet  God  hath  willed  it — homo  to  thee, 

Death  or  Jerusalem  for  me!" 

Then  pressing  with  a  knightly  kiss 

The  peerless  liand  that  slept  in  his, 

"All,  would  our  own  Blondel  were  here 

To  try  a  measure  I  wove  last  e'en. 

What  songster  hast  thou  caught,  my  Queen, 

AVhose  harp  may  soothe  a  Monarch's  ear?" 

She  beckoned,  and  the  Trovere  bowed 

To  many  a  Lord  and  Ladye  fair 

That  gathered  round  the  royal  pair; 

But  most  his  simple  song  was  vowed 

To  a  sweet  shape  witli  (lark  brown  hair, 

Half  hidden  in  the  gentle  crowd ; 

Pale  as  a  spirit,  sharply  slender, 

In  maiden  beauty's  crescent  splendor. 

And  never  yet  bent  Minstrel  loiee 

To  Mistress  lovelier  than  she. 

•  Coo«*H''»'t  NAcorcd. 
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THE  FIBST  SONG. 


Ye  have  heard  of  the  Castle  of  Miolan 

And  how  it  hath  stood  Bince  time  began, 

Midway  to  yon  mountain's  brow, 

Guarding  the  beantifnl  valley  below: 

Its  crest  the  clonds,  its  ancient  feet 

Where  the  Arc  and  the  Is^re  mnrmnring  meet 

Earth  hath  few  lovelier  scenes  to  show 

Than  Miolan  with  its  hxmdred  halls, 

Its  massive  towers  and  bannered  waJls, 

Looming  ont  throngh  the  vines  and  walnnt  woods 

That  gladden  its  stately  solitudes. 

And  there  might  ye  hear  but  yestermom 

The  lend  halloo  and  the  hxmter's  horn. 

The  langh  of  maildd  men  at  plav. 

The  drinking  bont  and  the  roimdelay. 

But  now  all  is  sternest  silence  there. 

Save  tiie  beU  that  calls  to  veerper  prayer ; 

Save  the  ceaseless  sui^e  of  a  father's  wail. 

And,  hark  !  ye  may  near  the  Baron's  Tale. 


"  Come  hither.  Hermit ! — ^Yestermom 
I  had  an  only  son, 
A  gallant  fair  as  e'er  was  bom, 

A  knight  whose  spurs  were  won 
In  the  red  tide  bv  Godfrey's  side 
At  Ascalon. 
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"  "Rut  vestennom  he  came  to  me 
For  blessing  on  his  lance, 
And  dcatli  and  danger  seemed  to  flee 

The  joyaunce  of  ms  glance, 
For  he  would  ride  to  win  his  Bride, 
Christine  of  France. 

"  All  sparkling  in  the  sun  he  stood 
In  mail  of  Milan  dressed, 
A  scarf,  the  gift  of  her  ho  wooed. 

Lay  lightly  o'er  his  breast, 
As,  "with  a  clang,  to  horse  he  sprang 
With  nodding  crest 

"  Gaily  ho  grasped  the  stirrup  cup 
Afoam  \vith  spicy  ale, 
But  as  he  took  tlie  goblet  up 

Methouglit  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
And  a  shudder  ran  through  the  iron  man 
And  through  his  mail. 

^  Oft  had  I  seen  him  breast  the  shock 
Of  squire  or  crowned  king, 
His  front  was  firm  as  rooted  rock 

When  spears  were  shivering: 
I  knew  no  blow  could  shake  nim  so 
From  living  thing. 

**  Twas  something  near  akin  to  death 
That  blanched  and  froze  his  cheek. 
Yet  'twas  not  death,  for  he  had  breath, 

And  when  I  bade  liim  speak. 
Unto  his  breast  his  hand  he  pressed 
With  one  wild  shriet. 

"  The  hand  thus  clasped  upon  his  heart 
So  sharply  curbed  the  rein. 
Grey  Caliph,  rearing  with  a  start, 

Went  bounding;  o  cr  the  plain 
Away,  away  with  echoing  ncigli 
And  streaming  mane. 

"  After  him  sped  the  menial  throng ; 
I  stirred  not  in  my  fear; 
Perchance  I  swooned,  for  it  seemed  not  long 

Ere  the  race  did  reappear. 
And  my  son  still  led  on  his  desert-bred. 
Grasping  his  spear. 
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^  Unchanged  in  look  or  limb,  he  came, 
He  and  his  barb  so  fleet. 
His  hand  still  on  his  heart,  the  same 

Stem  bearing  in  his  seat, 
And  wheeling  round  with  sudden  bound 
Stopped  at  my  feet 

"And  soon  as  ceased  that  wildering  tramp 
'  What  ails  thee,  boy  V  I  cried — 
Taking  his  hand  all  cnill  and  damp — 

'  What  means  this  fearful  ride  ? 
Alight,  alight,  for  lips  so  white 
Would  scare  a  Bride!' 

"  But  sternly  to  liis  steed  clove  he, 
And  answer  made  ho  none, 
I  clasped  him  by  his  barbed  knee 

And  there  I  made  my  moan; 
Wliile  icily  ho  stared  at  me, 
At  mo  alone. 

"  A  strange,  unmeaning  stare  was  that, 
And  a  page  beside  mo  said, 
*If  ever  corse  in  saddle  sat, 

Our  lord  is  certes  s^d!' 
But  I  smote  the  lad,  tor  it  drove  me  mad 
To  think  him  dead. 

"  What !  dead  so  young,  what !  lost  so  soon. 
My  beautiful,  my  brave! 
Sooner  the  sun  should  find  at  noon 

In  central  heaven  a  grave! 
Sweet  Jesu,  no,  it  is  not  so 

When  Thou  canst  save  I 

"  For  was  ho  dead  and  was  he  sped. 
When  he  could  ride  so  well. 
So  bravely  bear  his  plumed  head? 

Or,  was't  some  spirit  fell 
In  causeless  wrath  nad  crossed  his  path 
With  fiendish  spell? 

"  Oh,  Ucrmit,  'twas  a  cruel  sight. 
And  He,  who  loves  to  bless, 
Ne'er  sent  on  son  such  bitter  blight, 

On  sire  such  soro  distress, 

Such  piteous  pass,  and  I,  alas. 

So  powerless! 
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"  Tliey  would  have  ta'en  him  from  his  horse 
The  while  I  wept  and  prajed, 
They  would  have  lain  him  like  a  corse 

Upon  a  litter  made 
Of  traversed  spear  and  martial  gear, 
But  1  forbade. 

^^  I  jzazed  into  his  face  again, 
1  chafed  his  hand  once  more, 
I  summoned  him  to  speak,  in  vain — 

He  sat  there  as  before. 
While  the  gallant  Grey  in  dumb  dismay 
His  rider  bore. 

"  Full  well,  full  well  Grey  Caliph  then 
The  horror  seemed  to  know, 
E'en  deeper  than  my  mailM  men 

Methought  he  felt  our  woe; 
For  the  barbed  head  of  the  desert-bred 
Was  drooping  low. 

^^  Amazed,  aghast,  he  gazed  at  me. 
That  mourner  true  and  good. 
Then  backward  at  my  boy  looked  he. 

As  if  a  word  he  sued. 
And  like  sculptured  pile  in  abbey  aisle 
The  train  there  stood. 

"  I  took  the  rein :  the  frozen  one 
Still  fast  in  saddle  sate. 
As  tremblingly  I  led  him  on 

Toward  the  great  castle  gate. 
O  walls  mine  own,  why  have  ye  grown 
So  desolate? — 

^^  I  led  them  to  the  castle  gate 
And  paused  before  the  shrine 
Where  throned  in  state  from  earliest  date. 

Protectress  of  our  line. 
Madonna  pressed  dose  to  her  breast 
The  Babe  Divine. 

^  And  kneeling  lowly  at  her  feet, 
I  begged  the  Mother  mild 
That  she  would  sue  her  Jesu  sweet 

To  aid  my  stricken  child; 
And  the  meek  staiiie  face  flaahed  full. of  grace 
Ab  if  she  gmiled. 
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**  And  methonght  the  eyes  of  the  Full  of  Grace 
Upon  my  darling  snone, 
Till  living  seemed  that  marble  face 
And  the  living  man  seemed  stone, 
While  a  halo  played  round  the  Momer  Maid 
And  round  her  Son. 

"  And  there  was  radiance  everywhere 
Surpassing  light  of  day, 
On  man  and  horae,  on  shield  and  spear 

Burned  the  bright,  blinding  ray; 
But  most  it  shone  on  my  omy  one 
And  his  gallant  Grey. 

"  A  sudden  dang  of  armor  rang, 
My  bojr  lajr  on  the  sward, 
Tip  nigh  in  air  Grey  Caliph  sprang, 

An  mstant  fiercely  pawed. 
Then  trembling  stood  aghast  and  viewed 
His  fallen  lord. 

"  Then  with  the  flash  of  fire  away 
Like  sunbeam  o'er  the  plain. 
Away,  away  with  echoing  neigh 

And  wildly  waving  mane. 
Away  he  sped,  loose  from  his  head 
The  flying  rein. 

^  I  watched  the  steed  from  pass  to  pass 
Unto  the  welkin's  rim, 
I  feared  to  turn  my  eyes,  alas. 

To  trust  a  look  at  mm; 
And  when  I  turned,  my  temples  burned 
And  all  grew  dim. 

^'  Sweet  if  such  swoon  could  endless  be, 
Yet  speedily  I  woke 
And  missed  my  boy:  they  showed  him  me 

Full  length  on  bed  of  oak. 
Clad  as  'twas  meet  in  mail  complete 
And  sable  doak. 

"  All  of  our  race  upon  that  bier 
Had  rested  one  by  one, 
I  had  seen  my  father  lying  there. 

And  now  there  lay  my  son! 
Ahl  my  sick  soul  bled  tne  while  it  said — 
'  Thy  will  be  done  I' 
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'  Bricrht  glanced  tho  crest,  bright  gleamed 
lliat  well  had  played  their  part, 
Ilia  laneo  Btill  olaspedj  nor  coiud  they  etir 

llis  left  hand  from  his  heart; 
There  fa&t  it  clove,  nor  would  it  move 
With  all  their  art 

*  I  found  no  voice,  I  ehed  no  tear, 
They  thought  nie  well  resigned, 
All  else  who  Btood  around  the  bier 

With  weeping  much  were  blind; 

And  a  mourning  voice  went  through  the  hon 
LLko  a  low  wind, 

And  there  was  eoh  of  aged  man 

And  woman's  wailing  cry, 
All  cheeks  wero  wan,  all  eyes  overran, 

Yon  fair-haired  maidens  eigh, 
And  one  apart  with  breaking  heart 
'  oeps  bitterly. 


"  But  sharper  than  spear-thrust^  I  trow, 
Their  wailing  through  me  went ; 
Stem  silence  euitcd  best  my  woe, 

And,  howe'cr  well  tlie  intent, 
Their  menial  din  seemed  half  ukin 
To  merriment, 

"  For  oh,  such  grief  was  mock  to  mine 
AVhoae  days  were  all  undone, 
The  last  of  all  tliis  ancient  line 

To  share  whose  grief  was  none  I 
Straight  from  the  hall  I  barred  them  all 
And  stood  aJoue. 


"* Receive  me  now,  thou  bed  of  oak  I' 
I  fell  upon  tho  bier, 
And,  Hermit,  when  this  morning  broke 

It  found  mo  clingin^there. 
O  maddening  morn!    Tliat  day  dai'e  daJ 
On  soch  a  pair! 

**  I  sent  for  thee,  thou  man  of  God, 

To  w^ateh  with  mo  to-night ; 

My  boy  still  liveth,  by  tlie  rood, 

Nor  shall  bo  funeral  rite ! — 
But,  Hermit,  come:  thla  is  the  room :J 
There  lie»  the  Knight!'' 
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in. 


Bat  die  apart 
With  breaking  heart? — 
That  very  yestermom  she  stood 
In  the  deepest  shade  of  the  walnut  wood, 
As  a  Knifi^t  rode  by  on  his  raven  steed, 
Crying,  "  Daughter  mine,  hast  thou  done  the  deed  ? 
I  gave  thee  the  venom,  I  gave  thee  the  spell, 
A  jealous  heart  might  use  them  well." 
But  she  waved  her  white  arms  and  only  said, 
"  On  oaken  bier  is  Miolan  laid  1" 

. "  Dead !"  laughed  tlie  Knight.    "  Then  rormd  Pilate's  Peak 
Let  the  red  li^ht  bum  and  the  eagle  shriek. 
When  Miolan^  heir  lies  on  the  bier, 
Low  is  the  only  lance  I  fear: 

I  rido,  I  ride  to  win  my  Bride, 

Ho,  Eblis,  to  thy  servant's  side. 

Thou  hast  sworn  no  foe 


Shall  laj  mo  low 


Till  the  dead  in  arms  against  me  rido !" 


THE  SECOND  SONG. 


They  passed  into  an  ancient  hall 
With  oaken  arches  spanned. 

Full  many  a  shield  hung  on  the  wall. 
Full  many  a  broken  brand. 

And  barbed  spear  and  scimetar 
From  Holy  Land. 


And  Bcarfe  of  dames  of  high  degree 

With  gold  and  iewcls  rich, 
And  many  a  mouldered  efii^gv 

In  many  a  mouldering  nicne, 
like  grey  sea  ahells  whose  crumbling  cells 
Bestrew  Uie  beach. 
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The  sacred  dead  possessed  the  place, 

The  silent  cobweb  wreathed 
The  tombs  where  slept  tliat  wamor  race, 

AVitli  swortJa  for  ever  sheathed : 
You  seemed  to  share  the  very  air 
Which  they  had  breatlied. 

Oh,  darksome  was  that  funeral  room, 

Those  oaken  arehea  dim, 
The  torchlight,  struggling  tiirough  the  gloom, 

Fell  faint  on  effige  grim, 
On  dragon  dread  and  carved  head 
Of  Chenibim. 

Of  Cherubim  fast  by  a  elirino 

Wliereon  tlie  last  sad  rite 
Was  wont  for  all  that  ancient  line, 

For  dame  and  belted  knight — 
A  shrine  of  Moan  which  death  alone 
Did  ever  light 

But  lipht  not  now  that  altar  stone 

AVhile  hope  of  life  remain, 
Though  darksome  be  that  altar  lone, 

Umit  that  funeral  fane^ 
Save  by  the  rays  cast  by  the  blaze 
Of  torches  twain. 

Of  torches  twain  at  head  and  heel 

Of  him  who  seemetli  dead, 
Who  sleepeth  so  well  in  his  coat  of  steel, 

His  cloak  around  him  spread — 
The  young  Knight  fair,  who  lieth  tliere 
On  oaken  bed. 


One  hand  Btill  fastened  to  his  heart, 

The  other  on  hia  lance, 
While  tlirough  his  eyelids,  half  apart, 

Life  seemeth  half  to  glance. 
**  Sweet  youtli  awake,  for  Jesu'S  sake, 
From  this  strange  trance  f 

But  heed  or  answer  there  is  none. 

Then  knelt  that  Hermit  old; 
To  Mother  Mary  and  her  Son 

Full  many  a  prayer  he  told, 
Whose  wonclroiiB  words  tbe  Church  records 
In  lettered  gold: 
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And  many  a  precious  litany 

And  many  a  pious  vow, 
Then  rising  said,  "If  fiend  it  be, 

That  fiend  shadl  leave  thee  now!" 
And  traced  the  sign  of  the  Cross  divine 
On  lips  and  brow. 

As  well  expect  yon  cherub's  wings 

To  wave  at  matin  bell ! 
ISTot  all  the  relics  of  the  kings 

Could  break  that  iron  spell. 
"  Pray  for  the  dead,  let  mass  be  said, 
Toll  forth  the  knell !" 

"Not  yetr  the  Baron    gasped  and  sank 

As  if  beneath  a  blow. 
With  lins  all  writhing  as  they  drank 

The  dregs  of  deepest  woe ; 
With  eyes  aglare,  and  scattered  hair 
Tossed  to  and  fro. 

So  swings  the  leaf  that  lingers  last 

When  wintry  tempests  sweep. 
So  reels  when  storms  have  stripped  the  mast 

The  galley  on  the  deep. 
So  nods  the  snow  on  Eigher's  brow 
Before  the  leap. 

Uncertain  'mid  his 'tangled  hair 

His  nalsied  finders  stray, 
He  smileth  in  his  dumb  despair 

like  a  sick  child  at  play. 
Though  wet,  I  trow,  with  tears  eno' 
That  beard  so  grey. 

Oh,  Hermit,  lift  him  to  your  breast. 

There  best  his  heart  may  bleed ; 
Since  none  but  heaven  can  give  him  rest, 

Heaven's  priest  must  meet  his  need: 
Dry  that  white  beard,  now  wet  and  weird 
As  pale  sea-weed. 

Uprising  slowly  from  the  ground, 

With  short  and  frequent  breafli. 
In  aimless  circles,  round  and  round, 

The  Baron  totterefli 
With  trailing  feet,  a  mourner  meet 
For  house  of  death. 
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Till,  pausing  by  the  Bhrine  of  Moan, 
lie  said,  the  while  he  wept, 
"Here,  Hermit,  here  mine  only  one,, 
"When  all  the  castle  slept, 
As  maiden  knight,  o'er  armor  bright. 
His  first  watch  kept 

"  This  is  the  casqne  that  first  he  wore, 
And  this  his  virein  shield, 
This  lance  to  his  £rst  tilt  he  bore, 

"With  this  first  took  the  field — 
How  light,  how  Idche  to  that  huge  ash 
He  now  doth  wield! 

"  This  blade  hath  levelled  at  a  blow 
The  she-wolf  in  her  den, 
"With  this  red  falchion  he  laid  low 

The  slippery  Saracen. 
God  I  will  that  hand,  so  near  his  brand. 
Ne'er  strike  again? 

**  Frown  not  on  him,  ye  men  of  old. 
Whose  glorious  race  is  run; 
Frown  not  on  him,  my  fathers  bold, 

Though  many  the  "field  ye  won : 
His  name  and  los  may  mate  with  yours 
Thoi^h  but  begun! 

"  Eeccive  him,  ye  departed  brave, 
Unlock  the  gates  of  light. 
And  rai^e  yourselves  about  his  grave 

To  hau  a  brother  knight, 
"Who  never  erred  in  deed  or  word 
Against  the  right  I 

^  But  is  he  dead  and  is  he  sped 
Withouten  scathe  or  scar  i 
Why,  Hermit,  he  hath  often  bled 

From  sword  and  scimetar — 
I've  seen  him  ride,  wounds  gaping  wide. 
From  war  to  war. 

"  And  hath  a  silent,  viewless  thing 
Laid  danger's  darling  low. 
When  youth  and  hope  were  on  the  wing 

And  life  in  mommg  glow? 
Not  yonder  worm  in  winter's  storm 
Pcrisheth  so  I 
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"  Oh,  Ilsrmit,  tliou  hast  heard,  I  ween, 
Of  trances  long  and  deep. 
But,  Hermit,  hast  thou  ever  seen 

That  grim  and  stony  sleep. 
And  canst  thou  tell  how  long  a  spell 
Such  slumbers  keep? 

^  Oh,  be  tliere  naught  to  break  the  chann. 
To  thaw  this  icy  chain; 
Has  Mother  Church  no  word  to  warm 

These  freezing  lips  again; 
Be  holy  prayer  and  babams  rare 
Anke  in  vain  ? . . . . 

"  A  cin-se  on  thy  ill-omened  head ; 
Man,  bid  me  not  despair; 
Churl,  say  not  that  a  Knight  is  dead 
When  ne  can  couch  his  spear ; 

Wlien  he  can  ride ^Monk,  thou  hast  lied. 

He  lives,  I  swear! 

"  Up  from  that  bier !    Boy,  to  thy  feet  I 
Know'st  not  thy  father's  voice? 
Thou  ne'er  hast  disobeyed  .  .  .  is't  meet 

A  sire  should  summon  thrice? 
By  these  grey  hairs,  by  these  salt  tears. 
Awake,  arise ! 

^^  Ho,  lover,  to  tliy  ladye  flee, 
I)ig  deep  the  crimson  spur; 
Sleep  not  'twixt  this  lean  monk  and  mo 

W  hen  thou  shouldst  kneel  to  her ! 
Oh  'tis  a  sin,  Christine  to  win 
And  thou  not  stir  I 

"  Ho,  laggard,  hear  yon  trumpet's  note 
Go  sounding  to  the  skies. 
The  lists  are  set,  the  bannera  float. 

Yon  loud-mouthed  herald  cries, 
'  Eide,  gallant  knights,  Christine  invites^ 
Herself  the  prize  1' 

"  Ho,  craven,  shun'st  thou  the  melee. 
When  she  expects  thy  brand 
To  prove  to-day  in  fair  tourney 

A  title  to  her  hand? 
Up,  dullard  base,  or  by  the  mass 

I'll  make  thee  stand  I"  .  .  .  . 


hrtstine : 


uottrs 


Tlirice  strove  he  then  to  wrench  apart 
Those  fingers  from  the  spear, 

Thrice  strove  to  sever  from  t!ie  heart 
The  hand  that  rested  there, 

Thrico  strove  in  vain  witli  frantic  strain 
That  shook  the  bier. 

Thrice  witlx  the  dead  the  living  strove, 

Their  armor  rang  a  peal^ 
Tlie  sleeping  knight  he  woold  not  move 

Although  the  sire  did  reel: 
That  stately  corse  defied  all  force, 
Stubborn  as  eteeh 

"  Ay,  dead,  dead,  dead !"  the  Baron  cried ; 
"Dear  Hermit,  I  did  rave. 
O  were  we  sleeping  side  by  eidel   .   , 

Good  mook,  1  penance  crave 
For  all  I  said  .  ,  ,  ,  Ay,  he  is  dead, 
Pray  heaven  to  save! 

**  Betake  thee  to  thy  crucifix, 
And  let  me  while  I  may 
Rain  kisses  on  these  frozen  cheeks 

Before  they  know  decay. 
Leave  me  to  weep  and  watch  and  keep 
The  worm  at  bay. 

**  Thou  wilt  not  spare  thy  prayers,  I  trust ; 
But  name  not  now  the  grave — 
111  wat(!h  him  to  the  very  dust  I  ,  .  .  . 

So,  llermit,  to  thy  cave, 
Whilst  here  I  cling  lest  creeping  thing 
Insult  the  brave  V 


Why  starts  the  Ilermit  to  his  feet, 
Why  Bpringa  he  to  the  bier, 

Wliy  calleth  ne  on  Jesu  sweet, 
Staying  the  starting  tear, 

What  whispereth  he  naif  trustfully 
And  half  in  fear? 


Christine:  A  Troubadour's  Song.  45 

"  Sir  Knight,  thy  ring  hath  razed  his  flesh — 
'Twas  in  thy  frenzy  done; 
Lo,  from  his  \^Tist  how  fast  and  fresh 

The  blood-drops  trickling  run; 
Heaven  vet  may  wake,  for  Mary's  sake, 
Tny  warrior  son. 

"  Heap  ashes  on  thy  head.  Sir  Knight, 
In  sackdoih  gird  thee  well. 
The  shrine  of  Moan  must  blaze  in  light, 

The  morning  mass  must  swell; 
Arouse  from  ^eep  the  castle  keep, 
Sound  every  bell !" 

Thev  come,  pale  maid  and  mailed  man 

They  throng  into  the  hall. 
The  watcher  ttom  the  barbican. 

The  warder  from  the  wall^ 
And  she  apart,  with  breaking  heart. 
The  last  of  all. 

^^Introihol  IntroihoP^ 

The  morning  mass  begins; 

'' Mea  cvlpa!  mea  cwpa!^ 

Forgive  us  all  our  sins; 
And  the  rapt  Hermit  chaunts  with  streaming  eyes, 
That  seem  to  enter  Paradise, 

"GUmat   Gloria  r 
The  shrine  of  Moan  had  never  known 
That  gladdest  of  all  hymns. 


The  fair-haired  maiden  standeth  apart 
In  the  chapel  ^loom,  with  breaking  heart. 
But  a  smile  broke  over  her  face  as  she  said, 

"  The  draught  was  well  measured,  I  ween ; 
He  liveth,  thank  Allah,  but  not  to  wed 

His  beautiful  Christine. 
No  lance  hath  Miolan  couched  to^ay : 
Let  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  watch  and  pray. 

Till  the  lists  shall  hear  mo  shriek 
Of  the  Dauphin's  dat^hter  borne  away 

By  the  Knight  of  Pilate's  Peak." 


TO  Bs  Qovnx\rB>. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV^*  E.  B.  PUSEY,  D.U,  ON  HIS  RECENT 
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BT  JOHN  JIE^^*Y  NEWMAN,  D.D.,  OP  THE  ORATORY, 
'  Teol,  DomLnef  ct  noli  tardATO,  retiucA  CnclAora  plebi  tme ;  ct  rovoca  dispcrioB  in  temm 
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No  one  who  desires  the  union  of 
Chnstendonij  after  itB  many  and  lung- 
poinding  divisions,  can  have  any  other 
feeling  than  joy,  my  dear  Pusey,  at 
finding  from  your  recent  volume  that 
you  see  your  way  to  make  definite 
proposals  to  ii3  for  efll'cting  that 
great  object,  and  are  able  to  Jay  do^rn 
tJie  basis  and  conditions  on  which  you 
could  co-operate  in  advancing  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  ihat  wo  should  con- 
cur in  the  details  of  your  scheme,  or 
in  the  principles  which  it  involTes,  in 
order  to  welcome  tbo  important  fact 
that,  with  your  personal  knowledge 
of  tho  Anglican  Wdy,  and  your  expe- 
rience of  ii3  composition  and  tenden- 
cies, you  consider  the  time  to  be 
come  when  you  and  your  friends  may, 
without  imprudence,  turn  your  minds 
to  tho  contemplation  of  such  an  enter- 
prieo.  Even  were  you  an  individual 
member  of  that  church,  a  watclunan 
upon  a  liigh  tower  in  a  metropolis  of 
religious  opinion,  we  should  naturally 
listCD  with  interest  to  what  you  had 
to  report  of  the  state  of  the  sky  and 
the  progress  of  the  night,  what  stars 
were  mounting  up  or  what  clouds 
gathering;  what  weits  the  prospects 
of  the  it^oo  great  parties  which  An- 
glicanism conuuna  within  it,  and  what 
was  just  DOW  tho  action  upon  tliem 
respectively  of  the  poUttcs  and  science 
of  the  time.  You  do  not  go  into 
these  matters ;  but  tJic  step  you  have 
taken  is  evidently  tho  measure  and 
the  isaue  of  the  view  which  you  have 
formed  of  them  all 

However,  you  ore  not  »  mere  indi- 
vidual; from  early  youth  you  have 
devoted  yourself  to  the  Established 
Chorcb,  and  after  between  forty  and 


My  years  of  unremitting  labor  in  its 
service,  your  roots  and  your  branches 
stretch  out  through  every  portion  of 
its  large  territory.  You,  more  tlian 
any  one  else  alive,  have  beeu  the 
present  and  untiring  agent  by  whom  a 
great  work  has  been  effected  in  it; 
and,  far  more  than  is  usual,  you  have 
received  in  your  lifetime,  as  well  as 
merited,  the  confidence  of  your  brolh- 
rcn.  You  cannot  speak  merely  for 
yourself;  yonr  anteccdcnls,  your  ex- 
isting influence,  are  a  pledge  to  us 
that  what  you  may  determine  will  be 
the  dctermmation  of  a  multitude. 
Numbers,  too,  for  whom  you  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  spe^,  will  be 
moved  by  your  authority  or  your 
arguments ;  and  numbers,  again,  who 
aie  of  a  school  more. recent  than  your 
own,  and  who  are  only  not  your  fol- 
lowers because  they  have  outstripped 
you  in  their  free  speeches  and  demon* 
strativc  acts  in  cur  behalf,  will,  for 
the  occasion,  accept  you  as  their 
spokesman.  There  is  no  one  any- 
where— among  ourselves,  in  your 
own  body,  or,  I  suppose,  in  the  Greek 
Church — who  can  aflbct  so  vast  a 
circle  of  men,  so  virtuous,  so  able,  so 
learned,  so  zealous,  as  come,  more  or 
less,  under  your  influence ;  and  I  can- 
not pay  them  all  a  greater  compli- 
ment, than  to  tell  them  they  ought  all 
to  be  Catholics,  nor  do  them  a  moro^^ 
affectionate  service  than  to  pray  that^^ 
they  may  one  day  become  such.  Nor 
can  I  address  myself  to  an  act  roor 
pleasing,  as  I  trust,  to  the  Divinfl 
Lord  of  the  church,  and  more  loys 
and  dutitul  to  his  Vicar  on  earth, 
tlian  to  attempt,  however  feebly,  to 
promote  so  great  a  consummation. 


JaW 
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I  know  the  joy  it  would  give  those 
conscientious  men  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  to  be  one  with  ourselves. 
I  know  how  their  hearts  spring  up 
with  a  spontaneous  transport  at  the 
very  thought  of  union;  and  what 
yearning:  is  theirs  after  that  great  priv- 
ilege, which  they  have  not,  commun- 
ion with  the  See  of  Peter  and  its  pres- 
ent, past,  and  future.  I  conjecture  it 
hv  what  I  used  to  feel  myself,  while 
vet  iu  the  Anglican  Church.  I  recol- 
lect well  what  an  outcast  I  seemed 
to  mTself  when  I  took  down  from  the 
^l«?lve8  of  my  library  the  volumes 
of  St.  Athanasius  or  St.  Basil,  and 
set  myself  to  study  them ;  and  how, 
on  the  contrar}%  when  at  length  I  was 
brought  into  Catholicism,  I  kissed 
them  with  delight,  with  a  feeling  that 
in  them  I  had  more  than  all  that  I 
had  lost,  and,  as  though  I  were  direct- 
ly addressing  the  glorious  saints  who 
bequeathed  them  to  the  Church,  I 
Kiid  to  the  inanimate  pages,  "You 
are  now  mine,  and  I  am  now  yours, 
beyond  any  mistake."  Such,  I  con- 
ceive, would  be  the  joy  of  the  per- 
sons I  speak  of,  if  they  could  wake  up 
one  morning  and  find  themselves  pos- 
wssed  by  right  of  Catholic  traditions 
and  hopes,  without  violence  to  their 
own  sense  of  duty;  and,  certainly, 
I  am  the  last  man  to  say  that  such 
violence  is  in  any  case  hiwfiil,  that  the 
claims  of  conscience  are  not  para- 
niount,  or  that  any  one  may  overleap 
^hat  he  deliberately  liolds  to  be 
God*8  command,  in  order  to  make 
liis  path  easier  for  him  or  his  heart 
lighter. 

I  am  the  last  man  to  quarrel  witli 
<fe  jealous  deference  to  the  voice  of 
our  conscience,  whatever  judgment 
others  may  form  of  us  in  conse- 
Qncnce,  for  this  reason — because 
their  case,  as  it  at  present  stands,  has, 
a»  you  know,  been  my  own.  You 
ntoilect  well  what  hard  things  were 
said  ajrainst  us  twenty-five  years  ago, 
^hich  we  knew  in  our  hearts  we 
did  not  deserve.  Hence,  I  am  now  in 
•he  position  of  the  fugitive  queen  in 
Uie well-known  passage,  who,  "baud 


ignara  mali"  herselt;  had  learned  to 
synapathize  with  those  who  were  in- 
heritors of  her  past  wanderings. 
There  were  priests,  good  men,  whose 
zeal  outstripped  their  knowledge,  and 
who  in  consequence  spoke  confidently, 
when  they  would  have  been  wiser 
had  they  suspended  their  adverse 
judgment  of  those  whom  they  had 
soon  to  welcome  as  brethren  in  com- 
munion. We  at  that  time  were  in 
worse  plight  than  your  friends  are 
now,  for  our  opponents  put  their  very 
haixlest  thoughts  of  us  into  print.  One 
of  thdm  wrote  thus  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  one  of  the  Catholic 
bishops : 

"  That  this  Oxford  crisis  is  a  real  prog. 
resB  to  Catholicism,  I  have  all  along  con- 
sidered a  perfect  delusion.  ...  I  look 
upon  Mr.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  their 
associates  as  wily  and  crafty,  though  un- 
skilful, guides.  .  .  .  Tho  embrace  of 
Mr.  Newman  is  the  kiss  that  would  betray 
us.  .  .  .  But — what  is  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  rancorous  malignity  of 
these  men — their  calumnies  are  often  lav- 
ished upon  us,  when  wo  should  bo  led  to 
think  that  tho  subject-matter  of  their 
treatises  closed  every  avenue  against  their 
vituperation.  Tho  three  last  volumes  [of 
tho  Tracts]  have  opened  my  eyes  to  tue 
craftiness  and  the  cunning,  as  well  as  tho 
malice,  of  tho  members  of  the  Oxford 
convention.  .  .  .  If  tho  Puseyite*  are 
to  bo  the  new  apostles  of  Qrcat  Britain, 
my  hopes  for  my  country  are  lowering 
and  gloomy.  ...  I  would  never  have 
consented  to  enter  the  lists  against  this 
strange  confraternity  ...  if  I  did 
not  feel  that  my  own  prelate  was  opposed 
to  tho  guile  and  treachery  of  thedo  men. 
....  I  impeach  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
friends  of  a  deadly  hatred  of  our  religion. 
.  .  .  .  What,  my  lord,  would  the  Holy 
Sco  think  of  tho  works  of  these  Pusey- 
ites?    .    .    ." 

Another  priest,  himself  a  convert, 
wrote : 

"As  we  approach  toward  Catholicity 
our  lovo  and  respect  increases,  and  our 
violence  dies  away ;  but  the  bulk  of  these 
men  become  more  rabid  as  they  become 
like  Rome,  a  plain  proof  of  their  designs. 

.  .  .  I  do  not  believe  that  they  aro 
any  nearer  the  portals  of  the  Catholic 
Church  than  tho  most  prejudiced  Metho- 
dist and  Evangelical  preacher 

Such,  rev.  sir,  is  an  outline  of  my  viewt 
on  tho  Oxford  movement." 


mmof^^Jmmr  ta  Dr.  Puse^f* 


I  do  not  say  that  sucli  a  view  of  us 
was  unnatural ;  ami,  for  myself,  I 
readily  confess  that  I  had  used  about 
the  cimrch  Bueh  language  that  I  had 
no  claim  on  Catholics  for  any  mercy. 
But,  after  all,  and  m  fact,  they  wero 
wrong  in  their  anticipations — ^nor  did 
their  brethren  agree  with  them  at  the 
time.  Es(>ecially  Dr.  Wiseman  (aa  he 
was  then)  took  a  larger  and  more 
generous  view  of  us ;  nor  did  the  Holy 
See  interfere,  though  the  writer  of  one 
of  these  passages  invoked  its  judg- 
ment. The  event  showed  that  the 
more  cautious  line  of  conduct  was  the 
more  prudent ;  and  one  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  taken  part  against  us,  with  a 
supererogation  of  charity,  sent  me  ou 
bis  death-bed  an  expression  of  liis  sor- 
row for  having  in  past  years  mistrust- 
ed  me.  A  faulty  conscience,  faith- 
fully obeyed,  through  God's  mercy, 
bad  in  the  long  run  brought  me  right. 

Fully,  then,  do  I  recognize  tho 
rights  of  conscience  in  this  matter.  I 
find  no  fault  in  your  stating,  as  clearly 
and  completely  as  you  can,  ihe  diffi- 
culties wluch  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
joining  us.  I  cannot  wonder  tliat  you 
begin  with  stipidating  conditions  of 
union,  though  I  do  not  concur  in  ihem 
myself,  and  think  that  in  tlie  event  you 
yourself  would  be  content  to  let  thcjn 
drop.  Such  representations  as  yours 
are  necessary  to  open  the  subject  in 
debate ;  they  ascertain  how  the  land 
lies,  and  serve  to  clear  the  ground. 
Thus  I  begin  ;  but,  after  allowing  as 
much  as  tliis,  I  am  obliged  in  honesty 
to  say  what  I  fear,  my  dear  Fusey, 
will  pain  you.  Yet  I  am  confident, 
tny  vei7  dear  friend,  that  at  least  you 
will  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say, 
what  I  must  say,  or  say  nothing  at  all, 
that  there  is  much  both  in  the  matter 
and  in  the  manner  of  your  volume 
calculated  to  wound  those  who  love 
you  well,  but  love  truth  more.  So  it  is ; 
with  the  best  motives  and  kind«3st  in- 
teotions,  **C£Edimur,  ct  totidem  pla- 
gis  consumimus  hostcm."  We  give 
YOU  a  sharp  cut,  and  you  return  it. 
You  complain  of  our  being  *'  dry,  bard, 
and  UQsympathizing  i*  and  wo  answer 


>u« 
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thtit  you  arc  unfair  and  irritatinj 
But  we  at  least  have  not  professed 
be  comiwsing  .an  Ironicon,  when  we 
treated  you  as  foes.  There  was  one  of 
old  time  who  wreathed  his  sword  in 
myrtle ;  excuse  me — you  discha] 
your  olive-branch  as  ii*  from  a  catapu] 

Do  not  think  I  am  not  serious ; 
sjioke  seriously,  I  should  seem  to  speak 
harshly.      Who  will  venture  to  assert 
that   the   hundred   pages  which   you 
have  devoted  to  tlie  Blessed  Virgm 
give  other  than  a  one-sided  view  of 
our  teaching  about  her,  little  suited  to 
w  in  us  ?     It  may  be  a  salutary  c^s- 
tigation,  if  any  of  us  have  fairly  pro- 
voked it,  hut  it  is  not  making  the  best 
of  matters ;   it  is  not  smootliing  thoj 
way  for  an  utiderstanding  or  a  con 
promise.     It  lead^  a  writer  in  tho  mo 
moderate  and  Hberal  Anglican  news*! 
paper  of  the  day,  the  **  Guardian," 
turn  away  from  your  representation  i 
us    with    horror*     **  It  is   language,"! 
says    your    reviewer,  "which,  at\erj 
having  often  hciird  it,  we  still  can  only] 
hear  with  horror.     We  had  rather  not 
quote  any  of  it,  or  of  the  comments 
upon  it.*'     Wliat  could  an  Exeter  Hall 
orator,  wliut  could  a  Scotch  commen- 
tator on  tUe  Apocalypse,  do  more  for 
hitj  own  side  of  the  controversy  by  the 
picture  he  drew  of  us  ?     You  may  bo 
sure  that  what  create^*  horror  on  one 
eide  wiM  bo  answered  by  indignation  ] 
on  the  other,  and  these  are  not  the  J 
most  favorable  dbpositions  for  a  peace] 
conference,     I  had  been  accustomed] 
to  tliink  that  you^  who  in  times  past] 
were  ever  less  declamatory  in  contro- ! 
verey  than  myself,  now  that  years  had  j 
gone  on,  and  circumstances  changed,  | 
had  come  to  look  on  our  old  warfare  ^ 
against  Rome  as  cruel  and  inexpts 
dient.    Indeed,  I  know  tliat  it  was  a 
chief  objection  urged  against  me  only 
last  year  by  persons  who  agreed  with 
you  in  deprecating  an  oratory  at  Ox-^ 
ford,  which  at  that  time  was  in  pros- 
pect, that  such  an  undertaking  would 
be   the  signal  for  tho  rekindlmg  of 
that  fierce  style  of  polemics  which  13 
now  out  of  date*     I  had  fancied  you 
shared  in  that  opinion ;  but  now,  as  if 


Ih.  KewmaiCB  Answer  ta  Dr.  Pme^, 
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^^^Br -T    -    )x(it  who  ii*,  in  God's 

^^^Bf,  Urark  against  uifi* 

^^B?  m  \\n<  tarju, '  The  concluding 
wofiis  ytio  were  thouirbt  to  quote  from 
m**  '  '  1  icnce,  Dr. 

iLui  w  replied 

to  yoQ,  *k  •  A\i\\  "  the  con- 

iientV'    Li  that 

TOL.  III.     4 


'ned  in  your  rolnme 
whieh  I  have  priii- 


counter-ossertion  he  wa?  at  thi;  lime 
generally  considered  {Tk^)\\\y  or  wmn^- 
ly,  as  it  may  be),  though  wririui*  tj 
you,  to  be  really  correcting  statement; 
in  my  *' Apolorr ia,"  wilhont  irJmAiJcInf^ 
my  name.  Fuithi'r,  in  the  voluaic 
whieli  you  have  nn.v  published,  you 
recur  to  the  sayinf?,  antl  Von  speak  of  iti* 
author  in  terms  which,  did  I  not  know 
your  partial  klnndcss  for  me,  won  Id 
Jiinder  me  from  identity  lug  him  with 
niyr^eir.  You  say,  "The  saying  was 
not  mine^  but  that  of  one  of  the  docp- 
e-it  thinkers  and  observers  in  the  Ro- 
man eomraunioi) "  p.  7.  A  friend  has 
suggested  to  mo  that,  perhaps,  you 
mean  De  Maistre;  and,  from  an  an- 
onymous letter  wliicli  I  have  received 
from  Dublin,  I  tind  it  is  certain  that 
the  very  words  in  question  were  once 
used  by  Archbishop  Murray  ;  but  you 
speak  of  the  author  of  them  as  if  now 
alive.  At  length  a  reviewer  of  your 
volume,  in  the  '^  Weekly  Kegister,"  dis- 
tinctly attribuics  them  to  me  by  name, 
and  gives  mo  tijc  Grst  opportunity  I 
havo  had  of  disowning  them ;  and 
this  I  now  do.  What,  at  some  time 
or  otbcr^  I  may  have  said  in  convei'sa- 
tion  or  private  letter,  of  course,  I  can- 
not telt ;  but  I  have  never,  I  am  sure, 
u^ed  the  word  ** bulwark"  of  the  An- 
ghcan  Church  deliberately.  WImt  I 
said  in  my  **  Apologia"  was  this :  That 
that  church  ivas  ♦^a  serviceable  break- 
water against  errors  more  fundamental 
than  its  own."  A  bulwark  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  thing  it  delends ; 
wliereas  tlie  words  **  serviceable  "  and 
"  breakwater  "  imply  a  kind  of  protec- 
tion which  is  accidental  and  de  facto. 
Again,  in  saying  that  the  Anglican 
Church  is  a  defence  against  '*  errors 
moro  fundamental  than  its  own,"  1  im- 
ply that  it  has  errors,  and  those  funda- 
mental. 

2.  There  is  another  passage  in  your 
volume,  at  p,  337^  which  it  may  be 
right  to  observe  upon.  You  have 
made  a  collection  of  passages  from  the 
fathers,  as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  your 
doctrine  that  the  whole  Christian  faith 
is  contained  in  Scriptme,  as  if,  in  your 
sense  of  the  word^,  Catholics  contra- 
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fl  II  I ,   III   III .  In  it  a  view  ^ot  up  to  iiuvt  exist 

:ibl(»    to    nTo.u'niz«!    and    diTeniiiiuJ    it  ^,^^l^'^^^^  ^,J  i,^^  ^  ^^  hiatorical  ei 

there.     Vou  do  nut  iii^ufcris  to  JisiKMisc  JJatemau  cuuld  give  only  ono  a 
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Ihtse  iiiicsiicnA,  aa  lln'y  were  8iicci*P6ivcly 
I'Ut  to  aim.  '  I  iLouglii  eo/  Baid  Charles  ; 
••!.o  \\v\v  is  Bpecious  certainly.  I  don't 
K-.'  wliy  it  might  not  havii  done,  had  it 
W  -A  tok-rably  ^anciioiied  ;  hut  you  have 
D»N:nc:ion  to  show  me.  A.s  it  stands,  it 
:<  :i  rnvr^*  lhe«)ry  ^struck  out  by  individuals. 
U::r  church  mi^ftt  have  adopted  this 
nit.li'  »)t'  iatcTi»retin::  thr  Aniclt's;  hnt, 
Irin  what  you  tell  ni;',  it  certainly  has 
not  J'>m' ««j.*  *' — Ch.  15. 

However,  tlic  Tract  did  not  carry 
lU  oIj»j«.'ct  and  condltio:i>  o:i  its  face, 
an  I  ucccssarily  lay  open  to  interpro- 
:a:!o:is  very  iar  from  the  Hue  one.  Dr. 
Vrkaian  (as  lie  then  was),  iii  i)ariic- 
ular.  with  the  keen  apprehension 
viiii'Ii  \7as  Lis  characteristic,  at  once 
f;.v,'  in  i:  a  basis  of  accommodation  b€- 
t'.ve^.n  An;rlicanisni  and  Ilome.  lie 
"!ig2C8tcd  broadly  that  the  decrees  of 
ik-  Coaucilof  Trent  should  be  made  the 
rj!c otintcrpretation  for  the  Thirty- 
niuc  Articles,  a  proceeding  of  wliich 
Jjanctii  Ckira,  I  think,  had  set  the  ex- 
ampk";  and,  as  you  have  observed,  pub- 
l'?bed  a  letter  to  Lonl  Shrewsbury  on 
tin*  subject,  of  which  the  following  are 
cirncls : 

■  WV  Catholics  must  necessarily  deplore 
Ll^QsIandVJ  separation  as  a  deep  mural 
•  vil—as  a  state  of  schism  of  wliich  noth- 
■-^  ctn  justify  the  continuance.  Many 
'-'•m'u'.'ra  of  the  Anglican  Church  view  it 
ia  t!w mine  light  as  to  the  first  i)oint— its 
"^Itvil;  though  they  excuse  their  indi- 
ri'iiial  [lOBitioa  in  it  ra  an  unavoidable 
a»i!.lbrtun«'.  .  .  .  Wo  may  dei)end 
iiona  willing,  an  able,  and  aino.4t  zeal- 
jus  cooperation  with  any  elP^rt  wliich  wo 
i^J7  make  toward  bringing  her  into  her 
ri;:iitful  iwsition,  in  Catholic  unity  with 
^iv  Il.jly  Sec  and  the  churches  of  its  obe- 
jitnce— in  other  words,  with  the  Church 
.Jtliiilic.  Is  this  a  visionary  idea  ?  Is  it 
Cf-rtly  the  expression  of  a  strong  desire  ? 
I  know  that  many  i*ill  bo  judgts  it ;  and, 
p^Tbapii,  wtTJ  I  to  consult  my  own  quiet, 
1  would  H'tt  venture  to  express  it.  But  I 
ffill,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  cling  to  hoiwi- 
folat-fs,  cheere<l,  as  I  feel  it,  byjo  many 
pwmising  appearances.    ..." 

"A natural  question  hert)  presents  its<rlf 
"What  facilities  api)car  in  the  prt*sent 
rtate  of  things  for  bringing  about  no  hai>- 
[7  a  consQUunation  as  tho  reunion  of 
tJiljIand  to  tho  Catholic  Church,  beyond 
ttli&t  have  before  existed,  and  particidar- 
Ij  Qsder  Archbishops  Laud  or  Wake 'i  It 
lifikct  me,  many.    First,  etc.    ...    A 


still  more  promising  circumstance  I  think 
your  lordship  will  with  mo  consider  tho 
plan  which  th(^  eventful  *  Tract  No.  00 ' 
has  pursued,  and  in  which  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Oakeley,  and  even  Dr.  Pusey  liave  agreed. 
I  allude  to  the  method  of  bringing  their 
doctrines  into  accordance  with  ours  h?/  ex- 
planation.  A  foreign  priest  has  ixji'nted 
out  to  us  a  valuable  document  for  our  con- 
sideration—' IJossuet's  Uej)ly  to  the  Pope,' 
when  consulted  on  tho  bt'st  method  of 
reconcilinDr  tin;  followers  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  with  the  IL»ly  See.  The  learned 
bishop  observes,  that  Providence  had  al- 
t)wed  Fo  much  Catholic  truth  to  be  pre- 
servevl  in  that  Confession  that  full  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  tho  circum- 
stance ;  that  no  retractations  should  bo 
demanded,  but  an  explanation  of  tho 
Confession  in  accordance  with  Cutholic 
doctrines.  Now,  for  such  a  method  as 
this,  tho  way  is  in  part  pn-pan-d  by  tho 
demonstration  that  such  interpretation 
may  bo  given  of  tho  most  diilicult  Arti- 
cl<.*s  as  will  strip  them  of  all  contradic- 
tion to  tlio  decrees  of  tho  Tridentino 
Synod.  Tho  same  method  may  he  pur- 
sued on  other  jwints;  and  much  pain  may 
thus  be  Bi)ar»vd  to  individuals,  and  much 
dilnculty  to  the  church." — Pp.  11,  o-j,  3S. 

Tiiis  use  of  my  Tract,  so  dlffennt 
from  my  own,  but  sanctioned  by  the 
great  name  of  our  canlinal,  you  are 
now  reviving ;  and  I  gather  from  your 
doing  so,  that  your  bishops  and  the 
opinion  of  the  public  are  likely  now, 
or  in  prosi)ect,  to  admit  what  twenty- 
five  years  ago  they  refused.  On  this 
point,  much  as  it  rejoices  me  to  know 
your  anticipation,  of  course  I  cannot 
have  an  opuiion. 

4.  So  much  for  "Tract  90.'  On  the 
other  hand,  as  to  my  "  P^spay  on  Doc- 
trinal Development,"'  I  am  sorry  to 
find  you  do  not  look  upon  it  with 
friendly  eyes ;  though  how,  without 
its  aid,  you  can  mamtain  the  doctrines 
of  the  lloly  Trinity  and  incarnation, 
and  others  which  you  hold,  I  cannot 
understand.  You  consider  my  princi- 
ple may  be  the  means,  in  time  to  come, 
of  intPKlucing  into  our  Creed,  as  por- 
tions of  the  neces>ary  Catholic  iaith, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  va- 
rious opinions,  pious  or  proiimo,  as  it 
may  be,  about  our  Blessed  Lady.  I 
hope  to  remove  your  anxiety  as  to 
these  consequences,  before  I  brmg  my 
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olBervations  to  an  end  ;  at  piTsent  I 
notice  it  as  my  apology  icr  intcrfermg 
in  :\  coiiti*oversr  wliicli  at  first  i^;gbt  is 
no  business  of  mi  no. 

5,  I  liavf*  nnotlior  rdason  for  writ- 
ing; ;  and  tliat  is,  unless  it  h  rude  in 
in'j  to  Bay  so,  Ijcc^tiso  yon  seem  fo 
llilnk  writing  docs  not  become  me-  I 
do  not  like  silenlly  to  acquieace  in 
iuch  a  judgment.     You  say  at  p,  98  : 

*'  NothiDf*  can  be  mon."  nnprncticttl  ilmn 
for  BU  individual  to  tUmw  dimbclf  into 
tlio  ItomiiD  Clmrcb  K^c^uso  li o  cijuld  au- 
Citpt  tbtt  Utter  of  ibo  Coimcil  of  Trenr. 
Tlitjso  wlio  wcro  bom  Honmu  C\^tbolica 
liavo  a  liberty  wliicb,  in  ibo  nnturo  of 
tliingB,  a  pt^rsoa  conld  not  bavo  who  left 
anotYior  syBteni  to  embrace  that  of  Rome. 
I  canQ<)t  ium*;ino  bow  any  faitb  could 
stand  ibe  sbock  of  leiivin*^  one  Bysteni, 
criticisitipr  it,  and  oist  biuiself  into  an- 
utber  ey^tem.  criticising  it,  For  myuelf,  I 
Imve  always  felt  tbat  bad  (wbicb  Uoci  of 
bl*  incrcy  ftvert  bereafter  also)  iho  Eng- 
lisb  Churcb,  by  accopllni,'  bere^y,  drive  a 
me  out  of  it.  1  could  buvo  j^'ono  in  no 
otbcr  way  tban  tbat  of  closing  my  eyee, 
and  acccplinj^  wbaievcr  wn*  put  befuro 
m*i.  But  a  liberty  wbieb  individuals 
could  not  use,  and  explanutiona  wbicb,  so 
\oi\:'^  t-  tliiv  r,'n,inn  i nrijvidual,  Tiiust  l>e 
uti  IwJ  lomially  mode 

by  :  I  1  10  tbe  C'burcb  of 

Magiaiid  itf  tUt>  Uiisi^  uf  reunion." 

And  again^  p.  210: 

*'lt  secmB  to  me  to  be  a  pflycbological 
Imptjesibiiity  for  ono  who  lias  already  ex- 
changed ono  Bystem  for  another  to  make 
ihose  distinctions.  One  wbo,  by  bis  own 
act,  places  liimself  under  authority,  can- 
not  make  conditions  al)out  bis  submission. 
But  detinit©  explanations  of  our  Articles 
have,  before  now,  been  at  Ica&t  tentative- 
ly offered  to  U5<,  on  the  Roman  and  Greek 
side,  as  Hufflcient  to  restore  communion ; 
and  the  Roman  explanations  toti  were,  in 
most  cat^ea,  mere  supplenieutu  to  our  Ar- 
ticles, on  points  upon  which  our  Church 
bad  not  Bpokan." 

Now  passages  such  as  these  seem 
ahno&t  a  challenge  to  mc  to  speak, 
and  to  keep  silence  would  bo  to  assent 
to  the  justice-  of  them.  At  the  coet, 
tbcn,  ok*  gpeaking  about  myself*  of 
which  I  feel  there  lias  Ijcen  too  ntucli 
of  late,  I  obsen^c  upon  ihem  as  fol- 
lows ;  Of  coui^e,  as  you  Bay,  n  con- 
vert comes  to  learn,  and  not  to  pick 


and  choose.  IIo  corner  in  siraplicl 
an  1  confidence,  and  it  docs  not  oci 
lo  him  to  wci,:^li  and  measuw  every 
procccdin;^,  every  pnielicc  which 
meets  wiiji  among  Ibose  whom  be 
joined.  IIo  comes  to  CiitholiciHra 
to  a  living  system,  with  a  living  (each* 
ing,  and  not  lo  a  mere  colloction  of 
decrees  and  eiujons,  whieh  l>y  them- 
selves are  of  cour?c  but  ibo  framo- 
work,  not  I  be  body  and  i^ubslnncc,  of 
ihceburclu  And  tbifi  is  a  Initli  which 
coneeniST  wbieb  binds,  those  also  who 
never  knew  auy  other  religion,  not 
only  the  convert.  By  the  Cath'oHc 
py^tcm  I  mean  ihnt  rule  of  life  and 
those  practices  of  devotion  for  which 
we  shijU  look  in  vain  in  the  Creed  ot 
Pope  Pius.  The  convert  comes,  not 
only  to  bubeve  the  cfmreh,  but  also 
to  trust  and  obey  her  pricpt^,  and  lo 
conform  bimselKin  charity  to  her  peo- 
ple. It  wojiM  never  do  for  bim  lo  re- 
solve thnt  he  nerrr  would  pay  a  Hail 
Mary,  never  avail  himself  of  an  indtib 
gcncc,  never  kiss  a  crucifix,  never  atN 
cept  tbo  Lent  di^pcnsationg,  nc 
mention  a  venial  sin  in  confessii 
All  this  would  not  otdy  be  uniXfal,  but 
dangerous,  too,  as  arguinu  a  w 
state  of  mind,  which  could  not  look 
receive  the  divine  blessing,  Moi 
over,  be  comes  lo  Ibc  ceremonial,  an  I 
the  moral  theology,  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal regulations  which  he  finds  on  the 
spot  where  bis  lot  is  Ciist.  And  again, 
ai*  regards  matters  of  politics,  of  edu- 
cation, of  general  expedience,  of  fa^te, 
be  docs  not  criticise  or  controvert. 
And  thus  surrendering  bimscll'  to  the 
infltiences  of  bis  new  i-cbgion,  and  not 
losing  what  is  revealed  truth  by  at- 
tempting by  his  own  private  rule  to 
discrimioato  every  moment  itti  sub- 
stance from  it3  accidents,  be  is  gradual- 
ly 80  indoctrinated  in  Calbolicisra  as  at 
length  Ho  have  a  rigbt  to  speak  as 
well  as  to  bear.  Also,  in  eoui-se  of 
time,  a  new  generation  rhv^  round 
him ;  and  there  is  no  reason  w?iy  ho 
should  not  know  as  much,  and  decide 
questions  with  as  true  an  instinct,  aa 
those  who  perhaps  number  fewer 
years  than  ho  docs  Euiter  commuO' 
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kia.  ITc  has  ma^teivfl  the  fact  and 
i4tePLtt}re  of  tiK;  critTcrcnce.^  of  rlieo- 
rrom  tlicologian,  echrx*!  from 
oL  n&tioTi  from  nut  ion,  era  i\\>m 
rru  lie  knows  that  therts  is  much  of 
m:iy  be.  cuiJcd  rusliioii  in  opin- 
and  pnicticci^,  according  lo  thd 
dRinnstauci?:^  of  tlnie  and  p]fico.  ac- 
OQEdio;;  lu  current  politics^  ihe  cbarac- 
flhe  Po|*c  of  l!ie  day,  or  the  chief 
fi"  :\  pnrticuliir  countr}'.  and 
:•.  Hit?  experience 
|ii  111  limes  what  is  de- 

SObiced  VA  one  jda^^e  as  a  gicat  offence, 
er  prcsiched  up  as  a  fir^t  principle, 
ba  in  unoihor  nation  been  immemon- 
aflr  H'ganled  in  jn-^t  a  contnuy  Kcast?, 
Of  has  made  no  sensation  at  all,  one 
way  or  the  other,  when  brought  before 
jKitllc  opinion  ;  and  that  load  talkers, 
I  cijuri'li  ns  elsewhere,  are  apt  to 
paII  before  them,  while  quiet  and 
ntious  pci-sons  commonly  have 
way.  He  perceives  that,  in 
which  haj^pen  to  be.  in  dehnJe, 
ecde&tasltrnl  anfhority  watches  the 
itate  of  opinion  and  the  dirf  ctlon  and 
awr^c  of  conti>:»Tcrjay,  and  decides  ac- 
flMdiD|r|y ;  go  that  in  cf»rtmn  cases  to 
back  bis  own  judgment  on  a 
^ifi  to  be  disloyal  to  bis  eupenorr, 
"t-j-ally;  now  in  particular 
^i»t  After  twenty  years  of 

iiie»   I  fc^l  no  delicacy  in 
oidnion  on  any  point  when 
\uvT\:  Is  a  call  for  me,  and  the  only 
waon  why  I  have  not  done  so  sooner, 
w  V  '►   tliaii  I  have,  is   that 

tWn  j  no  caiL    I  have  now 

ffhlctiititiy  come  to  the  conclusion 
dm  roar  volnmc  is  a  mil*  Certain- 
h^  ii  ea  in  wliich  theo- 

.1)    theologian,    and 
'onntry,  1  have  a  defi- 
jf  ray  own ;  I  can  say 
nco  to  any  one,  for  the 
r  1  liiat  from  tho  nature  of 
IB  imjK>3 foible  (o  a;^c  with 
I  i»i  lueiQ.    1  prefer  En^zlish  habita 
'  bftStff   and   devotion    to    foreip;n, 
Uio   earn  .  and  by  the 

rt|Htt*  V  ^ify  forei*rnei*s 

iiprcCerr  *\wj.    In  following 

iifu  *  I  dhow  less  singu- 


larity  and  create  loss  cljsturbance 
than  if  I  made  a  llonrisli  with  what  h 
novel  and  exotic.  And  in  this  line  of 
conduct  I  am  but  availing  myself  of 
t!ic  teacMng  which  I  fell  in  with  on 
becoming  a  Catliolic ;  and  it  ia  n 
pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  wliat  I 
hold  now%  and  would  transmit  after 
me  ]f  I  could,  is  only  what  I  received 
then.  The  iFtmost  delicucy  was  ob- 
served  on  all  h^ind^  in  giving  me  ad- 
vice; only  one  warning  remains  on 
my  mind,  and  it  came  from  Dr. 
Griffith:?,  ihe  late  vicar-apostolic  of 
the  London  district.  He  wamed  me 
against  books  of  devotion  of  the  Ital- 
ian school,  w*hich  were  just  at 
that  lime  coming  into  England ;  and 
when  I  asked  him  what  books  he  I'e- 
coramended  as  safe  pi  ides,  he  bade  mi^ 
get  Ihe  works  of  Bisliop  Hay.  By 
this  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was 
jealous  of  all  Italian  Ixjoks^  or  made 
himself  responsible  J  or  all  that  Dr. 
Hay  happens  to  have  said;  but  I 
took  him  to  caution  mo  against  a 
character  and  t^>ne  of  religion,  excel- 
lent in  its  place,  not  suited  for  Eng- 
land. Wlien  I  went  to  Rome,  though 
it  may  seem  stnmgo  to  you  to  say  it, 
even  there  I  lea  mod  nothing  inconsist- 
ent with  thid  judgment.  Local  influ- 
ences do  not  supply  an  atmosphere 
for  its  institutions  and  colleges,  which 
are  Catholic  in  tenchhig  as  well  as  in 
name.  I  recollect  one  saying  among 
olhei^  of  ray  confessor,  a  Jesuit  fa- 
ther, one  of  the  holiest,  most  prudent 
men  I  ever  knew.  He  said  that  we 
could  not  love  the  Blessed  %^irgin  too 
much,  if  we  loved  our  Lord  a  great 
deal  more.  When  I  returned  to 
England T  the  first  expression  of  theo- 
logical opinion  which  came  in  ray 
way  was  apropos  of  the  series  of 
translated  saiuts'  lives  v.^hich  the  late 
Dr.  FalK-r  originated.  Tliat  expre»- 
8 ion  proceeded  fram  a  wise  prelate^ 
who  was  properly  anxious  as  to  the 
line  whiek  might  be  taken  by  the 
Oxford  converts,  then  for  the  first 
time  coming  into  work.  According  as 
I  recollect  his  opinion,  be  w^as  appre- 
hensive of  tlic  efiect  of  Italian  eompo- 
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eiliong,  as  uiisuilcd  lo  this  country, 
and  suggested  that  the  lives  should 
be  original  ^vork?,  drawn  iiji  by  our- 
eehcs  and  our  frii-iids  from  Italian 
eouivo5.  If  at  that  time  I  was 
betrayed  into  any  acts  which  were  of 
a  m>»rc  cxfrcme  character  than  I 
should  approve  now,  the  re^jinn^ibili- 
ty  of  ooci';?o  is  mine  ;  but  the  impulse 
came  not  fmai  old  Caiholic^  or  supcri- 
oi'a,  but  fi'ora  men  wliorn  I  loved  and 
trusted  wlio  were  yoiin;ier  tlinn  niy- 
^l(.  But  to  whatever  extent  1  uiight 
be  earned  away,  and  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  tangible  in&tances,  my  mind 
in  no  long  limo  fell  back  to  what  ^camA 
to  me  a  safer  and  moi-e  pe*aeticai 
course. 

Though  I  am  a  conven,  tlien,  I 
think  I  have  a  right  (a  &|»eak  oat; 
and  that  the  mom  bceuuse  other 
convert,^  have  spoken  for  a  long  lime, 
while  I  have  not  epokcn  ;  aStJ  with  still 
more  reason  may  1  Fpeak  without 
offence  in  the  ease  of  your  pivBcnt 
criticisms  of  us,  considering  that,  in 
the  cliarges  you  bring,  the  on!y  two 
English  writers  you  quote  in  evi- 
dence arc  both  of  them  converts, 
younger  in  age  I  ban  nij^-'elfp  I  put 
aside  the  archbishop,  of  course,  he* 
cause  of  hifl  oflicc,  Tlieec  two 
ftuthora  are  worthy  of  all  considera- 
tion, at  once  fmm  their  character  and 
from  their  ability*  In  their  respect- 
ive lines  they  are  perhaps  without 
equals  at  thia  particular  time;  and 
they  deserve  the  influence  they  pos- 
sess. One  16  still  in  the  vigor  of  Ids 
powers ;  the  other  has  departed  amid 
the  U'ixv&  of  hundixtb.  It  h  pleasant 
to  praise  them  for  their  real  qtialifica- 
tions ;  but  why  do  you  rest  on  them 
as  authorities  ?  Because  the  one  was 
**  a  popnlur  writer  ;**  but  is  there  not 
eufScient  reason  for  thi;*  in  the 
fact  of  his  remarkable  giOs,  of  his 
poetical  fancy,  his  engaging  frank- 
ness i  his  playful  wit,  his  affec- 
tionatCDCss,  bis  sensitive  piety,  with- 
out supposing  that  the  wide  dil- 
fusion  of  his  works  arises  oat  of 
his  particular  sentiments  akiout  the 
Blessed   Vii'gin?     And    na    to    our 


other  friend,  do  not  his  energy,  aiute- 
ness,  and  theological  reading,  dis* 
playotl  on  the  vantage  ground  of  the 
historic  "  Dublm  Review,^  fully 
account  for  the  sensation  be  has  pro 
dnced,  whhout  supposing  that  any 
f^i^eat  number  of  our  Ixidy  go  hU 
Icni^ihs  in  their  view  of  tlie  Pop-c'd 
infidJlbiltty  ?  Out  silence  as  regards 
their  writings  is  very  intelligible: 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  protest,  ir 
tl)c  sight  of  the  world,  against  the 
wrltiiiig3  of  men  in  o;u*  own  commun- 
ion whom  we  love  and  respect,  II ^t 
the  plain  fact  is  this — they  came  to 
the  Churchj  and  have  thereby  saved 
tlicir  souls  ;  but  they  aixi  in  no  8ensc 
fepokcHmen  for  English  Catholics,  and 
they  must  not  stiind  in  the  j^lace  of 
those  who  have  a  real  title  to  such  an 
office.  The  chief  authors  of  the  pass- 
ing generation,  gome  of  them  still 
alivo»  others  gone  to  their  reward,  are 
(Viitliiial  \yi>cman,  Dr.  Ul  hit  borne, 
Dr.  Lingard,  Mv.  Tienjey,  Dr.  01i\  er. 
Dr.  Kock,  Dr.  Waterwurth,  Dr. 
Iluiienbcth,  and  Mr.  Fbnagan ;  whieh 
of  these  Ci'ele&iastics  hiis  said  any- 
thing extreme  about  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Blesseil  Virgin  or  the  iniklli* 
bilily  of  the  Pope  ? 

I  cannot,  then»  without  remon* 
Bt ranee,  allow  you  to  identify  the  doo- 
trine  of  our  Oslbrd  friends  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  two  subjects  I  have  men- 
tioned,  with  I  he  present  spirit  or  the 
prospective  crecil  of  Catholics  ;  or  to 
assume,  as  you  do,  tha!»  because  iboy 
arc  thorough-going  and  relent h'sa  in 
their  statements,  iheretbre  they  arc 
the  harbingers  of  a  new  age,  when  to 
show  a  dei'crenec  for  antiquity  i 
thought  little  else  than  a  mi 
For  myself,  hopeless  fij  }"ou  consider  it» 
I  am  not  a>hamed  ftill  to  take  ray 
stand  upen  the  fathers,  and  do  not 
mean  to  budge.  The  history  of  ibcir 
times  is  not  yet  an  old  almanac  to  mc. 
Of  course  1  maintiin  the  vxdue  and 
authority  of  the  **  Schola, '  its  one  of 
the  lori  thcolorfici ;  still  I  sympntldxe 
with  Petavius  in  preferring  to  its 
"contentious  and  subtle  tiieolo  \  ** 
liiat  "more  elegant  aud  fruitful  t(  ^^cli- 
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in;:  ^hich  is  moulded  aHcr  the  image 
of  erudite  antiquity."  The  fathers 
Diie  me  a  Catholic,  and  I  am  not 
gri:ig  to  kick  down  the  ladder  by 
vli.cli  I  ascended  into  tlie  church. 
1. 1>  a  ladder  quite  as  serviceable  for 
U::  puqx).>e  now  as  it  was  twenty 
y:ars  ago.  Though 'I  hold,  as  you 
roanrk,  a  proc?S3  of  development  iu 
a[;o?!oriC  irulh  as  time  goes  on,  such 
development  does  not  suj)erscde  the 
fadicr^  but  explains  and  completes 
theju  And,  m  particular,  as  regards 
our  teaching  conccraing  the  Blessed 
Vii^iri,  with  the  fathers  I  am  content ; 
sad  to  the  subject  of  that  teaching  I 
mean  to  addixjsa  myself  at  once.  I 
do  so  because  you  say,  as  I  myself 
lure  said  in  former  years,  that  "  that 
FOjt  pvstem  as  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
...  .  to  all  of  us  has  been  tlie 
i^^\  crux  of  the  Roman  system," 
p.  101.  Here,  I  gay,  as  on  other 
pointJ,  the  fathers  are  enough  for  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  than  they, 
ad  will  not  say  less.  You,  I  know, 
till  profess  the  same;  and  thus  wo 
can  join  issue  on  a  clear  and  broad 
prindple,  and  may  hope  to  come  to 
Moe  intelligible  result.  We  are  to 
lure  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  our 
I^ly  soon  from  the  pen  of  the  mo3t 
reverend  prelate ;  but  that  cannot 
interfere  with  such  a  mere  argument 
from  the  fathers  as  that  to  which  I 
*i>all  coafine  myself  here.  Nor  in- 
deed, as  regards  that  ai'gument  itself, 
^ol  profess  to  be  offering  you  any 
ne«r  matter,  any  facts  which  have  not 
^  used  by  others — ^by  great  di- 
^mes,  as  Petavius,  by  living  writers, 
Daj.  bv  myself  on  other  occasions  ;  I 
^riie  afresh  nevertheless,  and  that  for 
fe  reasons :  first,  because  I  wish  to 
<^ntributc  to  the  accorato  statement 
^  the  full  exposition  of  the  argu- 
nu-nt  in  question;  next,  because  I 
DJa?  gain  a  more  patient  hearing  tlian 
faai  sometimes  been  granted  to  better 
nicn  ilian  myself;  lastly,  because 
liiere  ju>t  now  seems  a  call  on  me,  un- 
^r  my  circumstances,  to  avow  plain- 
'J  wliat  I  do  and  what  I  do  not  hold 
•bout  iho  Blessed  Virgin,  that  others 


may  know,  did  they  come  to  stand 
where  I  stand,  wliat  they  would  and 
what  they  would  not  be  bound  to  hold 
concerning  her. 

I  begin  by  making  a  distinction 
which  will  go  far  to  remove  good  part 
of  the  difiiculty  of  my  undertaking,  as 
it  presents  itself  to  ordinary  inquirers 
— the  distinction  between  faith  and  de- 
votion. I  fully  ^rant  that  devoticn  to- 
ward the  Blessed  Virgin  litis  increas- 
ed among  Catholics  Avith  the  progi-ess 
of  centuries  ;  I  do  not  allow  that  the 
doctrine  concerning  her  has  undergone 
a  growth,  for  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  in  substance  one  and  the  same 
from  the  beginning. 

By  "  faith"  I  mean  the  Creed  and 
the  acce[)lance  of  the  Creed ;  by  "  de- 
votion*' I  mean  such  religious  honors 
as  belong  to  the  objects  of  our  faith, 
and  the  payment  of  those  honors. 
Faith  and  devotion  are  as  distinct  in 
fact  as  they  are  in  idea.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  be  devout  without  fa^th,  but 
we  may  believe  without  feeling  devo- 
tion. Of  this  phenomenon  every  one 
has  experience  both  in  himself  and  in 
others  ;  and  we  express  it  as  often  as 
we  speak  of  reahzing  a  truth  or  not 
realizing  it  It  may  be  illustrated, 
with  more  or  less  exactness,  by  mat- 
ters which  come  before  us  in  the 
world.  For  instance,  a  great  author, 
or  public  man,  may  be  acknowledged 
as  such  for  a  course  of  years  ;  yet 
there  may  be  an  increase,  an  ebb  and 
flow,  and  a  fashion,  in  liis  popularity. 
And  if  he  takes  a  lasting  place  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  he  may 
gradually  grow  into  it,  or  suddenly  be 
raised  to  it.  The  idea  of  Shakespeare 
OS  a  great  poet  has  existed  from  a 
very  early  date  in  public  opinion  ;  and 
there  were  at  least  individuals  then 
who  understood  him  as  well,  and  hon- 
ored him  as  much,  as  the  English  peo- 
ple can  honor  him  now ;  yet,  I  think, 
there  is  a  national  devotion  to  him  in 
this  day  such  as  never  has  be<.»n  be- 
fore. This  has  happened  because,  as 
education  spreads  in  the  country,  there 
are  more  men  able  to  enter  into  his 
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poetical  genius,  and,  ainon^:  these, 
more  ciipaci ty  a^iain  for  deeply  and 
eiitioaJiy  uiflerfltandia-;^  i^im  ;  ^-yi  yet, 
from  the  i\v>U  he  !iai  exerted  t\  ^ve^t 
insensible  iiifiuenee  over  the  ntition, 
as  13  8CCI1  in  ihe  ch-eurastance  that  h:i 
phrases  and  seatenecs,  more  than  c:m 
be  numbered,  have  become  almost 
prove Hh  amon;^  up.  And  so  a^rain  in 
philosojiLv,  ami  in  the  arts  and 
*cienee5»  fwat  truths  and  prraejples 
have  sometimes  been  known  and  az- 
knowIed;:^ed  for  a  course  of  yeard  ; 
bnt,  Avliether  from  leebleness  of  inleU 
loctual  power  in  the  reeipicnis,  or  ex- 
tcrntd  circumstances  of  an  acL^idontal 
kind,  tlioy  hnvf  not  bi*en  turned  to  ae- 
count.  Thus,  tho  Chinese  are  said  to 
liavc  known  of  the  properties  of  the 
magnet  fr.3ni  time  immemorial^  and  to 
have  used  it  for  land  expedition.?t  jet 
not  on  Ihe  sea.  A*7ain,  the  ancients 
knew  of  the  prlucipk*  that  water  finds 
its  own  level*  but  seem  to  have  made 
little  af>plicalion  of  their  knowlediie. 
And  An.*fotle  wns  familiar  with  the 
princifde  of  induction  ;  jet  it  was  left 
for  Bacon  to  develop)  it  into  an  ex- 
jKjriraental  philosophy.  Illustrations 
fiueh  03  tlie^e,  thou3:rh  not  alto-iether 
apposite,  serve  to  cunvry  that  dii&imc- 
tion  between  (aith  and  dc  vol  ion  uu 
which  I  am  insistinix*  It  is  like  the 
distinction  between  objective  and  sub- 
jective truth,  Tlio  sun  in  the  spring- 
time will  have  to  i^hine  many  days  be- 
fore he  13  able  to  melt  the  frost,  open 
the  soit  and  brIn;Gr  out  the  leaves  i  yet 
he  chines  out  from  the  first,  not  wit  h- 
Ptamling,  though  lie  makes  his  power 
felt  but  j^radualJy,  It  i^^  one  and  the 
saaie  sun.  thou^di  liis  iutlucm'e  dny  by 
day  becomes  greater;  and  so  in  tlio 
Catliulie  Church,  it  is  (be  one  Virp:in 
Mother,  one  and  the  eame  from  first 
to  last,  and  Calhohes  may  acknow- 
ledge her ;  and  yet,  in  epite  of  that 
acknowledjrmcnt,  I  heir  devotion  to 
her  may  be  scanty  in  one  lime  and 
phiec  and  ovei-fiowhj^  in  annthcr- 

This  distinction  is  foivibly  broLi^!it 
home  to  a  convert,  as  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Catholic  reli^non,  on  hit^  liret  inti-o- 
ductioa  to  its  worsliifu     llie  faith  'u 


everj'where  one  and  tlio  Bame ;  btii  a 
large  liberty  is  accorded  to  priva!o 
judgment  and  iudination  in  mat;''r3  o( 
devotion,.  Any  large  churcli,  wii'a  i  .i 
collect  tons  and  groups  of  pcofdi',  will 
illus;ratc  this.  Tlie  fabric  its-lf  U 
d.Viirat"d  to  Almighty  God,  and  t'xC 
under  the  invoc:itioa  of  the  Blestti*! 
Virriii,  or  6r>me  parlicukr  saint  i  or 
Oram, of aome  mystery  beloa^^ing  to f ha 
Divine  name,  or  tr>  the  iucarnnlion»  or 
oi'  soaio  mystciy  asanriatcd  with  iha 
ii-C$s?d  Vir;^in.  Perhaps  thero  arj 
GCTca  altars  or  taore  in  it,  and  ifji^^o 
a;^.iin  liave  their  several  saints.  Tfj-^n 
there  is  the  feast  proper  to  the  ] 
ular  day  j  and,  diirin^  the  eelebr 
oi'  mass,  of  all  the  worshippers  who 
crowd  around  the  priest  each  Ivt^  li^ 
own  parlicidar  devotions,  wdih  ^ 
h3  follows  the  rite.  No  one  intei ..  .  ,^ 
wilfi  his  ne?;^hbor ;  agreeing,  as  it  were* 
to  differ,  they  pursue  independently  a 
comraun  enl,  and  bj  i)ath?,  di=ilinet 
but  convcrglnir,  present  themselves  l>e- 
(ore  G:»J.  Tlien  them  are  cont'riw 
tcrniijes  attached  to  the  church:  of  thd 
saeri^d  hearU  or  the  |ireeIous  blood  ;  v.^ 
social  ions  of  i)rayer  4b  r  a  good  < 
or  the  repose  of  deparled  souls^  <■ 
conversion  of  the  heal  hen  ;  devotions 
connected  with  the  brown,  blue,  c«r  red 
scapulai*;  not  to  speak  of  the  great 
ordinary  ritual  llmmgh  ihc  four  sea- 
sons, the  constant  presence  of  the  bless- 
ed sacrament,  its  ever  recurring  rite  of 
bcncdieUou,aud  its  extraordinary  forty 
hours'  exposition.  Or,  agaiti,  look 
through  some  such  manual  of  prayen§ 
as  tha  RaccoUa^  and  you  nt  once  will 
eec  both  the  numbcjr  and  tlio  variety 
of  devotions  wdiich  are  open  to  in<li- 
vidual  Catiiolies  to  choose  from,  a:v 
cording  to  their  religious  I  as  to  and 
prospect  of  personal  cditicatiou, 

Now  rl»cse  diversified  modes  of  hon- 
oring God  did  not  come  to  us  in  a  day, 
or  only  from  the  ai>ostles  ;  they  arc 
tfio  accumulations  of  centuries:  aiid^ 
as  in  the  course  of  years  some  of  them 
f-pring  up,  so  others  decline  and  die, 
Some  arc  local,  in  memory  of  some 
particular  saint  who  happens?  to  be  iho 
evangelist,  or  piitron,  or  pride  of  (lie 
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nation,  or  who   is   entombed  in   the 
churAor  in  the  city  where  it  stands ; 
ani  these,  necessarily,  cannot  have  an 
(uriior  date  tliaii  the   saint's  day  of 
Jraih  or  intennent  there.     The  Hrst  of 
tticli  sacred  ol>6ervances,  long  before 
ih  >c  iia'tional  memories,  weni  the  de- 
vo:io?.8   paid    to    the    apostles,  then 
i'.!  i;C  which  were  paid  to  the  martyrs ; 
vt:  there  were  saints  nearer  to  our 
Lol  than  either  martyis  or  apostles  ; 
bnr,  a.>  it*  thcvsc  had  been  lost  in  the  ef- 
i!il.'ciice  of  his  plor3%and  because  they 
vrorc  not  manifested  in  extenial  works 
;.;janite  from  him,  it  happened  that 
io;  a  loner  while  they  were  less  thought 
of.   However,  in  process  of  time  the 
a;K)st]LS,  and  then  the  marJyrs,  exerted 
le>5  influence  tlian  before  over  the  pop- 
uhr  mind,  and  the  local  saints,  new 
creations  of  God's  power,  took  their 
phc?,  or  again,  the  saints  of  some  re- 
l-^aas  onler  here  or  there  established. 
Th?n,  as   comparatively  quiet  times 
^lIl'Cceded,  the  religious  meditations  of 
bolr  men  and  their  secret  intercourse  ^ 
witii  bcavcn  gradually  exerted  an  in- 
fluence out  of  doors,  and  pei'meated 
die  Cr.ristian  populace,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  [)reaching  and  by  the  ccre- 
iDonial  of  the   church.      Then   those 
Juminous  stars  rose  in  the  ecclesiastical 
i^vens  which  were  of  more  august 
i'gnity  than  any  wdiich  had  preceded 
.hem,  and  were  late  in  rising  for  the 
•cry  reason  that  they  were  so  special- 
5j  irlorioiis-   Those  names,  I  say,  which 
it  first  sight  might  liave  been  expected 
0  enter  soon  into  the  devotions  of  the 
faithful,  with  better  reason  might  have 
i)een  looked  for  at  a  later  date,  and  ac- 
ioaliv  were  late  in  their  coming.     St. 
Josei)U  furnishes   the    most   striking 
•c^inncc  of  this '  remark  ;  here  is  the 
■learest  of  instances  of  the   distinc- 
:oa  between  doctrine  and  devolion. 
^ho,lrom  his  prerogatives  and  the  tes- 
im<.ny  on  which  they  come  to  us,  had 
^  px^tcr  claim  to  receive  an  early  re- 
•^pTiitioa  among  the  faithful  ?   A  saint 
•'»  Scripture,  the  foster-father  of  our 
*^»^  was  an   object   cf  the  univer- 
^  Had  absolute  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tiaij  wvdd  from  the  iir?t,  yet  the  devo- 


tiun  to  liim  is  comi)aralively  of  late 
date.  "When  once  it  began,  men 
seemed  surprised  tliat  it  had  not  been 
thought  of  before  ;  and  now  they  hold 
him  next  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  their 
religious  aiTeetion  and  venei-ation. 

As  i-egaixls  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I 
shall  postpone  the  question  of  devotion 
for  a  while,  and  inquire  first  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  undivided  church  (to 
use  your  controversial  phrase)  on  the 
subject  of  her  jjrerogjiiives. 

What  is  the  great  nidimental  teach- 
ing of  antiquity  from  its  earliest  date 
conceming  her?  By  "rudimental 
teaching "  I  mean  the^  /?riwcJ  facie 
view  of  her  pei'son  and  ofnee,  the  broad 
outUne  laid  down  of  her,  the  aspect 
under  which  she  comes  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.  She  is  the 
second  Eve.*  Now  let  us  consider 
what  this  implies.  Eve  had  a  definite, 
essential  position  in  tlie  first  covenant. 
The  fate  of  the  human  race  lay  with 
Adimi ;  he  it  was  who  represented  us. 
It  was  in  Adam  that  we  fell ;  though 
Eve  had  fallen,  still,  if  Adam  had  stood, 
we  should  not  have  lost  those  super- 
natural privileges  which  were  bestowed 
ui)on  him  as  our  first  father.  Yet 
though  Eve  was  not  the  head  of  the 
race,  still,  even  as  regards  the  race, 
she  liad  a  place  of  her  own ;  for  Adam, 
to  whom  was  divinely  committed  the 
naming  of  all  things,  entitled  her  "  the 
mother  of  all  the  living ;"  a  name  sure- 
ly expressive  not  of  a  fact  only  but  of 
a  dignity ;  but  further,  as  she  thus  had 
her  own  general  relation  to  the  human 
race,  so  again  had  she  her  own  special 
place,  as  regards  its  trial  and  its  fall 
in  Adam.  In  those  ])rimoval  events. 
Eve  had  an  integral  share.  '*The 
woman,  being  seduced,  was  in  the 
transgression."  She  listened  to  the 
evil  angel ;  she  offered  the  fruit  to  her 
husband,  and  he  ate  of  it.  She  co- 
operated not  as  an  irresponsible  in- 
strument, but  intimately  and  person- 
ally in  the  sin ;  she  brought  it  about. 
iVs  the  history  stands,  she  was  a  sine 
qua  non,  a  positive,  active  cause  of  it. 

*  T7c/.  "Esuay  on  Development  of  Doctrine/* 
1S15,  p.  8S4,  etc 


And  she  had  hc»r  shiirc  ia  its  punish- 
inciJt;  ill  the  senlenL'j  prorjoiin.'yd  oo 
her,  she  wiia  retiogaizeJ  its  a  i-cal  agent 
in  til?  tjtnptulion  aarl  Ub  issue,  und 
shf;  suffjrcil  nccDrJingly.  Iti  that  aw- 
ftil  transactlo.i  there  worn  three  parties 
couRcrncLl — ^the  seqtorjt,  the  woman, 
and  the  man;  and  at  the  time  of  their 
st'ntcacc  an  event  was  atmouncod  for 
the  future,  ia  which  the  three  same 
parties  were  to  meet  aijaiu,  lLg  ser- 
|>enti  tlic  woman,  and  tho  man;  but  it 
was  to  be  a  second  Adam  and  a  second 
Kv^c,  and  the  new  Eve  wa:i  to  be  tlie 
mother  of  the  new  Adam.  **I  will 
put  enmity  between  ihee  and  the  wom- 
an ♦  and  between  tliy  see  J  and  her  seed." 
The  seed  of  the  woman  is  the  word  m- 
carnate,  and  the  woman  whose  seed  or 
eon  he  ia  ib  hia  mother  ^Liry,  This 
interpretation  and  the  paralleHiai  it  m- 
volves  seem  to  me  undeniable ;  but,  at 
all  events  (and  tliid  is  my  point),  the 
parallelism  is  the  doctnac  of  the  fa- 
thers, fix)m  the  earliest  times ;  and,thi3 
beinjjf  cstablL^hed,  by  the  position  and 
office  of  Eve  in  our  fall|  we  are  able 
10  determine  the  positii^u  and  ofiioe  of 
Mary  in  our  restoration* 

I  ahall  adduce  |>as3aj;e3  from  their 
writings,  witli  their  i^espcetivc  conn* 
tries  and  dates;  and  the  dates  shall 
extend  from  (heir  births  or  conversions 
to  their  dvaths,  since  what  they  pro- 
pound h  at  once  the  doetnnc  wtitcU 
they  had  received  from  the  genera- 
tion before  them,  and  tho  dociiiue 
wiiich  was  accepted  and  recognized  as 
tnie  by  iho  g.meralion  to  whom  they 
transmilted  it. 

Firsts  then,  St*  Justin  Martyr  (a.d. 
120-ifJJ),  St.  Ireuanis  (lic>-200), 
n-id  TertuHian  (100-240),  Of  these 
TLa*:iil]ian  represents  Africa  and 
Rome,  St.  Justin  rtpr»:?sents  Pales- 
tine, and  Su  LxMiaitJs  Asia  Minor  and 
Gaul— or  rather  he  represents  Si.  John 
the  Evangelist,  for  he  had  beeu  taught 
by  Iho  marlyr  St,  Poly  carp,  who  was 
the  inlimate  associate,  as  of  St.  John, 
ho  of  the  other  apostles. 

1.  St.  Justin:* 

•  I  tiairt  iirtt*isi|ite(l  to  tmnalate  literally  witti' 
nut  i:ietiuji  to  wrlttJ  £D^li«iu 


procL»eded  Irom  the  Fatln^r  by  hia  p'^\V{ 
uaJ  will,.  ,  ,  and  by  meaaa  of  tin*  Vir;^H 
b'fJno<5  limn,  that  by  what  way  ihu  dis 
f>'M  lih'iirM  nrUing  from  the  sct{K*nt  had  itj 
'  by  that  wuy  also  it  nji^^'ht  tiftvo 

i-o  For  Eve,  Liciufrii  virgiu  oiul 
uuiic!ilt!<J,  ci»ficeiving  the  word  thut  wiii 
fcum  tho  8erp»*ut,  brought  forth  disolw^di- 
cnxt  iind  death;  but  tho  Virgin  Mary, 
tnliinij;  falili  and  joy,  wheu  tho  luigel  told 
her  thii  1^ )  >d  tidhig-s,  thut  the  t?pirit  of  tht> 
Lird  ehniiy  cumu  upan  lipranU  thnp  av*  r 
lit  llm  li),;»"h(^st  overshadow  her. and  \\wTi.*- 
('••r*  ttie  lio!y  ono  tlmt  wtvs  born  of  hat 
was  Sou  of  God,  ansvvonxl,  B«  it  to  me  a& 
cordia*j  to  thy  word." — Tryph.  100- 


2.  Tcrtullian: 


"  God  rec  >vi?rcd  hia  imago  and  likenea*. 
which  lUe  di!vil  had  seized,  by  a  rival  op- 
eration, i'^iir  into  Eve.  as  yt-t  a  virgio, 
hull  crept  tiio  word  which  was  tljo  framt'r 
of  doatti.  Equallv  into  n  virgin  was  to  \m 
int^Jducctl  tho  Word  of  Ood  whirh  wb<? 
the  hui1der-u|>  of  lif« :  that,  wlmt  by  that 
'     '  1         ;  1  rdition,  by  tho  8s 

it  buck  t(i  salvatiui 

L,     ;ti«  eerpcat  ;  M^ry 

lieved  tiahriel  ;  tho  fault  whicli  tho  oi 
comiiiitied  by  belicjving,  the  other  by 
liovintf    haa     bletted    out/*— i/s     tVn 
CUri&t.  17. 

3,  St,  Xren^oa : 

*' With  a  fitne88,  Mary   the  Virpa 
found  obedt*?nt»  saying^.  '  Uphold  thy  tiund 
maid»  O  Lord ;  bo  it  to  me  according 
thy  word/    But  Eve  wasdiiiohiKliLnit ;  foj_ 
she  obciyed  not,  while  ehe  was  yet  a  vir-~ 
flxvL.    As  »h*',  Laving  indeed  Adam  for  a 
husband,  but  as  yet  beio^  a  virgin.  ,  .  be. 
ccHnin«;  did  ibiiUimt,  bt^camo  tho  cau^u  of 
deiith  both  tt>  herself  and  to  the  whole  ha^, 
man  rare,  «o  also  Mary,  havintrthe  pn 
dejtinwl  man,  and  btnng\vGt  a  virgin,  bo 
in^  obtfdlent,  beciimi?  bath  to  her^'lf  and 
to  tho  whole  human  race  tho  caU!R»of  i 
vation.   .   .   .   And  oa  account  of  this  t1i0 
Lord  said,  th&t  the  iirst  would  bo  hist  and 
tho  last  lirat.     And  f  lio  i>rof>het  eignitio 
the  samp,  sfiying,  *  Instead  of  fathers*  yoU 
have  ihildrt'u/     For.  wliereaa  tho  IjorJ«^ 
when  born,  w*tt8  tho  first  bc-gottcn  of  tko 
dead,  and   received  into  hiti  bofjom   tho 
primitive  fathers,  bo  recrenerttlcd  thiui 
into  the  lifo  of  Ood.  hn  himstdf  becoming:: 
tho  bogimiing  of  the  living,  sir  -  -    ^  '   -u 
b<?came    tho    beginning    of    v 

Therefore    al*o    Luko.    coram'  _  ' 

Unt*j^  of  generations?  from  tho  Lord.  n»tx>r* 
red  it  back  to  Adam,  nigniff'n'-j  that  lie 
regenerattMj  the  ohl  faiherji,  not  »luy  him, 
into  lUo  gospel  of  life.     And  i\^  tho  kuoi 
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of  Ero*8  disobedience  receited  its  unloos- 
inir  throQgU  tho  obedience  of  Mary ;  for 
wliat  Eve,  a  virgin,  bound  by  incredulity, 
thai  Marv,  a  virgin,  unlooeed  by  faith." — 
Mt.  liar,  iii.  23.  34. 

And  again: 

*' Ab  Eve  by  the  speech  of  an  angel  was 
sedaccd,  so  as  to  flee  God,  transgresfriug 
hU  word,  80  also  Mary  received  tho  good 
tidings  by  means  of  the  angel's  speech,  bo 
Mtnbear  God  within  her,  being  obedient 
to  Lis  word.  And,  though  the  one  had 
diaobeyed  God,  yet  the  other  was  drawn 
13  obey  God  ;  that  of  tho  virgin  Eve  the 
virgin  Mary  might  become  the  advocate. 
Ami,  as  hy  a  virgin  tho  human  race  had 
b»n  bound  to  death,  by  a  virgin  it  is 
»TeJ,  the  halance  bemg  preserved,  a  vir- 
tnn's  disobedience  by  a  virgin's  obedience." 

-m.  V.  19. 

Now,  what  is  especially  noticeable  in 
these  three  writers  is,  that  they  do 
not  speak  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as 
the  physical  instrument  of  our  Lord's 
taking  flesh,  but  as  an  intelligent,  re- 
sponsible cause  of  it ;  her  faith  and 
obedience  being  accessories  to  the  in- 
cmiation,  and  gaining  it  as  her  reward. 
As  Eve  failed  in  these  virtues,  and 
iliercbr  brought  on  the  fall  of  the  race 
in  Adam,  so  Mary  by  means  of  them 
had  a  part  in  its  restoration.  You 
imply,  pp.  255,  256,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  only  a  physical  instrument 
in  our  redemption ;  "  what  has  been 
said  of  her  by  the  fathers  as  the 
choKjn  vsssel  of  the  incarnation,  was 
applied  p;»r5ona/fy  to  her  "  (that  is,  by 
Catholics),  p.  151 ;  and  again,  **  The 
falbere  speak  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
as  the  instrument  of  onr  salvation,  in 
i^tot  she  gave  birth  to  the  Redeemer,'* 
pp.  155, 150 ;  whereas  St.  Augustine, 
in  well-known  passages,  speaks  of  her 
M  more  exalted  by  her  sanctity  than 
l>y  lier  relationship  to  our  Lord.* 
However,  not  to  go  beyond  tho  doc- 
jfine  of  the  three  fathers,  they  unan- 
ttooQily  declare  that  she  was  not  a 
Qicre  instrument  in  the  incarnation, 
luch  as  David,  or  Judah,  may  be  con- 
^^etti ;  they  declare  she  co-operated 
in  oar  Balvation,  not  merely  by  the 
taee&t  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  her 

*  Opfb,  L 1^  p.  t,  ool.  869,  t  6,  col.  aiS. 


body,  but  by  specific  holy  acts,  the 
effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  her 
soul ;  that,  as  Eve  forfeited  privileges 
by  sin,  so  Mary  earned  privileges  by 
the  fruits  of  grace ;  that,  as  Eve  was 
disobedient  and  unbelieving,  so  Mary 
was  obedient  and  believing ;  that,  as 
Eve  was  a  cause  of  ruin  to  all,  Mary 
was  a  cause  of  salvation  to  all;  that, 
as  Eve  made  room  for  Adam's  fall,  so 
Mary  made  room  for  our  Lord's 
reparation  of  it ;  and  thus,  whereas 
the  free  gift  was  not  as  the  offence,  bat 
much  greater,  it  follows  that,  as  Eve 
co-operated  in  effecting  a  great  evil, 
Mary  co-operated  in  eflecting  a  much 
greater  gooc^ 

And,  beside  the  run  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  reminds  the  reader  of 
St.  Paul's  antithetical  sentences  in 
tracing  the  analogy  between  Adam's 
work  and  our  Lord's  work,  it  is  well 
to  observe  the  particular  words  under 
which  the  Blci^ed  Virgin's  office  is 
described.  Tertullian  says  that 
Mary  "blotted  out"  Eve's  fault,  and 
**  brought  back  the  female  sex,"  or 
**the  human  race,  to  salvation;" 
and  St.  Irenajus  says  that  "  by  obedi- 
ence she  was  the  cause  or  occasion" 
(whatever  was  the  original  Greek  word) 
"  of  salvation  to  herself  and  the 
whole  human  race ;"  that  by  her  the 
human  race  is  saved ;  that  by  her 
Eve's  complication  is  disentangled; 
and  that  she  is  Eve's  advocate,  or 
friend  in  need.  It  is  supposed  by 
critics,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
that  tho  Greek  word  for  advocate  in 
the  original  was  paraclete ;  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  then,  when  we  are 
accused  of  giving  our  Lady  the  titles 
and  offices  of  her  Son,  that  St.  Irenai- 
us  bestows  on  her  the  special  name 
and  office  proper  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

So  much  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
triple  testimony ;  now  as  to  the  worth 
of  it.  For  a  moment  put  aside  St. 
Irenccus,  and  put  together  St.  Jus- 
tin in  the  East  with  Tertullian  in 
the  West.  I  think  I  may  assume 
that  the  doctrine  of  these  two  fathers 
about  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  their  own  respect- 
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ivc  times  and  i^lace^ ;  for  \s'riter3  af- 
ter all  are  but  witieeses  of  facts  and 
beliefs,  au>l  as  such  llioy  ai-c  treated 
by  all  parlies  m  cuntroversial  discua- 
i*ion.    Moreover,   tlio  coiiicideocc  of 
doctniio    wliicli    they    cxliibU,    and. 
a;^n,  the  antithftK-al  completeness  of 
it,  eliow  thai  ihey  tliemselves  did  not 
originate  it.     The  next   question   is, 
Who  did  ?     For  from  one  definite  or- 
p^n   or  source,  pUiee  or   i>crson,    it 
must  liavo  corne.     Then  \vc  nuit^t  in- 
quire, what  hrngtli  of  time   won  Id  it 
lake  for  each  a  doctrine  to  have  ex- 
tended, and  to  be  received^  in  tliC  sec- 
ond  eec^ury   over  bo  wide  an  aiN?a ; 
that  is,  to  be  I'eceivt'd  before  (he  year 
200  in  Palestine,  Africa,  and  Rome  ? 
Can  we  it!fer  (lie  eonnnon  source  of 
tliese  local  tniditiona  to  a  date  later 
than  that  of  iht*  a[]os!les,  Sl   John 
dykVf*  within  thirly  or  forty  yeai*3  of 
St,  Justin  8    couveraiion   and    Tcrtiil- 
lian's  birth?     Make  what  allowance 
you  will  for  whaiever  poif>sible  excep- 
tions can  bo  taken  fo  this  representa- 
tion ;  and  rlien,  after  duirg  so,  add  to 
the  concordant  tt-stimony  of  these  two 
lathers  ibe  evidence  of  St,   Ireniieua, 
which  is  80  close  upon  the  school  of 
St*    John    bitnself    in    Asia    Minor. 
**  A  three-fold  cord/*  as  the  wi^ic  man 
er?y8,  **  h  not  quickly  broken."     Only 
suppose   I  here  wei*e  so  early  and  so 
broad  a  tesS'mony  to  the  effect  that 
our  Lonl  was  a  uiei-c  man,  the  son  of 
Joseph ;  shauld  we  be  able  to  insist 
U|>ou  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as 
necessary  to  salvation  ?    Or  sup[K)s* 
Uv^   three   such    witnesses   could    be 
bn:>ught  to  1  lie  fact  that  a  consistory 
of  elders  governed  the  local  churches, 
or  that  each  local  rorigTegati*>n  was 
nn  independent   ehurch|   or   that   the 
Christian    community     %vas     wit?iout 
priejtts,     could     Anglicans     maintain 
their  doctrlr.o  that  liic  rule  of  episco- 
pal succession  is  neccjssary  to  conati- 
rate   a  church?     And   recollect  4hat 
the   Anglican    Church  especially  ap- 
peals  to  the   ante-Xieeno    centuries, 
and  taunts  us  with  having  i<u{)erseded 
their  testimony. 

Having  theti  adduced  these  tliree 


fathers  of  the  second  century.  I  havB 
at  least  got  so  far  as  this,  viz.,  no 
one,  who  acknowledges  the  force  of 
early  testimony  Jti  determining  ChrtJi- 
tiun  truth,  can  wonder,  no  one  can 
complain^  can  object,  that  wc  Catho- 
lics should  hol<l  a  very  high  doetriuo 
coaccrning  the  lilessed  Vii^in,  unless 
indeed  etronger  slatementj  can  be 
brought  for  a  contrary  concei>tion  of 
her,  either  of  as  early,  or  at  least  of  a 
later  date.  But,  as  far  as  I  know* 
no  slatements  can  be  brought  fmm  the 
antc-Nicene  literature  to  invalidate 
the  testimony  of  the  three  lathers 
concerning  her;  and  Utile  can  be 
brought  against  it  from  the.  fourt 
century,  while  in  that  fourth  cei 
tury  the  current  of  testimony  iu  hi 
behalf  is  as  strong  as  in  the  second ; 
and,  m  to  the  fillh,  it  is  far  stronger 
than  in  any  former  timCj  both  in  ttt 
fulness  and  its  authority.  This  wil 
to  some  extent  he  seen  a^  I  pi 
ceed. 


4.     St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem  (315- 
380),  speaks  for  Palestine ; 


'*  Sinco  through  Ev*>,  a  virgin*  cai 
duath,  It  behoved  that  iLrtmj^h  r  virgii 
or  mtljcr  from  a  virgin,  should  lit'«  i\] 
pear ;  tliat,  as  tho  8cr[)fnt  had  deccivi 
Urn  one,  SI  to  tho  otlier  Gabriel  migl 
bring  griod  tidings.*' — Cat.  xii.  15. 


1 


5.     &-    Ephrem   Syrus    (ho   died 
378)   is   a   witness   for   tljc  Syriani " 
proper  and  the  neighboring  Oricutah 
in  contrast  to  the  Giieco-Syrlans. 
native  of  Nisibis,  oa  tlie  further  si J«] 
of  the   Eupli rates,  he  knew  no  laa«^ 
guagc  but  Syriac ; 

"  Through  Ere  tho  boantifal  and  desif! 
al>lo  glory  of  men  was  extingiiisU**d  ;  but 
it  has  revived  through  Marj." — 0pp.  i>MrA 

ii.  p.  nm.  ^ 

Again : 

'*  la  the  bcflrinalng,  by  tho  sin  of  our 
firat  parents,  de«th  pofised  upon  all  men  ; 
to^ay,  tlirough  Mary,  wo  are  tr.r.Ki.,r,..j 
from  death  unto  lite.  In  tht>  1 
the  serpent  filled  the  oars  of  E\  I 
poison  spread  t li<^ nee  over  ilio  wliolu  UmIv  ; 
to-dfty,  Mary  from  her  eura  received  th^J 
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fliarapion  of  eternal  happiness;  wlmt, 
tht-ri'torf*.  was  an  instniiuent  of  dcaih, 
»r;i<  an  instramont   of  liie  also." — iii.  p. 

I  liave  already  referred  to  Si. 
Pajl.;  ontrast  be l ween  Adam  and 
u^r  Lorl  ill  his  Epistle  to  the  Ilo- 
yaL>.  a.>  al  o  in  \\\^  fii-st  Epistle  to 
i!ic  Coriiithlan.^.  Some  writers  at- 
l.rjjtt  10  •  :;y  tliat  there  i3  no  doctrin- 
al irjilj,  l)iu  a  m?ro  riietorlcal  dis- 
[ivj,  v\  those  p;is."^apjes.  It  io  quite 
a<<.a>y  to  s:iy  j.o  as  to  attempt  so  to 
dip<^.se  of  this  n.'ceived  eomparison, 
h  ih.^  wrhitiGTs  of  tlio  fathers,  be- 
nve:a  Evr  and  Mary. 

C  St.Epiphanius  (320-400)  speaks 
far  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus  : 

"Sli«.'  i:  is  \v}i'>  \n  ei^nifiod  by  Ew,  en- 
ijTLiaiit'oily  receiving  iho  appellation  of 
ti'-moilicr  of  the  living.  .  .  .  It.  was 
I  wondir  that  after  the  fall  she  had  this 
t.T-ut('pit!ii't.  AiK.l,  according  to  what  is 
^lorial.  from  that  Eve  alf  the  race  of 
Liioncarih  is  ^vnerated.  Bat  thus  in 
jMili  fr-jiu  Mary  the  Life  itself  was  born 
iithc  norlJ,  that  Maij'  might,  bear  living 
t\xizi  aij«l  become  the  mother  of  living 
tliiuc^.  Therefore,  eni/zmatically,  Mary 
'icaiW  the  mother  of  living  things.  .  . 
Aijo.  tlicre  is  another  thing  to  consider 
Miitli'.'se  Women,  and  wonderful — as  to 
E^c  and  Mary.  Eve  became  a  cause  of 
dwib  to  man  .  .  .  and  Maj-y  a  cause 
'^flife;  .  .  .  that  life  might  be  in- 
Hetd  of  death,  life  excluding  death  which 
came  from  the  woman,  viz.,  ho  who 
iLijndi  the  woman  has  become  our  life." 
-Ikr. :-.  IS. 

".  By  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  (331- 
^%  the  contrast  between  Eve  and 
Man*  had  almost  passed  into  a  proverb. 
He  savs  (Ep.  xxii.  21,  ad  Eustoch.), 
-IXatii  by  Eve,  life  by  IMary."  Nor 
1^1  it  be  supposed  that  he,  any  more 
tliin  the  prece^liog  fathers,  considered 
^^^-  Blessetl  Virgin  a  mere  physical 
JUstmuiPnt  of  giving  birth  to  our  Lord, 
^lio  is  the  life.  So  far  from  it,  in  the 
tpiiilc  from  w  hich  I  have  quoted,  lie 
^  only  adding  another  virtue  to  that 
orowii  which  gainetl  for  Mary  her  di- 
vine maternity.  They  have  spoken  of 
^litli,  joy,  and  obedience ;  St.  Jerome 
i«id^,  wiiat  they  Lad  only  suggested, 


virginity.     After   the  mfi'^^:or  of  the 
fathers  in  his  own  day,  he  is  «eUing  fortli 
the  Blessed  ]Mary  to  the   lugh-born 
lloman  lady  whom  he  is  addre^eing 
as  •he  model  of  the  virginal  life  ;  and 
his  argument  in  its  behalf  is,  that  it  r* 
higher  than  the  marriage  state,  not  i'* 
itself,  viewed  in  any  mere  natural  tv 
spect,  but  as  being  the  free  act  of  self 
consecration  to  God,  and  from  tlie  per 
sonal   religious  purpose  which  it   in 
volves : 

"  Higher  wage,"  he  says,  "  is  duo  to 
that  wiiich  is  not  a  compulsion,  but  an  of- 
fering ;  for,  were  virginity  commanded, 
marriage  would  seem  to  be  put  out  of  the 
question;  and  it  would  bo  most  cruel  to 
force  men  against  nature,  and  to  extort 
from  them  an  angel's  life." — 20. 

I  do  not  know  whose  testimony  is 
more  important  than  St,  Jerome's,  the 
friend  of  Pope  Damasus  at  Rome,  the 
pupil  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  at 
Constantinople,  and  of  Dldyums  in 
Alexandria,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  yet 
an  inhabitant,  at  different  times  of  his 
life,  of  Gaul,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 

8.  St.  Jerome  speaks  for  the  whole 
world,  except  Africa ;  and  for  Africa 
in  the  fourth  century,  if  we  must  limit 
so  AYorld-wide  an  authority  to  place, 
witnesses  St.  Augustine  (354-430), 
He  repeats  the  words  as  if  a  proverb : 
"  By  a  woman  death,  by  a  woman 
life "  (0pp.  t.  V.  Serm.  233)  ;  else- 
where he  enlarges  on  the  idea  con- 
veyed in  it.  In  one  place  he  quotes 
St.  Irenajus's  words  as  cited  above 
(adv.  Julian  i.  4).  In  another  he 
speaks  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  a  great  sacrament  that,  whereas 
through  woman  death  became  our  portion, 
so  life  was  bom  to  us  by  woman  ;  that,  in 
the  case  of  both  sexes,  male  and  female, 
the  baffled  devil  should  be  tormented, 
when  on  the  overthrow  of  both  sexes  he 
was  rejoicing ;  whoso  punishment  had 
been  small,  if  both  sexes  had  been  liber- 
ated in  us,  without  our  being  liberated 
through  both." — 0pp.  t.  vi.  I)e  uigon 
Chrut.  c.  24. 

9.  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  (400- 
450),  Bishop  of  Ravemia,  and  one  of 


n 
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f  he  cliicf  aulborhies  in  the  fourth  Gen- 
oml  Council : 

•*  Blended  art  tUoa  nmoiigf  woinon ;  for 
fini'ing  woniLrn,  on  wbogws  womb  Eve.  who 
\vu»*  cufHed,  broiii»ht  puniHlnnont,  Mary, 
lH.'iiig  bli.-st,  rejoict«»  is  bonorerl,  aad  is 
loukiil  lip  to.  And  woman  now  is  truly 
mttd«  tb rough  grace  tbu  motber  ot'  tbt^ 
livinj?,  wbo  had  been  by  nature  the  mother 
or  the  dying'.  .  .  ,  Ueaven  fee  I  a  awe 
of  Qim],  an^i'le  iremblo  at  blni^  the  crea* 
luro  But^taiiia  him  not,  naluro  FulHcnb 
not,  mid  yet  nne  maiden  so  takoj,  receives, 
entertains  liim,  ns  a  ^tietit  with  ill  ber 
brtnisl,  that,  tbr  the  very  hire  of  her  home, 
and  na  the  price  of  ber  womb,  she  ask?, 
ebu  obtains,  peaco  for  tbo  earth,  gl^ry  ftir 
tlu.i  heaven?,  salvation  lor  tbo  lost,  hie  for 
ibe  dead,  a  heavenly  parentfij^e  for  tbu 
earthly,  tbe  union  of  Uoi  himself  with 
liuman  dt'sh," — Scrm,  HO. 

It  is  dltBcult  to  express  more  ox- 
pllcilly,  Iboiigb  in  oratorical  Uingoiagc, 
tlKit  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  a  real, 
mentorioug  co-opemlion,  a  share 
which  hal  a  **  hire  "  and  a  "'  price  **  in 
the  nrverBal  of  the  fall 

10.  St.  Fiil;rcntiu3,  Bishop  of  Ruspc 
in  Africa  (lGS-538).  The  bomi!y 
which  eoa tains  iho  I'ollowing  passage 
IB  phtccd  by  CelHier  (t-  xvi,  p.  127) 
among  hi8  genuine  works : 

''  In  the  wifo  of  the  first  man,  the 
wickedness  of  tbo  devil  depraved  her  bo- 
ductxi  mind  ;  in  the  mother  of  the  second 
Man,  tire  iirace  of  Uotl  preserved  botii  her 
mind  inviolate  and  ber  lU»sh.  On  her 
mind  be  conferred  the  most  firm  faith  ; 
from  her  tli.'sb  ho  took  away  luat  alto- 
gether. Since  then  man  was  in  a  mi^r- 
ablo  way  condemned  for  sin,  therefore 
AvUhout  fdn  was  in  a  marvelloua  way  bom 
tbo  Uod  nmTi.**—Serm.  3,  p,  124,  Da 
Uupl,  Kativ. 

Accordingly,  in  the  sermon  which 
follows  (if  it  ia  hid),  he  continuea,  il- 
lustratjug  her  office  of  universal  moth- 
er, as  ascribed  to  her  by  St-Epipliani- 
us: 

"Come  yo  virgins  to  a  vir^n.  come  ye 
who  conceive  to  her  who  conceived,  ye 
who  bear  to  one  wbo  bore,  mothers  to  a 
mother,  yo  that  sncktc  to  one  who  aackled. 
yoimg  girls  to  the  young  girl.  It  la  for 
thU  reason  that  tbo  Virgin  Mary  has 
token  on  her  in  our  Lord  J  en  us  Chriat  all 
these   divisions  of  nature,   that    to  all 


Wamen  who  have  recourao  to  her  she 
may  be  a  succor,  and  do  n-^UiTu  t!ie  wbol^j 
race  of  women  who  como  to  her*  bcinij 
the  new  Eve,  by  keeping  virgin! ty»  as  tb.i 
new  AtJam.  the  Lord  Je^us  Christ,  rec^»v 
ors  the  whole  race  of  men." 

Such  13  t!ie  rudimental  vieu%  as  I 
have  called  if,  which  tlie  fathers  have 
given  iH  of  JVIary,  as  the  second  Eve, 
the  mother  of  the  living.  I  have  cited 
I  en  anthors^.  I  could  cite  mori!  were 
it  necessary.  Except  tlio  two  last, 
ihcy  write  gravtdy  and  iviihout  any 
rbetone.  I  allow  ttiat  the  two  h\H  write 
in  a  different  style,  since  the  extracts  1 
liave  made  are  from  their  eermons; 
but  I  do  not  see  tbat  the  coloring  con- 
ceals the  outline,  And,aikr  all,  men 
nse  oratory  on  great  subjects,  not  on 
fiioall ;  nor  would  ihcy^  and  othrr 
fathers  whom  I  might  quote,  have 
lavi.^hcd  their  high  language  upon  I  ho 
Blessed  Virgin,  such  as  they  gave  to  no 
one  else,  indeed  they  knew  well  that 
no  one  ebe  h:id  such  chiima  as  she 
hud  on  their  love  and  vcnjraiion. 

And  now  1  proceed  to  dwell  for  a 
while  upon  two  inferences,  which  it 
b  obvious  to  draw  fm:n  tiie  inidimetU* 
al  doctrine  itself;  the  fii^t  relates  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin* 
the  second  to  her  greatness. 

1.  Her  sanetitif.  She  holds,  oa 
the  fathers  teach  us,  tlial  ofRec  in  oar 
i"e9toi*iition  which  Eve  held  in  oar 
fall.  Nowt  in  the  first  place,  what  were 
Eve's  endowments  to  enable  her  to 
enter  upon  her  trial  ?  S!ie  could  not 
have  stood  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil,  though  she  wiis  innoL'ent  and 
sinless,  without  tbo  grant  of  a  large 
grace.  And  this  she  had — Ok  heavon* 
ly  gll>,  which  was  over  and  above 
and  additional  to  that  nature  of  hers, 
which  she  received  from  Adam,  as 
Adam  before  her  had  also  received 
the  same  gift,  at  the  very  time  (a^  it 
is  commtmly  held)  of  liis  original  er^* 
ation.  This  ia  Anglicniu  doj-lrinc  ai 
well  as  Catholic;  it  is  tlio  dootrino  of 
Bishop  Bull.  He  has  written  a  dis* 
fertation  on  the  point,  lie  siieaits  of 
tho  doctrine  which  *'  many  of  the 
Bchoolmeu  aiUnn,  that  Adata  w»is  ere- 
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atcd  ia  grac  3 — that  is.  received  a  prin- 
oi}»le  of  grace  and  divine  life  from  his 
v(  n-  creation,  or  in  the  moment  of  the 
Infusion  of  his  soul;  of  which,"  ho 
saT5. "  for  my  own  part  I  have  little 
<loul>i."  Again,  lie  says  :  "  It  is  abun- 
Aiatlj  manifest,  from  the  many  testi- 
monies alleged,  that  the  ancient  doc- 
tors of  the  church  did,  witli  a  general 
wiisent,  acknowledge  that  our  first 
pait'iits,  in  the  state  of  integrity,  had 
iathi'iu  something  more  than  nature — 
tkit  iiJ,  were  endowed  with  the  divine 
principle  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  a 
sopeniatural  felicity." 

Now,  takin;»  this  for  granted,  be- 
c.vjse  I  know  that  you  and  those  who 
a;rrcc  with  you  mauitain  it  as  well  as 
we  do.  I  ask.  Was  not  Mary  as  fully 
ciiiIo;\'cd  as  Eve  ?  is  it  any  violent  in- 
ttixnc:;  that  she,  who  was  to co-oper- ' 
ate  in  tlie  redemption  of  the  world,  at 
lca>t  was  not  less  endowed  with  pow- 
er from  on  high,  than  she  who,  given 
a?  a  helpmate  to  her  husband,  did  in 
the  crcQt  but  co-operate  with  him  for 
i:s  ruin  ?  If  Eve  was  raised  above 
iiunian  nature  by  that  indwelling  mor- 
al glt't  which  wc  call  grace,  is  it  rash 
t)  say  that  Mary  had  a  greater 
^a':c?  And  this  consideration  gives 
t^^ni(icancc  to  the  angel's  salutation 
ot  hiT  as  "  full  of  grace" — an  inter- 
pretation of  the  original  word  which 
i^  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  as  soon 
as  we  resist  the  common  Protestant 
a-fjmptioa  that  grace  is  a  mere  ex- 
t:rniil  ajiprobation  or  acceptance,  an- 
«5fCTing  to  the  word  ^  favor ;"  whereas 
i:  is.  as  the  fathers  teach,  a  real  in- 
^arl  condition  or  superadded  quality 
01"  souL  And  if  Eve  had  tliis  super- 
oa'oral  inward  gift  given  her  from 
ti«}  moment  of  her  personal  existence, 
i^  it  possible  to  deny  that  Mary  too 
bd  this  gift  from  the  very  first  mo- 
ni-at  of  her  personal  existence  ?  I  do 
H'jt  know  how  to  resist  this  inference 
-*^c)l,  this  is  simply  and  literally  the 
<lT(trliic  of  the  immaculate  conception. 
I  say  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
«:i«epiioa  is  in  its  substance  this,  and 
uoibing  more  or  less  than  this  (put- 
ting aside  the  question  of  degrees  of 


grace)  ;  and  it  really  does  seem  to  me 
bound  up  in  that  doctrine  of  the  fa- 
thers, that  Mary  is  the  second  Eve. 

It  is  to  me  a  most  strange  phenom- 
enon that  so  many  learned  and  dj- 
vout  men  stumble  at  this  doctrine, 
and  I  can  only  account  lor  it  by  sup- 
posing that,  in  matter  of  fact,  they  do 
not  know  what  we  m^an  by  the  im- 
maculate conception ;  and  your  vol- 
ume (may  I  say  it?)  beai-s  out  my 
suspicion.  It  is  a  great  consolation 
to  have  reason  for  thinkhig  so — tor 
believing  that  in  some  sort  the  persons 
in  question  arc  in  the  position  of 
those  great  saints  in  former  times 
who  are  said  to  have  hesitated  about 
it,  when  they  would  not  have  hesitat- 
ed at  all  if  the  word  "conception' 
had  been  clearly  explained  in  tliat 
sense  in  which  now  it  is  universally 
received.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one 
who  holds  with  Bull  the  Catholic  doc- 
ti'ine  of  the  supernatural  endowments 
of  our  first  parents,  has  fair  reason 
for  doubting  our  doctrine  about  tho 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  has  ro  reference 
whatever  to  her  parents,  but  simply 
to  her  own  person  ;  it  does  but  affirm 
that,  together  with  the  nature  which 
she  inherited  from  her  parents,  that  is, 
her  own  nature,  she  had  a  super- 
added fulness  of  grace,  and  tiiat  from 
the  first  moment  of  hor  existence. 
Suppose  Eve  had  stood  the  trial,  and 
not  lost  her  first  grace,  and  suppose 
she  had  eventually  liad  children, 
those  children  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  existence  would,  through 
divine  bounty,  have  received  the 
same  privilege  that  she  had  ever  had  ; 
that  is,  as  she  was  taken  from  Adam's 
side,  in  a  garment,  so  to  say,  of  grace, 
so  they  in  turn  would  have. received 
what  may  be  called  an  immaculate 
conception.  They  would  have  been 
conceived  in  grace,  as  in  fact  they  are 
conceived  in  sin.  "What  is  there 
difficult  in  this  doctrine?  What  is 
there  unnatural?  ]\Liry  may  be 
called  a  daughter  of  Eve  untUllen. 
You  believe  with  us  that  St.  John 
Baptist  had  grace  given  to  him  three 
iponths  before  his  burth,  at  the  time 
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fhat  tlie  BWssctl  Virgia  visited  his 
mother,  Jle  uecortllnglj  was  n^i 
imraacu lately  conceived,  because  lie 
was  tilivo  before  grace  came  to  him  ; 
Init  our  Lady's  case  only  differs  from 
his  in  tills  respect,  that  to  her  gi'acc 
carac  not  three  months  merely  be- 
fore her  birth*  but  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  litT  being,  as  it  had  been 
given  to  Eve. 

But  it  may  be  said,  How  does  tiiia 
enabfe  us  to  say  that  she  wa^i  con- 
ceived without  orif/itial  sin  ?  If  An- 
glicans knew  what  we  mean  by  origin- 
al siut  tliey  would  not  a*k  the  ques- 
tion. Our  doL^niio  of  original  sin  is 
not  the  same  as  ihe  Protestant  doc- 
trine«  **  Original  sin,"  with  us,  can- 
not be  called  ein  in  tlic  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  *'  J?in ;"  it  is  a  term  de- 
noting the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  or 
the  state  to  which  Adam's  sin  re- 
duces his  childi^n ;  but  by  Protest- 
ants it  is  «ndtr?tood  to  be  sin  in  tho 
eame  sense  as  actual  sin.  We,  with  the 
fathers,  think  nfit  as  something  nega- 
tive ;  Pt  as  something  posi- 
tive* 1  H  hold  that  it  is  a 
disease,  a  chiuig^i  of  nature,  a  poison 
internally  corrupting  the  soul,  and 
||»opagftted  from  father  to  son,  after 
Ihid  manner  of  a  bad  constitution ; 
and  they  funey  that  we  ascribe  a  dii- 
ferent  nature  from  oui^s  to  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin^  different  from  tliat  of  her 
parents,  and  fi*om  that  of  fallen 
Adam*  We  hold  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  Vt^c  consider  that  in  Adam  she 
died,  as  othci's  ;  that  she  was  includ- 
ed, together  with  Uic  whole  ra-^e,  in 
Adanfs  seutenee ;  that  she  incurred 
his  debt,  as  wo  do ;  but  that,  for  the 
sake  of  him  who  was  to  redeem  her 
and  us  n|#on  the  cross,  to  licr  (he  debt 
was  remitted  by  anticipation  ;  on  her 
the  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  ex- 
cept indeed  as  regards  her  natui-al 
death,  for  she  died  when  her  time 
camcv  as  otliers.  All  this  we  teach, 
but  wc  deny  that  she  had  original 
sin ;  for  by  original  sin  we  mean,  as 
I  have  already  paid,  Bomc thing  nega- 
tive,  viz,,  this  only,  the  deprivation  of 
thai    BupcmaturiU    unmerited    grace 


which  Adam  and  Eve  had  du  thtrir 
creation — deprivation  and  ih  )  eouse- 
quenees  of  deprivation.  Hilary  could 
not  merit,  any  more  than  they,  the 
restoration  of  that  grace;  but  it  was 
restored  to  her  by  God  »  free  bounty 
from  the  \QTy  lirwt  moment  of  her  ex- 
istence, and  thereby,  in  fai!t,  she  nev- 
er came  under  the  original  curse, 
which  consisted  in  the  loss  of  id  And 
she  had  this  special  privilege  in  or- 
der to  tit  her  lij  become  the  mother 
of  her  and  our  Redeemer,  to  ilt  lier 
mentally,  spiritually,  lor  it ;  so  that^  h\ 
the  aiil  of  the  first  gmee,  she  migli 
80  grow  in  grace  that  wljen  the  angtd 
came,  and  her  Lord  was  at  hand*  she 
might  be  **  full  of  gmce,"  pri;«\red,  as 
far  as  a  crcatuix^  could  be  prepai-ed, 
to  receive  him  into  her  bo^om. 

I  have  drawn  the  doc  in  no  of 
immaculate  conception,  a?  an  immedi 
ate  inference,  from  the  primitive  d< 
trine  that  Mary  is  the  second  Kv< 
The  argument  seems  to  me  conchiBive, 
and,  if  iL  has  not  been  universally  li 
en  as  such,  this  has  come  t'>  jwiss  bc« 
cause  there  has  not  been  a  clear  under- 
standing among  Catholics  ^\hat  e 
actly  was  meant  by  the  imniaoula 
conceptToti.  To  many  it  seemed  to  im 
p!y  tliat  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not  dii 
in  Adam,  that  she  ditJ  not  come  und' 
the  penalty  of  the  full,  that  she  wi 
not  redeemed;  that  she  was  conceived 
in  some  way  inconsislent  with  tl 
venae  in  the  JUiserere  psalm.  If  coi 
trove rsy  had  in  eiullcr  days  so  clearct 
the  subject  as  to  make  it  plain  to  u 
that  the  doctrine  meant  nothing  cls< 
than  tliat,  in  fiict,  in  her  ca^e  i}w  gc 
em f  sentence  on  mankind  was  not  mi 
ried  out  J  and  that  by  means  of  the  i 
dwelling  in  her  of  divine  grace  froi 
the  lirsl  moment  of  her  being  (and  thb' 
is  all  the  decree  of  1854  has  declared), 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  doctrine  would 
havo  ever  been  opposed;  for  an  in- 
stinctive Bcntimcut  Las  led  ChHstians 
jealously  to  put  the  Blessed  Mary 
aside  when  sin  comes  into  discussion* 
This  is  expressed  in  the  well-known 
word^  of  8t,  Augnsliae,  All  have  sin- 
ned *♦  except  tlie  holy  Virgin  Mary^ 
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coaceining  whom,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Lord,  I  wish  no  question  to  be  raised 
a:  all,  when  we  arc  treating  of  sins  " 
(Je  Nat.  et  Grat  42)  :  words  which, 
ulnitcver  Su  Augustine's  actual  occa- 
..'yu  of  using  them  (to  which  you  re- 
Kr.  p.  17C),  ccrtaiuly,  in  the  spirit 
v;jic!i  they  breathe,  arc  well  adapted 
:a  cjavcy  the  notion  that,  apart  froni 
La*  relation  to  her  parents,  sho  had 
DOl  personally  any  [)art  in  sin  what- 
ever. It  is  time  that  several  great 
lathers  of  the  fourth  century  do  imply 
»  assort  that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
she  did  sm  venially  or  showed  infirm- 
ity. This  13  the  only  real  objection 
which  I  know  of;  and,  as  I  do  not  wish 
10  pass  it  over  lightly,  I  propose  to 
coasider  it  at  the  end  of  this  letter. 


2.  Now,    secondly,   her    greatness. 
Here  let  us  suppose  that  our  first  pa- 
rents had  overcome  in  their  trial,  and 
bad  gained  for  their  descendants  for  ever 
the  Ml  possession,  as  if  by  right,  of  the 
privileges  which  were  promised  to  their 
obedience — grace  here  and  glory  herc- 
t/!er.    Is  it  possible  that  those  de- 
scendants, pious  and  happy  from  age 
to  age  in  their  temporal  homes,  would 
liave     forgotten    their    benefactors? 
Would  they  not  have  followed  them 
in  thoaght  into  the  heavens,  and  gratc- 
fuKy  commemorated  them  on  earth? 
The   histoiy   of   the  temptation,   the 
craft  of  the  serpent,  their  steadlastncss 
in  obedience — the  loyal  vigilance,  the 
^cnsitivc  purity  of  Eve — the  great  is 
sue, .  salvation  wrought    out  for  all 
^renerations — would  have  been  never 
from   their  minds,  ever   welcome  to 
their  ears.     This  would  have  taken 
place  from  the  necessity  of  our  nature. 
Every  nation  has  its  mythical  hymns 
and  epics  about  its  first  fathers  and  its 
heroes.     The  great  deeds  of  Charle- 
magne, Alfred,  Cocur  do  Lion,  Wallace, 
Louis  thcl^inth,  do  not  die ;  and  though 
their  persons  are  gone  from  us,  wc 
make  much  of  their  names.    Milton's 
Adam,  after  his  fall,  understands  the 
A>rcc  of  this  law,  and  shrinks  from  the 
proepect  of  its  operation : 

VOL.  in.    5 


"Who  of  all  ajjes  to  succeed  but,  foelluq: 
The  evil  on  him  hrou;;ht  by  me.  will  i-urpe 
My  head  ?    Ill  fare  our  nucestor  impure  ; 
For  tliid  wc  may  thauk  Adam/' 

If  this  anticipation  has  not  been  ful- 
filled in  the  event,  it  is  owing  to  the 
needs  of  our  penal  life,  our  state  of 
perpetual  change,  and  the  ignorance 
and  unbelief  incurred  by  the  fall ;  also 
because,  fallen  as  we  are,  from  the 
hopefulness  of  our  nature  we  feel  more 
pride  in  our  national  great  men  than 
dejection  at  our  national  misfortunes. 
Much  more  then  in  the  great  kingdom 
and  people  of  God — the  saints  are  ever 
in  our  sight,  and  not  as  mere  ineffec- 
tual gliosis,  but  as  if  present  bodily  in 
their  past  selves.  It  is  said  of  them, 
*'  Their  works  do  follow  them  f  what 
they  were  here,  such  are  they  in  heav- 
en and  in  the  church.  As  we  call 
them  by  their  eartlily  names,  so  we 
contemplate  them  in  their  earthly  char- 
acters and  lustories."  Their  acts,  call- 
ings, and  relations  below  are  types 
and  anticipations  of  their  mission 
above.  Even  in  the  case  of  our  Lord 
himself,  whose  native  home  is  the 
eternal  heavens,  it  is  said  of  him  in  his 
state  of  glory,  that  he  is  a  "  priest  for 
ever ;"  and  when  he  comes  again  he 
will  be  recognized,  by  those  who 
pierced  him,  as  being  the  very  same 
that  ho  was  on  earth.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  Blessed  Virgin 
had  a  part,  a  real  part,  in  the  economy 
of  gmce,  whether,  when  she  was  on 
earth,  she  secured  by  her  deeds  an}' 
claim  on  our  memories ;  for,  if  she  did, 
it  is  impossible  we  should  put  her 
away  from  us,  merely  because  she  is 
gone  hence,  and  not  look  at  her 
still,  according  to  the  measure  of  her 
earthly  history,  with  gratitude  and  ex- 
pectation. If,  as  St.  Irenoeus  says,  she 
did  the  part  of  an  advocate,  a  friend 
in  need,  even  in  her  mortal  life,  if,  as 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose  say,  she 
was  on  earth  the  great  pattern  of  vir- 
gins, if  she  had  a  meritorious  share  in 
bringing  about  our  redemption,  if  her 
maternity  was  earned  by  her  faith  and 
obedience,  if  her  divine  Son  was  sub- 
ject to  her,  and  if  she  stood  by  the 
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cross  With  a  motbcr'f>  h'.»art  and  drauk 
in  to  the  full  those  suiFonii^  which  it 
wai  hor  portion  to  j^zc  upon*  it  is  lia- 
posaibltt  that  \yc  should  not  associate 
tliosr.  characteristics  of  her  lilcj  on  carih 
With  her  present  state  of  blessedness ; 
and  thii  sui^clj  she  anticipated,  wlieu 
she  said  iu  her  hyoan  that "  all  genera- 
lions  shall  call  her  blessed." 

I  am  aware  ih:ii^  in  thu3  speak  in*?, 
I  am  following  a  line  of  thought  wlueh 
is  rulher  a  meditation  than  an  argu- 
ment in  controverHy,  and  I  yhall  not 
carry  it  further;  but  still, in  turning  to 
other  topics,  it  is  to  the  [>oint  to  in- 
quire whether  the  popular  astonish- 
ment, excited  by  our  belief  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  present  dignltj,  does 
not  arise  froai  the  ch-ciimstanco  that 
the  Imlk  of  men,  engaged  in  matters  of 
the  worldt  have  never  cahnly  coniiid- 
crcd  her  hi=^torical  position  in  the  gos- 
pels so  as  rightly  to  realize  (if  I  may 
use  the  word  a  second  time)  what  that 
position  imports.  I  do  not  claim  for 
tho^genemlity  of  Catholics  any  greater 
[>owcrs  of  refleetloa  upon  the  objects 
of  their  faith  tlian  Frotestautd  com- 
monly have,  but  there  is  a  suflScient 
mimbcr  of  rellgiout*  men  among  Cnlh- 
olics  who,  instead  of  expenduig  tlieir 
devotional  energies  (jis  so  many  sexious 
Protestants  do)  on  abstract  doctrines, 
sucli  as  justification  by  faith  only,  or  the 
sufficiency  of  holy  Scripture,  employ 
themselves  in  the  contemplation  of 
Scripture  facts,  and  bring  out  in  a  tangi- 
ble form  the  doctrines  involved  in 
them,  and  give  such  a  Bubstanee  and 
color  1o  the  sacred  history  as  to  influ- 
ence their  brethren,  who,  though  su- 
pei'ficial  iheraselve?,  arc  drawn  by 
their  CatlioUc  instinct  to  accept  con- 
clusion 4  which  tliey  could  not  indeed 
themselves  have  elicited,  but  which, 
when  elicited,  they  feel  to  bo  true. 
However,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
pui'sue  this  course  of  reasoning  hei^ ; 
and  instead  of  doing  so,  I  shall  take 
what  {H'rbaps  you  may  think  a  Tcry 
bold  step^I  shall  find  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lady'g  present  exaltation  in  Scrip- 
ture* 

I  meaik  to  find  it  in  tho  vision  of 


the  woman  and  child  in  ibo  twelHli 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse.*  Now  here 
two  objec'ions  will  be  made  lo  mv  at 
once  :  first,  that  such  an  interprt'taiion 
is  but  poorly  supported  by  tlie  faihcr^ ; 
and  secondly,  that  in  ascribing  such  a 
picture  of  die  Madonna  (as  it  may  bo 
called)  to  the  apostolic  age,  I  am  com* 
milting  an  anachronism. 

As  to  the  former  of  tlicie  ol sec- 
tions, I  answer  as  follows  :  Christians 
have  never  gono  to  Scripture  for 
proofs  of  their  doctrines  till  there  was 
actual  need  from  the  pi^ssure  of  con- 
Iroversy.  If  in  those  times  the  Bless- 
ed %'^irgin*s  dignity  were  unchallenged 
on  all  bauds  as  a  matter  of  doctrine. 
Scripture,  as  far  as  its  argumentalive 
matter  was  concerned,  was  likely  lo 
remain  a  sealed  book  to  them.  Thus, 
to  take  an  instance  in  point,  the  Calh* 
ohc  party  in  the  English  Church  (say 
the  Non-jurors),  unable  by  their  theory 
of  religion  simply  to  take  their  stand 
on  tradition,  and  distressed  for 
of  their  doctrine?',  had  their  eye*  - 
ened  to  scrutinize  and  to  uudersutud 
the  letter  of  holy  ScTipture^  which  to 
others  brought  no  instruction.  And 
the  peculiarity  of  their  intci7>retatiotu 
is  this — that  they  have  in  ihemselvci 
great  logical  cogency,  yet  ai-e  but 
faintly  supported  by  patristical  com- 
mentators. Such  is  the  use  of  the 
wor*l  ^didv  or  faccre  in  our  Lonl's 
institution  of  the  lioly  eucharlst,  which, 
by  a  reference  to  the  old  Testament, 
is  found  to  bo  a  word  of  sacrlljce. 
Such  again  is  XrATovpyoinfruv  in  ihe 
passage  in  the  Acts,  *' A^  tliey  . 
tired  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,"  ^ 
again  is  a  sacerdotal  term.  And  !^uKh 
the  passage  in  Kom,  xv.  1(5.  in  which 
eeveml  tei-ms  ore  used  which  Iiave  an 
allusion  to  llie  sacrificial  euchar^fl^* 
rite.  Suelu  too,  is  St.  FauFs  rcj 
message  to  tlie  homehold  of  Ont .  .^^  - 
ms,  with  no  mention  of  Onesipuoraa 
himself^  but  in  one  place,  wi»h  tho  ad- 
dition of  a  pmyer  that  "  lie  might  firnl 
mercy  of  tho  Lord*'  in  the  day  ot 
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jaJprment,  wlilch,  taking  iuto  account 
i:s  wording  and  the  known  usage  of 
diL-  first  ccnturic3,  we  can  Jiardly  de- 
ry  L^  a  prajcr  for  liis  soul.  Other 
■  t  x!s  there  are  which  ought  to  find  a 
|Li:','  ill  ancient  controversies,  and  the 
iai!.^sion  of  which  by  the  fathers  af- 
l.-rJj  matter  for  more  surprise  ;  those, 
f  :r  instance,  which,  according  to  Mid- 
(llt.oii's  nde,  arc  real  jiroofs  of  our 
Ljrd'a  divinity,  and  yet  are  passed 
ovir  by  Catholic  disputants  ;  for  those 
brar  ujion  a  then  existing  controversy 
of  ik*  Urst  moment  and  of  the  most 
UTjKiit  exigency. 

-fVs  to  the  second  objection  which  I 
bre  supposed,  so  far  from  allowing  it, 
Icijnsider  that  it  is  built  upon  a  mere 
iiiiagloary  fact,  and  that  the  truth  of 
the  matter  lies  in  the  very  contrary 
djitiion.  The  Virgin  and  Child  is 
mt  a  mere  modern  idea ;  on  the  con- 
Inn-,  it  13  represented  again  and 
aguia,  as  every  visitor  to  Rome  is 
a*art,  in  the  paintings  of  the  Cata- 
conibi.  Mary  is  there  drawn  with  the 
Divine  Infaut  in  her  kp,  she  with 
taadi  extended  in  prayer,  he  with 
iui  band  in  the  attitude  of  blessing. 
No  reprcsentiition  can  more  forcibly 
convey  the  doctrine  of  the  high  digni- 
tv  of  the  mother,  and,  I  will  add,  of 
kr  power  over  her  Son.  Why  should 
tlio  memory  of  his  time  of  subjection  be 
H)dwir  to  Christians,  and  so  carefully 
pn-strved  ?  The  only  question  to  be 
Jttcrmmed,  is  the  precise  date  of  these 
nmarkable  monuments  of  the  fii'st 
a^'  of  Christianity.  That  they  belong 
to  ilie  centuries  of  what  Anglicans 
till  the  '^undivided  church"  is  cer- 
•AJi;  but  lately  investigations  have 
b-t'Q  pursued  which  place  some  of. 
tkin  at  an  earlier  date  than  any  one 
^Uiidpatcd  as  possible.  I  am  not  in  a 
Po^ioD  to  quote  largely  from  the 
vorb  of  the  Cavaliere  dc  Rossi,  who 
^thrown  so  much  light  upon  the 
s&bjeGt;  bat  1  have  his  ^Imaginl 
Socitb,"  published  in  18G3,  and  they 
^  safiScient  for  my  purpose.  In 
^  work  he  has  given  ua  from  the 
Caiaeombt  wioos  T«»resentations  of 
tlie  Tifgm  and  GhiU;  the  latest  of 


these  belong  to  the  early  part  of  (ho 
fourth  (?enlury,  but  the  earlieet  he  be- 
lieves to  be  roterable  to  the  very  age 
of  the  a[)Ostl«.\<.  lie  comes  to  this 
conclusioii  froin  the  style  and  the  skill 
of  the  composition,  and  from  the  his- 
tory, locality,  and  existing  inscriptions 
of  the  subierranean  ui  which  it  is 
found.  However,  he  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  insist  upon  so  early  a  date ; 
yet  the  utmost  liberty  he  grants  is  to 
refer  the  painthig  to  the  era  of  the 
first  An tonincs — that  is,  to  a  date  within 
half  a  ciMitury  of  the  death  of  St.  John. 
I  consitler  then  that,  as  you  fairly  use, 
in  controversy  with  Proi  est  ants,  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  tlie  cliuroh  in 
early  times,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
Scripture  t<?xt,  or  at  least  as  a  sugges- 
tion, or  as  a  defence,  of  the  sense 
which  you  may  wish  to  put  on  it, 
quite  apart  from  the  question  whether 
your  inteq^retation  itself  is  traditional, 
so  it  is  lawful  for  me,  thougli  I  have 
not  the  positive  words  of  the  fathers 
on  my  side,  to  shelter  my  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  ai)OStle's  vision  under 
the  fact  of  the  extant  pictures  of 
Mother  an«l  Child  in  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs. There  is  another  principle 
of  Scripture  interpretation  which  we 
should  hold  with  you — when  we  speak 
of  a  doctrine  being  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, wt!  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
it  is  contained  there  in  direct  categori- 
cal terms,  but  tliat  there  is  no  other 
satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  the 
language  and  expressions  of  the  sacred 
writei-s,  concerning  the  subject-matter 
in  question,  than  to  suppose  that  they 
held  upon  it  the  opinions  wiiich  we 
hold  ;  that  they  would  not  have  spoken 
as  they  have  spoken  unless  Ihoy  held 
it.  For  myself  I  have  ever  felt  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  as  regards  the 
Scripture  proof  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; 
I  should  not  have  found  out  that  doc- 
trine in  the  sacred  text  without  previous 
traditional  teaching;  but  when  once  it 
is  suggested  from  without,  it  commends 
itself  as  the  one  true  inteqiretalioii, 
from  its  apj)ositeness,  l)ccause  no  other 
view  of  doctrine,  wluch  can  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  inspired  writers,  so  happily 
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solves  the  obsctTiiliob  uku  i^eomin^  in- 
conBiSlcncies  of  tlieii  ti-aeahi;^.  And 
now  to  aj>ply  what  I  have  siiii  to  the 
pa.!53a,c:e  in  ifio  Apocalypse. 

If  iUqtq  h  an  apostle  on  whoao,  ^ 
priorif  our  ojea  would  bo  fixe;!,  as 
ilkol/  to  loaeh  U3  about  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  it  h  Su  JoliTi,  to  whom  sho 
was  committed  by  our  Lord  on  tlio 
cross — wiih  whom,  a3  tmdition  goes, 
die  liTed  at  Epbesus  till  she  was 
taken  away.  TUis  aulielpatioii  h  con* 
Unnod  a  posterion  ;  for,  as  I  have 
8aid  above,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
fullest  of  our  informants  concernmg 
her  dignity,  as  being  the  second  Eve^ 
is  IreujEiis,  who  came  to  Lyons  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  bad  bec'.i  taught  by 
the  immediate  diseiplcs  of  St.  John, 
The  apostle's  vision  i^  as  follows : 

**  A  great  sign  npijeaitid  in  heaven ; 
u  woman  clothed  with  tbo  sun,  and 
the  moon  umler  her  feet ;  and  on  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  And 
behig  with  child^  elio  cried  travailing 
in  birth,  and  was  in  pain  to  be  de- 
livered. And  there  wa^  geen  an- 
other sign  ill  heaven;  and  behold  a 
great  i-ed  dragon  .  .  .  And  the 
dragon  stood  before  the  woman  who 
was  ready  to  be  delivered,  that,  when 
she  should  be  delivei'ed,  he  might  de- 
vour her  son.  And  she  brouglit  forth 
a  man-child,  who  was  to  rule  all  na- 
tions with  an  iron  rod ;  atid  her  son 
was  taken  up  to  God  and  to  his  throne. 
And  the  woman  fletl  into  the  wilder- 
ness.'* Now  I  do  not  deny,  of  coui^e, 
thatj  under  the  image  of  tlic  woman, 
the  church  is  signified;  but  what  I 
would  maintain  is  this,  that  the  holy 
apostle  wool  J  not  liave  spoken  of 
the  church  under  this  particular  im- 
age unless  there  had  existed  a  Bless- 
ed Virgin  Mar)%  who  was  exalted  on 
high,  and  the  object  of  veneration  to 
nil  tlie  faithful. 

No  one  doubt*  that  the  "uoan- 
child"  spoken  of  is  an  allusion  to  uur 
Lord ;  ^vhy,  then,  is  not  *^  the  woman'* 
an  allusion  to  hi;3  mother?  Thid 
feurely  is  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
W(jrds ;  of  course  it  has  n  further 
sense  also,  which  is  the  scope  of  the 


image ;  doubtless  the  child  repmseuts 
the  children  of  tho  church,  and  doubt- 
less the  woman  represents  the  church  ; 
this,  I  grant,  is  th?  real  or  direci 
sense,  but  what  h  tho  seoso  of  tliL- 
syrn^jol  ?  wlia  arc  tho  woman  and  the 
child  ?  I  answer,  They  arc  not  per- 
sonifications but  per:3o:]£3.  This  is 
trac  of  the  child,  therefore  it  is  tru;iof 
the  woman. 

But  again  r  not  only  mother  and 
child,  hot  a  serpent,  is  introJuced  into 
the  vision.  Sueh  a  meeting  of  man, 
woman,  and  serpent  has  not  been 
found  in  Scripture,  since  the  begln- 
ning  of  Scrijiture,  and  now  it  is  fouml 
iu  its  end.  Moreover,  in  the  passage 
in  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  to  supply,  Ikj- 
ferc  Scripture  came  to  an  end,  what 
was  wanting  in  its  beginning,  we  are 
told,  and  for  the  first  time,  that  lb  ? 
serpent  in  Paradise  was  tlie  cvtl 
siiirit.  If  the  dragon  of  St*  J- 
the  s:ime  as  the  serpent  of  y. 
and  the  man-child  is  **  the  seed  of  the 
woman  "  why  is  not  the  woman  hcr- 
eelf  she  whose  seed  the  mao-ehild  is  ? 
And,  if  tho  first  woman  is  not  an  alle- 
gory, why  is  the  second  ?  if  the  first 
woman  is  Eve,  why  is  net  the  secoful 
Mary? 

But  this  is  not  all-    The  \n\M       ^ 
the    woman,   according   to   Scii^ 
usage,  is  too  bold  and  prominent  lUr  a 
meix?    personilicatlon.     Scripture     ft 
not  fond  of  allegories.     AVo  bar 
deed  frequent  figures  thci^e,  a* 
the  sacred  wrltci's  spcik  of  the  iit    i  l/ 
ewoixl  of  the  Lord  ;  and  so  too  w  \ik  u 
they  g|K?ak  of  Jerusalem  or  Samaria 
iu  ihc  feminine  ;  or  of  the  mountainiJ 
leaping  for  joy,  or  of  the  church  as  u 
bride  or  as  a  vine;  but  they  f?"*  *-' 
much  given  to  dressing  up  al 
ideas   or  generalizations  in  pi  r 
attributes.    This  is  tho  classical 
cr  than  the  Scripture  style,     j 
plion  places  Hercules  between  A 
and    Vice,    represented    as    w* 
JEschylus  introduces  into  Ids  <' 
Force    and    Violence;    Viipl 
personality  to  jiiiblic  nimor  or   i 
and  Plaulus  to  Poverty.     So  on  moa* 
umcuts  done  in  the  classical  style,  wo 
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5CC  virtaes,  vice?,-  riv6r?,  renown, 
tell.  a!i:l  the  like,  turned  into  human 
figon's  of  men  and  women.  I  do  not 
>ir  there  arc  no  instances  at  all  of 
ihi?  method  in  Scripture,  but  I  say 
that  such  poetical  compositions  arc 
ftrililnglj  unlike  its  usual  method. 
Thu3  we  at  oaco  feel  its  diflfercnce 
from  Scripture,  when  we  betake  our- 
fclrcs  to  the  Pastor  of  Hermes,  and 
fiml  the  church  a  woman,  to  St.  Me- 
lijodlos,  and  find  Virtue  a  woman,  and 
to  St.  Gregory's  poem,  and  find  Vir- 
ginitj  again  a  woman.  Scripture 
deals  with  t7i>es  rather  than  personifi- 
cations. Israel  stands  for  the  chosen 
people,  David  for  Christ,  Jerusalem 
for  heaven.  Consider  the  remarkable 
representations,  dramatic  I  may  call 
them,  in  Jeremiah,  Ezechicl,  and 
Hosea;  predictions,  thrcatenings,  and 
promises  are  acted  out  by  those 
prophets.  Ezechicl  is  commanded  to 
6have  his  head,  and  to  divide  and 
Matter  his  hair ;  and  Ahias  tears  his 
ginntnt,  and  gives  ten  out  of  twelve 
ports  of  it  to  Jeroboam.  So,  too,  the 
rtnictnre  of  tho  imagery  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse is  not  a  mere  allegorical  crea- 
tkn,  but  is  founded  on  the  Jewish 
ritual.  In  like  manner  our  Lord's 
bodily  cures  are  visible  types  of  the 
power  of  his  grace  upon  the  soul ; 
and  his  prophecy  of  the  last  day  is 
wtveyed  under  that  of  the  fall  of  Je- 
rnsalcm.  Even  his  parables  are  not 
«inply  ideal,  but  relations  of  occur- 
wwe?  which  did  or  might  take  place, 
trader  which  was  conveyed  a  spiritu- 
al nieaning.  Tho  description  of  Wis- 
dom m  the  Proverbs,  and  other  sacred 
books,  has  brought  out  the  instinct  of 
<^3imentators  in  this  respect.  They 
felt  that  Wisdom  could  not  be  a  mere 
Personification,  and  they  determined 
^  it  was  our  Lord ;  and  the  later 
of  these  books,  by  their  own  more  defi- 
Jiito  language,  warranted  that  inter- 
pretation. Then,  when  it  was  found 
^t  the  Arians  used  it  in  derogation 
of  our  Lord's  divinity,  still,  unable  to 
tolerate  the  notion  of  a  mere  allegory, 
'tMnmentators  applied  the  description 
to  liic  Blessed  Virgin.     Coming  back 


then  to  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  I  ask, 
If  the  woman  must  be  some  real 
person,  who  can  it  bo  whom  the  apos- 
tle saw,  and  intends,  and  delineates, 
but  that  same  great  mother  to  whom 
the  chapters  in  the  Proverbs  are  ac- 
commodated? And  let  it  bo  observ- 
ed, moreover,  that  in  this  passage, 
from  the  allusion  in  it  to  the  history 
of  the  fall,  she  may  be  said  still  to 
be  rcpresetited  under  tho  character  of 
the  second  Eve.  I  make  a  further 
reiriark ;  it  is  sometimes  asked.  Why 
do  not  the  sacred  writers  mention  our 
Lady's  greatness  ?  I  answer,  she  was, 
or  may  have  been,  alive  when  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  wrote ;  there 
was  just  one  book  of  Scripture  cer- 
tainly vrrittcn  after  her  death,  and 
that  book  docs  (if  I  may  so  spealv) 
canonize  her. 

But  if  all  this  be  so,  if  it  is  really 
the  Blessed  Virgin  whom  Scripture 
represents  as  clothed  with  the  sun, 
crowned  with  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  with  the  moon  as  her  footstool, 
what  height  of  glory  may  we  not  at- 
tribute to  her  ?  and  what  are  we  to 
say  of  those  who,  through  ignoranc?, 
run  counter  to  the  voice  of  Scripture, 
to  the  testunony  of  the  fathers,  to  the 
traditions  of  East  and  West,  and 
speak  and  act  contemptuously  toward 
her  whom  her  Loixl  delighteth  to  hon- 
or? 

Now  I  have  said  all  I  mean  to  say 
on  what  I  have  called  the  rudimental 
teaching  of  antiquity  about  tho  Bless- 
ed Virgin ;  but,  atcer  all,  I  have  not  in- 
sisted on  the  highest  view  of  her  prero- 
gatives which  the  fathers  have  taught 
us.  You,  my  dear  friend,  who  know 
so  well  the  ancient  controversies  and 
councils,  may  have  been  surprised 
why  I  should  not  have  yet  spoken  of 
her  as  the  Theotocos ;  but  I  wished  to 
show  on  how  broad  a  basis  her  great- 
ness rests,  independent  of  that  won- 
derful title ;  and  again,  I  have  been 
loth  to  enlarge  upon  the  force  of  a 
word,  which  is  rather  matter  for  devo- 
tional thought  than  for  polemical  dis- 
pute.    However,  I  might  as  well  not 
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write  on  ray  subject  at  all  ai  altogeth- 
er be  silent  upou  it. 

It  is,  ibcn,  an  inte^jral  portion  of 
the  f\i!tb  fixed  by  CL-Timenica!  council, 
a  portion  of  it  wbidi  you  hold  as 
well  n5  I»  that  the  Bles^eJ  YirgiTi  is 
Theotoco^,  Deipiira,  or  Jlollier  of 
God ;  and  tlil^  word,  when  thus  used, 
camcs  with  it  no  admixLupe  of  rheto- 
ric, no  tahie  of  extrava;|a!it  nlT^^ction  ; 
it  had  nolhhi;*  else  but  a  vvell-weii;hodj 
grave,  do;j^iitIc  eeiise,  which  eorre- 
g ponds  and  i.^  mleqna^o  to  ir.^  B»>aml. 
It  intends  to  express  tliat  Go  I  is  her 
Sun,  as  tndy  as  any  one  of  ns  is  ihc 
son  of  hh  own  tno'hi-r.  If  this  be  so, 
what  can  ho  said  of  any  creaUiro 
whatever  which  may  not  bo  said  of 
her?  what  ean  be  said  too  ranch,  so 
that  it  doe^  not  com  promise  the  attri- 
butca  of  the  Crea^.or?  He,  indeed, 
might  have  created  a  l>ein^  tnoi-e  per- 
fect, more  admirabli%  tlian  she  is  5  ho 
might  have  endued  th:it  being,  so 
created,  with  a  richer  ^'rant  of  grace, 
of  power,  of  blcssednesii ;  but  in  one 
respect  ehe  surpasses  all  oven  possible 
creations,  viz*,  ihat  she  is  Mother  of 
her  Cnvitor.  It  is  ihi5  awtiil  title, 
which  both  iUustmtes  and  connec'.a  to- 
gether the  two  prerogatives  of  Rlary, 
on  which  I  have  been  lately  enlarging, 
ber  sanctity  and  her  greatnca.^.  It  is 
the  issue  of  her  sanctity ;  it  Is  tlio 
Bource  of  her  greatness*  A\l)at  digni- 
ty can  be  too  great  to  attribute  to  her 
who  is  ad  closely  bound  up,  as  inti- 
mately one,  with  the  Eternal  Word, 
as  a  mother  U  willi  a  son  ?  What 
outfit  of  eanctity,  what  fulness  and  re- 
dundance of  grace,  what  exuberance 
of  meriiij  must  have  been  hers,  on  the 
fiuppositiou,  which  the  fathers  justi- 
fy, tijat  her  Maker  regarded  tlicra  at 
all,  and  U^jk  them  into  account,  when 
he  condescended  *'  not  to  abhor  the  Vir- 
gui*3  womb?"  Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that  oil  the  one  hand  she  should  bo 
immaculate  in  her  eoneeption  ?  or  on 
the  other  that  she  should  be  exalted  as 
a  queen  with  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  ? 
Men  sometimes  wonder  that  we  call 
her  iDother  of  life,  of  mercy,  of  sal* 
ration ;  what  are  all  these  titles  com- 


pared to  that  one  name,  Mother  of 
God? 

I  shall  ?ay  no  more  about  this  t 'tie 
here.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  wnte 
of  it  without  diverging  into  a  etyle  of 
composition  nnsuitcd  to  a  letter  ;  so  I 
prot*eed  to  the  history  of  its  use. 

The  title  of  Thofocos*  begins  with 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  a  dat^^  hardly 
later  than  that  at  which  we  read  of 
her  as  the  second  Eve,  It  fii-st  ne- 
etirs  in  tlie  works  of  Origen  (18a- 
2j4)  ;  but  he,  witnessing  for  lv/yf»t  I 
and  Palestine,  witnesses  also  that  it 
was  in  use  before  his  time  ;  ^ov^  as 
Sjcrates  informs  u^^  be  "  inlerpix*'^! 
how  it  was  to  be  used,  and  discussed 
the  question  at  lenglh"  (Hist*  vii,  32). 
Wilhin  two  centuries  (431),  in  the 
general  council  h'c'ld  agJiinst  Nestori- 
us,  it  was  made  part  of  the  formal 
dogmatic  teachinj]^  of  the  church.  At 
that  time  Theodoret,  who  fmm  hia 
parly  connections  might  have  been 
supposed  disinclined  to  its  solemn  rce- 
ogailion,  owned  thai  **  the  ancient  and 
more  than  ancient  heralds  of  the  or- 
thodox faith  tuu;?ht  the  use  of  the 
term  according  to  the  apostolic  tmdi- 
tion.**  At  the  same  date  John  of  An- 
tioch,  who  for  a  while  sheltered 
tonus,  whose  heresy  lay  in  the  j 
tion  of  the  term,  said,  **  Thj3  title  no 
ccclofiiJastical  teacher  has  put  aside. 
Those  who  have  used  it  aro  many  and 
eminent^  aud  those  who  have  not  u»=ed 
it  have  not  attacked  those  who  did-'* 
Alexander  again,  one  of  the  liereesl 
partisnns  of  Nestorlus,  allows  the  nse 
of  the  word,  lhou;^h  be  considers  it 
dangemus.  **  That  in  festive  solemni* 
tle^,'*  he  says,  **or  hi  preaehinjr  or 
tenchingt  tht'ofocos  phould  he  nngiiard* 
edly  said  by  the  orthodox  ivilhout  ex* 
pliination  is  no  bhime,  because  such 
statements  were  not  dogmalle,  nor 
said  with  evil  meaning/*  If  we  look 
for  I  hose,  in  the  interval  l>ctween 
Origen  and  the  councih  to  whom  Al* 
exander  refers,  wc  find  it  used  again 
and  again  by  the  fathers  in  such  of 
their  works  as  are  extant  1  by  Archc- 
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lana  of  Mesopotamia,  Eusebius  of 
Pal<^stiiio,  Alexiindcr  of  Eprjpt,  in  the 
third  century  ;  in  Ihe  fourlh,  bj  Atha- 
iLbius  many  times  with  emphasis,  by 
Cyril  of  Palestine,  Gjegory  Nysscn  of 
Cappadocia,  Gregory  Nazlanzen  of 
Capi»aJocia,  Antiochus  of  Syi'ia,  and 
A:a:noniu3  of  Thraee  ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who,  having 
DO  local  or  ecclesiastical  domicile, 
5{)eaks  for  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Another  and  earlier  emperor,  Con- 
sUiatinc,  in  his  Sjxecch  before  the  as- 
s<3nbled  bishops  at  Nictca,  uses  the 
still  more  explicit  title  of  "  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Go  J ;"  which  is  also  used 
by  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  by  Vincent 
and  Cassian  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  then  by  St.  Leo. 

So  inach  for  the  term  ;  it  would  be 
tedious  to  produce  the  passages  of 
authors  who,  using  or  not  using  the 
term,  convey  the  idea.  "  Our  God 
was  carried  in  the  womb  of  Mary,*' 
sap  Igaatius,  who  was  martyred  a.d. 
1<>C.  "  Tlio  word  of  God,"  say^  Hip- 
polytns,  *•  was  carried  in  that  virgin 
frame."  "  The  Maker  of  aU,"  says 
^Vmphilochius,  "  is  bom  of  a  virgin." 
-She  did  compass  without  circum- 
scribing toe  Sun  of  justice — the  Ever- 
lasting is  bom,"  says  Chiysostom. 
^  God  dwelt  in  the  womb,"  says  Pro- 
clos.  "  When  thou  hearest  that  God 
speaks  from  the  bush,"  asks  TheoJo- 
tas,*'ia  the  bush  seest  thoa  not  the 
Virgin  ?"  Cassian  says,  "  Mary  boro 
her  Author."  '*Thc  one  God  only- 
begotten,"  says  Hilary,  '*  is  introduced 
into  the  womb  of  a  virgin."  "The 
Everlasting,"  says  Ambrose,  "came 
into  the  Virgin."  "The  closed  gale," 
K173  Jerome,  •^by  which  alone  the 
^rd  God  of  Israel  enters,  is  the  Vir- 
ga^Iary."  "That  man  from  heav- 
^^  says  Capriolus, "  is  Grod  conceived 
JD  the  womb."  "  lie  is  made  in  thee," 
^J8  Augustine,  "  who  made  thee." 

This  being  the  faith  of  the  fathera 
about  the  Blessed  Vii-gin,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  it  should  in  no  long 
ti'TJe  be  transmuted  into  devotion.  No 
bonder  if  their  language  should  be 
onmeasured,  when  so  great  a  term  as 


"  Mother  of  God"  had  been  formally 
set  down  as  the  safe  limit  of  it.  No 
wonder  if  it  became  stronger  and 
stronger  as  time  went  on,  since  only 
in  a  long  period  could  the  fulness  of 
its  import  bo  exhiiustc:].  And  in 
matter  of  fact,  and  aa  might  be  antici- 
pated (with  the  few  exceptions  which 
I  have  noted  above,  and  which  I  am 
to  treat  of  below),  tlic  current  of 
thought  in  those  early  ages  did  uni- 
formly tend  to  make  much  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  to  increase  her 
honors,  not  to  circumscribe  them. 
Little  jealousy  was  shown  of  her  in 
those  times ;  but,  when  any  such  nig- 
gardness  of  devotion  occuiTcd,  then 
one  father  or  other  fell  upon  the  of- 
fender, with  zeal,  not  to  ^ay  with 
fierceness.  Thus  St.  Jerome  inveighs 
against  IJelvidius ;  thus  St.  Epipha- 
nius  denounces  Apollinaris,  St. 
Cyril  Nestorius,  and  St.  Ambrose 
Bonos  us ;  on  the  other  hand,  each 
successive  insult  offered  to  her  by  in- 
dividual adversaries  did  but  bring  out 
more  fully  the  intimate  sacred  affec- 
tion with  which  Christendom  regard- 
ed her.  "  She  was  alone,  and 
wrought  the  world's  salvation  and 
conceived  the  redemption  of  all,"  says 
Ambrose  ;*  "  she  had  so  great  grace, 
as  not  only  to  preserve  virghiity  her- 
self, but  to  confer  it  upon  tjiose  whom 
she  visited."  *'  The  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,"  says  Jerome,  "  and  the  east- 
em  gate  through  which  the  higli  priest 
alone  goes  in  and  out,  yet  is  ever 
shut."  "The  wise  woman,'*  says 
Nilus,  who  **  hath  clad  believers,  from 
the  fleece  of  the  Lamb  born  of  her, 
with  the  clothing  of  iucorruption,  and 
delivered  them  from  their  spiritual 
nakedness."  "  The  mother  of  life,  of 
beauty,  of  majesty,  the  morning  star," 
according  to  Antiochus.  »*The  mys- 
tical new  heavens,"  *'thc  heavens 
carrying  the  Divinity,"  "the  fmitful 
vine,"  **  by  whom  we  arc  transhited 
from  death  to  life,"  according  to  St. 
Ephrom.  "The  manna  which  is 
delicate,  bright,    sweet,   and    virgin, 
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ha*?  poured  ilovvn  on  all  tbo  people  cf 
the  c!iurc!i03  a  f.>ol  plcasfinter  tbaa 
honey,"  aceorditig  to  S:.  Maximum. 

Pmdus  calli  her  *•  th^  iinaullied 
sUl'U  wlilili  contains  the  pearl  of 
price,"  ^- tlio  clitin^r.s  diaJcai/*  "ilic 
expression  of  ortliodoxy/*  *'  Uuu 
ti'*ro'jgli  uU  cicat;o.i  ii  your  thought  " 
he  says,  "nnJ  st^e  if  there  bo  one 
er\m\  or  superior  iq  tho  Holy  Virgin, 
Mollier  of  Goil/'  '*  Ilnil,  nf>tbf*r, 
c'ad  in  li^fht,  of  tho  light  which  5CtJ 
not,**  say  8  T  hood  of  us,  or  eoioo  one 
ciso  nt  Ephesiis — •*  hail,  alI-uade5le-J 
raoihcr  of  bohnesfl;  bail,  most  pollu- 
c-d  ibuTitahi  ot'tlio  liro-glrinc^  stream," 
And  S!.  Cyril  loo  at  Epbcsue,  "  Hail, 
Mary,  MolUer  of  God,  raajest'c  coia- 
mon-lrcftsuro  of  the  whole  world,  the 
lamp  unfiuoncbable,  the  crown  of  vlr- 
pjlnrty,  thjj  fttaff  of  oribodoxy,  tho  in- 
dissoluble t/^mple,  the  dwellin,':^  of 
the  ilJiraitable,  mother  and  virgin, 
throuti^h  wliom  be  in  ibc  holy  got^pcl;^ 
\a  called  bletised  who  eoraelh  in  tho 
name  of  the  Lord,  ....  through 
whom  the   Holy  Trinity    is    cancd- 

fied. throujih    whom    augcla 

and  arcltangelj  rejoice,  devjis  are  [Kit 
to  flight,  .  ,  •  .  and  the  falh  n  erea- 
tare  ia  received  up  into  the  beavens* 
etc.,  etc."*  Such  is  but  a  portion  of 
the  panepryrical  langua«:e  wbic!i  S^. 
Cyril  used  in  the  third  ecumenical 
cooncil. 

I  must  not  close  my  revie'*Y  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  coDccnnng  the 
Blessed  Virgin  without  directly 
BpcnkinjT  cf  bcr  uitcrccgBory  power, 
though  I  have  incidentally  raude  nicn- 
tion  of  it  already.  1 1  h  the  immedi- 
ate rcsuh  of  two  truth;?,  rcilhtr  of 
which  you  dispute:  tii*sf,  that,  "it  i.s 
pood  and  nsetul,"  as  tlio  Council  of 
Trent  pay?,  ''^**uppliantly  to  invoke 
the  saints  and  to  have  recourt?c  to 
their  prayers  ;"  and  eecoadiy,  that  tho 
Blessed  Mary  ia  singularly  cLar  to 
her  Son  and  singularly  oxallrd  in 
ganctily  and  plory.  Ilowcvct*.  at  the 
risk  of  becoming  didactic,  I  will  Elate 

•  Opin.  t*  «,  II.  8M. 


poniewhat  more  fully  the  grotmdfi  o!j 
which  it  rest?, 

Ta  a  candid   pagan  it   mu?t  hnroj 

been   oiie   of   the    most    remnr);ablQ 

rolnls  of  Christianity,  on  it5  fiivt  up 

pcarancc,     that    the    observanct* 

prayer  formed  m  vital  a  part  of  i'^ 

0!-^anizattOD;    and  that,    thouc»h    i!»l 

nn^^mbcrs  were  s?attered  all  over  thai 

v:or?d>  and  Us  nders  and  snb)e?t;3  ha-1 

ei   little    opportunity    cf   corrohtlvol 

arrlon,  yet  tljcy,  one  and  all,  foand^ 

I  he  sol'jcG  of  a  spiritual  interco^tn-c*/ 

and  a  rcnl  bond  of  union,  m  the  j  rac-i 

ticn  cf  rnntnal  intercession.     Prayer^ 

indeed,  ir»  tli'  wry  essence  of  reUglon  ;| 

b:it  in   the  licnthen   religions   it  wai 

cither   public  or  pei^onal;  it  was 

ptatc  ordinance,  or  a  selfish  expcdJentJ 

for  <hr?  atta'nnient  of  certain  tangn)le^ 

temporal  frooda.     Very  difH^rent  fron 

this  was   its  cxerciso  amono;   Chrlf 

t!an?,  who  were  thereby  knit  togeihe 

in  one  body,  diScrcnt  as  they  war 

in   races,   ranks,  and   habits,  distiinlj 

fi-om  each  other  In  country,  and  help 

less   amid   ho-tilc   populations,    Tc^ 

it  proved  sufficient  for   ita   purpose 

Christians  could  not  correspond ;  the  J 

could  not  combine  ;  but  they   couM 

pray  one   fcT  another,     Evcti    thci^ 

public  ]>rayers  partook  of  this  chara 

tcr  cf  hitcrcession ;    for  to  pniy   iai 

the  wclf^irc  of  tho  who'o  church  wa 

really  a  prayer  (or  all  classes  of  ineij 

nnd  all  the  individuals  of  which  it  was 

composed.    It  was  in  prayer  that  Uic 

chundi  was  founded.     For  ten  day 

all  the  apostlos  "'^  persevered  wiih  on 

mind  in  prayer  ami  supplication,  wiili* 

the  women,  nnd  Marj'  the  Mother  of 

Jcsu.^,  and  with  his  brethren."    Then 

n^ain    at   Pentecost  "  they  wcrt'  all 

with  one  mind  in  one  place  ;**  and  the 

converts  then  made  tivQ  said  to  have 

**  persevered  in  prayer.'*     And  when, 

after  a  while,  St.  Pcicr  was  seized 

ai:d  I  ut  in  prison  with  a  vit^w  to  his 

being  put  to  death,  ^  prayer  wan  made 

without  ceasing'*  by  the   chunh    of 

Cod  for  him ;  and,  when  the  angel 

released   him,   he   took   rcAige   in   a 

bouFC   "where   many  were  gathered 

together  in  prayer." 
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Wc  are  so  accustomed  to  these  pas- 
tngcs  as  hardlj  to  bo  able  to  do  jiis- 
lice  to  their  singular  8igni(i?ance ;  and 
they  arc  followed  up  by  various  pas- 
s'lges  of  the  apostolic  epistles.  Su 
Paul  enjoins  his  brothre."i  to  '•  pray 
wl:h  ail  prayer  and  supplication  at  all 
lilacs  in  the  Spirit,  with  all  in- 
:ta!ic3  and  supplication  for  all 
saints,"  to  "pray  in  every  place," 
•*  to  ciakc  supplication,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, giving  of  thanks  for  all  men." 
And  in  his  own  person  he  "  ceases 
not  to  give  thanks  for  them,  com- 
cicmoratuig  them  in  his  prayers," 
and  "always  in  all  his  prayers 
making  supplication  for  them  all  with 

joy" 

Now,  was  this  spiritual  bond  to 
cease  witli  life?  or  had  Christians 
eimtlar  duties  to  their  brethren  de- 
parted? From  the  witness  of  tho 
early  ages  of  the  church,  it  appears 
that  they  had;  and  you,  and  those 
who  agree  with  you,  would  be  the 
last  to  deny  that  they  were  then  in  the 
piaciicc  of  praying,  as  for  the  living, 
to  for  those  also  who  had  passed  into 
ibe  intermediate  state  between  earth 
and  heaven.  Did  the  sacred  cqm- 
miiDion  extend  further  still,  on  to  the 
inLabitants  of  heaven  itself?  Here 
too  you  agree  with  us,  for  you  have 
adopted  in  your  volume  the  words  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  which  I  have 
quoted  above.  Bat  now  we  are 
kought  to  a  higher  order  of  thoughts. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  pray 
for  those  who  arc  already  in  gloiy ; 
bat  at  least  they  can  pray  lor  u?, 
and  wc  can  ask  their  prayers,  and 
in  the  Apocalypse  at  least  angels  arc 
introduced  both  sending  us  their  bless- 
ing and  presenting  our  pmyers  before 
the  divine  Presence.  Wc  read  there 
of  an  angel  who  **came  and  stood  be- 
fore the  altar,  having  a  golden  cen- 
ut;"  and  "th^rc  was  given  to  him 
cnch  incense,  that  he  ehould  offer  of 
the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  tho 
golden  allar  which  is  before  the  throne 
ttf  God.**  On  this  occasion,  surely, 
the  angel  Michael,  as  the  prayer  in 
considers  him,  performed  the 


part  of  a  great  intcrocisor  or  media- 
tor above  for  the  children  of  the  church 
militant  bclovr.  Again,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  same  look,  the  sacred 
writer  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
"grace  and  peace"  being  sent  us,  not 
only  from  the  Almighty,  but  ^'  from 
the  seven  spirits  that  are  before  his 
throne,"  thus  associating  the  Eternal 
with  the  ministers  of  his  mercies  j 
and  this  carries  us  on  to  the  remark- 
able passage  of  St.  Justin,  one  of  tho 
earliest  fathers,  who.  in  his  "Apology," 
says, "  To  iiim  (God),  and  his  Son  who 
came  from  him,  and  taught  us  these 
things,  and  the  host  of  the  other  good 
angc!:'.  who  follow  and  resemble  them, 
and  the  prophetic  Spirit,  we  pay  vene- 
ration and  homage."  Further,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul  in- 
troduces, not  only  angels,  but  "  the 
spirits  of  the  just"  into  the  sacred 
communion :  \*  Ye  have  come  to  Slount 
Sion,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to 
myriads  of  angels,  to  God,  the  Judge 
of  all,  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
pcifec;,  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Testament.'  What  can  be 
meant  by  having  "  come  to  the  spirits 
of  the  just "  unless  m  some  way  or 
other  they  do  us  good,  whether  by 
blessing  or  by  aiding  us  ?  that  is,  in  a 
word,  to  speak  correctly,  by  praying 
for  us;  for  it  is  by  prayer  alone  that 
the  creature  above  can  bless  or  aid  the 
cixiature  below. 

IniCrcession  thus  being  the  first 
principle  of  the  church's  life,  next  it  is 
ccrlain  again  that  the  vital  principle  of 
that  intercession,  as  an  availing  power, 
is,  according  to  the  wmII  of  God,  canc- 
tity.  This  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
a  passagci  of  St.  Paul,  in  v.hich  the 
supreme  intercessor  is  said  to  be 
"tho  Spirit:"  "The  Spirit  himself 
malicth  intercession  for  us ;  he  maketh 
intercession  for  the  saints  according  to 
God."  However,  the  truth  thus  im- 
plied is  expressly  brought  out  in  orhcr 
parts  of  Scripture,  in  the  form  both  of 
doctrine  and  of  example.  The  words 
of  the  man  bom  bUnd  speak  the  com- 
mon sense  of  nature :  "  If  any  man  be 
a  worshipper  of  God,  him  he  heareth.' 
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And  apo5tle3  confirm  them :  "  The 
prayer  of  a  just  man  availetli  much," 
and  '*  whatever  wc*  ask  we  receive,  be- 
cauaQ  u'o  keep  his  commandments." 
Tlieti,  as  for  examples,  we  read  of 
Ahraham  atid  Moses  as  liaving  the 
divine  purpose  of  jddgnaent  revealed 
to  lliem  he  forehand,  in  order  tliat  they 
might  deprecate  it3  execution.  To 
the  friunda  of  Job  it  was  said,  **  My 
servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you ;  hia 
face  I  will  accept."  Ellas  by  hia 
pntyer  shut  and  opened  the  heavens. 
Elsewhere  wo  read  of  **  Jei*emias, 
Mosca,  and  Samuel,"  and  of  *^*  Noc, 
Daniel,  and  Job,"  as  being  ^reat  medi- 
ators between  God  and  hi^  people. 
One  instance  is  given  ns,  which  testifies 
the  continuance  of  so  high  an  oflicc 
beyond  this  L'fe.  Lazarus^  in  tlic  par- 
able, h  seen  in  Abraham's  bosom.  It 
is  usual  to  pass  over  tin's  strikin'^  pas- 
sage with  the  reraai*k  that  it  is  a  Jew- 
hh  expression  ;  whereas,  Jewi.sh  hehef 
or  not,  it  is  reco;TQized  and  sanctioned 
by  our  Lord  himself.  What  do  wc 
teach  about  the  Blessed  Virgin  more 
wonderf 111  than  this  ?  Let  us  suppose 
that,  at  the  hour  of  death,  tlie  faithful 
are  committed  to  her  arms;  but  if 
Abraham,  not  yet  ascended  on  high^ 
had  cliargc  of  Lazarus,  what  offence  is 
it  to  atfirm  the  like  of  licr,  who  waa 
not  merely  "  the  friend,*'  but  the  very 
^'Mother  of  GcKir 

It  may  be  added  that,  tliouglj  it 
availed  nothing  for  influence  wilh  our 
Lortl  to  be  one  of  his  company  if 
sanctify  was  wanting,  still,  as  the  gos- 
pel &how8,  he  on  various  occasions  al- 
lowed those  w  ho  were  near  him  to  be 
the  means  by  which  suj>plicaiit«  were 
brought  to  him,  ur  mimclca  gained 
irom  liim,  us  in  the  instance  of  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves ;  and  if  on  one 
occasion  he  fieems  to  repel  Wih  mother 
when  fihe  told  him  that  wine  was 
wanting  for  the  guests  at  the  mar- 
riage feiist,  it  is  obvious  to  rt^mark  ou 
it  tliat,  by  saying  that  she  wa«  then 
ecparaled  I'rom  hlin  bccfime  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come,  ho  iiupUed  that, 
when  that  hour  waa  come,  sueh  separ- 
alion  would  be  at  an  end*     Moreover, 


in  fact,  he   did,  at   licr   intcrcessii 
work  the  minicle  whleh  she  de.^ired. 

I  consider  it  imprjssible.  then*  tor 
those  who  believe  the  ehun-h  to  be  oi 
vast  body  in  heaven  and  on  eartli, 
which  every  holy  crealm*e  of  God  hi 
hia  place,  and  of  whieh  prayer  is  the 
life,  when  once  they  recognize  the 
eanelity  and  greatness  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  not  to  perceive  immediately 
that  her  office  above  is  one  of  pcq>et- 
ual  intercession  for  the  faithful  mili- 
tant, a3ul  that  oar  very  relation  to  her 
must  he  that  of  clients  to  a  iialrau, 
and  that,  in  the  eternal  enmity  whieh 
exists  between  the  woman  and  the 
serpent,  while  the  serpent's  strcngih 
is  that  of  being  the  tempter,  the  we 
on  t*'  the  second  Eve  and  Mother 
God  h  prayer. 

A.?  then  these  idea^  of  her  sanctil 
and  greatness  gradually  penetrated  t 
mind  of  Chris tcodora,  so  did  her 
tercessory   jiower   follow  close   up( 
and   with  them.      From  the  ear! I 
times  that  mediation  is  symbolizfd 
lhoi^e  iTpix'scntations  of  her  with  u] 
liiled  bauds,  whieh,  whetlier  in  pdasi 
or  in  glass,  arc  still  extant  in  Uom< 
ihat  church,  as  St,  Ireuipus  says,  wi; 
w hi t'h  **  every  church,  that  is,  the  fail 
ful  from  every  side,  must  agree, 
cause  of  its  more  powerful  princlpn 
ity ;"  "into  wlilch,"  as  Tertullian  adi 
**  the   apostles   t>oured    out,  togeth< 
with  their  blood, their  whole  doctrincf 
As  far,  indeed,  as  existmg  docurneal 
are  concerned,  I  know  of  no  instant 
to  my  purpose  earlier  than  a.d,  23 
but  it  is  a  very  rcmai^kable  oac  ;  am 
though  it  has  been  often  quoted  in  t 
conti'oversy,  an  argument  ia  nat 
weaker  ibr  frequent  use. 

St.  Gregory  Nyssen,*  a  native 
Cappadocia  in  the  fourih  century* 
lates  that  his  namesake.  Bishop  of  Ne( 
Csesarea,    isurnamed    Tlmumatur*?ui 
in  the  century  preceding,  shortly 
i\m:  ho  was  called  to  the  pricstho( 
received  in  a  vision  a  civcd,  which 
still  extant,  fmm  the  Blessed  Mary 
the  hands  of  St,  John.    The  accou 

^  nrf.  "  K«t*y  on  Doctr.  Dct,,'^  p.  8S& 
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runs  thus  :  He  was  deeply  pondering 
theological  doctrine,  which  the  heretics 
of  the  day  depraved.  '*In  such 
thoughts/*  says  his  namesake  of  Nys- 
sa,"b6  was  passing  the  night,  when 
one  appeared,  as  it'  in  human  form, 
aged  in  appearance,  samtly  in  the  fash- 
ioii  of  liis  garments,  and  very  vener- 
able both  in  grace  of  countenance  and 
general  mien.  Amazed  nt  the  sight, 
be  started  fiom  his  bed,  and  asked  who 
iiwas, and  why  he  came;  but,  on  the 
oier  calming  the  perturbation  of  his 
miud  with  his  gentle  voice,  and  saying 
he  had  appeared  to  him  by  divine 
coicmand  on  account  of  his  doubts,  in 
order  that  the  truth  of  the  orthodox 
fkiih  might  be  revealed  to  him,  he  took 
courage  at  the  word,  and  regarded 
him  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  fright. 
Then,  on  his  stretching  his  liaixd 
straight  forward  and  pointing  with  his 
fingers  at  something  on  one  side,  he 
fiJlowed  with  hLs  eyes  the  extended 
hand,  and  saw  another  appearance  op- 
[JOsitc  to  the  former,  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  but  more  than  human.  .  .  • 
When  his  eyes  could  not  bear  the  ap- 
paritioo,  he  heard  them  conversing 
together  on  the  subject  of  his  doubts  ; 
ud  thereby  not  only  gained  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  faith,  but  learned 
their  names,  as  they  addressed  each 
other  by  their  respective  appellations. 
And  thus  he  i3  said  to  have  heard  the 
penioa  ui  woman's  shape  bid  *  John  the 
ETangelist '  disclose  to  the  yomig  man 
the  mystery  of  godhness  ;  and  he  an- 
swered that  he  was  ready  to  comply 
in  this  matter  with  the  wish  of  '  the 
Mother  of  the  Lord,'  and  enunciated  a 
ibrmulary,  well  turned  and  complete, 
and  BO  vanished.  He,  on  the  other 
i>and,  immediately  committed  to  writ- 
ing that  divine  teaching  of  his  mysta- 
?ogne,  and  henceforth  preached  in  the 
church  according  to  that  form,  and  be- 
<)Qcathcd  to  posterity,  as  an  inheritance, 
that  heavenly  teaching,  by  means  of 
*hich  his  people  are  instructed  down 
to  this  day,  being  preserved  from  all 
heretical  eviL"  lie  proceeds  to  re- 
heursc  the  creed  thus  given,  *<  There  is 
«ie  God,  fiither  of  a  living  Word,*' 


etc.  Bull,  after  quoting  it  in  his  work 
upon  the  Nicene  faith,  alludes  to  this 
history  of  its  origin,  and  adds,  "  No 
one  should  think  it  inci-edible  that  such 
a  providence  should  befal  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  conspicuous  for  reve- 
lations and  miracles,  as  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  who  have  mentioned  him 
(and  who  has  not  ?)  witness  with  one 
voice." 

Here  she  is  represented  as  rescuing 
a  holy  soul  from  intellectual  error. 
This  leads  me  to  a  further  reflection. 
You  seem,  in  one  place  in  your  vol- 
ume, to  object  to  the  antiphon,  in 
which  it  is  said  of  her,  "  All  heresies 
thou  hast  destroyed  alone."  Surely 
the  truth  of  it  is  verified  in  this  age, 
as  in  former  times,  and  especially  by 
the  doctrine  concerning  her  on  which 
•I  have  been  dwelling.  She  is  the 
great  exemplar  of  prayer  in  a  gener- 
ation which  emphatically  denies  the 
power  of  prayer  in  toto,  which  deter- 
mines that  fatal  laws  govern  the  uni- 
verse, that  there  cannot  be  any  direct 
communication  between  earth  and 
heaven,  that  God  cannot  visit  his 
earth,  and  that  man  cannot  influence 
his  providence. 

I  cannot  help  hoping  that  your  own 
reading  of  the  fathers  will  on  the 
whole  bear  me  out  in  the  above 
account  of  their  teaching  concerning 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Anglicans  seem 
to  me  to  overlook  the  strength  of  the 
argument  adducible  from  their  works 
in  our  favor,  and  they  open  the  at- 
tack upon  our  media3val  and  modem 
writers,  careless  of  leaving  a  host  of 
primitive  opponents  in  their  rear.  I 
do  not  include  you  among  such 
Anglicans;  you  know  what  the  fa- 
thers assert ;  but,  if  so,  have  you  not, 
my  dear  friend,  been  unjust  to  your- 
self in  your  recent  volume,  and  made 
far  too  much  of  the  differences  which 
exist  between  Anglicans  and  us  on 
this  particular  pomt  ?  It  is  the  office 
of  an  Irenicon  to  smooth  difficulties ; 
I  shall  be  pleased  if  I  succeed  in  re 
moving  some  of  yours.  Let  the  pub 
lie  judge  between  us  here.     Had  yoa 


liiippcned  ill  jour  volume  to  introduce 
}*our  nolico  of  our  teaching:  about  the 
Blos^ed  Vifgin  with  or  notice  of  the 
t*.*at"IiirMX  of  the    fathers    cooccming 
Ikt,  ordinary  men  would  have  consid- 
ered  that   there    wa3    not   ranch    to 
choose  between  yon  and  U3,     Though 
you  appealed  ever  eo  much  to  the 
authority  of  llic  *»  undivided  church/' 
lh(*y  cL^rtaiuly  would  have  said  that 
yon,  wlio   hnd   such   high  notions  of 
I  ho  Blcssetl  Mary,  were  one  of  the 
last  men  who  had  a  right  to  accuse  «^ 
of  qaasi-idolatrv.     Wlien  they  found 
yon  calling  her  by  tlic  titles  of  Mother 
of  Gotl,  Second  Eve,  and  Mother  of 
all   Living,  the  Mother  of  Life,   the 
Morning  Star,  the  Stay  of  Bcllcversi, 
the   Expression    of   Ordiodoxy,    tlio 
All-n  ride  tiled  Mother  of  Hohness,  and 
the  like,  Ihey  would  have  dccnird  it 
a   poor  eonipcusatjon    fur   such   lan- 
guage that  you  proteatod  against  her 
being  called  a  eo-redemptre^s  or  a 
prieatcss.     And,  if  tUey  wero  vtoletit 
Pi Otestantfl,  they  would  not  have  i^ad 
yoij  with  that  ivVitAi  and  gratitude  with 
whicli,  a.-?  it  is,  they  have  perhaps  ac- 
cepted   your   testimony    a,fminst    u.^. 
Not  thifl  they  would  have  been  alto- 
giilhcr  right  in  their  view  of  yon ; — 
on  the  contraiy,  I  ihink  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  what  you  pn^te^t 
against  and    what  with    the    fathei^ 
you  hold ;  but  unread  men  and  men 
of  the  world  form  a  broad  practical 
judgment  of  the  things   which   come 
before   them,   and    tliey   would   Iiavc 
iclt  in  tills  ease  that  ilicy  had  the  eanio 
right  to  bo  shocked  at  you  OB   you 
have    lo    l>o    shucked    at    us ; — and 
furdier,  which  ij  the  point  to  which  I 
am  coming,  they  would  have  suid  that, 
granting  some  of  our  modem  writers 
go  beyond  ihe  fatheni  in  this  matter, 
ill  ill  tiie  line  i"annot  bo  logically  drawn 
between  the  teaching  of  the   fiithcrs 
concerning  tho   Bles.Hed   Virgin   and 
ucr  own.     This  view  of  the  matter 
aeema  to  mo  true  and  imi>oriant ;  I 
do  not  tliiok  the  lino  can  be  satijtae- 
toriiy  drawn,  and  to    this    point    I 
shall  now  direct  my  attention* 

It  u  impoijaible,  I  say,  in  a  doc- 


Itlnc  llko  this,  to  draw  the  line  clean- 
ly between  tnith  and  error,  right  and 
wrong.     This  is  ever  the  cu^c  in  con- 
crete matters,  which  have  life.     Life 
in  tills  world  is  motion,  and  involves  a 
continual  process  of  change.     Living 
tilings  grow  into  their  perfection,  into 
their  decline,  into  their  death.      Nj 
rule  of  art  will  suffice  lo  stop  the  opi 
ationof  this  natural  law,  whether 
the  material  world  or  in  the?   humi 
mind.     We  ca:i  indeed  encounter  dis- 
orders, when  they  occur,  by  external 
antagonisms   and  remedies;   but    we 
can n*  it   crmlicuto    the   process    itself 
out  of  which  tlicy  arise.     Life  has  tho 
same  right  to  dccviy  as  it  ha^  to  wa: 
strong.     Til  is  is    specially  tho  ci 
whh  great   ideas.      You  may   sti: 
tlicm;  or  you  may  refuse  thi^m  clbo 
,  room  ;  or  you  may  torment  them  wii 
your  continual  meddling ;  or  you  maj 
let  I  hem  have  free  course  and  rangi 
and  be  content,  instead  of  anticipati 
their  excesses,  to  expose  and  restrai 
t  hose  ex  cesses  aft  e  r  they  1  la  ve  occufj 
But  you  have  only  this  altcnuitivo 
and  ihv  myself,  I  prefer  mucli,  whej 
ever  it  is  possible,  to  be  first  generous 
and  I  lien  just ;  to  grant  full  liberty  oi 
thought,  and  to  call  it  to  account  w 
abused. 

If  what  I  have  been  saying  be  trai 
of  energetic  ideas  generally,  mui 
more  is  it  the  cxsc  in  matters  of 
bgion.  Iteliglon  acts  on  the  afieetious ; 
who  is  to  hinder  these,  when  once  mus- 
ed, from  gathering  in  tlixiir  stivngilj  a' id 
running  wild?  They  aro  not  gt  i  j 
with  any  conna'ural  principle  within 
them  which  rondel's  ihvm  >« elf-go vei-n- 
ing  and  sclf-a^^    ^  They   hur; 

right  on  to  tl.  ;,  and  oflju  u 

their  ease  it  i:^,  ^Moiv  husle  and  wors^ 
speed.  Their  object  ehgro>-4es  lh( 
and  they  see  nothing  else.  ^Vml 
all  passions  love  \^  tlie  mo^st  u  a  man- 
ageable ;  nay,  more,  I  woul  i  not  giv 
much  for  that  lo^'e  which  is  never  ex- 
travagant, which  always  observes 
proprieties,  and  can  move  about  i 
perfect  good  taste,  undi-r  all  emergen- 
cies. What  raolherj  what  husband  oi 
wife,  what  youth  or  tnaidcn  in  love 
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hx  says  a  thousand  foolish  things,  in 
(hi*  waj  of  endearment,  wliich  the 
v^aker  would  be  sorry  for  strangers 
t )  h?nr ;  yet  they  were  not  on  that 
[i..x)U!it  uuNvelcome  to  the  parties  to 
itL'XU  they  are  addressed.  Some- 
llmes  by  bad  luck  they  arc  written 
ilovr.i,  soniL'tinjcs  thoy  get  into  the 
hf;v?j»apcr3  ;  and  what  might  be  even 
{rnc-ful,  when  it  wa3  frosh  from  the 
kart,  and  interprctel  by  the  voice 
M'l  the  countenance,  presents  but  a 
melancholy  exhibition  when  seiTcd 
cp  rold  for  the  public  eye.  So  it  is 
tritli  devotional  feelings.  Burning 
ibughts  and  words  arc  as  open  to 
crlicism  as  they  arc  beyond  it.  Wiat 
L^  abstractedly  extravagant,  may  in 
religious  persons  be  becoming  and 
beautiful,  and  only  fall  dnder  blame 
v:lien  it  is  found  in  others  who  imitate 
lliKo.  When  it  is  fonnalized  into 
uiciTtations  or  exercises,  it  is  as  rc- 
I'ubivG  as  love-letters  in  a  police  ro- 
I'oru  Moreover,  even  holy  minds 
r^alily  adopt  and  become  familiar 
^iih  language  which  they  would 
3:Tcr  have  originated  themselves, 
T'liea  it  proceeds  from  a  writer  who 
Lai  th'j  same  objects  of  devotion  as 
i!i:y  have ;  and,  if  they  find  a  stran- 
{r?r  ridicule  or  reprobate  supplicatioij 
c:  praise  which  has  come  to  them  so 
rocomrnended,  they  feel  as  keenly  as 
if  a  direct  insult  were  offered  to  those 
lo  whom  that  *  homage  is  addresseil. 
la  the  next  place,  what  has  power  to 
s:ir  holy  and  refined  souls  is  potent 
aL<o  wit!i  the  multitude ;  and  the  re- 
liizion  of  the  muhitude  is  ever  vulgar 
uad  abnormal ;  it  ever  will  be  tinc- 
tari-d  with  fanaticism  and  superstition 
while  m(»n  are  what  they  are.  A  peo- 
ple's religion  is  ever  a  corrupt  re- 
ligion. If  you  arc  to  have  a  Catholic 
Church,  you  must  put  up  with  fish  of 
t^eiy  kind,  guests  good  and  bad,  ves- 
«-L<  of  gold,  vessels  of  earth.  You  may 
b^at  religion  out  of  men,  if  you  will, 
w«l  then  their  excesses  will  take  a 
'liffircnt  direction;  but  if  you  make 
cs  J  of  religion  to  improve  them,  they 
^ill  make  use  of  religion  to  corrupt  it. 
And  then  you  will  have  effected  that 


compromise  of  which  our  couutiymcn 
report  so  unfavorably  from  abroad : — 
a  higli  grand  faith  and  worship  which 
compel  their  admiration,  and  puerile 
absurdities  among  the  people  which 
excite  their  contempt. 

Nor  is  it  any  safeguard  against 
these  excesses  in  a  religious  system 
that  the  religion  is  based  upon  reason, 
and  develops  into  a  theology.  The- 
ology both  uses  logic  and  baffles  it ; 
and  thus  logic  acts  both  as  a  protec- 
tion and  as  the  perversion  of  religion. 
Theology  is  occupied  with  supernatu- 
ral matters,  and  is  ever  running  into 
mysteries  which  reason  can  neither 
explain  nor  adjust.  Its  lines  of 
thought  come  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion, and  to  pursue  them  or  to  com- 
plete them  is  to  •plunge  down  the 
abyss.  But  logic  blunders  on,  forcing 
its  way,  as  it  can,  through  tliick 
darknesj  and  ethereal  mediums.  The 
Arians  went  ahead  with  logic  for 
their  directing  principle,  and  so  lost 
the  truth ;  on  the  other  hand,  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Holy  Trinity,  seems  to  show  that,  if 
we  attempt  to  find  and  tie  together 
the  ends  of  lines  which  run  into  infin- 
ity, we  shall  only  succeed  hi  contra- 
dicting ourselves;  that  for  instance  it 
is  diflicult  to  find  the  logical  reason 
for  not  speaking  of  three  Gods  as  well 
as  of  one,  and  of  one  person  in  the 
Godhead  as  well  as  of  tlu-ce.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  tliat  logic  cannot  be 
used  to  set  right  its  own  error,  or  that 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  disputant  the 
balance  of  truth  may  not  be  restored. 
This  was  done  at  the  Councils  of  An- 
tioch  and  Nica?a,  in  the  instances  of 
Paulus  and  Arius.  But  such  a  pro- 
cess is  circuitous  and  elaborate ;  and 
is  conducted  by  means  of  minute  sub- 
tleties which  will  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  game  ot"  skill  in  the  case  of 
matters  too  grave  and  practical  to  de- 
serve a  mere  scholastic  treatment. 
Accordingly,  St  Augustine  simply 
lays  it  down  that  the  statements  in 
question  are  heretical,  for  the  former 
is  tritheism  and  the  latter  SabcUian- 
ism.     That  is,  good  sense  and  a  large 
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view  of  trulli  urc  tlio  rorrectivcs  of 
his  Xo^ic^  And  thus  wc  Lave  arrived 
at  the  fiiKil  resolution  of  the  whole 
raat£er;  for  good  aenac  atid  a  large 
view  of  trutU  are  rare  gifts  ;  wliercaa 
all  men  arc  bound  to  be  devout,  and 
moit  men  think  they  can  argue  and 
conclude. 

No".v  let  me  apply  wbat  I  have  been 
saying  to  the  teaching  of  the  chiircli 
on  the  subject  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
I  liavc  to  rectir  to  a  subject  of  so 
saercd  a  nature,  that,  writing  as  I  am 
for  publication,  I  need  the  apology  of 
my  object  for  venturing  to  pursue  it. 
I  say  then,  when  once  we  liavc  maa- 
tcrt?d  the  idea  that  Mary  borc,  suck- 
led, aud  handled  the  Eternal  in  the 
form  of  a  child,  what  limit  i.i  conceiv- 
able to  the  ru»h  and  flood  of  thoughts 
which  f*uch  a  doctrine  involves  ? 
WbMt  awe  and  surprise  mu»t  attend 
upon  the  knowledge  that  a  creature 
baa  been  brought  so  close  to  the  Di- 
vine Essence  ?  It  was  the  ciTatiun 
of  a  new  idea  and  a  new  sympathy,  a 
new  faith  and  worship,  when  the  lioly 
apostles  announced  that  Uod  had  be- 
como  incarnate  ;  and  a  supreme  love 
and  devotion  to  him  became  possible 
wliicli  ecemed  hopeless  bet  ore  that 
revelation.  But  beside  this,  a  sec* 
ond  range  of  thoughts  waj?  opened  on 
mankind,  unknown  before,  atid  unlike 
any  other,  as  soon  txs  it  was  under- 
stood that  that  incarnate  Gml  had  a 
motlicn  The  second  id^^a  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  former,  the  one  does 
not  interrerc  with  the  other.  He  \^ 
God  made  low.  she  is  a  woman  made 
high*  I  scarcely  like  to  nse  a  famil- 
iar illustration  on  such  a  subjectj  but 
it  will  serve  to  explain  what  I  mean 
when  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  differ- 
ence of  feeling  with  which  we  read 
tbo  respective  histories  of  Maria 
Thci^esa  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  or 
with  which  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  a  nation  regard  a  first  min- 
ister of  tlie  day  who  has  come  of  an 
aristocratic  house  and  one  who  has 
risen  from  Uic  ranks.  May  God's 
mercy  keep  me  from  the  shadow  of  a 
thought  ditmning  the  light  or  blunting 


the  keenness  of  tUat  love  of  lura 
which  is  our  sole  hai^piness  and  our 
sole  salvation  !  But  surely,  when  he 
became  man  he  brought  home  to  us 
his  incommunicable  attributes  with  a 
dj5tinctivenes9i  which  preeludt^s  tlie 
possibility  of  our  lowering  him  ljy  ex- 
alting a  creature.  He  alone  ha-s  m\ 
entrance  into  our  soul,  reads  our  se- 
cret thoughts,  speaks  to  our  heart,  ap- 
plies to  us  spiritual  pardon  aud 
strength.  On  him  we  sokdy  depend. 
He  alone  is  our  inward  life ;  he  not 
only  regenerates  us,  but  (to  aUude  to 
a  liigher  mystery)  5<?w/jfr  ^tr/nit ;  ho 
is  ever  renewing  our  new  birth  and 
our  heavenly  sonship.  In  this  sense 
he  may  be  called,  as  in  nature,  so  in 
grace,  our  real  father.  Mary  is  only 
our  adopted  mother,  given  us  from 
the  cross ;  her  presence  is  alx)ve,  not 
oa  earth;  her  ofliee  is  exlenuil,  not 
within  usp  Her  name  is  not  heard  in 
the  admini.^tnrtioa  of  the  sacrament^. 
Iler  work  is  not  one  of  ministration 
toward  us  ;  her  power  is  indirect  It 
is  her  pmyers  liiat  avail,  anl  they 
are  effectual  by  the  Jutt  of  him  who  is 
our  all  in  aU*  Nor  docs  she  hear  us 
by  any  innate  p^wer,  or  any  personal 
gift ;  but  by  his  mauifestalion  to  her 
of  the  prayers  which  we  make  her. 
When  Moses  was  on  the  Blount,  the 
Almighty  told  him  of  the  idolatry  of 
his  people  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  order 
that  he  might  intercede  for  them  ;  and 
thus  it  is  the  Divino  presence  which 
is  the  intermediating  power  by  which 
wo  reach  her  and  she  reaches  us. 

Woe  is  me,  if  even  by  a  Itreatb  I 
sully  these  ineffable  truths  I  but  still, 
without  prejudice  to  them,  there  is, 
I  say,  auuther  range  of  thought  quite 
distinct  from  them,  incommensurate 
with  them,  of  which  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin is  the  centre.  If  we  placed  our 
Lord  in  that  centre^  we  should  only  be 
degrnding  him  from  his  throne,  and 
making  him  nn  Arirm  kinrl  of  a  God  ; 
that  is,  no  God  at  all.  lie  who 
charges  us  with  making  ^lary  a  di- 
vinity, is  thereby  denying  the  divinity 
of  Jesus.  Such  a  man  does  not  know 
wimt  divinity  is.     Our  Lord  cannoi 
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pray  for  us,  as  a  creature,  as  Mary 
prajs ;  he  cannot  inspire  those  feelings 
which  a  creature  inspires.  To  lier 
belongs,  as  being  a  creature,  a  natu- 
ral claim  on  our  sympathy  and  fli- 
miliurity,  in  that  she  is  nothing  else 
.  llian  our  fellow.  She  is  our  pride, — 
in  the  poet's  words,  "  Our  tainted 
nature's  solitary  boast."  Wc  look  to 
bi.T  witliout  any  fear,  any  remorse, 
any  consciousness  that  she  is  able  to 
read  us,  judge  us,  punish  us.  Oiir 
Ii?;irt  yearns  toward  that  pare  vir- 
gin, that  gentle  mother,  and  our  con- 
LT^itukilions  follow  her,  as  she  rises 
from  Nazareth  and  Epliesus,  through 
ili^'  choirs  of  angels,  to  her  throne  on 
Lijriu  So  weak,  yet  so  strong;  so 
delicate,  yet  so  glory-laden  ;  so  mod- 
est, vet  so  mighty.  She  lias  sketched 
for  us  her  own  portrait  in  the  magni- 
ii<zL  "  lie  hath  regarded  the  low 
^^uite  of  his  handmaid  ;  for  behold, 
from  henceforth  all  generations  shall 
call  me  blessed.  He  hath  put  down 
tiic  mighty  from  their  seat ;  and  hath 
exalted  the  humble.  He  hath  filled 
'lie  hungiy  with  good  things,  and  the 
rith  he  hath  sent  empty  away."  I 
reeollc^ct  the  strange  emotion  which 
took  by  Buprise  men  and  women, 
}Odng  and  old,  when,  at  the  corona- 
lion  of  our  present  queen,  they  gazed 
on  tlic  figure  of  one  so  like  a  child,  so 
small,  so  tender,  so  shrinking,  who 
h\  been  exalted  to  so  great  an  iuher- 
iiaace  and  so  vast  a  iiile,  who  was 
jiich  a  contrast  in  her  own  person  to 
tiiogolomn  pageant  which  centred  in 
^'•r.  Could  it  be  otherwise  with  the 
■pe«:lator3,  if  they  had  human  affec- 
tio:i?  And  did  not  the  All-wise 
know  the  human  heart  when  he  took 
to  himself  a  mother  ?  did  he  not  an- 
t ''i>:itc  our  emotion  at  the  sight  of 
'crh  an  exaltation  ?  If  ho  had  not 
|2oaat  her  to  exert  that  wonderful 
jflfluvnce  in  his  church  which  she  has 
in  the  event  exerted,  I  will  use  a 
'o^M  word,  he  it  is  who  has  perverted 
1'.  If  she  is  not  to  attract  our 
homage,  why  did  he  make  her  solitary 
in  her  gn-atncss  amid  his  vast  crea- 
Um?    If  it  be  idolatry  in  ustoletour 


affections  respond  to  our  faith,  he 
would  not  have  made  her  what  she 
is,  or  he  would  not  have  told  us  that 
he  had  so  made  her;  but,  far  from 
this,  he  has  sent  his  i)rophet  to  an- 
nounce to  us,  "A  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  son,  and  they  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel,"  and  we 
have  the  same  waiTant  for  hailiiig 
her  as  God's  Mother,  as  we  have  for 
adoring  him  as  God. 

Christianity  is  eminently  an  objec- 
tive religion.  For  the  most  part  it 
tells  us  of  persons  and  facts  in  simplo 
woixls,  and  leaves  the  announcement 
to  produce  its  effect  on  such  hearts  as 
arc  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  at 
least  is  its  general  character ;  and 
Butler  recognizes  it  as  such  in  his 
"  Analogy"  when  speaking  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity :  "  The  internal  wor- 
ship," he  says,  "  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  is  no  further  matter  of  pure  re- 
vealed command  than  as  the  relations 
they  stand  in  to  us  are  matters  of 
pure  revelation ;  for  the  relations  being 
known,  the  obligations  to  such  inter- 
nal worship  are  obligations  of  reason 
arising  out  of  those  relations  them- 
selves'* *  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
revealed  doctrhie  of  the  incarnation 
exerted  a  stronger  and  a  broader 
influence  on  Christians,  as  they  more 
and  more  apprehended  and  mastered 
its  meaning  and  its  bearings.  It  is 
contained  in  the  brief  and  simple  dec- 
laration of  St.  John,  '-The  Word 
was  made  flesh ;"  but  it  required  cen- 
tury alicr  century  to  si)rcad  it  out  in 
its  fulness  and  to  imprint  it  energet- 
ically on  the  worship  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  people  as  well  as  on  their 
faith.  Athanasius  was  the  first  and 
the  great  teacher  of  it.  He  collected 
together  the  inspired  notices  scattered 
through  David,  Isaias,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  John,  and  he  engraved  indelibly 
upon  the  imaginations  of  the  faithful, 
as  had  never  been  before,  that  man  is 
God,  and  God  is  man,  that  in  Mary 
they  meet,  and  that  in  this  sense  Mary 

♦  Yid,  *•  EsBay  on  Doctr.  Dev.,"  p,  60. 
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13  the  cenlre  of  all  (Lings.  lie  ailed 
nothing  ra  whal  was  known  bcfor*, 
nothing?  o  tlic  popular  and  z.-aloua 
fiiiili  I  bat  bcr  Son  was  Go  J  j  he  has 
hit  bc!\In  I  Iilin  in  liis  works  no  sucli 
dctinke  passage^  aboat  her  m  tlioso  oF 
Sl  Ii\^iKrua  or  St.  Epiphanius  ;  but  he 
brought  the  circunutauecs  of  the  io- 
carnation  ho!no  to  mcn^i  iniola  by 
the  raaniroM  evolutions  ofhjs  analysk^ 
utid  secure  I  it  for  ever  iVoni  perversion. 
Still,  Lowever,  ihcro  wa:5  much  to  be 
done  ;  wc  have  do  proof  tbat  Alhaiiu- 
mns  liimreU'  had  any  i^pedal  devotion 
to  the  liies^ed  Yir/in;  but  he  laid 
the  fo«nr]atio:j3  on  wlileh  «hat  devotion 
was  to  rest,  and  (hu3  noiselessly  and 
without  strife,  a^  tbo  Qrst  t-^mple  in 
the  holy  city,  sho  grew  up  into  her  in- 
heritancCi  and  was  **  cstabliabcd  in 
Sion  and  hrr  power  was  in  Jerusa- 
lem/' Such  w.ia  the  origin  of  that 
august  cuiim  wlmh  hna  been  paid  lo 
the  Ble5ofr  1  Mary  for  so  many  centu- 
ries in  the  East  and  m  the  West. 
Tfmt  in  timers  and  places  it  ha,'^  (alien 
mto  nbuse,  lliat  it  has  even  beeome  a 
superstihon,  I  do  not  care  to  deny; 
for,  as  I  have  a  aid  abovoi  the  Bamc 
process  which  brings  (o  maturity  car- 
ries on  to  decay,  and  things  tliat  do 
not  admit  of  abu8o  have  very  little 
life  in  them.  Tbia  of  course  does  not 
excuac  sucli  excesses,  or  justify  us  in 
toakiog  light  of  them,  v.'ben  ihey 
occur.  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
80  as  rcgafvld  the  pardcular  matanccs 
which  yc  J  bring  n^rainst  us,  though 
but  a  few  vvordi  will  sulSce  for  what 
1  necnl  stiy  about  them  : — before  doing 
so,  howcvcn  1  am  obliged  to  make 
three  or  four  introductory  remarks, 

1.  I  have  almost  anticipated  my 
^V6t  i-ernark  already.  It  h  this;  that 
the  height  of  our  oifeDdlng  ia  our  de- 
votion tp  the  Blessed  Virgin  would 
not  look  so  great  in  your  volume  au  it 
does,  had  you  not  placed  yourself  on 
lower  ground  than  your  own  feelings 
towMvl  her  would  have  Bpontancously 
prompted  you  to  take.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  hud  some  good  reast^i  for 
adoplhig  thia   coui*£c,  but  I  do  not 


know  h.     What  I  do  know  is  that,  I 
the  fat'icra*  sake,  who  so  cxall   h^ 
you  really  do  1>vg  and  ven<Tutc  Ik 
though  yod  do  not  evidence  it  i;i  yu 
b:>ok.     I  ani  gUl,  then,  in  this  pbQ 
to  insist  on  a   fjict  wliich  will   h^ 
ill 030  among  ua  who  know  you 
to  love  yon  iVom  their  love  of  her,  i 
spite  of  v/hiit  you  refuse  to  give  heJ 
an  J  Anglicatu,  on  thcothor  hand,  v/l 
do  kiio.v  you,  tD  ih'nk  b;;iter  of  us^  wl( 
rofiiao  her  oothlng,  when  tht-^y  retlfl 
thiit  you  do  not  actually  go  against 
but  merely  cone  short  of  us  iu  yc 
dt*votioa  to  her. 

2-  An  you  revere  the  fathers,  c-o  y< 
revere  the  Greek  Church;  and  be 
again  we  have  a  witness  on  our 
half  of  wliich  you  must  be  a  ware  i 
fully  a^  we  are,  and  of  which  you  mu 
really  meaa  to  give  us  ih'j  bericj 
In  proportion  as  this  remarkable  fa 
U  understood,  it  will  take  ofF  the  edg 
of  the  surprise  of  i\aiglican?j  at 
sight  of  our  devotions  to  our  Lady, 
must  weigh  with  them  when  ihey  < 
cover  tliat  we  can  enlist  on  our  si4 
in  this  controversy  tho^:^  pi-verTfv  mi! 
lions  (I  Ihlukthey 
Oriental  who  ar  • 

communion.    Is  it  not  a  very  iiregnu 
fact  that  the  Eastern  churchci,  soil 
pendent  of  us,  so  long  separated^ 
the  West,  so  jealous  of  antiquityj  si 
even  surpass  us  in  iheir  exaltalion  i 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ?    That  they 
further  than  we  do  h  Bomotimci 
nied,  on  the  ground  that  (be  WesteJ 
devotion  to;\ard   her  is  bought 
into  system,  and  the  Eastern  U  nofi 
yet   this  o:dy  means   really  that 
Latins    have   movi}   mental  activitji 
more  strength  of  mtellect,  less  of  . 
tine,  less  of  meehanieal  woi'ship  i 
them,  than  the  Greeks.     Wo  ami 
better  than  they,  to  give  an  account  < 
Vidiat  we  do ;  and  we  seem  to  be  mo 
extreme  merely  beeauso  we  are  mo 
definite.      But,  at^?r  aU,  what  hat? 
the  Latiiis  done  so  bold  ix^  that  eubsj 
tut  ion  of  the  name  of  Mary  for  ti 
name   of  Jesus  at  the  end  of    it 
collects  and  petitiuiis  iu  the  bix^vlar 
nay,  iu  the  ritual  and  liiurgy  ?     Xj 
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dlsdats  ! 
(as  more 


meicij  in  lo2:J  or  pojmlur,  aatl  in 
.  ■-  a '^Mr'xsJ  dci'OlIons,  wluuli  are 
iircx*3  that  supplies  yua 
.u.4;:er  of  aceusatiou  against 
i  t\x\i  fTTinal  pi-ajens  of  I  he 
-  -  ' '  -  *r:i.^,  j>elitioaa  arc 
:j.i:uo  of  Jesus 
i  til  •  ihcotocD^."  Such 
Tinn,  \x  ciifli  a  quaricr,  I 
ike  An.^lk'aiis  mer- 
'.vrilers  aair>!ig  our- 
-  a  been  execsgivc  in  sing- 
?  of  the  DL*ipam»  To 
'  ;' ti t  u  t i a  cf  Mary  vv  i tli 
in  the  public  Burvjce, 
Mnriubtty"  in  it  than  to 
^  alter  cbc  Te  Deum  to  her  honor  m  pri- 
^t  tsfe  dcTodon. 

^^^^JUid   thjfl   I  am  brought  (o  a 

^^Hl  remark  Bujipkmental  to  your  ac- 

^^fclitm  of  iiA*     Two  large  views,  aa  I 

bcrc  sjitil  aiiuve,  are  openel  upon  our 

4;T0tioaaL  thoiigUta   lu   Chridlianity ; 

tllftOQC  centring  in  the  Son  of  3Iary, 

ihc  other   in  the   Hotlicr  of  Jesu^. 

Xrthr*r  rof"!  ob**'nre  iho  other ;  and 

itirch,  as  a  matter  of 

I  wish  you  had 

frankly  allowed   thLa   in   your 

t%  or   proved  tho   contrary,    I 

tirfi,  when  you  report  tliat  **  a  certain 

|CQfM>rtioQ,   it    has  been   aseertaijied 

If  diOM  n  Uo  have  inquired,  do  stop 

ihort  b  her/'  p,  107,  that  you  had 

eUei!  jour  belief',  that  the  case  vfm 

br  otberwiae  w^ith  the  great  bulk  of 

Ori[|iolic&    Might  I  not  have  expected 

«?    May  I  not,  vritbont  scasilivene^s 

Wfomeirhsf  pained  at  the  omls^iion? 

ffoen  CD' 


firt  Dur 
tknidv 
I 0Qi  to 
oar 


tants,  indeed,  I  ex 
T.  They  content 
ving  tbiit  our  dcvo- 
iy  must  nt'cessariit/ 
Lord  into  the  Bhade»  and 
4leff!ltr  they  rrliovo  theoiselvea  of  a 
fwm  *ikal  of  trotible*  Tlien  they 
Q^  Hi  aay  stray  tact  which  counto- 
tme»  or  aeeiDB  to  countenance  their 
firjudias*  Kowr  I  say  phibily  I  never 
vOt  defend  or  screen  any  one  from 
ja^t  reh  '  '  %  thit)agh  false 
Up  H  -3  Jesus,     But 

like  ttie  tuLt  to    be  pmved 
ItfumoilutftilyadtQitit.   There 
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h  this  broad  fact  the  other  way :  thai 
if  we  look  through  Europe  we  gliall 
find,  on  the  whole,  tliat  just  those  na- 
tions and  countrie$  have  lost  tlioir 
faith  in  tlie  divinity  of  Christ  who 
have  given  up  devotion  to  his  Mother, 
and  that  those,  on  the  other  band,  who 
have  been  foremost  in  her  honor,  liavo  , 
retained  their  orthodoxy.  Conlrai^t,  < 
for  instance,  the  Calvinlsts  with  tho 
Greeks,  or  France  with  the  north  of 
Germany,  or  the  Prote^itant  and  Cath- 
olic communions  in  liYrhmd.  Aa  to 
England,  it  is  6ciu*cely  doubtful  what 
ts'ould  be  the  state  of  its  Egtablishcd 
Cburcli  if  the  Liturgy  and  Articles 
were  not  an  integral  part  of  its  eatab- 
lishmcnt ;  and  when  men  bring  so 
grave  a  charge  against  us  as  is  implied 
in  your  volume,  they  cannot  be  sur- 
prised if  wo  in  turn  say  bard  things 
of  AnglicanistD,'  In  the  Catholic 
Church  Maiy  has  shown  herself,  not  \ 
the  rivalj  but  the  minister  of  her  Son* 
Slic  has  pivtectcd  hira,  as  in  his  in- 
fancy, so  in  tho  whole  litstory  of  the 
religion.  There  ii*,  then,  a  plain  hia- 
torical  truth  in  Dr.  Fisher's  words 
which  you  quote  to  condemn  :  "  Jesus 
is  obscured,  because  Mary  is  kept  iu 
the  baekground." 

This  truth,  exemplified  in  historj^, 
might  also  be  abundantly  illustrated, 
did  my  space  admit,  fmra  tlie  lives 
atid  writings  of  holy  men  in  modem 
times.  Two  of  them,  8t.  Alfonso 
Liguori  and  the  Blessed  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  for  all  their  notorious  devotion 


raoro  on  tb^^  °" 
,1.  ill  ihi*  ' 
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of  fact. 
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ir,  n.'i-^  ijj'^j^-  ■ 

irfuther  thf^    ■ 

toirnnl  our  L 

all ;  aud  not  i  i^n  ■  ru.-.-U  t*..-  ,. 

iirnt  bummt  l»<-4D;?r     .    \',^ 

cvt;r  CTkrnte  a  carnal  wof  fillip  for 

to  forbid  ttiem  the?*  -'  '■'  "f  '' 

no  UndeQcy  to  tew 

Moreover*    -    .    « 

devotion  which  tlv  ' 

liA*%  at^peciul  proviii 

Hon  udh  thrlt\ibll< 

or  Chri«Hf3nif       " 

olTice*  whicb  ' 

lij  pcrsowUu 
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(j  tli'j  mother,  have  sliowti  tli?ir  8U- 
prem3  love  oP  her  divhic  So'i  in  the 
Dame 3  wliicb  Xhoy  have  given  to  llicir 
rcspei'tivc;  congro;^a!b:ja,  vis,  *' of  the 
RcdccmciV  and  "  of  the  Ci'os^  atiil 
Passion.**  However,  I  will  dj  no 
more  llian  refer  to  an  appoaitc  pas- 
sa.';;o  in  the  Italian  translation  of  tlio 
work  of  a  Frimch  Jesuit,  Fr,  Ncpveu, 
"  Chriaiian  Thoughts  Ibr  every  Day  in 
the  Year,'*  wliicli  wa^i  rev^ommended 
to  the  friend  who  wont  wirh  me  to 
Uomc  hy  the  same  Jesuit  fa*h?r 
there  with  wliom,  a3  I  have  already 
said,  I  stood  laysfdf  in  Biich  intimate 
rclatiatjs  ;  I  hefieve  it  i§  a  fair  speei- 
men  of  the  leaching  of  our  spirituid 
books: 

"  Tlio  love  of  Jesus  CliriBt  Is  tUo  most 
Bttto  pk'dgo  of  our  fmuris  Imppincss,  and 
the  most  infallible  token  of  our  predesti- 
nation, Mercy  toward  the  poor,  devotion 
U>  tho  Holy '  Virgin,  ore  very  sctiBiblo 
tokens  of  predtajtination ;  n<3vertlK'lc6s 
they  are  not  absolutely  inlullible;  but  ono 
cannot  Uavu  a  eincore  and  con&tant  love 
of  Jo8ii»  Clirtst  without  being  predcstin- 
atcd.  ,  .  ,  Tbo  destroying  an^-l 
which  be  reeved  tho  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians of  their  Hrst-biirn,  had  respect  to  all 
tho  house*!  which  wore  marked  witli  the 
blood  of  tlte  Larab/* 

And  It  19  also  exemplified,  a3  I 
verily  believe,  not  only  in  formal  and 
distinctive  confessions,  not  only  in 
books  intended  ibr  the  educated  class^ 
but  also  in  the  pei-sonul  religion  of  tho 
Catholic  ponulutioiiLV.  When  stran- 
fjera  are  so  tjufavumbly  impressed 
with  us,  because  they  sec  images  of 
.  our  Lady  in  onr  churehes,  and  crowds 
(locking  about  her,  they  foi*get  that 
thcr.^  Ia  a  l'ri*senro  within  the  Baci*ed 
walla,  infnuiely  more  awful,  which 
ckumB  aiid  obtains  fi*om  us  a  worshij^ 
tranwcfiidently  different  from  any  de- 
votion we  pay  to  her.  That  devotion 
might  indeed  tend  to  idolatrj'^  if  it 
were  encouraged  in  Protest  act 
churches,  where  there  is  nothing  high- 
er than  it  to  attract  the  worsliippcrj 
but  all  tho  images  that  a  Catholic 
church  ever  contxiined^  all  the  eruci- 
fixes  at  its  altar*  brought  together*  do 
not  Eo  affect  its  frccpienlers  as  the 


lamp  which  betokens  tho  presence  oi 
absence  there  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. Ia  not  this  so  certain,  so  nolo- 
riouB|  tliat  on  some  occasions  it  has 
been  even  brought  as  a  chai'ge 
against  U3,  that  we  are  irnsveront  io 
ehuirh,  when  what  seemed  to  tho  ob- 
jector to  bo  irrcverenco  was  but  tho 
necessary  cliange  of  feeling  which 
came  over  tho^e  who  were  them  on 
their  knowing  that  their  Loixl  waa 
away  ? 

Ttie  mass  again  caavoys  t:>  us  the 
Bimc  lesson  of  tlio  sovereignly  of  the 
incarnate  Son ;  it  is  a  return  to  Calva- 
ry, and  Mary  ii  scarcely  named  in  it. 
Ilosllle  vi:!:iloi"s  enter  our  chureltCB  on 
iSuuday  at  mid-day,  tho  time  of  the 
Anglican  service,  Thoy  are  surprlged 
to  660  tho  high  mass  perhaps  |»oorly 
attended,  and  a  body  of  worshippers 
leaving  tlie  music  and  the  mixed  inul- 
litudo  wdio  may  bo  lazily  fulfilling 
their  obligation^  for  the  silent  or  the 
informal  devotiona  which  arc  r-^ -^  ^ 
at  an  irnagt?  of  the  Blessed  ^ 
They  may  be  tempted,  with  cunj  ol 
your  inforraantB,  to  call  such  a  temple 
not  a  'Siccus  Church/*  but  a  *^ 
Churclu*  But,  if  they  undr 
our  wav^i,  they  would  know  that  wti 
begin  the  day  with  our  Lord  and  then 
go  on  t'j  hisi  mother.  It  h  early  in 
tho  morning  that  rehgious  per^onji  go 
to  maes  and  communion.  The  high 
nin?5,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ferjtive 
celebration  of  llie  day,  not  tho  F|»eclal 
devolional  servico  j  nor  m  iheix'  any 
reason  why  those  who  havo  been  at  a 
low  ni:iss  ah'eady,  should  not  at  tlial 
liour  prceeed  t  >  ask  tho  intcrcessioii 
of  I  ho  Blessed  Virgin  for  thcm8clvM^ 
and  all  that  ia  dear  to  them. 

Coramunion,  again,  which  b 
in  tho  morning,  is  a  solemn,  nn« ' 
cal  iu!t  of  faith  in  the  iucm 
if  any  can  be  £ueh;  and  thi 
clous  of  admonitions,  did  wc  need  one, 
of  hi*  eovci-eign  and  sob  righ:  to  poss- 
6e*«a  us.     I  kn<L'W  a  lady  who  o:i  her 
death-bed  was  visited  by  an  cxe^^i    " 
Protestant  friend.     She,  wiih 
tendemesa  for  her  soul's  welfare,  a  .v- 
od  her  whether  her  prayers   to   tho 
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Blessed  Vii^in  did  not,  at  that  awful 
hwr,  lead  to  foi^getfulness  of  her  Sa- 
s'jyjiT,  ^  Forget  him  !**  she  replied 
^.ili  surprise ;  "  whv,  he  has  just  been 
liCiv."  She  had  been  receiving  him 
la  conimunion.  AVlien,  then,  my  dear 
Pujcy.  you  read  anything  extravagant 
in  pi-aise  of  our  Lady,  is  it  not  ehar- 
hable  to  ask,  even  while  you  condemn 
ir  b  itself,  did  the  author  write  noth- 
m  cl?e  ?  Did  he  write  on  the  blcss- 
ei  sacrament  ?  Had  he  given  up  "  all 
for  Jesus?**  I  recollect  some  lines, 
(he  happiest,  I  think,  which  tliat  au- 
ilw  wrote,  which  bring  out  strikingly 
Ilie  reciprocity,  which  I  am  dwelling 
on,  of  the  respective  devotions  to 
Modier  and  Son : 

"Bat  icornfUl  men  have  coldly  said 
Ttiy  love  vn\%  leading  mo  Ironi  God ; 
And  yet  in  this  I  did  but  trend 
The  Tcry  path  my  Saviour  trod. 

"  They  know  hut  little  of  thy  worth 

Who  speak  those  heartlcBd  words  to  me ; 
For  what  did  Jeans  love  on  earth 
One  liair  00  tenderly  as  thee  ? 

"  Get  me  the  grace  to  love  thee  more  ; 
Jcsas  will  give,  if  thou  wilt  plead : 
Anil,  Mother,  when  life's  cares  are  o'er. 
Oh,  I  shaU  love  thee  then  Indeed. 

'•  Jrtns,  when  his  three  hours  were  run, 
Bv*qaeathed  thee  from  the  cross  to  mc  ; 
And  oh  !  how  can  I  love  thy  Son, 
Sweet  Mother,  If  I  love  not  thee  ?'' 

i  Thus  we  are  brought  from  the 
consukiation  of  the  sentiments  them- 
ielvea,  of  which  you  complain,  to  the 
persons  who  wix)tc,  and  the  places 
where  they  wrote  them.  I  wish  you 
kl  been  led,  in  this  part  of  your 
work,  to  that  sort  of  careful  labor 
which  yoa  have  employed  in  so  mas- 
terly a  way  in  your  investigation  of 
ijc  circumstances  of  the  delinition  of 
^i  immaculate  conception.  In  the 
httcr  case  you  have  catalogued  the 
l/'ibps  who  wrote  to  the  Holy  See, 
ami  analyzed  their  answers.  Ilad 
}'>a  in  like  manner  discrhninated  and 
Uatel  the  J^Iorlan  writers,  as  you 
^  them,  and  observed  the  tunes, 
I'laws,  and  circumstances  of  their 
fforia,  1  think  they  would  not,  when 
k-oajrlit  together,  liave  liad  their  pres- 
f3t  sautling  effect  on  the  reader.  As 
it  ii.  they  inflict  a  vague  alarm  upon 
iao  miody  as  when  one  bears  a  noise. 


and  does  not  know  whence  it  comes 
and  what  it  means.  Some  of  your 
authors,  I  know,  arc  saints  ;  all,  I  sup- 
pose, arc  spiritual  writers  and  holy 
men ;  but  the  majority  arc  of  no  gi'eat 
celebrity,  even  if  they  have  any  kind 
of  weight.  Suiirez  has  no  business 
among  them  at  all,  for,  when  he  sciys 
that  no  one  is  saved  without  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  he  is  speaking  not  of 
devotion  to  her,  but  of  her  intercession. 
The  greatest  name  is  St.  Alfonso 
Liguori ;  but  it  never  surprises  me  to 
read  anything  unusual  in  the  devo- 
tions of  a  saint.  Such  men  are  on  a 
level  very  different  from  our  own,  and 
we  cannot  understand  them.  I  hold 
this  to  be  an  important  canon  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  "  The  spiritual 
man  judges  all  things,  and  he  himself 
is  judged  of  no  one."  But  we  may 
refrain  from  judging,  without  proceed- 
ing to  imitate.  I  hope  it  is  not  disre- 
spectful to  so  great  a  servant  of  God 
to  say,  that  I  never  read  his  '^  Glories 
of  Alary  ;"  but  here  I  am  speaking 
generally  of  all  saints,  whether  I 
know  them  or  not ;  and  I  say  tliat 
they  are  beyond  us,  and  that  we  must 
use  them  as  patterns,  not  as  copies. 
As  to  his  practical  directions,  St.  Al- 
fonso wrote  them  for  Neapolitans, 
whom  ho  knew,  and  we  do  not  know. 
Other  writers  whom  you  quote,  as  De 
Salazar,  are  too  ruthlessly  logical  to 
be  safe  or  pleasant  guides  in  the  deli- 
cate mattei-s  of  devotion.  As  to  Do 
Montford  and  Oswald,  I  never  even 
met  with  their  names,  till  I  saw  them 
in  your  book ;  the  bulk  of  our  laity, 
not  to  say  of  our  clergy,  perhaps 
know  them  little  better  than  I  do. 
Nor  did  I  know  till  I  learnt  it  from 
year  volume  that  there  were  two 
Bcmardines.  St.  Bernardine,  of 
Sienna,  I  knew  of  course,  and  knew 
too  that  hii  had  a  burning  love  for 
our  Lonl.  But  about  the  other, 
"  Bcrnartline  do  Bustis,"  I  was  quite 
at  fault.  I  find  from  tlie  Protestant 
Cave  that  he,  as  well  as  his  name- 
sake, made  himself  conspicuous  also 
for    his    zeal    for    the    holy    name. 
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M'liich  iH  much  to  tbu  polat  here. 
**  With  fuch  devotion  wa3  lie  earned 
awa3%"  s^ys  Cave, "  for  the  bare  name 
af  Jesas  (wliiclii  by  a  U2\7  d?vici5  of 
Bcniardinej  of  SicnQa^  bad  laiely  be- 
frua  to  rec3ive  divino  bonori),  that  ho 
was  urgeut  with  Innocent  Vlil.  t3 
;v>»i;^D  it  a  day  aud  rite  iji  tho  caleo- 

One  things  hawevcr,  \a  dear  about 
all  these  writers ;  that  not  ono  of 
them  id  an  En^li.-3hmaD*  1  have  gone 
throujrh  your  book,  and  do  not  find 
ODO  EoglLib  name  among  the  ^  arious 
aathors  to  whom  you  reilM%  exe<?pt,  of 
ronrae,  tho  name  of  that  author  whose 
lines  I  have  been  quoting,  and  who, 
j^reat  as  are  bis  merits,  cannot,  for  the 
I'eiisons  I  have  given  in  the  opening 
of  my  letter,  be  considered  a  repre- 
sentative of  Enghsh  Catboiie  devotion. 
Whatever  these  writers  may  have  said 
or  not  said,  whatever  they  may  have 
eaid  harshly,  and  whatever  capable  of 
fair  explanation,  still  they  are  foreign- 
ers ;  we  are  not  answemWe  for  their 
particular  devotions  ;  and  as  to  them- 
scKts,  I  am  glad  to  be  ahlo  to  quote 
the  beautiful  wortla  wOiich  you  use 
about  them  in  your  letter  to  tlie  ♦*  Week- 
ly Register'' of  November  2r)tb  hi8t. 
**  I  do  not  presume,"  yon  say,  **  to  pre- 
scribe to  ItAlians  or  Spaniards  what 
they  shall  bold,  or  how  they  shall  ex- 
liTQ&»  their  pious  opinions ;  and  least 
of  all  did  I  think  of  imjmtiDfrto  nny 
of  the  writers  whom  I  quoted  that  ihey 
took  from  our  Lord  any  of  the  lovo 
w  hich  they  gave  to  his  Mother."  In 
tL'^se  lust  words,  too,  you  have  BUp- 
|ili'jd  one  of  the  omissions  in  your  vol- 
ume which  1  noticed  above. 

C»,  Now,  then,  we  come  to  England 
ititelf,  which  after  alh  in  the  matfer  of 
devotion,  alone  concems  you  and  me  ; 
ibr  though  doctrine  is  one  and  the 
j^amc  everywhere,  devotions,  as  I 
have  already  eaid,  are  matters  of 
the  particular  time  and  the  partieuLir 
countiT*  I  i^u)»po8e  we  owe  it  to  the 
imtional  good  eense  that  English  Cath- 
obc8  Lave  been  protected  from  the 
extravagances  which  aix*  el<5cwhere  to 
be  found*    And  wc  owe  it,  also,  to  the 


wisdom  and  moderation  of  tbo  IIol^ 
Sjc,  which  in  giving  ns  the  patteiTi  I' 
our  devotion*  as  well  as  the  rule 
our  faith,  has  never  indulged  in  tlioi 
curiosities  of  thought  which  arc  bol 
so  attractive  to  undLsciplIned  imaging 
tlons  and  so  dunger(»U3  to  grovellL 
hearts.     In  the  case  of  our  own  coi 
m:>n  people  I  think  such  a  forced  sty] 
of  devotion  wotdd  be  simply  uiiintf  " 
gible ;  as   to   tlie   educated,    1   don 
whether  it  can  have  more  tlian  an  oi 
ea^ional  or  temporary  influence, 
the  Catholic  faitli  spreads  in  England 
these  peculiarities  will  not  spread  wii 
it,     Tljere  is  a  healthy  devotion  to  tho 
Blessed  Mary,  and  there  is  an  ailitl-; 
eial ;  it  is  possible  to  lovo  her  as 
Mother,  to  honor  her  as  a  Virgin, 
seek  her  ns  a  Patron,  and  to  exalt  h( 
as  a  Queen,  without  any  iujury  toeolii 
piety  and  Christian  good  sense:  lean- 
not  help  calling  this  the  English  Btyl< 
I  wonder  whet  I  ler  you  find  anything 
disphase  you  in  tlie  ^*  Garden  of  t 
Soul,''  the "''  Key  of  I  leaven,"  the  **  Vad  ^ 
IMccum,"  the  *^  Golden  Manual,'*  or  the" 
^  Cro  \v  n  of  Jes  u  s  ?*'  Tli  c.^ c  arc  i h c  books 
to  which  Anglicans  ought  to  appej 
who  would  be  fair  to  us  in  this  matte) 
I  do  not  observe  anything  in  thei 
which  goes  beyond  the  teaching  of  tli 
fathers,  except  so  far  as  deTotion  go( 
beyond  dcx'trincp 

There  is  one  collection  of  devotions, 
beside,  of  the  highest  authority,  whi 
has  been  introduced  from  abroad 
late  years.     It  con&ista  of  prayers 
various  kinds  which  ht^vc  been  mdui 
genccdby  the  popes  ;  and  itcommonV 
goes  by  tlie  nanio  of  the  "  Kaccolta? 
As  that  word  sngge^ts,  the  langn 
of  many  of  the  prayers  is  Italian*  wb 
others  are   in   I^xtin,     This   ciivuu 
stance  is  unAivorablo  to  a  translatioi 
which,  however  skilful,  musi  ever  b, 
vor  of  the  words  and  idioms  of  the  ori 
pirinl ;  hut,  passing  over  this  neeesi 
ry  d it! ad  vantage,  I  consider  (here   ii 
hartlly  a  clause  in  the  good -sized  vol- 
ume in  question  which  even  the  sensi- 
tiveuess  of  English  Catholicism  would 
w ish  changed.    Its  an xiou?;  ohservanee 
of  doctrin^  exactness  is  almost  a  fault* 
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It  seems  afraid  of  using  the  words 
"giVc  mc,"  **makc  me ,"  in  its  ad- 
drvsses  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
arc  as  natural  to  adopt  as  in  address- 
ing a  parent  or  friend.  Surely  we  do 
n;t  disparage  divine  Providence  when 
wc  say  that  we  are  indebted  to  our 
parents  for  our  life,  or  when  we  ask 
their  blessing ;  we  do  not  show  any 
aik'Lstical  leaning,  because  we  say 
that  a  man's  recovery  must  be  left  to 
aaturc,  or  that  nature  supplies  brute 
aaimab  with  instincts.  In  like  manner 
it  ^eems  to  me  a  simple  purism  to  in- 
?tt  open  minute  accuracy  of  expres- 
aon  in  devotional  and  popular  writings. 
However,  the  "  Raccolta/'  as  com- 
ing from  responsible  authority,  for  the 
most  part  observes  it.  It  commonly 
Dies  the  phrases,  "  gain  for  us  by  thy 
prayere,"  "obtain  for  us,"  "pray 
to  Jesus  for  me,"  "speak  for  me, 
Mary,*  "carry  Uiou  our  prayers," 
"tsk  for  UB  grace,"  "intercede  for  the 
people  of  God,"  and  the  like,  marking 
thereby  with  great  emphasis  that  she 
is  Dotlung  more  than  an  advocate,  and 
w)t  a  eonrcc  of  mercy.  Nor  do  I  rec- 
ollect in  this  book  more  than  one  or 
two  ideas  to  which  you  would  be  likely 
to  raise  an  objection.  The  strongest 
of  these  is  found  in  the  novena  before 
ber  nativity,  in  which,  apropos  of  her 
birth,  we  pray  that  she  "  would  come 
down  again  and  be  i-e-born  spiritually 
in  our  souls  ;"  but  it  will  occur  to  you 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  wish  to 
impart  to  his  converts,  "  not  only  the 
gospel,  but  Ills  own  soul ;"  and  writing 
to  the  G)rinthians,  he  says  ho  has 
''  begotten  them  by  the  gospel,''  and  to 
PhilemMi,  that  he  had  "begotten 
^>n«imus  in  his  bonds ;"  whereas  St. 
Jamw,  with  greater  accuracy  of  ex- 
pr*-ssion,  says  "  of  his  own  will  hath 
^M  begotten  us  with  the  word  of 
tmiL"  Again  we  find  the  petitioner 
*Aying  to  the  Blessed  Mary,  "  In  thee 
I  place  all  my  hope  ;"  but  this  is  ex- 
plained in  another  passage,  "  Thou 
'<^  my  best  hope  after  Jesus."  Again, 
we  rrad  elsewhere, "  I  would  I  had 
^  jmc-ater  love  for  thee,  since  to  love 
thee  is  a  great  mark  of  predestina- 


tion ;"  but  the  prayer  goes  on,  "Thy 
Son  deserves  of  us  an  immeasurable 
love  ;  pray  that  I  may  have  this  grace 
— a  great  love  for  Jesus  ;"  and  further 
on,  "  I  covet  no  good  of  the  earth,  bat 
to  love  my  God  alone." 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  lessons 
which  our  Catholics  receive,  whether 
by  catechizing  or  instruction,  you 
would  find  nothing  in  our  received 
manuals  to  which  you  would  not  as- 
sent, I  am  quite  sure.  Again,  as  to 
preaching,  a  standard  book  was 
drawn  up  three  centuries  ago,  to  sup- 
ply matter  for  the  purpose  to  the  par- 
ochial clergy.  You  incidentally  men- 
tion, p.  153,  that  the  comment  of 
Cornelius  h  Lapide  on  Scripture  is 
"a  repertorium  for  sermons;"  but  I 
never  heard  of  this  work  being  used, 
nor  indeed  can  it,  because  of  its  size. 
The  work  provided  for  the  purpose 
by  the  church  is  the  "  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  and  nothing 
extreme  about  our  Blessed  Lady  is 
propounded  there.  On  the  whole,  I 
am  sanguine  that  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Anglicans  may  safely 
trust  theniselves  to  us  English  Catho- 
lics as  regaixls  any  devotions  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  might  be  re- 
quired of  them,  over  and  above  the 
rule  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

G.  And,  now  at  length  coming  to 
the  statements,  not  English,  but  for- 
eign, which  offend  you  in  works  writ- 
ten in  her  honor,  I  will  frankly  say 
that  I  read  some  of  those  which  you 
quote  with  grief  and  almost  anger; 
for  they  seemed  to  me  to  ascribe  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  a  power  of 
"  searching  the  reins  and  hearts" 
which  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone ;  and 
I  said  to  myself,  how  can  we  any 
more  prove  our  Lord's  divinity  from 
Scripture,  if  those  cardinal  passages 
which  invest  him  with  divine  preroga- 
tives after  all  invest  him  with  nothing 
beyond  what  his  Mother  shares  with 
him  ?  And  how,  again,  is  there  any- 
thing of  incommunicable  greatness  in 
his  death  and  passion,  if  ho  who  was 
alone  in  the  garden,  alone  upon  the : 
cross,  alone  in  the  resurrection,  after 
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all  13  not  alone,  but  ^liaroil  \u3  solitary 
work  with  his  Blessed  Mother — with 
her  to  whom,  when  he  critercd  on  his 
minislry,  ho  said  for  our  histniction, 
not  as  grudging  her  her  proper  glory, 
"  Wouitin,  what  have   1   to   do    wiih 
thoc*  ?'*    jSjid  then  agiiio,  if  I  hate  tliose 
perverse  sayings  &o  much,  how  mueh 
more    must    she,    in    praportioji     to 
her  love   of  hini?   aufl   how   do   we 
show  our  love  for  her,  hy  wounding 
her  in  the  very  apple   of  her  eye? 
This  I  said  and  say  ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  I   have  to  observe  that 
these  strange  words  uHer  all  arc  hat 
few  in  ituniher,  out  of  the  nmny  pas- 
sages you  cite  ;  I  bat  most  of  tliera  ex- 
empHfy  what  I  said  above  about  the 
difficulty   of   dct**rniiuing    the    exact 
point  whet*e  truth   pjlsses  into  error, 
and  that  they  arc  allowahle   in   one 
sense  or  conncetion,  and  false  in  nn- 
olhen     Thus  to  isay  that  prayer  (and 
the  Bk'i'aed  Virgin's  pniyer)   is  om- 
nipotent,  ij   a  harsh    escpression    in 
everyday   prose;   but,   if   it    is    ex- 
plained to  mean  that  there  is  nothing 
which  prayer  may   not   obtain   from 
God,  it  13  nothing  el^e  than  the  very 
promise     made     u^     in      Scripture. 
Again,  to  say  that  Mary  h  the  cen- 
tre of  oil  being,  sounds  inlliited  and 
profane;  yet  af\er  all  it  is  only  one 
way,  and  a  natural  way,   of  saying 
that  the  Creator  and  the  cix^ature  met 
U»gether,   and    bH:?came    one    in    her 
womb;  and  m  such,  I  huve  used  the 
exprefaion  above,      Agaui,  it  is   at 
first   sight  a   paradox    to    say    that 
**  Jesus  is  obscun^d,  because  Mary  is 
kept  in  the  background;'*   yet  there 
is  a  sense,  as  I  have  shown  above,  in 
which  it  is  a  simple  tnith. 

And  so  again  certain  statements 
may  be  true,  under  circumstances  and 
in  a  particular  time  and  place,  which 
are  abstractedly  false ;  and  hence  it 
may  1)6  very  uniair  in  a  controvereial- 
ist  to  interpret  by  an  Enghsh  or  a 
modern  nile  whatever  may  have  been 
asserted  by  a  foreign  or  media»val 
author.  To  say,  for  instance,  dog- 
matically^ tliat  no  one  can  be  saved 
without    personal   devotjou    to    the 


Blessed  Vii-^n,  would  be  an  untena- 
ble proposition :  yet  it  might  be  true 
of  this  man  or  that.,  or  of  tliis  or  tljat 
coimtry  at  this  or  that  date ;  and  if  the 
Ycry  statement  has  ever  been  made  hy 
any  writer  of  consideration  (and  this 
has  to  be  ascertained),  then  perhaps 
it  was  made  precisely  under  these 
exceptional  circumstances.  If  an 
Italian  preacher  made  it^  I  should 
feel  no  disposition  to  doubt  Jiirn,  at 
least  as  regards  Italian  youths  ami 
Italian  maidens. 

Then  I  think  yo:i  have  not  always 
made  your  quotations  with  that  con- 
sideration and  kindness  which  is  your 
rule.    At    p.    lOG   you  say,   *•  I;    is 
commonly  said,  that   if  any   Roman 
Catholic    acluiow ledges    that    'it    is 
good  and  useful  to  pray  to  the  saints/ 
he  is   not  bound   himself   to  do  so. 
Were    the    above    teaching   ti*ue,   it 
would  be  cnielty  to  say  so;  Ix 
aceoi'ding  to  it,  he  would  1k5  tor! 
what  is  mornlly  necessary  to  his  t-id- 
vat  ton."     But   now,   as    to  the   fact, 
where  ts  it  said  that  to  pray  to  our 
Lady  and  the  saints  is  neeessaiy  to 
salvatIot»  ?     The    proposition    of    St* 
Allbnso  is,  that  '*  God  gives  no  <^r.h  »• 
except  through  Mary  f  that  is,  Hi  ^ 
her  inteix-essiun.     But  intercesis:  ..  , 
one  thing,  devotion  is  another.     And 
Suarez  says,  ^*  It  is  the  univcrsiil  sen- 
timent that  the  intercession  of  JMart 
is  not  only  useful,  but  also  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  neressary ;"  but  still  it  h 
the  question  of  her  intercession*  nut  it 
our  invocation  of  her,  not  of  dev  ►rnin 
toiler.     If  it  were  so,  no  Prot- 
eoiild  be  saved;  if  it  were  so* 
would  be  grave  reasons  for  dnt 
of  the  salvation  of  Sl  Clnysosi 
Sl  Athanaslus,  or   of  tlie   j*riuunvc 
martyi-s;  nay,  I  should  like  to  know 
w^hclher  St.  Au^istine,  in  all  Ids  vol- 
uminoiis  writings,  invokes   her   once. 
Our  Lord  died  tor  those  heathens  who 
did  not  know  him ;  and   his   mother 
intercedes  for  those  Christians  who  do 
not  know  her;  and  she  inten-edes  ac- 
cording  to   his    will,   and,   when    he 
wills  to  aavc  a  partiruUr  soul,  she  at 
once  prays  for  it.    I  say,  he  wills  ia* 
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(ie^tl  according  to  her  prayer,  but  then 
flic  prav5  according  to  his  will. 
TiiDagh  then  it  is  natural  and  prudent 
fjr  ihosc  to  have  recourse  to  her  who, 
r.Toni  the  church's  teachmg,  know  her 
jOTer,  yet  it  canriot  be  said  that  de- 
vo:iri  to  hor  is  a  «.'»5  qua  non  of  sal- 
uiH.i.  Some  indeed  of  the  autliors 
Tjh:>n»  yo  J  quote  go  further ;  thoy  do 
tptfok  of  devotion ;  bat  even  then 
iW  do  not  enunciate  the  general 
jiroposition  which  I  have  been  disal- 
bwln^:.  For  instance,  they  say,  "^  It 
t?  morally  impossible  for  those  to  be 
KVfd  who  neghct  the  devotion  to  the 
Blessel  Mrgin ;"  but  a  simple  omis- 
sioa  is  one  thing,  and  neglect  another. 
-  It  is  impossible  for  any  to  bo  saved 
who  tarns  awaj  from  her ;"  yes  ;  but 
to  •  turn  away"  is  to  offer  some  ^wsi- 
tive  disrespect  or  insult  toward  her, 
and  that  with  sufficient  knowledge; 
and  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  a 
vciT  grave  act  if,  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
tiT  (and  of  such  the  writers  were 
apcaking,  for  they  knew  of  no  other), 
with  ave-marias  sounding  in  the  air, 
aed  images  of  the  ISIadonna  at  every 
sircct  and  road,  a  Catholic  broke  off 
or  gave  up  a  practice  that  was  uni- 
Tcrsal,  and  in  which  he  was  brought 
op,  and  deliberately  put  her  name  out 
of  his  thoughts. 

7.  Though,  then,  common  sense 
may  determine  for  u?  that  the  line  of 
pnideDcc  and  propriety  has  been  cer- 
tainly passed  in  the  instance  of  certain 
gtAtcments  about  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
it  is  often  not  easy  to  prove  the  point 
logically ;  and  in  such  cases  authority, 
if  it  attempt  to  act,  would  be  in  the 
position  which  so  often  happens  in 
oar  courts  of  law,  when  the  commis- 
»kn  of  an  offence  is  morally  certain, 
bat  the  government  prosecutor  cannot 
fiod  legal  evidence  sufficient  to  insure 
coQviciion.  I  am  not  denying  the 
ri;A!  of  sacred  congregations,  at  their 
'^iil,  to  act  peremptorily,  and  without 
awigamg  reasons  for  the  judgment 
ibey  pass  upon  writers;  but,  when 
tiiey  Lave  found  it  inexpedient  to  take 
tiiii  bcvcre  course,  perhaps  it  may 
b[>pca  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
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case  that  there  is  no  other  that  they 
can  take,  even  if  they  would.  It  is 
wiser  then  for  the  most  part  to  leave 
these  excesses  to  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  jmblic  opinion — 'that  is,  to  the 
opinion  of  educated  and  sober  Catho- 
lics ;  and  this  seems  to  me  the  healthi- 
est way  of  l)uliing  them  down.  Yet 
in  matter  of  fact  I  behevc  the  Holy 
See  has  interfered  from  time  to  time, 
when  devotion  seemed  running  into 
superstition ;  and  not  so  long  ago.  I 
rccollect  hearing  in  Gregory  the 
XVI.'s  time  of  books  about  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  which  had  been  suppressed 
by  authority ;  and  in  particular  of  a 
representation  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception which  he  had  forbidden,  and 
of  measures  taken  against  the  shock- 
ing notion  that  the  Blessed  Mary  is 
present  in  the  holy  eucharist  in  the 
sense  in  which  our  Lord  is  present ; 
but  I  hove  no  means  of  verifying  the 
information  I  received. 

Nor  have  I  time,  any  more  than 
you  have  had,  to  ascertain  how  far 
great  theologians  have  made  protests 
against  those  various  extravagances 
of  which  you  so  rightly  complain. 
Passages,  however,  from  three  well- 
known  Jesuit  fathers  have  oppor- 
tunely come  in  my  way,  and  in  one  of 
them  is  introduced,  in  confirmation, 
the  name  of  the  great  Gerson.  They 
are  Canisius,  Petavius,  and  Raynaud- 
i^s  ;  and  as  they  speak  very  appositely, 
and  you  do  not  seem  to  know  them, 
I  will  here  make  some  extracts  from 
them : 

(1.)  Canisius: 

"  We  confess  that  in  the  cultus  of  Mary 
it  has  been  and  is  possible  for  corruptions 
to  creep  in ;  and  wo  have  a  more  than  or- 
dinary desire  that  the  pastors  of  tho 
Church  should  1x3  carefully  vigilant  hero, 
and  give  no  place  to  Satan,  whose  charac- 
teristic oflSce  it  has  ever  been,  while  men 
sleep,  to  sow  the  cockle  amid  the  Lord's 
wheat.  .  .  .  For  this  purpose  it  is  his 
wont  gladly  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
heretics,  fanatics,  and  false  Catholics,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  this  Mari 
anus  cultus.  This  cultus,  heretics,  sulwrned 

by  Satan,  attack  with  hostility 

Thus,  too,  certain  mad  heads  are  so  de- 
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nientcd  by  Sutnu,  tis  to  embrace  supor- 
stitioDd  nml  Ulohitries  infltoad  of  tliu  iriia 
euttuA,  ftud  ueji^kv^t  alto^^thcr  tlio  dutj 
measiiTL'S  whi^tlur  in  rLSinH't  to  Otxl  or  to 
Mary,  Such  iiidix'tl  wore  tlio  ColIyrUliftii'i 
of  old*  »  .  ,  *  Such  that  Uenuan  herds- 
men a  hundrtMl  years  ago,  who  pave  out 
tJuhUdy  that  hu  was  a  new  prophut  ftncl 
imd  had  a  %idon  of  tho  Dciparu,  nnd  told 
the  people  in  her  unma  to  ])ay  no  moro 

tributfis  and   taxes  to  priDces , 

Moreover,  how  many  Cuihulics  doca  ono 
8CI*  who,  by   great    and  ehoclvlnfr  ncgli* 

geiice,  have  neither  cure  nor  regard  for 
cr  enltnst  but,  given  to  profane  and  6:'C- 
iikr  ol.ijectf*.  scarce  once  a  year  rals^  th*.*ir 
earthly  minds  to  siop'  her  prnises  or  to 
vea^nue  her  "'* — I/c  Marid  DHpard,  \\ 
518. 

(2.)  Fiithcr  Petan  says,  when  dls- 
CDSsmp^  tliL*  teaching  of  the  fathora 
about  the  Blessed  Virgin  (cle  Inciinh 
xiT.  8)  : 

**  I  will  venture  to  pivo  this  advico  to 
all  who  would  ho  devout  and  panegyrical 
toward  iho  Holy  Virgin,  viz.,  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  their  piety  and  devotion  to  her» 
bat  to  be  content  with  true  and  solid 
praises,  and  to  cnBt  »&ide  what  ia  other- 
wist*.  Tho  latter  kind  of  Idolatry,  lurli- 
ing.  as  St,  Augustine  say**,  nay  imj^lanted, 
in  hutnan  hearts*,  is  jL^reatly  abhornmt 
from  theology,  that  is  from  the  gravity  of 
heavenly  witklom*  which  never  thinki»  or 
iiS8crt8  anything  but  what  is  mtmsured 
by  certain  and  accurate  rulen.  What  that 
rule  should  be,  and  what  caution  it*  to  bo 
uj^'d  in  our  prefient  subject,  I  will  not  do 
tentiino  of  mysidf,  but  According  to  tho 
mind  of  a  most  weighty  and  mo^t  learn- 
cmI  theologian,  John  Gersjn,  who  in  ono 
of  luii  e[»istles  proposes  certain  canons, 
wliSch  he  calls  truths,  by  means  of  which 
ar0  to  bo  measured  the  as^ertionB  of  theo- 
Igginnii  concerning  the  incnrnatkm.  .  . 
.  ....  By  these  truly  golden  ])ro. 
ccpis  Gerstin  brings  within  bounds  the 
lmm(»demte  license  of  praising  tho  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  restrain*  it  withm  tho  meas- 
ure of  eobtrr  and  healthy  piety.  And 
from  these  it  i»  evident  that  that  eort  of 
reasoning  U  frivolous  and  nugtitory  in 
which  f<o  many  indulge,  in  order  to  assign 
any  aort  of  grace  they  |>lease,  however 
unusual,  to  the  BleeseirVirgin.  For  ihe^' 
ttrgue  thus  :  *  Whatever  th<'  8on  of  (iod 
could  bestow  for  the  glory  of  his  mother, 
that  it  btx"Rmo  him  in  fact  to  furnifih ;'  or 
flgaiUp  *  Whatever  honorsi  or  ornaments 
be  has  i^KJured  out  ou  orber  tir!inti?,  those 
ali  together  hath  he  hea|>ed  upon  hia 
mother ;  *  whence  they  draw  their  chain  of 
Itasoning  to  their  deasired  cr4ictuf*ion ;  a 
mode    of   arj^imicntuUon  which    licrgoa 


trc'^ta   with   contempt   oa   captious  and 
sopliistlcal," 

lie  addd,  wb:it  of  course  we  all 
should  say,  that,  in  thus  speakiu;^,  lig 
bas  DO  intention  to  curiail  the  3ib?rtj 
of  plou3  persons  in  such  niedilatioiw 
ond  Cdnjoctures,  on  the  mystenea  uK 
lailh,  sacred  histories,  and  the  Son; 
tiirc  text,  as  arc  of  the  n  a  turn  of  c; 
meats,  supplements,  and  the  like. 


abridge  boi 


] 


(3.)   R:^ynaud  13  an  author  full 
devotion,   if  any   one   is   so,   to 
Bli.v3t^e  J   Virgin ;    yet^   in    the    woi 
which  he  has  eomposeJ  in  her  honor 
(*^  Diptycha  Mariana  * ),  be  says  more 
th.iu  I  can  quote  here  to    the  samq 
[jurposc   03    Petau.     I 
portions  of  hia  text : 

*'  Let  this  l>o  taken  for  granted,  that 
pnJsea    of  our«   can    como    «i>    to   I 
praises  duo  to  tho  Virgin  Mother.    But 
wo  niu&t  not  make  up  for  our  inability  to 
reach  her  true  praise  by  a  supply  of  ly- 
ing emljellisUtnent  and  falee  honors.     For 
there  are  some  whoso  affection  for  relij 
iom»  olijects  ia  00  imprudtDt  and  law! 
that  they  transgresa  the  duo  limits  0V( 
toward  the  saints.    This  Crimen  has 
cj  Ih'utly  observed  upon  in  tho  ciiP©  of 
Baptist,  for  very  many,  instead  cf  cl:srrv 
ing    the    raeasuro    of    charity,    consirler 
whether  ho  might  not  bo^tho  Chriat'*^ — | 
D.    ",    .    .    St,  Anselm,  the  first,  or  oni 
of  the  finit,  champions  of  the  public  cell 
brat  ion  of  tho  Blessed  "Vlrgiu's  hntnici 
late  conception,  says  (do  Excell.  \*irg. )  thj 
the  church  conislders  it  indecent,  that  any- 
thing that  lidmita  of  doubt  should  be  paid 
in  her  praise,  when  the  things  which  aro 
certainly  true  of  her  supply  such  larg« 
materiu'lB  for  laudation.     It  is  right  so  to 
interpret  St.  Epiphanius  also,   when    be 
says  that  human  tongues  should  not  pro-  ^ 
nouncii  anything  lightly  of  tho  Deiparai'H 
and   who    is  more  justly  to  be  chargtia^^ 
with  speaking  lightly  of  tho  most  holy 
Mother  of  Ood,  than  he  who,  as  if  what 
is  certain  and  evident  did  not  BuUlce  fof 
her  full   investiture,  is   wiaer  than   th© 
aged,  and  obtrudes  on  us  tho  tonji-^-  ^-^  ^f 
his  own  mind,  and  devotions  m  a 

by  those  holy  fathers  who  loveil  1  >_ 

Plainly  as  St.  Anselm  says  that  shu  ia  tin 
Mother    of  Ood,  this    by   itself   exc« 
every  elevation  which  can  bo  named 
imsgineil,  abort  of  (Jod.    About  eo  sub* 
lime  a  mnjesty  we  should  not  '  r' 
tily  from  prurience  of  wit,  or  1 
text  of  promotiug  piety;  but  v,         ^,      it 
maturity  of  thought  ;  and,  whenever  tho, 
maxims  of  tho  church  and  the  uraclca  of 
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h\\\x  <lo  not  soffioc,  then  not  withont  the 

Mi^tMijf'*    <si(    tile    d<iciorB 

*  an;  eubjeci  to  \\\\s  prarienee  of 


f^j  far  iiB  by  dili- 

_  iJ's  word,  written 

u^D,  und  a  well  Ibiunkl  infer- 

wbat  is  thence  to   ht^  fOtrilrd, 

fir    \b    brought    to    light  which, 

alrrady  iodeevl    thert%    hud  not 

•     I.    Tho    innova- 

are  tLi^P  wldch 

a  nor  un written 

nor  on  concluHiona  from  it,  nurou 

tncjnt  of  aDeu*nt  sage^,  nor  BtiUi- 

of  reosoo,  bat  on  ttiu  wAt^  color 

t  of  doijjg  more  honor  lo  tho 

—p.  10. 


tka> 
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In  another  portion   of   the    paino 

[  work,  ht*  Rprnki  in  particular  of  one 

~%h        ^       'inatinns    to    which   you 

r,  and  lor  whidi,  wilh- 

ect  stiict   nt^t:'??siry    (as   it   sectn?  to 

me),  yon  allege   the   authority   of  tx 

"*3Ior  In  tliAt  honor  of  tho  Dei  para  lo 

W  <i(fi^*  vii,,  that  tht»  oli'mRTits  of  t!ie 

<«ai(f  tiif  Chrtut,  which  tlj'   '  '         '  Virgin 

«|y(iul  trj  it.   rvmaia  \  unal- 

tcn^  l^  I'l  ri^f    ,.r,4  Uij  ,  ,,.  ^,.    found 

iIbIa  il-  t.    .    .  I'his  Bo- 

Jm  irgiu's  glory  must.  1 

Im  dipcurdt-a;  fiince,   if  rightly 

It  inTolvf^  an  ininrv  to%viirJ 


lei- 
ute. 


lidurt-  tlu 
I  ol    ihn  ^ 


Ctdfil  In  iii«  vwchftHst  B  ho  old  bo  wor- 

willt  rt    ^.nfhff(  h.*R«i   thnn  Infririf 


rnut  • 

CI 

lof 


>  hiiu  I 


from  tho 
t  by  il6t4f ; 
I  caUifs  of 
'  inferior  to 
liow  is  thU 


i\vn  of  thn  f;tilr#iitar)CO 


r: 

ly  tiiiittliu  thsh 

Mury,  for  lliL^r 

VV  hut  will  hinder/if 

littrd^ouralsfi  jidmit- 

!'  thlntr  in  (  Jinst 

us  thy   tirc^t  tlc- 

.T, *.'.>,  i.itrtj  cuiiimunicat- 

eel  by  tho  Virgin  to  Chriat  havo  (na  thoR^ 
authors    flay)    remaim-d     perpetually    in 
Christ,  IK)  the  samo  fmiteriii,  at  loasl  ia 
ytart,  whioh  belonged  or'i^dnaily  to  the  nn- 
ri  of  Christ,  canio  down  to  tho  Vir- 
m  her  father,  unchangcxl,  and  taken 
i.oiii  her  grandfather,  and  no  on.    And 
thiiB,  fainco  it  is  not  unlik(*Jy  that  aomo  of  I 
these    anwstors    were    reprobate,    thyra  ] 
would    now    be    Bonielhing   actually    ia  j 
Christ  which  had  belonged  to  a  reprobate] 
and  worthy  of  dvtcslalion." — p.  237. 


8i  After  Buch  explanationa,  and 
with  such  authoritits,  to  clear  my 
i>ath,  I  put  away  from  nic,  as  you ' 
would  wish,  without  any  bf  sitalion,  as 
matters  iu  wkieh  my  heart  ancl  reason 
have  no  pait  (when  taken  in  their 
literal  and  absolute  eense^  as  any 
Protestant  would  nattimily  take  them, 
and  a3  the  writers  doubUes3  did  not 
use  iheDi)^  each  (sentences,  and 
phrases,  ha  these :  that  the  mercy  of 
Mary  ia  infinite  j  that  G*jd  has  re- 
signed into  her  hands  his  omnipo- 
tence ;  that  (unconditionally)  it  is 
safer  to  seek  her  than  her  Son ;  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  eupenor  to 
God;  that  he  is  (simply)  Buhject  to 
her  command;  that  our  Lord  la  now 
of  the  eamc  disposition  as  big  Fatlier 
toward  sinners,  viz.,  a  disposition  to 
reject  them,  wliile  Mary  takes  his 
place  as  an  advocate  with  Father  and 
Son;  that  the  saints  are  more  ix?ady 
to  intercede  with  Jesus  than  Jegujs 
with  the  Father;  that  Mnry  i^  tho 
only  refuge  of  tliose  with  whom  God 
is  angry ;  that  Mary  alone  can  obtain 
a  Protestants  ccjii version ;  that  it 
w^ould  have  sufficed  for  the  salvation 
of  men  if  our  Lord  had  died  not  to 
obey  his  Father,  but  to  defer  to  the 
decree  of  hU  mother;  tlKit  she  rivals 
our  Lord  in  being  God's  daughter, 
not  by  adoption,  but  by  a  kind  of  na- 
ture ;  that  Christ  fyUilled  the  office  ol 
Saviour  by  imitating  her  virtues ;  that, 
as  tlie  inearnale  Gol  bore  the  image 
of  liis  Father,  so  he  bore  the  image  of 
hi^  mother ;  tbat  redemption  deviveil 
from  Christ  indeed  it^  sufficiency,  but 
from  Mary  its  beauty  and  loveliness ; 
that  as  we  tu*e  elothed  with  the  mer- 
its of  Christ,  so  we   are  elothed  with 
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the  merits  of  Mary;  that,  ag  he 
13  priest,  in  like  manner  is  she  priest- 
CS8  ;  that  his  hot\y  and  blood  in  the 
cucharistarc  truly  liers  and  ap;>i?riain 
to  her ;  that  iis  iie  is  present  and  re- 
ceiveJ  therein,  so  is  she  present  and 
received  therein  ;  that  priests  arii  min- 
isters, as  of  Cbrist,  so  of  Mary  ;  that 
elect  souls  are  boni  of  C4orl  and  Marj^ ; 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  brings  into 
fniitfulnesa  Lis  action  by  her,  produc- 
ing in  lier  and  by  her  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  members ;  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  oiir  souls,  as  our  Tjord  speaks, 
13  really  the  kingdom  of  ^lary  in  the 
soul — and  ehe  and  the  Holy  Gho.^t 
prothicc  in  the  soul  cxrraonlinary 
things — and  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
find^  Mary  in  a  soul  he  flies  there. 

Sent! "Rents  such  as  tlit'se  I  never 
knew  of  till  I  read  yonr  book,  nor,  as  I 
think,  do  the  vast  majority  of  English 
Catholics  know  them.  They  seem  to 
me  like  a  bad  dream.  I  could  not 
have  conceived  thi*m  to  be  said,  I 
know  not  to  what  authority  to  go  for 
them,  to  Scripture,  or  to  the  fathers, 
or  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  to 
thi?  consent  of  schools,  or  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  faithful,  or  to  the  Holy 
See,  or  to  reason*  Tlioy  defy  all  the 
hct  thi'oloffici.  There  i^  nothing  of 
thnni  in  the  Missal,  in  the  Roman  Cate- 
chism, in  the  Roman  *"  Raecolta,"  in  the 
**  Imitation  of  Christ,"  in  Golher,  Chal- 
loner,  I^Iilner,  or  Wiseman,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware.  They  do  bu  t  scare  and  con- 
fuse me-  I  should  not  be  holier,  more 
Bpi ritual,  more  sure  of  persevt^rance, 
if  I  twisted  my  raond  being  into  the 
i*eceptIon  of  them  ;  I  sliuuld  hut  be 
guilty  of  fulsome,  frigid  flattery  toward 
the  most  !ipright  and  r\<Mv  of  God's 
ctvatures  if  I  professed  ttiem,  and  of 
stupid  flattery  too;  f«>r  it  would  bo 
like  tlie  com[jlimcnt  of  painting  up  a 
young  and  beautiful  prinress  with  ibe 
brow  of  a  Plato  and  the  muscle  of  an 
Aciiilies.  And  1  shouhl  expeet  her  to 
tell  one  of  her  people  in  waiting  to 
turn  me  off  her  service  without  waj-n- 
ing.  Whether  thus  to  feel  he  the 
scofidalnm  parvttlorum  In  my  cose,  or 
the  sc<md*Uum  Pkarh<^ornr>u  I  leave 


others  to  decide  ;  but  I  will  say  plain 
that  I  Imd  rather  believe  (which 
impossible)  that  there  is  no  G^y^l  at  ata 
than  that  Mary  is  greater  than  Gh 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  stal*!- 
ments  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
being  explained  away.  I  do  uu!, 
however,  speak  of  these  stalDmeai5 
O-S  they  are  found  in  their  authors,  f<ir 
I  know  nothiag  of  the  originals,  and 
cannot  believe  that  they  have  tncaut 
what  you  say ;  but  I  take  thcra  as 
they  lie  in  your  pages.  Were  any  of 
them  the  sayings  of  saints  in  ecstasy,  I 
&h3uld  know  they  had  a  good  mean- 
ing ;  still,  I  should  not  repeat  them 
myself;  but  I  am  lo<:»king  at  t!iem 
not  as  spoken  by  the  tongues  of  (i 
but  acconling  to  that  literal  i 
which  thev  bear  in  the  mouths  of  Eng- 
liiili  mc^n  and  English  women.  And, 
n3  spoken  by  man  to  man,  in  England* 
in  the  Dinetecnth  century,  1  cot*-''  - 
them  calculated  to  prejudice  inqu 
to  frighten  the  imleanied,  to  uo^eui- 
consciences,  to  provoke  blasphemy, 
and  to  work  the  loss  of  souls^ 

9.  And  now,  after  having  said  so 
much  as  this,  bear  with  me,  my  <lcar 
friend,  if  I  end  with  an  expostulation. 
Have  you  not  been  touching  us  on  a 
very  tender  y)otnt  in  a  very  rude  way  ? 
Is  not  the  effect  of  what  you  have  said 
to  ex  [lose  her  to  scorn  and  obloquy 
who  is  dearer  to  ua  than  any  otlier 
creature?  Have  you  even  hinted 
that  our  love  for  her  is  anything  ebo 
than  an  ahnse  ?  Have  you  thrown 
her  one  kind  word  youi-s^elf  all  ihmugh 
your  book  ?  I  trust  bo,  but  I  have 
not  lighte!:!  upon  one.  And  ycl  I 
know  you  love  her  well.  Can  yoa 
wonder,  then — can  I  complain  much, 
much  as  I  grieve — ^that  men  should 
utterly  rai.iconceive  of  you,  and  are 
blind  to  tljc  fact  that  you  liave  put  the 
whole  argument  between  you  aud  us 
on  a  new  icioling ;  and  that,  whereas 
it  was  Paid  tvyenty-fiire  yeai's  ago  in 
the  "British  Critic/'  *-TIli  Rurae<^scs 
to  bo  what  pr:iclindly  she  L^,  union  is 
impouiUe  iKtwceu  her  and  England," 
you  declare,  on  the  contrary.  '*  It  is 
pomUc  as  aoon  as  Italy  and  England 
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having  the  same  ikith  and  the  same 
centre  of  unity,  are  allowed  to  hold 
s^'verallj  their  own  theological  opin- 
ion 'f  Tliej  have  not  done  you  jus- 
tice here  because,  in  truth,  the  honor 
of  oar  Lady  is  dearer  to  them  than  the 
conversion  of  Enjjland.        ^ 

Take  a  parallel  case,  ana  consider 
bw  vou  would  decide  it  yourself. 
Supposing  an  opponent  of  a  doctrine 
for  which  you  so  eaniestly  contend, 
tbc  eternity  of  punishment,  instead  of 
meeting  you  with  direct  arguments 
ig^t  It,  hea|>ed  together  a  number 
of  exunvagant  descriptions  of  the 
l^ace,  mode,  and  circumstances  of  its 
infliction,  quoted  Tertuliian  as  a  wit- 
ness fur  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the 
Corcnanters  and  Ranters  for  these  last 
cc-ntories ;  brought  passages  from  the 
••Inferno"  of  Dante,  and  from  the  ser- 
Bons  of  Whitfield ;  nay,  supposing  he 
confined  himself  to  the  chapters  on  the 
£ol^  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  work  on 
-Tlie  State  of  Man,"  would  you  think 
tikis  a  fair  and  becoming  method  of 
rea«ming  ?  and  if  he  avowed  that  he 
tfbodd  ever  consider  the  Anglican 
Gfaoidi  committed  to  all  these  acccs- 
sorieg  of  the  doctrine  till  its  authorities 
fonnally  denounced  Taylor  and  Whit- 
field, and  a  hundred  others,  would 
70a  think  this  an  equitable  determina- 
tion, or  the  procedure  of  a  theologian  ? 

So  far  concerning  the  Blessed  Vir- 
^  the  chief  but  not  the  only  sub- 
ject of  your  volume.  And  now,  when 
I  eonld  wish  to  proceed,  she  seems  to 


stop  me,  for  the  Feast  of  her  Immacu- 
late Conception  is  upon  us ;  and  close 
upon  its  octave,  which  is  kept  with 
special  solemnities  in  the  churches  of 
this  town,  come  tlie  great  antiphons,  the 
heralds  of  Christmas.  That  jo^'ful 
season,  joyful  for  alNof  us,  while  it 
centres  in  him  who  then  came  on 
earth,  also  brings  before  us  in  peculiar 
prominence  that  Virgin  Mother  who 
bore  and  nursed  him.  Here  she  is 
not  in  the  background,  as  at  Easter- 
tide, but  she  brings  him  to  us  in  her 
arms.  Two  great  festivals,  dedicated 
to  her  honor,  to-morrow's  and  the 
Purification,  mark  out  and  keep  the 
ground,  and,  like  the  towers  of  David, 
open  the  way  to  and  fro  for  the  high 
holiday  season  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
And  all  along  it  her  image  is  upon  it, 
such  as  we  see  it  in  the  typical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Catacombs.  May  the 
sacred  influences  of  this  time  bring  us 
all  together  in  unity !  May  it  destroy 
all  bitterness  on  your  side  and  ours  I 
May  it  quench  all  jealous,  sour,  proud, 
fierce  antagonism  on  our  side ;  and  dis- 
sipate all  captious,  carpmg,  fastidious 
refinements  of  reasoning  on  yours! 
May  that  bright  and  gentle  lady,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  overcome  you 
with  her  sweetness,  and  revenge  her- 
self on  her  foes  by  interceding  effect- 
ually  for  their  conversion  ! 

I  am,  yours,  most  affectionately, 
John  H.  Newman. 

The  Oratory,  Birmingham, 
Infest.  S.  Ambrosiif  18C5. 
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From  Tb«  Siipouny  Magozlne, 
HAVEN'T  TIMP 
X    cnAPTtn    pou    parents. 


*'  To  AT  boy  needs  more  attention," 
said  Mr,  Green,  refeTring  to  his  eMe^t 
600,  a  lad  wboso  wayward  temper  and 
inclination  to  vice  demanded  a  steady, 
cx>nsistent,  wise,  and  ever-present  ex- 
ercise of  )»a rental  watcblulness  and 
anthorlty. 

*'  You  raay  well  say  that,*'  returned 
the  mother  of  the  boy,  for  to  her  the 
remark  had  been  made,  **  He  i3  get- 
ting entirely  bcyoml  me." 

"  If  I  only  bad  the  time  to  look  after 
him  ! '  ilr.  Giu^en  eiglied  as  he  ut- 
tered these  words, 

**I  thmk  you  ou«iht  to  take  mom 
time  for  a  purpose  like  this  "  said  Mrs. 
Green. 

**  More  time  T  Mr,  Green  spoke 
with  marked  impatience.  *'  What 
time  have  I  to  attend  to  him,  Marj^a- 
ret  ?  Am  I  not  entirely  absorbed  in 
business?  Even  now  I  should  bo 
at  the  counting-house,  and  am  only 
kept  away  by  your  kite  breakfast.*' 

Just  tlicn  the  brcakftut  bcU  i*ang, 
and  ^Ir,  and  Mrs.  Green,  accompa- 
nied by  their  children,  repaired  to  the 
dinin2:-ro3m,  John,  the  boy  about 
whom  the  parents  bad  been  talking, 
was  among  the  number.  As  they 
took  their  places  at  the  table  be  ex- 
hibited certain  disorderly  moToments, 
nnd  a  dispo^^ition  to  annoy  Uia  young- 
er broih'?r5  and  ^istera.  But  these 
were  checked,  instantly,  by  his 
father,  of  whom  John  stood  in  some 
fear. 

Before  tlie  children  had  (iniihod 
eating,  Mr-  Green  laid  hia  laiife  and 
fork  fiidc  by  ffide  on  \ih  plate,  pushed 
hi^  chair  back,  and  wa-*  in  the  act  of 
rising,  when  hi3  wife  said : 


*'  Don't  go  yet*  Just  wait  antU 
John  is  ihroufrh  with  his  breakfast. 
lie  acts  dreadfully  the  moment  your 
back  is  turned."' 

Mr.  Green  turned  a  quick,  lower- 
ing glance  upon  the  boy,  whoao  cyot 
shrank  beneath  his  angry  glance,  «ay- 
ia^  as  lia  dii  so  : 

"  I  haven't  tiimG  to  stay  a  moment 
lon;?er ;  I  ought  to  have  been  at  my 
business  an  hour  ago,  But  §cc  litre, 
my  lad,"  addressing  himself  lo  John, 
"  there  has  been  enough  of  this  work. 
Not  a  day  passes  that  I  am  not  wor- 
ried with  complaints  aliout  you. 
Now,  mark  me  !  I  shall  inquire  par- 
ticularly as  to  your  conduct  when  I 
come  homo  at  dinner-time;  and,  if 
you  have  given  your  mother  any  trou- 
ble, or  acted  in  any  way  improperly, 
I  will  take  you  severely  to  account. 
It's  outrageous  that  the  w^hole  family 
ghouU  be  kept  in  constant  trouble 
by  you.    Now,  be  on  your  guard  I*' 

A  moment  or  two  Mr.  Green 
sloo<l  frowning  upon  the  boy,  and  ihea 
ivtired. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  clos- 
ing street-door,  which  marketl  ibc  fact 
of  Mr*  Gixjen's  departure,  ceased  to 
echo  through  the  Iiouse,  ere  John  bc- 
Igan  to  act  as  wa^  biis  custom  when 
bis  father  was  out  of  the  way.  IIU 
mother's  remonstrances  \^'ei*c  of  no 
avail;  and,  when  she  fimilly  coxn*- 
pelled  hrm  to  leave  the  table^  bo 
obeyed  with  a  most  pixjvokiug  and  in- 
solent manner. 

All  tills  would  have  been  prcvent- 
ed  if  Mr.   Green   had    taken    fram 
business     juat     ten     minutes,     aad' 
conscientiously  devoted  that   tiran  la 
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ni»   L  ut  of  his  wayward  l>oj 

nd  I      ,  uon  of  tlic  family  (mm 

\  annoyances* 

Ou  ttrrlving  at  his  coynring-liotiBe, 

llr.  Gre^a  fovizul  two  or  three  pcr- 

o:js  waitlu^;  and  but  a  single  clerk 

atteiulaiicn.      He  liatl   felt    some 

as  to  tliQ   correctness  of  liia 

tu  loavmg  homo  so  abruptly, 

tbf!    circumstances ;    but    the 

rnre   of  I  he   customers    satis  lied 
that  liii   had  done  n;!;lit,     Busi* 
^Ur-f-?,  in  bts   mind,  was  pammuunt  to 
e;  and  his  highest  duty 
1  i»e  felt  to  bo  discharged 

[lira  ho  was  dcvotinj^  himself  raost 
[IfddnoQsly  to  the  work  of  procarlng 
Efor  tbem  the  means  of  external  com- 
ffe,  ease,  and  luxury.  Worldly 
I  ilEI4oiiig  was  a  cardinal  virtue  in  his 

lCr«  Green   was  the  gainer,  per- 
'  %9,  of  ttro  shilllu^  in  the  way  of 
"too  sahr*,  by  bt*ing  at  his  count- 
QfC    ten    minntes   earlier    tliaii 
lliftt*^  been  the  cfL5e  had  he  rc- 
I  wilb  his  family  until  the  cnm- 
lof  ibclr  momin;p^  meaL     What 
to  his  boy  by  the  npporttini- 
t  afforded  for  an  indul«rr?iicc  in 
r5«  and  disobedient  temper  it 
.  iv.     Sf»;riofhing  was,  un- 
/mg,  the  valua- 
\,  ,,...,,:>,  it  would  be 

I  did  not  complain   of 
:  to  his  father  at  dimicr- 

is   80  often    forced  to 

i^ho  avoided   the   task 

i%vc  ^lio  felt  justified  in  doing 

kI  that   wa5,   perhnps,  far  too 

Mr.   Green   asked  no  ques- 

fnr  ho  knc^%  by  experience,  to 

■\    questiong    would 

iti  no  mood  for  nn- 

itilclbgeDce.     So  John    es- 

fN>  had  escaped  himdreds 

n:-,  and  felt  encouraged 

'.:.\i  bad    propensities    at 

II  injury  and  the  annoy- 

If  3lr*  Green  had  no  timo  in  tho 
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tliink,  would  afford  opporluuify  for 
conferenco  with  them,  super  vision  of 
tlieir  studies*  and  an  earnest  inquiry 
into  their  conduct  and  moral  and  inteU 
leelual  process.  But  such  was  iiot 
the  ease.  Mr*  Green  was  too  mucli 
wearied  with  the  occupation  of  tlie  day 
to  bear  Ihc  annoyance  of  the  children  ; 
or  his  thoughts  were  too  busy  with 
business  matter?,  or  schemes  of  profit, 
to  attend  to  the  thousand  and  one 
questions  they  were  ready  to  paur  in 
upon  him  from  all  sides ;  or  he  bad  a 
political  club  to  attend,  an  cnfj^gement 
with  some  merchant  for  tho  discussion 
of  a  matter  connected  with  trade,  or 
felt  obliged  to  be  pi*esent  at  tfie  meet- 
ing of  some  society  of  %vluch  he  was  u 
member.  So  he  either  loll  home  im- 
mediately after  tea,  or  the  children 
were  sent  to  bed  in  onler  that  he  might 
have  a  quiet  ereninj?  for  rest,  business 
reflection,  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  new 
book. 

jVIr.  Green  had  so  much  to  do  and 
so  modi  to  think  about  that  he  Imd  no 
time  to  attend  to  his  children ;  and 
tliis  neglect  was  daily  leaving  upon 
them  inefFaceablc  impressions  that 
w^ould  inevitably  mar  thehappiaces  of 
their  aflcr  lives.  This  w^as  particularly 
the  case  with  John*  Better  off  iu  the 
world  was  ^Ir.  Green  becoming  every 
day — better  otF:Ls  it  regarded  money  ; 
but  poorer  in  anolher  sense^ — poorer  in 
respect  to  home  affections  and  home 
treasures-  His  childi'cn  were  not 
growing  up  to  love  him  intensely,  to 
confide  in  Jiim  implicitly,  and  to  re- 
spect him  as  Iheir  lalher  and  fiiciid. 
He  had  no  time  to  attend  to  tbem,  and 
rather  pushed  them  away  than  drew 
them  toward  him  with  tlic  strong  corals 
of  affection.  To  his  wife  Jic  letl  tlieir 
government,  and  she  was  not  equal  to 
the  task. 

'•  I  don*t  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Green, 
one  day,  "  that  John  is  learning  much 
at  the  school  where  he  goes,  I  think 
you  ought  to  see  after  him  a  litile. 
He  never  studies  a  lesson  at  home.' 

"  Mr.  Elden  has  the  reputation  o* 
being  one  of  our  best  teachers.  His 
school  stands  high/*  replied  Mr.  Green* 
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"  Tiiat  in  a  J  Iiappcn,*'  said  Mrs. 
Gideon.  ^*  Still,  I  really  think  70a 
ou;;Iit  to  know,  for  yourself,  liovv  John 
13  gr^ttin^:  filong.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  he  dDt?3  not  improve  in  gooJ 
mannei-s  nor  good  temper  in  the 
least.  And  bo  is  never  in  the  house 
between  school-hour3>  except  to  get 
hifl  me!iK  I  wish  you  would  re- 
qiiirQ  hlni  to  be  at  your  conn  ting* 
hoQjso  durliifi  the  aficrnoou*.  8**hoi>l 
13  dismissed  at  four  o'clock,  and  Ir^ 
ranges  the  streets  with  other  boys,  and 
goes  where  he  pleases  from  that  time 
uatll  nighL 

"That's  Vi^rj  bad/'— Mr*  Green 
8 poke  iti  a  concerned  voice, — '*  very 
bad.  And  it  must  be  broken  up. 
But  as  (o  having  liim  with  mc,  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  Ho  would  bo 
into  cverythln;^^  and  keep  me  in  hot 
water  all  the  wljilc.  lleVl  like  to 
come  well  enough,  I  do  not  doubt ; 
but  I  can't  have  him  there/' 

"  Conldn*t  you  act  him  to  do  some- 
thin;:,'?* 

**  I  might*  But  I  haven't  Time  to 
attend  lo  liiro,  Mai-garet.  Business  is 
bu.^ine5S»*  and  Ciinnot  bo  interrupted/' 

Mrs.  Green  sighed,  and  then  re- 
marked : 

"I  wish  you  would  call  on  Mr.  El- 
den  and  have  a  talk  with  hirn  about 
John/' 

"  I  will,  if  you  ihink  it  best/' 

^*  Do  so,  by  all  meani;.  And  be- 
side, I  would  give  more  time  to  John 
in  the  evenings.  If,  for  instance,  you 
devoted  an  evening  to  him  onee  a 
week,  it  would  enable  you  to  under- 
stand  bow  he  is  progn.*ssiug,  and  give 
you  a  eoutrol  over  him  not  now  pos- 
sessed/' 

"  Yon  arc  right  In  this,  no  doubt, 
Margaret/' 

But  ivform  went  not  beyond  this 
acknowledgment  Mr,  Green  could 
never  Jhul  lime  to  see  Jolit/s  teacher, 
nor  feel  Umaclf  sufficiently  at  leisure, 
or  in  the  riglit  mood  of  mind,  to  de* 
vote  to  the  boy  even  a  single  even- 
ing. 

And  thus  It  went  on  from  day  to 
day,  from  month  to  moiithi  and  from 


year  to  year,  until,  finally*  John  wa* 
sent  home  from  school  by  Mr.  Eldcn 
with  a  nolo  to  his  father,  in  which 
idlcne??,  disorderly  conduct,  and  vi- 
cious habits  were  charged  upon  him 
in  the  broadest  terms. 

The  unhappy  Mr.  Green  called 
immediately  upon  the  teacher,  who 
gave  him  a  more  particular  account 
of  hts  son's  bad  conduct,  and  conclud- 
ed by  saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
receive  him  bacJt  into  his  scliool. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was 
four  month;*  betbre  Mr.  Green  "•  faund 
time"  to  see  about  an^iher  school,  ami 
to  get  John  entered  therein;  during 
whicfi  long  period  the  Imy  had  full 
libcrfy  to  go  pretty  much  where  he 
pleased,  and  to  associate  with  whom 
he  liked.  It  is  hawlly  to  be  zi^upposed 
that  he  grew  any  better  for  ihi*?. 

By  the  time  John  was  seventeen 
ye:irs  of  age,  Mr.  Green's  bu^-'-^^^ 
had  become  greatly  enlarged,  u 
mind  more  absorbed  therein.  ^>  uu 
him  gain  was  the  primary  thing  ;  and, 
as  a  conscqueuop^  his  family  held  a 
se^^ondary  place  in  his  thoughts.  If 
money  were  needed,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  supply  the  demand ;  tlial 
done,  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  th(  "" 
was,  mnmly,  discharged.  To  t1 
mother  of  his  children  he  lefl 
work  of  their  wise  direction  iti  t: 
paths  of  life — their  government  and 
education  ;  but  she  was  inadcqujite  to 
the  task  iniposed. 

From  the  second  school  at  v ' --V 
John  was  entered  he  was  disn 
within  three  montli^,  for  bad  ctv 
Tie  was  then  sent  to  school  in 
tant  city,  where,  removed  from  all  |ia* 
rental   I'Cstrjiint   and   admonition,    ho 
made  viler  associates  than  any  ho  hi 
hitherto  known,  and  took  thu^  a  lo' 
cr  step  in  vice.     lie  was  just  scv< 
teen,  when  a  letter  from  Ihc  prinr'rii 
of  this  school  conveyed  to  Mr.  < 
such  unhappy  intelligenco  of  tii^     _.^ 
that  he  immediately  resolved,  as   a 
last  resort,  to  aend  him  to  sea*  beforo 
the  mast — and  this  was  done^  spite  of 
all  the  motiier's  tearful  remonstrn 
and  the  boy's  threats  that  ho 
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escape  from  the  vessel  oa  the  very 
first  opportunity. 

And  yet,  for  all  this  sad  result  of 
parental  neglect,  IVIr.  Green  devoted 
no  more  time  nor  care  to  bis  children. 
Basiness  absorbed  the  whole  man. 
H«i  was  a  merchant,  both  body  and 
EDul.  His  responsibilities  were  not 
hit  as  extending  beyond  his  counting- 
Loafic,  further  than  to  provide  for  the 
T^orldly  well-being  of  his  family.  Is 
it  any  cause  of  wonder  that,  with  his 
Ti;.»ws  and  practice,  it  should  not  turn 
oat  well  with  his  children;  or,  at 
least,  with  some  of  them? 

At  the  end  of  a  year  John  came 
bme  from  sea,  a  rough,  cigar-smok- 
ing, dram-drinking,  overgrown  boy  of 
eighteen,  with  all  his  sensual  desires 
oil  animal  passions  more  active  than 
when  he  went  away,  while  his  intel- 
Ixmal  faculties  and  moral  feelings 
were  in  a  worse  condition  than  at  his 
separation  from^home.  Grief  at  the 
change  oppressed  the  hearts  of  his 
parents ;  but  their  grief  was  unavail- 
iog.  Various  efforts  were  made  to 
g^tLim  into  some  business,  but  he  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  in  any  of 
tha  places  where  his  father  liad  him 
utroduccd.  Finally,  he  was  sent  to 
sea  again.  But  he  never  returned  to 
his  friends.  In  a  dmnken  street- 
brawl,  that  occurred  while  on  shore  at 
Valparaiso,  he  was  stabbed  by  a 
Spaniard,  and  died  shortly  afterward. 
Oa  the  very  day  this  tragic  event  took 
place,  Mr.  Green  was  rejoicing  over  a 
Riccessful  speculation,  from  wliich  he 
had  come  out  the  gainer  by  two  thou- 
sand potmds.  In  the  pleasure  this 
circumstance  occasioned,  all  thoughts 
of  the  absent  one,  ruined  by  his  neg- 
Iev;t,  were  swallowed  up. 

Several  months  elapsed.  Mr.  Green 
had  returned  home,  well  satisfied  with 
his  diiy's  business.  In  his  pocket  was 
the  al'tcnioou  i)aper,  which,  after  the 
joangcT  children  were  in  bed,  and  the 
okler  ones  out  of  his  way,  he  sat  down 
to  rearl.  Ills  eyes  turned,  to  the  for- 
eign btelligcnce,  and  almost  the  first 
sentence  he  read  was  the  intelligence  of 
hid  son'd  death.    The  paper  dropped 


from  his  hands,  while  he  uttered  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  grief  that 
caused  the  cheeks  of  his  wife,  who  was 
in  the  room,  to  turn  deadly  pale.  She 
had  not  power  to  ask  the  cause  of 
her  husband's  sudden  exclamation  ; 
but  her  heart,  that  ever  yearned  toward 
her  absent  boy,  instinctively  divined 
the  truth. 

"  John  is  dead  !"  said  ^Ir.  Green,  at 
length,  speaking  in  a  tremulous  tone 
of  voice. 

Tiiere  was  from  the  mother  no  wild 
burst  of  anguish.  The  boy  had  been 
dying  to  her  daily  for  years,  and  she 
had  suffered  for  him  worse  than  the 
pangs  of  death.  Burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  she  wept  silently,  yet  hope- 
lessly. 

*•  If  we  were  only  blameless  of  the 
poor  child's  death !"  said  Mrs.  Green, 
lifting  her  tearful  eyes,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  ten  minutes,  and  speaking  in 
a  sad,  self-rebuking  tone  of  voice. 

AVhen  those  with  whom  we  are  in 
close  relationship  die,  how  quickly  is 
that  page  in  memory's  book  turned  on 
which  lies  the  record  of  unkindness  or 
neglect !  Already  had  this  page  been 
turned  for  Mr.  Green,  and  conscience* 
was  sweeping  therefrom  the  dust  that 
well-nigh  obscured  the  handwriting. 
He  inwardly  trembled  as  he  read  the 
condemning  sentences  that  charged 
him  with  his  son's  ruin. 

"  If  we  were  only  blameless  of  the 
poor  child's  death !" 

How  these  words  of  the  grieving 
mother  smote  upon  his  heart.  He* 
did  not  respond  to  them.  How  could 
he  do  SD  at  that  moment  ? 

"  AVhcre  is  Edward?"  he  inquired, 
at  longih. 

"  I  don't  know,"  sobbed  the  mother. 
"  He  is  out  somewhere  almost  every 
evening.  Oh  !  I  wish  you  would  look 
to  him  a  little  more  closely.  He  is 
past  ray  control." 

"  I  must  do  so,"  returned  Mr. 
Green,  speaking  from  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  doing  as  his 
wife  suggested ;  *•  if  I  only  had  a  lit- 
tle more  time " 

Ho   checked  himself.     It  was  the 
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old  excuse — the  rock  upon  which  all 
his  best  hopes  for  his  first-born  had 
been  fearfully  wrecked.  lis  lips 
closed,  his  head  was  bowed,  and,  in 
the  bittcraess  of  unavailing  sorrow,  he 
mused  on  the  past,  whilo  every  mo- 
ment the  conviction  of  wrong  toward 
his  child,  now  irreparable,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger. 

After  that,  Mr.  Green  made  an  ef- 
fort to  exercise  more  control  over  his 
children  ;  but  he  had  left  the  reins 
loose  so  long  that  his  tighter  grasp 
produced  restiveness  and  rebellion. 
He  persevered,  however ;  and,  though 


Edward  followed  too  closely  the  foot- 
steps of  John,  yet  the  younger  chil- 
dren were  brought  under  salutary  re- 
straints. The  old  excuse — want  of 
time — was  frequently  used  by  Mr. 
Green  to  justify  neglect  of  parcntil 
duties ;  but  a  recurrence  of  his 
thoughts  to  the  sad  ruin  of  his  eldest 
boy  had,  in  most  cases,  the  right  ef- 
fect ;  and  in  the  end  he  ceased  to  give 
utterance  to  the  words — **I  haven't 
time.'  However,  frequently  he  fell 
into  neglect,  from  believing  that  busi- 
ness demanded  his  imdivided  atten- 
tion. 


[oniaiNAL.]  ' 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHELL. 

WRITTEN   ON   THE    FIELD    OF   BATTLE, 

There's  a  music  aloft  in  the  air 
As  if  devils  were  singing  a  song ; 
There's  a  shriek  like  the  shriek  of  despair, 
And  a  crash  which  the  echoes  prolong. 

There's  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  the  gale, 
When  it  strikes  a  tall  ship  on  the  sea; 
There's  a  rift  like  the  rent  of  her  sail, 
As  she  helplessly  drifts  to  the  lee. 

There's  a  rush  like  the  rushing  of  fiends, 
Compelled  by  an  horrible  spell; 
There's  a  flame  like  the  flaming  of  brands, 
Snatched  in  rage  from  the  furnace  of  helL 


There's  a  wreath  like  the  foam  on  the  wave. 
There's  a  silence  unbroke  by  a  breath ; 
There's  a  thud  like  the  clod  in  a  grave. 
There  arc  writhings,  and  moanings,  and  death  1 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  cliief  wiis  well  aware  of  the 
repatation  which  the  priest  had  ob- 
tained through  the  parish  for  medical 
still,  and  was  himself  convinced  of 
how  well  he  deserved  it.  Indeed,  had 
the  alternative  rested  in  any  case  be- 
tween Father  Farrell  and  the  dispen- 
mj  doctor,  there  was  not  a  parish- 
ioner who  would  not  have  preferred 
his  pastors  medical  as  well  as  spiritual 
lid. 

The  chief,  instead  of  ordering  off 
the  dispensary  doctor  to  see  young 
Lomon  upon  a  rumor  that  he  was 
woree,  went  quietly  to  Father  Farrell, 
wbo  must  know  the  truth,  and  be  able 
to  give  good  advice  aa  to  what  steps, 
if  any,  were  necessary  to  adopt. 

The  matter  turned  out  to  be  another 
black-crow  story.    Father  Farrell  had 
iIm  heard  it  in  its  exaggerated  form, 
Jnd  had  not  lost  a  moment  in  proceed- 
ing to  the  spot.      Young  Lennon  had 
.    gne  out  to  assist  his  father  in  plant- 
ing some  potatoes — so  far  the  rumor 
was  correct.    But  he  had  been  prema- 
tare  in  his  own  opinion  of  his  con- 
vakscence.     The  very  first  stoop  he 
Qade  he  felt  quite  giddy ;  and  although 
he  did  not  fall  forward  on  his  face,  ho 
was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  father 
for  support  for  a  few  moments.   This 
Me  experiment  served  to  keep  him 
piet  for  a  while  longer ;  but  Father 
Farrell  assured  the  chief  that  matters 
were  no  worse  than  they  liad  been — ^he 
might  make  his  mind  easy  ;  there  was 
no  injury  beyond  the  flesh,  which,  of 
coarse,  had  become  much  sorer,  and 
most  do  so  for  a  few  days  still. 
The  chief,  however,  suggested  the 
VOL.  m.    7 


prudence,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  hav- 
ing a  medical  man  to  see  him. 
"  Not,"  said  he,  "  but  that  I  have  as 
much,  if  not  more,  confidence  in  your 
own  skill  and  experience  than  in  any 
which  is  available  in  tliis  wild  dis- 
trict." 

"  That  is  rather  an  equivocal  com- 
pliment ;  but  perhaps  it  is  fully  a? 
much  as  I  deserve,"  said  the  priest. 

"AVell,  I  don't  mean  it  as  such, 
Father  Farrell ;  but  you  know  a 
great  responsibility  would  rest  upon 
me,  should  anything  unfortunate 
occur." 

"I  see.  It  would  not  do  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  put  a  priest  upon 
the  table  in  a  medical  position.  I 
certainly  could  not  produce  a  diplo- 
ma. You  are  quite  right,  my  dear 
sir;  you  would  be  held  responsible. 
However,  I  can  go  the  length  to  as- 
sure you  that  at  present  there  is  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  medical  aid, 
particularly — ^between  you  and  me — 
under  existing  circumstances,  which  I 
understand  very  well.  The  matter 
was  a  mere  accident  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded. But,  supposing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  was  not,  I  know  young 
Lennon  since  he  was  a  child  running 
to  school  in  his  bare  feet,  with  *  his 
turf  and  his  read-a-ma-daisy ;'  and  I 
am  convinced  that  no  power  on  earth 
would  induce  him  to  prosecute  Tom 
Murdock." 

"  Why  ?  arc  they  such  friends  ?" 

"  No  ;  quite  the  reverse,  and  that 
is  the  very  reason.  But  ask  me  no 
more  about  it.  Another  objection  I 
see  to  calling  in  the  dispensary  doc- 
tor is  this — ^that  I  am  aware  of  an  ill- 
feeling  existing  between  him  and  Tom 
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retummg  strength  renewed  a  more 
cheerful  spirit  within  him.  He 
fuaght  hard  against  the  idea  which  at 
times  forced  itself  upon  him.  The 
priest,  who  was  a  constant  visitor,  sa^v 
(hat  all  was  not  yet  right  He  took 
£mon  kindly  hj  the  hand  and  said : 
•  3Iy  dear  young  friend,  do  you  not 
fcel  as  well  as  your  outward  condition 
would  indicate  that  you  ought  to  be  ?" 
*^  Yes,  Father  Farrell,  I  thank  God 
I  feel  my  strength  almost  perfectly 
restored.  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to 
give  my  poor  father  the  usual  help  in 
a  few  days.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  throng  of  the  spring  work  is  over, 
aad  wages  are  now  down  a  third  from 
what  they  were  a  month  or  three 
weeks  ago." 

"If  that  be  all  that  is  frettmg  you, 
Emon,  cheer  up,  for  there  is  plenty 
of  woik  still  to  be  had ;  and  if  the 
nges  arc  not  quite  so  high  as  they 
were  a  while  back,  you  shall  have 
eoDstant  work  for  some  time,  which 
vUl  be  better  than  high  wages  for  a 
start  I  can  myself  afford  to  make 
op  fitf  some  of  the  loss  this  unfortu- 
ittte  blow  has  caused  you.  You 
■Qflt  accept  of  this."  And  he  pulled 
apoQDd-notc  from  his  breeches  pocket. 
If  occasionally  there  were  moments 
when  Emon's  ideas  were  somewhat 
eonfbsed,  they  were  never  clearer  or 
diaiper  than  as  Father  Farrell  said 
dds.  It  80  happened  that  he  was 
ttmking  of  Winny  Cavana  at  the 
Qoment;  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
iut  upon  the  moment  when  he  was 
BoL  ShanviUa  was  proverbially  a 
poor  parish;  and  Father  Farrell's 
eootinnal  and  expressed  regret  was, 
that  he  was  not  able  personally  to  do 
QMiie  for  the  poor  of  his  flock.  Emon 
was  sharp  enough,  and  stout  enough, 
to  speak  his  mind  even  to  his  priest, 
when  he  found  it  necessary. 

He  looked  inquiringly  into  Father 
ParrelFa  face.  "No,  Father  Far- 
idl,  you  cannot  afford  it,"  he  said. 
**  It  is  year  kindness  leads  you  to  8ay 
10 ;  and  if  you  could  afibrd  it  there 
are — and  no  man  knows  it  better  than 
JOB  do-Hooany  still  poorer   families 


than  ours  in  the  parish  requiring  your 
aid.  But  under  no  circumstancee 
shall  I  touch  that  pound." 

The  priest  was  found  out,  and  be- 
came diseoncerted ;  but  the  matter 
was  coming  to  a  point,  and  he  might 
as  well  have  it  out. 

"  Wliy  do  you  lay  such  an  emphasis 
upon  the  word  tliat  V  said  he.  "  It  is 
a  very  good  one,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Well,  Father  Farrell,  I  am  always 
ready  and  willing  to  answer  you  any 
questions  you  may  choose  to  ask  mc, 
for  you  are  always  discreet  and  con- 
siderate. Of  course  I  must  always 
answer  any  questions  you  have  a 
right  to  ask ;  but  you  have  no  right  to 
probe  me  now." 

"  Certainly  not,  Emon,  but  you 
know  a  counsel's  no  command." 

"  Your  counsel.  Father  Farrell,  is 
always  good,  and  almost  amounts  to  a 
command.  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I 
have  spoken  hastily." 

"  Emon,  my  good  young  friend,  and 
I  will  add,  my  dear  young  friend,  I 
do  not  wish  to  probe  you  upon  any 
subject  you  are  not  bound  to  give  mc 
your  confidence  upon;  but  why  did 
you  lay  such  an  emphasis  just  now  on 
the  word  that  ?  K  you  do  not  wish  to 
answer  me,  you  need  not  do  so.  But 
you  must  take  this  pound-note.  You 
see  I  can  lay  an  emphasis  as  well  as 
you  when  I  think  it  is  required." 

"  No,  Father  Farrell.  If  the  note 
was  your  own,  I  might  take  the  loan 
of  it,  and  work  it  in  with  you,  or  pay 
you  when  I  earned  it.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is :  there  is  the  truth  for  you, 
Father  Farrell." 

"  I  sec  how  it  is,  Emon,  and  you 
are  very  proud.  However,  the  truth 
is,  the  pound  was  sent  to  me  anony- 
mously for  you  from  a  friend." 

"She  might  as  well  have  signed 
her  name  in  full,"  said  Emon,  sadly, 
**  for  any  loss  that  I  can  be  at  upon  the 
subject — or  |)erhaps  you  yourself.  Fa- 
ther Farrell." 

"  AVcll,  I  was  at  no  loss,  I  confess. 
But  you  were  to  know  nothing  about 
it,  Emon;   only  you  were  so   sharp. 
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There  is  no  fear  iJiat  your  infollectd 
have  been  injured  by  lite  blo\v%  at  all 
events.  It  was  meant  kindly*  Emon, 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  take  it — 
here/' 

*•  You  think  so,  Father  Farrell?*' 

**  I  do ;  indeed  I  do,  Ernon.** 

**  Give  it  me,  then"  ho  eaidt  taking 
it )  and  before  Father  FaiTeU's  faco 
ho  pressed  it  Co  liis  lips.  lie  then 
got  a  [Km  and  ink,  and  wrote  some- 
thing upon  it.  It  was  nothing  but  the 
date  J  he  waiited  no  memorandum  of 
anjtliing  else  respecting  it.  But  he 
would  hardly  have  li^^^itten  even  that, 
had  be  intended  to  mnke  use  of  it. 

The  priest  stood  up  to  h^ave.  lie 
knew  more  than  he  chose  to  tell 
Euion-a-knork,  But  there  was  an 
amicable  »uailo  ujKm  h\^  lips  as  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  bid  him  good- 
by. 

Oh,  the  suspicion  of  a  heart  that 
loves  t 

"  Father  FarreU/*  he  §aid,  still  hold- 
ing the  prinst'a  hand,  *Ms  this  the 
note,  the  very  note,  the  idcntieal  note, 
she  sent  me  ?'* 

"^  Yes,  EmoD ;  I  would  not  deceive 
you  about  it.  It  is  the  very  note ; 
which,  I  fear,"  he  added)  "  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  of  much  use  to  you.** 

"\niy  do  you  say  tliat,  Father 
Farrell?  You  shall  one  day  eoe  the 
eontrary," 

♦^  Because  you  seem  to  me  rather 
inclined  to  *  huxter  it  up/  as  wo  eay, 
than  to  make  use  of  it-  Believe  me, 
tliat  was  not  the  intention  it  was  sent 
with  ;  oh,  no,  Emon  ;  it  w:ia  gent  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  of  some  use, 
and  not  to  be  hoai*ded  up  through  any 
morbid  sentimentality/' 

*•  Give  me  one  instead  of  it.  Father 
Fan*ell,  and  keep  this  one  until  I  can 
ledeem  it," 

•*  I  have  not  got  another,  Emon ; 
pounds  arc  not  m  plenty  with  mc/' 

**  And  yet  you  would  have  persuad- 
H  mo  just  now  that  it  wa%  your  own 
and  that  you  could  aftbrd  to  bestow  it 
upon  mc !" 

^*  Pardon  roe,  Emon,  I  would  not 
have  persuaded  you;   I  waa  merely 


silent  upon  the  subject  until  your  sqs« 
piciona  made  you  cross-examine  me, 
I  was  then  i>lain  enough  with  you.  I 
used  no  deceit ;  and  I  now  tell  you 
plainly  thai  if  you  take  this  pound- 
note,  you  ought  to  use  it;  otherwise 
you  will  give  her  who  sent  it  very  juat 
cause  for  annoyance/'  fl 

*'  Then  it  shall  be  a^  she  wisUB 
and  as  you  advise,  Father  FarrclU  T 
cannot  err  under  your  guidance^  I 
shall  use  it  freely  and  with  gmtitude  ; 
but  you  need  not  tell  her  that  I  know 
who  sent  it." 

**  Do  you  think  that  I  am  ant? 
hawtiy  Emon?     The  \Qvy  thi^ 
was  anxious  to  avoid  herself.     J 
never  speak  to  her,  perhaps,  upi 
sulijcct,'* 

The   priest  then   left  him   with    a 
genuine  and  hearty  blessing,    ^ 
could  not  fail  of  a  beneficial  iuflu 
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The  priest  liad  been  a  true  pixvpbet 
and  a  good  doctor,  and  perhaps  it  wm 
well  for  all  parties  concerned  th.i'    ^ 
dispensary  M.D.  had  been  di.*] 
with.       Emon     now    recovered     hu 
BU*ength  every  day  mono  and  mon?^ 
Tlie  wound  in  his  head  had  conv 
ly  healed.    There    waa   scare* 
mark  left  of  where  it  had  becut  uuleaa 
you  blew  his  beautiful  soft  hair  asida^ 
when  a  slight  hard  ridge  was  just  i>er- 
ceptible.     Father  Farrell  had  procur- 
ed  him   a  (jcrmaneut   job  of   some 
weeks,  at  rather  an  increase  of  v  '■•^"  - 
from    what  was  **  going'*  at  th» 
for  the  spring  business  was  now   o^  tr 
and  work  was  shick*      But  a   gentle- 
man  who  had  recently  purchused  a 
small   properly   in  that   part   of  the 
country,  and  intended  to  retold 
commenced  alterations  in  the  1; 
out  of  the  grounds  about  Ids  *i 
sion  ;"  and   meeting  Father   F;        ^ 
one  day,  asked  him  if  he  could  i 
mend  a  smart,  handy  man  for  a  t 
bJy  long  job.    There  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  '*  skinning^'  and  cutting  of  ftod% 
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levelling  hillocks,  and  filling  up  L&l- 
bws,  and  wheeling  of  clay.  For  the 
kttcr  portion  of  the  work,  the  man 
should  have  help.  What  he  wanted 
uas  a  tasty,  handy  fellow,  who  would 
uaderstand  quickly  wliat  was  required 
as  ii  was  explained  to  hun. 

Father  Farrell,  as  the  gentleman 
said  all  this,  thought  that  he  must 
have  actually  had  Eraon-a-knock  in 
bis  mind's  eye.  He  wiis  the  very  man 
OQ  every  account,  and  the  priest  at 
oDce  recommended  him.  This  job 
TOuld  soon  make  up  for  all  the  time 
poor  £mon  had  lost  with  his  broken 
bead.  And  for  his  intelligence  and 
taste  Father  Farrell  had  gone  bail. 
Thus  it  was  that  £mon  after  all  had 
Dot  broken  the  pound- note,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  priest,  had  hoarded  it  as  a  tro- 
phy of  Winny's  love. 

Emon  would  have  had  a  rather  long 
nik  every  morning  to  his  work,  and 
tiie  game  in  the  evening  after  it  was 

OTLT.  But  Air.  D ,  on  the  very  first 

interview  with  young  Lennon,  was 
sbarp  enough  to  find  out  his  value  as 
a  rural  engineer,  and,  for  liis  own  sake 
IS  well  as  Lennon's,  he  made  arrange- 
nents  that  he  should  stop  at  a  tenant's 
boiucy  not  far  from  the  scene  of  his 
hodscape-gardening,  which  was  likely 

to  last  tor  some  time.    Mr.  D was 

not  a  man  who    mcasui-ed    a  day's 
work  by    its    external    extent.     lie 
looked  rather  to  the  manner  of  its  ac- 
QMDpIishmenty  and   would   not   allow 
Ibe  thing  to  be  "  run  over."     He  did 
BoC  care  for  the  expense;    what   he 
voDted  was  to   have  the  thing  well 
toie;  and  he  gave   Father   Farrell 
gwat  credit  for  his  choice  in  a  work- 
fluiD.    If  he  liked  the  job  when  it  was 
finished,  he  did  not  say  but  that  he 
vonld  give  Lennon  a  permanent  sit- 
mdaD,  as  overseer,  at  a  fixed  salary. 
But  Dp  to  this  time  he  had  not  seen,  nor 
wen  heard  of,  Winny  Gavana,  except 
That  had  been  impUed  to  his  heart  by 
the  priest's  pound-note.     He  was  fur- 
ther now  from  Rathcash  chapel  than 
ever;  nevertheless  he  would  show  him- 
ictf  there,  **  God  willmg,"  next  Sun- 
day,      What  wa^  Tom  Murdoch's  sur- 


prise and  chagrin  on  the  following 
S'^nday  to  observe  "  that  co-founded 
wheb)"  on  the  road  before  him,  as  Le 
wcn^  ip  prayers — looking,  too,  bettor 
dre5s»?fi,  jl!id  as  well  and  handsome  as 
ever!  tie  thought  he  had  "put  a 
spoke  in  Ws."  wheel"  for  the  whole 
summer  at  thcldast ;  and  before  that 
was  over,  he  had  determined  to  have 
matters  iiTCvocably  clinched,  if  not 
settled,  with  Miss  WimffOd  Cavana. 

After  what  manner -Hiis'^vas  to  be 
accomplished  was  only  ki;pwn  ^o  him- 
self and  three  others,  asso(*lat5s  iu  his 
villa  ny.  *.V''. 

The  matter  had  been  already  dis- 
cu5:?ed  in  all  its  beai-ings.  AH  the 
arguments  in  favor  of,  and  opposed  to,  ^ 
its  success  had  been  exhausted,  and  the 
final  result  was,  that  the  tiling  should 
be  done,  and  was  only  waiting  a  fav- 
orable opportunity  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. Some  matters  of  detail,  however, 
had  to  be  arranged,  which  would  take 
some  time;  but  as  the  business  was 
kept  "dai'k"  there  was  no  hurry. 
Tom  Miuxlock's  secret  was  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  his  coadjutors,  whose  "  oath 
of  brotherhood  "  bound  them  not  only 
to  inviolable  silence,  but  to  their  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  his  nefarious  de- 
signs. 

The  sight  of  young  Lennon  once 
more  upon  the  scene  gave  a  spur  to 
Tom's  plans  and  determination.  lie 
had  liofKjd  that  that  "accidental  tip  '* 
which  he  had  given  him  would  at 
least  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
him  in  circumstances  and  appearance, 
and  have  kept  him  in  his  own  parish. 
lie  knew  that  Lennon  was  dependmg 
u[)on  his  (.lay's  wages  for  even  the  sus- 
tenance of  life  ;  that  there  was  a  fami- 
1}^  of  at  least  four  beside  himself  to 
support ;  and  he  gloated  himself  over 
the  idea  that  a  month  or  six  weeks'  sick 
idleness,  recovering  at  best  when  there 
was  no  work  to  be  had,  would  have 
left  '* that  whelp"  in  a  condition  al- 
most unpresentable  even  at  liis  own 
parish  cha[)el.  What  was  his  mortifi- 
cation, therefore,  when  he  now  beheld 
young  Lennon  before  him  on  the  road  \ ' 

*•  By  the  table  of  war,"  he  said  in 
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Ilia  heart,  ^*  this  rau!?t  bar4en  my  plans!* 
I  cannot  pcnnit  an  iiitiraai'y  to  be  r^ 
newed    in   tlint  quarter.     I  must,*€ei 
my  friends  at  once/'  ,.,  •;.*• 

Winny  Cavana,  alt  hough. /IftrkRail 
not  seen  Emon-a-knock  ^im^  Aie  acci- 
tlent,  had  taken  care  laJe^jVn  througli 
her  i>G<Hiliar  resonrce^  ]i64\''  **  the  poor 
iellovv  was  getting,  on.**'  Her  friend 
KiiUi  Mnlvey^  waa 'one  of  these  i-e- 
flonreea.         •,'  ",  *'•  ' 

AllbongH  it  ^s  not  yet  oozed  oat  in 
this  Blor^^,.] t  fe'neeessary  that  it  should 
now  di>/d!"Tliil  M*Dermott,  tlien^w^as 
a  cf^Lt*  admirer  of  Kate  Mulvey. 
Iie'\va3  one  of  those  who  advonntfd 
an  interchange  of  pariFliinnorfl  in  ihc. 
courting  line,  lie  did  not  tliink  it  fair 
<bat  '*  exchiaive  dealing  *^  i^hould  he  oh- 
seired  in  such  cases. 

Now,  useles-*  as  it  Wfvs  *ind  fi>Horn 
as  ha<l  been  hitherto  the  bop<?,  Phil 
irDcrmott,  hke  all  frun  loverg,  could 
not  keep  away  from  his  rold-fiearted 
Kate.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  at 
all  event*?  **  to  be  looking  at  her  ;*'  and 
laomehow  since  Emous  accident  she 
acemed  more  friendly  and  condoseend- 
ing  in  her  manner  to  |>oor  PhiL  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Phii  M'Dcrmott 
was  a  great  iriend  of  Emou^a-knock'S^ 
and  it  may  now  be  said  that  ho  was  a 
near  neighbor*  It  was  natural ^  then, 
tbat  Kato  Mulvey  should  find  out  all 
about  Emon  from  hlm^  and  ^^Imre 
word'*  for  Winny  when  they  met. 
Thia  was  one  resource,  and  Father 
Farrell,  as  he  sometimes  passed  Kate*** 
door,  was  another.  Father  Farrell 
could  guess  very  welK  notwithstanding 
Kate's  careless  manner  of  askuig,  that 
bis  information  would  not  rt'St  in  her 
own  breast,  and  gave  it  as  fully  and 
satisfactorily  as  he  could, 

Kate  Mulvey,  however,  **  would  nnt 
for  the  world  "say  a  word  to  either 
Phil  M'Dcrmott  or  Father  Farndl 
which  could  be  cons  titled  as  coming 
from  Winny  Cavana  to  Emon-a-knock ; 
she  had  Winnr*s  strict  orders  to  that 
effect.  But  Kale  felt  quite  at  liberty 
to  make  any  remarks  she  choec,  as 
coming  from  herself. 

Poor  Emooti  upon  tliis  his  first  oeea- 


•  siitj'of,  it  may  !>e  eaid,  appearing  m 
,  public  after  his  accident,  was  grciitetl, 
after  pmyena  were  over,  with  a  genuini? 
cordiality  by  the  Rathavsh  boys^  and 
several  times  interfered  with  in  his.  ob- 
ject of  ** getting  speech"  of  Winny 
Cavana,  wlio  was  soujc  dJstaiico  in  ad- 
vance, in  conscfjucnce  of  these  delays. 

But  Winny  was  not  the  girl  to  bo 
frustratetl  by  any  unnecessary  pitidery 
on  such  an  occasion. 

"  Father/*  she  said,  "  there's  Kmoa 
at  our  chapel  to-<hiy  for  the  first  time 
since  he  was  hurt.  Let  us  not  be  Im.^- 
hindhand  with  the  neighbors  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  recovery.  I  st?« 
all  the  Kathcash  people  are  glad  to  see 
him.**  ^ 

**And  BO  they  ought^  Winny;  l^m^^ 
glad  you  tr*ld  me  he  wa^  here,  for  I 
did  not  happen  to  see  him.  Stand 
where  you  are  until  he  comes  up." 
And  the  old  man  stood  patiently  for 
some  minutes  while  Enion^s  friends 
were  expressing  their  pleasure  at  hii 
reap|»earance. 

Winny  had  kept  as  clear  as  [>o     ' ' 
of  Tom  M  unlock  since  the  ace  id  ^ 
the  hurling  match  ;  so  much  so  tli 
could  not  hut  know  it  was  intent i 

Tom  had  remarked  during  pi 
that  Winny*8  countenance  had  hi 
ened  up  wouderfully  when  young  L-^n- 
non  c^me  info  the  chapel,  and  ttx>k  a 
quiet  place  not  far  inside  the  door; 
lor  lie  had  been  kept  outside  by  the 
kind  inquiries  of  his  friends  nntil  the 
congregation  had  become  pretty  tti  f^"-^ 
He  had  observed  too,  for  he  wju^  * 
watch,  that  Winny's  eyes  bad  imiiu 
wandered  in  the  dii*eclion  of  the  door 
up  to  the  timt>  when  **  that  w^hedp  '^hrul 
entered  ;  but  from  that  moment,  when 
he  hafl  ol)servL'd  tlie  bright  smile  lig^ht 
up  her  (ace,  she  had  never  turned 
them  from  the  officiating  pncst  and  the 
altar, 

Tom  had  nol  ventured  lowalk  : 
with  Winny  from  the  chapel  tor 
Sundays  past,  nor  would  he  to-day. 
What  puzzled  him  not  a  little  waa 
wliat  liis  line  of  conduct  ought  to  bo 
with  iTspcct  to  Lennon,  whom  he  had 
not  SQCTL  Binco  I  he  accident-   HU  course 
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wa?,  however,  taken  after  a  few  mo- 
mints'  reflectioii.  lie  did  not  forget 
iliat  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  blow  he 
La;]  exhibited  uinch  sympathy  with 
the  sufferer,  and  had  declared  it  to 
hav^  been  purely  accidental.  He 
should  keep  up  that  character  of  the 
affair  now,  or  make  a  liar  of  himself, 
b:>;h  as  to  the  past  and  his  feelings. 

^ Beside,"  thought  he,  "I  may  so 
deby  him  that  Miss  Winifred  can- 
not have  the  face  to  delay  for  him  so 

Just  then,  as  Emon  liad  emancipated 
himself  from  the  cordiality  of  three  or 
four  young  men,  and  was  about  to  step 
out  quickly  to  where  he  saw  Wiimy 
and  her  father  standing  on  the  road, 
Tom  came  up. 

"Ah.  Lennon  !"  he  said,  stretching 

out  his  hand,  ^*  I  am  glad  to  sec  you  in 

this  part  of  the  country  again.   I  hope 

yoa  are  quite  recovered." 

i        "^  Quite,  thank    God/*  said   Emon, 

I      poshing  by  without  taking  his  hand. 

"Bat  I  Bee  Winny  and  her  father 

wuting  on  the  road,  and  I  cannot  stop  to 

talk  to  you  ;"  and  he  strode  on.    Emon 

left  out  the  "  Cavana "  in  the  above 

sentence  on  purpose,  because  he  knew 

the  &miliarity  its  omission    created 

would  vex  Tom  Murdock. 

*•  Bad  luck  to  your  impudence,  you 
cooceited  cub,  you !"  was  Murdock's 
mental  ejaculation  as  he  watched  the 
cordial  greeting  between  him  and 
Winny  Cavana,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
&ther,  who  appeared  equally  glad  to 
see  him. 

Phil  M'Dcrmott  had  come  for  com- 
pany that  day  with  Emon,  and  had 
managed  to  join  Kate  Mulvey  as  they 
came  out  of  cliapel.  She  had  her 
eves  about  her,  and  saw  yqvj  well  how 
matters  had  gone  so  far.  For  the 
fiz5i  time  in  her  life  she  noticed  the 
icowl  on  Tom  Murdock's  brow  as  she 
came  toward  him. 

•*  Grod  between  us  and  harm,  but  he 
looks  wicked  this  morning!"  thought 
she;  and  she  was  almost  not  sorry 
when  he  turned  suddenly  round  and 
walkei  o£r  without  waiting  for  her  so 
mnch  as  to  '^  bid  him  the  time  of  day.** 


"  That 's  more  of  it,"  said  Tom  to 
himself.  "  There  is  that  one  now  tak- 
ing up  with  that  tinker." 

lie  felt  something  like  the  little  boy 
who  said,  "AVhat!  will  nobody  come 
and  play  with  mc?"  But  Tom  did 
not,  like  him,  become  a  good  boy  after 
that. 

He  watched  tliL*  C:ivjv!ias  and  Lcn- 
non,  who  had  not  lefl  the  .^[»ot  whore 
Lennon  came  up  with  them  until  they 
were  joined  by  Kate  and  Phil  M'Dor- 
mott,  wlicn  they  all  walked  on  together, 
chatting  and  laughing  as  if  nobody  in 
the  world  was  wicked  or  unhappy. 

He  dodged  them  at  some  (listanco, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  sec 
the  whole  party — '*the  whelp,"  *"thc 
tinker,"  and  all — turn  up  the  lane  and 
go  into  Cavana*s  house. 

"  That  will  do"  said  he ;  '•  I  must 
see  my  friends  this  very  night,  and 
before  this  day  fortnight  we'll  see  who 
will  win  the  trick." 

Emon-a-knock  and  Phil  M'Der- 
mott  actually  paid  a  visit  to  old  Ned 
Cavana's  that  Sunday.  Tom  Mur- 
dock had  seen  them  going  in,  and  he 
minuted  them  by  his  silver  hunting- 
watch — for  he  had  one.  His  eye  wan- 
dered from  the  door  to  his  watch,  and 
from  his  watch  to  the  door,  as  if  he 
were  feeling  the  pulse  of  their  visit. 
He  thought  he  had  never  seen  Kate 
Mulvey  looking  so  handsome,  or  Piiil 
M'Dermott  so  clean  or  so  well- 
dressed. 

But  it  mattered  not.  If  Kate  was 
a  Venus,  Tom  will  carry  out  his  plans 
with  respect  to  AVinny,  and  let  Phil 
M'Dennolt  work  his  own  point  in  that 
other  quarter.  Not  that  ho  cared 
much  for  Winny  hei-self,  but  he  want- 
ed her  farm,  and  he  hated  "  that  whelp 
Lennon,^' 

They  remained  just  twenty-five 
minutes  in  old  Cavana's ;  this  for  ICate 
Mujvey  was  nothing  very  wondeiful, 
but  for  two  young  men — neither  of 
whom  had  ever  darkened  his  doors  be- 
fore— Tom  thought  it  rather  a  long 
visit. 

Tiiere  they  were  now,  going  down 
the  lane  together,  kughing  and  chat- 
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riii".   ;ill    llinM-    Hcriniii^ly    in    goofl  lie  hii'l  at  all  events  become  a  convert 

1 1  nil  I  u-.  to  luT  dif?liko  to  Tom  Murdoek,  !i:id 

CriiiKy    :iiiil   out  of  t(;nip<*r  lis  lio  nt)  mistake. 

u:n.  Ttiiiri  nIisiTvalinii  wjih  rorn'ct  in  In  spiti*  of  all  his  caution,  ono  or 

in'nc  MinltiTA  (li:ni  onr.     Phil  MM)»t-  two  niiittci-s  had  crept  ont  as  to   iiis 

iiMtl  \\;ii  parlHMiIurly  \vi*IlHlri'ss<Ml  o!i  doinvrs   and   had  come   to  old  Nol's 

I'm  (i-i'atioii.  IiiM  lirnt  visit  to   R:ilh-  <*ar^  i:i  sn:*li  ii  way  that  no  doubt  coiiM 

«' I  h  <*lMp«'l.      IN-rhaps  alh*r  to-«lay  h>^  ri'inain  on  his  mind  of  their  voraciiv. 

iii.i\  li.' nl'iriHT  thiT<*  than  at  his  own.  M^   bi'ir.m   t»  "[rivo  AVinny  credit   lor 

niiiH' sharpni'ss  than  ho  had  hi-en  in- 
clincMl  to  il;) ;  a!id  it  cro>>ed  hi*  miml 

once  ihat,  if  AViiniy  was  Ufit  mistaken 

('ii.\i*TKU  wviii.  ah  i!it    To:n    ^Inrdv.'k's    villany,    sh? 

ni'irhl    n<>-    1»?  mistaken  cither  abo;u 

PniiiM's  tiuTi' was  not hinj^  extra-  ttnyhoh/  thc's  worth.       The  thought 

orhnan.   afti*r     llu*     eih'onrai»('nnMit  ha-l  nut  in.lividnaliziMl  itself  a>  yet.    In 

V.  h('!i  Kinoii  had  nuM-  with  upon  h<s  ih  '  meantime'  yonnir  LiMUion's    ijiiicC 

tir-t   a|»p:'ai\nuv  at    Uaihi'a-*!!   chaju'l  an»l  natural  manner,  his  unvarvin.:  al- 

aii«r   "  Uu»  avvidiMit,"  if  he  fiunul   it  t;'Miii>n   av.'l  r.'-j>  vt   f  >r  the  c»M  niaa 

plr  i^aM't  ;•  \o  ••  iixoriaki'  nv\<';"th:'re  hi'iHi'h'.  a'id  hi-*  a;>par«*nt  carelessness 

iha.i  t*»  r»»m  »  in  nai^ily  tx\  SliaTivilla.  fur  Winny's   private    craipany.    gn.'.v 

Tu'walx  iliil  liiui  ir»i»l.     Ue  this  as  npviuM  Nisl  ins- n-ilily :   and   i:  was 

ii  ni.iN .  li»*  w.i'i  n.»\v  a  n'lnl.ir  aiirad-  n  >w  al'iiO'^r  a-  a   li\ed    rule  I'.i  »t  he 

w  \\  ;n  a  i-!i  '.;nl  \\\\\A\  wa-s  a  lalle  aM.l  pi";  I  a  S  la-lay  visit  a*.'[rr  m  i*-  at  lJi:h- 

:  hall' t"a:::u*r  •■i%>:n  h;*  h.»'.u»»  I'.ian  Ii:>  *m-'.i.   th  •    «>!  I  \\\v\  p-.iii-nj  his   Land 
«\\a. 

^\\^»  Saa  I  ix-j  li  i.l  \w\\  o  »:a  •  r.v.ii.l 
»:-.u*  •  r,^"i  Mui\lvs*N  h.:  I  Mva  :":i,'  :v- 
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tors  were  on  the  right  road  for  him. 
Winnj,  too,  when  thoy  met,  was  so 
happy,  and  so  different  i'rom  what  for 
a  while  she  had  been,  that  Kate,  al- 
though she  did  not  question  licr  cither, 
guessed  that  all  was  right  with  her  too. 
Matters,  as  they  now  seemed  to  pro- 
gress, and  he  watched  them  close,  were 
dajrgers  to  Tom  Murdock's  heart.  He 
had  seen  Winny  Cavana,on  more  than 
(rae  evening,  leave  the  house  and  take 
the  turn  toward  Kate  Mulvey's.  On 
these  occasions  he  had  the  meanness 
and  want  of  spirit  to  watch  her  move- 
mentd ;  and  although  he  could  not  sat- 
isfy himself  that  young  Lennon  came 
to  meet  her,  he  was  not  quite  satisfied 
that  be  did  not, 

Winny  invariably  turned  into  Kate 
Malvey's,  and  remained  for  a  long 
visit  'Might  not  "that  hound"  be 
there? — ^Tom  sometimes  varied  his 
epithets — ^mir]:ht  it  not  be  a  pUice  of  as- 
signation ?  This  was  but  the  suspicion 
of  a  low,  mean  mind  like  Tom  Mur- 
dock's. 

The  fact  is,  shice  Tom's  threat  about 
"*  winning  the  trick  "  he  had  been  rather 
iilk".  His  game  was  not  one  which 
could  be  played  out  by  correspondence 
— he  was  loo  cunning  for  that — ^and 
the  means  which  he  would  be  obliged 
to  adopt  were  not  exactly  ready  at  his 
haniL  He  saw  that  matters  were  not 
pressing  in  another  quarter  yet,  if  ever 
I  hey  shoald  press,  and  he  would  "  ride 
a  waiting  race,"  and  wm  unexpectedly. 
Thus  the  simile  of  Tom's  thoughts  still 
toc^  their  tone  from  the  nice-course,  and 
he  would  ^  hold  hard  "  for  another  bit. 
Circumstances,  however,  soon  occurred 
which  made  him  "^push  forward  to- 
ward the  front"  if  he  hatl  any  hojHi  *•  to 
come  in  first." 
Edward  Lennon  having  finished  his 

"  landscape  gardening  "  at  Mr.  D 's, 

and  the  ovcrseership  being  held  over 
for  ilii'  present,  had  got  anotlier  rather 
loag  job,  on  the  far  part  of  Ned  Cavana's 
&nn.  in  laying  out  and  cutting  drains, 
where  the  land  required  reclaiming. 
lie  Imd  shown  so  much  taste  and  in- 
tellijEence,  in  both  planning  and  per- 
fbrming,  that  old  Ned  was  quite  de- 


lighted with  him,  and  began  to  regret 
"  t!iat  he  had  not  known  his  value  as 
an  a.Gfricultural  laborer  long  before." 
There  was  one  other  at  least — if  not 
two — who  sympathized  in  that  regret. 
At  all  events,  there  he  was  now  every 
day  uj)  to  his  hips  in  dirty  red  chiy, 
scooping  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  lit- 
tle dmins  more  than  three  feet  deep,  in 
a  long  iron  scoop  with  a  crooked  handle. 
Tills  job  was  at  the  far  end  of  Ned's 
farm,  and,  in  coming  to  his  work,  Len- 
non need  hardly  come  within  sight  of 
the  house,  for  the  work  Liy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Shanvilia.  Einon  did  not 
**  quit  work  "  until  it  was  late ;  ho  was 
then  in  anything  but  visiting  trim,  if 
such  a  thing  were  even  possible.  lie, 
therefoiv,  saw  no  more  of  Wumy  on 
account  of  the  job  than  if  he  had  been 
at  work  on  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
But  a  gmnd  object  had  been  attained, 
nevertheless — ho  was  working  for  Ned 
Cavana,  and  had  given  him  more  than 
satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  the 
job,  and  on  one  occasion  old  Ned  had 
called  him  "  Emon-a-wochal,"  a  term 
of  great  familiarity.  This  was  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  If  young  Len- 
non liad  been  as  well  acquainted  with 
racing  phraseology  as  Tom  Murdoch, 
he  also  would  luive  thought  that  he 
would  "make  a  wailing  i-ace  of  it." 
But  the  exi)ression  of  his  thoughts  was 
that  he  '*  would  bide  his  time." 

The  Sundays,  however,  were  still 
available,  and  Emon  did  not  lose  the 
cliance.  He  now  became  so  regular 
an  attendant  at  llathcash  chapel,  and 
went  up  so  regularly  with  old  Ned  and 
his  daughter  after  [)rayers,  that  it  was 
no  vrouder  if  people  began  to  talk. 

*•  I  donna  what  Tom  ^lui-dock  says 
to  all  this,  Bill,"  said  Tim  Fahy  to 
a  neighbor,  on  the  road  from  the 
chapei. 

*•  The  sori-a  wan  of  inc  knows,  Tim, 
but  I  hoar  he  isn't  over-well  plaised." 

'*Arrah,  what  id  \u*.  be  plaised  at  ? 
Is  it  to  see  a  Shanvilia  boy,  without  a 
cro^^s,  inthcrlopin'  betnne  him  an'  his 
bachelor?" 

"  Well,  they  say  he  needn't  be  a  bit 
afeared,  Lennon  is  a  very  good  work- 
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rnfin,  nnd  nndhcrstivn*^  dhminin*,  an' 
ould  Ned's  cute  enough  U\  j^et  a  job 
wrdi  done;  but  lioM  no  moiv  give  lib 
dutighter  wlrh  her  fine  ibrlin'  lo  that 
cfuip,  tliuii  fie*d  til  row  lier  an*  it  into 
llic  saj — b'licno  you  rac.*' 

"There's  some  very  heavy  cloud 
Ufwin  Tom  {\\{a  while  back,  any  way; 
and  I  hough  ho  koepB  it  very  close, 
thcn**t4  people  tbinka  it**  what  she  re- 
fnscil  bim/* 

'*  The  sorm  fr^ar  iv  her,  Tim ;  fibe 
hiis  more  elnse  nor  that.** 

**  Well,  ridillc  me  thi.s  Bilb  \^mt 
brinj^a  that  chap  Ikto  Sunda*  arther 
Stinchi',  and  what  takrs  him  up  to  ould 
Ned  Cuvana's  cv^^y  Sunda'  afther 
mnss?  lie  is  a  very  goad-loo  kin* 
young  fellow,  an*  knows  a  sheep's  head 
ftom  a  80w*s  t^ar,  or  Tim  Fahy's  a 
fool." 

*•  Orh  hatihcrshui,  doesn't  he  go  up 
to  walk  home  wid  Kate  Mulvcy,  for 
Bhc's  always  iv  the  party  ?'' 

**  And  iHuUic.nhin  youi^i^i'lf.  Bill,  isn't 
Phil  M*DennoLl  always*  to  the  fore  for 
Kate  ? — ^auoiher  intherloper  from  Shan- 
vilLo*  I  donna  what  th*^  sorra  the 
Uathcasli  Ikivs  an^  al>out/* 

Other  conlUhs  of  a  similar  natun^ 
were  carried  on  by  different  sets  as 
they  relumed  i'j^om  prayers,  and  saw 
tlie  Cavanas  with  their  company  turn 
np  ibe  lane  towanl  the  lioine.  The 
young  glrb  of  tlie  di^trier,  too,  bad  their 
chats  upon  the  iiuV>jeet ;  but  they  were 
fto  voluble,  and  homo  of  tbom  so  ill- 
DAtarcd,  that  I  fvirl>ear  lo  give  the 
reader  any  specimen  of  their  remarks. 

One  or  two  intimate  associates  of 
Tom  ventured  to  qui*  him  upon  the 
Ktatc  of  a0aii*s.     '  but  an  in- 

tiniato  friend,  tnii  ^m's  should 

bavo  ▼cntured,  und'^r  the  cireutnstaii- 
cas.  to  have  touched  upon  so  aoro  a 
snbjcei^  and  tlio^e  who  did,  intimate  as 
tliey  wrrp,  diii  not  venture  to  repeat 
the  joke.  No,  it  Aras  no  joke ;  and  that 
ihcy  sooa  found  cnit,  lo  one  friend 
who  had   ijuijEfv^d   !um   privately  ha 

iftid**'  Su^|»endy •■ '  - ,  IVnb  ; 

And  if  I   douH  more 

ikaa  a  maidt  ^r  Mt:tv  uun-urtHl  H^mi^ 
dm  oootewiiiie*'* 


Bat  to  another,  who  bad  qniarz* 
him  before  some  bystaod^.-i'i  in  rathei 
a  ndleiilons  point  of  view*  he   turnw 
like  a  bull-terriur,  wbik  his  fuc<»   iv 
snmed  a  scowl  of  a  peculiarly  unpki 
aut  character* 

"  It  is  no  business  of  yours,"  lie  saii 
"  and  1  advise  you  to  mind  your  o 
afl^iiri,  or  piM'haps  Fll  make  you.*' 

The  man  drew  in  his  horns*  and 
sneaked  off,  of  eonrsi*;  and  trom  that 
moment  I  hey  all  guessed  that  the 
bjiiness  hud  gone  against  Ttjm,  and 
they  letl  off  quizzing, 

Tom  felt  that  he  had  hecn  wron] 
and  had  only  lielped  lo  belrjiy  bim'^e' 
His  game  now  was  to  prevent,  if  \\o\ 
sible^  any  talk  about  tho  matter,  oi 
way  or  the  other,  until  his  pf 
should  be  matured,  when  he  douhti 
not  that  succe3»  would  gain  bim  t1 
approbation  of  iiYQTY  oue,  no  mntti 
what  the  means. 

The  preface  to  bis   plxins  was, 
spread  a  report  that  he  bad  gone 
to  Armagh  to  get  married  to  a  gii 
with  an  immeni^c  fortune,  and  be  ci 
dorsed  ibc  report  by  the  fact  of 
leaving    home;  but    wbether   lo 
magh    or    not,    was     never    cleiirl 
knowTj, 

Young  Lennott  went  on  with  b 
job,  at  wbicb  old  Ned  told  bim 
take  bis  lime,  an'  do  it  well.  It 
not,"  he  said,  *"  like  digging  a  plot, 
which  had  to  be  dug  every  year, 
maybe  twice.  When  it  waii  wan* 
finished  and  covered  up,  there  it  w; 
woi-se  nor  the  linst  day,  if  it  wa« 
dime  right ;  so  don't  hurry  it  ovcr7 
Emon*ii'WothaL  I  dou*t  mind  iho 
extjcnse ;  ground  can*t  be  dhraiued 
for  nolhin*.  an*  it  tti  be  a  bad  job  if 
we  were  obliged  to  be  ope  f 

the  dhntins  a  second  lime,  ,  o 

not  know  wliere  the  stojipage  lay ;  ea 
lake  your  lime,  and  don't  blamo  me 
you  bolcb  i\J* 

"  You  need  not  fear,  sir/*  eald 
non.    (lie  always  said  •*  tlr**  as 
**  You  nocd  noi  fear ;  if  every  di 
of  them  does  not  ran  like  tbc  &l 
fnMii  Tnbbcnialiha,  never  give  me 
daj's  work  agato." 
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"As  far  as  you  have  gone,  Emon, 

I  tliink  they  arc  complatc  ;  we'll  have 

forr J  carta  of  stones  in  afore  Saturda' 
night.  I  hope  you  have  help  enough, 
lov." 

-Plenty,  sir,  until  we  begl'i  to 
coror  in.'* 

"Wouldn't  you  be  able  for  tliat 
jourself  ?  or  couldu't  you  bring  your 
tatber  with  you  ?  I'd  wi?h  to  put 
whatever  I  could  in  your  way." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  very  much.  I 
will  do  so  if  I  want  more  help ;  but 
iyt  the  lucre  of  keeping  up  his  wages 
aod  mine.  I  would  not  rt^xx)mmend  you 
to  kwe  this  fine  weather  in  covering 
ID  t!tc  drains." 

-You  are  an  honest  boy,  Emon, 
and  I  like  your  way  of  talkin',  as  well 
as  workin' ;  ])laise  God  we  won't  see 
jw  or  your  father  idle." 

Up  to  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Emon 
wi^  not  idle  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  ingratiating  himself,  but  hon- 
e*tl7,into  the  good  graces  of  old  Ned; 
-if  he  was  not  fishing,  he  was  mend- 
ing h«  nets  ;"  and  the  above  conver- 
fatioa  will  show  that  he  was  not  a 
donee  at  that  same. 

It  happened,  upon  one  or  two  occa- 
sioaa,  that  old  Ned  was  with  Emon  at 
leaving  off  work  in  the  evening,  and  he 
asked  him  to  "  cum'  up  to  the  house 
and  have  a  dliruik  of  beer,  or  whiskey- 
and-wather,  his  choice." 

But  Emon  excused  himself,  saying 

^  was   no  fit  figure  to  go  into  any 

^nt  man'd  parlor  in  that  trim,  and 

"jdctd  Ilia  appearance  did  not  belie 

li  words ;  for  he  was   spotted  and 

Kriped  with  yellow  clay,  from  his  head 

Md  face  to  his  feet,  and  the  clothes 

^  Waght  to  the  woi'k  were  worth 

whins. 
P 

"Well,  you'll  not  be  always  so, 
Eflion,  when  you're  done  wid  the 
j^in',"  said  old  Ned ;  and  he  add- 
^d  laughing,  '•  The  divil  a  wan  o'  me'd 
^w  jou  to  be  the  same  boy  I  seen 
cBoin*  out  o'  mass  a  Sunda'." 
[  Emon  had  heard,  as  everybody 
'i^?  liad  hftrard,  that  Tom  Murdock 
^I  lell  home,  and  he  felt  as  if  an  in- 
^"•Jjas  had  been  lifled  off  his  heart. 


Not  that  he  feared  Tom  in  any  one 
way;  but  he  knew  that  his  absence 
would  be  a  relief  to  Winny,  and,  as 
such,  a  relief  to  himself. 

Emon  was  now  as  happy  as  his  po- 
sition and  his  hopes  permitted  him  to 
be ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
this  happiness  arose  from  an  under- 
standing between  himself  und  Winny; 
but  how,  when,  or  where  that  under- 
standing had  been  confirmed,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say. 

Old  Ned's  remarks  to  his  daughter 
respecting  young  Lennon  were  nuts 
and  apples  to  her.  She  knew  the  day 
would  come,  and  perhaps  at  no  far 
distant  time,  wiieu  she  must  openly 
avow%  not  only  a  preference  for  Emon, 
but  declare  an  absolute  determination 
to  cast  her  lot  with  his,  and  ask  her 
father's  blessing  upon  them.  She 
was  aware  that  this  could  not,  that  it 
ought  not  to,  be  hurried.  She  hoped 
— oh,  how  fervently  she  hoped ! — that 
the  report  of  Tom  Murdock's  mar- 
riage might  be  true :  that  of  his  ab- 
sence from  home  she  knew  to  be  so. 
In  the  meantime  it  kept  the  happy 
smile  for  ever  on  her  lips  to  know 
that  Emon  was  daily  creeping  into 
the  good  opinion  of  her  father.  Oh ! 
how  could  Emon,  her  own  Emon,  fail, 
not  only  to  creep  but  to  rush  into  the 
good  opinion,  the  very  heart,  of  all 
who  knew  him  ?  Poor  enthusiastic 
AVinny!  But  she  was  right.  With 
the  solitary  exception  of  Tom  Mur- 
dock, there  was  not  a  human  being 
who  knew  him  who  did  not  love  Ed- 
ward Lennon.  But  where  is  the  man 
with  Tom  Murdock's  heart,  and  in 
Tom  IVIurdock's  place,  who  would  not 
have  hated  him  as  he  did  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Tom  Murdock,  seeing  that  his 
liopes  by  fair  means  were  completely 
at  an  end,  and  that  matters  were  like- 
ly to  progress  in  another  quarter  at  a 
rate  which  made  it  advisable  not  to  let 
the  leading  horse  get  too  far  ahead. 
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detcnnincd  to  make  a  rush  to  the 
front,  no  matter  whether  he  went  the 
Avron;?  side  of  a  post  or  not — let  that 
be  settled  after. 

lie  had  lull  home,  and  left  a  report 
behind  him,  which  he  took  care  to 
have  industriously  circulated,  that  he 
had  gone  to  Armagh,  and  was  about 
to  be  married  to  "  a  }'Dung  lady"  with 
a  lar^e  fortune,  and  that  he  would 
vi?>t  the  metropolis,  Fermanagh,  and 
perhaps  Sligo,  before  he  returned. 
But  he  did  not  go  further  than  an  ob- 
scure public-house  in  a  small  village 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  of 
Cavan.  There  ho  met  the  materiiils 
for  carrying  out  his  plan.  The  object 
of  it  was  shorily  this — to  carry  away 
Winny  Cavana  by  force,  and  bring 
her  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  moun- 
tains behind  the  village  adverted  to. 
Here  he  was  to  have  an  old  buckle- 
beggar  at  himd  to  marry  them  the 
moment  Winny's  spirit  was  broken  to 
consent.  This  man,  a  degraded  cler- 
gyman, as  the  report  went,  wandered 
about  the  countr)'  in  given  spectacles 
and  a  short,  black  cloak,  always  ready 
and  willing  to  i)eiform  such  a  job  ; 
doubly  willing  and  ready  for  this  par- 
ticular one  from  the  reward  which 
Tom  had  promised  him.  If  even  the 
marriage  ceremony  should  fail,'  either 
througli  AVinuy's  obstinacy  or  the 
clergyman's  want  of  spirit "  to  go 
through  with  it  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion, still  he  would  keep  her  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  at  this  friend's  house, 
stopi)ing  there  himself  tcx) ;  and  at  thci 
end  of  that  time,  should  he  tail  in  ob- 
taining her  consent,  he  would  quit  the 
country  for  a  while,  and  allow  hei*  to 
return  home  "  so  bhisted  in  charaetrr" 
that  even  "  that  whelp"  would  dis- 
own her.  Tiiere  was  a  jJivtty  speci- 
men oi'  a  lover — a  husband  ! 

It  was  now  the  end  of  June.  The 
weaiher  had  been  dry  tor  some  time, 
and  the  nights  wore  clear  and  mild  ; 
th:^  s:ars  shone  brightly,  and  the  early 
dawn  would  s«.H)n  pi*esini  a  heavy  dew 
h:in':in;j:  on  the  bushe-*  and  the  grass. 
The  meon  was  on  the  wane ;  but  at  a 
hue  hour  of  the  night  it  w;\s  cous[ueu- 


ous  in  the  heavens,  adding  a  stronger 
light  to  that  given  bj  the  clearness  of 
the  sky  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars. 

Ralhcash  and  Ratlicashmore  were 
sunk  in  still  repose ;  and  if  silence 
could  be  echoed,  it  was  echoed  by  the 
stillness  of  the  mountains  behind 
Shan  villa  and  beyond  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  had 
long  since  retired  to  rest,  and  now  lay 
buried  in  sleep,  some  of  them  in  con- 
fused dreams  of  jileasuro  and  delight. 

The  angel  of  the  dawn  was  scarcely 
yet  awake,  or  he  might  have  beard 
the  sound  of  muffled  horses'  feet  and 
muffled  wheels  creeping  along  the 
road  toward  the  lane  turning  up  to 
Uathcash  house,  about  two  hours  be- 
fore day;  and  he  must  have  seen  a 
man  with  a  dark  mask  mounted  on 
another  muffled  horse  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  cart. 

Presently  Tom  Murdock — there  is 
no  use  in  simulating  mystery  where 
none  exists — took  cluirge  of  the  horse 
and  cart  to  prevent  them  from  mov- 
ing, while  three  men  stole  up  toward 
the  house.  Ay,  there  is  Bully-dhu's 
deep  bark,  and  they  aro  already  at  the 
door. 

*'  That  dog  !  he'll  betray  us,  boys,** 
said  one  of  the  men. 

'•  I'd  blow  his  brains  out  if  this  pis-, 
tol  was  loaded,''  sai<l  another ;  '*  and 
I  wanted  Tom  to  give  me  a  cartridge." 

''  lie  wouldn't  let  any  one  load  but 
liimself,  and  he  was  right;  a  shot 
would  be  twiste  as  bad  as  the  dog; 
beside,  he's  in  the  bai'k  yard,  and 
cannot  get  out.  Never  heed  him,  but 
to  work  as  fast  as  possible." 

Old  Ned  Cavana  and  Winny  heard 
not  only  the  dog,  but  the  voices. 
Winny  s  heart  foretold  the  whole 
thing  in  a  moment,  and  she  braced 
her  nerves  for  the  scene. 

Till*  door  was  now  smiished  in,  and 
the  tlin^e  men  entered.  .  By  this  time 
old  Netl  ha«l  drawn  on  his  trousers ; 
and  as  he  was  ilirowing  his  caat  over 
h.s  head  to  get  his  arms  into  the 
sleeves  he  was  seized,  and  ere  you 
C;»nld  count  ten  ho  was  pinioned,  with 
his  arms  behind  him  and  his  legs  lied 
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at  rlie  ankles,  and  a  Laiidkerchicf  tied 
:;•>-'  h:-5  month.  Thus  rcnd^^ed 
f»  rt':i!y  powerless,  he  was  thrown 
Ij.'k  iijion  the  bed,  and  the  room-door 
I.^ki^.  Jamosy  Doyle,  who  slept  in 
(ji  bm.  had  heard  the  crash  of  the 
ikvir,  and  dressed  himself  in  "  less 
\h\\\  no  lime,''  let  IJuUy-dhu  out  of 
il.e  yard,  and  brought  him  to  tlie 
fp^nt  (k»or,  in  at  which  he  rushed  like 
an2:or.  But  Jamesy  Doyle  did  not 
p  in.  That  was  not  hia  game ;  but 
L;  'peeped  in  at  the  window.  No 
D:lit  had  been  struck,  so  he  could 
Qakc  nothing  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in- 
giik  except  from  the  voices ;  and 
frf)in  what  he  heard  he  could  make  no 
iiL?iake  a?  to  the  object  of  this  attack. 
He  could  not  tell  whether  Tom  Mur- 
df-ck  was  in  the  house  or  not,  but  he 
di-l  not  hear  his  voice.  One  man 
sajil,  •' Come,  now,  be  quick,  Larrj-; 
the  sooner  we're  off  with  her  the  bet- 
ter;' 

Jama«:y  waited  for  no  more ;  he 
tnrncd  to  the  lane  as  the  shortest  way, 
Ui:  at  a  glance  he  saw  the  horse  and 
cart  and  the  man  on  horseback  on  the 
r%d  outi>idc ;  and  turning  again  he 
daned  off  across  the  fields  as  fast  as 
bis  lejrs  could  carry  him. 

BnUy-^lhu,  havuig  gained  access  to 
the  house,  showed  no  disposition  to 
fccnpromise  the  matter.  "No  quar- 
ter!"  was  his  cry,  as  he  flew  at  the 
Dearest  man  to  him,  and  seizing  him 
l)j  the  throat,  brought  him  to  the 
pound  with  a  sought  where  in  spite  of 
hU  stniwles,  he  held  him  fast  with  a 
iHent,  deadly  grip.  lie  had  learned 
this  much,  at  least,  by  his  encounter 
»iih  the  mastiff  on  New  Year's  day. 

Careless  of  their  comiMinion's  strait, 
''bo  they  thought  ought  to  be  able  to 
defond  llimseK  the  other  two  fellows — 
mhJ  powerful  fellows  they  were — pro- 
wcJed  to  the  bed-room  to  their  left ; 
they  had  locked  the  door  to  their 
^t,  leaving  poor  old  Ned  tied  and 
insensible  on  the  bed.  "Winny  was 
now  dressed  and  met  them  at  the 
door. 

••  Are  you  come  to  commit  murder  ?** 
khe  cried,  as  they  stopped  her  in  the 


doorway ;  '*  or  have  you  done  it  al- 
ready ?     Let  me  to  my  father^s  room." 

"  The  sorra  harm  on  him,  miss,  nor 
the  sorra  take  the  hair  of  his  head 
we'll  hurt  no  more  nor  your  own. 
Come,  put  on  your  bonnet  an'  cloak, 
an*  come  along  wid  us ;  them's  our 
ordlicrs." 

"  You  have  a  master,  then.  Wliere 
is  he?  where  is  Tom  Murdock? — I 
knew  Tom  Murder  should  have  been 
his  name.     Where  is  he,  I  say  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  no  talk ;  but  on  wid 
your  bonnet  and  cloak  at  wanst." 

*'  Never ;  nor  shall  I  ever  leave  this 
house  except  torn  from  it  by  the  most 
hmtal  force.  Where  is  your  master, 
I  say  ?  Is  he  afraid  of  the  rope  him- 
self which  he  would  thus  put  round 
your  necks?" 

**  Come,  come,  on  wid  your  bonnet 
an'  cloak,  or,  be  the  powers,  we'll  take 
you  away  as  you  are." 

"  Never ;  where  iB  your  master,  I 
say?" 

"  Come,  Larry,  we  won't  put  up 
wid  any  more  of  her  piUaver ;  out 
wid  the  worsted." 

Here  Biddy  ISIurtagh  rushed  in  to 
her  mistress's  aid  ;  but  she  was  soon 
overpowered  and  tied  **neck  and 
heels,"  as  they  called  it,  and  thrown 
upon  ^Vinny's  bed.  They  had  tlie 
precaution  to  gag  her  also  with  a 
liandkerchief,  that  she  might  not  give 
the  alarm,  and  they  locked  the  door 
like  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

Larr}',  whoever  he  was,  then  pulled 
a  couple  of  skeins  of  coarse  worsted 
from  his  pocket,  while  his  companion 
seized  Winny  round  the  waist,  out- 
side her  arms ;  and  the  other  fellow, 
who  seemed  expert,  soon  tied  her  feet 
together,  and  then  her  liands.  A 
thick  handkerchief  was  then  tied 
across  her  mouth. 

*'  Take  care  to  lave  plenty  of  braith- 
in'  room  out  iv  her  nose,  Lany,"  said 
tlie  other  ruffian ;  and,  thus  rendered 
unable  to  move  or  scream,  tliey  car- 
ried her  to  the  road  and  laid  her  on 
the  car.  The  horseman  in  the  mask 
asked  them  where  the  thinl  man  was, 
and  thev  replied  that  he  must  have 
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'•made  off"  from  the  dop:,  for  thai 
they  neither  saw  nor  heard  httn  after 
the  ilog  flew  at  him. 

This  was  likely  enough.  He  was 
the  only  man  of  the  party  in  whom 
Tom  Murdook  could  not  place  the 
most  nnbounded  confidence. 

"The  cowaiTlly  rascal"  he  said, 
**  Wo  ranflt  do  without  hira  " 

But  he  had  not  made  off  from  the 
dog. 

Tlie  cart  was  well  provided — to  do 
Tom  Murdock  justice — with  a  feat  lie  r- 
hed  over  plenty  of  at  raw,  and  plenty 
of  gootl  cuveriag  to  keep  onl  the  night 
air.  Tliey  started  at  a  brisk  trtDt,  still 
keeping  the  hai'ses'  feet  and  the 
wheela  muffled ;  and  they  passed 
down  the  road  where  the  reader  was 
once  eanght  at  a  dof^-fi^ht. 

But  to  return,  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
Ratliea-sh  house,  Bully-dhu  was 
worth  a  score  of  old  Ned  Cavana, 
«ven  supposinf]^  him  to  have  been  at 
liberty,  and  free  of  the  corrls  by  which 
ho  was  bound.  The  po<Dr  old  man 
had  worked  the  handkerchief  by  wliieh 
he  had  beeu  gagged  off  his  mouth,  by 
rubbing  it  against  the  bed-post,  lie 
Iiad  theji  rolled  himself  to  the  door ; 
but  further  tlrnn  that  he  was  powerless, 
eyeept  to  ascertain,  by  placing  his 
chin  to  the  thumb^latcli,  for  he  had 
got  upon  his  feet  J  that  it  was  fastened 
outside*  He  then  set  up  a  lamentable 
demtmd  for  hel[j — ^upoa  Winny,  upon 
Biddy  Muriagh.  and  upon  BuUy-dhu, 
TliC  dog  wa;*  tlie  only  one  who  an- 
swered Mm,  with  a  smothered  growl, 
for  he  still  held  fast  by  the  grip  he 
had  taken  of  the  man's  throat.  Poor 
Bully  1  you  need  not  have  been  bo 
pertiuacioua  of  tliat  grip — the  man 
has  been  dead  for  the  last  ten  min- 
utes I  Finding  that  it  was  indeed  so, 
from  the  j>erfect  stillness  of  the  man, 
BnUy-dhu  released  his  hold,  and  lay 
lickmg  his  paws  and  keeping  up  an  an- 
gry growl,  in  answer  to  the  old  man*d 
ones. 

We  must  leave  them  and  follow 
Jamesy  Doyle  across  the  fields,  and 
see  if  it  was  cowardic©  that  made  him 
run  so  fast  from  the  scene  of  danger. 


Ah,  no !  Jame«y  was  not  that  Rorl  i 
a  chap  at  all.  He  was  plucky 
well  as  tiijc  to  the  heart'ii  coi-e.  No 
wm  his  intelligence  and  judgment  iriP 
fault  for  a  moment  as  to  the  best 
course  for  him  to  adopt.  Seebig  the 
fearful  odds  of  three  stout  men 
against  him,  he  knr^w  tiiat  he  could  do 
better  than  to  remain  there,  to  he  tiinl 
*'^  neck  and  crop"  like  the  po^jr  old 
man  ami  Biddy.  So,  having  brought 
Bully-dhu  round  and  given  hira  hiB 
cue,  he  started  off,  and  never  drcw_ 
breath  until  he  found  himself  outsid 
Em  on -a-k  nock's  window  at  ShanviL 
on  his  way  to  the  nearest  P^^*j 
station. 

*'  Are  yon  there,  Emon  ?"  said 
tapping  at  it. 

"  Yes,"  Emon  replied  from  his  bed 
**  who  are  you,  or  what  do  you  want  i 

''Jamesy    Doyle   from      Ralhc 
house.    Get  np  at  wanst  1    They  Imf 
taken  away  Mi^s  Winny." 

"  Great  heaven !  do  you  say  so| 
Here,   father,  get  np  in   a  jiffy  ail 
dress   yourseli'.      They  have 
away  Winny  Cavana,   and  wo  mu 
be  off  to  the  n^scue  like  a  shot, 
in,   Jam»2sy,    my    boy."     And 
they  were  ** drawing  on*'  their  clothe 
they  liuestioned  him  as  to  the  particB^ 
lara. 

But  Jamesy  had  few  such  to  giv 
them,  as  the  reader  knows  ;  for,  like  \ 
sensible  boy,  he  wa^  off  for  help  witJ 
out  waiting  for  parlieulars* 

The  principal  point,  however, 
to  know  what  road  they  hatl    take 
Upon  this  Jamesy  was  .uble  to  i 
w*ith  some  certainty,  for  ere  1 
started  finally  off,    he   had  watch€ 
them,  and  he  had  seen  the  cart  mot 
on  under  the  smothered  cries  of  Wii 
ny ;  and  ho  heard  the  horseman  i 
"  Now,   boys,   through   the  pass 
twecn  '  the  sisters.* " 

"They  took    the  road  to  the 
from  the  end  of  the  bine,  that's  aU  i 
know  ;  so  let  you  cut  across  the  < 
try  as  fast  aa   you  can,  an'  yoall 
at  Boher  before  them.     Don't 
me  now,  for  1  muat  go  on  to  the  ; 
lice  station  an'  hurry  out  tlic 
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oud  his  men ;  if  jou  can  clog  them  at 
the  bridge  till  I  cum'  up  with  the  po- 
lice, all  will  be  right,  an'  we'll  liave 
her  back  wid  us.  I  know  very  well  if 
I  had  a  word  wId  Miss  Winny  un- 
known to  the  men,  she  would  have 
sent  me  for  the  police ;  but  I  took  you 
in  my  way — ^it  wasn't  twenty  perch 
of  a  round." 

'•Thank  you,  Jamesy,  a  thousand 
times !  There,  be  off  to  the  sergeant, 
as  fast  as  you  can ;  tell  him  you  call- 
ed here,  and  that  I  have  calculated 
eveiything  in  my  mind,  and  for  him 
«ind  his  men  to  make  for  Boher-na- 
Milthiogue  bridge  as  fast  as  possible. 
There,  be  off,  Jamesy,  and  I'll  give 
Tou  a  pound-note  if  the  police  are  at 
the  bridge  before  Tom  Muixiock  comes 
ihroagh  the  pass  with  the  cart." 

**  You  may  keep  your  pound,  man  ! 
Fd  do  more  nor  that  for  IVIiss  Wmny." 
And  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 
The  father  and  son  were  now  dress- 
eJ,  and,  arming  themselves  with  two 
stoat  sticks,  they  did  not  "let  the 
grass  grow  under  their  feet.'*  They 
homed  on  until  they  came  to  the  road 
turning  down  to  where  we  have  indi- 
cated that  our  readers  were  once 
emght  at  a  dog-fight.  Here  Emon 
examined  the  road  as  well  as  he  could 
by  the  dim  light  which  prevailed,  and 
fonnd  the  fresh  marks  of  wheels.  He 
couldscarccly  understand  them.  They 
w«re  not  like  the  tracks  of  any  wheels 
\»  had  ever  seen  before,  and  tliere 
w<»re  no  tracks  of  horses'  feet  at  all, 
althcmgh  Jamesy  had  said  there  was  a 
horseman  beside  the  horse  and  cart. 

Emon  soon  put  down  these  unusual 
appearances — and  he  could  not  well 
fcfine  them  for  want  of  light — to 
some  cunning  device  of  Tom  Murdock ; 
and  how  right  he  was ! 

"Come  on,  father,"  said  he.  «I 
wn  quite  certain  they  liave  gone  down 
here,  I  know  Tom  Murdock  has 
^ty  of  associates  in  the  county 
Cavan,  and  the  pass  between  *  tlie  sis- 
ters' is  the  shortest  way  he  can  take. 
Beside,  Jamesy  heard  him  say  the 
•wds.  Our  plan  must  be  to  cut 
ttn»3  the  country  and  get  to  Mil- 


thiogue  bridge  before  they  get  through 
tlie  pass  and  so  escape  us.  What  say 
you,  father — are  you  able  and  willing 
to  push  on,  and  to  stand  by  me  ?  Rec- 
ollect the  odds  that  are  against  us, 
and  count  the  cost." 

*•  Emon,  I'll  count  nothing ;  but 
I'Jl— ' 

"  Here,  father,  in  here  at  this  gap, 
and  across  by  the  point  of  Mullagh 
hill  beyond ;  we  must  get  to  Boher 
before  them.'' 

"  ril  count  no  cost,  Emon,  I  was 
going  to  tell  you.  I'm  both  able  and 
willmg,  thank  God,  to  stand  by  you. 
You  dc3er\'e  it  well  of  me,  and  so  do 
the  Cavanas.  God  forbid  I  should 
renuagc  my  duty  to  you  and  them ! 
Aren't  ye  all  as  wan  as  tlie  same  thing 
tome  now?" 

Emon  now  knew  that  his  father 
knew  all  about  AVinny  and  him. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  des- 
perate man,  and  he'U  stop  at  nothing." 

"  Is  it  sthrivhi'  to  cow  me  you  are, 
Emon  ?" 

"  No,  father ;  but  you  saw  the  state 
my  mother  was  in  as  we  left." 

*'  Yes,  I  did,  and  why  wouldn't  she  ? 
But  shure  that  should  not  stop  us 
when  we  have  right  on  our  side  ;  an' 
God  knows  what  hoult,  or  distress, 
that  poor  girl  is  in,  or  what  that  vil- 
hiin  may  do  to  her;  an'  what  state 
would  your  mother  be  in  if  you  were 
left  a  desolate  madman  all  your  life 
through  that  man's  wickedness  ?" 

These  were  stout  words  of  his  fath- 
er, and  almost  assured  Emon  that  all 
would  be  well. 

"  Father,"  ho  continued, "  if  we  get 
to  the  bridge  before  them,  and  can 
hold  it  for  half  an  hour,  or  less,  the 
police  will  be  up  with  Jamesy  Doyle, 
and  we  shall  be  all  right." 

The  conversation  was  now  so  fre- 
quently interrupted  in  getting  over 
ditches  and  through  hedges,  and  they 
had  said  so  much  of  what  they  had  to 
say,  that  they  were  nearly  quite  silent 
for  the  rest  of  the  way,  except  where 
Emon  pointed  out  to  his  father  the 
easiest  place  to  get  over  a  ditch,  or 
through  a  hedge,  or  up  the  face  of  a 
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liith  Bolh  their  hearra  were  evklent- 
\y  in  tlieir  jauniej.  No  less  the  fa- 
ther's dian  tho  son's  :  the  will  made 
the  way. 

The  diipplotl  specks  of  red  hu'l  still 
an  hour  to  slumber  ere  the  d/iwn 
awoke,  and  thej  had  reached  the  9|iot ; 
there  was  the.  bridge,  the  Boher-na- 
Milthiogue  of  our  lirst  chapter,  witliiii 
a  stone*:*  ihrow  of  them.  They  ci*ept 
to  t!ie  battlement  and  peen*d  into  the 
passt  As  yet  no  sound  of  horse  or 
cart,  or  whispered  word,  reached  iheir 
caw. 

'"They  ran  at  lie  some  distance  off 
yet,  father/*  ^nid  Emon;  'Mhank 
God !  The  police  will  have  the  more 
tune  to  be  up.** 

**  Should  we  not  hide,  Emon  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  and  if  the  police  came 
Up  before  th^y  do,  they  should  hide 
abo.  That  villain  18  mounted ;  and  if 
a  strong  defence  of  the  pas^  w:h 
shown  too  soon,  he  would  turn  and  put 
epurs  lo  his  horse/' 

As  he  s[>okc  a  distant  noitie  was 
heard  of  holes'  feet  and  unmuffled 
wheels*  Tho  muffling  had  all  been 
taken  offm  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  far  end  of  the  pass  between  the 
mountain!*,  and  they  were  uow  hasten- 
ing their  speed. 

•*Thc  odds  will  be  fearfully  against 
us,  father,"  said  Emon,  who  now  felt 
more  than  ever  the  dangerous  position 
he  had  placed  his  father  in,  and  the 
fearful  desolation  his  loss  would  cause 
in  his  mother's  heart  and  in  his  home. 
He  felt  no  fear  for  himself.  '"You, 
had  better  leave  Tom  himself  to  me, 
lather,  I  know  he  will  bo  tho  man  on 
horseback.  Let  you  lay  hold  of  the 
horse*s  hca<l  under  tho  cart,  and  knock 
one  of  the  men,  or  both,  down  like 
lightniugj  if  you  can*  You  have  your 
knife  ready  to  cut  the  cords  tliat  tie 
herr 

"  I  have,  Emon ;  and  don't  you 
fear  me ;  one  of  them  shall  tumble  at 
all  events,  almost  Ijcfore  they  know 
that  we  are  on  them.  I  hope  I  may 
kill  him  out  an*  out ;  we  mijrht  then 
be  able  for  the  other  two.  Do  vou 
think  Tom  is  armed  ?'^  he  added,  turn* 


^liitriiff, 

m^  pale.     Bat  it  was  so  dark  ! 

did  not  see  it.  t 

*'I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
lie  cannot  have  expected  any  oj 
tion." 

**  God  grant  it,   Emon  1       I 
want  to  lion  Id  you  back,  but  doi 
*  fool-hardy,'  dear  boy.'* 

**  Do  you  want  Id  cow  me,  ( 
as  yoti  said  yourself,  just  now?** 

"  No,  Emon.  But  stoop,  sloop 
they  are.^' 

Crouching  behind  the  battlel 
of  the  bridge,  these  two  resolnU 
waited  the  approach  of  the  caval 
As   they  came  to  the  mouth  ol 
pass  the  elder  Lennon  sprang  l| 
iiead  of  the  horse  under  the  carl 
seizing  him  with  his  left  hand, 
the  man  who  drove  such  a  bl( 
felled  him  from  the  fhnH  upon 
he  sat.     Emon  had  already  seize, 
bridle  of  the  horseman  who  stUlj 
the  mask,  and  pushing  the  horse  1 
ward   on   his    haunches,  he    m4 
fierce  blow  at  tlic  riders  head 
his  stick.    But  he  had  darted  hia 
— spin's  he  had  none — into  his  h< 
skies,  which  made  him  plunge  fori 
rolling  Emon  on    tljo   ground- 
ward  to  the  cart  the  rider  then  m 
crj'ing  out,  *^  On,  on  with  tho  « 
But  Lennon's  father  was  still  faai 
on  the  horse's  head  with  his  left 
while  with  his  right  he  was  altel 
ly  defending  himself  against  ihi 
men,  for  the  first  had  somewhat  f 
ered,  who  were  in  charge  of  it.    j 

Tom  Munlock  would  have  il 
him  down  also,  and  turned  the  ■ 
in  iaTor  of  a  passage  through  9 
Emon  had  regained  his  feet,  and 
again  fastened  in  the  horse's  taj 
pustiing  him  back  on  liis  haum 
hoping  to  get  at  the  rider's  heu^ 
hitherto  liis  blows  had  only  fallen  i 
his  arms  and  chest.  Here  Torn! 
dock  fell  tho  want  of  the  spurs,  (^ 
hor^e  did  not  spring  forwanl  wi  *" 
and  foiX!e  enough  upon 
ant. 

A  fearful  struggle  now  ensi 
twcen  them.  The  men  at  the  a 
not  yet  ckared  their  way  froj 
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desperate  opposition  given  them  by 
oH  Leanon,  who  defended  himself 
ably,  and  at  tho  same  time  attacked 
•hem  furiously.  Ho  had  not  time, 
h-^TTcvcr,  to  cut  the  coixls  by  which 
Vrinny  was  bound.  A  single  pause 
b  the  use  of  his  stick  for  that  purpose 
would  have  been  fatal.  Neither  had 
bo  been  successful  in  getting  beyond 
his  first  position  at  the  horse's  head. 
During  the  whole  of  this  confused  at- 
tack and  defence,  poor  AVinny  Cavana, 
who  had  managed  to  shove  herself  up 
into  a  sitting  posture  in  the  cart,  con- 
tinued to  cry  out,  "Ob,  Tom  Mur- 
dod,  Tom  Murdock !  even  now  give 
mc  up  to  these  friends  and  be  gone, 
aad  I  swear  there  shall  never  be  a 
rord  more  about  it." 

Bat  Tom  Murdock  was  not  the  man 
other  to  yield  to  entreaties,  or  to  be 
tnffied  in  his  purpose.  He  had  waled 
Edward  Lennon  with  the  butt  end  of 
lua  whip  about  the  head  and  shoulders 
K  well  as  he  could  across  his  horse's 
head,  which  Lennon  had  judiciously 
kept  between  them,  at  tunes  making  a 
iamp  up  and  striking  at  Tom  with 
hb  stick. 

Hattera  had  now  been  interrupted 
too  long  to  please  Tom  Murdock,  and 
daiting  his  heels  once  more  into  his 
iiorse'a  sides,  he  sprang  forward, 
tolling   young  Lennon  on  the  road 

**  All  right  now,  lads !"  he  cried  ; 
"  on,  on  with  the  cart  I"  and  he  rode 
at  old  Lennon,  who  still  held  his 
Snnnd  against  both  his  antagonists 
tDanfully. 

But  all  was  not  right.  A  cry  of 
*"The  police,  tlie  police !"  issued  from 
OQC  of  the  men  at  the  cart,  and  Jame- 
sj  Doyle  with  four  policemen  were 
I  seen  hurrying  up  the  borcen  from  the 
fower  road. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unjust  to  ae- 
case  Tom  Murdock  of  cowardice  even 
then — ^it  was  not  one  of  his  faults — ^if 
npon  seeing  an  accession  of  four  arm- 
ed policemen  he  turned  to  fly,  leaving 
his  companions  in  for  it.  One  of  them 
fled  too;  but  Pat  Lennon  held  the 
other  fast. 
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As  Tom  turned  to  travei^e  the 
mountain  pass  back  again  at  full 
speed,  Lennon,  who  had  recovered 
himself,  sprang  like  a  tiger  once  more 
at  the  horse  3  head.  Now  or  never 
he  must  stay  his  progress. 

Tom  Murdock  tore  the  mask  from 
his  face,  and,  pulling  a  loaded  pistol 
from  his  breast,  he  said :  "  Lennon,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  injure  you 
when  I  saw  you  first  spring  up  from 
the  bridge  to-night ;  nor  will  I  do  so 
now,  if  your  own  obstinacy  and  fool- 
hardy madness  does  not  bring  your 
doom  upon  yourself.  Let  go  my  horse, 
or  by  hell  1 11  blow  your  brains  out ! 
this  shall  be  no  mere  tip  of  the  hurl, 
mind  you."  And  he  levelled  the  pis- 
tol at  his  head,  not  more  than  a  foot 
from  his  face. 

"  Never,  with  life !"  cried  Lennon  ; 
and  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Tom  s  pistol- 
arm.  Ah,  fatal  and  unhappy  chance ! 
His  stick  had  been  raised  to  strike 
Tom  Murdock  down,  and  he  had  not 
time  to  alter  its  direction.  Had  he 
struck  the  pistol-arm  upward,  it  might 
have  been  otherwise ;  but  the  blow  of 
necessity  descended.  Tom  Murdock 
fured  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
only  difference  it  made  was,  that  in- 
stead of  his  brains  having  been  blown 
out,  the  ball  entered  a  little  to  one 
side  of  his  left  breast. 

Lennon  jumped  three  feet  from  tl;e 
ground,  with  a  short,  sudden  shout, 
and  rolled  convulsively  upon  the  roaJ, 
where  soon  a  pool  of  bloody  mud  at- 
tested the  murderous  work  which  had 
been  done. 

The  angel  of  the  dawn  now  awoke, 
as  he  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol 
echoing  and  reverberating  through 
every  recess  in  the  many  hearts  of 
Slieve-dhu  and  Slieve-bawn.  Tom 
Murdock  fled  at  full  gallop ;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  policemen  fell  as  they 
heard  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  feet 
dying  av/ay  in  quadruple  regularity 
through  the  mountain  pass. 

Jamesy  Doyle,  who  was  light  of 
foot  and  without  shoe  or  stocking, 
rushed  forward,  sayuig,  "  Sergeant, 
I'll  follow  him  to  tho  end  of  the  pass, 
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an'  see  wbat  road  he'll  take."  Ani  he 
s;)?.l  onward  like  a  deer. 

*•  Cjinc,  Maher,"  said  the  sergeant, 
''  we'll  pursue,  however  hopeless. 
Co'tcr,  let  you  stop  with  the  prisoner 
we  have  and  the  young  woman ;  and 
lot  Donovan  stop  witli  the  wounded 
ma!i,  and  stop  the  blood  if  he  can." 

S?r^eant  Driscol  and  Maher  then 
started  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  in  the 
tra  ?k  of  Jamesy  Doyle,  in  full  pursuit. 

Tlicre  were  many  turns  and  twists 
in  the  pass  between  the  mountains.  It 
was  like  a  dozen  large  letter  S's 
strung  together. 

Driscol  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
listen.  Jamosy  was  beyond  their  ken, 
round  one  or  two  of  the  turns,  and 
they  could  not  bear  the  horse  gallop- 
ing now. 

*i All's  lost,"  said  the  sergeant; 
"  he'*g  clean  gone.  Let  us  hasten  on 
until  we  meet  the  boy;  perhaps  he 
knows  which  road  he  took." 

Jamesy  had  been  stooping  now  and 
then,  and  peering  into  the  coming 
light,  to  keep  well  in  view  the  man 
whom  he  pursued.  Ay,  there  he  was, 
sure  enough;  he  saw  him,  almost 
plainly,  galloping  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  crash, 
and  horse  and  rider  rolled  upon  the 
ground. 

"He's  down,  thank  God!'  cried 
Jamesy,  still  rushing  forward  with  some 
hope,  and  peering  into  the  distance. 
Presently  he  saw  the  horse  trot  on 
witli  his  head  and  tail  in  the  air, 
without  his  rider,  while  a  dark  mass 
lay  in  the  centre  of  the  road. 

*•  You  couldn't  have  betther  luck,  you 
bloodthirsty  ruffian,  you  I'  said  Jamesy, 
who  thought  that  it  was  heaven's 
lightning  that,  in  justice,  had  struck 
down  Tom  Murdoc'k  ;  and  he  main- 
tained the  samo  opinion  ever  aficr- 
warvl.  At  present,  however,  he  had 
not  tiino  to  philosoi)hlzj  upon  the 
ihoui^iit,  but  rushed  on. 

Soon  he  came  to  tlie  dark  muss 
upon  the  ro.ul.  It  was  Tom  Muixlock 
who  lay  there  stunned  and  insciiiblo, 
but  not  seriously  hurt  by  the  i-iU. 
There  was  nothing  of  heaven's  li^xht- 


ning  in  the  matter  at  alL  It  was  the 
common  come-down  of  a  stumbling 
horse  upon  a  bad  mountain  road  ;  but 
the  result  was  the  same. 

Jamesy  was  proceeding  to  thank 
God  again,  and  to  tie  his  legs,  when 
Tom  came  to. 

Jamesy  was  sorry  the  man's  thrance 
did  not  last  a  little  longer,  that  he 
might  have  tied  him,  legs  and  arms, 
with  his  own  handkerchief  and  sus- 
penders. But  he  was  late  now,  and 
not  quite  sure  that  Tom  Murdock 
would  not  murtler  hun  also,  and  "  make 
oir  afoot." 

Here  Jamesy  thought  he  heard  the 
hurried  step  of  the  police  coming 
round  the  last  turn  toward  him,  and 
as  Tom  was  struggling  to  his  feet,  a 
bright  thought  struck  him.  He 
"  whipt"  out  a  penknife  he  )iad  in  bis 
pocket,  and,  before  Tom  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  know  what  he  was 
about,  he  had  cut  his  suspenders,  and 
given  the  waist-band  of  his  trousers  a 
slip  of  the  knife,  opening  it  more  than 
a  foot  down  the  back. 

Tom  had  now  sufficiently  recovered 
to  understand  what  had  happened,  and 
to  know  the  strait  he  was  in.  He  had 
a  short  time  before  seen  a  man  named 
Wolff  play  Richard  IH.  in  a  bam  in 
C.  O.  S. ;  and  if  he  did  not  roar  lusti- 
ly, "  A  horse,  a  horse  I  my  kingdom 
for  a  horse  !"  ho  thought  it.  But  his 
horse  was  nearly  half  a  mile  away, 
where  a  green  spot  upon  the  roadside 
tempted  him  to  delay  a  little  his  jour- 
ney home. 

Tom  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  police.  He  made  a  des- 
perate swipe  of  his  whip,  which  he 
still  held  in  his  hand,  at  the  boy,  and 
s}>rung  to  his  feet.  But  Jamesy 
avoided  the  blow  by  a  side  jump,  and 
kt'pt  rourhig,  '*  Police,  police  !"  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  Tom  now  found  that 
he  had  been  outwitted  by  this  young 
boy.  lie  was  so  ]iamp?rcd  by  his 
lojse  trousers  about  his  heels  that  he 
could  mak<^  no  run  for  it,  and  soon  bc- 
c.ime  the  prisoner  of  Sergeant  Dris- 
o«>l  and  his  companion.  Well  done, 
Janiesv  I 
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FREDERICK    IIURTER. 


Frederick  Hurter,  (he  illustrious 
Lisiorian  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  died 
on  ihe  27th  of  August,  18G5,  in  Gratz, 
Austria,  in  tlie  seventy-eighth  year  of 
Lis  age.  Of  all  the  great  Catholic 
characters  which  we  have  lost  during 
the  past  year,  there  were  undoubtedly 
venr  few  who  Lave  shed  a  greater 
brilliancy  on  our  era,  and  still  our  loss 
has,  comparatively,  passed  unnoticed. 
Germany  has  certainly  paid  some  hom- 
age to  the  memory  of  that  great  Chris- 
tian; but  outside  that  country  almost 
{KDcral  silence  has  enshrouded  his  tomb. 
In  France,  for  example,  not  more 
tijan  tlircc  or  four  religious  newspa- 
pers have  devoted  to  him  even  a  few 
iitw,  and  these  all  derived  from  a 
common  source,  and  we  should  not  be 
iorprised  if  many  of  our  own  readers 
tboikl  DOW  learn  for  the  first  time, 
from  this  notice,  the  death  of  a  man  so 
jjstlj  celebrated. 

To  what,  then,  have  we  to  ascribe 
thii  forgctfulness  or  indifference? 
Perhaps  a  simple  comparison  of  dates 
^ill  account  ibr  it.  Ilurter  died,  as 
»e  bve  stated,  in  the  latter  part  of 
Aujrust,  and  La  Moricierc  in  the  early 
Iiw  of  the  following  month.  It  is 
^reforc  natural  to  conjecture  that  the 
Dcmory  of  the  great  historian  was  al- 
2i0st  forgotten,  or  for  the  time  absorb- 
^  in  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary 
lianlfeatations  and  triumphal  funeral 
t^rtmonies  which  have  honored  the  rc- 
•Jiiins  of  the  immortal  vanquished  of 
tostt'lfidardo.  It  must  be  admitted, 
lioircTcr,  that  such  was  not  just;  it 
"Ould  liavc  been  better  to  allow  to 
^  a  Lis  legitimate  share  of  respect, 
a-iJ,  Without  derogating  from  the  glory 
^*\  l-a  Moricierc,  render  also  to 
^urter  the  honor  to  which  he  was  so 


justly  entitled.  Beside,  their  names 
were  destined  to  be  associated,  for  both 
have  fought  under  the  same  flag,  al- 
though in  a  different  manner.  Both 
have  been  the  champions  of  the  Papal 
See,  one  with  his  brave  sword  and  the 
other  with  his  not  less  brave  pen ;  and 
both  have  left  magnificent  footprints  in 
the  religious  annals  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Another  explanation  of  this  appar- 
ent neglect,  more  natural  and  perhaps 
more  truthful,  might  be  found  in  the 
character  of  Frederick  Ilurter  itself, 
and  in  that  of  his  last  writings.  A 
long  time  previous  to  his  death  he  had 
achieved  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  the 
latter  part  of  his  long  life  being  de- 
voted to  learned  studies  of  undoubted 
merit  and  immense  advantage,  ])ut 
which  have  not  liad  the  same  general 
attraction  as  his  earlier  productions, 
particularly  with  the  French  people. 
We  freely  acknowledge  that  this  fact 
does  but  little  credit  to  the  Catholic  mind 
of  France,  but  it  is  nevertheless  unde- 
niable. A  kind  of  comparative  obscu- 
rity has  covered  with  us  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Hurter's  life,  and  this,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  principal  reason  that 
the  news  of  his  death  has  not  cre- 
ated a  deeper  sensation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  order  to  repair,  as  fur  as  it  lies 
in  our  power,  this  injustice  which  the 
Catholics  of  Germany  might  well  con- 
sider unfair  or  ungrateful,  we  would 
like  to  i-ender,  in  these  few  pages,  at 
least  a  feeble  homage  to  the  illustriou.^ 
dead.  AVe  desire  to  gather  together 
a  few  of  the  glorious  remembrances 
which  arc  associated  with  his  name, 
and,  above  all,  to  point  out  that  insati- 
able love  of  truth  and  ^vislvce  vjV\\vi\\ 
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wtXA  the  didtiugublimg  feature  of  hh 
rliaracter  ami  which  seems  to  liavc  pt^r- 
vadcd  hia  whole  beio^  innlcr  all  cir- 
ouinstances  ami  at  all  time?* 

Fit.'derlck  Emraanacl  ITurtcr  was 
bom  of  Protectant  parents  on  the 
lUth  of  May,  1787,  in  S<?hatrhausfMi, 
Swhzorland.  Ilia  father  was  prefect 
of  Ln^ano ;  hss  ni oilier  remarkab!c 
fur  licr  intelieci  a^  well  a?  for  her  de- 
cision of  character,  having  sprung 
from  the  noble  family  of  the  Zlegler^* 
When  scarcely  six  years  old,  the  child 
was  derply  moved  at  hearing  an  ac- 
count of  ttie  execution  of  Louis  llio  Six- 
teenth, and  before  he  had  attained  the 
nge  of  twelve  years  he  had  conceived 
fiuch  a  distaste  for  the  excesses  of  tlic 
revolutionary  Bpirit  then  prevailing 
tliat  it  eeems  never  to  have  iVtr^aken 
him.  At  tliis  early  age  he  vvrai  nii 
eager  etudent  of  the  '*  History  of  tlte 
Seven  Years*  War/*  antl  ilechircd  him- 
self in  favor  of  Maria  Then  ;ia  and 
af^aiust  the  King  of  Prussia*  Two 
years  afterward  a  discussion  having 
arisen  between  himself,  his  school- 
fellowe,  and  hii  teacher,  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  Pompey  and  Cicsar,  he 
promptly  and  energetically  took  llie 
part  of  the  former,  believing  that  in 
the  character  of  tiie  latter  was  to  be 
*^cen  the  personiiication  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  These  were  the  Jirst 
I  germa  of  that  admirable  sense  of  right 
which  distinguished  hirn  on  all  occa* 
gioos.  There  could  even  tiien  be  (ore- 
seen  in  that  child  the  future  man  des- 
tined at  some  day  to  be  the  defender  of 
the  most  august  jM>wer  in  the  world- 

From  Iii3  youth  upward,  and 
doubtless  from  the  same  feeling  of  be- 
iiig  riglit,  he  applied  lilmself  with 
marked  attention  to  asccrtam  the  true 
hiiilory  of  that  most  misrepresented 
epochs  the  middle  ages,  its  monastic 
InsititutionB,  and  it.^  great  pontiflTs. 
Of  the  latter  St.  Gregory  VI  I.  secmied 
to  have  mosit  attracted  him,  and  his 
youthful  mind  seems  to  have  dcli»;ht- 
ed  in  comparing  him  with  the  great 
men  of  ancient  ISome. 

Havuig  finished  his  preliminary 
studies   in  hid  oatiye   town^   Hurter 


sfudiel  in  the  different  cln^c?  of  the 
ology  at  the  University  of  Giillingeiii' 
whence  ho  obtained  his  diploma,  and, 
having  been  fn-st  appointeil  pastor  of 
an  obscure  village^  was  soon  removed 
to  Schaifhaiiscn. 

In  1824  he  was  appointed  chan 
col  lor  of  the  consistory  j  but  neltljc 
his  theological  studies^  nor  llie  dutie 
of  his  office  as  paatoi%  a  calling  he  had 
embraced  through  tlcferenee  tor  ht.^ 
father  rather  than  from  personal  iti^j 
cliaatiou,  diverted  him  from  the  object 
of  hia  early  prodikxrlions.  Thu^, 
wliile  at  Gottingen  he  found  leisure  tg 
write  a  "  History  of  ThcodoKc»  Kiii| 
of  the  Ostrogoths/*  It  was  his  firs 
e^Bny  as  historian,  being  at  the  Limi 
only  twenty  years  old* 

LuUt  he  wrote  a  book  on  tlie  fol 
lowing  subject,  proposed  by  the  Na 
tional    Institute   of    France :     **  Th€ 
Civil  State  during  the  Government  o^ 
the  Goths,  and  the  Fundamental  PriJi-^ 
ciples  of  the  Legislation  of  Throdoric 
and  hifl  Successors/'     But  tliis  work 
rcioaiiied  among  his  manuscripts  tin^ 
pubiisticd.     It    Wiis   at    SchaflTiiausca 
tliat  ho  rcsumcd  his  favorite  stiidic 
on    the   middle  ages,   and  completed 
them.     His  great  attraction  was  not 
a.^  might  be  expected,  Gregory  VXI.^| 
but  Innocent  liL,  probably  on  accoimtf 
of  a  collection  of  letters  written  bji 
that  great  pontiff,  published  by  Bu^ 
luze,  and   wljich    he    had    former lyJ 
bought  at  pubhc  sale  at   Guttingeiul 
He   certainly   had   not   then    the 
motes t  idea  that  that  book  would 
some  future  day  fonn  the  foundatiooJ 
of  his  fame*  and  the  means  of  a  radi-J 
cal  change  in  bis  Clmsiian  and  socju 
life.     He  commenced  his  book  on  lii-J 
noeent  IIL  in  1818,  but  it  was  not 
until  1633  that  (he  first  volume  ap« 
pcared.     The  second   was   publishedJ 
the  year  following*     la  1835  he  be  J 
came  president  of  (he  consistory,  atij 
ofiicc  whicfj  placid  him  at  the  bead  ot 
the  clergy  of  his  district,  and  which! 
he  resigned  after  fullilling  its  dutie-j] 
for  six  years.    He  published  the  third] 
volume  of  his  *•  History  of  Pope    li:- 
Doccnt''   in    the    meantime,    and    iu  1 
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1.^42  the  fourth  and  hist  volume  wiis 
given  to  tho  press. 

This  •'llisTory"  wa?  not  only  a 
jrcat  literary  sucocs:*,  it  was  more. 
It  [)n)'Jace'.l  a  dc'cidod  revolution  in 
hiitorloal  ?oIenoe.  Tho  eiToct  of  it  in 
SwiiZ'i^rlrind,  Germany,  and  in  iact 
ihe  whole  of  Europe,  was  immense. 
Tisc  exti-aonlinary  part  enacted  by 
ihat  ?reat  Pope  was  seen  for  the  first 
lim?  ill  its  projier  li;^ht.  By  the  irre- 
^Isiible  logic  of  facts,  Hurler  demon- 
s.mted  how  the  august  institutions  of 
tho  p:jpai*y  accomplished  its  mission 
with  a  success  wliicli,  up  to  his  time, 
had  never  been  conjectured.  Every 
one  became  convinced  that  it  was  the 
pa|iacy  alone  that  had  mastered  and 
tf-mpcrcd  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
the  half-civilized  nations  of  Europe-, 
In  order  to  more  eternal  and  spiritual 
cni^.  '^  Since  then,"  says  Ilurter  hini- 
K-lf.  in  his  preface  to  the  third  Ger- 
man edition  of  his  first  volume,  page 
21,  "a  great  number  of  inveterate 
•.iTors  were  corrected,  many  tra^lition- 
al  prejudices  dissipated,  many  doubts 
rc-moved;  certain  minds  drew  light 
ilieretrom,  others  found  a  guide  in  it, 
ittl  others  attained  conviction  from  its 
pag^?.  Comparing  tho  present  with 
ilic  [jast,  iKioplc  became  more  circum- 
j^  in  their  judgments  and  less  in- 
consistent in  tlieir  conclusions,  and 
at  lost  an  answer  was  found  to  the  fa- 
raon?  question  of  tho  Roman  governor, 
"What  is  tnith  ?"  (  Quid  est  Veritas?) 
"Truth  is  what  is  based  on  the  indis- 
['^Jtaiilc  proofs  of  history  and  agrees 
»ith  the  nature  of  all  things."  Sebas- 
tian Brunner,  a  distinguished  German 
^ritL'f,  after  reading  the  "  History  of 
Innooi'ntlll.,"  gave  the  following  opiu- 
•"u  of  its  author:  '•!  hold  !Mr.  Ilur- 
t'rt.>lM.*  the  greatest  of  historians ;  no 
^■ctiiaTious  to  him  embraces  a  whole 
^^laiy  in  so  admirable  a  picture. 
Hurlpr  is  the  apostolic  historian  of 
^••^  nineteenth  century."  This  apos- 
J'juipcif  Frederick  Ilurter  was  the 
inore  cfBcicnt,  being  exercised  by  a 
J  Potf-atant  and,  what  was  more,  by  the 
I'^sidont  of  a  consistory.  And  be- 
■ido,  who  would  not  yield  to  the  testi- 


mony of  a  man  whose  loyalty  and  in- 
tegrity were  above  all  suspicion,  and 
who  bad  made  it  the  rule  of  his  life 
to  observe  the  mo?t  rigid  impartially 
in  all  his  own  views ;  to  seek  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  to  honor  virtue  and 
merit  wherever  met,  without  except- 
ing those  who  differed  from  him,  so  as 
to  neglect  nothing  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  task  in  the  most  perfect 
possible  manner  ?  llis  indeed  were  ad- 
mirable qualities,  particularly  when 
wc  consider  how  history  was  written 
in  those  times  by  writers  looked  upon 
as  models  and  masters.  But  let  us  not 
enlarge  on  this  topic ;  the  ^  Ilistorj'  of 
Innocent"  is  found  in  every  library ;  let 
us  mther  show  how  that  book  earned 
for  its  author  a  reward  far  greater 
than  mere  worldly  reputation. 

His  literary  success,  and,  what  was 
moi'c,  the  undeniable  sen'ices  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Catholic  cause,  could 
not  but  excite  the  jealousy  and  dislike 
of  his  fellow  Protestants.  His  *•  Ex- 
cursion to  Vienna  and  Presburg," 
which  was  published  soon  after  he  vis- 
ited Austria,  in  1839,  excited  their  an- 
ger to  the  highest  degree.  Blinded  by 
their  passions,  they  resolved  to  put  him 
on  trial,  so  as  to  find  him  guilty  and  so 
depose  him.  In  his  *'  fixpos^  of  tho 
Motives  of  his  Conversion  "  he  states 
that  they  put  him  the  unfair  question, 
**Are  you  a  Pi-otestant  at  heart?*' 
"  This  question,"  he  continues, "  had  no 
relation  whatever  with  the  alleged  facts 
bearing  on  my  public  oflice,  but  only 
with  my  •  History  of  Innocent  lU.*  and 
whh  a  visit  to  Vienna.  I  refused  to 
answer,  because  they  wanted  rather  to 
discover  what  I  disbelieved  than  what 
I  believed."  This  refusal  excited  a 
violent  storm  of  indignation  agamst 
him.  After  trying  many  times  to 
avert  it,  and  after  suffering  the  most 
unworthy  attacks  with  patience  and 
fortitude,  he  seized  his  pen  and  ful- 
minated his  defense  under  the  follow- 
ing title,  "  President  Hurter  and  his 
Pretended  Colleagues." 

More  painful  trials  still  awaited  him. 
Two  of  his  daughtera,  one  immediately 
after  the  other,  bccjime  alEictcd  with 


a  malady  ivliich  was  soon  lo  deprive 
him  of  tlicm,  and,  while  prayers  fur 
tUeir  recovery  were  ht'iiig  ulTLTod  up 
in  aJl  ihc  Oilholic  fou vents  of  Switx- 
crlaud,  his  punlatiicrul  opponents  rx- 
hibited  the  most  unrhantuhli!  '\)\\ 
tumbling  the  dag^^r  of  griiT  gtill  fui'- 
thcr  into  a  piixiut':?  he:irr.  A  less 
cnorg<*tie  chameter  would  doiibtleiis 
have  succumbed  lo  such  cruel  wounds, 
but  Ilurter  rftmuhied  true  in  the  inaxiui 
of  tho  port : 

utium, 


**  The  race  of  those  tyrants  is  not 
yet  extujct,**  he  gomewhere  Biiy^*  **  I 
find  *il ill  men  who  dciirc  every  one  to 
Ik>w  Iwtbre  thcmi  and  tltiil  fViTylhiiii^ 
they  dt>  ajjaUust  those  who  dure  dl^^eard 
such  a  mis^erable  scrviludL^  j^lrjtild  b^* 
commended."  •  Hurler  did  betler  tiiuu 
to  imitiite  the  ancient  philuiopher;  he 
accepted  hU  InaU  with  truly  Chrii^liuu 
resignation,  perc^ivhig  in  lh<nn  the 
call  of  God  to  newer  and  higher 
duties.  **  I  discovered  in  them,**  he 
writes  ♦*  I  ho  means  of  ray  salvation 
and  my  sanciificjitiou,     I  look  upon  the 

Lttonn  which  has  burst  over  rae  as   a 

'signal  on  I  he  road  I  have  to  follow. 
At  the  5,amc  time  I  receive  1  I  he  deep 
conviction  tljat  no  peace  wa^  to  be  ex- 
pected with  such  people.  My  choice 
was  therefore  made.    1  threw  ofT  titles, 

kolHccs^  and  income!?*  and  went  back  to 
private  life  because  I  wad  disgusted 
with  a  sect  which,  through  ratlonalL^m, 
Upset  all  Christian  dogmiu,  and,  throu^li 

I  pletldm,  traiaplus  morale  under  foot,"  t 
What  hearty  frauknes^^,  wliat  noble  feel- 
ing!*, and  what  a  true  Bcnse  of  justice ! 
Justice  he  dt'iuanded  as  well  for 
olheri  iU  for  hunself ;  therefore  he  did 
not  fciu"  lo  defend  the  Catholic  cause 
in  hi8  bookin.  In  his  work  on  the  "  Con- 
vents of  Argovia  and  their  Accusers*' 
(1841),  and  on  the  **  Per^fccutions  of 
the  Catholic  Church  iu  Swilzerkntr' 
•  -n     '    '  -   -  p^vj 

t      '  A.i!rS«hitrhrroii, 

p  1"  i»f  lliU  urtklo  nri* 

!■*  Well  n*  fn'Kio  «ri 

buUqntj  **  of  Blay- 


(1843)»  he  denounces  the  tyranny  of 
hi^  Protestant  compatriots  in  unmeas* 
ured  terms.  For  this  reason,  also,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  184a  to  plead,  al- 
though in  vain,  the  cause  of  tlie  Catho- 
lics in  Switzerland. 

Having,  us  we  have  seen,  rt^signed 
his  position,  he  had  an^ple  leisure  to 
devutc  lumaelf  lo  the  more  prortnind 
study  of  the  Catliolie  doctrine,  the 
dogmas  of  which  he  had  already  in- 
wardly admilte/h  The  ^'Svmlxdlsm'' 
of  Madder  he  found  of  grt*at  utility,  an<l 
the  ^-^  Exposition  of  the  Holy  Mas^i," 
by  Innocent  IIL.  served  greatly  to 
strengthen  his  religious  conviction*. 

Hurler,  however,  was  not  pnwipi- 
tato.  He  desired  that  in  taking  bo 
important  u  step  conviction  should  ha 
preceded  by  mature  deliberation. 
About  thia  time  he  writes :  **  He  would 
CiM'tainly  be  mistaken  who  shmild  think 
that  I  entered  thcintrrhr  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  because  I  wjis  solely  led 
away  by  its  external  ferm^.  I  \vri> 
neitljer  a  wanderer  nor  halr-braiae<l. 
Undoubtedly  tho  exterior  impre^-'J 
me;  but  I  was  not,  however,  theivforo 
relieved  from  examitiing  iia  I'undame: 
tal  [jrineiples  willi  due  cai*e,  or  from  si 
dying  the  interior  with  projKsr  ciiutiQii^ 
I  cuteivd  it  first  through  eurioidty, 
raoro  visitor,  as  it  were,  and  I  ex:im- 
incd  everything  thai  I  saw  like  om' 
who,  wanting  to  f»urchiL»e  a  house,  tir-r 
looks  closely  at  erery  part  of  it  bt*iortJ 
clojiing  the  bargain.  In  that  way  I 
think  I  acquii'ed,  on  many  jwiiits  true 
and  more  complete  ileas  than  the  f 
qaenters  of  I  he  house,  and  those  who 
have  spent  their  livei  in  it.  1  have 
too  long  postponed  my  fix*e  deeisioi 
not  to  have  earned  the  right  to  be  ahl 
to  decide  whether  the  house  sultn  mo 
or  not,  or  if  any  changes  be  reqniixiid/* 

It  h  interesting  to  s^ee,  in  his  **  Ex- 
position of  Motives,"  the  narrnlion  of 
all  iJie  doubts  under  which  he  hibored 
previous  to  making  a  final  deeijioii; 
how  bid  luiiid  gradually  appi^oaehed  la 
a  kuoM ledge  of  the  truth  as  he  pro* 
gi^essed  in  his  investigation ;  Itow  a 
thousand  external  eircm  de- 
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tribufcd  to  shake  his  will,  and  finally 
limv  his  conversion  was  less  his  own 
work  than  the  effect  of  thai  divine  favor 
solicited  bv  Catholic  charity,  of  which 
Ij3  speaks  so  feelingly  in  his  *'  Geburt 
and  Wiedergebnrt." 

The  struggle  was  at  last  over.     On 
ihc  ICih  of  Jun?,  the  feast  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Rcgi5,  he  ibrmally  made  his  abju- 
ration before  Cardinal  Ostini,  formerly 
ntmcio  in  Switzerland,  at  the  Roman 
C'3l]ege,and  fiyo.  days  afterward,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Louis  de  Gonzagn,  he  re- 
ceived the  blessed  sacrament  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  congregation  of 
the  faitliful.     The  prophetic  words  of 
Gregory  XVI.  were  then  confirmed: 
^  Spero  che  lei  sera  mioJigUo''  (I  hope 
that  one  day  you  will  bo  my  son). 
Tiie  church  and  her  head  numbered 
one  child  more.     God  had  thus  reward- 
ed by  his  grace  the  perfect  sincerity 
which  the  humble  penitent  had  ever 
made  the  rule  of  his  lite.  Wc  may  also 
be  allowed  to  believe  that  the  sweet  pro- 
tection of  the  Mother  of  God  had  effica- 
ciously operated  in  his  favor,  for  even 
while  a  Protestant  he  had  many  times 
pleaded  her  cause  with  his  brethren. 
The  news  of  his  conversion  created 
quite  different  feelings.     If  the  great 
Catholic    family   rejoiced,  and    with 
unanimous  voice    thanked   God    for 
having  favorably  heard  their  prayers, 
Protestantism    felt    wounded  to   the 
very  heart.    The  reason  is  easily  un- 
derstood.   The  edifying  example   of 
humiUty  exhibited    by  a    man    hke 
Ilarter  was  necessary  to  win  over  a 
great  number  of  souls  until  then  ir- 
resolute and  wavering,  as  some  plan- 
ets attract  their  satellites  in  space. 

As  to  him,  full  of  gratitude  toward 
God,  his  soul  replete  with  light  and 
peace,  his  head  high  and  serene,  he 
trent  back  to  hia  native  town  to  re- 
sume his  litterary  labors  in  retire- 
ment, as  well  as  to  undergo  a  scries 
of  new  persecutions,  the  last  consecra- 
tion of  the  Christian,  "lamnotsonar- 
row-minded,**  he  wrote  some  time  af- 
terward, "  that  I  did  not  expect  wicked 
judgments,  base  calumnies,  and  every 
kind  of  insult    Facts  have,  however. 


far  exceeded  ray  anticipations,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  did  not  think  those 
men  capable  of  going  so  far  in  their 
wickcdnes?."  Finally  it  became  im- 
possible for  ITurter  to  remain  longer 
at  Schaff'hausen,  and,  beside,  a  new 
and  better  career  was  soon  opened 
for  him.  IJe  received  from  Vienna 
an  invitation  to  become  the  histori- 
ogmplier  of  the  empire.  He  accepted 
the  appointment  and  entered  n[)on  the 
fulfilment  of  its  duties.  Safe  from 
the  interruptions  caused  by  the  trou- 
bles of  1818,  he  soon  after  accepted 
the  position  of  privy  councillor  and 
the  patent  of  nobihty  which  were  ten- 
dered him. 

The  last  portion  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of  Christian  vir- 
tues and  to  the  completion  of  his  great 
work  on  P'erdinand  II.  To  this 
book  he  devoted  twenty  years'  ardu- 
ous labor,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  complete  it  one  year  previous  to 
his  death. 

In  commencing  this  work  Ilurter 
collected  all  his  powerful  faculties,  in- 
tending to  display  in  its  composition 
all  that  remarkable  mental  energy 
with  which  he  had  been  gifted  by  na- 
ture. With  incredible  patience  he  ex- 
amined one  after  another  thousands  oF 
documents  of  all  kinds  long  buried  in 
the  archives  of  the  empire,  and  most 
of  which  were  utterly  unknown  even 
to  the  learned.  lie  could  not  under- 
stand to  be  history  that  which  was 
not  supported  by  undeniable  docu- 
ments. Qho'J  lion  est  ill  actis,  non  est 
in  mundo,  was  his  maxim — a  maxim? 
alas  !  which  is  too  often  neglected  by 
the  generality  of  our  modern  histori- 
ans. Nothing  excelled  his  persever- 
ance, 1  might  almost  say  his  rapture, 
when  he  desired  to  throw  light  on  an 
obscure  fact,  to  fill  a  liiatus,  or  to 
discover  any  historical  truth.  Never, 
perhaps,  were  scruples  of  accuracy, 
and  at  the  same  time  independence 
cf  thought  and  courage  in  expression, 
carried  to  greater  limits.  Let  us 
add,  that  when  composing  the"  History 
of  Fertlinand  II."  he  was  filled  with  a 
strong  sympathy  for  his  subject,  anc 
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in  \m  adtnlratmii  for  tlutt  great  man 
b*-^  rould,  like  Tacit ii<<,  coQBole  luoi- 
eeirwith  flu*  sight  of  like  gricvanecST 
and  gay  with  the  Roman  b  la  to  nan  : 
E^Q  hoc  quoqim  lahoris  prwmium 
pCifim,  ut  mfi  a  conspcctu  mnlornm^  qnrt 
nostra  tot  per  annos  vitlil  ri^ffis^  (an* 
taper ^  aum  prism  ilia  tola  nunte  ro 
pctOt  avcrtnm^  omni's  cjrpjrs  aira 
qu<B  Brribends  ammnm^  ctsi  nan 
fltctere  a  fero^  sollicilutfi  (amen 
ffficerc  possif. 

This  work  of  Ilurter's  consists  of 
eleven  volumca.  The  firgt  fevcn 
comprise  the  history  of  events  froni 
the  iM'iffn  of  Ai'chduktj  Charles, 
father  of  Ferdinand  IL,  to  the  coro- 
nation of  ihe  latter  pnncc ;  the  re- 
maining four  being  exclusiTrely  devot- 
ed lu  llio  VQtgn  of  Ferdinand.  In 
this  coraprehcTisivo  review  of  the 
events  of  that  epoch  the  illustrious 
author  has  ehown,  by  the  Ji'^ht  of  true 
history,  the  great  emperor  and  all  ihe 
principal  personages  by  wliom  bo  was 
surrounded,  or  in  any  way  connected  ; 
particularly  portraying  the  An^bduke 
Charles,  the  Archduchess  IMaria,  that 
eplcndid  model  of  a  Christ ian  motli- 
cr,  Gustaviia  Adolpbua  of  Sweden, 
Tilly,  and  WaUenstein.  Hurtcr  stu- 
died the  character  of  the  latter  with 
pariictdar  zeal,  first  in  his  sketch  of  ihe 
•^Matrrial  to  be  used  for  the  History 
of  Wallenstein"  (18oj),  and  tb^*n  in 
the  more  elaborate  monogrnphy, 
*•  The  last  Four  Years  of  Wallensteiu'* 
(1802),  and  finally  in  the  **  History  of 
Fer^Uuand*'  itself.  He  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Dukeof  Friedland 
bad  really  been  guilty  of  treason,  and 
tliat  bis  tragic  end  i.^  in  no 
way  to  be  attributed  to  Frrdinand. 
At  the  game  lime  lie  doe^  full  justice 
to  the  great  qualitiea  of  WalleuTstein, 
acknowledging  in  kirn  givat  capacity 
for  organization,  wonderful  activity, 
and  almost  regal  liberality  ;  nor  doos 
be  hesitate  to  cbiss  him  among  wot 
only  the  greatest  men  of  his  ago*  but 
of  all  time. 

But,  as  may  be  wdl  undcretood,  his 
great  centml  figure  wa3  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  considers  a  must  admirable 


nnd  accompHsbed  typ<5  of  all  th*;  rli 
lucs  surrounding  royalty,  notwit" 
standing  Wis  memory  has  been  bar- 
thcned  wiili  each  foul  calmnnies  by 
ProtCiitant  historians  and  tb^ir  copy- 
isfj5.  To  reli[*vo  his  name  from  ibe^ 
unjust  aspcreilond  was  a  ta^k  worth; 
the  g^n^u^  of  the  bi?itorian  of  Jnni- 
er'nt  HL  Having  shown  in  the  life 
of  that  |)ontiflr  the  tnic  emlxKliment 
of  the  Christian  principles  of  the 
8upiTme  priesthootl,  should  he  not 
aL-o  pohit  out  a  temporal  prince 
a^  the  personification  of  genuine  Cath- 
olic royalty  ? 

Wc  would  desire  to  reproduce  he 
I  bo  incouiparablo  ix)rtrait  of  Ferdi 
nand  as  it  luis  been  drawn  by  Hurler 
in  Ills  last  volume,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  limits  of  this  article  do  not  per- 
mit it.  What  compeof ntes  us,  in  >-»in  ■ 
measure,  for  being  able  to  give  onl  v  ,  * 
feeble  an  idea  of  that  great  work  h, 
that  we  hope  soon  to  pcc  (be  sffitfies 
undertaken  to  speak  of  it  more  tMlly. 
Wo  hope  ak^o  that  a  competeut  tiau- 
lalor  will  be  wr^n  ihiuul  to  give  to 
France  that  wm'k  whirb,  with  the 
"  History  of  Innocent  H  Vwilliinaior- 
talize  the  name  of  Hurter- 

Yes,  (he  gr:*at  historian  shall  live 
in  his  writings,  in  which  be  has  shown 
a  soul  80  strong,  so  firm,  so  just,  &o 
bumble,  and  yet  so  proud ;  so  earnestly 
devoted  to  truth  and  so  deeply  ad- 
verse to  falsehoo'.l,  meanness,  and  hy- 
pocrisy. He  will  live  in  those  count- 
less works  of  charity  of  whieti  he  was 
the  ever  eflk'ient  auth  nr.  He  will  live  iti 
the  remembrance  of  bo  many  hearU 
be  has  edified  by  Lis  jilous  example, 
Ftreagthenefl  by  bis  advice,  and  brought 
back  to  the  true  path  by  bis  adraonl- 
tions.  He  will  live,  also,  in  the  per- 
petual and  grateful  regard  of  a  com* 
pany,  always  so  dear  to  Inra,  to  w^hlcU 
be  has  given  one  of  his  sons,  and 
whose  motto  he  was  proud  to  quote  on 
the  frontispiece  of  fiis  great  work| 
Ail  majonm  Dti gloTtam, 

We  will  entl  this  sketch  by  repeat- 
ing the  words  which  an  apostolic  m'.«- 
sionary,  now  a  canlinaU  once  applied 
to  the  great  hislomn ;  they  cannot  b^ 


y- 


i4 


>n 


umot  bo    i 
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bener  or  more  happily  chosen  to  sum  up 
bia  irbole  life.  Twenty  years  ago,  af- 
ter being  a  witness  to  his  conversion, 
die  Abb^  de  Bonnechose,  writin;^  fjom 
liame,  says  of  him :  **  Jtistum  dcdvjcit 
Dominus  per  vias  rectos  et  ostendit  lUi 
ngnum  Dti^  ct  dedit  iUl  scientiam  sane- 
tonim  ;  koncstavit  ilium  in  laborihus  ct 
copApkvii  lubores  illiwt^*  (Sap.  x.)  Yes, 
Halter's  mind  was  right,  and  God  led 
him  by  the  hand.  He  has  shown  him 
hid  kingdom  on  earth,  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  chair  of  Peter,  where 
his  aathority  sits  enthroned,  where  he 
speaks  and  governs  in  the  person  of 
biSTicar.     It  was  he  who  endowed 


him  ^th  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
and  [)hilosophy  of  his  doctrine  and  of 
the  divine  mysteries  of  the  faith,  and 
inspired  in  him  those  noble  idoa3 
the  end  and  aim  of  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  the  worship  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  true  church,  and  the  defence 
of  the  pontificate  when  calumniated. 
He  has  blessed  the  labors  which  have 
been  conducted  with  such  success,  fill- 
ing them  with  spirit  and  energy,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  bear  the  fruits 
of  immortaUty !  Honestavit  ilium  in 
laboribus  ct  complevit  labores  illius. 

J.  Maetixof. 


WORDS    OF     WISDOM. 


TRANSLATED   FROM   THE    CHINESE  BY   DR.  BOWRING. 


To  seek  relief  from  doubt  in  doubt, 
From  woe  in  woe,  from  sin  in  sin — 

Is  but  to  drive  a  tiger  out. 

And  let  a  hungry  w^olf  come  in. 

Who  helps  a  knave  in  knaver}-, 
But  aids  an  ape  to  climb  a  tree! 
On  an  ape's  head  a  crown  you  fling; 
Say — Will  that  make  the  ape  a  kmg? 

Know  you  why  the  lark's  sweet  lay 
Man's  divinest  nature  reaches? 

He  is  up  at  break  of  day 

Learning  all  that  nature  teaches. 

The  record  of  past  history  brings 
Wisdom  of  sages,  saints,  and  kings; 
The  more  we  read  those  reverend  pages 
The  more  we  honor  bygone  ages! 

Whate'er  befit — whate'er  bcfal, 
One  general  law  commandeth  all : 
There's  no  confusion  in  the  springs 
That  move  all  sublunaiy  things. 
All  harmony  is  heaven's  vast  plan- 
All  discord  is  the  work  of  man  1 
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There  has  lately  issued  from  the 
press  a  work  under  the  title  which 
heads  our  article,  and  which  is  amus- 
ing and  instructive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Were  it  not  written  by  a  man 
whose  ability  and  character  are  pledges 
for  his  veracity,  we  should  rank  it  with 
Harrison  Ains worth's  efforts,  and  des- 
ignate it  as  an  almost  impossible  ro- 
mance. It  has,  as  we  think,  appeared 
at  a  very  opportune  and  timely  junc- 
ture, and,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  is  entitled  to  gi'eat  ])raise 
for  the  talent,  industry,  and  re- 
search evidenced  in  his  volume. 

Francis  Iliggins,  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  remarkable  biographical 
sketch,  and  familiarly  known  by  the 
title  of  '*  The  Sham  Squire,"  was  bom 
nobody  exactly  knows  where,  and 
reared  nobody  knows  how.  He  com- 
menced his  career,  however,  in  stir- 
ring times,  and  when  great  events 
were  in  tlieir  parturition,  during  which 
the  history  of  Ireland  presents  a  series 
of  panoramic  images — ^a  mixture  of 
light  and  shadow — instances  of  devot- 
ed fidelity  and  abounding  rascality — 
groupings  of  mistaken  enthusiasm, 
selfish  venality,  and  the  most  abhorrent 
domestic  treason — such  as  we  in  vain 
look  ibr  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
country  or  any  other  age.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Iliggins  was  bom  in  a 
Dublhi  cellar,  and  while  yet  of  tender 
years  became  successively  **  errand- 
boy,  shoeblack,  and  waiter  in  a  pub- 
lic-house"— improving  trades  for  one 
of  so  ripe  a  spirit,  but  wliich  he  soon 
l(;ft,  du-ected  by  a  vaultmg  ambition, 
hi  order  to  become  a  writing-clerk  in 
an  attorney's  oflice.  While  in  this 
position,  he  commenced  practice  on 
his  own  account,  by  rejecting  poi)ery 


as  unfashionable  and  impolitic,  and  by 
forging  a  series  of  legal  documents 
purporting  to  show  to  all  "  inquiring 
friends "  that  he  was  a  man  of  pro- 
perty and  a  govcmment  official. 
He  had  an  object  in  this,  as  he  was  by 
this  time  to  appear  in  a  new  character, 
as  the  lover  of  Miss  Mary  Anne  Arch- 
er, who  possessed  a  tolerable  fortune 
and  a  foolish  old  father.  Miss  Archer 
happened  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
was  strong  in  her  faith ;  but  this  was 
only  a  trifle  to  Iliggins,  who  again 
forsook  the  new  creed  for  the  old,  and 
proved  thereby,  like  Richard,  *•  a  thriv- 
ing wooer.*'  They  were  married,  and 
the  Archer  pere  did  at  last  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  at  first,  ferreted 
out  the  real  antecedents  of  his  precious 
son-in-law,  and  discovered  that  he  had 
a  very  clever  fellow  to  deal  with; 
while  his  daughter,  findmg,  after 
a  short  time,  that  her  husband 
was  "by  no  means  a  desirable  one," 
fled  back  to  her  bamboozled  parent, 
who  straightway  indicted  the  pretender. 
Higgins  was  found  guilty  and  impris- 
oned for  a  year,  and  it  was  during 
Judge  Robinson's  cliarge  to  the  jury 
that  he  fastened  the  name  of  the 
"  Sham  Squire"  on  the  prisoner,  a  sob- 
riquet which  stuck  to  him  persistently 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
proved  a  greater  infliction  to  his  vani- 
ty than  an  apparently  heavier  i)enaltj 
would  have  been.  Tiiis  was  in  1767. 
"  Poor  Mary  Anne  "  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  her  parents  survived  her  for 
only  a  short  time ;  while  the  widower, 
in  order  to  make  his  prison  life  endur- 
able, paid  his  address(?s  to  the  daughter 
of  the  gaoler  and  eventually  married 
her,  as  her  father  was  pretty  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  the  situation  being  a 
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mow »j--raaking  one,  as  the  order  of  that 
ibv  \va>*,  as  proved  before  the  Irish 
lIcQso   of   Commons,  that  **  persons 
T7ero   unhiwfully  kept  in  prison  and 
kfcided  with  irons,  ahhongh  not  duly 
c^immittcd  by  a  magistrate,  until  they 
hiid  complied  with  the  most  exorbitant 
demand?."     When  the  Sham's  term  of 
a  year's  imprisonment  ended,  he  had 
iS^  to  begin  anew,  and  for  some  years 
wo  find  him  exercising  many  vocations, 
such  as  *•  setter"'  for  excise  officers,  bil- 
liard-marker, hosier,  etc.     For  an  as- 
tault  as  a  "  setter,"  he  was  again  tried 
am!  again  convicted;  but  nothing  daunt- 
ed, as  his  old  webs  were  broken,  he  i)ro- 
fceded  in  the  construction  of  new.     In 
1775,  we  not  only  find  him  "  a  hosier," 
bat  ]  resident  of  the  Guild  of  Hosiers ; 
end  in  1780  his  services  wore  engjiged 
by  Mr.  David  Gibbal,  conductor  of  t!ic 
'       'Freeman's  Journal,"  1  hen,  as  now,  one 
[       of  the  most  popular  and  well-conducted 
'       papers  in  Ireland.     But  from  the  pe- 
\       riod  of  the  Sham  Squire's  connection 
Tiih  it,  it  seems  to  have  dcgcnenilcd, 
ss  in  April,  1781,  the  journals  of  tho 
Irish  House   of  Commons  show  an 
-orJci''  that  "  Francis  Higgins,  one  of 
tLc  conductors  of  the  'Freeman's  Jour- 
nal,* do  attend  this  house  to-morrow 
B»raing.**     lie  did  so,  and   escaped 
wiih  a  reproof.     Having  gained  pome 
koowledge  of  law  in  the   solicitors 
office,  we  now  find  him  anxious  to  be- 
I      come  an  attorney,  whicli  end  he  ac- 
complished by  the  aid  and  influence  of 
his  fiicDd  and  patron  John  Scott,  aikT- 
irard   chief-justice,   and   elevated    to 
Che  peerage  as  Lord  Clonmel,  rather 
iif  Lis  political  talents  than  his  profos- 
iiooalones.    From  1784  to  1787  Ilig- 
pns  also  acted  as  deputy  coroner  for 
DabiiD.    By  a  series  of  manoeuvres  he 
became  the  soleproprietorof  the  ''Frec- 
maa'a  Joaraal,"  and  became  at  once 
vhat  is  called  in  Ireland  "a  castle 
hsd^.^    Both  as  attorney  and  editor, 
the  Sham  Squire  was  now  a  man  of 
importanee,  und  many  called  in  on 
Lim.    Shrewd,  sharp,  and  clever,  with 
a  glib  tooguc  and  a  facile  pen,  no 
tnfinesa  was  cither  too  difficult  or  too 
dirty  for  him.    Uo  was  made  a  justice 


of  the  peace  by  Lord  Carhamplon, 
who,  as  Colonel  Luttrell,  was  desig- 
nated by  Grattan  as  ''^  a  clever  bravo, 
ready  to  give  an  insult,  and  perhaps 
capable  of  bearing  one ; "  in  fact,  the 
la=;t  allusion  wiiS  deserved,  as  Luttrell 
had  been  called  '*  vile  and  infamous  " 
by  Scott  without  resenting  it.  Lord 
Carhiimpton  became  co!nmander-in- 
chief  in  Ireland,  and  during  tho  out- 
bronk  of  '98  was  a  morel lo>3  foe  to  the 
ix?bels  who  fell  into  his  Imnds.  Hig- 
gins, by  this  time,  had  bocjomo  a  great 
mail,  and  lived  in  St.  Stcjdien's  Green. 
ill  magaificent  style,  keeping  his  coaiih 
and  entertaining  tho  nobility.  Ho 
wa5  a  loyalist  of  tlio  rosiest  hue,  and 
thoiigiit  no  mission  too  derogatory 
by  whit:li  he  might  show  his  zeal.  Ho 
attended  divine  service  reguUirly,  and 
that  over,  procoeded  to  "  Crane  Lane," 
in  order  to  count  over  and  receive  his 
sharo  of  the  gains  m  a  gambling  house 
of  whicli  he  was  principal  proprietor, 
and  wliich  his  influence  with  tho  police 
magistrates  prevented  tho  suppression 
of — then  to  his  editorial  duties,  which 
v/crc  to  uphold  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  officials,  and  to  lam- 
poon, cajole,  or  threaten  all  who  dared 
to  oppose  them. 

It  was  in  the  disastrous  period  of  '98, 
however,  that  the  Sham  Squire's  most 
sterling  qualities  came  into  active  requi- 
sition, as  evidenced  by  tho  following 
extract  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Sec- 
retary Cooke  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  then 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  *'  Fran- 
cis Higgins,"  he  writes,  "  proprietor  of 
the  '  Freeman's  Journal,'  was  the  per- 
son who  procured  for  me  all  the  intel- 
ligence respecting  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, and  got to  set  him,  and  has 

given  me  otherwise  much  information 
— £300;'  meaning  thereby  that  his 
excellency  should  sanction  that  annu- 
al amount  for  "  secret  service,"  out  of 
a  sum  of  £15,000,  specially  laid  aside 
for  that  purpose.  Beside  this,  howev- 
er, a  lump  sum  of  £1000  was  given  to 
Higgins  on  the  20th  of  June,  1798.  ior 
the  betrayal  of  his  friend  ;  and,  inde- 
pendent of  this,  a  confederate  of  his 
named   Francis  JMagan,  a  barrister. 
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and  a  close  ally  of  Lord  Edtvard,  and 
who  positively  "set"  the  untbrtunatc 
nobleman  at  lUggins's  instigation,  re- 
ceived £CCO  and  a  pension  of' £200  per 
a'iianm  for  t lie  worthy  doed.  Pi-obably 
t!ic  most  startling  of  all  these  revela- 
I'o.is  of  domestic  treachery  was  the 
conduct  of  Leonard  McNally,  barrister 
at  Javr,  and  eelcctcd  "  for  hid  ability, 
triitli,  zea!|  and  eterUng  honesty,"  aa 
CurraQ*s  assit^lant  in  dcfcndln'^  the 
prisoncra  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 
This  fellow  seems  to  have  onLsoared 
even  Iliggins  and  Magan  in  hlsduplicl- 
tji  since  not  alone  did  he  keep  govern- 
loent  duly  informed  of  ihe  movements 
or  the  suspcetedt  but  when  o:i  their 
trial  he  exhibited  the  greatest  activity 
in  eug^cstin^  points  tor  their  defence, 
seconding  his  celebrated  lender  in  his 
unwearied  endeavors  to  save  tliem»  al- 
though he  had  previously  made  known 
to  the  law  officers  what  eoui-sc  the  ac- 
cused men's  counsel  meant  iy  take  for 
the  day,  so  that  Cnrran  and  his  legal 
friends  were  puzzled  and  surprised  at 
having  their  best -con  coated  measure  3 
anticipated  and  baffled,  allhungh  no*  a 
man  of  them  ever  thought  of  look  nig 
t>  "  honest  Mac**  as  the  cause.  For 
thi^  and  other  services  McNally  re* 
ceivod  some  thousands,  and  was  grati- 
fied, in  addition,  with  a  pension  of 
£300  per  annum.  Singularly  enough, 
tho  terrible  scer^-ts  of  Ma;^a  and 
McNally  weie  well  kept  until  long  £:f- 
ter  tht'ir  deaihi»  and  until  tho  piiblica* 
tion  uf  the  **  Comwallls  Papers**  ena- 
bled inquirers  to  strike  ou  the  true 
vein.  Both  these  men  arc  said  to 
have  been  corrupted  by  iho  Sham 
Squire,  who  sceuu  to  have  been  tho 
Mephistopheles  of  Ills  lim«3;  but  a  taill 
more  nolorious  **  informer,  *  because  an 
open  one,  was  KeynoUls — Tom  llcy- 
nolds — who  was  promised  a  pension  of 
X2000  a  year  and  a  sejit  in  parlia- 
ment for  his  services,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive quite  so  much,  la  1798,  how- 
ever, he  received  £5000  and  a  pension 
of  £1000  a  ye:ir;  and  as  his  demnnil^ 
were  always  importunate,  it  is  known 
that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
he  extracted  £4^,740  fi^m  his  employ- 


ers. ReynoMs  went  abroad  and  died 
there,  as  Ii-eland  woild  hanlly  have 
been  for  Iiim  cither  a  safe  or  a  plcasatit 
rnsidence ;  but  Magan  and  McNalljT 
lived  at  home  fiir  many  a  goodly  yc^r, 
and  were  looked  upon  a^  horjo^t  mca 
and  aterling  patriot?i  to  the  Lisu  Ilig- 
glna  did  not  long  purvivo  lus  vlcttiud  ; 
he  died  suddenly,  in  1802,  worth 
£20,000,  a  greater  part  of  which, 
strange  lo  eay,  he  left  lor  charitable 
purposes  I 

In  reviewing  thus  the  In'story  ofthia 
Irish  Jonathan  Wild  and  hlsdetrj^tahte 
comrogue3,  our  object  must,  wc  hope, 
bo  evident,    Th«/ir  lives  and  netioM 
arc   instmctivc   in  many  ways,   and 
never  pmmiiel  to  bo  more  bo  than 
now.    What  happened  then  may  hap- 
pen again  ;  treason  will  bo  dogged  by 
traitors  to  the  end.     Fear  and  avarico 
are  omnipotent  counsellors,  and,  when 
coupled   with   talent    and    iie/imuity, 
marvelbus  indeed  are  the  mlt.ery  they 
can  cause  and  the  wide-spread  d(.'vas- 
tatlon  that  travels  in  their  track.     That 
a  needy  and  unscrupulous  va 
like  Iliggins  should  hunt  hid  i 
friends  to  the  seaflfold  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at;  but  that  men  of  poaii 
and  education  like  lleynolds^  McXs 
and  Magan  should  join  in  tho  chi 
and  for  years  after  lock  honest 
in  the  face,  evinces  a  hardlhoL>d  of 
position  and  a  callosity  of  conseicneo 
vrhich,  as  a  Icason,  i^  instructive,  and, 
as  an  utter  di.^rcgard   of  r<»m<n'"*«'fal 
feeling,  appcai-s  all  but 
No  doubt  such  miscreants  < 
crimen    on   a    plea    of    luyivhy, 
the  plea  would  be  all-suliijicat 
tiicy  not  stipulated  for  the  price. 
had  they  not  exulted  ia  receiving 
T!:cro  is  something  cspocially  abli 
rent  to  our  natures  in  thos^  wrel 
v;ho  voluntarily  plunge  into  tho 
of  anarchy   and  dlsalicctioQ  at 
lime,  and  then,  when  cowardice  or 
pidity  overcomes   them,  ovcrleaiJ 
the  boundaries  of  honor  and  fatlh*  as^ 
trade  on  the  blouJ  or  euffering  of  Iha 
u'ifortunate  men  who  placed  their  111 
erties  or  lives  in  their  6an>kecpla^,  ~ 

In  the  notes  which  Mr.  Fit^imii 
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l:i?  :i7ip;?n'led  to  his  biography  of  the 
^^h:i:a    S'luirc"  as  "acIdenJii"  \vc 
Iliti-  >:i:nc  woU-authenticatoJ  and  racy 
r.'V.^Li*Ii>ns  of  many  of  tho  singular 
I'-!.')i  characters  whr)  floarishcid  (hiring 
:iio  las:  thirty  or  forty  yoar3  of  the 
hu  I'fj'iirary,  anl  in  tbc  first  fi»\v  years 
1/  ih^  b^jifinning  of  this.     Ireland  nj)- 
}i?irs  to  Jiave  been  the  "  paradise  r)f 
rilvonturers  '*  in  that  day,  as  the  times 
Lj^p^ar  to  liavo  beca  out  of  joint,  and 
lb,-  habiti  antl  general  morale  of  the 
upiKT  and  raiddJe  rnnks  werG  to  the 
ks:  degree  looic  and  irregular.     As 
ibc  manners  and  modes  of  action  of  a 
jx?<^le  are  in  a  considerable  degree 
fo:-li:onotl  and  influenced  by  tho  exam- 
ple ?o(  them  by  tJiose  who  arc  placed 
in  authority  over  them,  it  is  not  too 
Queh  to  a>sert  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
lax  morality,  unscrupulous  s;)irit,  and 
paeral  demoralization  were  produced 
by  soaie  of  the  occupants  of  ihe  vice- 
v^  throne,  and  their  "  courts,"  the 
cbaracier  a-jd  course  of  life  of  whom 
cro  painted  by  our  author  in  anything 
l»-i  a   6e<luctive    way.      Brilliancy, 
sjow, pleasure,  wit,  and  extravagance 
i^frc  iLc  order  of  the  day  ;  loixls-lieu- 
leaant  were  cither  dissipated  roucSj  or 
iocompetent  imbeciles,  and  in   either 
case  they  were  sure  to  be  coerced  or 
cajoled  by  a  mercenary  tribe  of  politi- 
cJ  adventurers,  who  directed  their 
accioos  and  influenced  their  minds. 
We  at  once  sec  by  the  wholesale 
corniption   practised  to  bring  about 
the  Union,  how  utterly  depraved  must 
haTc  been  the  men  who  openly  or 
covertly  prostituted  themselves  when 
it  was  in  contemplation ;   and  never 
was   political  profligacy   more  open 
aod  more  daring  in  its  violation  of 
honor,  probity,  and  principle  than  in 
tiks  abject  submission  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, and  ltd  unhesitating  anxiety 
to  k11  themselves,  souls  and  bodies, 
to  those  who  tempted  them,  and  who 
bad  studied  them  far  too  accurately 
not  to  be  sure  of  thci r  prey.     Amongs t 
those  who  consented  to  accept  the  rc^mu- 
Bwaiion  thus  profusely  offered  them 
\    the  lawyers  bore  a  very  prominent 
pact;    in    fact,    government     could 


hardly  have  succeeded  without  their 
aid;  of  these,  Fhzgibbon,  afterward 
Lord  Clare  and  chancellor,  wa**  tlie 
most  forward  and  eflicient.  There 
was  never  a  man  better  adapted  tor 
th'5  work  ho  had  to  do.  Bold,  active, 
astute,  and  unscnipulous,  he  could  be 
all  things  to  all  men;  those  whom  he 
could  not  cajole,  he  frightened ;  equal- 
ly ready  with  the  p;}n,  tiic  pistol, 
and  the  tongue,  he  was  neither  to  be 
daunted  nor  silenced;  terrible  in  his 
vengeance,  no  windings  cf  his  vic- 
tims coiild  escape  him ;  and  extniva- 
gant  in  his  genei-osity  (when  the  pub- 
lic purse  had  to  bear  the  blunt),  his 
jackals  and  partisans  felt  that  their 
reward  was  sure,  and  therefore  never 
hesitated  to  comply  with  his  most  ex- 
act demands.  Few  men  had  a  larger 
number  of  followers,  therefore,  and  no 
man  ever  made  a  more  unscrupulous 
use  of  them.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
recusant  about  him,  however,  and  fii"st 
and  hist  he  was  consistent  to  his  party 
and  to  the  Protestant  creed  which  he 
had  adopted  in  early  life,  for  he  had 
been  born  and  partly  reared  in  the 
lioman  Catholic  faith.  In  his  per- 
sonal di.'meanor  he  was  a  lion-hearted 
man ;  when  hissed  in  the  stn^ets  by 
the  populace  he  calmly  produced  his 
pistols ;  and  once,  on  hearing  that  a 
l)olitieal  meeting  against  the  Union 
was  being  held,  ho  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  the  assembled  mass,  com- 
manded the  high-sherifl*  to  quit  the 
chair,  and  so  closed  the  meeting. 
On  the  bench  he  was  equally  fear- 
less, and  when  recommended  to  be- 
ware of  treachery,  his  answer  was, 
'•  They  dare  not ;  I  have  made  llieni 
as  tame  sis  cats.**  ^'If  I  live,"  he 
said,  "  to  sec  the  Union  completed,  to 
my  latest  hour  I  shall  feel  an  honora- 
ble pride  in  reflecting  on  the  share  I 
had  in  contributing  to  eflcet  it.'  He 
did  live  to  see  it,  and  to  take  his  scat 
in  the  IJritish  parliament;  bat  mat- 
ters v;ore  altogether  aUered  thci'c.  In 
his  maiden  eilbrt  he  Wiis  rebuked  by 
Lorvl  Suffolk,  cidled  to  order  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  while  the  Duke  ot 
Bedtord  indignantly  snubbed  him  by 
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ext'lmniin:J,  ''  Wc  wonM  nnt  bear  such 
InsulU  from  our  cqurds^  and  slmll  wr, 
my  lonUi  tolerate  them  at  iho  hand3 
of  inu§lii*ooni  nobility?*'  while,  to  cap 
the  climax,  Pitt^  at^er  hnarinj*  him, 
turned  to  Wilberfbree,  and  said  loud 
enough  to  be  lieard  by  Lord  Clare, 
•*  Goad  G — d  I  did  you  ever,  in  all 
your  life,  listen  to  so  thorough-paced  a 
ticounilixd  as  thati"  Disappointed 
and  despaii*In;r,  he  I'clurned  to  Ire- 
lavjil,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
while  uhnost  the  last  words  he  ut- 
tered to  a  friend  were,  "  Only  to 
think  of  it  I  I  that  had  all  Ireland 
at  my  disiiO'^al  cannot  now  pro- 
ctiro  the  noiumation  of  a  Binglc  gau- 

John  Seotf,  afterward  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  CJiinmoIj  was  another  promi- 
nent actor  ia  tho-^e  busy  tinier.  Ilia 
birth  wu*  lowl}^,  but  hi3  talents  were 
considerable;  he  was  lijjjht  and  flip- 
pant mthcr  tlian  profound*  and  ho  folt 
to  the  last  a  terrible  mortification  that 
his  <!lairn3  had  been  j>ostponcd  to  those 
of  I^i"d  Clare,  lie  had  neither  the 
grasp  of  mind,  nor  the  unhesitating 
raannur  of  the  chancdlor»  hovvever; 
ho  wai  apt  lo  BUn-ouud  hiurself  with 
companions,  like  the  **  Sham  Squire." 
for  inslanee,  who  might  be  pleasant 
but  were  by  no  means  repulablc. 
Beside,  his  character  for  probity  was 
distrusted  ;  hia  lir^t  uprise  in  lite  was 
his  wholesale  approf»riatiou  of  the 
properly  of  a  Catholic  friend  which 
ho  held  ia  trust,  as  Catholics,  at  that 
lirac,  could  not  retain  propi^rty  in 
their  hands,  and  wldch  he  ret  used  to 
diBgorgc.  He  was  both  venal  and 
vindictive,  and  but  too  often  prosti- 
tuted his  authority  in  pursuit  of  iiis 
passionf^.  On  on 9  ocea^jion,  however, 
ho  was  signally  disco mtited.  A  mua 
of  the  name  of  Mai^e,  who  owned 
and  edited  the"  Evening  Post,"had  fre- 
quently corao  under  the  lash,  and  waa 
treated  with  no  mercy,  Magee's  ven* 
ipcaoce  took  a  curious  fonn.  Lord 
Clomnel  was  au  ardent  lover  of  horti- 
caltui^,  and  had  spent  many  thousand 
poaQds  m  making  hi^  suburban  villa 
a  ** model.'    Magee  knew  this,  and 


m  thr*  chief  demesne  was  •skirted  by 
an  open  common  fmm  which  a  thick 
hedge  alone  separated  it,  the  jimnial* 
ist  proclaimed  a  rural  J^tt*^  ou  ais 
enormous  scale ^  to  be  held  an  the  ya- 
eant  f» round*  and  to  wldch  the  whole 
Dublin  population,  gentle  and  Btmple, 
were  invired.  Meats  and  liquoa 
were  given  to  an  unlimited  cj^lenv 
and,  in  the  evcnhig,  when  Uie 
"  roughs**  were  primed  with  whiBkcy, 
seveml  pigi*  (ehaved  and  with  their 
tfuls  well  soaped)  were  let  out  U'S  part 
rif  tlie  amusement  of  the  day.  By 
preconcert,  the  affrighted  anitoala 
were  driven  against  Lortl  Clonmera 
ineloj^nrc,  wliich  they  sijocdily  f»vr  i- 
Icapctl,  followed  by  the  mob. 
ehrubs,  flowers,  va*ies,  and  c.i  .  . 
were  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  de- 
molished in  tlie  **fun*"  while,  to  make 
the  matter  still  more  deplorable,  tho 
owner  of  the  pro[>erty  thus  wantoidy 
fie  voted  to  revenge  htood  on  the  Bte|j« 
of  Uh  own  Jiall-door,  and  with  alter- 
nate fits  of  imprecation  and  oritivaty 
besought  the  spoilers  to  desist,  but  ia 
vain.  Toward  the  close  of  hi^*  life, 
TjOi'd  Clonmcl  became  a  hypoi'hcin- 
driae,  ami,  supposing  himself  to  be  a 
tea-pot,  hainily  ventured  to  stir  abix^id 
lest  he  should  bo  bi-oken.  On  ottt-  rr- 
aision,  hi«  great  forensic  antn 
Curran,  was  told  that  Clonm^  i  o...- 
going  to  die  at  last,  and  was  asked  if 
he  believed  it,  "  I  believe,"  w;i8  the 
reply,  ^*  that  he  is  scoundml  enough  to 
live  or  diiijust  as  it  meeis  his  contM- 
ni€fic€»*  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
said  to  Lord  Cloneuny,  **  My  door 
Val,  I  Imvc  been  a  fortunate  man,  or 
what  tho  world  calls  so;  I  Am  ehief- 
jufitiec  and  an  earl ;  but  wen*  I  to  be- 
gin life  again,  I  would  rather  be  a 
chimney-sweeper,  than  consent  lo  he 
connected  with  the  Lrish  goveriK 
ment." 

Another  '*etdebrlty"  was  John 
Talcr,  *•  bully,  butcher,  and  buffoou/* 
who  was  ailerwanl  a  peer  and  ft 
judge,  lie  was  a  bravo  in  the  hous.^ 
and  a  despot  on  tlio  beneli.  He  j^*5i» 
ed  with  the  wretched  he  «       '  V 

and  seemed  never  so  hap| 
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10  scaffold  wa3  before  bis  cjcs.  He 
OS  ignorant  but  ferocious,  and  when 
e  could  not  cx)nqucr  an  opponent  he 
ould  browbeat  him. 

"  Give  me  a  long  day,  my  lord/' 
lid  a  culprit,  whom  he  had  just 
x)ined. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can't  oblige 
ju,  my  friend,"  replied  Lord  Nor- 
jiT,  smiling  ;  *'bat  I  promise  you  a 
rang  rope,  which  I  suppose  will  an- 
Tcr  your  purpose  as  well." 

When  he  died,  and  was  about  to  bo 
iTCTod  into  the  grave  himself,  the 
ictl?  was  rather  short. 

"  Tarc-an-agers,  boys,  don't  spare 
VI  rop?.  on  his  lordship;  don't  you 
now  he  was  always  fond  of  it  ?" 
aid  one  of  the  standers-by. 

*•!  never  saw  a  human  face  that  so 
losclv  resembles  that  of  a  bull-dog !" 


remarked  one  barrister  to  another  in 
court. 

"  Let  him  get  a  grip  of  your  throat, 
and  you  will  find  the  resemblance  still 
closiir,"  was  the  reply. 

These  and  a  hundred  others,  their 
equals,  instruments,  and  subordinates, 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
Irish  "  turnspit"  element ;  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  in  con- 
tradistinction to  them,  there  were 
abounding  examples  of  men  of  a  dif^ 
ferent  and  far  superior  class,  such  as 
the  Leinsters,  Charlemonts,  Plunketts, 
Currans,  Ponsonbys,  and  so  forth, 
who  would  have  adorned  any  countiy, 
and  who  certainly  contributed  to  re- 
lieve their  own  from  the  almost  in- 
tolerable odium  which  the  wholesale 
venal  profligacy  of  a  large  number 
had  brought  upon  it. 


From  Once  a  Week. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LOCKHARTS. 

I. ' 
KixG  Robert  on  his  death-bed  lay,  wasted  in  every  limb, 
Tlie  priests  had  led,  Black  Douglas  now  alone  was  watching  him; 
The  earl  had  wept  to  hear  those  words,  **  When  I  am  gone  to  doom, 
Take  thou  my  heart  and  bear  it  straight  unto  the  Holy  Tomb." 

II. 

Douglas  shed  bitter  tears  of  grief — ^he  loved  the  buried  man. 
He  bade  farewell  to  home  and  wife,  to  brother  and  to  clan; 
And  soon  the  Bruce's  heart  embalm'd,  in  silver  caskrt  locked, 
Within  a  galley,  white  with  sails,  upon  the  blue  waves  rockM. 

III. 

hi  Spain  they  rested,  there  the  king  besought  the  Scottish  earl 
To  drive  the  Saracens  from  Spain,  his  galley  sails  to  furl ; 
It  was  the  brave  knight's  eagerness  to  quell  the  Paynini  brood, 
That  made  him  then  forget  the  oath  he'd  sworn  upon  the  rood. 


IV. 


Tliat  was  his  sin ;  gowl  angels  frownM  uj^on  him  as  he  went 

With  vizor  down  and  spear  in  rest,  lips  closed,  and  black  brow  b?nt: 

I'l^on  the  turbans  fierce  he  spurrM,  the  charger  he  bc^strode 

Wai  splash'd  whh  blood,  the  robes  and  flags  he  trampled  on  the  road. 
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The  Moors  came  fast  with  cymbal  chish  and  tossing  javelin, 

Ton  thousand  horsemen,  at  the  least,  on  Castille  closing  in; 

Quick  as  tlie  deer's  foot  snaps  the  ice,  t"he  Douglas  thunder'd  through, 

And  struck  with  sword  and  smote  with  axe  among  the  heathen  crew. 

The  horse-tail  banners  baaten  down,  the  mounted  archers  fled — 
There  came  full  many  an  Arab  curse  from  faces  smeared  with  red, 
The  vizor  fell,  a  Scottish  spear  had  struck  him  on  the  breast ; 
Many  a  Moslem's  frighten'd  horse  was  bleeding  head  and  chest. 

VII. 

But  suddenly  the  caitiffs  turn'd  and  gather'd  like  a  net, 

In  closed  the  tossing  sabres  fast,  and  they  were  crimson  wet, 

Steel  jarr'd  on  steel — the  hammers  smote  on  helmet  and  on  sword, 

But  Douglas  never  ceased  to  charge  upon  that  heathen  horde. 

VIII. 

Till  all  at  once  his  eager  eye  discerned  amid  the  fighl 
St.  Clair  of  Roslyn,  Brucc's  friend,  a  brave  and  trusty  knight, 
Beset  with  Moors  who  liewM  at  him  with  sabres  dripping  blood— 
'Twas  in  a  rice-field  where  he  stood  close  to  an  orange  wood. 

IX. 

Then  to  the  rescue  of  St.  Clair  Black  Douglas  spurr'd  amain. 
The  Moslems  circled  him  around,  and  shouting  charged  again  \ 
Then  took  he  from  his  neck  the  heart,  and  as  the  case  he  threw, 
"Pass  first  in  fight,"  he  cried  aloud,  "as  thou  wert  wont  to  do.'' 

X. 

They  found  him  ere  the  sun  had  set  upon  that  fatal  day. 

His  body  was  above  the  case,  that  closely  guarded  lay, 

Ilis  swarthy  face  was  grim  in  death,  his  sable  hair  was  stain'd 

With  the  life-blood  of  a  felon  Moor,  whom  he  had  struck  and  brain '<1. 

XI. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart,  knight  of  Lee,  bore  home  the  silver  case, 
To  shrine  it  in  a  stately  grave  and  in  a  holy  place. 
The  Douglas  deep  in  Spanish  ground  they  left  in  royal  tomb, 
To  wait  in  hope  and  patient  trust  the  trumpet  of  the  doom. 
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[original.] 

REMINISCENCES  OF  DR.  SPRING.* 


Few  persons  who  have  lived  much 
in  New  York  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  centurv  are  not;  familiar  with  the 
dignified,  resolute,  yet  kindly  counte- 
nance of  the   pastor    of   the    Brick 
Presbyterian  church.     Fewer  still  are 
ignorant  of  his  reputation  as  a  leading 
2Uid  representative  man  in  his  denom- 
ination ;    a  keen   polemic ;    a    great 
lotxnoter    of    missionary,   tract,   and 
Bible  societies ;  and,  wo  may  add,  a 
very  determined  enemy  of  the  Pope 
of  Borne  and  all  his  aiders  and  abet- 
tors.   For  more  than  fifty-five  years 
be  bts  preached  to  the  same  congre- 
•itxA  which  gave  him  a  call  when  he 
wu  first    licensed    as    a    minister. 
Daring  his  career  thirteen  Presidents 
afthe  United  States,  from  Washing- 
tOQ  to   Lincoln,    have    died;    three 
Cogs  of  England  have  been  laid  in 
I      tJieir  graves ;  the  horrors  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  the    execution   of  Louis 
XVL,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, the  shifting  scenes  of  the  Restor- 
atioo,  the  Orleans  rule,  the  second 
Bepoblic   and   the    second    Empire, 
have  hnrried  each  other  across  the 
stage  of  French  history.      He    has 
bog  passed  the  scriptural  term  of  the 
life  of  man ;  and  now,  at  the  almost 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty-one,  he  gives 
U3  a  collection  of  reminiscences   of 
vhat  he  has  seen  and  done  during 
this  protracted  and  eventful  career. 

I  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
such  a  book  by  such  a  man  must  be 
fiill  of  interest.  As  one  of  the  recog- 
nised leaders  of  a  rich  and  influential 
^<%ioQs  denomination,  and  one  of  the 
fiWKt  and  most  respectable  citizens  of 
4e  first  city  of  America,  how  many 

•  "PerBontl  Rcminipccncen  of  the  Life  and 
Tbks  of  Gardiner  Spring,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
nnbjterian  Chnrcb  m  the  City  of  New  Yorls/* 
Smb.  i2mo.    NewToriL:  Charles  Scribner  &, 
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historical  characters  must  he  have 
met !  to  how  many  important  events 
must  he  have  been  a  witness!  But 
any  one  who  takes  up  these  volumes 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  through  them 
a  clearer  view  of  persons  and  times 
gone  by,  will  be  disappointed.  Tbey 
are  interesting,  it  is  true,  but  not,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  in  the  way  their 
author  meant  them  to  be.  They 
cause  us  to  wonder  that  the  doctor 
should  have  seen  so  much  and  re- 
membered so  little.  Yet  as  a  picture 
of  the  life  of  a  representative  Presby- 
terian preacher  and  a  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  utter  emptiness 
of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  these 
garrulous  and  random  "Reminis- 
cences" are  the  most  entertaining 
pages  we  have  read  for  many  a 
month.  Wo  propose  to  cull  for  our 
readers  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
passages. 

Dr.  Spring  was  bom  in  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  Feb.  24,  1785 
His  father  was  a  minister,  of  whom 
the  son  says  that  "  he  would  not  shave 
his  face  on  the  Lord's  day,  nor  allow 
his  wife  to  sew  a  button  on  her  son*s 
vest ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  his 
nephew,  the  late  Adolphus  Spring, 
Esq.,  arrived  in  haste  on  a  Saturday 
evening  with  the  message  that  his 
father  was  on  his  bed  of  death,  he 
would  not  mount  his  horse  lor  the 
journey  of  seventy  miles  until  the  Sab- 
bath sun  had  gone  down."  Though 
young  Gardiner  used  to  wonder,  when 
a  boy,  why  he  was  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  customary  sports  of 
children,  he  seems  to  have  preserved  a 
warm  affection  for  both  his  parents,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  a  loving  and  rev- 
erential tone  which  we  cannot  too 
carefully  respect.  The  thought  that 
most  affected  him  on  their  death  was 
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**  (hat  he  had  hsf.  (heir  pmt/trs."  Gar- 
tUiicr  \Yii3  scat  to  Yal"  Collej^c  at  (lie 
a^^  of  fificeii,  UDil  during:  **  a  remarka- 
ble outpounnjT  of  the  Kpirlt"  upon 
thar  rallicr  inircjrcneratc  inslitutlon,  in 
thrt  year  1803,  Lc  became^  for  a  sea- 
son, *•  hopdlillj  pious/*  He  liad  beea 
uncM.^y  for  some  time  about  iho  state 
of  Ilia  aoul,  and  one  atlcraoon  ho  re- 
solved to  praj,  several  hours*  if  necea- 
sarj,  until  his  einr§  wei-e  forgivtii. 
*»  There,"  he  sa>8,  **  in  tfie  south  entry 
of  tho  old  eclie^e,  bark  sidts  middle 
room,  third  story,  1  wre^silf^d  with 
God  as  I  had  never  wrestled  before /' 
The  result  of  this  spiritual  strugojlo 
we  do  not  profctis  to  und*T^tand»  He 
says  that  he  rose  fr'>m  his  knees  with- 
out any  hope  that  he  had  found  mercy, 
yet  feerni»5  considembly  relieved*  For 
several  weeks  ho  went  about,  peaeeful 
arid  happy,  when,  unluekily,  the 
Fcmrlh  of  July  eame,  with  its  speeches 
aud  fii^ works,  and  his  **  reli*Tiou8 
hopes  and  impressions  all  vanished  aa 
a  Djoming  eloud,  and  as  the  early  dew.'* 
It  was  live  or  six  years  bet  ore  they 
came  back  again, 

Whtn  he  graduated  his  father  came 
to  hear  him  ^peak,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  exereli^ets  gave  him  hid  bles&ing 
and  told  him  to  tshift  for  liimself.  So, 
thero  he  wa-?,  twenty  years  old^  witli 
four  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a  pro- 
Icfision  yet  to  he  acquired,  lie  bor- 
rowed two  hundred  and  tilly  doUariJ 
from  a  generous  friend,  obtained  a  sit- 
uation as  [>reccntor  in  a  e!iarch,  open- 
ed a  fiioging  school,  and  applied  him- 
self zealously  to  the  si udy  of  law.  Be- 
fore long  he  married  a  young  lady  as 
poor  a^  himself,  and  went  with  her  in 
180G  to  Bermiuhi,  where  he  taught 
ecliool  for  some  time  very  successfully  ; 
bat  rumors  of  war  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  drove  him  back  tothe 
United  States,  and  in  his  twenti-fourth 
year  ho  entered  upon  I  he  practice  of 
the  law  at  New  Haven. 

In  the  meanwhile  those  uneasy  feel- 
ings of  the  souL  which  he  Bcenis  un- 
ii^le  to  analyze  (though  we  warrant 
a  good  confessor  would  quickly  have 
solved  his  perplexities)  had  not  left 


him  at  peace.  He  writes  lo  Iiii  far 
tljer  from  Bennuda  upon  the  ^tatc  of 
his  interiur  man ; 

*•  I  should  wish  to  go  to  hon"  "  ^  -  trc 
I  shuuld  bo  iileased  with  ita  <  .:!, 

Were  nil  rayeina  mortifitd  an  .  1  .  1 

iwrfectlyholy,  I  think  I  E^houUI  he 
,  .  ,  »  ,  Sometimes  I  can  ea\  ■ 
I  betlcvc ;  help  tboa  miae  unlxlict.  .  ,  ,  . 
I  am  ftvoriclrms  ;  Rad  in  the  preernt  state 
of  my  liiimily,  molio  moDoy  my  god.  I 
Ptmin  hont'aty  «<f /a  r  a$  I  can  lo  guin  fi 
littlo/* 

This  was  certainly  not  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  things.  The  lu.«.t  fur  mam- 
mon seems  sli-ong  enough,  but  the  aspi- 
rations for  heaven  might  well  have  been 
rather  moi-e  arden(.  He  goe,^  to  ehurcli 
and  sings  and  weeps,  and  tlio  minis- 
ter and  elders  crowd  anjund  him  to  se« 
what  is  the  matter.  He  goi'.s  lo  prayer* 
meeting  at  last  in  Kew  Haven,  and 
there  the  conversion — such  m  it  u — ia 
elTected:  **A3  the  exercises  cloeed 
and  the  crowded  worshippers  rose  to 
sing  the  doxology,  I  felt  tJirU  I  eould 
'  praise  God  from  whom  all  bhzssings 
flow.*  Praise  !  praise  I  It  was  delight* 
ful  to  praise  him !  On  the  24th  of 
April  following,  I  united  witli  the  visi- 
ble chui"ch  under  JVIr.  Sluarls  pastor- 
ate, and  l)egan  to  be  an  active  Cbri»- 
tiau." 

Wc  must  say  that  this  pccins  to  be 
a  very  simple    and    easy  proces-n   of 
getting  out  of  the  powder  of  the  deriL 
Conversion,  according  to  Dr.  8prin;a:d 
idea,  is  simply  tin  emotion  of  the  m^iadt 
a  sjiasm   of  Bentiment.     It    ineludea 
neither  satisfaction  for  the  jwist^  nor 
the  ]H*rformance  of  any  definite' 
ious  duty  in  the  present  or  the  i 
Any  one  who  can  excite  himseil  ll^^w 
the  belief  that  he  is  regcnerat'\       ^i 
tickle  his  mind  into  the  plea^an^ 
indicated  by  the  man  who,  when 
*"  How  it  lelt  to  get  religion  f  '*  n,  pt  i  ^4 
that  **  it  was  just  like  having  w  a  mtu* 
water  [joui-ed  down  your  back  *' — t^*^^ 
such  one,  wc  say,  may  ivst  ai?6urcd 
his  eternal  safety.     Dr,  Spring  i^ 
more  exacting  with  oJlier  candid 
for  conversion  than  lio  was  witli  hi] 
Bclf.     To   a   gielv  man  who  iaquti 
"  what  he  ^hall  do  ?  "  he  answers :  *♦ " 
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Ilcvc  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  and 
I  boa  shalt  be  saved." 

*•  But  will  joii  not  tell  me  how  I 
shall  go  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  tell  you ;  you  must  not 
go  iu   your  own  strength;  for  your 
strength  is  weakness.     You  must  not 
go  ia  your  own  righleousnoss,  Ibr  you 
have  none.     You  must  feel  your  need 
of  Christ,  and  see  that  he  is  just  tho 
Saviour  adapted  to  your  wants.     You 
must  adore,  and  love,  and  trust  him. 
.    .     .     Commit  to  him  your  entire 
f^lvation,  and  in  all  holy  *  obedience 
live  devoted  to  his  scn-icc'  *'     Now  in 
all  this   there  is  just  one   practical 
suggestion,  namely,  to  *'  live  devoted 
to  God's  service" — and  that  the  man 
coald  not  follow  because  he  was  dy- 
mg.    Let   our  readers   contrast  Dr. 
S[)rings  death-bed  miuistratlons  with 
what  a   Githolic  ])riest  would   have 
said  and  done  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces.    The  priest  would  have  given 
ileBnite  instruction  and  divino  sacra- 
ments ;  the  preacher  has  nothing  bet- 
ter to  offer  than  a  few  commonplace 
generalities    from    his   last  Sunday's 
sermon. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  reverend 
doctor's  biography.  Close  upon  the 
heels  of  his  conversion  came  the  reso- 
Inlion  to  be  a  minister.  The  pecnui- 
aiy  difficulties  in  tho  v*'ay  of  this 
change  of  profession  were  soon  obvi- 
ated by  the  generosity  of  a  rich  widow 
of  Salem.  There  was  another  obsta- 
ck,  however,  of  a  more  serious  na- 
torc.  This  was  Mrs.  Spring.  She 
was  *^  not  a  professed  Christian."  She 
vaa  "a  worldly  woman."  She 
swght  the  honors  of  the  world.  She 
^1  not  want  to  be  a  minister's  wife, 
lb  doctor  had  a  great  respect  for 
Iwr.  lie  was  afraid  to  tell  her  of  his 
ftsoluiion.  Wo  must  let  him  dc- 
•cnbe  in  his  own  words  how  he  got 
octofthe  difficulty: 

"I  then  bc\q:an  a  course  of  conduct 
^lacli  1  have  ever  Bince  pursued,  and  that 
^S  in  all  cases  where  my  own  duty  was 
to.  and  my  resolution  formed,  quietly 
^0  carry  my  resolution  into  effect,  and 
•eet  the  storm  afterward.    I  did  so  in 


th^  i)re,-('nt  instance,  though  thcro  was  n;> 
otli'vT  fitona  than  a  plentiful  shower  of 
t(.Mr:v  I  said  notliing  to  my  wife ;  noth- 
m-r  to  any  ono  except  Mr.  Evarts.  I  simt 
my  wife  on  a  visit  to  my  only  sister,  tho 
wife  of  tho  Hon.  Bezaleel  Tafr,  ut  Ux- 
bridgo,  tlio  native  place  of  my  father, 
where  I  engaged  in  a  few  weeks  to  mec*t 
her,  and  make  a  further  visit  to  New- 
buryport.  Sho  had  no  suspicion  of  my 
viewj?,  and  loft  me  with  tho  confident  c:;- 
pectation  that  she  would  retuni  to  New 
Haven. 

*•  In  tho  meantime,  after  she  loft  me,  I 
was  busily  employed  in  arranging  my  af- 
fairs for  my  removal  to  Andovcr.  I  an- 
nounced my  purp)3e  to  the  church  at  tho 
next  prayer-meeting,  and  received  a  fresh 
imi)ulso  from  their  prayers  and  heneilic- 
tions.  Mr.  Evarts  took  my  oliico  and  my 
busines.**,  and  closed  up  my  unsettled  ac- 
counts witli  his  accustomed  accuracy,  and 
my  leJ,'^«'r  now  records  tliem.  Mr.  Smitli, 
my  ol(l  teacher,  laughed  at  me;  Judge 
Daggett  was  silent.  Judge  llossiter  sai<l 
to  me,  *Mr.  Spring,  tho  pulpit  is  your 
place;  you  were  formed  for  tho  pulpit 
rather  than  tho  bar.'  My  business  in 
New  Haven  Avas  closed  ;  my  debts  paid ; 
my  houseliold  furniture,  small  as  it  was, 
was  carefully  stowed  away;  my  law 
librar}',  worth  about  four  hundred  dollars, 
was  dis[xjsed  of,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Uxbridge,  Newhuryport,  Salem,  and  An- 
dover. 

'*  When  I  njached  Uxbridge,  and  was 
once  more  in  tho  bosom  of  my  little  fami- 
ly, 1  felt  that  tlio  trial  had  come.  I  could 
not  at  once  disclose  my  plans  to  my  wife, 
and  was  saved  that  jiainful  interview  l>y 
tlie  8usi)icion3  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  told  her 
tliat  ho  believed  I  was  going  to  bo  a 
clerg}inan !  Sho  laughed  at  him ;  but 
she  saw  a  change  in  my  deportment,  and 
bogim  to  suspect  it  herself.  I  told  herall. 
Siio  went  to  her  chamber  and  wept 
for  a  long  time.  But  sho  came  down,  sub- 
dued indeed,  but  placid  as  a  lamb,  and 
simply  said, '  It  is  all  over  now ;  I  am 
ready/  Oh,  how  kindly  has  tied  watched 
over  me !  1 1  seems  as  though  tho  promise 
was  fuliilled,  *  Return  unto  thy  country 
and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal  well 
Willi  thee.*  Some  day  or  two  before  wc 
left  Uxbridge,  Mr.  Taft  said  to  me, 
'  Brother  Spring,  1  have  a  case  before  Jus- 
tice Adams  this  morning;  you  aro  still  a 
lawyer,  and  I  want  you  to  go  and  argue  it 
with  me.'  The  thought  struck  me  pleas- 
antly, and  I  resolved  to  go  ;  but  instead  of 
assisthig  him.  without  his  knowledges  I 
engaged  myself  to  what  I  thought  tho 
weaker  party ;  and  my  last  effort  at  tho 
bar  was  in  battling  with  my  sister's  hus- 
band, and  in  tho  place  of  my  father's  n.v 
tivitv." 
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After  eight  inonilis  devoted  to  the 
Uudy  ot*  theology  at  the  Andover 
scmiiiiiry,  Mr.  Spring  was  lieoiiscJ  to 
preach  and  received  a  call  iVom  the 
Brick  fhurch  in  New  York.  As  a 
prclimiuary  to  hia  ordination,  it  waa 
ncccL^sary  for  Jnm  to  [ircacli  a  trial 
sermon  bi^foro  the  presbytery,  and  to 
stihmit  to  an  examination  a?  to  his 
oi*thodoxy.  In  this  latter  test  he  did 
not  give  unqualified  Batisfftelion,  ncv- 
ertiieless  they  passed  bim,  and  he  woa 
duly  ordained  to  the  pastorship.  Aj 
a  e.nlve,  wo  suppose,  for  their  con- 
Mcicnres,  the  presbytery  deputed  the 
Uev.  Dr.  MillodoUar,  one  of  their 
number,  to  tiilk  with  the  young  minis- 
ter, and  try  to  n'^ason  him  out  of  cer- 
tain heterodox  opinions  which  he-  en- 
tertained upon  the  subject  oF  human 
ability*  The  i*e,^ult  of  the  interview 
was  that,  in  Dr,  MlUedollftr's  judg- 
montt  ^'  the  best  way  of  curing  a  man  of 
»uch  viewd  was  to  dip  bis  bead  in  cold 
watcrJ' 

It  was  but  a  dismal  religion  of 
which  he  now  became  tbc  minister. 
Tears,  gloom,  discomfort,  and  broken- 
nc58  of  heart  were  the  chjiracteristics 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and  peace  of 
mind  was  an  alanning  symptom  of  the 
domhiion  of  the  devil.  *'  Newark  ia 
again  highly  favored/*  writer  the  min- 
ister to  his  poi'ontji :  **  there  urc  not 
less  than  five  hundred  i>craons  very 
Mokmn,**  **My  people  appear  sol- 
emn; they  were  so  at  the  lecture  on 
Thursday  evening  "  *^  I  preached  on 
Monday  to  a  very  solemn  audience  at 
my  own  houtae."  **  The  state  of  things 
in  the  congregation,  notwithstanding 
tlic  wai>  is  looking  up.  Our  pnbbc 
meetings  and  our  social  gat b cringes 
are  more  full  and  more  solemn/* 
lie  visits  Pans,  and  there  passes 
an  evening  with  a  small  party  of  bi^^ 
Countrymen :  "  We  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping  during  the  wliolo  time 
we  were  together.**  Tb<^  quantity  of 
tears  shed  in  the  course  of  the  book 
ii  positively  appalling.  Of  course 
ihei-e  id  nothing  that  remotely  resem- 
bles the  gifl  of  tears  with  which  Al* 
mighty   Gtxl  sometimes  rewards  and 


rc- 


consoles  his  saints*  It  is  merely  n 
I)erpGtuaI  gush  of  mawkish  scntimt^n- 
tality,  and  we  defy  anybody  to  i^ud 
these  ^*  Remmiscenccs  **  without  having 
before  bim  an  image  of  tlie  wliule 
Brick  church  with  chronic  redness  of 
the  eyes.  A  ni'jmbcr  of  the  congrc< 
gatiou  went  to  tbc  doL'tor  oneo  with 
request  that  he  would  bapiiz;?  a  ehi] 
lie  was  not  one  of  the  weepers,  or.  ni 
Dr.  Spring  expresses  it,  **not  a  relig- 
ions man/'  The  oppnrtnnily  was  too 
good  to  be  lost.  The  doctor  lalK)r.?d 
with  him,  preached  at  him,  probably 
wept  at  htm,  tried  to  impress  bim 
with  the  solemnity  and  privilege  of 
the  transaction,  did  not  baptize  his 
child,  but  finally  prayed  with  bim  and 
ur^ed  htm  to  come  again.  The  re- 
sult of  the  exhortation  is  a  gcKMl  com- 
mentary upon  the  whole  system  of 
sentimental  spasmwlic  religion :  '*  Ho 
went  away/*  says  Dr,  Spring,  "and 
being  requested  by  bis  wife  to  have 
another  interview  with  me,  replied, 
'No;  ffOH  wiU  not  cotrh  me  thfte 
df/amJ'*  AVe  suppose  that  the  child 
was  not  !)aptizcd  ;  but  that,  according 
to  Dr*  Spring,  and  in  epitn  of  Iht2 
Bible,  makes  veiy  little  difference. 
It  was  his  rule  **  to  baptize  only 
those  children,  one  of  whoso  parents 
was  a  protcsscd  Christian" — that  is 
to  say,  a  member  of  the  church  ;  and 
except  in  one  instance  he  has  never 
varied  from  this  strict  practice* 
*'That/*  he  says,  "was  in  the  case 
of  a  sick  and  dying  grandchild,  whose 
father  was  a  man  of  prayer,  but  not  a 
communicant,  and  I  myself  prof, 
to  stand  m  loro  parentis,  I  no^v 
upon  the  whole  transaction  as  wi 
Dr.  Sprhig  has  done  a  great  «1 
theological  Cghting  in  his  day;  but  hia 
foes  have  been  cluefly  those  of  his  own 
household.  Now  and  then  he  has  car- 
ried the  war  into  foreign  countri*-  *  - 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  School  < 
lion  in  New  York,  when  he  had  a  lui 
With  Bishop  Hughes  before  the  C3oin» 
mon  Council,  and  got  decidedly  the 
worst  of  it ;  but  for  the  most  part  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  intestine  f 
The  controversy  bet  ween  Hopk 
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and  Calvinists    in    the    Presbyterian 
denomination;    the    disputes    in    the 
American  Bible  Society;   the  schism 
in  the  Yoaae  Men'3  Missionary  Socie- 
ty of  New  York ;  the  effort  to  create 
a   divis^ion    in    Iho    American  Home 
Misaioiiary  Society ;  the  controversies 
about  the  New  Ilaven  school  of  the- 
ology and  the  exscinding  acts  of  the 
Gt^neral  Assembly  ; — these  and  many 
other  religious  quarrels  took  up  a  great 
d-:al  of  the  doctor's  time,  and  he  still 
writes  about  them  with  no  little  acri- 
monvand  personal  feeling.     We  sub- 
join a  few  extracts : 

**Tho  wrath  of  the  Philadelphia  Synod 
is  praidin;;  the  Lord.  Wo  shall  have  a 
Intilo  in  the  spring:,  and  lay  a  heavy  hand 
upon  that  reix)rt.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
tike  my  life  in  my  hand  if  Providence  al- 
lows me  to  Qo  to  the  Assemblv." —  VUA., 
p.  70. 

"The  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely  liad  publish- 
ed his  celebrated  work,  entitled  *  Tlie  Con- 
tnst/  the  object  of  which  is  to  hIiow  the 
points  of  difterenco  between  the  views  of 
Uopkinslan  and  CulviDistic  theology.  It 
VIS  addressed  to  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
tad  was  aimed  at  the  youthful  pastor  of 
tlje  Brick  church."— Fo^  t.,  p.  129. 

- 1  find  my  heart  strangely  auspicious. 
Scmetimes  I  am  resolved  to  -withdraw 
titjin  the  Missionary  and  Education  cause, 
because  1  foresee  they  will  ho  scenes  of 
contention.  But  then,  again,  I  know  they 
vc  exposed  to  evils,  and  the  church  is  ex- 
posed to  evils,  through  tho  mismanage- 
ment of  these  excellent  institutions,  which 
pifrhapslmay  prevent.*' —  Vol  H.^i}.  78. 

We  doubt  whether  Dr.  Spring's  cler- 
ical brethren  like  the  following  pas- 
rage;  but  anyhow,  there  is  a  great 
d^  of  trath  in  it : 

"There  have  been  spurious  revivals  in 
my  day,  and  the  means  of  promoting  them 
ars  tho  index  of  their  character.  In  such 
seasons  of  excitement,  great  dependence  is 
placed  on  the  way  and  means  of  getting 
them  vp,  and  little  of  tho  impression  [sic] 
tlitt  not  a  soul  wiU  be  converted  unless  it 
be  accomplished  by  tho  ix>wer  of  Ciod. 
Whatever  the  words  of  tho  leaders  may 
pcofess,  their  conduct  proclaims,  'Mine 
own  arm  hath  dono  this  I'  Thero  U  a  fa- 
miliarity, a  boldness,  an  irreverence  in  their 
payers'  which  ill  becomes  worms  of  tho 
^BSt  in  approaching  him  before  whom  ou- 
gcb  veil  iheir  faces.  A  pious  and  p(K>r 
wocoan,  in  coming  out  from  a  rcHi^ious 
Kiricc  thus  conducted,  onco  said. '  1  can- 
tot  think  what  it  is  that  makes  our  minis- 


ters swear  so  in  their  prayers.'  Tlicy 
count  tlicir  converts,  and  when  they  Kur- 
vcy  their  work,  there  is  a  triumi)h,  a  self- 
reliant  exultation  over  it,  wliich  looks  like 
tho  triumph  of  tho  pagan  monarch,  when 
ho  exclaimed,  *  Is  not  this  great  IJabylon 
wliich  1  have  built !'  And  hence  it  is  that 
so  many  of  tho  subjects  of  such  a  work, 
after  the  excitement  is  over,  find  that  their 
own  hearts  have  deceived  them,  that  they 
are  no  longer  affected  by  solemn  preach- 
ing and  solemn  i)rayerc«,  that  their  past 
emotions  were  nothing  more  than  Vie  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  thut  ichen  t/ieso  nat- 
ural causes  have  exhausted  their  fower 
there  is  no  religion  lejV* —  Vol.  i.,  p.  219. 

Dr.  Spring  gives  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  length  to  which  excitement 
sometimes  carries  the  poor  victims  of 
the  re  V  ivalists,  in  the  case  of  a  Mrc?. 
Pierson,  "  around  whose  lifeless  body 
her  husband  assembled  a  company  of 
believers,  with  the  assurance  that  if 
they  prayed  in  faith,  she  would  be  re- 
stored to  life.  Their  feelings  were 
greatly  excited,  their  impressions  of 
their  success  peculiar  and  strong. 
They  prayed  and  prayed  again,  and 
pniyed  in  faith,  but  they  were  disap- 
pointed," vol.  i.,  p.  229. 

He  is  rather  free  sometimes  in  his 
criticisms  upon  his  brother  ministers. 
He  listens  to  a  sermon  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Finney,  a  noted  revivalist,  and 
says  that  there  was  nothing  exception- 
able in  it  *•  except  a  vulgarity  that  in- 
dicated a  want  of  culture,  and  a  coarse- 
ness unbecoming  the  Christian  pulpit." 
He  hears  a  Mr.  Broadway  preach  at 
sea,  and  thus  records  his  impressions : 
"  I  must  say  he  is  a  John  Bull  of  a 
preacher.  What  a  pity  that  men  who 
need  to  be  taught  what  are  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  should 
undertake  to  teach  others!"  We 
dare  say  Dr.  Spring's  judgment  of 
both  these  gentlemen  was  sound  ;  but 
we  see  no  propriety  in  printing  it. 

He  made  several  voyages  to  Eu- 
rope, and  travelled  through  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  Respect- 
ing the  state  of  Protestantism  in 
France,  he  makes  some  significant  ad- 
missions : 

"  Protestantism  in  France  is  not  what  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  it. 
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I  knew  it  was  in  a  measure  rorrupt,  but 
not  to  tho  extent  In  vrhlch  I  actual Jy  And 
it,  I  *lo  not  think  that  the  Uomaniata,  as 
ab(xlf,  have  mueli  contidenco  In  tlw  Uo- 
mon  rdij^on.  Bat  tho  mipehn.'f  is  that 
wh(!n  thinking  men  throw  off  thi»  bon<l3 
at*  Komanism,  tlu^/  rdapaff  inti  infidcUff/. 
....  True  relifrion  in  FrontH?  Jlnd.s 
it*  mrM  bitter  and  aniccaried  rncmics  in 
Protc«ian(M  thenutlccs.  Tlio  Prott'sta.nta 
orthisamntry  nro  Uh^h  Ariatu?,  if  nvt  alv 
polut^j  Sochiittii?.  Thero  nrn  now  [1833 J 
threo  !nindrcd  and  rirty-ci;5dit  Prolostant 
pastors  In  Frinco,  bL-sidi?  their  few  vacunt 
churches.  Dut  thcr>'^  arr  fomparntUchj 
few  nmonajhem  all  tcho  lonr  ami  ohtj/  tli^ 
trtOhr^Va.  il,  pp.  2m,  201. 

The  pajfo?  devoted  to  bis  European 
toura  arc  remarkable  cxomplificalions 
of  the  truth  of  tho  old  ada«^3,  that 
caiu/n^  non  Gntmum^  mutant  qui  trans 
tmtre  currant,  W  lie  never  he  p^oe^,  bb 
breadth  of  vision  seems  bounded  by 
Ills  own  pulpiL  Tho  venerable  cathe- 
drals of  Eiirofie,  rieh  with  (he  noblc'^t 
memories,  atirl  the  f^eat  liI^Eoric 
plaees  haunted  by  the  j^'raudL^st  asso- 
ciationa  of  the  past,  fill  him  with  do 
tliOiigh(3  more  elevated  than  tho.^e 
awakened  by  tbo  Brirk  ehui*eli.  He 
eeea  everything  di-storted  thnju^h  tho 
fncdium  of  \m  own  inveterate  prejit- 
cllces.  If  he  vigit.^  a  rcligiouj  shrine, 
he  can  think  of  notliing  but  the  abom- 
itmtions  of  the  scarlet  woman  of  Bab- 
ylon. If  he  sees  a  convent,  bo  tells 
U3  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  subter- 
ranean pa-<isa^e3  paved  wltJi  the  bones 
of  infants.  If  he  wltne3.?e5  Bome 
p-and  and  iraposing  ceremonial,  he 
tlirows  up  his  eycd»  rushes  out  of  the 
chtircb, and,  wliilo  he  shakes  iho  dust 
oif  his  feet^  j^oans  over  the  wicked- 
ncsa  of  the  Romish  priests  nnd  tlicir 
blasphemous  mammeries,  farcical 
showa,  and  hvpocrilical  dis^kes. 
One  Sunday,  while  at  Pari^,  he  went 
with  the  weil-knowTi  missionary,  Dr. 
Jonas  King,  antl  some  other  American 
friends,  to  visit  a  hill  called  Mont 
Calvaii-e,  near  the  city,  to  which  num- 
bers of  pil^iniB  were  then  resorting. 
They  tilled  their  pockets  with  tracts, 
which  they  <listribnted,  right  and  left, 
among  the  thousands  that  were  going 
up  and  down   the,   mouotiiiD.     They 


even  interrupted  Itncehng  worshipp 
at  their  p  my  era  to  give  them  tracts,* 
These  valuable  gitls  were  received 
widi  avidity,  for,  as  the  narrator  else- 
where explainii,  our  respectablo  par- 
sous  were  mistaken  for  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. A  few  day 3  aRrrward 
(hey  made  another  excursion  of  tho 
same  «ort  to  Mont  Calvajrc-  Wo 
give  the  cunclusion  of  (he  adventure 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  ICin^,  from  whg 
journal  Dr.  Spring  copies  it : 

"Mr  find  MfHi.  Wildtr 
tuu.  (lud  Mr.  Storrow'tt  clti 
to  Motmt  Calvf»rv  i<^  <^5<t 
Tcstnmonta,     I 
irji?  fiilci  our  ti  1 
with  irac.Ts  nud    i'e^iUimHUa,  tol  ttH'  %vii| 
tho  fiofw*  to  lind  them.     JiUft  Aii  wm  Xm^ 
I  ■    Iho   nil  ion  lain,   we   ^ 

r  idi«»iiJice.  Uninoelin:  j| 

J iii.^M    US   tliat  they  had  1i 

by  the  tlomuilssiary  of  the  Puli^ 
Q.  fjcndarmr,  by  order  of  tlie  n; 
(li(>m.  L',  M),  had  taken  away  tiieir  tr 
jmd  Testftnient?,  nnd  prohibited  them 
tlte  nurao  of  t!ie  law  to  diatnbatf  aa 
ni')re  un  Monat  C'ulvary,    Mr.  W,  r.dria 
us  iKJt  to  procetxl  wiiU  the  lutentirm  of 
distrilmtinif  tlioso  which  we  haii     We 
hovvcViM',  wrut,  p\iu;i^  to  everv    ^n*-    Ui- 
me! ,  till  wo  came  in  sifj^Iii  of  the 
vAifcn  wo  ceased  giving,  but  < 
let  Bomo  fall  from  oar  iiocket^, 
winti,  which  was  very  high,  ^ 
id  I  du-eetions,  and  weru  gatln 
the  croud.     At  len^^th  wi3  arri 
t  K..,.i  ti.,^  nioanlalu,  took  our 
f  elevation  near  the  r 
I  imr  own  language,  *'ri   i 

caeh  ol  u:*,  a  iim3*cr  to  tho  (iod  ol  h 
for  direetioTi,  and  to  have  mewy  f>»i 

t:  '      ■     '   ,      i      "      ;',;it  WP  8ttW   '>■'■ 

I  1  ima<?eft, 

Itt   :^  'tut    u,  'h'-h'-rf  t  f    ' 

taking  a  r  ,  ', 

to  a   huhj   ff'  .■,,:.    f/'    /,i:  ,    <t:. 

peared  to  tte  a  lady  of  home 
She  received  it  with  tliauks,  no 
noticed   l>y  tho  gendarmt«,    ht,    . 
6umo  fall  fro 01  his  pockety  and  we  > 
our  way  down  to  o»o  of  th' 
Th-^ro  ho  laid  fiome  on   llie  < 
while  I  ijtood  before  hira,  to  hi^ii     . 
did.     Wo  then  weal  to  another  «t; 
and  I  gave  ten  or  twelve  to  a  lady,  '*\ 
I  ch  allied  to  distributo  Ihem/* 

The  heroism  of  these  Preshyfen« 
misiiionarlei,  who   go    t!]>    and   dow 
hill,  droi»t»lng  divine  truth  from  their 
eoat-talli??i"eminds  us  of  a  enuey  old  liwljf 
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in  New  York,  whose  will  was  lately 
conU'SteJ  befors  our  courts.     Sao  had 
pccuiiiir  ideas  of  her  own  oa  tlio  sub- 
jjc:  of  ]>olitiu3  and  the  war,  and  used 
lO  iijsfribo  lier  thoughts  on  great  pa- 
i^vT  kites,  and  give  them  to  little  boys 
:o  ily  in  tlic  Central  Park,  in  the  belief 
ta.it  th2  worils  would  somoliow  or  a:i- 
olber   b2   disseminated    through    the 
ciiy.     Imagina   Sr.   Francis    Xavler 
selling  s;iii  for   the   Indies   with   his 
hat,  and  pockets,  and  hands  full  of 
tract?,     scattering    them     broad-cast 
aloag  the  inhospitable  shores,  or  trust- 
ing them  to  the   breezes,  like  those 
cl^ritable  IJuddhists  Father  Hue  tells 
of,  who  go  up  a  high  mountain  on 
windy  days,  and  throw  into  the  air 
little  paper  horses,  which  being  blown 
away  are,  as  they  believe,  miraculous- 
ly changed  into  real   horses  for  the 
benefit  of  belated   travellers.      Sup- 
poee   Father    Matthew,    instead     of 
preaching  a  crusade  against  drunken- 
DCS3,    had    contented    himself    with 
fix»ddDg  into  shibeens   and   taverns, 
and,  behind  the  friendly  shelter  of  a 
companion's  back,  had  deposited  lit- 
tle bandies  of  temperance  tracts  oa 
die  top  of  every  barrel  of  whiskey,  as 
if  he  expected  them  to  explode  like  a 
torpedo,  and  fill  the  air  with  virtue. 
Or  what  would  Dr.  Spring  think  if 
some  Sunday,  in  the   midst    of   his 
prayer,  two  or  three  Catholic  priests 
shoakl  march  into  the  Brick  church 
and  distribute  Challoner's  Catechisms 
ap  and  down  the  aisles,  making  the 
*•  solemn"  Presbyterians  get  up  from 
their  knees    to    receive    them?      It 
woald  cot  be  a  bit  moro  outrageous 
than   the    doctor's    behavior    during 
the  mission  on  Mont  Calvaire. 

American  travellers  in  Europe, 
especially  of  the  fanatical  sort,  arc 
bat  too  apt  to  disgrace  themselves  and 
their  country  by  their  conduct  in 
fiacrcd  places.  Uerc  is  another  ex- 
tract from  Dr.  Spring's  book  which 
no  respectable  Ajnerican  can  read 
vi±3:it  blushing.  The  incident  oc- 
curred in  the  famous  cathedral  of 
Hnxcn,  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror,   and     reckoned     the     finest 


specimen   of  Golliic   architecture    in 
France : 

"A  littlo  circamstanco  occured  licro 
that  was  -eomowhat  amusing.  [!]  Mr. 
Van  Ucnsallear,  in  order  to  prociiro  sonij 
little  rolic  of  the  placo,  instead  of  gather- 
ing Bomo  Uowcrs,  broke  off  the  nosa 
of  one  of  the  marble  saints  !  IIo  hoped  to 
escape  the  detection  of  the  guide,  but 
unfortunately,  on  leaving  tlio  cathedral, 
wo  had  to  pass  the  mutilat-.d  statue,  and 
were  charged  with  the  sacrilege.  It  was 
a  lady  saint  whoso  sanctity  our  gallantry 
had  thus  violated,  and  we  had  to  meet 
the  most  terrilic  volleys  of  abuse.  A  few 
glittering  coins,  however,  obtained  abso- 
lution for  UB,  but  neither  entreaty  nor 
cash  could  obtain  the  nose.** 

That  mnst  have  been  a  funny 
scene  one  Sunday  in  crossing  the 
ocean,  when  the  doctor  'and  his  wife, 
and  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  held 
service  under  difiiculties : 

"  We  assemljled  for  praise  and  prayer. 
Susan  was  quite  sea-sick,  yet  she  camo  on 
deck.  The  day  was  cold,  and  she  sat  with 
a  hot  potato  in  each  liand  to  keep  Jur 
warm." 

This  is  certainly  the  oddest  prepar- 
ation for  approaching  the  throne  of 
grace  that  we  ever  heard  of. 

Mrs.  Spring  is  a  prominent  figure 
all  through  the  book,  giving  her  rever- 
end husband  advice  and  comfort,  and 
helping  him  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, especially  with  regard  to  the 
women  of  the  flock.  lie  Ijunents  in 
his  introductory  chapter  that  the  death 
of  his  ''beloved  Mrs.  S[)ring  must 
leave  a  vacuum  in  these  pages  wliich 
nothing  can  fill."  In  the  second 
volume  he  gives  a  long  and  detailed 
account  of  her  sufferings  in  child-bed 
when  she  '*  became  the  mother  of  a 
lovely  daughter."  When  she  died 
in  18G0,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  have  been  her  husband  and  she  my 
wife  for  four-and-fifty  years ;  our  attach- 
ment has  been  mutual,  and  strong  and 
Bweet  to  tho  end.  I  had  no  friend  on 
earth  in  whom  I  had  such  reliance ;  no 
counsellor  so  wise ;  no  comforter  bo  pre- 
cious. For  the  last  thirty  years  we  have 
rarely  difterc»d  in  o])inion  ;  when  wo  did, 
I  generally  found  sho  was  riglit  and  I  was 
was  wrong  ;  and  when  I  ixjrsovered  in  my 
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judment  bIio  knew  how  to  yield  her 
wishes  to  mine,  and  would  sometimes  say 
with  a  smile,  *God  has  set  the  man 
above  the  woman.  You  are  king,  my 
husband;  bat  I  am  the  queen!  '  In  all 
my  ministry,  in  sickness  and  in'health,  at 
liomo  and  abroid,  by  night  and  by  day, 
I  never  knew  her  own  convenience,  com- 
fort, or  pleasure  take  the  placa  of  my 

duty  to  the  people  of  my  charge 

I  bless  God  tliat  I  had  such  a  wife— that  I 
had  her  at  all,  and  that  I  had  her  so  lon.r. 
.  .  .  My  darling  wife,  I  give  you  joy  : 
but  what  shall  I  do  without  youY" 

This  last  question  is  soon  answered 
iiX  an  unexpected  manner.  Only 
eight  pages  further  on,  Dr.  Spring, 
aged  eighty,  records  the  following 
passage : 

**  April  13^/*,  1865. — My  sweet  wife  was 
too  valuable  a  woman  ever  to  bo  for- 
gotten. The  preceding  sketch  furnishes 
but  the  outline  of  her  excellences,  which 
I  have  presented  more  at  largo  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon  commemorative  of 
one  who  was  my  first  lovo.  I  never 
thought  I  could  love  another.  But  I  was 
advanced  beyond  my  threescore  years  and 
ten,  partially  blind,  and  needed  a  helper 
fitted  to  my  ago  and  condition;  no  one 
needs  such  a  helper  more  than  a  man  in 
my  advanced  years.  I  sought,  and  God 
gave  me  another  wife.  A  few  days  only 
more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Spring,  on  the  14th  of  August.  1861, 1  was 
married  to  Abba  Grosvenor  Williams,  the 
only  Buryiving  child  of  the  late  £^ha 


Williams,  Esq.,  a  distingushed  member 
of  the  bar.  She  is  the  heiress  of  a  large 
property,  and  retains  it  in  her  own  hands. 
She  is  intent  on  her  duty  as  a  wife, 
watchful  of  my  wants,  takes  good  care  of 
m3,  id  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  io- 
stead  of  adding  to  the  ex|)ense8  of  my 
household,  shares  them  with  her  hus- 
band."—Vol.  ii.,  pp.  91,  92. 

With  this  extract.  Dr.  Spring  may 
be  left  to  the  charity  of  our  readers. 
We  hav«j  said  nothing  of  the  vanity 
v/hich  allows  him  freely  to  quote  the 
conimendatlonG  of  his  friends  on  his 
efforts  in  the  pulpit  and  his  publica- 
tions through  the  press ;  because,  in- 
consistent as  it  may  be  with  a  very 
elevated  piety,  it  is  a  weakness  that 
might  be  pardoned  in  such  an  old  man. 
But  we  cannot  help  remarking  how 
on  every  page  he  gives  evidence  of  the 
utter  baselessness  of  the  thing  be  calls 
religion ;  the  unsubstantial,  unsatisfy- 
ing character  of  those  human  emotions 
which  he  perpetually  mistakes  for  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
the  strangely  unreal,  unsanctified  na- 
ture of  the  fit  of  mental  perturbation 
which  ho  denotes  conversion  and  la- 
bors so  hard  to  produce.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  every  unprejudiced  per- 
son must  come,  on  closing  the  volumes, 
is  that  Dr.  Spring  has  lived  in  vain. 
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Arabian,    Laughing    Plant. — In    Pal- 
nrave's  '*  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia" 
fcome  particulars  are  given  in  regard  to 
a  curious  narcotic  plant.     Its  seeds,  in 
which  the  active  principle  seems  chiefly 
to  reside,  when  pounded  and  adminis- 
tered in  a  small  dose,  produce  elFects 
mach  like  those  ascribed  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy's  laughing  gas ;  the  patient 
dances,  sings,  and  performs  a  thousand 
citravagances,  till  after   an   hour    of 
great  excitement  to  himself  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  bystanders,  he  falls  asleep, 
and  on  awaking  has  lost  all  memory  of 
what  he  did  or  said  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug.     To  put  a  i)inch 
of  this  powder  into  the  coffee  of  some 
imexpecting  individual  is  not  an  un- 
common joke,  nor  is  it  said  that  it  was 
ever  followed  by  serious  consemiences, 
though  an  over  quantity  might  perhaps 
be  dangerous.    The  author  tried  it  on 
two  individuals,  but  in  proportions  if 
not  absolutely  homoeopathic,  still  sufli- 
ciently  minute  to  keep  on  the  safe  side, 
otd  witnessed  its  operation,  laughable 
enough  but  very  harmless.     The  jjlant 
that  bears  these  berries  hardly  attains 
in  Eascem  the  height  of  six  inches 
above  the  ground,  but  in  Oman  were 
seen  bushes  of  it  three  or  four  feet  in 
growth,  and  wide-spreading.  The  stems 
arc  woody,  and  of  a  yellow  tinge  when 
barked;  the  leaf  of  a"  dark  green  color, 
and  pinnated  with  a!/out  twenty  leaflets 
on  cither  side ;  the  stalks  smooth  and 
shining;   the  flowers  arc  yellow,  and 
grow  in  tufts,  the  anthers  numerous, 
the  fruit  is  a  capsule,  stuflfed  with  green- 
ish padding,  in  which  lie  imbedded 
tiro  or  three  black  seeds,  in  size  and 
shape  much  like  French  beans;   their 
taste  sweetish,    but  with   a   peculiar 
opiate  flavor;    the   smell   heavy    and 
almost  sickly. 

Tic  Congelation  of  Animals. — It  is 
generally  supposed  that  certain  animals 
cannot  be  frozen  without  the  produc- 
tion of  fiital  results,  and  that  others  can 
tolerate  any  degree  of  congelation. 
Both  these  views  have  been  shown  to 
^  incorrect  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Froich  Academy,  by  M.  Pouchet.    The 


writer  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions: (t.)  The  first  effect  produced 
by  the  application  of  cold  is  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 
This  may  be  observed  with  the  micro- 
scope. The  vessels  become  so  reduced 
in  calibre  that  the  blood-globules  are 
unable  to  enter  them.  (2.)  The  second 
eflcct  is  the  alteration  in  form  and 
structure  of  the  blood-globules  them- 
Gclvcs.  These  alterations  are  of  three 
kinds :  {a)  the  nucleus  bursts  from  the 
surrounding  envelope;  (b)  the  nucleus 
undergoes  alteration  of  form;  (r)  the 
borders  of  the  globule  become  creneted, 
and  assume  a  deeper  color  than  usual. 
(3.)  When  an  animal  is  comi)letely 
frozen,  and  when,  consequently,  its 
blood-globules  have  become  disorgan- 
ized, it  is  dead — nothing  can  then  re- 
animate it.  (4.)  Wlien  the  congelation 
is  partial,  those  organs  which  have 
been  completely  frozen  become  gangren- 
ous and  are  destroyed.  (5.)  If  the  par- 
tial congelation  takes  place  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  there  are  not  many  altered 
globules  sent  into  the  general  circula- 
tion; and  hence  life  is  not  compro- 
mised. (6.)  If,  on  the  contrarj^,  it  is  ex- 
tensive, the  quantity  of  altered  glob- 
ules is  so  great  that  the  animal  perishes. 
(7.)  On  this  account  an  animal  which  is 
partially  frozen  may  live  a  long  time  if 
the  congelation  is  maintained,  the  al- 
tered globules  not  entering  into  the 
general  circulation;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  dies  if  heat  be  suddenly  ap- 
plied, owing  to  the  blood  becoming 
charged  with  altered  globules.  (8.) 
In  all  cases  of  fatal  congelation  the  an- 
imal dies  from  decomposition  or  alter- 
ation of  the  blood-globules,  and  not 
from  stupefaction  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

Ordnance  and  Targets. — The  Admiral- 
ty having  erected  a  new  target,  repre- 
senting a  portion  of  the  side  of  the 
llcrcuUs^  experiments  were  made  at 
Shoebuiyness  which  proved  that  a 
thickness  of  armor  casing  had  been  at- 
tained which  afforded  perfect  security 
against  even  the  largest  guns  recently 
constructed.    The  target  has  a  facing  of 
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O'inch  armor-plates^  and  contains  alto- 
gether eleven  inches  thickness  of  iron. 
Af^uinst  tills  three  12  ton  shiuit  ^ms 
were  Ih'cil,  at  a  distance  of  only  200 
yiirda,  with  chnrj^fes  varying  from  45  Hjs. 
TO  (30  ll>3,  of  powder,  dnc  steel  shot^  of 
300  lbs.  wci;iljt,  lO^inclies  in  dtameter, 
llrcfl  with  GO  lbs.  of  powder^  at  a  velocity 
of  1,430  feet  per  M'coud,  barely  broke 
through  tho  armor,  without  injuring 
the  backing,  Sir  William  Armstrong 
hftfl  cx|ircased  his  conviction,  in  the 
Timm,  that  the  000-pounder  j?un  will  be 
unable  to  penetrate  this  target,  and 
that  it  will,  in  fact,  requii-c  a  gun  car- 
rying 120  Itjs,  of  puwder  and  steel  i^liot 
to  pierce  this  massive  .sliickh  Mr,  W, 
C  Unwin  has  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Engineer^  that  for  sinnlar  guns 
with  shot  of  Jiimilar  form,  and  charges 
in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  weight  of  lUc 
shot,  the  velocity  id  nearly  constant. 
Then,  assuming  the  resistance  of  the 
plates  to  be  as  the  squares  of  their 
thicknesses,  it  follows  that  when  the  di- 
amclrr  of  the  shot  incrcJiscB,  as  well  as 
the  tliickni'ss  of  the  armor^  the  max- 
imum thickness  perforated  will  (l»y 
theory)  vary  as  the  cube  root  of  tho 
weight  of  Iho  shot,  or^  in  other  words, 
OS  the  calibre  of  the  gun;  and  the 
weight  of  the  shot  nece^-sary  to  pene* 
irate  d liferent  thicknesses  of  armt)r 
will  bo  as  the  cubes  of  those  thickness- 
es, The  ratio  deduced  from  the  Shoe* 
buryne^s  experiments  is  somewhat  less 
than  this,  being  as  the  2  ."*  power  and 
the  0-2  power  respectively.  Practical 
formula)  deduced  from  cxperinients 
arc  given,  whieh  agree  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong*^  coneluiion,  and  provo 
that  a  gun  which  eun  cliletively  burn 
a  charge  of  iU  least  loO  \h».  of  powder 
will  bo  required  toeUectutiUy  penetrate* 
the  Bide  of  the  Hercules. 

The  Mtya'9  Efjff.—f^incc  our  last  issue  a 
eplcndid  ijpecinien  of  the  egg  ol*  tho  Di- 
nornis  has  been  exhibited  in  this  coun- 
try, put  up  to  auction,  and  '*  bought  in" 
b)  the  proprietors  for  £125.  Some  in- 
teresting details  concerning  the  history 
of  gigantic  Inrds'  egfts  have  been  sup- 
plied by  a  contcmpcjrary,  and  we  quote 
them  for  our  readers:  In  1834,  ^L 
(icoOVoy  de  St.  liilaire  exhibited  to  the 
French*  Academy  s«:»mc  citjgs  of  the 
Epyornis,  a  l*ird  which  formerly  lived 
in  Madugascfir.  The  larger  of  these 
%vas  12' 1  inches  long,  and  IVB  inches 
wide;  the  smaller    one    waa    slightly 


less  than  this.    The  Museum  d^IIistoiij 
Katurellc  at  Paris  also  contain*    \\x{ 
eggs,  both  nf  which  are  larger  than  ih 
one  recently  put  up  for  salt-,  the  bmgfi 
axis  of  which  measures  10  inche*,  atij 
the  shorter  7  inches.     In  the  iliscus.^ia 
which  followed  the  reading  of  M,  do 
Ililftirc^s  paper,  M.  Valenciennes  Mate 
it  was  quite  impr.ssibk'  to  juflge  of  ll 
sisie  of  a  l»iril  liy  the  size  of  its  egg,  an 
gave   several   instances  in  |*oint.     >ll 
Strickland,    in   some   ''Notices  of  til 
Dodr>  and  its  Kindred/'  j>nblished 
the   •*  Annals  of  Natural  History'*  fq 
November,  18UI,  says  that  in  the  prc\i 
ous  year  a  Mr.  Dumarek',  a  hi^ddy 
speetaljle  French  mcreh  1 1 1  ^       'a  j  boa 
Ssavv  at   Port  Leven,    31 
enonnousegg,  which  held    u<trn.u  tttn 
quart  hfftk'i  of  JluuV      The    nativi 
stated  that  the  egg  was  found  in  ttij 
jungk%  and  '*  observed  that  such  ejs 
were  verf/^  tenj  riirdf/  met  with.*^ 
Strickland  appears  to  doubt  this,  bu 
there  seems  no  reason  to  do  so,     Allo\i 
ing  a  pint  and  a  half  to  each  of  the  i 
called  •'  qu.arts,"  the  egg  would  hold  10| 
pints.      Now,  the  larger  e^g  exhibit 
by  St.  liilaire  held  17|  pintV  as  he  hia 
self  proved.     The  difference  is  not 
very  great,       A  word  or  two  about  th| 
nests  of^such  gigantic  birds.      Captaiii 
Cook    found,    on    an  island  near  thq 
north-east  coast  of  New  Uollanti,  a  ni^ 
**  of  a  naost  enonnotis  size.    It  was  buiM 
with  sticks  upon  the  ground,  and  wa 
no  les'^  ihim  si x-and- twenty  feet  in  cir 
cumferencc,  and   two  feet  eight  incbe 
high/'     (Kerr's  '* Collection  of  Voyaijc! 
and  Travels,'*  xiii.  318.)     Captain'FUi] 
ders  ft»und   two  similar  nests   on    tl 
south  coasts  of  New  Holland,  in  Kind 
George's  Bay.      In  his  *'  Voyage,  ctc^l 
London,  1818,    he  says :    **  They   wcr 
built  upon  the  ground,  from  which  the 
rose  above  two  feet,  and  were  of  vas 
circumference  and  great  interior  capa 
city;  the  branches  of  trees  and  olhoi 
matter  of  which  each  nest  was  compo« 
ed  being  enough  to  till   a  cart."--r/j^ 

77t^  Birth  of  Stherifj^ — ^In  an  tmpof 
ant  treatise,  published  under  the  pa 
tronagc  of  the  Imperiiil  Geograijhica 
Bocietyof  6t.  Petersburg,  and  which  li 
the  second  of  a  series  intended  to  be  ia 
sued  on  tSiberian  zoology,  the  nuthuf; 
llerr  Iladde,  nut  only  records  the  »po 
cies,  but  gives  an  account  of  the  peritj< 
of  the  migration  of  Siberian  birds.     Hi 
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jjivci^  a  list  of  303  species,  wliicli  he  re- 
Itrrs  to  the  following  orders :  Knpaccs, 
iifi:  Scansores,  19;  Oscinc«,  140;  G:il- 
linaceas  18  :  Grallatores,  74 ;  ami  Xata- 
lorts,  81.  Concerning  the  migration  of 
birtls,  Ilerr  Kaddc  confirms  the  result 
arrived  at  by  Von  Middendorf  in  bis 
loametl  memoir,  "  Die  Isepiptescn  Kuss- 
lands;"  tbc  most  important  of  lliem 
l»oing,  (1)  that  tbc  high  table-land  of 
A:5ia  and  tbc  bordering  ranges  of  tbc 
Altai,  Sajan,  and  Dauria  retard  tbe  ar- 
rival of  the  migratory  birds ;  (2)  east- 
van!  of  tbc  upper  Lena,  toward  i\\v. 
tast  coast  of  Siberia,  a  considerable  re- 
tardation of  migrants  is  again  notice- 
able; and  (G)  tbc  times  of  arrival  at 
tit  nortbem  edge  of  tbe  Mongolian 
liii,'b  steppes  arc  altogetber  earlier  tban 
those  of  the  same  species  on  the  Amoor. 

riinU  within  PltVits. — In  one  of  tbe  re- 
CL-at  Duml>ersof  tbc  "  Comptes  Rendus," 
N.  TrCcul  gives  an  account  of  some  cu- 
rious observations,  showing  that  plants 
wmclimes  arc  formed  within  tbc  cells 
of  existing  ones.  lie  considers  that 
tie  organic  matter  of  certain  vegctaljlc 
(tlla  can,  w^hen  undergoing  putrefac- 
tion, transform  itself  into  new  species, 
vhichdififcr  entirely  from  tbe  species 
ia  which  they  arc  produced.  In  tbe 
l)ak  of  the  elder,  and  in  plants  of  tbe 
potato  and  stone-crop  order,  be  found 
Tesidcs  full  of  small  tetrahcdral  bodies 
coQtaining  starchy  matter,  and  be  has 
fwnthcm  gradually  transformed  into 
minatc  plants  by  the  elongation  of  one 
of  their  angles. 

The  Extract  of  Meat — Baron  Liebig, 
who  has  favored  us  with  some  admira- 
ble samples  of  this  excellent  prepara- 
tion, lias  also  forwarded  to  us  a  letter 
in  which  he  very  clearly  explains  what 
is  tbc  exact  nutritive  value  of  tbc  ex- 
tfodum  carnis:  **The  meat,"  says  the 
baron,  *'  as  it  comes  from  the  butcher, 
contains  two  different  series  of  com- 
pounds. The  first  consists  of  tbe  so- 
called  albuminous  principles  (albumen, 
fibrin)  and  of  glue-forming  membrane. 
Of  these,  fibrin  and  albumen  have  a 


high  nutritive  power,  although  not  if 
taken  by  themselves.  The  second 
scries  consists  of  crystal  I  izable  sub- 
stances, viz.,  creatin,  creatinin,  saroin, 
which  are  exclusively  to  be  found  in 
moat;  further,  of  non-crystallizable  or- 
ganic princii)les  and  salts  (phosphate 
and  cbIori<lc  of  potassium),  which  are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  All  of  these 
together  are  called  the  extractives  of 
meat.  To  the  second  series  of  sub- 
stances becf-lca  owes  its  flavor  and  efti- 
cac\',  the  same  bcin^  the  case  with  tbe 
cxtradum  carniii,  which  is,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing but  solid  bcel-tca — that  is,  beef- tea 
from  which  the  water  has  been  evapo- 
rated. Beside  tbe  substances  already 
mentioned,  meat  contains,  as  a  non-es- 
sential constituent,  a  varying  amount 
of  fat.  Now  neither  fibrin  nor  albu- 
men is  to  be  found  in  the  cxtractiim 
carnis  which  bears  my  name,  and  gela- 
tine Cglue)  and  fat  are  purposely  ex- 
cluded from  it.  In  tbe  j) reparation  of 
the  extract  the  albuminous  principles 
are  left  in  the  residue.  This  residue, 
by  the  separation  of  all  soluble  princi- 
ples, which  arc  taken  up  in  the  extract, 
loses  its  nutritive  power,  and  cannot  be 
made  an  article  of  trade  in  any  palatable 
form.  Were  it  possible  to  furnish  tbe 
market  at  a  reasonable  price  with  a 
preparation  of  meat  containing  both 
the  albuminous  and  extractive  princi- 
ples, such  a  preparation  would  have  to 
be  preferred  to  the  extractum  carnis,  for 
it  would  contain  all  the  nutritive  con- 
stituents of  the  meat.  But  there  is,  I 
think,  no  prospect  of  this  being  real- 
ized." These  remarks  show  very  clear- 
ly the  actual  value  of  the  extract.  It 
is,  in  fact,  concentrated  beef-tea ;  but 
it  is  neither  the  equivalent  of  flesh  on 
the  one  band,  nor  an  imperfectly  nutri- 
tive substance  on  tbe  other.  It  is,  nev- 
ertheless, a  most  valuable  preparation, 
and  now  commands  an  extensive  sale 
in  these  countries  and  abroad ;  and  it 
is,  furthermore,  the  only  valuable  form 
in  which  the  carcases  of  South  Ameri- 
can cattle  (heretofore  thrown  away  as 
valueless)  can  be  utilized.—  Popular 
Science  llcticw. 
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Life  of  tub  Most  REyEiiE>D  Jokx 
Hughes,  D.D.,  First  AucnBtanop  of 
New  York.  Willi  Extracts  from  his 
Private  Corrc^poiKlctico.  By  Jolm  H. 
U.  llftssard.  Pp.510.  NcwYork:  D. 
Applcton  &  Co.     1800. 

Mr.  Hasaard  13  one  of  our  most  prom- 
isiDg  writers.  lie  contributed  several 
exct'llent  articles  to  "  Applctoifs  Cyclo- 
pi^dia/'cditcil  **TnE  Catdolic  World*' 
with  judgment  and  good  taste  lor  seve- 
ral  months  at  its  lirst  cstaljlishment, 
and  since  that  time  hasoccu|»ied  the  po- 
f^itioa  of  editor  of  the  Chicago  "Kepiib- 
lican."  This  is  iiis  first  literarj^  csi^ay  of 
serioua  may^nitudc,  autl  a  more  delicate 
or  difficult  taiik  couUl  not  well  have 
been  confided  to  his  hands.  Ho  has 
fu  nil  led  it  with  care,  Ihoroughnuns,  and 
impartiality.  The  style  in  which  it  is 
written  is  remarkably  correct  and  schol- 
af  ly^  anil  exhibits  a  lliDrough  acf|Uaint- 
ancc  with  the  English  lungungc  as  well 
as  a  pure  and  diijcnniinatin*,'  taste  in  the 
choice  of  words.  It  is  a  kind  of  ntylc 
which  attracts  no  attention  to  itself  or 
to  tho  author,  Imt  is  simply  a  medium 
through  which  the  subject-matter  of  the 
work  is  presented  to  the  reader's  mind ; 
aad  this^  in  our  view^  is  no  small  merit. 
Tbo  Bubject-niatter  itself  is  prepared 
and  arranged  iu  a  methodical^  accurate^ 
and  complete  manner,  which  leaves 
nothinfj  in  that  regard  to  be  desired. 
The  work  belonfrgto  that  cla^s  of  histori- 
cal compositions  which  chronicle  par* 
ttcular  events  and  incidents,  relate  facts 
and  occurrences  as  they  happened,  and 
leave  them,  for  the  most  partj  lo  make 
their  own  impression.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  take  pliotographs  of  his 
illustrious  subject,  and  of  the  scenes  of 
his  private  and  public  life,  but  not  to 
paint  a  picture  of  his  character  and  his 
times.  Those  who  arc  already  familiar 
with  the  scenes,  the  persons,  and  the 
circumstances  brought  into  view  in  con- 
nection with  the  personal  history  of  the 
archbishop,  and  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  himself,  could  awk  for 
ntJ  more  than  is  furnished  in  this  biog- 
raphy. We  have  thought,  however,  in 
reading  it,  that  other  readers  would 
miss  that  filling  up  and  those  illumi- 
Datiog  toachca  Irom  the  author's  pen 


whiuh  would  make  the  history  as  yiyU 
and  real  to  their  mind^  as  it  is  made  to 
our  own  by  memory.  A  graphic  and 
complete  view  of  the  history  «.f  the 
Calliolic  Church,  tu*  far  as  Arihbighop 
IIuLTjhcs  w;ia  a  ]>rincipal  actor  in  it,  and 

of  the  results  of  his  labors  in  H ^^'^t- 

hood  and  episcopate,  is  ni  ►  11 

just  cslimate  of  his  ecclcsisi'^i. .,.   .:r, 

is  still  a  dc^ihrittum.     In  SAViag  tiiis* 
we  do   not  intend  to  find   fault    with 
31  r,  Uassard  fi>r  not  supplying  it.     He 
has  aecomplibhcd   the  task  which  bo 
uudcrtouk  in  a  compvtent  manner,  and 
1  produced  a  work  of  sterling  ruerit  and 
lasting  vidue.     Wc  could  wish  that  the 
biognipliics  of    several    other    disiiii- 
guished  prelates,  of  the  same  period, 
might  be  written  with  the  tame  minute* 
ncs8  and  fidelity*  and*  above  all  n^^ 
liiqse  of  Bishop  England  and  As*  ! 
op  Ken  rick.     Very  few  men  coulu  m- 
dure  I  hi'  ordeal  of  passing  through  tlio 
hands  of  a  luognipher  so  coldly  impar- 
tial as  Mi\  Ilnssard.     But  those  who  aro 
able  to  pass  through  it,  and  who  still 
appear  to  be  great  men,  and  to  have 
lived  a  life  of  great  public  scrvier-,  uuv 
be  certain  that  their  gi-nuinc,  iii; 
worth  will   be  recognized  after 
death,  and  not   be  thought  to  Ite  the 
coinage  of  an  iiilercstcd  advocate,   or 
the  furbished  counterfeit  whose  1 
disappears  in  the  crucible.     Mmj 
tlie  reader  of  history  will  I 
that  he  gets  at  the  reality  of  1 
the  waiter  of  history  that  he  h.is  r. 
tic  data  and  materials  on  wliich  t^ 
his  judgments  of  men  and  event 
doubt  this  f^pccics  of  history  woul 
close    many   defects    and    wcakn 
many  human  iuOrmitics  and  erh 
the  individuals  who  figure  in  it,  an 
bare  much  that  is  unsightly  and  repui- 
sive  in  the  state  of  things  as  described. 
This  is  true  of  all  ecclesiastical  history. 
Truth   dissipates   many  romantic  and 
poetic    illusions  of   the    imagination, 
which  loves  to  picture  to  itself  an  ideal 
state  of  perfection  and  ideal  heroes  far 
different  from  the  real  world  anil  real 
men,     Kcverthelcss,  it  manifests    ; 
clearly  the  heroic  and  divine  t? 
really   existing    and   working    i!> 
world  and  in  men,  and  manilestii 
self  espeeially  in  the  Catholic  ChiiM  .1 
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'To  l>clicvc,  therefore,  tbat  the  divinity 
of  the  Catholic  relisjion  would  only  b*2 
more  clearly  exhibited,  the  more  thor- 
"iirhly  it--;  history  in  thc^  United  States 
w:u  broucrht  to  li.i^ht.  We  believe,  also, 
tuit  the  character  and  works  of  its  val- 
iant and  loyal  cliampiona  will  be  the 
monj  fully  vindicated  the  more  dispas- 
Monatcly  and  impartially  they  arc  tried 
lU'.l  jiuiijed. 

A  calm  consideration  of  the  condition 
of  Catholicity,  thirty  live  or  forty  years 
Mfo  in  this  country,  in  contrast  with  its 
present  state,  will  enable  us  to  jiidjjc  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  men  who 
have  been  the  principal  agents  in  brinjr. 
ini»  about  tho  chanp^e.     Let  us  reflect 
f  »r  a  moment  what  a  difierence  it  would 
bare  made  in  the  history  of  the  Catho- 
lic reli«jion  here,  if  some  ei;;ht  or  ten  of 
the  princii)al  Catholic  champions  had 
not  lived ;  and  we  may  then  estimate  the 
pow-cr  and  influence  they  have  exerted, 
licaving  aside  the  numerical  and  mate- 
rial extension  of  the  Catholic  Church 
uatlcT  the  administration  of  its  i)rclate3 
4Q(1  the  clergy  of  the  second  order,  we 
look  at  the  change  in  public  sentiment 
ilone,  and  the  vindication  of  the  Cath- 
^ic  cause  by  argument  at  the  bar  of 
tommon  reason,  where  it  has  gained  a 
signal    argumentative    triumph     over 
Protestantism   and  prejudice,  through 
the  ability  and  courage  of  its  advocates 
2nd  the  soundness  of  their  cause.    The 
prlicipal  men  among  the  first  champi- 
OM  or  the  Catholic  faith  who  began 
this  warfare  were,  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
Dr.  Chevcrus,  Dr.  England,  Dr.  Hughes, 
Md  Dr.  Power.     "NVo  speak  from  an  in- 
timate and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
common  Protestant  sentiment  on  this 
natter,  and  with  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  the  dread  which  these  last  three 
names,  and  the  veneration  which  the 
first  of  them,  inspired.    Every  one  who 
^ow3  what  the  almost  universal  senti- 
Dentof  the  Protestant  community  re- 
specting the  Catholic  religion  and  its 
lucrarchy  was,  is  well  aware  that  it 
'ras  a  sentiment  of  intense  abhorrence 
Bungled   with   fear.     It   was   looked 
npon  as   a   system    of    pretemi^tural 
vickedness  and  might,  and    yet,    by 
» itrange   inconsistency,  as  a  system 
[       ^  otter  folly  and    absurdity,  which 
no  reasonable  and  conscientious  man 
I       wold  intelligently  and  honestly  em- 
brace.    The  priesthood  were  regard- 
^  as  a  species  of  human  demons,  and 
those  amonn^  them  who  possessed  extra- 
ordinary ability,  were  believed  to  have 


a  diabolical  power  to  make  the  worsf 
appear  the  better  reason  and  the  dovi' 
an  angel  of  light.  Those  whose  sanc- 
tity was  so  evident  that  it  broke  down 
all  prejudice,  as  Bishop  Cheverus,  were 
supposed  not  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion,  Init 
to  l>e  at  heart  really  Protestants,  blinded 
to  the  errors  of  their  system  by  educa- 
tion, and  duped  by  their  morecimning 
associates,  Wka  **  Father  Clement"  in  the 
well-known  tale  of  that  name.  The 
Catholic  clergy  were  shunned  and  ostra- 
cised, looked  on  as  outlaws  and  pu])lic 
enemies,  worthy  of  no  courtesy  and  no 
mercy.  Their  religion  was  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  a  hearing,  a  thing  to  be 
scouted  and  denounced,  trampled  upon 
like  a  noxious  serpent  and  crushed,  if 
posHille.  Cojitcmpt  would  be  the  proper 
word  to  express  the  common  estimation 
of  it,  if  there  had  not  been  too  much 
fear  and  hatred  to  make  contempt  pos- 
sible. Its  antagonists  wished  and  tried 
to  despise  it  and  its  advocates,  but 
could  not.  Every  sort  of  calumny  and 
vituperation  was  showered  upon  them 
by  the  preachers,  the  lecturers,  and  the 
writers  for  the  press  who  made  Catho- 
licity their  theme.  Some,  perhaps  many, 
honorable  exceptions,  which  were  al- 
ways multiplying  with  time,  must  be 
understood,  i)articularly  in  Boston,  Bal- 
timore, and  Charleston.  John  Hughes, 
the  poor  Irish  lad,  who  had  knelt  be- 
hind the  hay-rick  on  his  father's  farm 
to  pray  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  make  him  a  priest,  who  had  come  to 
this  country  with  no  implement  to  clear 
his  way  to  greatness  but  the  pick  and 
shovel  which  he  manfully  grasped,  was 
one  of  those  who  were  chosen  to  lead 
the  van  in  the  assault  against  this  ram- 
part of  prejudice.  That  he  vanquished 
his  proud  and  scornful  antagonists  is 
an  undoubted  fact.  Beginning  hia 
studies,  as  a  favor  reluctantly  conceded 
to  him  on  account  of  his  importunity, 
at  a  later  period  than  usual,  with  a 
grammar  in  one  hand  and  a  spade  in 
the  other,  he  was  first  a  i)riest,  faithful 
to  his  duty  among  many  faithless,  cour-  * 
ageous  and  enterprising  among  many 
who  were  timid,  strong  among  many 
weak,  staunch  and  unflinching  in  a  time 
of  schism,  scandal,  and  disaster,  and 
bold  enough  not  only  to  lay  new  foun- 
dations for  the  church  of  Philadelphia, 
which  others  have  since  built  upon, 
while  the  old  ones  were  half  cruml^led, 
and  to  repress  mutiny  and  disorder  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  i>cople,  but  to  at- 
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tack,  sinixlc  liumlcd,  tlio  cncmiL's  wIjh 
wurc  cxiiitini*  over  the  discunl  and  frc- 
lik'tic^s  wbicli  thc7  tboii^lit  forol^oilcd 
llic  tlisruption  of  llic  Catholic  l](Kh% 
Thi^,  toci,  almost  without  cncourago- 
jriont,  aiul  with  no  hcnrty  support  from 
those  who  were  ohJcr  aiul  more  tliur* 
oiij,'hly  trained  and  eq nipped  iu  the 
service  thuii  himself,  lie  hccamc  the 
coiidjutor  and  successor  of  the  very  mnn 
who'had  refused  his  first  application  to 
be  allowed  to  purclmse  the  privilcpfc  of 
Mmlyin^  under  him,  l»y  his  duily 
hthor.     IIo  died  the  inetropolit:in  of  a 

Jjruvinco  ciiil»racing  all  Kcw  Ynrk^  New 
rcT*cy,  and  New  England,  and  ineluding 
tight  8niIrn.Q:nn  bishopncs  with  more 
tban  a  million  of  Catholics;  confessed- 
ly the  most  con«ipicuou3  man  omonr]^  hia 
<cllnW'bi.s!iopa  in  the  vicv;  of  Catholics 
and  Protestant 9  alike,  one  of  the  mosjt 
tru<ilcd  and  honored  of  his  compeers  at 
the  Sec  of  Rome,  well  known  through' 
owt  CalholicCbristcndoni*  a  confidential 
adviser  and  a  powerful  supporrer  of  the 
United  States  government,  a  nnro^ni/cd 
illustrious  citizen  of  the  American  re- 
public as  well  as  one  uf  the  omumerils 
of  bin  native  country,  with  all  I  ho  h\yj\^ 
aHil  trilmtcs  of  universal  honor  and  re- 
spect at  hii  luneral  obfie»|uics  wliich 
are  accorded  to  dittiugniihed  perrional 
diartictcr  or  olBcial  station.  J^et  the 
luoet  severe  and  impartial  cHlie  apply 
hia  mind  to  separate,  in  thi^  diMtin- 
guishcd  and  useful  career,  the  personal 
and  individual  force  impelling;  the  man 
Ihrouuh  it,  from  the  cone urre nee  of  Di- 
vine' Pinvuh-nce,  the  aid  of  favorable 
ci  ^  and  Li^U  pobilion,  the 

gii;  I  powcroftbcciianicriT  with 

whicli  l»e  waa  marked,  and  of  the  fiys- 
tcta  which  he  administered,  and  the 
Btrcoj^lU  and  volume  of  the  current  of 
events  on  which  he  wad  borne,  and»  if 
wc  mistake  not,  he  will  llnd  lomething 
etroug  enough  to  stand  all  hig  tests. 
An  ordinary  man  might  have  worked 
Lis  way  into  the  priesthood,  fnililUd  iU 
duties  with  zeal  and  bucccss,  attained 
the  episcopal  and  metropolitan  dignity, 
won  respect  by  hh  administration,  anil 
lel^  a  llourishing  diocese  to  his  successor, 
But  tin  ortUnary  man  could  never  have 
gained  the  power  and  inUuence  pos- 
sessed by  Archbishnn  UhAia,  Our 
early  and  original  im  ]  f  h u  re- 

markablo  power  of  i  .  ud  will 

have  been  strengthened  and.  tixed  1>y 
rcadin)|*  hia  biography,  and  the  great- 
uesa  of  the  inlluenctj  wluch  he  exerted 
in  behalf  uf  the  Catholic  religion  is,  to 


our  mind.  cstal»ltslie<l  bcy^r  '       '      *.t, 
lli^  chivalrous  and  valiant  *  h 

John  lircckinridgc,  al  PliibnU  ^n^it,  v^i\a- 
a  vieti)ry  not  only  di'ci^ivc  btii  iull  of 
results.  'Wc  know,  frci*  n  rli-nr,  r  re- 
membrance of  the  opini  ill 
the  time,  tlmt  Mr,  l>i  ^  l» 
generally  thought,  by  Protestant sk  to 
b  ave  been  d  iscomfit cd.  Wo  bare  heard 
him  speak  himself  of  the  afl'airwlth  tho 
tone  of  ono  who  had  cxpojied  htmitclf 
to  a  dangerous  encounter  with  an  CDCmy 
superior  to  himself,  for  the  public  good, 
and  barely  escaped  Avith  his  life.  We 
remember  taking  tip  t!»c  book  contain* 
ing  the  contro\crsy,  from  u  '  nfc 
of  curiosity  to  know  what  i  r- 
guinent could  poBsiltlyT  "  i  rtho 
Catholic  religion,  and  u;  intha 
perusal,  a  revolution  of  k.y..  -lif^Ji 
rendered  a  return  to  the  old  ^  d 
inherited  from  a  Puritan  cu 
possible.  This  we  believe  i 
stance  exemplifying  the  l'* 
of  tlie  controvci'sy  nj  I  and 
thinking  minda,  not  hop  nshivcd 
to  prejudice.  Wo  renH-mber  licajring 
him  preach  in  the  full  vigor  of  liU  In- 
tellectual ami  phiHical  manhood,  in  the 
cathedral  of  New  York,  soon  after  his 
consecration,  and  the  imi*rc*sion  of  hiji 
whole  attituiie,  countenance,  manner  ut 
delivery,  and  cast  of  thought  13  ttill 
vivitl  and  unique.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  archbishop  only  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  have  seen  a  breaking- 
down,  enfeebleil,  almost  worn-ottt  ♦^^  •" 
incapable  of  steady,  vigorous  c\ 
tmd  oppressed  by  "a  weight  of  rui 
rc^sponnibility  which  was  too  great  for 
him.  To  judge  of  his  ability  fairly  it 
is  necessary  to  have  Been  and  hcMrd  him 
in  his  prime,  before  ilbhcalth  had 
Bai>i»ed  his  vigor.  And  to  appreciate 
tho  best  and  most  genial  qualitiea  and 
dispositions  of  the  man,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  met  him  in  familiar,  uuns 
strained  intercourse,  apart  from  any  of- 
ficial relation  and  away  from  hi&  (Wo- 
eese— or,  at  least,  in  those  timt^  when 
all  otlicial  anxieties  and  cares  »>f  gov* 
crnmentwcrc  put  aiside  and  hi'  *  ■  •  ' 
rehLTcd  in  purely  friendly  convc 
That  ho  Wiis  a  great  man,  n  tn. 
tian  prelate,  and  accompli  ' 
work  in  the  service  of  the  cL 
native  countrymen,  and  of  the  cuu;i 
of  his  adoption,  ids,  we  belie\e,  tl;e  ip 
%'erdict  of  the  most  competent  jacig 
and  of  the  pul>lic  at  large  upon  the  f^ 
4if  his  life,  lie  will  not  be  forgt*tt' 
for  hii  lafe  and  acts  arc  too  clu^cly  ! 
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Icn/ovca  with  public  history  and  his 
influence  has  been  too  marked  to  make 
that  possible.     Wc  trust  that  those  who 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  securely  and 
peacefully  established  Catholic  Church 
will  not  be  disposed  to  forget  the  men 
who,  in  more  troubled  times,  have  won 
by  their  valor  the  heritage  upon  which 
wc  have  entered.    The  record  of  their 
lives  and  labors  is  of  great  value,  and 
this  one,  in  particular,  is  worthy  of  the 
pcmsai  of  every  Catholic  and  every 
American,  and  has  in  it  a  kind  of  ro- 
mantic charm  and  dramatic  grouping 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  life  of  one 
who  has  been  more  confined  to  the  se- 
clusion of  study  or  the  ordinary  pastoral 
routine. 

We  regret  the  mention  made  of  Dr. 
Forbcs's  defection,  and  the  publicity 
^bich  is  again  given  to  painful  matters 
^bich  had  become  buried  in  oblivion. 
It  appears  to  us  that,  as  Dr.  Forbes  has 
noi  publicly  assailed  either  the  church 
or  the  late  archbishop,  it  was  unneces- 
f-ary  to  allude  to  him  in  any  way,  and  it 
v.oul(l  have  been  more  generous  to  have 
suppri'sscd  the  remarks  made  in  the 
archbbhop's  private  correspondence. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
id  in  good  style,  and  we  recommend  it 
tD  our  readers  as  necessary  to  every 
Catholic  library. 

A:i  A^tfERicAN  Dictionary  of  tiie 
EsGLisn  Language.  By  Xoah  Web- 
ster, LL.D.  Thoroughly  Kevised  and 
Greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved,  by 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  Late 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
and  also  Professor  of  the  Pastoral 
Charge  in  Yale  College,  and  Noah 
Porter,  D.D.,  Clark  Professor  of  floral 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yale 
College.  Royal  quarto,  pp.  18-40. 
Springfield,  Mass. :  G.  &  C.  Merriani. 
1J«JC. 

Tliere  have  been  published,  within  the 
te  twenty-five  years,  several  editions 
ot "Webster's Dictionary,*'  but  the  prcs- 
<^t  one,  the  title  of  which  is  given 
al»ve,  seems  to  be  the  crowning  effort 
of  dictionary  making.  It  surpasses  all 
other  editions  of  the  same  work  both 
m  its  typography,  its  illustrations — 
some  o.OOO  in  number — and  its  philo- 
logical completeness.  "  Webster's  Dic- 
tionar}-  *•  has  always  been  of  high  aa- 
iboriiy  in  this  country,  and  is  now  held 
.  ui  great  repute  in  England,  where  it  is 


accepted  by  several  writers  as  the  bc«?t 
authority  in  defining  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  i)resent  edition  is  a  most 
beautiful  one,  and  contains  all  the  mod- 
ern words  wdiich  custom  has  engrafted 
upon  our  language.  It  also  contains, 
in  its  pronouncing  table  of  Scripture 
proper  names,  a  supplementary  list  of 
the  names  found  in  the  Douay  Bible, 
but  not  in  King  James's  version.  In 
fact,  care  has  been  taken  to  make  this 
edition  as  free  as  possible  from  partisan 
and  theological  differences  in  regard  to 
the  definitions  of  certain  words  which 
heretofore  got  a  peculiarly  Protestant 
twitch  when  being  defined.  The  pub- 
lishers deserve  great  praise  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  done  their  por- 
tion of  the  work ;  it  is  a  credit  and  an 
honor  to  the  American  press. 

The  CniTEUioN ;  on,  The  Test  op  Talk 
ABOUT  Familiar  Things  :  A  Scries 
of  Essays.  By  Henry  T.  Tuckcrman. 
12mo.,  pp.  377.  New  York  :  Ilurd  «& 
Houghton.     18G0. 

^Ir.  II.  T.  Tuckcrman  is  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  wc  thought  he  would  not  bo 
likely  to  put  his  name  to  anything  dis- 
creditable to  an  enlightened  author ;  but, 
to  judge  from  many  things  in  the  above 
production,  we  think  he  has  missed  his 
vocation,  and  would  find  more  appro- 
priate employment  as  a  contributor  to 
the  publications  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  or  the  magazine  put  forth, 
monthly,  by  the  *' Foreign  and  Christian 
Union."  Else,  why  is  every  pope 
**  shrewd,"  every  priest  an  '*  incarnation  , 
of  fiery  zeal  V  why  ''  the  lonely  exist- 
ence and  the  subtle  eye  of  the  Catho- 
lic';:" why  *'tho  medical  Jesuit,  who, 
like  his  religious  prototype,  oi)erates 
through  the  iemale  branches,  and  thus 
controh  the  licad:^  of  families,  regulating 
their  domestic  arrangements,  etc.  V*  why 
*'  Bloody  Slary  "  and  *'  Womi^lt  ?"  w^hy 
is '*  superstition  the  usual  trait  of  Uo- 
manisis  f '  and  this:  ''One  may  pace 
the  chaste  aisles  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
fool  his  devotion  stirred,  perhaps,  by 
the  dark  catalalquc  awaiting  the  dead 
in  the  centre  of  tlic  spacious  iloor ;  and 
then  what  to  him  is  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation?"  (!)  AVe  are  truly 
sorry  to  see  these  indications  of  a  spirit 
with  which  we  think  the  author  will 
find  very  little  sympathy  outside  the 
clique  of  benighted  readers  of  the  pub- 
lications above  quoted. 
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CmiisT  THE  Lrr.nT  of  Tm:  World. 
Uy  C.  J.  Vaiighan,  D.D.,  Vicur  of 
Doncti3ltT.  iym<».,  pp.  2Gt>.  AiejEan- 
dcr  StraTian,  London  and  New 
York.     IbOa. 

ThU  beautiful  littlo  volume  conliiin« 
tw'flvc  Bfirnions^  or  ratbcr  religious  es- 
says, written  in  a  pleasing  style,  but  alto- 
gelbcr  too  Irnjj;tby  and  too  cxbaustive  in 
character.  Wc  have  no  doubt  but  tbtit 
the  aulhor  ii  a  good  prruchcT,  and  If 
these  essftVB  wcro  ever  preaehcd  by  liim 
as  Bcraions,  they  were  listeocd  to  with 
pleasure.  But  "in  their  present  sliape, 
enlarged,  ftystcmatiEcd,  and^shall  wc 
say^almost  too  carclully  ]>rcpnr*Hl  for 
tho press,  Ihcy  area  little  iiresf mi e.  One 
feels  in  reading  them  liow  niucli  the  nat- 
uralness, as  well  t^  the  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, is  marred  l*y  tlic  vague  evangel  ieul 
phra«c«»|ogy,  "'coming to  Christ,'^  ''lay- 
ing hold  on  Clirist,"  etc.,  which  occurs 
so  constantly  in  these  pages.  The  au- 
thor, being  a  Low  Evangelical  Church- 
man, gives  U3,  of  course,  *\}ustilication 
by  faith' '  and  the  Calviniatic  view  of 
the  Fall.  Yet,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
volume  hcBcems  to  speak  moro  like  one 
who  imagines  that  man  hati  sometliiug 
to  do  for  his  own  justilication,  and 
taken  a  higher  and  nobler  view  uf  hu- 
manity. We  give  the  folhiwing  |m»- 
sagc  from  the  last  Pennon,  entitled 
**  Cast  out  and  luund/*  ai*  a  good  j^jicc- 
imen  of  what  wc  should  call  practical 
preaching.  **  "When  Je*in9  found  hini, 
he  Bald  unto  him.  Dost  thou  believe  on 
the  Son  of  God  i  *  Thou  V  The  word 
is  emphatic  in  the  original,  '  Thou— 
beUcve^t  thou  C  Wc  arc  glad  to  es- 
cape into  the  crowd,  and  shelter  our- 
selves l>cluD<l  a  ch«rch*3  confession. 
But  a  day  iii  coming,  in  which  nothing 
but  an  individual  fiilh  will  carrj^  with 
it  cither  strength  or  comfort.  It  will 
be  idle  to  eay  in  a  moment  of  keen 
personal  distrca?,  such  as  probably  lies 
before  us  in  life  and  certainly  in  death 
and  in  judgment, '  Every  one  believes — 
all  nroimcl  us  believe— the  world  itself 
believes  iu  the  Son  of  God  i'  there  is 
no  strength  and  no   help  tlicrc:  the 


very  object  of  Christ'^  finding  uleel 
speaking  to  thee  ia  to  bring  the  qnc^Lio 
home,  *  Do*ft  thou  believe  T  A  iryinji 
a  fearful  moment,  when  Christ,  iae«? 
face  with  man's  soul,  proposes  thai? 
question  !  Perhaps  that  moment  has 
mA  yet  cimje  to  you.  You  have  been 
fighting  it  oir.  You  do  not  wish  to 
come  to  iUe>*e  close  quarters  with  it. 
The  world  does  not  press  you  with  it. 
The  world  is  willing  enough  that  you 
should  answer  it  in  the  general  ;  and 
even  if  you  ever  say,  ^  I  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  I 
it  shall  be  in  a  chorus  of  voices,  :i!. 
rolibing  the  individual  of  personality, 
and  making  *  I '  sound  like  '  wc/  But 
if  ever  your  religion  is  to  be  a  real 
thing,  if  ever  it  is  to  enable  you  to  do 
battle  with  a  sin,  or  to  fuce  a  mortal 
risk,  if  ever  it  is  to  be  a  religion  for 
the  hour  of  death,  or  for  the  day  of 
jud lament,  you  must  have  had  "that 
question  put  to  you  by  yourself,  and 
you  must  have  answered  it  from  I  he 
heart  in  one  way.  Then  you  will  be  ft 
real  Christian,  not  before  1" 

Tliu  book  is  elegantly  got  up  iti  the 
stylu  and  care  for  which  the  publisho* 
is  noted. 
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PROBLEMS    OF    THE    AGE. 


nriRODUGTION. 

Ws  wish  to  state  distinctly  and 
opiiilj,att]ie  outset  of  tliis  work,  that 
tbe  eolation  given  of  the  problems 
(kereio  discossed  is  a  solution  derived 
bn  the  Catholic  faith.  Its  sole  ob- 
ject will  be  to  make  an  exposition  of 
dK  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith 
betriog  on  these  problems.  By  an 
expositioQ,  is  not  meant  a  mere  cxpan- 
BUB  or  paraphrase  of  the  articles  of 
tbe  Creed,  but  such  a  statement  as 
iludl  include  an  exhibition  of  their 
pnitiTe,  objective  truth,  or  conformity 
to  the  leal  order  of  being  and  exlst- 
eoce;  and  of  their  reasonableness  or 
utlogy  to  the  special  part  of  that  uni- 
V'oritl  order  lying  within  the  reach  of 
noonal  knowledge.  In  doing  this 
ve  choose  what  appears  to  us  the  best 
ttd  ftimplcst  method.  It  difiers,  how- 
ever, m  certain  respects,  from  the  one 
BM  in  vogue,  and  therefore  requires 
a6w  preliminazy  words  of  explaua- 

VOL.  in.    10 


The  usual  method  is,  to  proceed  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  analysis  of  tbe 
religious  truths  provable  by  reason,  to 
introduce  afterward  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion,  and  finally  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  cxfjosition  of  revealed  doc- 
trines. We  have  no  wish  to  decry 
the  many  valuable  works  constructed 
on  this  plan,  but  simply  to  vindicate 
the  propriety  of  following  another, 
which  is  better  suited  to  our  special 
purpose.  We  conceive  it  not  to  be 
necessary  to  follow  the  first  method  in 
explaining  the  faith  of  a  Christian 
mind,  because  the  Cliristian  mind  it- 
self does  not  actually  attain  to  faith 
by  this  method.  We  do  not  proceed 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  through  nat- 
ural theology  and  evidences  of  revela- 
tion to  our  Chrietian  belief.  We  be- 
gin by  submitting  to  instruction,  and 
receiving  all  it  imparts  at  once,  with- 
out preliminaries.  The  Christian 
cliild  begins  by  saying  "Credo  in 
Unura  Deum."  Tliis  is  the  first  arti- 
cle of  his  faith.  It  is  proposed  to  him, 
by  an  autliority  which  he  reveres  as 
divine,  as  the  first  and  principal  ar- 
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ticlo  of  a  series  of  revealed  frniths*  If 
that  act  is  right  iind  mliona!,  it  can 
Ix*  justified  on  raliDDMl  grounds.  It 
can  be  shown  to  be  ia  conformity  to 
the  ivul  order.  If  it  in  in  conformity 
to  the  real  order,  it  is  in  conformity  also 
to  the  logical  order.  The  exposition 
of  the  rcid  order  of  things  is  the  ex- 
poeition  of  truth,  and  !>?,  therefoi'e, 
sound  philosophy,  A  child  who  has 
attained  the  fall  use  of  his  reason  and 
received  competent  instruction,  cither 
has,  or  haa  not,  a  faith;  not  merely 
objectively  certain,  but  subjectively 
also,  03  certain  and  as  capable  of  be- 
ing rationally  accounted  for,  though 
not  by  fiis  own  reflection,  as  that  of 
a  theologian.  If  he  haa  this  sabjective 
certitude,  a  simple  eaqjlicaticn  of  the 
creditive  act  in  his  mind  will  show 
the  nature  and  ground  of  it  in  the 
clearest  raanncr.  If  he  has  not,  chil- 
dren and  simple  persons  who  aic 
children  in  science,  f .  «*,  the  majority 
of  mankind,  are  incaimblo  of  faith — a 
conclusion  which  oversets  theology. 

We  have  now  indirectly  made 
known  what  our  own  method  will  be ; 
namely,  to  present  the  credible  object 
in  contact  or  relation  with  the  credit- 
ive  subject,  as  it  really  is  when  the 
child  makes  the  first  complete  act  of 
tailh.  Instead  of  inviting  the  reader 
to  begin  at  the  viewing  point  of  a 
sceptic  or  atheist,  and  reason  gradu* 
ally  up  from  certain  postulates  of  nat- 
tiral  reason,  through  natural  theology, 
to  the  Catholic  iaitli,  we  invito  him 
to  begin  at  once  at  the  viewing  point 
of  a  Catholic  believer,  and  eudcii^'or 
Uy  get  the  view  which  one  brought  up  in 
thi!  church  tiikes  of  divine  truth.  We 
do  not  mean  to  ank  him  to  take  anything 
for  granted.  Wo  will  endeavor  to 
show  the  internal  coh<Tcnce  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  its  correspondence  with 
the  primitive  judgments  of  reason.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  exhibit  systematic- 
^ly  the  evidence  sustaining  each  por- 
tion of  this  Tast  systoro.  It  would 
only  bo  doing  over  again  a  work  al- 
ready admirably  done.  We  must 
suppose  it  to  be  known  or  within  the 
r^ach  of  the  knowledge  of  otir  rciLdeiB, 


and  in  varying  degrees  admitted 
different  classes  of  them,  conteatin 
ourselves  with  indicating  rather 
completing  the  line   of  argument 
special  topics. 

Thc  Catholic  reader  wiD  see  ia  tliis 
exposition  of  the  Catholic  idea  only 
that  which  be  already  believes^  stated 
perhaps  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  his 
intellectual  conception  of  it.  Tlie 
Protestant  reader,  accordingly  as  Uo 
believes  le^s  or  more  of  the  C-athoUc 
Creed,  will  sec  in  it  less  or  mar©  to 
accept  without  ai"gument,  together  with 
much  which  he  does  not  accept,  but 
w^hich  is  proposed  to  his  consideration 
as  necessary  to  complete  the  ChriKtian 
idea.  The  unbeliever  wiU  find  an  af» 
firmation  of  the  necessary  truths  of 
pure  reason,  togctlier  with  an  at  tempi  - 
to  show  the  legitimate  union  betweo  " 
the  primitive  ideal  formula  and  th 
revealed  or  Christian  formula^  bindin 
them  uito  one  synthesis,  philosophK"" 
cally  coherejit  and  complete. 


n- 


RELATION  OF  THE  CHEDIBLE  OBJECT 
TO  TOE  CEEDiTiVB  SUBJECT* 


4 


Let  us  begin  with  a  child,  or  a  sim^ 
pie,  uneducated  adult,  who  is  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  childhood  as  regards 
scientific  knowledge.  Let  ue  take  him 
OS  a  creditivc  subject  or  Christian 
bebever,  with  the  credible  f»bjcct  or 
Catliolie  fuith  in  contact  with  his  rea- 
son from  its  earliest  diiwn.  Before 
proceediDg  foripally  to  analyze  hia 
creditivc  act,  we  will  illustrate  it  by  ft 
supposed  c-ase* 

Let  us  suppose  that,  when  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  uj»on  earth,  he  went 
to  visit  a  pagan  in  order  to  instruct 
him  in  the  truths  of  rt'ligion.  We 
will  suppose  liim  to  be  intelligent,  up- 
right, and  sincere,  with  as  much  know- 
ledge of  religious  truth  as  was  ordina- 
rily attainable  through  the  heathen 
tniditiom  Let  us  suppose  him  to  re- 
ceive the  iiisLruclions  of  Christ  with 
fiiith,  to  be  baptized,  and  to  remain 
ever  after  a  firm  and  undottbting  bo- 
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Hever  in  the  Clirlstian  doctrine.  Now 
by  what  process  does  he  attain  a  m- 
tiooal  certitude  of  the  truth  of  the  rev- 
elation made  by  the  lips  of  Christ  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  human  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  our  Lord  arc  intelligible 
to  him  by  the  human  nature  conmion 
to  both,  an4  in  proportion  to  his  own 
personal  wisdom  and  goodness.    Hav- 
ing in  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  human 
nature,  the  essential  type  of  human 
goodness,  he  is  able  to  recognize  the 
excellence  of  one  in  whom  it  is  carried 
to  its  highest  possible  perfection.     The 
buman    perfection    visible    in    Jesus 
Christ  predisposes  him  to  believe  his 
testimony.     The  testimony  that  Jesus 
Christ  bears  of  himself  is  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God.    This   declaration 
bcludcs  two  propositions.     The  chief 
term  of  the  first  proposition  is  "  God." 
Tlic  chief  term  of  the  second  proposi- 
to  is  •*  Jesus   Christ."      The    first 
term  includes  all   that   can  be  un- 
dcRtood  by  the  light  of  reason  con- 
ceminw  the  Creator  and  his  creative 
act.  The  second  term  includes  all 
iliat  can  be  apprehended  by  the  light 
of  faith  concerning  the  interior  rela- 
tions of  God,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son,  or  Word,  the  entire  supernatural 
order  included  in  it,  and   the  entire 
doctrine  revealed  by  Christ.    The  idea 
expreased  by  the  first  term  is  already 
in  the  mind  of  the  pagan,  as  the  first 
JUJd  constitntive  principle  of  his  rea- 
««».  liig  reflective  consciousness  of 
this  idea  and  his  ability  to  make  a 
^^°"^t  and  complete  explication  of  its 
contents   are   very  imperfect.      But 
,   when  the  distinct  affirmation  and  ex- 
plication of  the  idea  of  God  are  made 
jo  him  by  one  who  possesses  a  perfect 
w^owledge  of  God,  he  has  an  immedi- 
^  *nd  certain  perception  of  the  truth 
?f  the  conception  thus  acquired  by  his 
wtelligence.      G<)<1    has   already   af- 
^ed  himself   to    his    reason,   and 
Q^t,  in  affirming  God  to  his  intellect, 
^  only  repeated  and  manifested  by 
sensible  unages,  and  in  distinct,  unerring 
^guage,  this  original  affirmntion. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  affinnation 
which  Clirist  makes  respecting  the 


second  term.  God  does  not  affirm  to 
his  reason  by  the  creative  act  the  in- 
ternal relations  of  Father  and  Son, 
completed  by  the  third,  or  Holy  Spir- 
it, and  therefore,  although  it  is  a  nec- 
essary truth,  and  in  itself  intelligible 
as  such,  it  is  not  intelligible  as  a  neces- 
sary truth  to  his  intellect.  The  incar- 
nation, redemption,  and  other  myster- 
ies affirmed  to  him  by  Christ,  are  not 
in  themselves  necessary  truths,  but 
only  necessary  on  the  supposition  that 
they  have  been  decreed  by  God.  The 
certitude  of  belief  in  all  this  second 
order  of  truths  rests,  therefore,  en- 
tirely on  the  veracity  of  G^d,  authen- 
ticating tlie  affirmation  of  his  own  di- 
Nine  mission  made  by  Jesus  Christ. 
We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  this 
affinnation  is  made  to  the  mind  of  the 
pagan  with  such  clear  and  unmistaka- 
ble evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  verac- 
ity of  God  is  pledged  to  its  truth,  that 
it  would  be  irrational  to  doubt  it. 
Catholic  doctrine  also  requires  us  to 
suppose  tliat  Christ  imparts  to  him  a 
supernatural  grace,  as  the  piinciple  of 
a  divine  faith  and  a  divine  life  based 
upon  it.  The  nature  and  efiect  of  this 
grace  must  be  left  for  future  consider- 
ation. 

These  truths  received  on  the  faith 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Son  of  God  by 
the  pagan  are  not,  however,  entirely 
unintelligible  to  his  natural  reason. 
We  can  suppose  our  Lord  removing 
his  difficulties  and  misapprehensions, 
showing  him  that  these  truths  do  not 
contradict  reason,  but  harmonize  with 
it  as  fia,r  as  it  goes,  and  pointmg  out 
to  him  certain  analogies  in  the  natural 
order  which  render  them  partially 
apprehensible  by  his  intellect.  Thus, 
while  liis  mind  cannot  penetrate  uito 
the  substance  of  these  mysteries,  or 
grasp  the  intrinsic  reason  of  them  af- 
ter the  mode  of  natural  knowledge,  it 
can  nevertlieless  see  them  indirectly, 
as  reflected  in  the  natural  order,  luiJ 
by  resemblance,  and  rests  its  undoubt- 
ing  belief  of  them  on  the  revelation 
made  by  Jesus  Christ,  attested  by  the 
veracity  of  God. 

In  this  supposed  case,  the  pagan 
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hfts  ibe  Son  of  God  actually  before 
hi 3  eyi*g,  and  with  his  own  ean«  ran 
hear  his  words.  This  h  the  credible 
object.  He  h  made  inwardly  certaiti 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  GimI  bj^eonvine- 
ing  evidence  and  the  iHustration  of 
divine  grace.  This  h  the  ereditivc 
subject,  in  contact  wJtli  the  credible 
object.  It  exemplifies  the  proecBs  by 
which  &>d  has  instructed  tfjo  human 
race  from  the  beginning,  a  pniLX'ss 
carried  on  in  the  most  perfect  and 
successful  manner  in  the  intiranee  w(i 
arc  about  ti>  examine  of  a  child  brought 
up  in  (he  Catholic  Clinrch* 

The  mind  of  the  child  has  no  pre- 
judices and  no  imperfect  eoncci>tiona 
derived  from  a  pcn^Tted  and  defect- 
ive instrneliun  to  be  reciilicd*  ltd 
soul  is  in  the  notiaul  and  natural  con- 
dition. The  grace  of  faith  is  imfjarteil 
to  it  in  baptism,  bo  that  the  mlioual 
faculties  unfold  under  its  elevating 
a; id  s*tren*^rhe»iog  influence  with  a 
full  C4i[»aetty  to  clirit  th<*  credilive 
act  as  goon  ns  (hey  arc  bit>ught  in 
contact  with  the  cn.^dible  olij<-ct. 
This  credible  object,  in  ihe  ca-^e  of  the 
child,  as  in  that  of  the  i>agan,  i» 
Christ  revealing^  luuK'^elt'  and  the 
Father,  lie  tevealtj  himself^  ho>v- 
cvcr,  not  by  \m  viBible  tbnn  to  the 
«*jc,  or  his  audible  wortl  to  Ihe  ear, 
but  by  liis  mystical  bo<iy  the  church, 
uhich  is  n  eoijiiuuation  and  amplifica- 
tion of  his  incarnation.  The  eh  arch 
is  visible  and  audible  to  the  child  as 
soon  as  bi:^  faculties  begin  to  t»pen» 
At  first  this  is  ordy  in  an  imperfect 
way,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  at  fir^t  only 
known  in  an  imperfect  way  to  the 
pagan  above  described.  As  he  merely 
knew  Christ  at  first  as  a  man,  and  in  a 
pun-ly  human  way,  so  the  child  re 
ceives  I  ho  instruction  of  his  parents*, 
teach**!-?,  and  pastors,  in  whom  the 
church  is  re[>resented,  in  regard  to 
the  truths  of  faith,  ju^t  as  hr  iloes  in 
r<*;,rard  to  common  nmttcrs.  He  be- 
gins with  a  human  faitli,  founded  in 
the  trusting  instincts  of  natunv  which 
incline  the  young  to  believe  and  obey 
their  sui^erion*.  As  soon  an  his  rea- 
son is  capable  of  undentaodinji;  the  in- 


struction  given   bim,  he    is   able   to^ 
discover  the  strong  probabdity  c»f  iL 
truth*     He  sees  this  dimly  at  firsts  bu 
more  and  more  clearly  an  bis  mio 
unfolds^   and   the   conception    of    tk^i 
Catholic  Church  comes  before  it  mor 
distinctly.     Some  will  admit  that  even 
a  probability  furnisher  a  ^ufiicieol  rnc 
tive   fur  eliciling  an   act  of   peifec 
faith.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Car "" 
nal  de  Ltigo,  and  it  has  been  more  n 
cently  prof»ounded  by  that  extrenieljf 
acute  and  briMiant   writer.  Dr.  Jiibn 
Henr}'  Newman,*     According  to  theil 
theory,  the  undotibting  firmne^^s  of  tb€ 
act  of  faith  is  caused  by  an  imperaii 
act  of  the  will  determinin;i^  the  hitel 
lect  to  adhere  firndy  to  the  doetrioafl 
proposed,  as  revealed  by  Gi>d,     Ther©| 
arc  many,  however,  who  will  not 
i^atlsfied  with  this»  antl   wo  ackiiaWi*! 
ledge  that  we  are  of  the  number.     II! 
appears  to  us    that   the    mind   tnutit 
have  indubitable  certitude  that    Godll 
has  reveah?d  the  truth  in  order  to  &j 
perfect   act   of  faith.     Therefore    wef 
believe  that  the  mind  of  the  child  piHj^J 
ceeds  from  the  fii*:*t  apprehension  ot\ 
the  probabdity  tliai  God  baa  reveaJedl 
the  doctrines  of  faitli  to  a  certitude  of 
the  fact,  and  that,  until  it  reache**  that  I 
point,  it^  faith  is  a  humau  faiih,  or  aa 
inchoate  faith,  merely.     The  gronnd 
and  nature  of  that  certitude  will  be 
discuftscfi   hereatleiv     In    the    mean*! 
time,  it  is  guffieJent  to  remark  that  ibdl 
child  or  other  ignorant  person  appre*! 
bends  the  very  same  ground  of  certi-1 
tudc  in  faith  with  the  mature  and  cd»J 
ucaled  a*lult,  only  moR*  imphcitly  and  f 
obscurely,  and  with  less  ^lovver  to  re- 
fiect  on  his   own   acts.     Just   as    thol 
child  has  the  same  certainty  of  facta  j 
in  the  natural  onlcr  with  an  adult,  sal 
it  has  the  same  certainty  of  facts  iia] 
the  au[K?rnalui'al  order.    When  we  have  i 
once  established  the  proper  ground  of 
humswi  faith  in  testimony  in  general, 
and  of  the  certitude  of  our  ration.i|] 
judgments,  wo  hare  no  need  of  a  parj 
tIcuW  application    to    the 

•  since,  th- 
wtwn  rcashu  '• 

Dr.  Nt!wm&u,      i       ^-.„.  .,^..  _^,  j 

cutiwd  hercafur. 
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children.'  It  is  plain  enough  that,  so 
soon  ^  their  rational  powers  arc  suffi- 
dently  developed,  thej  must  act  ac- 
oording  to  this  univeraal  luw.  So  in 
regard  to  ^th.  When  we  have  es- 
tablished in  general  its  constitutive 
principles,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of 
the  cluld,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  capable 
of  eliciting  an  act  of  faith,  must  do  it 
aocording  to  these  principles. 

The  length  of  time,  and  the  num- 
ber of  preparatory  acts  requisite,  be- 
fore the  mind  of  a  child  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  eliciting  a  perfect  act  of  faith, 
caonot  be  accurately  determined,  and 
may  vary  indefinitely.  It  may  re- 
quire years,  months,  or  only  a  few 
weeks,  days,  or  hours.  Whenever 
it  does  elicit  this  perfect  act,  the  intel- 
ligible basis  of  the  creditive  act  may 
be  expressed  by  the  formula,  Christus 
mat  tccluiami^  In  the  church, 
which  is  the  work  of  Christ  and  his 
mediam  or  instrument  for  manifest- 
ing himself,  the  person  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  are  disclosed.  In  the 
first  tpjm  of  the  formuUi,  Christus,  is 
iaduded  another  proposition,  viz., 
CirirtM  est  Filius  Det.f  Finally,  in 
the  last  term  of  the  second  proposi- 
tioQ  is  included  a  third,  Deus  est 
motor  mundi.l  The  whole  may  be 
jwnbined  into  one  formula,  which 
^  only  the  first  one  explicated,  Chris- 
H  Filivs  Dei,  qui  est  creator  mundi, 
^f^tccleUam.  §  In  this  formula  we 
hare  the  synthesis  of  reason  and  faith, 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  nature 
^  grace.  It  is  the  formuk  of  the 
"*taml  and  supernatural  worlds,  or 
J**ber  of  the  natural  universe,  elevated 
^  a  sapematural  order  and  directed 
^  a  supernatural  end.  In  the  order 
of  bstmction,  Eccksia  comes  first, 
^  the  medium  of  teaching  correct 
^^Wiceptions  concerning  Grod,  Christ, 
^  tie  relations  in  which  they  stand 
toward  the  homan  race.  These  con- 
ceptioQs   may    be    communicated  in 

•  JWit  crettet  the  Cbnrcb. 

T  ^ri»t  tt  Uie  Son  of  God. 

I  God  it  Uie  creator  of  the  world. 
J  ChrUL  Uie  Hon  of  God,  who  is  the  creator  of 
">  world,  CTMtM  ttae  Chnrcb. 


positive  instruction  in  any  order  that 
is  convenient.     When  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  logical  relation, 
the  first  in  order  is  Deus  creat  mun* 
dum,     including     all     our     rational 
knowledge     concerning     God.      The 
second  is    Christus  est    Filius    Dei, 
which    discloses     God  in   a   relation 
above  our  natural  cognition,  revealing 
himself  in  his  Son,  as  the  supernatu- 
ral author  and  the  term  of  final  beat- 
itude.     Lastly  comes   Christus  creat 
ecclesiam,  in   which   the    church,   at 
first  simply  a  medium  for  communi- 
cating  the   conceptions   of  God   and 
Christ,  is  reflexivcly  considered  and 
explained,  embracing  all  the  means 
and   institutions   ordained  by    Christ 
for  the  instruction  and  sanctification 
of  the  human  race,  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment of  its   final  end.      In    the 
conception   of  God  the   Creator,   we 
have  the  natural  or  intelligible  order 
and  the  rational  basis  of  revelation. 
In   the  conception    of   the    Son,    or 
Word,  we  have  the  super-intelligiblo 
order  in  its  connection  with  the  intel- 
ligible, in  which  alone  we  can  ai)pro- 
hend  it.     God  reveals  himself  and  his 
purposes  by  his  Word,  and  we  be- 
lieve on  the  sole  ground  of  his  ve- 
racity.     The  remaining  conceptions 
are  bat  the  complement  of  the  sec- 
ond. 

All  this  is  expressed  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  In  the  first  place,  by  its 
very  nature,  it  is  a  symbol  of  instruc- 
tion, presupposmg  a  teacher.  The 
same  is  expressed  in  the  first  word, 
"  Credo,"  explicitly  declaring  the 
credence  given  to  a  message  sent  from 
Grod.  The  first  article  is  a  confession 
of  God  the  Father,  followed  by  the 
confession  of  the  Son  and  tlie  Holy 
GhosL  After  this  comes  '^Sanctam 
Ecclesiam  Catholicam,"  with  the  other 
articles  depending  on  it,  and  lastly 
the  ultimate  term  of  all  the  relations 
of  God  to  man,  expressed  in  the 
words  "  Vitam  ajtemam.'* 

Having  described  the  actual  atti- 
tude of  tlie  mind  toward  the  Creed  at 
the  time  when  its  reasoning  faculty  is 
developed,  and  the  method  by  which  in- 
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8 traction  in  peligious  doctrinei  is  com- 
Liftiinicati^d  to  it,  we  will  go  over 
Mhese  doctrines  in  detait,  in  oMer  to 

explain  and  verify  them  singly  and  as 


a  whole-  The  doctrine  first  in  o^le^| 
lA  that  which  relates  to  God,  and  tiiisj 
will  accordingly  be  firat  treated  of,  in  j 
the  ensuing  number. 


From  The  Dublin  UttiversUy  Mugftsine 

GLASTONBURY  ABBEY,  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 

THE    RISE   OF    THE    B  E  N  E  D  I  0  T  IN  C  8*  ^ 


As  Glastonbury  Abbey  was  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order ;  as  that  orrler  was  one 
of  tho  greatest  influences,  next  to 
Christianity  itself,  ever  brought  lo 
bear  upon  hunianrty ;  as  the  founOer 
of  that  order  and  sole  eorapiler  of  t!io 
rule  tipon  which  it  was  bailed  must 

,  have  been  a  le^ishitor,   a   leader,   a 
_    [It,  wise,  and  good  man,  such  n^  the 

^vorld  seldom  setifti,  one  who,  unairled, 
without  example  or  precedent,  com- 
piled a  code  which  ha*  ruled  millions 
of  beings  and  made  them  a  motive- 
power  in  ilio  history  of  humanity ; 
as  the  work  done  by  that  ortler  tias 
left  traces  in  every  country  in  Europe 
— lives  and  acts  now  in  the  litera- 
ture, arts,  sciences,  and  socuil  life  of 
nearly  every  civilized  community — it 

I  becomes  impei'ativ*ely  neccssnry  that 
we  fihonid  at  this  point  investigate 
these  three  mraters — the  tnon,  the 
rule,  and  the  work: — the  man,  St. 
Benedict,  from  whose  brain  issued 
the  idea  of  monastic  organization ; 
the  rule  by  wliich  it  was  worked, 
which  contains  a  system  of  legislation 
as  comprehensive  as  the  gradually 
compiled  laws  of  centuries  of  growth; 
and  the  work  done  by  those  wlio  were 
subject  to  its  power,  followed  out 
its  spirit,  lived  under  its  influence, 
and  carried  it  into  every  coun- 
try where  the  gospel  was  p reach ed- 

•  Attt1iorikle«.  —  ActA  Sfinctornoi^  Batler^t 
Jjtvei  of  ttio  l^lnu;  GrejEory**  Dl«lni;ue«: 
MiiMllou  Arm  Snijct. ;  Ord :  Bimedtcil ;  Zdi^ol- 
bdufiti  nut.  itel  LUvr. ;  foiktcoolu  ft&d  1>uje- 
lUle. 


Far  away   in  olden  llmeA^  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  when    the 
gorgeous    splendor    of    the     Romau 
day    was   waning  and  the  sliades  of  J 
that  long,  dark   night  of  the    middldj 
ages  were  closing  in  upon  the  earth  5 1 
ju.'^t  at  that  period  when,  as  if  impel- 1 
led  by  some  instinct  or  led  by  somo] 
mysterious  hand,  thure  came  pouring] 
down  from  tlic  wilds  of  Scandinaviffc  j 
hordes   of  ferocious   barbarians    whai 
tlireateiied,  as  they  rolled  on  like  Jl  ] 
dark  fiood,  to  oblilerate  nit  traces  ofl 
civilization     in     Europe — when     thoj 
martial    spirit    of    the    Roman    vtnMl 
rapidly  d(!ge  aerating    into   the   venal  I 
valor  of  the   mercenary — when    thoi 
western     empire     liad     flillen,    after! 
being  the  tmgic  theatre  of  scenes  toj 
which  there  is  no  pai-allel  in  the  his- 1 
toiy  of  mankind — when  men,  aghast! 
at  human  crime  and  writhing  under  J 
!1ic  persecutions  of  those  whom  his- 
tory has  branded  as  the  "  Scourge  of 
God,"  sought  ill  vain  for  some  shelter] 
against    their    kmd — when    human | 
nature,   at\er  that  struggle  between 
refined  corruption  and  barbarian  ruth^ 
lessncss,   lay   awaiting  the   night    of; 
troubles  which  was  to  fall  upon  it 
a  long  jic nance  for   human   crime 
just  at  this  critical    period    in    the 
world's  history  appeared  the  man  wl 
was    destined    to    rescue    from    tbd 
general  d*.'^  tract  ion  of  Roman  life  tlj 
elements  of  a  future  civilization ;  tc 
provide  an  asylum  to  which  art  miglij 
fiee  with  her  choicest  treasures,  whcr 
science  might  labor  in  safety,  whe 
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karoiog  might  perpetuate  and  multi- 
ply its  Btores,  where  the  oracles  of 
religion  might  rest  secure,  and  where 
man  might  retire  from  the  woe 
and  wickedness  of  a  world  given  up 
to  destruction,  live  out  his  life  in 
qaict,  and  make  his  peace  with  his 
God. 

That  man  was  St  Benedict,  who 
was  bom  of  noble  parents  about  the 
year  480,  at  Norcia,  a  town  in  the 
Dochy  of  Spoleto ;  his  father's  name 
was  Eatropius,  his  grandfather's  Jus- 
tiniaD.  Although  the  glory  of  Rome 
vad  OD  the  decline,  her  schools  were 
BtiU  crowded  with  young  disciples  of 
bU  nations,  and  to  Borne  the  future 
saint  was  sent  to  study  literature  and 
sdeocc.  The  poets  of  this  declining 
age  have  left  behind  them  a  graphic 
pictore  of  the  profligacy  and  dissipa- 
tkn  of  Roman  life — the  nobles  had 
giy^  themselves  up  to  voluptuous 
and  enervating  pleasures,  the  martial 
ipirit  which  had  once  found  vent  in 
deeds  with  whoso  fame  the  world  has 
ever  since  rung,  had  degenerated 
into  the  softer  bravery  which  dares 
tJK  milder  dangers  of  a  love  intrigue, 
Of  into  the  tipsy  valor  loudest  in  the 
niidnight  brawL  The  sons  of  those 
heroes  who  in  their  youth  had  gone 
cot  into  the  world,  subdued  kingdoms, 
and  had  been  drawn  by  captivo 
inoDarchs  throus;h  tho  streets  of  Borne 
in  triomph,  now  squandered  tho 
wealth  and  disgraced  the  name  of 
tbeir  fathers  over  the  dice-box  and 
the  drinking  cup.  Roman  society 
vas  corrupt  to  its  core,  the  leaders 
^  sinking  into  the  imbecility  of 
licentiousness,  the  people  were  fol- 
kinng  their  steps  with  that  impet- 
^VKity  so  characteristic  of  a  demora- 
^  populace,  whilst  far  up  in  the 
^  hleak  North  tho  barbarian,  with 
^  keen  instinct  of  tho  wild  bea^t, 
^  watching  from  his  lonely  wilds 
^tottering  towers  of  Roman  glory 
•^  decaying  energies  of  the  emas- 
culated giant  —  until  tho  moment 
^6  wh^  he  sallied  forth  and  with 
^  hardy  blow  shattered  the  mighty 
ftbric^  «id  laid  the  victors  of  the 


world  in  abject  shtvery  at  his  feet. 
Into  this  society  came  the  youthful 
Benedict,  with  all  the  fresh  innocence 
of  rustic  purity,  and  a  soul  already 
yearning  after  the  great  mysteries  of 
religion ;  admitted  into  the  wild^ 
revelry  of  student  life,  that  prototype 
of  modem  Bohemianism,  he  was  at 
once  disgusted  with  tho  general  prof- 
ligacy around  him.  The  instincts  of 
his  youthful  purity  sickened  at  the 
fetid  life  of  Rome,  but  in  his  case 
time,  instead  of  reconciling  him  to 
the  ways  of  his  fellows,  and  trans- 
forming, as  it  so  often  does,  the 
trembling  horror  of  natural  innocence 
into  the  wild  intrepidity  of  reckless 
license,  only  strengthened  his  disgust 
for  what  he  saw,  and  tho  timid, 
thoughtfy,  pensive  student  shrank 
from  the  noisy  revelry,  and  sought 
shelter  among  his  books. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  idea  of 
penitential  seclusion  was  prevalent 
in  the  West,  stimulated  by  the  writ- 
ings and  opinions  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Jerome.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  tho  doctrine  of  asceticism  was 
founded  upon  the  words  of  Christ, 
"If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me.***  St.  Gregory  himself  dwells 
with  peculiar  emphasis  upon  this  pas- 
sage, which  he  expounds  thus,  *^  Let  us 
listen  to  what  ho  said  in  this  pas- 
sage— ^let  him  who  will  follow  mo  deny 
himself;  in  another  place  it  is  said 
that  we  should  forego  our  possessions ; 
here  it  is  said  that  wo  should  deny 
ourselveSf  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
laborious  to  a  man  to  relinquish  his 
possessions,  but  it  is  very  laborious  to 
relinquish  himself.  For  it  is  a  light 
thing  to  abandon  what  one  has,  but 
a  much  greater  thing  to  abandon 
what  one  tVf  Fired  by  the  notion 
of  self-mortification  imparted  to  these 
words  of  Christ  by  their  own  material 
interpretation,  these  men  forsook  the 
world  and  retired  to  caves,  rocks, 
forests,    anywhere    out    of   sight    of 

•  Matt.  xvi.  SI. 
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Uieir  fellow-mortals — lived  on  bitter 
herbs  and  putrid  water,  exposed 
themselves  lo  (he  inelemency  of  the 
winter  and  the  burning  heatd  of  t^um- 
mer. 

Such  was  the  rise  and  working  of 
aaceticism,  which  brought  out  so 
many  anchorites  and  henuits.  Few 
thing:^  in  the  history  of  human  suffer- 
iog  can  parallel  the  liycs  of  these 
men. 

As  reganls  conventual  life,  that  is, 
tlie  assemblage  of  those  who  niinis- 
tefed  in  the  church  under  one  roof, 
altaring  all  things  in  common,  that 
mar  be  traced  back  to  the  apoetle^ 
and  their  disciples,  who  were  con- 
strained to  live  in  this  wny,  and, 
therefore,  wo  find  that  wherever  the/ 
established  a  church,  there  they  also 
established  a  eort  of  college,  or 
common  residence,  for  the  priests  of 
tliat  church.  Thia  i^  evident  from 
the'  epistles  of  Ignatius,  nearly  all 
of  which  oonelade  with  a  i^alutation 
addrci-'sed  to  thia  eongrf^gation  of 
dtdeipici,  dwelling  together,  and  styled 
a  **  cjollegium/'  His  epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Antioch  concludes  thus, 
**I  salute  the  sacred  College  of 
Presb}iers"  (Saluto  Sanctum  Pres- 
bytcrorura  Collegiura).  The  Epistle 
ad  Philippenses,  *^  Saluto  S.  Epia- 
copura  et  sacrum  Pre^bytcrorum 
Collegium** — 9o  also  the  episitle^  to 
the  Phi ladolph inns,  the  Church  at 
Smyrna,  to  the  Ephesiana,  and  to  the 
Tralliana, 

But  when  St.  Benedict  was  sent  as 
a  lad  to  Rome>  the  inclination  toward 
tho  severer  form  of  ascetic  life,  that 
of  anehorites  and  hermtt^i,  had  received 
an  impulse  by  tho  works  ot'  the  great 
fathers  of  the  church,  already  alluded 
to ;  and  the  [>ensive  student,  buried  in 
these  more  congenial  studies,  became 
imbued  with  tlieir  spirit,  and  wjis  soon 
fired  with  a  romantic  longing  for  a 
hermit  life.  At  the  tender  age  of  fif- 
teen, unable  to  endure  any  longer  the 
dissonance  between  \m  desires  and  his 
sarrcmodings,  he  fled  from  Rome,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  wild,  cavernous  spot 
in  the  neighboring  country.    As  be 
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left  the  city  ho  was  followed  by 
faithful  nurse,  Cjrilla  by  nanM?,  wl 
had  brought  him  up  fi-om  ehildh< 
lifld  tended  him  in  his  sojourn  at  Itoi 
and  now,  though  lamenting  his  mental 
derangement,  as  she  regarded  it, 
solved  not  Ui  leave  her  youthful  ch) 
to  himself,  but  to  watch  over  h\ 
wait  upon  hira  in  his  clKKsen 
For  some  time  this  life  went  on, 
Benedict  becoming  more  and  more 
taehed  to  his  hennitage,  and  the  norse^ 
despairing  of  any  change,  begged  his 
food  from  day   to  day,   prepared 
for  him,  and  watched  over  htm 
a    mother's    tenderness.      A  cl      _ 
then  came  over  the  young  enthuttasi 
and   he  liegan  to  feel  uneasy  under 
her  loving  care.     It  was  not  the  true 
hermit  life,  not  tho  reahzation  of  tbat 
grand  idea  of  solitude  with  which  hi 
soul  was  filled  ;  and  under  the  impu' 
of  this  new  emotion  he  secretly  fli 
from  the  protection  of  his  foeter-mot 
er,  and,  without  leaving  behind  him  th< 
slighte^it  clue  to  \m  pursuit,  hid  himsel 
among  the  rwkj?  of  Subiaco,  or,  as 
was    then  called,  Sublaquenm,  al 
forty  miles  distant  from  Rome, 
this  spot,  which  was  a  range  of  blea 
rocky  mountains  with  a  river  and  lak< 
below  in  the  valley,  he  fell  in  with  oi 
Roman  us,  a  monk,  who  gave  him  ara^ 
astic  dress,  with  a  hair  shirty  led  him 
to  a  part  on   the   mountains  where 
there  was  a  deep,  narrow  cavern,  into 
which  the  sun  never  jienetmtefl,  and 
here  tho  young  anchorite  took  up  hi* 
abode,  subsisting  upon  bread  and  wa- 
ter, or  tho  scanty  provisions   which 
Romanus    could  spare  him  from  his 
own  frugal  repasts ;   thepe  provieioiia 
the  monk  used  to  let  down  to  hira  ' 
a  rope,  ringing  a  bell  iiri^t  to  caU  hi 
attention.     For  three  years  he  pnrsw 
this  life,  unknown  to  his  friends,  ai 
cut  off  from  all  communication  witi 
the  world;  but  neither  tho  darkness 
of  \m  cavern  nor  the  scantiness  of 
fare  con  1*1  preserve  him  from  tronbl 
He  was  assailed  by  many  sore  t^npl 
tions. 

One  day  that  solitude  was  dii^turl 
by  the  appeaianoo  of  a  man  in  tlie 
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gaib  of  a  priest,  who  approached  his 
cave  and  began  to  address  him;  but 
Benedict  would  hold  no  conversation 
Tith  the  stranger  until  they  had  prayed 
together,  after  which  they  discoursed 
fbi^a  long  time  upon  sacred  subjects, 
when  the  priest  told  him  of  the  cause 
of  his  coming.  The  day  happened  to 
be  Easter  Sunday,  and  as  the  priest 
was  preparing  his  dinner,  he  heard  a 
voiee  saying,  "  You  are  preparing  a 
banquet  for  yourself,  whilst  my  sor- 
Tant  Benedict  is  starving;"  that  he 
thereupon  set  out  upon  his  journey, 
found  the  anchorite's  cave,  and  then 
producing  the  dinner,  begged  St.  Bene- 
dict to  share  it  with  him,  after  which 
they  parted.  A  number  of  shepherds, 
too,  saw  him  near  his  cave,  and  ns  he 
was  dressed  in  goat-«kins,  took  him  at 
first  for  some  strange  animal ;  but 
when  they  found  he  was  a  hermit, 
thcj  paid  their  respects  to  him  hum- 
bly, brought  him  food,  and  hnplored 
his  blessing  in  return. 

■flie  fame  of  the  recluse  of  Subiaco 
Epmd  itself  abroad  from  that  time 
ttoagh  the  neighboring  country  ; 
amy  left  the  world  and  followed  his 
oamplc;  the  peasantry  brought  their 
sick  to  him  to  be  healed,  emulated 
eafh  other  in  their  contributions  to 
Hs  personal  necessities,  and  under- 
took long  journeys  simply  to  gaze 
ipoD  bis  countenance  and  receive  his 
benediction.  Not  fiar  from  his  cave 
vere  gathered  together  in  a  sort  of 
aaociadon  a  nnm^r  of  hermits,  and 
vben  the  fame  of  this  youthful  saint 
i^acbed  them  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  ask  him  to  come  among  them  and 
toke  op  his  position  as  their  superior. 
It  appears  that  this  brotherhood  had 
koanc  rather  lax  in  discipline,  and, 
knowiDg  this,  St.  Benedict  at  fii^t  re- 
^^  W  subsequently,  cither  from 
<<<Be  presentiment  of  his  future  des- 
%,  or  actuated  simply  by  the  hope 
^  reforming  them,  he  consented,  lefl 
b  kmely  cell,  and  took  up  his  abode 
viA  them  as  their  head. 

In  a  veiy  short  time,  however,  the 
ioiuts  began  to  tire  of  his  discipline 
Qd  to  envy  him  for  his  superior  god- 


liness. An  event  tlien  occurred  which 
forms  the  second  cognizance  by  which 
the  figure  of  St.  Benedict  may  be  re- 
cognized in  the  fine  arts.  Endea- 
vors had  l^en  made  to  induce*  him  to 
relax  his  discipline,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  therefore  they  resolved  upon 
getting  rid  of  him,  and  on  a  certain 
day,  when  the  saint  called  out  for 
some  wine  to  refresh  himself  after  a 
long  journey,  one  of  the  brethren  of- 
fered him  a  poisoned  goblet.  St. 
Benedict  took  the  wine,  and,  as  was 
his  cuiitom  before  eating  or  drinking 
anything,  blessed  it,  when  the  glass 
suddenly  fell  fi-om  his  hands  and 
broke  in  pieces.  Tliis  incident  is  im- 
mortalized in  stained-glass  windows, 
in  paintings,  and  frescoes,  where  the 
saint  is  either  made  to  carry  a  broken 
goblet,  or  it  is  to  ha  seen  lying  at  his 
feet.  Disgusted  with  their  obstinacy 
he  left  them,  voluntarily  returned  to 
his  cavern  at  Subiaco,  and  dwelt 
there  alone.  But  the  fates  conspired 
against  his  solitude,  and  a  change 
came  gradually  over  tlie  scene. 
Numbers  were  drawn  toward  the 
spot  by  the  fame  of  liis  sanctity,  and 
by-and-bye  huts  si)rang  up  around 
him ;  the  desert  was  no  longer  a  de- 
sert, but  a  colony  waiting  only  to  be 
organized  to  form  a  strong  commun- 
ity. Yielding  at  length  to  rei)eated 
entreaties,  he  divided  this  scattered 
settlement  into  twelve  establishments, 
with  twelve  monks  and  a  superior  in 
each,  and  the  monasteries  were  soon 
after  recognized,  talked  about,  and 
proved  a  sufficient  attraction  to  draw 
men  from  all  quarters,  even  from  the 
riotous  gaieties  of  declining  Borne. 

We  will  mention  one  or  two  inci- 
dents related  of  St.  Benedict,  which 
claim  attention,  more  especially  as 
being  the  key  to  the  artistic  mysteries 
of  Benedictine  pictures.  It  was  one 
of  the  customs  in  this  early  Benedic- 
tine community  for  the  brethren  not 
to  leave  the  church  immediately  after 
the  divine  office  was  concluded,  but 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  silent 
mental  prayer.  One  of  the  brctluren, 
however,  took  no  delight  in  this  holy 
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Benedict  nearly  fell  a  victii 

ousy.     A   priest  named  1 

cnvvinsr    his    fame,   endea 

fioi:ion  him  with  a  laaf  of  '. 

faile«l.     Benedict  once  moi 

charxre   in   disgust;    but   I 

boin<r  killed  hy  the  sudden 

piUery,  Mauni>   sent    a  i 

after  liim  to  !jc;r  liim  to  rctii 

he  did,  and   not  onlj  wept 

fate  of  his  fallen  enemv,  bul 

a  Severe  penance  upon  M; 

testifyinjr  joy  at  the  judgmt 

had  iicfallen  him.      The  ir 

the  p/^L?oned«loaf  is  the  thii 

hadire  by  which  St.  Benedic 

known  in  art,  being  penerall 

as  a  Ixif  whh  a  geri>ent  coil 

it.     These  artistic  attribute 

very  irajwrtant  featun^   in 

painting,  and  in  some  insti 

C'lrcc  the  only  guide  to  the 

tii^n  of  the  subject     St.  Jk 

f'.motimes  represented  with 

a^vom[taninient!» — the  broke 

tI:o  lo:if  with  the  serpent,  ar 

hi^'kground  the  figure  rolliii 

lr!trs.       St.    Bernard,    wh 

ni.ivh  and  powerfully  agains 

is  pjpn'sonted  with  the  accon 

:::o*  lent  hi  the  knckground  o; 

v'lui:ne«J  to  a  nx^k,  or  being  '. 

v:;v:ive.  to  indicate  his  trium 

h;:>::v^^     fnr     the     f;iilh. 

:  *...vVvl  at  the  feet  indicate  S: 

iV.o  world  overcome.     Greal 

t:<  giiiorally  carry  the  cruei 

;:  reiiownoil  missionary,  the 

a:\l  cross.     ^lartyrs  carry  tl 

A  king  who  has  ivsigned  his 

and  euton^d  a  monastery  has 

l>ing  at  his  feet.     A  btx)k 

I  lie  hand  rei)resonts  the  gospc 

it  U'  accompanied  by  jwu  t 

honi,  when  it  implies' that  tin 

was  an  author,  as  in  the  case 

sehn,  who  is  represented  as  In 

his  hands  his  work  on  the  incj 

with   the   title  inscribeil,  "  C 

Homo,"  or  it  may  relate  to 

dent  in  the  life,  aa  the  bloo( 

book,  which  St.  Boniface   h< 

titled  « De  Bono  IMortis,"  a 

was  devotedly  fond  of,  alwt 
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ried  about  with  him,  and  which  was 
foand  after  his  murder  in  the  folds  of 
Lis  dress  stained  with  his  hlood.     But 
the  highest  honor  was  the  stigmata 
or  wounds  of  Christ  impressed  upon 
the  hands,  feet,  and  side.     This  ar- 
tisiic  pre-eminence  is  accorded  to  St. 
Francis,  the  founder  of   the  order 
wluch  bears  his   name,  and  to   St. 
GRtharinc,  of  Siena.    A  whole  world 
of  history  lies  wrapped  up  in  these 
artistic  symbols,  as  they  appear  in  the 
marrellous    paintings   illustrative  of 
the  hagiology  of  the  monastic  orders 
which  are  cherished  in  half  the  pic- 
ture galleries  and  sacred  edifices  of 
Earope,  and  form  as  it  were  a  living 
testunony  and  a  splendid  confirma- 
tioQ  of  the  written  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  church. 

AkfaoQgh,  at  tlie  period  when  we 
left  St  Benedict  reinstalled  in  his  of- 
fice as  superior,  Christianity  was 
njndly  being  established  in  the  coun- 
try, yet  there  were  still  lurking  about 
in  remote  districts  of  Italy  the  rc- 
ittioa  of  her  ancient  paganism.  Near 
the  spot  now  called  Monte  Cassino 
18  a  consecrated  grove  in  which 
flood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo. 
St  Benedict  resolved  upon  clearing 
nay  this  relic  of  heathendom,  and,* 
W  with  holy  zeal,  went  amongst 
fc  people,  preached  the  gospel  of 
(tet  to  them,  persuaded  them  at 
iagdi  to  break  the  statue  of  the  god 
tti  poll  down  the  altar;  he  then 
turned  the  grove  and  built  two  chap- 
A  there — the  one  dedicated  to  St. 
Mn  the  Baptist  and  the  other  to  St. 
^iutin.  Higher  up  upon  the  moun- 
^  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ccle- 
ti^  monastery,  which  still  bears 
b  name,  and  here  he  not  only  gath- 
*cd  together  a  powerful  brother- 
k^  but  elaborated  that  system 
*Uch  infused  new  vigor  into  the  rao- 
BKtic  life,  cleared  it  of  its  impurities, 
cMaUished  it  upon  a  firm  and  healthy 
htm,  and  elevated  it,  as  regards  his 
ovn  order,  into  a  mighty  power, 
*Udi  W83  to  exert  an  iifiuence  over 
tte  destinies  of  humanity  inferior  only 
10  that   of   Christianity    iUelf.    St. 


Benedict^  with  the  keen  perception  of 
genius,  saw  in  the  monasticism  of  his 
tune,  crude  as  it  was,  the  elements  of 
a  great  system.  For  five  centuries  it 
had  existed  and  vainly  endeavored  to 
develop  itself  into  something  like  an 
institution,  but  the  grand  idea  had 
never  yet  been  struck  out — ^that  idea 
which  was  to  give  it  permanence  and 
strength.  Hitherto  the  monk  had  re- 
tired from  the  world  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation,  caring  httle  about  any- 
thing else,  subsit^ting  on  what  the  de- 
votion of  the  wealthy  offered  him 
from  motives  of  charity;  then,  as 
time  advanced,  they  acquired  posses- 
sions and  wealth,  which  tended  only 
to  make  them  more  idle  and  selfish. 
St.  Benedict  detected  in  all  this  the 
signs  of  decay,  and  resolved  on  re- 
vivifying its  languishing  existence  by 
starting  a  new  system,  based  upon  a 
rule  of  hfe  more  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  reason.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  held  as  a  belief  that  to 
live  in  this  world  a  man  must  do 
something — ^that  life  which  consumes, 
but  produces  not,  is  a  morbid  life,  in 
fact,  an  impossible  life,  a  life  that  must 
decay,  and  therefore,  imbued  with  the 
importance  of  this  fact,  he  made  labor, 
continuous  and  daily  labor,  the  great 
foundation  of  his  rule.  His  vows 
were  Uke  those  of  other  institutions — 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience — ^but 
ho  added  labor,  and  in  that  addition, 
as  we  shall  endeavor  presently  to 
show,  lay  the  whole  secret  of  the  won- 
drous success  of  the  Benedictine  Or- 
der. To  every  applicant  for  admis- 
sion, these  conditions  were  read,  and 
the  following  words  added,  which 
were  subsequently  adopted  as  a  for- 
mula :  "  This  is  the  law  under  which 
thou  art  to  live  and  to  strive  for  sal- 
vation ;  if  thou  canst  observe  it,  enter ; 
if  not,  go  in  peace,  thou  art  free."  No 
sooner  was  his  monastery  established 
than  it  was  filled  by  men  who,  attract- 
ed by  his  fame  and  the  charm  of  the 
new  mode  of  life,  came  and  eagerly 
implored  permission  to  submit  them- 
selves to  his  rule.  Maurus  and  Pla- 
cidus,  his  fiivorito  disciples,  still  re- 
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Benedict  throagh  visiting  and  attend- 
m«^  to  the  sick  and  poor  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, contracted  a    fever    which 
prostrated  htm  ;  he  immcdiateij  fore- 
told his  death,  and  ordered  the  tomb 
Id  which  hia  sister  lay  in  the  church 
to  he  opened.    On  the  sixth  daj  of 
\m  iUness  he  asked  to  be  carried  to 
it,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
m  silent,  prayerful  contemplation ;  he 
then  begged  to  be  removed  to  the  steps 
of  the  high  altar,  where,  having  re- 
ceived the  holy  viaticum,  he  suddenly 
itretdied  out  bis  arms  to  heaven  and 
fell  badL    dead.    Thia    event    took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  21st  March, 
543,  in  the  Gdd  year  of  his  age.     He 
Tss  baried  by  the  side  of  his  sister 
Scholastica,  on  the  very  spot,  it  is  said, 
where   he  threw  down  the  altar  of 
ApoUo.    In  the  seventh  century,  how- 
eTer,Bome  of  his  remains  were  dug 
vp,  brought  to  France,  and  placed  in 
the  Abbey  of  Fleury,  from  which  cir- 
ouutanoe  it  took  the  name  of  8t 
Beooit,  on  the  Loire.    Aflcr  his  death 
\k  disciples  spread  themselves  abroad 
over  the  continent  and  founded  mon- 
Mteries  of  his  name  and  rule.    Placi- 
fa  became  a  martyr,  and  was  canon- 
JKtl;  Mauras  founded  a  monastery 
ia  France,  was  also    introduced  to 
En^d,  and    from    bis    canonized 
ttme,  St.  Maurus,  springs  one  of  the 
(lUest  English  names — St.  Maur,  Sey* 
>aor,  or  Seymour. 

Divesting  this  narrative  of  its  le- 
Sendaiy  accompaniments,  and  judg- 
ing of  St.  Bene^ct,  the  man,  by  the 
BAeeqacnt  success  of  his  work,  and 
the  influence  of  his  genius  upon  the 
vhole  mechanism  of  European  mo- 
■uticism,  and  even  upon  the  destinies 
of  a  later  civilisation,  we  arc  com- 
I      ^^Ued  to  admit  that  he  must  have 
ken  a  man  whose  intellect  and  char- 
Kterwere  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Bj  instituting  the  vow  of  labor,  that 
peculiarity  in  his  rule  which  we  shall 
fRsently    examine    more    fully,    he 
itrack    at    the    root    of    the    evils 
tttending    the    monasticism    of    his 
lines,  an    evil    wliich    would   have 
nuned  it  as  an  institution  in  the  Mh 


century  had  he  not  interposed,  and 
an  evil  which  in  the  sixteentli  cen- 
tury alone  caused  its  downfall  in 
England. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the 
rule  upon  which  all  the  greatness  of 
the  Benedictine  order  was  based,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  mention  the  two, 
earliest  mission  efforts  of  the  order. 
The  first  was  conducted  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  St.  Benedict 
himself,  who  in  the  ye^r  534  sent 
Placidus,  with  two  others,  Gonlian 
and  Donatas,  into  Sicily,  to  erect  a 
monastery  upon  land  which  Tcrtullus, 
the  father  of  Placidus,  had  given  to 
St.  Benedict.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  saint,  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Mans,  in  Fi-ancc,  sent  Flodegarde, 
his  archdeacon,  and  Ilardegarde,  his 
stewaixl,  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of 
some  monks  of  St.  Benedict's  monas- 
tery, for  the  puqxjse  of  introducing 
the  order  into  France.  St.  Maurus 
was  selected  for  the  mission,  and, 
accompanied  by  Simplicius,  Coustan- 
tinian,  Antony,  and  Faustus,  ho  set 
out  from  Monte  Cassino,  and  arrived 
in  France  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
543 ;  but  to  their  great  consternation, 
upon  reaching  Orleans,  they  were 
told  that  the  Bishop  of  "Maxis  was 
dead,  and  another  hostile  to  their 
intentions  had  succeeded  him.  Tiiey 
then  bent  their  steps  toward  Anjou, 
where  they  founded  the  monastery 
of  Glanfeuil,  from  whose  cloisters 
issued  the  founders  of  nearly  all  the 
Benedictine  institutions  in  France. 
From  these  two  centres  radiated  that 
mighty  influence  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine. 

As  we  have  in  a  former  paper 
sketched  the  internal  structure  of 
the  monastery,  we  will  before  going 
further  fill  each  compartment  with 
its  proper  ofiiccrs,  people  the  whole 
monastery  with  its  subjects,  and  then 
examine  the  law  which  kept  them 
together. 

The  abbot  was,  of  course,  the  head 
and  ruler  of  the  little  king'lom,  and 
when  that  officer  died  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  the  installation 
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scnioritj,  and,  kneeling  before  him, 
gave  liim  the  kiss  of  peace,  first  upon 
the  hand,  and  afterward,  when  rising, 
npoa  the  month.     When  this  cere- 
mony was  over,  amid  the  strains  of 
the  organ  and  the  uplifted  voices  of 
the  choir,  the  newlj  proclaimed  arose, 
marched    through  the  choir  in  ftill 
robes,  and,  carrying  the  pastoral  staff, 
entered  the  vestmry,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  divest  himself  of  the  em- 
blems of  his  office.     The  service  was 
concluded,  the  abbot  returned  to  his 
apartments,  the  monks  to  the  clois- 
ters, the  guests  to  prepare  for  the 
feast,   and    the    widowhood    of    the 
abbey  was  over.     The  sway  of  the 
abbot  was  unlimited — they  were  all 
sworn  to  obey  him  implicitly,  and  ho 
bad  it  in  his  power  to  punish  dclin- 
qaeuts  with  penances,  excommunica- 
tion, imprisonment,  and  in  extreme 
cases  with  corporal  punishment — ^ho 
ranked  as  a  peer,  was  styled  "My 
Lord  Abbot,"*  and  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  kept  an  equal 
ftaie  and  lived  as  well  as  the  king  on 
the  throne:   some  of  them  had  the 
power  of  conferring    tlic    honor  of 
bighthood,  and  the  monarch  himself 
wnld  not  enter  the  monastery  without 
pemiisdion*    The  next  man  in  office 
to  the  abbot  was  the  prior,*  who,  in 
tbc  absence  of  his  superior,  was  in- 
TOted  with  full  powers  ;  but  on  other 
occadoDs  Ills  jurisdiction  was  limited 
^  5ome  monasteries  he  was  assisted 
bysob-priors,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
^  the  institution  and  number  of  its 
annateg.      After  the  prior  in   rank 
ome  the  precentor  or  chanter,  an  of- 
fice only  given  to  a  monk  who  had 
^  brought  up  in   the  monastery 
fixim  a  chiUL    He  had  the  supervision 
of  the  choral  service,  the  writing  out 
lue  tables  of  divine  service  for  the 
taonks,  the  correction  of  mistakes  in 
chanting,  wliich  ho  led  off  from  his 
phce  in  the  centre  of  the  choir ;    he 
fislributcd  the  robes  at  festivals,  and 
ammgcd  processions.     The  cclIartT 
vas  intrusted  with  the  food,  drink,  etc., 

*  Ilead^  of  priories  were  priors  &I0O,  bnt  they 
were  equally  tal^tiect  to  Uielr  respect ivo  abbeys. 


of  the  monastery,  also  with  the  mazers 
or  drinking  cups  of  the  monks,  and  all 
other  vessels  used  in  the  cellar,  kitchen, 
and  refectory ;  he  had  to  attend  at  the 
refectory  table,  and  collect  the  spoons 
afier  dinner.  The  treasurer  had  cliargo 
of  the  documents,  deeds,  and  moneys 
belonging  to  the  monastery;  he  re- 
ceived the  rents,  paid  all  the  wages 
and  expenses,  and  kept  the  accounts. 
The  sacristan's  duties  were  connected 
with  the  church  ;  he  had  to  attend  to 
the  altar,  to  carry  a  lantern  before  the 
priest,  as  he  went  from  the  altar  to 
the  lectum,  to  cause  the  bell  to  be 
rung ;  he  took  charge  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  in  use,  prepared  the  host,  the 
wine,  and  the  altai'  bread.  The  almo- 
ner's duty  was  to  provide  the  monks 
with  mats  or  hassocks  for  their  feet  in 
the  church,  also  mattmg  in  the  cl^p- 
ter-house,  cloisters,  and  dormitory 
stairs ;  he  was  to  attend  to  the  poor, 
and  distribute  alms  amongst  them,  and 
in  the  winter  warm  clothes  and  shoes. 
Afler  the  monks  had  retired  from  the 
refectory,  it  was  his  duty  to  go  round 
and  collect  any  drink  Icfl  in  the  ma- 
zers to  be  given  away  to  the  poor. 
The  kitchener  was  filled  by  a  different 
monk  every  week  in  turn,  and  he  had 
to  arrange  what  food  was  to  be  cooked, 
go  round  to  the  infirmary,  visit  the 
sick  and  provide  for  them,  and  super- 
intend the  labors  of  his  assistants. 
The  infirmarcT  had  care  of  the  sick ; 
it  was  his  office  to  administer  to  their 
wants,  to  give  them  their  meals,  to 
sprinkle  holy  water  on  their  beds  ever}' 
night  after  the  service  of  complin. 
A  person  was  generally  appointed  to 
this  duty  who,  in  case  of  emergency, 
was  competent  to  receive  the  confes- 
sion of  a  sick  man.  The  porter  was 
generally  a  grave  monk  of  mature 
age ;  he  had  an  assistant  to  keep  the 
gate  when  he  delivered  messages,  or 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  post.  The 
chamberlain's  business  was  to  look 
after  the  beds,  bedding,  and  shaving 
room,  to  attend  to  the  dormitory  win- 
dows, and  to  have  the  chambers  swept, 
and  the  straw  of  the  beds  changed 
once  every  year,  and  under  his  super- 
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Tision  was  the  taUory,  wbere  clothes, 
etc.,  were  made  and  repaired.  There 
were  other  otiices  connecled  with  the 
momifitery,  but  these  were  the  priiK-i- 
pol,  and  next  to  these  came  the  monks 
who  formed  the  convent  ivith  the  Jay 
brethren  and  novices.  If  a  child  were 
dedicated  to  God  by  being  »ent  to  a 
monastery,  his  paronta  were  required 
to  awear  that  he  wotdd  receive  no  por- 
tion of  fortune,  directly  or  indin?clly ; 
if  a  mature  man  presentcil  htnh:?elf,  he 
was  required  to  abandon  all  Im  pos- 
gcssioud,  either  to  hi8  family  or  to  the 
monastery  iiseU',  and  then  to  enter  iis 
a  novitiate.  Jn  order  to  make  thia  as 
trying  as  [to^sible,  the  Benetllctine  rule 
enjoined  that  no  att<'irlion  should  be  at 
first  paid  to  an  applicant,  that  the  door 
should  not  be  even  opened  to  him  for 
four  or  five  days,  (o  lest  his  j>ersevcr- 
ance*  if  he  conlinucd  to  knock,  then 
be  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  guef*tvs' 
house,  and  atler  more  dt^hiy  to  the 
novitiate^  where  he  waa  submitted  to 
inst ruction  and  examination.  Two 
months  were  allowed  for  this  test,  atid 
if  satisj factory,  the  ap[*licanl  had  the 
rule  read  to  liim,  which  ivading  was 
concluded  with  the  wonU  used  by  St, 
Benedict  himself,  and  already  quoted  : 
**This  is  the  law  under  which  thou 
art  to  live,  and  to  strive  for  salvation. 
If  thou  ciinst  observe  it,  enter;  if  not, 
go  in  |ieace,  thou  art  fi'ee,'*  The  no- 
vitiate lastetl  one  year,  and  during 
this  time  the  rule  was  read  and  the 
question  put  thrice.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  novice  remained  linn,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  community  m 
tlie  church,  made  a  declaration  of  his 
vows  in  writing,  placed  it  on  the  altar, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  from  that  moment  was  a 
monk.  The  rule  which  swayed  this 
mass  of  life,  wherever  it  existed^  in  a 
Benedictine  monastery ^  and  indirectly 
the  monnsteries  of  other  orderai,  which 
are  only  moditiealions  of  the  Benedict- 
Ido  Bj'siem,  was  sketched  out  by  that 
BOlitaiy  hermit  of  Subiaeo.  It  con* 
BiSlB  of  seventy*! hrco  clupters,  which 
contain  a  code  of  laws  regulating  the 


monks^  the  tuodo  of  oanductiD| 
vine  eenices,  the  adimnmtn 
penalties  and  discipline,  the  f 
monks  to  each  other,  and  the 
economy  of  the  monaster)*,  th 
of  the  institutioTi  toward  tlj< 
outiiide,  the  distribution  of  chai 
kindly  reception  of  strangeis,  I 
to  regulate  the  actions  of  thi, 
were  compelled  to  be  abaon 
travel ;  in  fine,  everythinjcj  wfaii 
pertain  to  the  administration  o 
stttution  composed  of  an  infij 
riety  of  characters  subjected 
absolute  ruler.  Jt  has  elicited 
miration  of  the  learned  and 
all  jiubsequent  ages.  It  begii 
the  simple  sentence:  *' Listen, 
to  tlie  precepts  of  the  raaste 
not  fear  to  receive  the  couna 
gooil  father,  and  to  fulfil  it  ful 
thy  laborious  obedience  may  1« 
back  to  him  from  whom  disoh 
and  weakness  have  alienate 
To  thee,  whoever  tliou  art,  \ 
nouncest  thine  own  will  to  figh 
the  true  King,  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  takest  in  hand  the  valiJi 
glorious  weajjons  of  obedien 
my  wonls  at  this  moment  add] 
The  tirst  words,  **Auivculta.  O  fil 
often  to  be  sQcn  inscribed  oa 
placed  in  the  hands  of  8t.  Utai 
jiaintLnp*  and  stained  glass,  1 
arable  contains  the  injunction 
two  leading  principles  of  the  n 
the  vest  is  detail,  marvellonsl 
ongh  and  comprehensive.  Th 
grand  principles  were  obediet 
hibor — ^tlic  Conner  became  abac 
the  latter,  for  he  speaks  of  thi 
as  a  s|>ecics  of  hibor — "  Obediei 
borem  ;'*  but  the  latter  was  the 
the  ma-stei^spirit  of  the  whol 
There  was  to  be  labor,  not  only 
templation,  in  the  shape  of 
worship,  and  self-<liscipllnc,  to  I 
the  soul,  but  labor  of  action,  vi 
healthy,  bodily  lulx)r,  w^ith  the 
the  scriptorium,  with  the  epad( 
fields,  with  the  hatchet  in  ihi 
or  with  the  trowel  on  the  walls^ 
of  some  ftort  tlie  re  must  be  dn 
no  idleness:  that  was  brand 
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\j  of  liie  acml" — **Otiosita3  ioimi- 
QBl  antXDiet.'*    It  was  enjomecl  with 
1  she  eamesttieed  of  one  tborouglily 
*  lod  ^v?  ■      V     spirit  of  the  great 
>tcr,  V  .  '*  Work  whilst  it  is 

dayi  fur  iLu   nig  hi  cometb,  when 
mn  shall  work ;"  who  would  not 
4be  man  ho  had  restored  to  come 
in  with  him — that  is,  to  lead 
Tc  of  rehgious  contcaiplation,  but 
him  to  **  go  home  to  thy  friends, 
A&d  lell  them  how  great  thinnrg  the 
Lonl  hath  done  for  ihee,  and  hutli  bad 
compjissioQ  on  tliee  !**     That  is  the  life 
of  rul^ious  activity.    The  error  of  the 
eitly  momisliciam  was  the  making  it 
mUjt  a  life  of  contemplation.     Ee- 
li^oui    coiitemplation    and   religious 
l^lrity  must    go  together.     lu   the 
eonietDplation  tLe  Chrl^^tian  acquires 
ftno^th,  in  the  activity  he  uses^  that 
fitKOgth  for  others ;   in  the  activity 
k  is   made   to  feel     his    weokuess 
^ijd^ven  io  seek  for  aid  in  contem- 
^^Hin  aod  prayer. 
^HHit,  beside  being  based  upon  dl- 
V  ylM  authority  and  example,  tliis  in- 
W   JBictioo  of  labor  was  formed  upon  a 
~      cl«r  iosighc   into  and  fuU  apprecia- 
tkiof  one  of  tliu  most  gabtle  elements 
tf  dor  constitution.     It   is   this»  that 
^ntkoiii  labor  no  man  can  live  ;  exist 
^  i&ay,    but    not    hve.    This     is 
•t  of  til  mysteries  of  life — 

li  gntli:  y  ;  and  its  most  em- 

jit  whidt,   if  men    would 

^)  «vould  be  one  great  Blep 

tOKii4  LAffpinOBAf  or  at  least  toward 
tbt  tdghcst  toeasure  of  happiness  at- 
^BiUe  below.  If  we  eaa  only  real- 
itlthift  fact  in  the  profundity  of  its 
truth,  we  fihall  have  at  once  the  key 
^  half  the  mii^eries  and  anomalies 
»l»ich  beeet  humanit^^  Passed  upon 
^  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Al- 
"^ty  a»  a  curse,  yet  it  carried  in  it 
^  gmii  of  a  blessing  j  pronounced 
Bfoa  him  as  a  *entence  of  punish- 
^'■■^  V  '  '  '  In  the  cimstise- 
■f'  .     Turn  where 

i  bygone  histo- 
page  uf  every- 
j  tki^  aalooQs  of  the 
uf  the  peasant)  we 
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shall  0nd  this  mysterious  kw  working 
oat  its  results  with  the  unerring  pre^ 
ciaion  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
nature.  Where  men  obey  that  in- 
junction of  labor,  no  matter  what  their 
station,  there  is  in  the  act  the  element 
of  happiness,  and  wherever  men 
avoid  that  injunction  there  is  alwayi 
the  shadow  of  the  unfulfilled  curse  dark* 
ening  their  path.  Tliis  is  the  great 
clue  to  the  balance  of  compensatioo 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor-  The 
rich  man  has  no  urgent  need  to  labor ; 
his  wealth  provides  htm  with  the 
means  of  escape  from  the  injunction, 
and  there  is  lo  be  found  in  that  man's 
life,  unless  he,  in  some  way,  with  his 
head  or  with  his  hands,  works  out  liis 
measure  of  the  universal  task,  a  disso- 
nance and  a  discord,  a  something 
which,  in  spite  of  all  his  wealth  and 
all  his  luxury,  corrupts  and  poisons 
his  whole  existence.  It  is  a  truth 
which  cannot  be  ignored — ^no  man 
who  has  studied  \i^Q  closely  has  failed 
to  notice  it,  and  no  merely  rich  maa 
lives  who  has  not  felt  it  and  would 
not  confess  to  its  troth,  if  the  question 
were  pressed  upon  him.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  works,  there  is 
in  his  daily  life  the  clement  of  happi- 
ness, cares  flee  before  him,  and  all  the 
little  caprices  and  longings  of  the  im- 
agination— ihose  gad-tiics  which  tor- 
ment the  idle — are  to  liim  unknown. 
He  fulJils  the  measure  of  life;  and 
whatever  his  condition,  even  if  desti- 
tute in  worldly  wealth,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  |>oor  man  has  great 
compensations,  and  if  he  sat  down 
with  the  rich  man  to  count  up  griev- 
ances would  check  off  a  less  number 
than  his  wealthier  brother.  What- 
ever Ills  position,  man  should  labor 
diligently,-  if  poor  ho  should  labor 
and  he  may  become  rich,  and  if  rich 
he  should  labor  still,  that  all  tlie  evila 
attendant  uj>on  riches  may  disappean 
l*ure  health  steals  over  the  body,  the 
mind  becomes  clear,  and  the  little 
miseries  of  life,  the  petty  grievances, 
the  fiuitastie  wants,  tiie  morbid  jeal- 
ousies, the  wasting  wearine.^.^,  and  the 
terrible  sense  of  vacuity  winch  haunt 
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irTeloped,  iheir  capacity  0 
cxpazid^.  and  the  expend 
ally  acquired  which  at  lengt 
^c^.^:-s*.  There  is,  then,  no 
t::^  !3  hone«t  exertion,  foi 
liiijentJy  labors  muat  in  6 
r?ap.  It  i?  a  lesson  often 
Lt  anoftolic  teaching  that  ^ 
L  --rd  loreth  he  chastcneth 
trjth  of  that  ledi<>on  may  be  ! 
ap?rccLiied  by  a  closer  con: 
yA  life,  more  especially  this 
E~n  of  life  in  which  we  sc 
!:.^r>  love  following  close 
h'.^ls  of  LL«  chastisement, 
who  works  lives  but  he  n 
n'^:  lives  but  a  dying  and  1 
liie. 

Tna:  vow  of  labor  infuse< 
taU:y  into  the  monks,  and 
living  as  they  had  hitherto  c 
the  charity  of  the  public, 
bcjin  no:  only  to  sup]X)rt  tb 
ba:  t')  take  the  |)Oor  of  their 
h.>  J  under  their  own  cspeci 
li'-'a.  Wlicnovcr  the  Bcned 
?:>Iv>>.l  on  building  a  monas 
cho*e  the  m^wt  barren,  des 
they  co\x\  1  find,  often  a  pie 
Iviii  n\irardod  as  uj^lcss,  anc 
frv.i|uently  given  without  a  \ 
they  S'.'t  to  work,  cleared  a 
their  buildings,  laid  their  fc 
de»^p  in  the  earth,  and  by  gr 
unoiv^sing  toil,  often  with  1 
hands,  alternating  tluMr  If 
their  prayers,  thoy  reared 
stately  abbeys  which  still  dei 
ages  of  age.  In  process  of 
desert  spot  upon  which  thej 
tied  underwent  a  complete  tr 
tion — a  little  world  iK>pulous 
life  pprang  up  in  its  midst 
and  near  in  its  vicinity  t 
were  clean?d  away — the 
broken  up— gardens  and  1 
out,  and  soon  the  land,  cast 
its  owners  as  useless,  bon 
fertile  bosom  flowers,  fruit, 
all  the  rich  exuberance  of 
blessing  upon  man's  toil — i 
peace  smiled  upon  the  whol 
its  lialls  were  vocal  with  th< 
praise  and  the  incense  of  chi 
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to  heaven  from  its  altars.  They  came 
upon  the  scene  poor  and  friendless — 
ther  mode  thcmselTcs  rich  enough  to 
be(x>me  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and 
friendless ;  and  tlie  whole  secret  of 
their  saccess,  the  magic  by  which  they 
trorked  these  miracles,  was  none  other 
than  that  golden  rule  of  labor  institut- 
ed by  the  penetrating  intellfK:t  of  their 
great  founder;  simple  and  only  se- 
cret of  all  success  in  this  world,  now 
and  ever — work — ^absolute  necessity 
to  real  life,  and,  united  with  faith,  one 
of  the  elements  of  salvation. 

Before  we  advance  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  nchicvementB  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  circumstance  which  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  dwelt  upon  by  his- 
torians, and  which  will  assist  us  in  es- 
timating the  influence  of  mouachism 
upon  the  embryo  civilization  of 
Europe. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two 
great  and  renowned  phases  of  life  ex- 
^  m  the  world  parallel  to  each 
0^,  and  went  out  by  natural  decay 
jot  at  the  same  period :  chivalry  and 
i&oDaiticism.  The  latter  was  of  elder 
liiflh,  bat  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VUL  England  saw  the  last  of  mo- 
os^tidsm,  so  amid  some  laughter, 
BUJ^ed  with  a  little  forced  serious- 
MH,  did  she  see  the  man  who  was 
orertuming  that  old  system  vainly 
ndeavoring  to  revive  the  woni-out 
puaphemsdia  of  chivalry.  The  jousts 
nd  toamaments  of  Ilenry's  time 
»ere  the  sudden  flashing  up  of  that 
<»ce  brilliant  life,  before  its  utter 
^^inction.  Both  had  been  great 
tkings  in  the  world — both  had  done 
freat  things,  and  both  have  lefl  tmces 
rf  their  influence  upon  modem  society 
8Dd  modem  refinement  wliich  have 
"wt  jet  been  obliterated,  and  pia-haps 
■^er  will  be.  It  may  then  be  in- 
^^''ttting  and  instructive  if  wc  wore 
to  endeavor  to  compare  the  value 
rfeach  by  the  work  it  did  iu  the 
'ibU.  The  origin  of  monasiicism 
•ft  have  already  traced;  that  of 
Aivalij  requires  a  few  comments. 
Utose  who  go  to  novels  and  romances 


for  their  history,  have  a  notion  that 
chivalry  existed  only  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
periods  chosen  for  the  incidents  of  those 
very  highly  coloreil  romances  which 
belonjj  to  that  order  of  writing. 
There  is  also  a  notion  that  it  sprang 
out  of  the  Crusades,  which,  instead 
of  being  its  origin,  were  rather  the 
result  of  the  system  itself.  The 
real  origin  of  chivalry  may  be  fairly 
traced  to  that  period  when  the 
great  empire  of  the  West  was  broken 
up  and  subdivided  by  the  barbarians 
of  the  North.  Upon  the  ruins  of 
that  empire  cliivalry  arose  naturally. 
The  feudal  system  was  introduced, 
each  petty  state  had  a  certain 
number  of  vassals,  commanded  by 
difi*erent  chiefs,  on  whose  estates 
they  lived,  and  to  whom  they  swore 
fealty  in  return  for  their  subsistence  ; 
these  again  looked  up  to  the  king  as 
head. 

By-and-bye,  as  the  new  form  of  life 
fell  into  working  order,  it  became 
evident  that  these  chiefs,  with  their 
vassals,  wore  a  power  in  themselves, 
and  by  combination  miglit  interfere 
with,  if  not  overthrow,  the  authority  of 
the  king  himself.  Their  continued 
quarrels  amongst  themselves  were  tlie 
only  protection  the  king  had  against 
them,  but  gnidually  that  ceased,  and 
a  time  come  when  there  was  no  occu- 
pation for  the  superfluous  valor  of  the 
country ;  retainers  lay  about  castle- 
yards  in  all  the  mischief  of  idleness, 
drunken  and  clamorous ;  the  kings 
not  yet  firmly  seated  on  their  thrones 
looked  about  for  some  current  into 
which  tlioy  might  divert  this  danger- 
ous spirit.  Tlie  condition  of  things  in 
the  states  themselves  was  bad  enough; 
the  laws  were  feebly  administered; 
it  was  vain  for  injured  innocence  to 
apiKial  against  the  violence  of  power ; 
the  sword  was  the  only  lawgiver,  and 
strength  the  only  opinion.  Women 
wore  violated  with  impunity,  houses 
bunicd,  herds  stolon,  and  oven  blood 
shed  without  any  jKJSsibility  of  re- 
dress for  the  injured.  This  state  of 
things  was  the  foundation  of  chivalry- 
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Instinctively  led^  or  inaidiously  di«^ 
rccted  to  it,  fltrong  men  began  to  take 
upon  tbemsclTes  the  honor  of  redress- 
ing grievances,  tlio  injured  woman 
found  an  armed  liberator  springing 
up  in  her  defence,  eaptives  were  res- 
cued by  Bu  peri  or  force,  iiijuries 
aveDged,  and  the  wliole  system — by 
the  encouragement  of  the  petty  kings 
who  eaw  in  this  rising  feeling  a  vent 
for  the  idle  valor  they  so  much  il redd- 
ed— soon  consolidiUed  itself,  was  em- 
bellished and  made  attractive  by  the 
charm  of  gallantr>%  and  the  rewards 
acscordeti  to  the  succeeaful  by  the  fair 
ladies  who  graced  the  court5*  Things 
went  on  well,  and  that  dangerous 
spirit  whicli  threatened  to  overturn 
royalty  now  became  its  greatest  orna- 
ment. In  process  of  time  it  again 
outgrew  its  work,  and  with  alt  the  ad- 
vantages of  organization  and  flatteries 
of  success,  it  once  more  became  the 
terror  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
At  this  crisis,  however,  an  e^ent  oc- 
curred wliich,  in  all  probability,  though 
it  drained  Eurr)i>e  of  half  her  man- 
hood, saved  her  fi-ora  centuries  of 
bloodshed  and  anarchy  ;  that  event 
was  the  banishment  of  the  Christians 
and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Saracens*  Here  was  a  grand  field 
for  the  display  of  ehiviUr}%  Frici^tly 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  impetuous  spirits  of  these  cheva- 
liers, religious  lervor  was  aroused, 
and  the  element  of  rchgious  embu- 
elasm  infused  into  the  whole  organi^a- 
tioD ;  fair  hidies  bound  the  croi<s  upon 
the  breasts  of  their  champions,  and 
bid  them  go  and  tight  under  tlie  ban- 
ners of  the  Mother  of  God.  The 
whole  continent  fired  up  under  the 
Hreoching  of  Peter  the  Hermit;  all 
the  rampant  floating  chivalry  of 
Burope  was  aroused,  flocked  to  the 
standards  of  the  church,  and  banded 
themselves  togetlur  iu  favor  of  this 
Holy  War;  whilst  the  Goth,  the  Van- 
dal, and  the  Lombard,  sitting  on  their 
lotlering  thrones,  encouraged  by 
every  means  in  their  power  this  diver- 
aioa  of  the  prowesa  they  had  so  much 
dreaded,  and   bcigati  to  see  in  the 
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troubles  of  Eastern  Christianity  a  6t* 

ling  point  upon  which  to  concentrate 
the  fighting  material  of  Europe  out  of 
'their  way  until  their  own  position  was 
more  thoroughly  consolidated.  Tlie 
Crusades,  however,  came  to  an  end  in 
time,  and  Europe  was  once  more  de- 
luged with  bands  of  warrioi-s  who 
came  trooping  home  from  Easter] 
climes  charged  with  new  ideas,  m 
traditions,  and  filled  witli  martial 
dor.  But  now  the  Gtoth,  the  Vj 
dal,  and  the  Lombard  had  maile  th( 
IK>sition  secure,  and  the  knighta 
chiet^iuR  fell  back  naturally  npoo' 
their  old  pursuit  of  chivalry,  took  up 
ann3  once  more  in  defence  of  the 
weak  and  injured  against  the  strong 
and  oppressive.  That  valor  whii " 
had  fought  foot  to  foot  with 
swarthy  Saracen,  had  braved  tho  _ 
tilence  of  Eastern  climes  and  the  h 
rors  of  Eastern  dungeons,  soon  enlisted 
itself  in  the  more  peaceable  lists  of 
the  joust  and  touniament,  and  went 
forth  under  the  inspiration  of  a  mis- 
tress's love-knot  to  do  that  work 
wliich  we  material  modems  consij 
to  the  office  of  a  magistrate  and 
arena  of  a  quarter  sessions. 

It  was  in  this  later  age  of  ehivj 
when  the  religious  element 
blended  with  it,  and  it  was  dignifii 
with  the  traditions  of  religious  cham- 
pionship, that  the  deeds  were  sup- 
posed to  be  done  which  form  the 
subject  of  those  wonderful  romances ; 
— that  was  more  properly  the  perfc 
tion  of  the  institution  ;  its  origin 
as  we  have  se^,  much  further  back* 

As  regards  me  difference  betweei 
the   work  and  influence  of  chivalj 
and  monasticism^  it  h  the  some  whii 
always  must  exist  between  the  phy 
cal  and   the   moral — the  one   was 
material  and  the  olhcr  was  a  spirit 
force.    The  orders  of  chivalry  inclu< 
ed  all  the  physical  strength  of 
country,  its  active  material ;   but 
monastery  included  all   it^   spiriti 
power  and  thinking  material.     Chv 
airy  was   the   instrammt   by   whii 
1  nighty  de^nls  were  done^  but  the  int< 
lect   which  guided,  directed,  and 
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&ct  used  that  instramcnt  was    dc- 
Teloped  and  matared  in  the  scclasion 
of  the  doLster.     By  the  adoption  of  a 
stringent  code  of  honor  as  regards  the 
plighted  word,  and  a  gallant  consider- 
ition  toward    the    yanquished    oiid 
weak,  chivalry  did  mnch  toward  the 
refioement  of  social  intercommunica- 
tion and  assaaging  the  atrocities  of 
warfare.     Bj  the  adoption,  also,  of  a 
gentle  bearing  and  respectf\al  demean- 
or toward  the  opposite  sex,  it  elevated 
woman  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
ahe  lay,  and  placed  her  in  a  position 
where  she  could  exercise  her  soften- 
ing influence  upon  ^e  rude  customs 
of  a  half-formed  society  ;    but  we 
most  not  foi^t  that  the  gallantry  of 
chivaliy  was,  after  all,  but  a  glossing 
over  with  the  splendors  of  heroism 
the  excrescences  of  a  gross  licentious- 
ne»— a  licentiousness  which  mounted 
to  its  crisis  in  the  polished  gallantry 
oftbe  court  of  Louis  XIV.    Monas- 
tidsm  did  more  for  woman  tlian  chi- 
Tahy.    It  was  all  very  well  for  preux 
ienUen  to  go  out  and  fight  for  the 
boDor  of  a  woman's  name  whom  they 
hid  never  seen ;    but  we  find  that 
when  they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  woman  they  behaved  with  like 
nithless  violence  to  her  wlmtevcr  her 
station  may  have  been — ^no  matter 
whether  she  was  the  pretty  daughter 
of  the  herdsman,  or  the  wife  of  some 
neigfaboring   baron,  she  was   seized 
hj  vidence,  carried  off  to  some  re- 
mote fortress,  violated  and  abandoned. 
Monasticism  did  something    better  * 
ft  provided   lier  when  she  was  no 
longer  safe,  either  in  the  house  of  Iier 
£ithcr  or  her  husband,  with  an  im- 
pr^nablc  shelter  against   the  licen- 
tioas  pursuit  of  thes<;  pretix  chevaliers; 
it  gave  her  a  position  in  the  chureli 
equal  to  their  own ;   she  might  be- 
oomo  the  prioress  or  the  lady  ubbcBs 
of  her  convent ;  *shc-  was  no  longer 
the   sport  and  victim   of  chivalrous 
licentiousness,  but  a  pure  and  si)Otle:^d 
handmaiden  of   the   Most    High — a 
feDow-servant  in  the  clmrcli,  where 
^be  was  honored  with  equal  position 
and  rewarded  with  equal  dignities — 


a  far  better  thing  this  than  chivalry, 
wliich  broke  skulls  i»i  honor  of  her 
name,  whilst  it  openly  violated  the 
sanctity  of  her  person.  It  may  l)e 
summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Monasti- 
cism  worked  long  and  silently  at  the 
foundation  and  superstructure  of  so- 
ciety, whilst  chivalry  labored  at  its 
decoration. 

When  we  mention  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  mere  literary  achieve- 
ments of  the  Benedictine  order  fills 
four  large  quarto  volumes,  printed  in 
double  columns,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  how  impossible  it  is  to. 
give  anything  like  an  idea  of  its  gene- 
ral work  in  the  world  in  the  space  of 
a  short  summary.  That  book,  written 
by  Zeigclbauer,  and  called  "  Ilistoria 
Rei  LiterarioB  Ordinis  Sancti  Bene- 
dicti,"  contains  a  short  biography  of 
every  monk  belonging  to  that  order 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
realms  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 
Then  comes  Don  Joliannes  Mabillon 
with  his  ponderous  work,  "Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti." 
Tliese  two  authorities  gave  a  minute 
histoiy  of  that  marvellous  institution, 
of  whose  glories  we  can  only  offer  a 
faint  outline. 

The  Benedictines,  after  the  death 
of  their  founder,  steadily  prospered, 
and  as  they  prospered,  sent  out  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  the  truth  amongst 
the  nations  then  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  paganism.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  they  were  the  means  of  converting 
upwards  of  thirty  countries  and  ])ro- 
vinces  to  the  Christian  faith.  Tliey 
were  the  first  to  overturn  the  altars 
of  the  heathen  deities  in  the  north  of 
Europe ;  they  carried  the  cross  into 
Gaul,  into  Saxony  and  Belgium ;  thty 
phiccd  that  cross  between  tho  abject 
misery  of  serfdom  and  the  cruelty  of 
feudal  violation  ;  between  tho  beasts 
of  burden  and  the  beasts  of  prey — 
they  proclaimed  the  common  kinship 
.of  humanity  in  Christ  tho  Elder 
Brotlier. 

Strange  to  say,  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  missionaries  were  na- 
tives of  our  own  country.     It  was  a 
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Scottish  monk,  St*  Hitmnus,  who  first 
preached  the  goTtpd  in  Fmnconia — it 
was  aft  English  monk,  St.  Wilfred, 
who  did  the  sanif*  m  Friesland  and 
Holland  in  the  year  (>83,  btit  with 
little  success— it  wa.s  an  EngliBhraaa, 
St.  Swibert,  who  carried  the  cro*ft  to 
Saxon  J,  and  it  was  from  thij  hps  of 
another  Englishman,  St.  Ulfred,  that 
Sweden  fir?t  heard  the  f^ospel^ — it 
%vas  an  Englbhman  and  a  Devonshire 
man,  St.  Bonifaoe,  who  hiid  aside  his 
mitre,  put  on  hisJ  nionk*8  dii^^a,  con- 
verted Germany  to  the  tinitli,  and 
then  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  fury  of  the 
heathen  Frieshmdeiv.  who  ^langhtercd 
him  in  cold  blood.  Fotrr  Benedictine 
monks  carrifd  (he  light  of  trulh  into 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gothland, 
seat  there  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
Emperor  Lmlovieua  Pins.  Giwcony. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Russia,  Pomor- 
ania,  are  all  emblazoned  on  their 
banners  as  victories  won  by  thcra  in 
the  fight  of  faith ;  and  it  was  to  the 
devotion  of  i\ve  martyr  monks, 
who  fell  in  the  work,  that  PoUnd 
traced  the  foundation  of  lit  r  church. 

It  IS  a  remarkable  foft  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  that  in  its  earliest 
6taj?<>^the  first  pha,^e  of  its  existence 
— its  tendency  w^aa  to  elevate  peas- 
ants to  the  dignity  of  apostles,  but  in 
ItB  aeooiid  stage  it  reversed  its  opera- 
tidna  and  brought  kings  from  their 
thrones  to  the  seclu:*ion  of  the  cloister — 
luimbled  the  gnmt  ones  of  the  earth  to 
the  dust  of  penitential  humiUly,  Up  to 
the  fourth  century  Chrisiiiinity  was 
a  terrible  struggle  againflt  principali- 
tica  and  powers:  then  a  time  came 
when  principalities  and  powers  hum- 
bled Ihcmdclvea  at  the  foot  of  that 
cross  whose  followers  they  liad  bo 
cruelly  persecuteih  The  innumerable 
martynloms  of  the  tir&t  four  centu- 
ries of  itsi  career  were  followed 
by  a  long  (Succession  of  royal  hu- 
miliations, lor.  during  the  sixth  ^ 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cen- 
turieSi  in  addition  to  what  took 
pliioe  fis  regards  other  orders,  no  less 
than  ten  emperore  and  twenty  kings 
resigned  their    crowns    and    became 


monks  of  the  Benetllcllne  or 
Amongst  this  band  of  great  on 
most  conspicuous  are  the  Em 
Anastaiiius^  Theodosius,  M 
Theophikrs,  and  Ludovicua 
Amongst  the  kings  are  Sigisuil 
Burgundy^  Cassiniir  of  Poland,  I 
of  Spain,  Childeric  and  Tfioodo 
France,  Siglslx^rt  pf  North umb« 
Ina  of  the  West  Saxons,  Verei 
of  CastiUe^  Pepin  of  Italy,  imd 
of  Acquitaine.  Adding  to 
their  subsequent  acquisitions, 
Benedictines  claim  up  to  the 
century  the  honor  of  em 
amongst  their  number  twenty 
perors  and  forty -seven  kings :  I 
eons  of  cmiierors  and  forty-eigU) 
of  kings  —  amongst  whom 
Drogiis,  Pipui,  and  Hugh,  so 
Charleraagiic  ;  Lotharr  and  Carl 
sons  of  (Jharles ;  and  Fredcrta 
of  Louis  LLI.  of  France.  As  ni 
their  order  they  have  had  m 
than  ten  empresses  and  fi^ty  qi 
including  the  Empresses  Zoii  Eil 
sync,  St*  Cunegunda,  Agnes,  Ati 
and  Cons  tan  tin  a ;  the  Queens  B 
of  France.  Elfreda  of  Northu 
land,  Scxbnrga  of  Kent,  Ethel 
of  the  We^t  Saxons,  Ethelrei 
Mercia,  Ferasia  of  Toledo,  Ma 
England.  In  the  year  12i>C 
Empress  Elizabeth  took  the  veil 
her  daughters  Agne??,  queen  of 
gaij,  and  the  Countess  Cucba; 
Anne,  queen  of  Poland,  and  C 
her  daughter.  In  the  wake  of 
crowned  heads  fuUuw  moi'e  thaj 
liundrcd  pnncesses,  daughters  of 
and  crapcrt>r?.  Five  Bened 
nun^  have  altiiined  literary 
tinctlon — Roslnda^  St.  EUzabet] 
Hildcgardis,  whose  works  wen 
proved  of  by  the  Council  of  Tl 
St.  Hiltrudit*,  and  St.  Met  I  Ida. 

For  the  space  of  239  years  1 1 
and  26  days  the  BencdicQnes  gov 
the  church  in  the  shape  of  48 
chosen  from  their  order,  most  | 
nent  among  whom  was  Gregoi 
Gre-at,  through  whose  means  tlw 
was  introduce<l  into  England.  F 
these  pontiff:*  came  from   tl 
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of  Monte    Oassino,    and 

r  rf  tliiem  qmited  the  tin-one  and 

"  tlie  monaBtic  life — Constan- 

tioe  n^  Chiisiopfaer  L,  and  Gregory 

XIL     Two    baodrod  cardmab    had 

beeo  movikA  in  their  cloisters — tbey 

fndaaioBd  7,000   archbishops,    15^000 

btthops,    fifteen    of    whom    took    oflT 

tbeir    mitre«,   resumed   their    monks' 

Ifroek^  and  died  In  sexriugioD;   L'jjOOO 

I  ibbots ;  4,000  saints.    They  edtabi isbed 

I  in     diSbrent      coimtries      altogether 

^  STjOOO  monasteries^   which  icnt  out 

^mto  the   world   upwards    of    15,700 

ilci)  all  of  whom  attaioe^l  dlstino- 

i  as  authors  of  books  or  sciontiSc 

ailoca*      BabaDus  established  the 

M   Bchool   .in    Germany.      Alcuin 

fmdttl   the    Universily     of    Paris, 

where  80.000  students  were  educated 

at  Qoe  Lime,  and  whence  iegued,  to  the 

bQHor  of   England,    St.    Thomas    k 

fieekcc^   Robert    of    Meliin,    Robert 

White,  made   cardinal  by    Celefitine 

ILt  Kleholas   Broakspear,    the    only 

Ktkgliihman   ever  mude   Pope,  who 

filled  ftho    chair    under   the   title   of 

Adika  IV..,  and  John  of  Salifibury, 

Thoie  writ  logs  give  us  the  best  de- 

aaifnioa  of  the  learning  both  of  the 

ttoiftniiy  and  the  timej.     Theodore 

Bad  Adrian,  two  Benedictine  monks, 

JTTtvef!   the   University     of    OiLford, 

l^?de,   another   of  the    order, 

.\^i\y   advanced.     It    was    in 

iirity  f;f  u   Bi^uedictine   mon- 

'  tJmt  the  musictal  scale  or  gamut 

very  alphabet  of  the  greatest 

ocnt   of  modem    life — was   in- 

fewed,   and   Guido    d'i\jezzo,     who 

this  secret  from  the  i*ealms 

and,   wna   the  first   to  found  a 

of  music.     Sylvester  invented 

B,   and    Dionysius    Exignu^ 

sted  the  ecclesiastical   computa- 

_A  in  the  early  f>eric3d3  of  her 

eotttributed    upwards     of    a 

1  sons  to  this  bnnd  of  immor- 

V  ii'i.is.t   i!ritmgui:4hfd  of  whom 

M\,  rate — St,  C*uthl>ert, 

ify  L'  ine,  whose  life  Bede 

\wn  !     whose    "Ordina- 

ftiMi     -  ue    Vitn    Monastica'* 


have  reacbed  to  our  times.  St,  Bene- 
dict Bis  cop,  the  founder  of  the  monas* 
tcjnes  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  at 
Wearmouth  imd  Jari-ow,  a  nobleman 
by  birth,  and  a*  man  of  extraordinary 
learning  and  ability,  to  whom  England 
owes  the  tr^dnLng  of  the  father  of  her 
ecclesiastical  history,  iljc  Venerable 
Bede.  St.  Aldhelm,  nephew  of  King 
Ina,  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Brithwald,  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury,  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Archbighop  of  Canterbury, 
which  he  held  over  thirty -seven 
years.  Ills  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us  arc  a  *'  Life  of  St.  Egwin, 
bishop  of  Worcester,"  and  the  *' Ori- 
gin of  tlic  Monastery  of  Eveshanu** 
Tatwin,  who  succeeded  him  in  tho 
archbisbopric.  Bede  the  Venerable, 
who  wa5  fckitled  in  all  tJie  learning  of 
the  times,  and  in  addition  to  Latin 
and  Gre^-'k,  was  versed  in  Hebrew; 
he  wrote  an  immense  number  of 
works,  many  of  which  ai^e  lost,  but 
the  best  known  ai^e  the  greater  iior- 
tion  of  the  "*  Saxon  Chronicle  "  wliich 
was  continaed  after  his  death  as  a 
national  record ;  and  bis  *'  Eci^lesius* 
deal  Hbtory,**  wliicb  gives  to  England 
a  more  compendious  and  valuablo 
account  of  her  early  church  tlian  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  ti'ans- 
lators  of  the  Scripture?,  and  even  on 
his  dcath^bed  dictated  to  a  scribe 
almost  up  to  the  final  moment ;  when 
the  last  straggle  came  upon  him  he 
had  reached  as  far  as  the  words,  **  Bat 
what  are  they  among  so  many,'*  in 
the  sixth  cliapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  the  ninth  verse.  St.  Bonitace,  al- 
ready alluded  to  as  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire. 
He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Mcntz,  but 
being  possessed  with  an  earnest  longing 
10  convert  the  heathen  Fries  landers, 
he  retired  from  his  arcbbiHhoprie, 
and  putting  on  his  monk's  dress  took 
witli  him  no  other  treasure  than  a 
hook  ho  was  very  fond  of  rea<ling, 
called  **De  Bono  Mortis,"  went 
amongst  tliese  people,  who  cruelty 
beat  him  to  death  in  the  year  755  ; 
and  the  book  stained  with  his  blood 
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was  cherished  as  a  sacred  relic  loTig 
after.  Alcubi,  whom  wc  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  founder  o^  the 
University  of  Parii»,  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  \xiXA  educate  under  Bede* 
lie  lived  to  become  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  and  next  to  his  venera- 
ble master  was  the  greatest  scholar 
and  divine  in  Europe  ;  he  died  about 
the  year  790.  John  Aaser,  a  native 
of  Pembrokeshire,  h  another  of  these 
worthies*  It  is  supposed  Uiat  Alfred 
endowed  Oxtbrd  with  profeijsors,  and 
settled  stipends  uj>on  them,  under  his 
influence,  he  being  invited  to  the 
court  of  tl»at  monarch  for  his  great 
learning,  lie  wrote  a  **  Commen- 
tary** upon  Boethius  do  Consnintione 
Philoaophim,  the  **  Life  of  Kincr 
Alfred,**  and  the  **Annala  of  Great 
Britain.**  St.  Dunatau,  a  monk  of  Glas- 
tonbury, the  best  known  of  all  these 
great  Enghslimen,  died  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  but  as  we  shall  have 
much  to  say  of  him  hereafler  wo  pass 
on  to  St*  Ethelwold,  his  pupil,  also  a 
monk  at  Glastouhurv,  dttjlingnished 
for  his  learning  and  piety,  for  which 
he  was  made  abl>ot  of  the  Monastery 
of  Abingdon,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  984.  Ingulphus,  a  native  of 
London,  was  made  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  in  Lincolnshij'e,  in  the  year 
1075*  A  history  of  t!ic  abbey  over 
which  he  presided  hjis  been  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  its  autlionttcity  has 
been  gravely  disputed.  Alfrie,  a  noted 
gramioarian.  Florence,  of  Worcester, 
was  another  great  annalist,  who  in  his 
*^Chronicon  ex  Chronici"  brings  the 
his torv^  down  to  the  year  1119,  tliat 
in  which  he  died  y  his  book  is  chiefly 
valuable  a^  a  key  to  the  ^"^  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle." Wilham,  the  renowned  monk 
of  IMiilraesbur}',  the  most  elegant  of 
iUl  the  monastic  Latin  is ts,  was  bom 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con* 
quest.  His  history  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  **  Get?ta  Regum  Auglorum,** 
IB  ^s^  books,  including  the  pcrio<l 
between  the  arrival  of  the  Saxon 5 
and  the  year  1120.  The  **  Historia 
NovcUii,"  iu  three  books,  brings  it 
down  to  the  year  1142.     lie  ranks 


next  to  Bcde  as  an  hi»t(  ^^ 
most  of  the  others  being  mefl 
p tiers  and  selectors  from  extant 
nicies*  He  also  wrote  a  work 
history  of  the  English  bisliops^ 
"  De  Gestis  Pontiiicum  Angl 
in  which  he  speaLs  out  fcariM 
without  sparing:  also  a  treal 
the  antiquity  of  Glastonbury  j 
"  De  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis 
sios;'*  his  style  is  most  inle| 
and  he  is  supposed  to  luivo  t 
impartially,  separating  the  ins 
hie  from  the  real,  and  giv 
what  can  readily  be  appreeinj 
a  fair  and  real  picture  of  the  ii 
things,  more  e^i>ecially  of  the 
ence  and  policy  of  tfio  Normaa 
and  the  opening  of  the  strugg 
tween  the  two  races.  Eadme 
another  conteraf)oraueou3  C8 
with  William  of  Malmesbury  ;  | 
the  author  of  a  history  of  hi 
times,  called  *'  Uistoria  No 
sive  Sui  Secula,*'  which  is  spol 
very  highly  by  William  of  M 
bury;  it  contiiins  the  reigns  d 
lirmi  the  Conqueror  and  Rufia 
a  portion  of  tliat  of  Henry  I, 
bracifig  a  period  extending  from 
to  1122.  Matthew  Paris,  iM 
historiiui  who  lived  about  the 
1259,  closes  our  selection 
the  long  list  of  British  worthic 
were  members  of  tljc  Benoi 
order. 

When  wo  reflect  tliat  all  tho 
monastic   systems,  not  only    c 
past,  but  even   of  tlic  presen 
arc  but  modifications  of  tfiis 
ruk%  and  that  it  emanated  fro 
brain,  and  is  tho  emlKKliment 
genius  of  the  solitary  hennit  of 
CassLno>  we  are  lost  in  astouil 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  resulta 
have  sprung  from  so  simple  an 
That  St*  Benedict  had  any  pf 
mcnt  of  the  fuUire  glory  of  his 
tiiere  is  no  sign  in  his  rule  or  1^ 
lie  wa^  a  great  and  good  ma 
lie  prmhic^d  that  compreheiiai^ 
simply     for     the     guidance     c 
own  immediate   followers,    will 
thought  beyond.     But  it 
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and  grew  and  prospered  znightilj  in 
tke    world.      He    has    been    called 
the   Moses    oi  a    favored    people; 
ftod    the    comparison  is    not    inapt, 
for   he    led    his    order    on    up    to 
the  Tery  benders  of    the    promised 
tamtTYf  and  afcer  his  death,  which, 
Uke  that  of  Moses,  took  place  within 
tight  of  their  goal,  thej  fought  their  , 
waf  through    the    hostile    wilds    of 
btfbarism,    until    those    men    who 
had  conquered  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions of  £urope  lay  at   their   feet, 
txHmd  in  the  fetters  of  spiritual  sub- 
jecticQ  to  the  cross  of  Christ.    The 
wild  races  of  Scandinavia  came  pour- 
ii^  doim  upon,  southern  Europe  in 
one  vast   march  of   extermination, 
shying  and  destroying  as  they  ad- 
Tiooed,  sending  before  them  the  ter- 
ror of  that  doom  which  might  bo  seen 
in  the  desolation   which  lay  behind 
them ;  bat  they  fell,  vanquished  by 
the  power  of  the  army  of  God,  who 
sallied  forth  in  turn  to  reconquer  the 
wnUl,  and    fighting    not    with    the 
weapons  of  fire  and  sword,  but,  like 
Chrtttian   soldiers,  girt    about  with 
tnith,and  having  on  the  breastplate 
of  ligfateoasncss,  they  subdued  these 
wfldnces,  who  had  crushed  the  con- 
pptxm  of  the  earth,  and  rested  not 
3oiil  they  had  stormed  the  strong- 
Ud,  and  planted  the  cross  trlum- 
phaotlj  upon  the  citadel  of  an  ancient 
pagansm.    Time  rolled  on,  and  the 
fjoom  €i  a  long  age  of  darkness  fell 
opoQ  a  world  whose  glon^  lay  buried 
Qoder  Roman  ruins.      Science   had 
gme,  literature    had    vanished,  art 
Ittd  flown,  and  men  groped  about  in 
im  in  that  dense  darkness  for  one 
Riy  of  hope  to  cheer  them  in  their 
wirow.  The  castle  of  the  powerful  bar- 
on rose  gloomily  above  them,  and  with 
spadous  moat,  dense  walls,  and  bat- 
tksDieDted  towers,  frowned  ominously 
ppon  the  world  which  lay  abject  at 
i*«  feet    In  slavery  men  were  boni, 
and  m  slavery  they  lived.      They 
piadered   to  the   licentiousness   and 
TJoleDce  of  him  who  held  their  lives  in 
his  hands,  and  fed  them  only  to  fight 
and  Gill  at  his  bidding.    But  far  away 


from  the  castle  there  arose  another 
building,  massive,  solid,  and  strong, 
not  frowning  with  battlemented  tow- 
ers, nor  isolated  by  broad  moats  ;  but 
with  open  gates,  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  all  comers,  stood  the  monas- 
tery, where  lay  the  hope  of  hnmanity, 
as  in  a  safe  asylum.  Behind  its 
walls  was  the  church,  and  clustered 
around  it  the  dwelling-places  of  those 
who  had  left  the  world,  and  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  that 
church,  and  the  salvation  of  tlieir 
souls.  Far  and  near  in  its  vicinity 
the  land  bore  witness  to  assiduous 
culture  and  diligent  care,  bearing  on 
its  fertile  bosom  the  harvest  hope  of 
those  who  had  labored,  which  the  heav- 
ens watered,  the  sun  smiled  upon,  and 
the  winds  played  over,  until  the  heart 
of  man  rejoiced,  and  all  nature  was 
big  with  the  promise  of  increase. 
This  was  the  refuge  to  which  religion 
and  art  had  ficd.  In  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  its  cloisters  science  labored  at 
its  problems  and  perpetuated  its  re- 
sults, nncheered  by  applause  and 
stimulated  only  by  the  pure  love  of 
the  pursuit  Art  toiled  in  the  church, 
and  whole  generations  of  busy  fingers 
worked  patiently  at  the  decoration  of 
the  temple  of  the  Most  Iligh.  The 
pale,  thoughtful  monk,  upon  whose 
brow  genius  had  sot  her  mark,  wan- 
dered into  the  calm  retirement  of  the 
library,  threw  back  his  cowl,  buried 
himself  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
history,  or  divinity,  and  transferred 
his  thoughts  to  vellum,  which  was  to 
moulder  and  waste  in  darkness  and 
obscurity,  like  himself  in  his  lonely 
monk's  grave,  and  be  read  only  when  % 
the  spot  where  liC  labored  should  be 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  his  very  name  a 
controversy  amongst  scholars. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this 
truth,  that  in  this  building,  when  the 
world  was  given  up  to  violence  and 
darkness,  was  garnered  up  the  hope  of 
humanity ;  and  these  men  who  dwelt 
there  in  contemplation  and  obscurity 
were  its  faithful  guardians  ; — and  this 
was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
that  great  order  whose  foundation  we 
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bave  been  examining.  The  Benodic- 
tines  were  the  depositaries  of  lejiming 
aod  the  arts ;  they  gathered  book^  to- 
gelhf^r,  antl  reprr»duced  »hem  ia  ihe  si- 
looce  of  their  cells,  and  they  jireserved 
in  ibis  way  not  only  the  Tolumes  of 
sacred  writ,  but  many  of  the  works 
of  classic  lore*  Tln-y  "^1011011  Gothic 
architecture — that  matchless  union  of 
nature  with  art- — they  nlonc  liuJ  the 
eecrets  of  chemistry  and  medical  sci- 
ence ;  they  invented  many  colore ; 
they  were  the  -first  orehitecls,  artjsLs 
gloia-etainerd,  eiirers,  and  mosaic 
workers  in  mediicval  times.  They 
were  the  original  illmninutoi-s  of 
manuflcripls,  and  the  Brt^t  trangeribers 
of  booka  ;  in  fine,  they  wexv  the  writ- 
era,  tbrokers,  and  workers  of  u  dark 
age,  who  wrote  for  no  applause, 
thought  with  no  encourarfement^  atid 
worked  for  no  reward.     Their  power, 


too,  \raxed  mighty;  kings  trembled 
before  their  denunciations  of  tyranny, 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger  fled  to 
their  altars  for  safety  ;  and  it  wa«  an 
English  king  who  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  their  shrine^^  and,  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  ^ve  Benedictine  monks,  bared 
his  back,  and  submitted  himself  to 
be  scourged  as  a  penance  for  his 
crimes, 

Kearly  fourteen  hundred  years 
have  rolled  by  since  the  great  man 
who  founded  tliis  noble  ortier  died; 
and  he  who  in  after  years  compUed 
the  **  Saxon  Chronicle "  has  record- 
ed it  in  a  simple  sentence,  which, 
amongst  the  mimy  records  of  that 
document,  we  may  at  least  beUeTc, 
aud  witli  which  we  will  eonelude  the 
chapter — **  This  year  St-  Benedict 
the  Abbot,  father  of  all  monks,  went 
to  heaven/* 


From   Tb«  Month. 

SAINTS  OF  TIIE  DESERT. 


BY    THE    REV.    J,    D 

1.  Some  old  men  came  to  Abbot 
Antony,  who,  to  try  their  spirits,  pro- 

g»ed  to  them  a  difllcalt  paasage  of 
ripiure. 

As  each  in  turn  did  his  best  to  ex- 
plain it,  Antony  said :  **  You  have  not 
hitiL*' 

Till  Abbot  Joseph  said  :  **  I  give  it 
up." 

Then  cried  Antony :  **  Be  has  hit 
it ;  for  he  owns  he  docs  not  know  it.^ 

2.  When  the  Abb«3t  Arscnius  w^as 
at  tlie  point  of  death,  his  brethren 
noted  that  he  wept,  They  said  then: 
**  Is  it  fto  ?  art  thou  too  afraid,  O  fa- 
ther r 

He  answered:  "It  b  so ;  and  thenar 
tbat  is  now  upon  me  has  been  with 
me  ever  since  I  became  a  monk*** 

And  so  he  went  to  sleep* 

8.  Abbot  Pastor  said:  *•  Wo  cannot 
keep  out  bad  thoughts,  as  we  cannot 
stop  the  wind  niehing  through  the 
door;  but  we  can  resist  them  when 
they  cnme." 
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4,  Abbot   Besarion  said,   when 
was  dying :   **  A  monk  ought  to  bo  all 
eye,  as  the  chenihim  and  seraphim." 

5,  They  asked  Abbot  Macarius  how 
they  ought  to  pray. 

The  old  man  made  answer:  **No 
need  to  ho    voluble    in   prayer;  but 
stretch  forth  thy  liands  frequently,  and 
say,  *  LonU  as  thou  wilt,  and  as  thou 
knoweet,  have  mercy  on  me/     And  if^ 
war  is  coming  on,  ^ay, '  Help !'     And  - 
he  who   himseU*  knoweth  what  is  ex- 
pedient for  thee,  will  show  thee  mercy.**^ 

G.  On  a  festival,  when  the  monks  ^ 
were  at  table,  one  cried  out  to  tlie  serv- 
ers, **/eat  nothing  dressed,  so  bring;^ 
me  some  salt.*' 

Blessed  Tlieodore  made  reply : "  My^ 
brother,  better  were  it  to  have  eveiK=: 
secretly  eaten  flesh  in  thy  cell  tbaira 
thus  loudly  to  have  rt^fuecni  it." 

7.  An  old  man  said  :  **  A  monkV  ** 
cell  is  that  golden  Babylonian  fumae*^ 
in  which  the  Three  Childit»n  foun»-^ 
the  Son  of  God.** 
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Fronting  tlie  vine-clad  Ilermitage, — 

Its  hoary  turrets  mossed  with  age. 

It3  walls  with  flowers  and  grass  oergro^vn, — 

A  mined  Castle,  throned  so  high 

Its  battlements  invade  the  sky, 
Lookd  do\ni  upon  the  rusliing  tihone. 
From  its  tall  summits  you  may  see 
Tlie  sunward  slopes  of  Cote  Ilotic 
With  its  red  harvest's  revelry ; 
While  eastw'ard,  midway  to  the  Alpine  snows, 
Soar  tlie  sad  cloisters  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

And  here,  'tis  said,  to  hide  his  shame, 
The  thrice  accursed  Pilate  came ; 
And  here  the  very  rock  is  shown, 

Where,  racked  and  riven  witli  remorse, 

ilarl  with  the  memory  of  the  Cross, 
lie  sprang  an4  perished  in  the  Rhone. 
Tir?  said  that  certain  of  his  race 
Made  tliis  tall  jxjak  their  dwellinjj  place, 
And  built  them  there  this  castle  keep 
T«i  mark  the  spot  of  Pilate's  leap. 

*  btercd  tccordlng  to  Act  of  CoDgrMP,  in  the  year  1866,  by  Lawrence  Kehoe,  In  tho  Clerk  *« 
■^(•ortkB  Dtotrlct  OoQrt  of  the  United  States  for  tho  tSoathem  District  of  5ow  York. 
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Full  many  tlic  tale  of  teiTor  told 

At  eve,  with  cluuiging  dieek, 
By  maiden  fair  and  sti'ipling  bold, 
Of  tliese  dark  keepers  of  the  lieicht 
And,  most  of  all,  of  the  Wkard  Knight, 

The  Knight  of  Pilate's  Peak. 
His  was  a  name  of  terror  knouii 

And  feared  throiigli  all  Provence; 
Men  breathed  it  in  an  undertone, 

With  quailing  eye  askance, 
Till  the  good  Dauphin  of  A'ienne, 

And  Miohnrs  aueient  Lord, 
One  midnight  stormed  tlie  r<>b!>er  den 

And  gave  them  to  the  nword  ; 
All  save  the  Wiziird  Knight,  who  rose 
In  a  ilarae-wreatlt  froui  his  dazzled  f<XJ8  ; 
All  save  a  ehild,  with  guhlen  hair, 
Whom  the  Lord  of  Miolan  deigned  to  spare 

In  rutU  to  wonuinhootl, 
And  she,  ala8,  ii*  the  nniiden  fair 

Who  wept  in  the  walnut  wood. 


But  w^ho  IS  he,  witli  fetep  of  fate, 
(Joes  glnoniiiy  tlirough  the  eastle  gate 

In  the  nit»rniiu;'B  virgin  prime? 
Why  seattereth  lie  with  frenzied  hand 
The  iieree  tlanie  of  that  buniiug  brand, 

("haunting  an  ancient  rhyuief 
The  eagle,  seared  from  her  l»l*'mng  nest, 
Whirlg  with  a  seream  round  his  Riblo  crest. 
What  niuttereth  he  witJi  demon  BUiile, 
Shaking  his  mailed  hand  the  while 

Toward  the  Chateau  of  La  8one, 
Where  rhoiuping  steed  and  bjinnered  tent 
(lave  token  of  gixully  tuurnament, 

And  the  Golden  Dolphin  ^hone? 
^'  AVoe  to  the  last  of  the  Dauphin^g  line, 
When  the  eagle  ehriekii  and  the  red  lights  bhino 

Hound  the  towera  of  Pilate's  Peak  I 
Burn,  heaeon»  burn  f' — and  as  he  spoke 
Fi'om  the  ruined  tuwei^  eui'letl  the  pillai'ed   RmokCj 
As  the  light  tlame  leapt  from  tlie  ancienr  oak 

And  answered  the  eagh*'^  Rlnnek. 
^lan  and  honse  down  the  hil Isolde  npran^ 
And  a  voiee  through  the  startled  forest  rang — 

«*  I  ridr,  I  ride  to  win  my  bride, 

IIo,  Eblirf!  to  thy  servants  side; 
Thou  hast  sworn  no  foe 
Shall   lay  nie  low 
Till  the  dead  in  arms  against  me  ridet" 
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DelicioiiBly,  delicionsly 

Cometh  the  dancing  dawn, 
Christine,  Christine  comes  witli  it, 
Leading  in  the  mom. 

Beautiful  pair ! 

So  cometh  the  fawn 

Before  the  deer. 

Christine  is  in  her  bower 

Beside  the  swift  Is^re 
Weaving  a  white  flower 
"With  her  dark  brown  hair. 
Never,  O  never, 

Wandering  river, 
Though  flowing  for  ever. 
E'er  shalt  thou  mirror 
Maiden  so  fair ! 

Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee, 

Beautiful  one; 
Maiden  to  match  thee. 

On  earth  there  is  none. 
And  there  is  none  to  tell 

How  beautiful  thou  art : 
Though  oft  the  first  Rudel 

Has  made  the  I*rinces  start. 
When  he  has  strung  his  harp  and  sung 

The  Lily  of  Provence, 
Tilt  tlie  high  halls  have  rung 

With  clash  of.  lifted  lance 
Vowed  to  tlie  youn«: 


Fr 


Christine  of  France. 

All,  true  tliat  he  might  paint 
The  blooming  of  thy  cheek. 
The  btUe  vein's  tender  streak 

On  marble  temple  faint ; 

Lips  in  wliose  repose  '^ 

Ruby  weddcth  rose, 

Lips  that  parted  show 

Ambushed  pearl  below: 
Or  he  may  catch  the  subtle  glow 

Of  smiles  as  rare  as  sweet. 
May  whisper  of  the  drifted  snow 

Where  throat  and  bosom  meet. 
And  of  the  dark  brown  braids  that  flow 

So  grandly  to  thy  feet. 

Ah,  true  that  he  may  sing 

Thy  wondrous  mien, 
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Statelj^  as  befits  a  queen, 
Yet  liffht  and  lithe  and  all  awing 
'  As  beeometh  Queen  of  air 
Who  glideth  imstepping  everywhere. 
And  lie^  might  numoer  e'en 

The  charms  that  haunt  the  drapery — 
Charms  tliat,  ever  changing,  cluster 
Round  thy  milk-white  mantlets  lustre, — 
Maiden  mantle  that  is  part  of  thee, 
Maiden  mantle  that  doth  circle  thee 
With  the  snows  of  virgin  grace ; 
Halo-like  around  thee  wreathing, 
Spirit-like  about  thee  breathing 
Tlie  glory  of  tliy  face. 

But  these  dark  eyes,  Christine? 

Peace,  poet,  peace. 

Cease,  minstrel,  cease! 
But  these  dear  eyes,  Christine? 

Mute,  O  mute 

Be  voice  and  Intel 
O  dear  dark  eyes  tliat  seem  to  dwell 
With  holiest  tilings  invisible. 

Who  may  read  your  oracle? 
Earnest  eyes  that  seem  to  rove 

Empyrean  heights  above. 
Yet  aglow  witli  numan  love, 

Who  may  speak  your  spell? 
Dear  dark  eyes  tliat  beam  and  bless, 
In  whose  luminous  caress     . 
Nature  wearetli  bridal  dress, —      • 
Eyes  of  voiceless  Prophetess, 

Your  meanings  who  may  telll 
O  there  is  none ! 

Peace,  poet,  peace. 

Cease,  minstrel,  cease, 
For  tliere  is  none  I 
O  eyes  of  fire  without  desire, 

O  stars  that  lead  the  sun  I 
But  minstrel  cease, 
Peace,  poet,  peace. 

Tame  Troubadour  be  still; 
Voice  and  lute 
Alike  be  mute. 

It  passeth  all  your  skill  1 

Sooth  thou  art  fair, 
O  ladye  dear. 
Yet  one  may  see 
The  shadow  of  the  east  in  thee ; 
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Tinting  to  a  riper  flush 
The  faint  vermilion  of  thy  blush  ; 
Deepening  in  thy  dark  brown  hair 
Till  sunshine  sleeps  in  starlight  tliere. 
For  she  had  scarce  seen  summers  ten, 

When  erst  the  Hermit's  call 

Sent  all  true  Knights  from  bower  and  hall 
Against  the  Saracen. 
Young,  motherless,  and  passing,  fair, 
The  Dauphin  durst  not  leave  her  there, 

Within  his  castle  lone. 
To  kinsman's  cold  or  casual  care. 

Not  such  as  were  his  own: 
And  so  the  sweet  Provengal  maid 
Shared  with  her  sire  the  lu*st  Crusade. 
And  you  may  hear  her  .oft. 
In  accents  strangely  soft, 
Still  singing  of  the  rose's  bloom 

In  Sharon,— of  the  long  sunset 

That  gilds  lamenting  Olivet,  ^ 

Of  (^lantines  tliat  grace  the  gloom 

(jf  sad  Oethsemane: 
And  of  a  young  Knight  ever  seen 
In  evening  walSs  along  the  green 

That  fhnges  feeble  Siloo. 

Young,  beautiful,  and  passing  fair — 
The  ancient  Dauphin's  only  lieir. 
The  fairest  flower  of  France, — 
Knights  by  sea-  and  Knights  by.  land 
Came  to  claim  the  fair  white  hand, 
With  sigh  and  suppliant  lance  ; 
And  many  a  sliield 
Displayed  afield 
The  Lily  of  Provence. 

Ladye  love  of  prince  and  bard 
Yet  to  one  young  Savoyard 

Swerveless  faith  she  gave — 
To  the  young  knight  over  seen 
When  moonlight  wandered  o'er  the  green 
That  gleams  o'er  Siloc's  wave. 
And  he,  blest  boy,  where  lingers  he? 

For  the  Dauphin  hath  given  slow  consent 
That,  after  a  joyous  tournament. 
The  stately  spousals  shall  be. 

Christine  is  in  her  bower 

That  blooms  by  tlio  swift  Is(ire, 
Twining  a  white  flower 

With  her  dark  brown  hair. 
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The  skies  of  Provence 
Are  bright  witJi  her  glance. 
An*]  iiatiu^e's  matin  orgiui  floods 

The  world  with  mut^it^  ln»m  the  mjTiud  throatt 
Of  the  winged  Tronbadonrs,  w^hose  joyous  noti 
Drii^hten  tUc  rolling  rerjuierii  of  the  wooils. 
With  melixiy,  flowers,  iind  liglit 

llatli  the  maiden  come  to  play, 
Ab  fragile,  fair,  and  bright  i 

And  lovelier  than  they? 
O  no,  &he  has  come  to  lier  bower 
That  bhxmis  by  the  dark  k6ro 
For  the  bridegnioni  who  named  the  first  hour 

Of  day-d)aw*n  to  meet  her  there : 
But  the  bridal  morn  on  tlic  liilla  18  bom 

And  the  bridegrocan  u  not  here. 
Hie  thee  liither,  Savoyard, 
On  sueh  an  errand  youth  rides  hard* 
Xever  kniglit  m  dutiful 
Maiden  faileil  bo  beantitiil  : 
And  she  in  siieh  sweet  need, 
And  he  go  bold  and  true ! —       ^ 
She  will  wateh  by  the  lung  green  avenue 

Till  it  quakes  to  tlie  tramp  of  his  steed; 
Till  it  echoes  the  neigh  of  the  gallant  Grey 
Spurred  to  the  top  of  liis  B]iee<l. 

In  the  dark,  c:reen,  lonely  avenue 

The  Ladye  ner'luve-wateh  ktH.*i>eth, 
Listening  so  clo.'^e  that  eJie  can  hear 
The  very  dripping  of  the  dew 
Stirred  by  the  worm  as  it  creepethj 

Straining  her  ear 
For  her  lover'j^  coming 

Till  liis  >iteed  eeeniB  near 
In  the  bee's  far  humming. 
She  Btands  in  the  silent  avenue, 

Iler  hack  to  a  ey]>res3  tree ; 
O  Savo3*ard  onee  boM  and  true, 

Late  bridegroom,  where  eanst  thou  be  ? 
Hark !  o*ci^  tlie  bridge  that  spans  the  river 

There  cometh  a  ehittering  tread, 
Never  was  shall  from  mortal  quiver 
Ever  so  swirtly  sped. 
Onward  the  sound, 
Bound  attt-r  Ijound, 
Leapeth  along  the  tremulous  ground. 

From  the  nodding  forest  darting. 
Leaves,  like  water,  round  them  parting, 
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Up  the  long  green  avenue, 

Horse  and  noraeman  buret  in  view. 
Many,  wliat  ails  the  bridegroom  gay 

ThAt  he  Btrideth  a  coal  black  steed, 
TVThv  cometh  he  not  on  the  gallant  Grey 

lliat  never  vet  failed  him  at  need  ? 
Gone  is  the  white  plume^  that  clouded  his  crest, 
And  the  love-scarf  that  lightly  lay  over  his  breast; 
Dark  is  his  shield  as  the  raven's  wing 
To  the  funeral  banquet  hurrying. 
Game  ever  knight  in  such  sad  array 
On  the  merry  mom  of  his  bridal  day? 
The  Ladye  trembles,  and  well  she  may; 
Saints,  you  would  think  him  a  fiend  astray. 
A  plunge,  a  pause,  and,  fast  beside  her. 
Stand  the  sable  horse  and  rider. 
Alas.  Christine,  this  shape  of  wrath 
In  Palestine  once  crossed  thv  path  ; 
His  arm  around  thy  waist,  1  trow, 
To  bear  thee  to  his  saddle-bow, 

But  thy  Savoyard  was  there. 
In  time  to  save,  tho'  not  to  smite, 
For  the  demon  fled  into  the  night 

From  Miolan's  matchless  heir. 
Alas,  OhriBtine,  that  lance  lies  low — 

lies  low  on  oaken  bier  t 

Low  bent  the  Wizard,  till  his  plume 
O'erehadowed  her  like  falling  aoom : 
She  feels  the  cold  casque  touch  her  ear, 
She  hears  the  whisper,  hollow,  clear, — 
"From  Acre's  strand,  from  Holy  Land, 
O'er  mountain  crag,  through  desert  sand, 
By  land,  by  sea,  I  come  tor  thee. 
And  mine  ere  sunset  shalt  thou  be  t 
Dost  know  me,  girlt" 

The  visor  raises — 
God,  'tis  the  Kmght  of  Pilate's  Peak! 

As  if  in  wildered  dream  she  gazes, 
Graang  as  one  who  strives  to  shriek. 
She  cannot  fly,  or  speak,  or  stir, 
For  that  face  of  horror  glares  at  her 

like  a  phantom  fresh  from  hell. 
She  gave  no  answer,  she  made  no  moan; 
^ute  as  a  statue  overthrown. 
Her  fair  face  cold  as  carvea  stone, 

Swooning  the  maiden  fell. 

The  sun  has  climbed  the  solden  hills 
And  danceth  down  with  the  mountain  rills. 
VOL.  m.   12 
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Over  tho  meadow  the  swift  beams  nm 

Lifting  the  flowers,  one  by  one, 

Sipping  their  chalices  dry  as  they  pass. 

And  kissing  the  beads  from  tlio  bending  grass. 

The  Dauphin's  chateau,  grand  and  grey, 

Glows  merrily  in  the  risen  day; 

llis  castle  tliat  seemeth  ancient  as  earth, 

Lights  up  like  an  old  man  in  his  mirth. 

Through  die  forest  old,  the  sunbeams  bold 

Their  glittering  revel  keep. 
Till,  in  arrowy  gold,  on  tlie  chequered  wold 

In  glancing  lines  they  sleep. 
And  one  sweet  beam  hath  found  its  way 
To  tho  violet  bank  where  the  Ladye  lay. 
O  radiant  touch!  perchance  so  shone 
The  hand  that  woke  tlie  widow's  son. 

She  sighs,  she  stirs;  the  death-swoon  breaks; 

Life  slowly  fires  those  pallid  lips  ; 
And  feebly,  j)ainfully,  she  wakes, 

Stniggling  through  that  dai*k  eclipse. 
Breatliing  Ircsli  of  Alpine  snows, 
Breatliing  sweets  of  smnmcr  rose. 
Murmuring  songs  of  soft  rei)ose, 
The  south  wind  on  her  bosom  blows: 
But  she  heeds  it  not,  she  hears  it  not ; 

Fast  she  sits  with  steady  stare. 

The  dew-drops  heavy  on  hor  hair. 

Her  Angel's  clasped  in  dumb  despair, 
Frozen  to  the  spot: 
While  o'er  her  fierce  and  fixed  as  fate. 
The  fiend  on  his  spectral  war-horse  sate. 
A  horrible  smile  tlirougli  tho  visor  broke. 
And,  quoth  ho, 

''I  but  watched  till  my  Ladye  woke. 
Get  tlieo  a  flagon  of  Sliiraz  wine, 
For  the  lins  must  be  red  that  answer  mine  1" 
Cleaving  tne  woods,  like  the  wind  he  went. 
His  face  o'er  his  shoulder  backward  bent, 
Crying  thrice — "We  shall  meet  at  tlie  Tournament T 

Clasping  the  cypress  overhead, 
Christine  rose  from  her  fragrant  bed, 
And  a  prayer  to  Mother  Mary  sped. 
Hold  not  those  gleaming  skies  for  her 
The  same  unfailing  Comforter? 
And  those  two  white  winged  cherubim, 
She  once  had  seen,  when  Christmas  hymn 

Chimed  with  the  midnight  mass. 
Scattering  li^ht  tlirough  f£e  chapel  dim. 

Alive  m  uic  stained  glass — 
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What  fiend  could  Lann  a  hair  of  her. 
While  those  arching  winps  took  care  of  her  ? 
And  our  Ladye,  Maid  divine, 
Mother  round  whose  uiarble  shrine 
She  ^vreatlied  the  rose  of  Palestine 

So  many  sinless  years, 
Will  not  heaven^s  maiden-mother  Queen 

Regard  her  daughter's  tears? 
Yes! — through  the  forest  stepping  slow, 
Tranquil  mistress  of  her  woe, 

Goetli  the  calm  Cliristine; 
And  but  for  yonder  spot  of  snow 
Upon  each  temple,  none  may  know 

How  stem  a*  storm  hath  been. 
For  never  da^Mied  a  brighter  day. 
And  the  Ladye  sniileth  on  her  way, 
Greeting  tlie  blue-eyed  morn  at  play 

With  earth  in  her  spangled  green. 
A  single  cloud 
Stole  like  a  shroud 
Forth  from  the  fading  mists  that  hid 
The  crest  of  each  A^ine  pjTtimid ; 
Unmovingly  it  lingers  over 
The  mountain  casUe  of  her  lover ; 

^Vhile  over  Pilate's  Peak 
Hangs  the  grey  t)all  of  tlie  sullen  smoke. 
Leaps  the  lithe  name  of  the  ancient  oak 

Ajid  the  ea^le  soars  with  a  slirick. 
Full  well  she  Knew  the  curse  was  near, 
But  that  heart  of  hers  had  done  with  fear. 
By  St.  Antoine,  not  steadier  stands 

Mont  Blanc's  white  head  in  winter's  whirl 

Thau  that  calm,  fearless,  smiling  girl 
With  her  bare  brow  upturned  and  firmly  folded  hands. 

Back  to  her  bower  so  fair 

Christine  her  way  is  wending; 
Over  the  dark  Isere 

Silently  she's  bending, 
Tlius  communing  with  the  stream, 
As  one  who  whispers  in  a  dream: 
"Waters  that  at  sunset  ran 
Bound  the  Mount  of  Miolan ; 
Stream,  that  binds  my  love  to  me. 
Whisper  where  that  lover  be; 
Wavelets  mine,  what  evil  things 
Mingle  with  your  murmurings; 
Tell  me,  ere  ye  glide  away, 
Wherefore  doth  tlie  bridegroom  stayf 
Hath  the  fiend  of  Pilate's  Peak 
Met  him,  stayed  him,  slain  him — speak  t 
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Speak  die  worst  a  Bride  may  know, 
God  hath  aniied  my  soul  for  woe; 
ToQchhig  heaveji,  tlie  virgin  enow 
la  tirijier  tliaii  the  r(X'k  below. 
Lies  my  love  uixju  his  bier, 
Answer,  answer,  dark  Isere  I 
Hark  J  to  the  low  voice  of  the  river 
Singing  '  7'Ai/  hve  w  lost  for  ever  P 
Weep  with  all  tliy  icy  fountains, 
Wccp,  ye  cold,  unt'.ariiig  mountains^ 

1  Jia%'c  not  a  tearl 
Stream,  that  parts  my  love  from  me, 
Bear  this  bridal  ro;^  with  thee; 
Bear  it  to  the  happy  hearted,       .  • 
Christine  and  all  the  flowers  have  parted  1" 

They  are  coming  from  the  castle, 

A  bevy  of  l>rjglit<^yed  girls, 
Some  witli  their  long  locks  braided, 

Some  with  loose  golden  curls* 
Merrily  'nud  tlie  meadows 

They  win  tlieir  wilful  wa^^ ; 
Winding  through  eun  and  shadow, 

I£i\^cts  at  play, 
Browd  with  white  rosebuds  blowinc^, 

Necks  with  white  pearl  entwined, 
Gowns  wliosc  white  folds  imprison 

Wafts  of  tlie  wandering  %nnd. 
The  boughs  of  the  charmed  wo<xlland 

^m^  Xi}  the  vision  sweet, 
The  thiisies  that  crouch  in  the  clover 

Nod  to  their  twinkling  feet. 
They  see  Christine  by  the  river, 

Ainl,  deeming  the  Qridegrix>m  near, 
They  wave  her  a  dewy  rose-wreath 

Fresh  plucked  fur  her  dark  brown  hair. 
Iland  in  liand  tripping  to  meet  her, 

Birdlike  tliey  carol  their  jov, 
Wedding  soft  Proven<;al  numbers 

To  a  dulcet  old  strain  of  Savoy. 


THE  OBEETOra. 

Sister,  standing  at  Love's  golden  gate, 
Life's  second  door — 
Fleet  the  rnaidentime  is  flying, 
Friendship  fast  in  love  is  dying, 

Bridal  late  dotli  separate 
Friends  evermore. 


% 
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Pilgrim  seeking  with  thy  Bandalled  feet 
The  land  of  bliss; 
Sire  and  sister  tearless  leaving, 
To  thy  beekoning  palmer  cleaving — 
Truant  sweet,  once  more  repeat 
Our  parting  kiss, 

Wanderer  filling  for  enchanted  isle 
Thv  dimpling  sail; 
Whitlier  dnftea,  all  uncaring. 
So  with  faithful  helmsman  faring. 
Stay  and  smile  with  us,  awhile, 
Before  the  gale*. 

Playmate,  hark  1  for  all  that  once  was  ours 
Soon  rings  the  knell: 
Glade  and  thicket,  glen  and  heather, 
Whisper  sacredly  together; 
Queen  of  ours,  tlie  very  flowers 
Sigh  forth  farewell. 


Christine  looked  up,  and  smiling  stood 

Among  the  choral  sisterhood: 

But  some  who  sprang  to  greet  her,  stayed 

Tiptoe,  witli  the  speech  unsaid ; 

And,  each  the  other,  none  knew  why, 

Questioned  with  quick,  wondering  eye. 

One  by  one,  their  smiles  have  flown. 

No  lip  is  laughing  but  her  own ; 

And  hers,  the  frozen  smile  that  wears 

The  fflittering  of  unshed  tears. 

"  Ye  have  sung  for  me,  I  will  sing  for  ye. 

My  sisters  fond  and  fair." 
And  she  bent  her  head  till  the  chaplet  fell 

Adown  in  the  deep  Isere. 


THE  KEPLY. 

Bring  me  no  rose-wreath  now: 
But  come  when  sunset's  first  tears  fall. 
When  nirfit-birdq  from  tlie  mountain  caU- 
Then  bind  my  brow. 

Hoses  and  lilies  white — 
But  tarry  till  the  glow-worms  trail 
Their,  gold-work  o^r  the  spangled  veil 
Of  falling  night 
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Twine  not  your  garland  fair 
Till  I  have  fallen  fast  asleep; 
Then  to  my  silent  pillow  creep 
And  leave  it  there — 

There  in  the  chapel  yard! — 
Come  with  twilight's  earliest  hnsh, 
Just  as  day's  last  purple  flash 
lorsakes  the  sward. 

Stop  where  the  white  cross  stands. 
Yonll  nnd  me  in  my  wedding  suit, 
"    Lying  motionless  ana  mute, 
With  folded  hands^ 

Tenderly  to  my  side: 
The  bridegroom's  form  you  may  not  see 
In  the  dim  eve,  but  he  will  be 
Fast  by  his  bride. 

Soft  with  yom*  chaplet  move, 
And  lightly  lay  it  on  my  head: 
Be  sure  you  wake  not  with  rude  tread 
*My  jealous  love. 

Kiss  me,  then  quick  away; 
And  leave  us,  in  unwatched  repose, 
With  the  lily  and  the  rose 
Waiting  for  dayl 


But  hark  I  the  cry  of  the  clamorous  horn 
Breaks  the  bright  stillness  of  the  mom. 
From  moated  wall,  from  festal  hall 
The  banners  beckon,  the  bugles  call. 
Already  flames,  in  the  lists  unrolled 
O'er  the  Dauphin's  tent,  the  Dolphin  gold. 
A  hundred  knights  in  armor  glancing, 
Hurry  afield  with  pennons  dancing, 
Each  with  a  vow  to  Bplinter  a  lance 
For  Christine,  the  Lily  of  Provence. 
" Haste  1"  cried  Christine; 
"  Sisters,  we  tarry  late. 

Let  not  the  toiuney  wait 
For  its  Queen !'' 

And,  toward  the  castle  gate, 
They  take  their  silent  way  along  the  green. 
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'  From  The  Literary  Workman. 

JENIFER'S    PRAYER. 

BY  OLIVER  CRANB. 
IK     THREE      PARTS. 


PART  n. 

Mart  Lorimer  returned  in  safety 
to  Beremouth  under  Horace  Erskine's 
care^  welcomed  as  may  be  supposed 
I7  the  adopted  father  and  her  mother. 
Not  that  "  Mother  Mary,**  as  Lady 
Greystock  in  the  old  Claudia  Brewer 
days  used  to  call  her,  could  ever  wel- 
come Horace.  She  had  never  liked 
him;  ghe  had  always  felt  that  there 
was  Bome  unknown  wrong  about  his 
seekbg  and  his  leaving  Claudia ;  she 
U  teen  glad  that  a  long  absence 
alm»d  had  kept  him  from  them  while 
berdarfing  Mary  had  been  growingup ; 
««i  it  was  with  a  spasm  of  fear  that 
sl«  beard  of  his  spending  that  au- 
tofflj  at  her  sister's.  And  yet  she  had 
coMented  to  his  bringing  Mary  home. 
Yes,  she  had  consented,  for  Mr.  Brew- 
er in  his  overflowing  hospitality  had 
Mked  him  to  come  to  them — ^had  re- 
petted  that  they  had  seen  so  little  of 
bun  of  late  years — and  had  himself 
^''gg'erted  that  he  .should  come  when 
^faiy  returned. 

Mne  years  does  a  great  deal ;  it 
^7  even  pay  people's  debts  some- 
^10^  But  it  had  not  paid  Horace 
Eftkme's  debts:  on  the  contrary,  it 
Padded  to  them  with  all  the  bewil- 
te^  peculiarities  that  belong  to  cal- 
joktions  of  interests  and  compound 
"■OBsts.  He  had  got  to  waiting  for 
^Kther  man's  death.  How  many  have 
*d  to  become  in  heart  death-dealers 
*  (hifl  way !  It  was  known  that  he 
*vild  be  his  node's  heir,  and  his  uncle 
iiU  to  what  be  supposed  Horace 


possessed  a  good  sum  yearly ;  making 
the  man  rich  as  he  thought,  and  caus- 
ing occasionally  a  slight  passing  re* 
gret  that  Horace  was  so  saving.  "  He 
might  do  60  much  more  if  he  liked  on 
his  good  income,"  the  elder  Mr.  Ers-  ' 
kine  would  say.  But  he  did  not  know 
of  the  many  sums  for  ever  paying  to 
keep  things  quiet  till  death,  the  great 
paymaster,  should  walk  in  and  demand 
stem  rights  of  himself,  the  elder,  and 
pass  on  the  gold  that  we  all  must 
leave  behind  to  the  nephew,  the  young- 
er one. 

But  in  the  nine  years  that  had  pass- 
ed since  the  coward  tqpk  his  revenge 
on  a  brave  woman  by  doing  that  which 
killed  her  husband,  great  things  had 
happened  to  pretty  Minnie  Lorimer. 
The  "  county  people  "  had  been  after 
her — ^those  same  old  families  who  had 
flouted  her  mother,  and  prophesied 
eternal  poverty  to  her  poor  pet  baby — 
fatherless,  too !  a  fact  that  finished  the 
story  of  their  faults  with  a  note  of 
peculiar  infamy. 

That  a  man  of  good  family  should 
marry  without  money,  become  the  fa- 
ther of  a  lovely  child,  and  die — that 
the  mother  should  go  back  to  that  old 
poverty-stricken  home  where  that  stiff- 
looking  maid-servant  looked  so  steadi- 
ly into  the  faces  of  all  who  stood  and 
asked  admittance — ^that  they  should 
pretend  to  be  happy ! — altogether,  it 
was  really  too  bad. 

Why  did  not  Mrs.  Lorimer,  widow, 
go  out  as  a  governess  ?  Who  was  to 
bring  up  tliat  unfortunate  child  on  a 
paltry  one  hundred  a  year  ?    Of  course 
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elie  begged  for  help.  Of  course  they 
were  supported  bj  Air.  Erskine*8  chari- 
ty. A  pretty  htimiliation  of  Lorimers 
frionda  and  rcIatioDS ! 

Altogether,  the  whole  of  the  great 
Lan&downe  Lo rimer  connection  had 
pronounced  that  to  have  that  young 
widow  ^tnd  her  daughter  belonging  to 
them  was  a  trial  very  hard  to  bear. 
They  had  not  done  talking  when  Mary 
made  that  quiet  walk  to  church — no 
one  but  her  mother  and  Jenifer  being 
in  the  secret — and  reapfjcsired  in  the 
county  atW  a  few  months*  absence  sis 
miatress  of  Bereraouth.  Jlr.  Brewer 
had  oounted  his  money,  :\nd  had  told 
the  world  what  it  amounted  to.  And 
ihij^  time  he  never  apologized,  he  only 
confessed  himself  a  person  scarcely  de- 
Berving  of  respect,  because  he  had 
done  so  little  good  with  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.  But  Mary  now 
would  tell  him  bow  to  manage^  lie 
did  perhaps  take  a  little  to  the  humble 
line.  Ho  hoped  the  world  would  for- 
get and  forgive  his  former  ehortcom- 
iDgB ;  such  conduct  would  assuredly 
not  now  be  persevered  in ;  and  thcU 
resolution  was  fuUffled  without  any 
doubt.  The  splendors  of  BeremouLh 
wtfh;  gomotliing  to  talk  about,  and  the 
range  of  duties  involved  in  a  large 
hospitality  were  admirably  performed. 

Old  Lady  Caroline,  whose  j)iano- 
forle  survived  in  !Mrs.  ilorier's  house 
al  Marston,  considered  :hc  matter 
without  using  quite  as  many  words  as 
her  neighbors.  "  That  man  will  be 
giving  money  to  Lorimer's  child." 
She  was  quite  right.  He  had  already 
invested  five  thousand  pounds  for 
Minnie,  I«ady  Caroline  (what  an  odd 
pride  hers  was !)  went  to  Beremouth, 
and  got  upon  business  matter  >vith 
**  Mother  Mary." 

She  wot  Id  give  that  cldld  five  thou- 
sand fM^unds  in  her  will  if  Mr.  Brewer 
would  not  give  her  anything.  Alas  1 
it  was  already  given.  Mr.  Brewer 
used  to  count  among  his  faults  that, 
with  him,  it  was  too  much  a  word  and 
a  blow,  especially  when  a  good  action 
was  in  questlont^md  thin  curious  unusual 
0iult  he  had  decidedl)-  committed  in 


the  caao  of  MiJinie  LoHiner.  Tlie 
money  was  hers  safe  enough,  inveeted 
in  the  hands  of  trustees.  **5?lafe 
enough/*  said  Mr.  Brewer  '  .  ; 

and  then,  looking  with  a  en  ;  iir 

on  Lady  Carol inct  he  added,  gi*"vely, 
that  it  couldn't  be  helped  1  **The 
man's  a  saint  or  a  fool^  I  cau*t  tell 
which,**  was  Lady  Caroline's  very  'cute 
remark,  •*  The  mo&t  unselfish  idiot  that 
ever  lived.  Does  Mary  like  him,  or 
laugh  at  him,  I  wonder  T 

But  Lady  Caroline  cultivated  Mr. 
Brewer's  acquaintance.  Not  in  an 
evil  way,  but  because  she  hatl  been 
brought  up  to  tue  the  world,  and  to 
slave  all  mankind  who  would  consent 
to  such  persecution.  Not  wickedly,  I 
repeat,  but  with  a  fixed  intention  she 
cultivated  Mr*  Brewer,  and  she  gol 
money  out  of  him. 

Mr.  Brewer  still  made  experimenta 
with  ten  pc*unds.  Ho  hel[H»d  Lady 
Caroline  in  her  many  charities,  as  long 
as  her  charities  were  confined  to  food 
and  clothing,  so  much  a  week  to  the 
jKK>r,  and  getting  g<iod  nursing  for  the 
sick.  But  once  Lady  Caroline  used 
that  charity  purse  for  purjKJse^  of 
•*  souping  ** — it  lias  become  an  Engli>h 
word^  80  I  do  not  *4top  to  explain  it — 
and  then  Mr.  Brewer  scolded  her. 
Nobody  had  ever  disputed  any  jKilut 
with  Lady  Caroline.  But  Mr.  Brew-' 
er  eicplained,  with  a  most  unexpected 
lucidity,  bow  it  would  be  right  for  him 
to  make  her  a  CathuUc,  and  yet  wrong 
for  her  to  try  her  notions  of  conver- 
sion on  him. 

Lady  Caroline  kept  up  the  quarrel 
for  two  years.  She  upbraided  him 
for  liis  n  eg  led,  on  his  own  principles, 
of  Chudia.  She  abased  him  for  the 
difiJerent  conduct  pursued  about  his 
son.  Mr.  Brewer  confessed  his  faults 
and  stood  by  Ids  rightd  at  tlie  bauie 
time.  Two  whole  years  Lady  Caro- 
line quarrelled,  and  Mr.  Brewer  ncTer 
leH;  the  field.  And  a(\erward^  gome 
time  after^  when  Lady  Caroline  waa 
in  her  last  illness,  she  said :  "  I  believe 
that  man  Brewer  may  be  right  aflcr 
aH."  Wlien  she  was  dead  young  Mary 
IfOrimcr  had  double  the  sum  thai  I 
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been  originally  offered,  and  Freddy 
her  kz^gesi  diamond  ring. 

But  another  Ihin^  Imid  to  come  out 
of  all  this,  Mrs.  Brewer  became  a 
Catholic  ;  and  that  fact  bud  made  her 
recaU  her  daoghter  to  her  side — that 
het  had  made  Uorace  Erskine  say^  at 
the  inn  at  Hallf  that  he  dreaded  for 
the  girl  he  spoke  to  the  influence  of 
the  home  and  the  people  she  was  go- 
ing to— that  fact  had  brought  that 
peuion  of  tears  to  Mary  Lorimer's 
and  had  made  her  feel  so  an- 
chat  he  Lad  taken  an  advantage 

Hcfe,  then,  we  are  back  again  to 
tte  time    ai   which   we    began   the 
Mary  got  home  and  was  wel- 

day  after  their  arrival,  if  we 
ive  Beremonth  and  its  people,  and 
}  klo  MarstoQ  to  Mrs.  Morier,  '^  old 
.Morier**  they  called  her  now, 
ihill  see  Jenifer  walk  into  the 
|9ttiant  opetatn^  drawing-room,  where 
tin  ddna  glittered  on  corner-shelveti^ 
flini  large  jars  stood  under  the  long 
ialiid  table,  and  say  to  her  mistress  : 
''Elt^or    is   come,   if   you   pleasOf 

Mrs.  Morier  looked  up  from  her 
buuing.  She  had  been  sitting  by 
tbi  window,  and  the  beautiful  old 
liilr  looked  like  a  picture,  as  Jenifer 
otei  declared,  as  she  turned  the  face 
•hdowetl  by  fine  hice  toward  licr  ser* 
fwt  with  a  sweet,  gentle  air,  and 
Haling  said,  **  And  so  you  want  to  go 
^  Claytiin — and  Eleanor  is  to  stay 
iiH  jfoti  come  back  T*  **  Yes,  ma*am 
-«**  the  anniversary-**  **  Go,  then," 
ittdthe  gentle  lady.  *^*And  you  must 
jint^nir..  r.>^  Qut  of  your  prayers,  my 
p  ;   for  you  may  be  sure 

liw  i  rv^j.rct  and  value  them.**  "  Fll 
W  lack  in  good  time/*  said  Jenifer; 
m  J  '  '  .  closed,  and  Mra.  Morier 
ttr.  r  knitting. 

JSooa  &hc  saw  from  the  window 
tibi  incomparable  Jenifer.  Iler  brown 
Ijlbt  staff  gown,  the  black  velvet 
QUDfaing  looking  what  Jenifer  called 
fiA  li|)CPO  the  same*  Buttons  as  big 
.  all  the  way  down  the  front 
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— the  good  black  shawl  with  the 
handsome  border  that  had  been  Mr, 
Brewer's  own  present  to  her  on  the 
occasion  of  his  wedding  ;  the  fine 
straw  bonnet  and  spotless  white  rib- 
bon— the  crowning  glory  of  the  black 
lace  vei! — oh,  Jenifer  was  soinehod^^ 
I  can  tell  jou,  at  Mars  ton ;  and  Jcni- 
fer  looked  it. 

It  wild  with  nothing  short  of  a  lov- 
ing smile  that  JMrs.  Morier  watched 
her  servant.  Servant  indeed,  but 
true,  tried,  and  trusty  friend  abo; 
ajud  when  ihe  woman  was  out  of 
sight,  and  Mrs.  Morier  fumed  her 
thoughts  to  Jenifer's  prayer,  and  what 
liiile  she  knew  of  it,  she  sighed — the 
sigh  came  Jrom  deep  down,  and  the 
sigh  was  lengthened,  and  her  whole 
thoughts  seemed  to  rest  upon  it — it 
was  breathed  out,  at  last,  and  when  it 
died  away  Mrs.  Morier  sat  doing 
nothing  in  peaceful  contemplation  till 
Ibe  door  opened,  and  she  whom  we 
have  heard  called  Eleanor  came  in 
with  inquiries  as  to  the  proper  time 
for  tea* 

I  think  that  this  Kleanor  was  pej^ 
haps  about  eight-and- twenty  years  of 
age.  She  was  strikingly  beautiful. 
Perhaps  few  people  have  ever  seen 
anything  more  faultlessly  liand^ome 
than  this  young  woman's  form  and 
face.  She  looked  younger  than  she 
was.  The  perfectly  smooth  brow 
and  tho  extraordinary  fair  complexion 
made  her  look  young.  No  one  would 
have  thought,  when  looking  at  Elea- 
nor, that  she  had  ever  'worked.  If  the 
linc£t  and  loveliest  gentlewoman  in  the 
world  had  chosen  to  put  on  a  lilac  cot- 
ton gown,  and  a  uhite  cheeked  mas« 
tin  apran,  and  bring  up  Mrs.  Morier*«i 
early  tea,  she  would  perhaps  have 
looked  a  little  like  Eleanor ;  provided 
her  new  employment  had  not  endowed)! 
her  with  a  momentary  awkv^-ardnesg. 
Btit  admiration,  when  looking  at  this 
woman,  was  a  little  checked  by  a  sort 
of  atmosphere  of  pain^-or  perhaps  it 
was  only  patience — that  surrounded 
the  beautiful  face,  and  showed  in 
every  gesture  and  movement,  and 
rested  on  the  whole  being,  oa  it  were* 
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Eleanor  suffered.  And  it  was  the 
[*ain  of  the  mind  and  heart,  not  of  the 
[jotly — no  one  who  bad  sufficient  sen- 
ftibihtj  to  see  what  I  have  described 
could  ever  doubt  that  the  inner  wo- 
man, not  the  outer  fleshly  form  of 
beauty,  suffered  ;  and  that  the  woe, 
whatever  it  wa«,  had  written  patience 
on  that  too  i^dacid  bra^. 

"  And  are  they  al!  well  at  Dr.  Ran- 
kin's?" '*Vcry  well,  ma'am,  I  be- 
lieve*  I  saw  Lady  Greystock  in  Iier 
own  rooms  an  hour  before  I  came 
away.  I  eaid  that  I  was  coming 
hero,  and  ehc  said  " — Eleanor  smiled 
— ^*  Lady  Grcystoek  said,  ma'am,* My 
duty  to  grandmamma  Morii^r — ^mind 
you  give  ihc  message  right.'" 

"  Ah  "  said  Mrs,  Blorier,  **  Lady 
Greys  tock  h  wonderfully  well." 
**Tliere  is  nothing:  the  matter  with 
her,  ma'am."  **  Except  that  she 
never  goes  to  Bereroouth."  Wlmt 
made  the  faint  carnation  mount  to 
Eleanor's  face  ? — what  made  the  wo- 
mon  pause  to  collect  hen^elf  before 
she  spoke? — "Oh,  ma'am,  she  is  right 
not  to  try  herself.  Slie'U  go  there 
one  day."  **  I  suppose  you  like  being 
at  Dr.  Rankin's  P'  "  Very  much. 
My  place  of  wardrobe- woman  13  not 
hai-d,  but  it  is  res  pons  ible,  Jt  suits 
me  well.  And  Mrs.  Kankin  is  very 
good  to  inc.  And  I  am  near  Lady 
Groystock."  *'  IIow  fond  you  are  of 
her  I"  "There  is  not  anything  I 
would  not  do  for  her,''  said  the  woman 
with  animation.  **  I  hope,  indeed  Dr. 
Uankin  tells  me  to  believe,  that  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
Lady  Greystock*^  cure.  She  has 
treated  me  hkc  a  sister;  and  I  ran 
never  feel  for  any  one  what  I  feci  for 
her."  "  Lady  Grey  stock  always 
Fpeaku  of  you  in  a  truly  affectionate 
way.  She  Bays  you  have  kno^vn  het- 
ler'dayB."  '*  Different  days;  I  don't 
pay  better,  I  liave  nothing  to  wish 
for*  Ever  fiince  the  time  tliat  Ladj 
Greyfitock  determined  on  staying  at 
Blagden,  I  have  been  quite  happy." 
•*  You  came  juet  as  she  came."  "Only 
two  months  afier."  "  And  did  you 
ake  her  from  the  fir»t  ?  "    *^  Oh^  Mrs. 


Morier,  yoa  know  iho  was  very 
when  she  came.  I  never  thought 
love,  but  of  every  care  and  every 

tent  ion  tliat  one  woman  could  ebow 
another.  Had  it  been  life  for  life, 
am  sure  she  might  have  had  my  li 
— that  was  all  that  I  then  thou_ 
But  when  she  recovered  and  lovi 
me  for  what  I  had  done  for  her,  ih 
it  was  love  for  love-  Lady  Gre; 
stock  gave  me  a  new  life,  and  I  wil 
serve  her  ad  long  as  I  may  for  gral 
tude,  and  as  a  thankf^giving." 

Wlien  Eleanor  was  gone,  her  pleas- 
ant manner,  her  beauty,  the  music  of 
her  voice,  acd  the  indescribable  gruce 
that  l»elonged  to  her  remained  with 
Mrs.  Morier  as  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory, and  dwelling  on  it,  she  lingered 
over  her  early  tea,  and  ate  of  hashed 
mutton,  making  meditation  on  bow 
Eleanor  had  got  to  be  Jenifer's  great 
friend  ;  and  whether  their  both  l>ein| 
Catholics  was  enough  to  accourit  for  ii 

This  while  Jenifer  walked  on  t 
ward  Clayton.  She  stood  at  last 
the  top  of  a  wide  table-land,  ni 
looked  from  the  short  grass  whei 
the  wild  th>^ne  grew  like  gr^cn  veJ 
vet,  and  the  chamomile  gave  forth  t\ 
grance  aa  you  trod  it  under  foot,  dowi 
a  rugged  precipice  into  the  little  se^ 
port  that  sheltered  in  the  cove  beloTr4 
The  roofs  of  the  strange^  dirty,  tu! 
ble-down  houses  were  jwieked  thick b 
below  her.  The  nature  of  the  pi 
cipitous  cliff  Ytfn  to  lie  in  terraces 
and  here  and  there  goatg  and  donkejt 
imiong  the  branching  fern  gave 
fiieturesque  variety  to  the  scenr^  aju 
made  the  pnicrtcal  Jenifer  say  to  berJ 
s^elf  that  Clayton  Cove  was  not  '*  that 
altogether  abominnble"  when  seen  (a 
the  best  advantage  on  tlie  attenioon 
a  rich  autumn  day.  A  zigzag  pat! 
rather  difficult  to  get  upon  on  nccoi 
of  the  steepness  of  the  broken  cd] 
and  the  rolling  stones,  led  from  Jei 
fer's  feet  down  to  the  terraces ;  ahort 
cuts  of  steps  and  sliding  stonei  ksil 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  thffe 
pallis  ended,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
eye,  in  a  chimney-top  that  sent  up 
volume  of  white  amoke,  and  a 
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tot  scent  of  wood  and  baming  turf* 
Bj  the  side  of  the  house  that  owned 
the  diimnejy  which  was  whitewashed 
earefuDy,  and  had  white  bUnds  inside 
the  green  painted  wood-work  of  small 
sash  windows,  appeared  another  roof, 
king,  high,  narrow,  with  a  cross  on 
the  eastern  gable,  and  that  was  the 
Catholic  chapel— -the  house    Father 
Daniels  lived  in ;  and  af^cr  a  moment's 
pause  down  the    path  went  Jenifer 
with  all  the  speed  that  a  proper  re- 
spect for  her  personal  safety  permit- 
ted.   When  the  woman  got  to  the 
last  terrace,  she    opened  a  wicket 
gate,  and  was  in  a  sunnj  garden,  still 
among  slopes  and  terraces,  and  load- 
ed with  flowers.     Common  flowers 
no  doabt,  but  who  ever  saw  Father 
Daniels's  Canterbury  bells  and  forgot 
tbem?    Hicrc,  safe  in  the  bottom 
walk,  wide,  and  paved  with  pebbles 
from  the  beach,  Jenifer  turned  not  to 
the  right  where  the  trelhsed  back-door 
iimted,  but  to  the  left,  where  the 
west  door  of  the  chapel  stood  open — 
and  she  walked  in.    There  was  no 
one  there.    She  knelt  down.    After 
awMe  she  rose,  and  kneeling  before 
the  image  of  our  Lady,  said  softly : 
"Mother,  she  had  no  mother!     Elev- 
®  years  this  day  since  that  marriage 
^  God's  priest,  and    at    his    holy 
ahiN^levcn    years  this  day  since 
that  marriage  which  the  laws  of  the 
™^n  of  this  country  deny  and  deride, 
^^r,  she   had  no  mother!    Oh, 
Uglily  ^lother!  ^  forget    neither    of 
^wn.  Remember  her  for  her  trouble, 
^  him  for  his  sin."     Not  for  ven- 
5*^  bat  for  salvation,  she  might 
^  added ;    but  Jenifer  liad  never 
°^  accustomed    to    explain    her 
i^jen.    Then  she  knelt  before  the 
?**^e  Presence  on  the  altar,  and 
^'^  prayer  was  very  brief — ^**  My  life, 
^  all  that  is  in  it ! " — was  it  a  vain 
'Wtion  that  she  said  it  again  and 
^*in?     Again  and  again,  as  she 
J^Jfed  back  and  thought  of  what  it 
^  hcen  ;   as  she  thought  of  that 
^blch  it  was ;  and  knew  of  the  fu- 
^  that,  blessed  by  our  Lady's  pray- 
^  she  should  take  it,  whatever  it 


might  be,  as  the  will  of  God.  And 
so  she  said  it ;  by  so  doing  offering 
herself.  One  great  thing  had  colored 
all  her  life ;  had,  to  her,  been  life — 
her  life ;  she,  with  that  great  shiiudow 
on  the  past,  with  the  weight  of  the 
cross  on  tlie  present,  with  the  fear  of 
unknown  ill  on  the  future,  gathered 
together  all  pra}er,  all  hope,  all  fear, 
and  gave  it  to  God  in  those  words  of 
offering  that  were,  on  her  lips,  an 
earnest  prayer ;  the  prayer  of  sub- 
mission, of  offering,  of  faith — ^  My 
life,  and  all  that  is  in  it," 

Jenifer  could  tell  out  her  wishes 
to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  hod  told 
them,  in  the  words  she  had  used, 
but  it  was  this  woman's  way  to  have 
no  wishes  when  she  knelt  before 
God  himself.  '<My  life,  and  all 
that  is  in  it;"  that  was  Jenifer's 
prayer. 

After  a  time  she  left  the  chapel, 
putting  pieces  of  money,  many,  into 
the  church  box,  and  went  into  the 
house.  She  knew  Mrs.  Moore,  the 
priest's  housekeeper,  very  well  She 
was  shown  into  Father  Daniels's  sit^ 
ting-room.  He  was  a  venerable 
man  of  full  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
as  she  entered  he  put  down  tlie  tools 
with  which  he  was  carving  the  orna- 
ments of  a  wooden  altar,  and  said, 
"You  are  later  than  your  note  pro- 
mised. I  have  therefore  been  work- 
ing by  daylight,  which  I  don't  often 
do."  Sho  looked  at  the  work.  It 
seemed  to  her  to  be  very  beautifuL 
"  It  is  fine  teak-wood,"  said  Father 
Daniels  ;  *•  part  of  a  wreck.  They 
brought  it  to  me  for  the  church. 
We  hope  to  get  up  a  little  mariner's 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  before  long,  and  I  am  getting 
ready  the  altar  as  far  as  I  can  with 
my  own  hands.  *  Mary,  star  of  the 
sea' — ^that  will  be  our  dedication. 
The  faith  spreads  here,  Mistress 
Jenifer;  and  I  hope  we  are  a  little 
hotter  than  we  used  to  be."  And 
Father  Daniels  crossed  himself  and 
thanked  God  for  his  grace  that 
had  blessed  that  wild  little  spot, 
and  made    many    Christians    there. 
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Jenifer  smiled,  as  the  lioly  man  spoke 
in  a  playful  tone,  and  she  aaid,  "  It 
IS  the  anniversary,  fathen"  *'0f 
Eleanor'3  marriage,  Yed.  I  re- 
raembered  her  at  masa.  Has  she 
lieard  anything  of  him?"  **  Yes, 
father ;  Rlie  has  heard  his  real  name, 
ehe  thinlcH.  She  lias  always  eus- 
peeted,  from  the  thne  that  she  first 
began  to  gnsjjeet  evil,  thut  slie  had 
never  known  lilm  by  his  real  name — 
fihe  never  believed  his  name  to  be 
Henry  Evdyn,  as  he  said  when  he 
married  her," 

"  And  what  is  his  real  name  F" 
"  Horace  Krskine/*  said  Jenifer, 
"What!"  exclaimed  Father  I>an. 
lek,  wilh  an  uniiBirrLl  tone  of  alarm 
in  hia  voiee,  "  The  man  who  was 
talked  of  for  Lady  Grey  stock  before 
she  married — the  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Brewer*a  pif^ter's  husband  1'*  "  Yeg, 
sir/'  "Is  ehe  euix??*'  "No.  She 
has  not  seen  him^  But  she  has 
traced  him,  she  tliinks*  Corny 
Nugent,  who  is  her  second  cousin, 
and  knew  them  Inith  when  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  went  th^  a  servant  to 
the  elder  Mr.  Erskine,  and  knew 
Henry  Evelyn,  as  they  caUod  him 
in  Ireland,  when  he  came  back  from 
abroad.  He  thought  lie  knew  him. 
Then  Horace  Ers^kine,  llnding  he 
was  an  Irishman,  would  joke  him 
about  his  rclljrionj  and  bow  he  was 
the  only  Catholic  in  tlu'  house,  and 
bow  he  was  o!)liged  lo  walk  five  miles 
to  mass.  Time  was  when  Mr,  Ers- 
kine,  tlic  uncle,  would  not  have  kept 
a  Catholic  servant.  But  since  Mr* 
aad  Mrs.  Brewer  married,  he  baa 
been  leas  bigoted.  He  look  Corny 
Nugeal  in  London.  It  was  just  a 
one  seaaon  3  engagement  Btit  wbcn 
they  were  to  return  to  Scotland  tht  y 
proposed  to  keep  him  on,  and  he 
Ptayed.  Afler  a  little  Horace  Er^- 
kine  asked  him  about  Irehmd ;  and 
even  if  he  knew  auch  and  such 
places ;  and  tlien  he  came  by  de^rreea 
to  the  very  place — the  very  people^ 
\o  bis  own  knowledge  of  them. 
Corny  gave  crally  answers.  But  he 
disliked   the   sight   of  the   man,  and 


the     positions     he     put     him     ml 
So   bo    left      He   left  three   mom 
ago.      And    he   found   out   Eleanoi 
direction,  and  told  her  that  surely 
surely   and   certainly — ber    husbai 
Henry    Evelyn,  was    no    other   tb 
his   late   master's   nephew,  who   h; 
been  trying  to  marrj^  more  than  one, 
oidy  always   some  unlooked-for   anf 
unaccountable   thing    bad    happen i 
to  prevent  it     Our  Lady  be  praise 
for  her  prayei-s   have   kept   off  th 
last   woe — I   make  no  doubt^ — ihaul 
Gk)d  r 

"  How    many    years    ia    it    since 
they  married  ?"     "  Eleven,  to-day.     I 
keep  the  annivereary.     He   is   ol< 
ihau   he   looks.      Ho    is    thirty-t' 
Una  year,  if  be  did  not  lie  about  hi 
age,  as  well  as  evcrythbag  else,     H( 
told    Father   Power   he    woi*  of  ag< 
He  said,  too — God  foi-give  him — Lh; 
he  was  a  Catholic" 

"But  when  I  followed  Father  Fow 
er  at  Ralhcoyle/*  said  thu  priei 
**  there  was  no  register  of  tlje  m\ 
riage,  I  was  sent  for  on  the  aJYcj 
noon  of  the  marriage  day.  I  foi 
Father  Power  in  a  dying  state, 
was  an  old  man^  and  had  long 
infirm.  The  maiTiage  was  not  en- 
tered* It  was  known  to  have  taken 
place.  Your  niece  and  her  husband 
were  gone.  I  walked  out  that  evei 
ing  to  your  brother's  farm< 
knew  nothing  of  the  marriage.  He 
had  received  a  note  to  say  that 
Eleanor  was  gone  with  her  husband » 
and  that  tliey  would  bear  from  thcra 
when  they  got  to  England.  Why 
Father  Power,  who  was  a  saintl: 
man,  married  them,  I  do  not  kno 
It  wa:^  unlawful  for  htm  to  marry 
CaliioUc  and  a  Protestant  li*  yoi 
sister  went  through  no  other  map- 
riage.  she  has  no  claim  on  her  Pn>t- 
estant  husband.  If  she  could  prove 
that  iie  passed  himself  off  as  a 
Catholic,  she  might  have 
ground  against  him — ^bnt,  can 

**  No,   sir ;    on   tlie    contrary,  ri 
knew  that  she  was  marrying  a  ~ 
estant;    she   had  hopes    of    convei 
ing    him ;     she    learnt    from     bii 
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ftlfj  nDcrward,  that  he  had  deceived 

tb(*   priest*      Sho    had   Baid    to    him 

ih»i  alie  woald  many  him  If  Father 

Power    coosenied.     Ho    came    back 

And  said  that  the  consent  had  been 

given.      He   proihi^d  to  many  her 

in  Dubttn  contbrnmblj  to  the  license 

lu^  had  got  tliere — for  there  he  hiul 

]iYtd   fhe    proper    Lime    fur    geLting 

one,    so   be  declared*      But   I   have 

f«aftc^d  fo  believe  anything   he   said. 

Then    mv    brother   wrote   llio   girl   a 

V'.^    letter   to    the    direction    in 

A   that  Bhe  had  sent  to  him. 

Tiiea?  atler  dome  monthd,  she   wrote 

u>  me  ttt  dial's  ton,     Sfie  wa^  deserted, 

and  left    Ln   the    Isle   of  ^lan.     She 

ted  herself  there  for  more  than 

I  told  Mr.  Brewer   that  1 

etory  of  the  daughter  of  a 

friettd,  and  one  of  her  letters,  Baying 

ba  Iftst  gold  was  changed  into  silver, 

%i  that  &he  wa^  too  iU  and  worn  out 

te  wlo  more,  wai   so  dreadful,  ttjat 

I  yrt?d    for    her    mind.      So    Mr. 

Broker  went  to  Dr.  Rankin,  and  got 

llf  taken  in   as   a  patient,   at  first, 

•»il  wben  she  got  well  she  was  kept 

*»  as   wardrobe-woman*     She    had 

|W  a  tender  heart ;  when  she  heard 

^  Wy  Greys tock'd  trials  she   took 

^  hsT*     Dr.   Rankin  says  he  could 

*^€r  have  cured  Laily  Greystock  so 

p»f«ctljr    nor    so    quickly,    but    for 

,  *•  That  13  carious,"  said  Father  Dan- 
J^*»,  umBingly.  ^'  Have  you  been  in 
**^land  dnce  the  girl  left  it  with  her 
i^^MOwidr 

•  I  never  waa  there  in  ray  life,    Mj 
was  Iriik  and  she  lived  aa  a 
►  in  England*     She  married  an 
ighman,  and  slui  had  two  daugh- 
my  sister — Eleanor'is  mother — 
myself.     My  mother  wi?nt  bock 
eland  a  year  after  her  Imsband's 
,  on  a  viBit,  and  she  left  ray  sb- 
ii&d  me  with  my  father*s  family. 
Shftmarriwl  in  Ireland  almost  directly, 
***d  married  well,  a  man  with  a  good 

aperty,  a  former.  She  died,  and 
ma  son.  My  sister  and  I  were 
fcttr  and  five  years  older  tluin  thl^ 
iitf^rother  of  ours*    Then  time  wore 


on  and  my  sister  Ellen  went  to  Ire- 
knd,  and  she  married  there,  and  the 
fever  came  to  the   place  where  they 
lived,  and  carried   them  botli  off*  and^ 
she  left  me  a  legacy — my  niece  Elean<« 
or— oh,  sir  I  with  such  a  holy  letter  of 
recommendation   from  her  death-bed* 
Poor  sister  I     Poor,  holy  soul !     OuyJ 
half-broiher  asked  to  have  Eleanor  to^l 
stay  witli  ktm  when  she  knew  enooghl 
to  be  useful  on  the  farm.     He  was  tkt 
good  Christlati,  and  I  let  him  take  the] 
girl      She   %vas    very   pretty,  people 
said,  and  I  wished  her  to  marry  soon.  1 
Tlien  there  came — sent,  he  said,  by  a 
great  rich  English  nobleman — a  man 
who  called  himself  a  gardener,  or  some*  J 
thing  of  that  sort*     He   lodged  close  1 
by  ;  he  made  friends  with  my  brother,  j 
He  was  often  off  after  rare  bog*plaJit%| 
and  seemed  to  lead  a  busy  if  an  easyj 
life.     He  would  go  to  mass  with  them.! 
But  they  knew  lie  was  a  Protestant*  I 
Eleanor  knew  that  her  uncle  would  J 
not  consent  to  her  marrying  a  Prot<tst-J 
ant.     But,   [>oor  child,  she  gave  her 
heart  away  to  the  gentleman  in  disguise. 
He  had  had  friends  there — a  ILsbiug 
party*     Sir,  he  never  intended  honor- 
ably ;  but   they  were  married  liy  the 
priest,  and  he  got  over  the  holy  man, 
whom  ever}'body  loved  and  honored, 
with  his  falseness,  as  he  had  got  over 
the  true-hearted  and  trusting  woman 
whom  he  had  planned  to  desert" 

''  Well,'*  said  Father  Daniels, ''  you 
know  I  succeeded  this  juiest  for  a 
short  time  at  Ratheoyle*  He  died  on 
that  wedding  day.  I  never  understood 
how  it  all  happened.  I  left  a  record 
to  save  Eleanor's  honor;  but  she  haa 
no  legal  claim  on  lier  husband — ^it 
ought  not  to  have  been  done."  Jen- 
ifer shrank  beneath  the  plaimfess  of 
tlmt  truth — '^  Aftf  life*  and  all  that  ii 
in  »V,*'  her  heart  said,  sinking,  as  it 
were,  at  the  sorrow  that  had  come  on 
the  girl  whom  her  sister  had  left  to  her 
with  her  dying  breath. 

"  She  ought  not  to  have  trusted  a 
man  w!io  was  a  Protestant^  and  not 
willing  to  marry  her  in  the  only  way 
that  is  legal  by  the  Irish  marriage- 
law."     **  %  life,  andaUtJiai  is  in  iL'* 


So  hopelessly  fell  on  ber  licart  every 
word  that  the  priest  ppokc,  that,  but 
for  that  offerusg  of  all  tliing^  to  God, 
poor  Jenifer  could  scarcely  have  bonic 
her  triiiL 

*'  Aiid  if  thia  Henry  Evelyn  should 
turn  out  to  be  Horace  Erskino,  why, 
he  will  marry  some  unhappy  woman 
some  time^  of  course,  and  the  law  of 
the  land  will  give  him  one  wife^  and 
by  the  law  of  God  another  woman 
will  claim  him,  0!i,  if  people  would 
but  obey  holy  church,  and  not  try  to 
live  under  law^  of  theirowu  i»i venting,'* 
**Mif  life,  and  all  that  i$  in  it  r  Again, 
only  that  could  have  made  Jenifer  bear 
the  trials  that  were  presented  to  her, 

**And  if  gossip  spoke  truth  he  was 
very  near  marrying  Lady  Grey  stock 
once — Mr-  Brewer,  himself,  tliought 
it  was  going  to  be,"  One  more  great 
act  of  submission — "  Aftf  life^  and  all 
that  is  in  it  /"—came  forth  from  Jt-n- 
ifer's  heart.  She  loved  Mr,  Brewer, 
with  a  faithful  sort  of  worship — if  such 
a  trial  as  that  had  come  on  him  through 
her  trouble  ! — that  was  over ;  that  liad 
been  turned  aside;  but  the  thought 
gave  rise  to  a  question,  even  as  she 
thanked  God  for  the  averted  woe* 

**  Is  it  Eleanor's  duty  to  find  out  if 
Henry  Evelyn  and  Horace  Erskino 
are  one  ?"  **  YeV  said  the  priest* 
**  Yes  ;  it  is.  It  is  everybody's  duty 
to  prevent  mischief.  It  is  her  duly,  t\s 
far  as  lies  in  her  power,  to  prevent  sin," 

^*  And  if  it  proves  true— tliat  which 
Corny  Nugent  says,  what  then  ?" 

**  Be  content  for  the  present.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  ca?je  to  act  in/* 

Poor  Jenifer  felt  tht^  priest  to  be  sad- 
ly wanting  in  sympathy — t^ho  turned 
again  to  hira  who  knows  lill  and  feels 
all,  and  she  offered  up  the  disappoint- 
ment that  would  grow  up  in  lier  heart 
— "  M^  life,  and  all  that  u  in  H  /" 

She  turned  to  go  ;  and  then  Father 
Danield  spoke  so  kindly,  so  solemnly, 
with  such  a  deptli  of  8>Tnpathy  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice — •*  God  bless  you, 
my  child ;"  and  tlm  ^ign  of  the  ci^oss 
seemed  to  bless  her  sensibly.  **  Thauk 
you,  father!*'  And.  without  lifting 
her  ejQs^  she  left  tliu  room  and  the 


house;  and  still  saying  ihi 
that  had  grown  to  be  her  fll« 
her  help,  she  went  up  the  t»te< 
path  to  the  spreadijigdown ; 
slie  turned  round  and  lookc 
great  sea  heaving  lazily  t 
sunset  rays,  that  painted  it  i 
distance  with  gold  and  red,  i 
very  light,  till  it  touched  the 
ored  eky,  and  received  each 
ray  of  glory  on  its  breast  ji 
earth  and  heaven  seemed  t 
just  where  you  could  fuuc] 
world  looking  into  the  depl 
gi-eat  sea  that  flowed  up  into 
It  seemed  to  do  Jenifer  go 
whole  3cene  was  go  glarioui 
glory  wa3  so  far-spreading- 
world  seemed  to  rest  around  l 
in  warm  light  and  basking  in 
of  heaven.  She  stood  etiU 
again,  in  a  sweet  soft  voice  t 
and  (dithat  is  in  itJ^ 

Her  great  dread  that  day  i 
Brewer  had  told  her  to  put 
his  into  her  prayer,  had  beei 
punishment  of  sin  should  cm 
man  who  had  de& cried  her  i 
and  lest  that  &m%  effect  i^ 
broken  disease  should  fall  o 
herscld 

When  Mr.  Brewer  said, ' 
and  mine  into  that  prayer, 
the  thought  had  risen  that  I 
tell  him  of  Eleanor*  She 
him»  and  he  had  helf^ed  her* 
had  never  thought  tliat,  by . 
the  irapube^  the  two  womc 
hearts  Horace  Erskine  had 
as  a  wilful  child  bixak^  his  p 
when  he  has  got  tire<l  or  ou 
per,  had  been  brought  togctl 
one  roof,  and  made  to  love  C4i 
Yet  so  it  had  been.  The  wo: 
could  do  nothing  but  pray  hoc 
and  a  thing  had  been  done 
human  contrivance  could  have 
And  as  Jenifer  stood  guziiij 
heavens  that  grew  brighter  an 
er,  and  on  tho  water  that 
ever)^  glory,  and  seemed  to  I 
a  living  motion  in  the  great 
eenc*?  tliat  was  poured  upon  It 
oUected  bow  great  a  pam  ] 
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lier;fliio  thotigbt  how  terrible 

ifODid  have  been  if  Claudia  Brewer 

married  Horace  Erekine — ilor- 

Brakinei  the  husband  of  the  tie- 

Efeaaor ;  and  she  gave  Umnks 

Kbw  she  drew  ber  shawl  tighter 
f OQad  her,  and  v?alked  briskly  oa*  She 
|ol  ftcrusL^  llie  down,  and  over  a  stone 
BiKemthe  fence  tliat  was  its  bDundary 
ftom  the  road*  She  turned  towani 
Mii5too«  aud  walked  fast — it  was  aU 
flKRl  getting  cold  after  that  glorious 
iQBieti  and  vtkO  increased  her    pace 

H»ent  on  mpldly.  She  soon  saw  a 
li*^  in  the  road  before  her,  driv- 
iluwly,  and  meeting  lier.  When 
itaune'near  enough  to  recof^ilzo  her, 
the  lady  who  drove  let  her  ponies  go, 
lod  tlien  pulled  up  at  Jenirer*a  side 
'Sofir,Misti^*:^3  Jenifer,"  said  Lady 
Gn?|ilock,  looking  bright  and  beauti- 
blm  the  black  kit,  and  long  atream- 
iniWock  ft*alher,  that  [people  wore  in 
ttaie  days,  ^'^  here  am  I  to  drive  you 
taiiB.  I  knew  where  you  were  goings 
Bettor  tells  me  her  secretd.  Do  you 
bmr  that  ?  This  m  an  anoiversary  i 
od  jtxi  give  gifb  and  mj  prayersu 
Ariyou  comfortable?  I  ara  going  to 
*i»»  fast  to  please  the  [>oiiie3 ;  they 
Ifc  it,  you  know.*'  And  very  true 
W  Liflr  Grcyatock'B  words  seem; 
fcf  creatures  given    their 

V^  li"  at  a  paee  that  bad  in 

^vmj  evidence  of  perfect  good  will, 
•lawne  to  drive  you  back,  and  to  pick 

IBcwior,  and  drive  her  to  Blagden 
!r  I  bad  delivered  you  up  eafely  to 
ff^lDdiDamma  Morier.  Mother  Mary 
<*  lo  Bfse  me  this  afternoon-  You 
^better  po  and  Bee  Minnie  soon. 
fei"  '  ^  lifer  looked  up  surprised 
*^;  tie  m  Lady  Grey  stock's 

'^A— '•  JcmJ'er,"  speaking  very  low, 
* 'f  ;ou  can  pray  for  my  father  and 
^  »iie*  and  all  he  lovcd^  pray  now. 
^^^ouU  be  hard  for  a  man  to  be 
'*'»K)ed  by  the  greatness  of  his  own 
pA  hi-iri/* 

*  I  I  ylhin g  wroDg ,  my  dear? ' * 

^^^  BofUyt  and  just  as  ehe 

1^  i  10  speak  to'the  Claudia 

Bftv,.,  ,,;  ...i  days. 


^  I  can't  eay  more,"  Lady  Grey- 
stock  replied ;  "  here  we  am  at  Mar-  \ 
stoo/'  Then  she  talked  of  commoa 
tilings ;  and  told  Jame?,  the  man-ser- 
vant, lo  drive  the  horses  up  and  down 
the  street  while  she  bade  Hi*s,  Morier 
"  Good  night/'  And  iliey  went  into 
the  house,  ami  half  an  hour  after  Lady 
Greys  toe  k  and  Eleanor  had  got  into 
the  pony  carriage,  and  were  driving 
away.  The  quiet  street  was  empty 
once  moi-e.  The  little  excitement 
made  by  Lady  Greystock  and  her 
ponies  subsided.  Good-byes  were 
spoken,  and  the  quiet  of  night  settled 
down  on  the  streets  and  houses  of 
Mars  ton, 

Jenifer  had  wondered  over  Lady 
Grey  stock's  woitjs;  and  comforted 
herself,  and  stilled  her  fear^^  and  set 
her  guesses  all  at  rest  by  those  few  long- 
used  powerful  words—**  M^  Ufe^  and 
all  that  is  in  it  r  She  offered  life, 
and  gave  up  ics  work  and  its  trials  to 
Grod;  and  Jenifer,  too,  was  at  rest  then. 

But  at  Clayton  things  were  not  quite 
in  the  same  peaceful  state  as  in  tijat  lit- 
tle old-fashioned  inland  town.  Clayton 
waa  very  busy ;  and  among  the  busy 
ones,  though  busy  in  his  own  way,  was 
Father  DanicL^. 

That  morning  a  messenger  had 
brought  him  a  packet  from  Mrs*  Bi*cw* 
er;  for  **  Mother  IMary  "  since  becom- 
ing a  Catholic  had  wanted  advice,  and 
waTitcd  strength,  and  she  liad  sought 
and  found  what  she  wanted^  and  now 
she  liad  bent  to  the  same  source  for 
further  help.  As  soon  as  Jenifer  was 
gone,  Father  Daniels  put  away  his 
teak-wood  and  his  carving  tools,  and 
packed  up  his  drawings  and  his  pen- 
cils. He  was  a  man  of  great  neat- 
ness, and  his  accuracy  in  all  business^ 
and  his  faithtul  recollection  of  every 
living  sours  wants,  as  far  as  they  had 
ever  been  made  known  to  him,  were 
charming  points  of  his  character — 
points,  that  is,  natural  gifts,  that  the 
great  charity  which  belonged  to  bis 
priesthood  a<lorned  and  made  merito- 
rious. While  he  *'  tidied  away  his 
things/'  as  his  housekeeper  Mrs.  Moore 
used  to  say,  he  thought  and  he  prayed 
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— \m  mind  foresaw  great  poftaiblo  woe ; 
he  koeW)  with  tbo  knowledge  that  ib 
made  up  of  faith  and  experience  united, 
that  some  things  soem  plainly  to  know 
no  other  master  than  pray  en  Peo- 
ple arc  prayed  out  of  troubles  that  no 
otlier  power  can  touch.  Every  now 
and  then  this  fact  eec-ms  to  be  imprint- 
ed in  legible  chanictere  on  some  par- 
ticular woe^  actual  or  threatened  ;  and 
though  Father  Daniels,  like  a  holy 
priest,  prayed  always  and  habitually, 
be  yet  felt,  as  we  have  said,  with  n*spect 
to  the  peculiar  entanglements  that  tli^ 
letter  from  Mrs.  Brewer  in  tlio  morn- 
ing and  the  revelation  made  by  Jeni- 
fer in  the  afternoon  seemed  to  threat- 
en. So,  when  he  again  sat  down,  it 
was  with  Mrs.  Brewer's  letter  1>etbre 
him  on  the  table,  and  a  Limp  lighted, 
and  "  the  magnitlers,"  to  quote  Mrs. 
Moore  again,  put  on  to  make  the  de- 
ciphering of  Mrs.  Erakinc's  handwrit- 
ing as  easy  as  possible.  Mrs.  Brew^- 
er'a  was  larger,  blacker,  plainer — and 
her  note  was  short.  It  only  said: 
**  Read  my  sister's  letter,  which  I  have 
just  received*  It  seems  so  hard  to 
give  up  the  child ;  it  would  be  much 
harder  to  see  her  less  happy  than  she 
has  always  been  at  houie.  I  dou't 
like  Iloraco  Erskino.  It  is  as  if  I 
was  kept  from  liking  hinu  I  really 
hare  no  reason  for  my  prejudice 
against  him.  Come  and  see  me  if  you 
can,  and  send  or  bring  back  the  letter." 
Having  put  tins  aside,  Father  Daniels 
opened  Mrs.  Erskine*a  letter.  It  must 
be  given  just  as  it  waa  written  to  the 
reader! 

**Dejlre8T  Mart: 

"You  must  guess  how  dreadful 
your  becoming  a  Catholic  is  to  us. 
I  cannot  conceive  why,  when  you  had 
been  happy  so  long — ^these  thirteen  directly. 
years — ^you  should  do  this  unaccount- 
able thing  now.  There  must  have 
been  some  strange  influence  exercised 
cjfver  you  by  Mr.  Brewer.  I  feared 
how  it  might  be  when,  nine  years  ago, 
your  boy  was  bom,  and  you  gave  him 
up  80  weakly.  However,  I  think  you 
will  Bee  plainly  that  you  havo  quite 


forfeited  a  mother's  rights  over  Mary* 
She  is  seventeen,  and  will  not  have^M 
happy  home  with   you  now.      Po^H 
child,  she  would  turn  Cathohc  lo  please    ' 
you,  and  for  peace  sake^  pcrhajis,     Bui 
you  cannot  wish  such  a  misery  for  her. 
She  wilt,  I  suppose,  soon  be  the  only 
Protestant  in    your  house.      1   can't 
help  blaming  old  Lady  Caroline,  even 
after   her   death ;    for   she    certainly 
brougbt  the  spirit  of  controversy  into 
Beremouth,  and  stirred  up  Mr.  Brew- 
er to  think  of  his  rights.     Kow,  I  write 
to  propose  what  is  simply  an  act  of 
justice  on  your  part,  though  really,  I 
must  say,  an  act  of  great  grace  on  the 
part  of  my  husband.     Horace  is 
love  with  ilary.     As  to  the  fancy  I 
was  supposed  to  have  for  Claudia. ' 
know  that  tJkat  was  only  a  taucy.     He 
was  taken  with  her  wilful,  spotltH^htUj^B 
ways — you  certainly  did  not  train  helH 
proj>erly — and  he  wanted  her  money. 
Of  course  as  you  had  been  marri^ 
four  years  without  children,  lie  did 
suspect  anything  about  Freddy, 
was  an  entanglement  well  got  rid  of; 
and  Claudia   wanted    no  eomfurtii 
that  was  plain  enough.     But  it  is 
fenjnt  now.     Horace  w  in  love  na\ 
And  if  Mary  is  not  made  a  Caihol 
by  Mr.  Brewer  and  you  and  old  S\ 
ifer,  she  wUl  say,  ^  Yes,*  like  a 
child.     We  are  extrenu'Jy  fond  of  h< 
And  Mr.  Erskine  generously  oifer^ 
make  a  very  handsome  settlemetii  on 
her.      I  consider  a  marrmge^  and  a 
very  speedy  one,  with  Horace  the  best 
thing;  now  that  you  have^  by  jcnir 
own  act,  made  her  home  so  homcle^ 
to  her.     I  am  sure  you  ought  to  bft^ 
very  thankful  for  so  obviously  good 
arrangement  of  difficulties.     Let 
hear  from  you  as  soon  as  Horace  af       1 
rives.     He  is  going  to  speak  to  yoi:^ 


tho 

He 

my. 


"  Your  affectionate  sLster, 
**  Lucia  Erskiki. 

«  P.S,— As  Mr.  Brewer  has 
said   that,  J^laty  being  hia    &do| 
child,  he  should    pay    her    oq 
marriage    the    full    interest    of 
money  which  will  be  hera  at  twi 
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one,  of  coarse  Horace  expects  that, 
tu  we  do.  Lady  Caroline's  ten 
thousand,  Mr.  Brewcr*s  five  thou- 
sand, and  the  hundred  a  year  for 
iliich  her  father  insured  his  life, 
and  which  I  Bad  that  you  ^vo  to 
her,  will,  with  Horace's  means, 
make  a  good  income;  and  to  this 
Mr.  Erskin^  will,  aa  Mary  is  my 
niece,  add  very  liberally.  I  cannot 
snppoRe  that  you  can  think  of  ob- 
L-  E." 


Father  Daniels  read  this  letter 
orer  veiy  carefully.  Then  he  placed 
h,  irith  Mrs.  Brewer's  note,  in  liis 
lH)dket-hook,  and  unmediately  put- 
tlDgoahis  hat,  and  taking  his  stick, 
he  walked  into  the  kitchen. 

** Where's  your  husband?"  to  Mrs. 
Moore. 
*^Maik  is  only  just  outside,  sir," 
"I  shall  be  back  soon.  Tell  him 
to  saddle  the  cob/'  One  of  Mr. 
Brewer's  experiments  had  been  to 
gi^  Father  Daniels  a  horse,  and  to 
endow  the  horse  with  fif\y  pounds 
a  year, .  for  tax,  keep,  house-rent, 
pliyaic,  saddles,  shoes,  clothing,  aud 
gneral  attendance.  It  was,  we  may 
'Sjr  as  we  pass  on,  an  experiment 
vfaieh  answered  to  perfection.  The 
<^'s  turnpikes  alone  remained  as  a 
grievance  in  Mr.  Brewer's  mind.  He 
^p  cherished  the'  grievance. 
Somehow  it  did  him  good.  It  ccr- 
^^  deprived  him  of  all  feeling  of 
°^  All  thought  of  his  own 
a^serosity  was  extinguished  beneath 
^  weight  of  a  truth  that  could  not 
^  denied — *'  that  cob  is  a  ncvcr- 
**inig  expense  to  Father  Daniels !" 
however,  this  time,  without  a  thought 
^  the  never-endmg  turnpike's  tax, 
^6  cob  was  ordered;  being  late, 
^^  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore's  sur- 
P^ ;  and  Father  Daniels  walked 
layout  of  the  garden,  down  the  vil- 
^  seaport,  past  the  coal-wiiarves, 
^^  everything  looked  black  and 
^^Qttl,  and  BO  pursued  his  way  on 
^top  of  the  low  edge  of  the  cliff,  to  a 
^  tldy-lodking  houses  half  a  mile 
^  ClaytODy  which  were  r&iled  in 
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from  the  turfy  cliff-side,  aud  had 
painted  on  their  ends,  *<  Good  bath- 
ing here."  The  houses  were  in  a 
row.  lie  knocked  at  the  centre  oie, 
and  it  was  opened  by  a  man  of 
generally  a  seafaring  cast.  "Mr. 
Dawson  in  P'  "  Yes,  your  reverence. 
His  reverence.  Father  Dawson,  is  in 
(he  parlor;"  and  into  the  parlor 
walked  Father  Daniels.  It  was  a 
short  visit  made  to  ascertain  if  his 
invalid  friend  could  say  mass  for 
him  the  next  morning  at  a  later  hour 
than  usual — ^the  hour  for  tlie  parish 
mass,  in  fact;  and  to  teU  him  why. 
They  were  dear  friends  and  mutual 
advisers.  They  now  talked  over 
Mrs.  Erskinc's  letter. 

"There  can  be  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  Miss  Lorimer  sliould  not 
marry  Horace  Erskine  if  she  likes 
him,  provided  he  is  not  Henry 
Evelyn.  Ho  stands  charged  witli 
being  Henry  Evel^-n,  and  of  being 
the  doer  of  Henry  Evelyn's  deeds. 
Tou  must  tell  Mrs.  Brewer.  It  is 
better  never  to  tell  suspicions,  if  you 
can,  instead,  tell  facts.  In  so  seri- 
ous a  matter  you  may  be  obliged  to 
tell  suspicions,  just  to  keep  mischief 
away  at  the  beginning.  Eleanor 
must  see  the  man.  Aa  to  chiiming 
him,  that's  useless.  She  acted  the 
unwise  woniiin's  part,  and  she  must 
bear  the  unwise  woman's  recom- 
pense. He'll  find  somebody  to 
marry  liim,  no  doubt ;  but  no  woman 
ought  to  do  it;  no  marriage  of  his 
can  be  right  in  God's  sight.  So 
the  course  in  the  present  instance  is 
plain  enough."  Yes,  it  was  plam 
enough;  so  Father  Daniels  walked 
back  to  Clayton  and  mounted 
the  cob,  and  rode  away  through 
the  fiofb  sweet  uigl^  air,  and  got 
to  Bercmouth  just  after  ten  o'clock. 

"  I  am  come  to  say  mass  for  you 
to-morrow,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Brewer, 
who  met  him  in  the  hall.  "No,  I 
won't  go  into  the  drawing-room.  I 
won't  see  any  one  to-night.  I  am 
going  straight  to  the  chapel." 

"Ring  for  night  prayers  then 
in  five  minutes,  will  you  ?"  said  Mr. 
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lirewrer*  And  Father  Daniels,  say- 
ing "  Yes,'  waUtetl  on  througb  tlie 
liull,  and  up  the  great  stair-case  to 
\m  ovrn  room  and  tho  dmpel,  whieh 
were  eidtj  by  side.  In  fiv<j  miriuiej 
the  chapel  belJ  wm  rung  by  the 
pric*st-  Mrs.  Brewer  looked  toward 
lier  daughter,  **  I^Iaiy  must  do  a» 
she  likea;**  said  Mr*  Brewer,  in  his 
open  honest  way  driving  Iua  wife 
before  liim  out  of  the  room*  Thore 
Btood  Honice  Erskine.  It  was  aft  if 
all  in  a  moment  Ihe  time  for  the 
great  choice  hEid  come.  They  were 
ot  the  door — the  girl  »toi:)d  a  till. 
They  were  gone^  they  were  erosaing 
the  hall ;  she  could  hear  ^Ir.  Brewer's 
ehooj  on  tho  carpet — not  too  late  for 
her  to  follow.  Her  liglit  step  will 
cateh  theirs — ihey  raiiy  go  ii  little 
further  el  ill  before  fhe  very  last 
momtntt  coracs.  Her  motlier  or 
Horace  ?  How  dearly  she  It>vod  her 
mother,  Imw  her  child*i*  heart  went 
after  her,  all  trust  and  love — and 
Horace,  did  she  love  him? — love 
hira  well  enough  to  stay  there — (here 
and  thrn^  at  a  moment  that  would 
weigh  fio  very  heavily  in  the  scale  of 
j^pod  and  evil,  right  or  wrong  ?  If 
htt  had  not  been  there  she  might 
have  stayed,  if  she  stayed  now  that 
ho  wag  there,  should  she  not  stay 
with  him — more,  leave  her  mother 
and  stay  with  him?  Thought  is 
qoick.  She  stood  by  the  table  j  she 
looked  toward  the  door^  she  listened 
— Horace  held  out  his  hand — ^'^  With 
me,  Mary — with  me  P*  And  she 
waa  gone.  Gone  even  while  he 
spoke,  across  the  hall,  up  the  stairs 
atid  at  that  chapel  door  just  as  the 
last  of  the  servants,  without  knowing, 
closed  it  on  her.  Then  Mary  wont 
to  her  own  room  just  at  the  head  of 
the  great  stair-case,  and  opened  the 
door  ^ftly,  and  knelt  down,  keeping 
it  open,  letting  tJbo  sLai^-caso  lamp 
•tmy  Into  the  darkness  just  enough 
V^  »how  her  where  she  was.  There 
illt  knell  till  the  night  prayers  were 
Otvr,  ami  when  Mr.  Brewer  passed 
Iflf  dixir,  <iho  ciime  out,  a  little  glad 
III  ilM>W  ibcud  that  she  had  not  been 


staying  down  stairs  with  1 
He  smiled,  and  put  his  hand 
her  arm  and  stopped  her  fron 
down.  "J^Iy  dear  child/'  hi 
**I  have  had  the  great  blesj 
my  life  given  1o  me  in  the  con 
of  your  mother.  If  God*8 
gnice,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
mother,  should  fall  on  jou,  y< 
not  quench  it,  my  darling* 
while,  I  shall  never  have  a 
time  than  this  time  to  say, 
feel  more  than  ever  a  father  i 
That  if  you  will  go  on  treating  t 
llio  childlike  candor  and  tru 
I  have  loved  to  sec  in  you,  y< 
make  me  happier  than  you  ca 
guess  at,  dear  child/*  And  t 
kissed  her,  and  Minnie  ease 
heart  by  a  tew  sobs  and  tears,  i 
head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  a 
thanked  him  for  his  love.  Th 
ther  Daniels  came  out  of  the 
and  advanced  to  whei'o  they 
Mary  had  long  known  ihe  hob 
He  saw  how  it  was  in  an  : 
"  Welcome  home,  Alary ;  you 
oome  Boon.  And  now — when 
saying  mass  to-morrow,  stay 
in  your  own  room,  and  pray 
taught  to  love  God.  Give  y 
to  Imn.  Don't  trouble  about 
tions.  His  you  are.  Rest  c 
thought — and  we  will  wait  oi 
may  come  of  it.  I  shall  ren 
you  at  mass  to*morrow.  Good 
God  bless  you." 

*•!  can*t  come  down  agth 
eyes  are  red,'*  said  Mary,  t 
Brewer,  when  they  were  again 
i\jid  he  laughed  at  her,  **ri 
mamma  up/*  he  said.  And 
went  into  her  rrK>m.  But  0I 
taken  no  part  against  her  n 
so  her  heart  said,  and  congra 
itself.  She  had  not  left  he 
stayed  with  Horace.  She  hi 
those  few  words  with  hor  step 
That  was  ovex^  and  very  happi 
She  had  seen  Father  Daniels 
It  was  getting  speedily  like  1 
things,  and  the  old  times, 
the  lon^vialt  to  Scotland, 
Horace  Srskino  was  tlie  Bua 
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d.  S<Hiiehow  she  felt  that 
nng  power  every  moment— 
elt,  a  little  resentfully,  that 
been  things  said  or  thought, 
ited,  about  the  dear  home 
oving  so  well,  which  were 
Qtrae,  unkind ;  nay,  more, 
imeful! — and  so  wrong  to 

to  such  ideas ;    to    make 

y  to  such  thoughts.    In  the 

her  resentment,  her  mother 

"Nobody    ever    was    so 

looking,**    was     the    first 

"  How  young  she  looks — 
h  younger  and  handsomer 
it  Erskine.  What  a  warm 
nospherc  this  house  always 
ha$^  The  last  word  with 
isis  of  a  perfect  conviction, 
you  have  made  your  eyes 
lapa's  coat — and  I  had    to 

tears  off  with  my  pocket* 
lief.      Oh,    you    darling,   I 

Horace  Erskine  tliought 
)eaten  yoa!"  Then  kisses, 
liter;  not  quite  without  a 
two  on  both  sides,  how- 
^o^v,    my    darling,    Horace 

us  his  love  story — and 
cry  fond  of  yon  ?"  **  Mam- 
ama,  I  love  you  better 
be  earth."  Kisses,  laughter, 
one  or  two  tears,  all  over 

arling  child,  you  have  been 
iths  away  from  us— do  you 
I  can  quite  tell  your  own 
i  question  which  is  life-long 
suits  ?  I  mean,  that  the 
t  is  pleasant  in  one  place 
be  so  altogether  delightful 
IT,  I  should  like  you  to 
\  great  a  question  while  in 
ijoyment  of  your  own  rights 
bis  is  your  home.  This  is 
I  will  have  to  exchange  for 
J  else  when  you  marry.  You 
young  to  marry — ^not  cight- 
nnber.  Whenever  you  de- 
qatetioD,  I  should  like  you 
it  on  your  own  ground,  and 
twn  mother^8  sid^** 
ider  whether  you  know  how 
•le?*  ma  the  quettioa 


that  came  in  answer*  <<  Do  you  know, 
mother,  that  I  cried  like  a  baby  at 
Hull,  because  I  felt  all  you  have 
said,  and  even  a  little  more,  and 
thought  he  was  unkind  to  press  me* 
You  know  Aunt  Erskine  had  told  me ; 
and  Horace,  too,  in  a  way — and  he 
said  at  Hull  he  dreaded  the  influence 
of  this  place,  and — and — "  "But 
there  is  nothing  for  you  to  dread. 
This  home  is  yours  ;  and  its  influence 
is  good ;  and  all  the  love  you  com- 
mand here  is  your  safety.'*  Mrs. 
Brewer  spoke  boldly,  and  quite  with 
the  spirit  of  heroism.  She  was  stand- 
ing up  for  her  rights.  But  Mr.  Brewer 
stood  at  the  door.  "  The  lover  wants 
to  smoke  in  the  park  in  the  moon- 
light. Some  information  just  to  di- 
rect his  thoughts,  you  litUe  witch,** 
for  his  step-child  had  tried  to  stop  his 
mouth  with  a  kiss — 

"  Papa,  I  am  so  happy*  I  won't, 
because  I  can't,  plan  to  leave  every- 
thing I  love  best  in  the  world  just  as 
I  come  back  to  it."  "  But  you  must 
give  Erskine  some  kind  of  an  an- 
swer. The  poor  fellow  is  really 
very  much  in  earnest.  Come  and 
see  hinL'*  "  No,  I  won't,**  said  Mary, 
very  much  as  the  wilful  Claudia 
might  have  uttered  the  words.  But 
Mary  was  thinking  that  there  was  a 
great  contrast  between  the  genial 
benevolence  she  had  come  to,  and  the 
indescribable  something  which  was  not 
benevolence  in  which  she  had  lived 
ever  since  her  mother  had  become  a 
Catholic.  Mr.  Brewer  almost  start- 
ed. "  I  mean,  papa,  that  I  must  live 
here  unmolested  at  least  one  month 
before  I  can  find  out  whether  I  am 
not  always  going  to  love  you  best  of 
all  manlund.  Don't  you  thmk  you 
could  send  Horace  off  to  Scotland 
again  immediately?"  "Bless  the 
child!  Think  of  the  letters  that  have 
passed — you  read  them,  or  knew  of 
them?"  ''Knew  of  them,"  said 
Mary,  nodding  her  head  confidential- 
ly, and  looking  extremely  naughty. 
"Well;  and  I  asked  hun  here!" 
"Yes;  I  know  that."  "And  you 
now  tell  me  to  send  bim  away  t     My 
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dear  1  *'  exclaimed  Mr.  Brewer,  look- 
ing nppeoUiigly  at  his  wife.     "  Dear- 
cat,  yoti  must  teU  ISIr.  Erskine  that 
Mary  really  would  like   to  be   left 
quiet  for  awhile.     Say  so  now ;    and 
to*morrow  you  can  suggest  hia   go- 
ing   soon,    and    returning  in  a    few 
weekg  "    **  And  tt>mortx>w  I  can  Iiav<i 
a  cold  and   lie  in  bed-      Can^t  I T* 
said   Mary,     But  now   they  ceased 
^talking,  and  heard  Horace  Ernkine 
out  of  the  door   to  tlie   portico. 
p*  There  !   he's  gone-     And  I  am  sure 
f  I  can  smell  a  cigjir — and  I  could  bale 
ng,  couldii*t   I?"'     Motlier  and 
llbther  now  scolded  the  eancy  child, 
condemned  her  to  solitude  aud 
Weep.     And   when  they   were   gone 
he  gild  put  her  head  out  of  the  open 
'^window,  and  gazed  across  tlie  spread- 
ing park,  so  peaceful  in  its  fur-stretch- 
ing flat,  just  roughened  in  plaeea  by 
the  feni  that  had  begun  to  get  brown 
under  tlie  hot  sun  ;   and  tljcn  ehe  list/- 
ened  to  the  sound  of  tEie  wind   that 
-Came  up  in  earnest  whispers  firom  the 
r woody  comers,  aud  the  far*oft*  forests 
'  oak.     Tho  sound  rose  and  fell  liko 
^iravcs,  and  the  silence  between  those 
low  outpourings  of  mysterious  sound 
was  loaded  with  soloranity. 

Do  the  wins  peri  ng  woods  praise 
him;  and  are  their  prayers  in  the 
tall  trees?  She  was  full  of  fancies 
thai  night*  But  the  words  Father 
Datiiels  bad  said  to  her  seemed  to 
her  to  come  again  on  tlie  night-breeze, 
and  tlien  she  was  quiet  and  still. 
And  yet— 4Uid  yet — ^though  she  tried 
to  forget,  and  tried  to  keep  her  miud 
at  peace^  the  spirit  withiu  would  rise 
from  its  rest,  and  say  that  she  had 
left  an  atmosphere  of  evil  sjjetdting 
and  imcharitableuess ;  that  malice 
and  harsh  judgment  had  been  hai'd 
at  work^  and  all  to  poison  home^  and 
to  win  her  frc»m  it. 

And  while  she  was  trying  to  still 
these  troublingg  of  the  mind,  Mr. 
Brewer,  by  her  mother's  side,  was 
reading  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  Ers- 
kine's  letter,  which  Father  Daniels 
had  returned-  **  My  dear,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Brewer,  **  a  very  improper 
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letter.  I  think  Miuy 
traordinary  girl  not 
prejudiced  against  me«, 
ways  feel  grateful  to 
to  this  letter,  which  I 
painful  letter,  don't  you 
better  bum  it?*'  I^d  ; 
si  stance  of  a  lighted  taper, 
er  cleared  that  evil  thini 
path  for  ever. 

**Ele4inor,"  said  Lady^ 
**  how  lovely  this  evci  " 
moon    is    tull,    and    how 
Shall  we  drive  by  a  roun 
to   Blagden  ?    Jame^'*    e 
the  man  who  occupied  tl 
hiud,  **  how  far  is  it  out  of 
we  go  through  the   driiy 
month  Park,  and  como  4 
West  Lodge  into  the   B!f 
pike  roiul?*'     **It  will  be 
further,  my  lady.     But  i 
Yery  good,  and  tlie  carrifl 
very  fight  over  the  grave 
the  park.**    **  Then  we*ll  g 
getting  to  tho  bottom  of  j 
%vhich  Mrsn,  Morier  hved,  J 
stock  took  the  road  to  1 
and  the  ponies   eecmed  U 
change,  and  the  whole  n 
those    three   who   were  { 
pleasantly  through   a  pi 
seemed  to  sleep  beneatl| 
that  great  moon,  wearing 
moons  do,  a  sweet    gH 
watching  on  its  face.         { 

**  Isn't  it  glorious  ?  Ian 
this  great  expanse  and  1 
calm  ?  Ah,  there  goes  a  1: 
diouing  beetle  on  tlie  wing 
one  know  what  silence  we 
iug  through.  How  pur 
feels.  Oh,  what  blcssf 
life — how  many  more 
of.  I  tbink  of  that  in  tl 
ings  otten.     Do  you,  El< 

**  Yes,    Lady    Greys! 
Eleanor  spoke  in  a  vej 
ness-Iike,  convinced  sort 
not  the  least  infected  byi 
tenderness  and   tlie   poetic 
that  Lady  Greys  lock  had  1 

"  Yes,  Lady  Greystock. 
in    great     moments  " — ** 
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ments!  I  like  that,**  said  Claudia— > 
''when  I  have  those  thonghts  I  think 
ofjou."  "Ofrne?"  "Yes.  And  I 
am  profoundly  stmck  by  the  goodness 
of  God,  who  endowed  the  great  in- 
terest of  my  life  with  so  powerful  an 
attraction  for  me.  I  mnst  have  either 
liked  or  disliked  yon.  I  am  so  glad 
to  love  you.** 

'^  Eleanor,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
tlie  story  of  your  life.''  They  had 
pasBed  through  the  lodge  gates  now, 
and  were  driving  through  Beremouth 
Rffk.  "  You  were  not  always  what 
yoa  are  now.** 

''You  will  know  it  one  day,"  said 
Efeaner,  softly.  "Oh,  see  how  the 
moQD  comes  out  from  behind  that  great 
fleecy  'cloud;  just  in  time  to  light  us 
as  we  pass  through  the  shadows  which 
these  grand  oaks  cast.  What  lines  of 
silfer  light  lie  on  the  road  before  us. 
It  is  a  treat  to  be  out  in  such  a  place 
<AMiehanight  as  this.  Stay,  stay. 
Lady  Greystock.     What  is  that  T* 

Ladj  Greystock  pulled  up  suddenly, 
>nd  standing  full  in  the  moonlight,  on 
the  torf  at  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
vas  a  tall,  strong-built  man.  He  took 
off  his  cap  with  a  respectful  air,  and 
Mid,  <<  I  beg  pardon.  I  did  not  intend 
to  stop  you.  But  if  you  will  allow 
nelwill  ask  your  servant  a  question." 


He  addressed  Lady  Greystock,  and 
did  not  seem  to  look  at  Eleanor, 
though  she  was  nearest  to  him.  Elean- 
or had  suddenly  pulled  a  veil  over  her 
face ;  but  Lady  Gi*eystock  had  taken 
hers  from  her  hat,  and  her  uncovered 
face  was  turned  toward  the  man  with 
t|e  moonlight  full  upon  it.  He  said 
to  the  servant,  "  Can  you  tell  me  where 
a  person  called  Eleanor  Evelyn  is  to 
be  found  ?  Mrs.  Evelyn  she  is  probably 
called.  I  want  to  know  where  she 
is."  Before  James,  who  had  long 
known  the  pei'son  by  his  mistress's 
side  as  Mrs.  Evelyn,  could  speak,  or 
recover  from  his  very  natural  surprise, 
Eleanor  herself  spoke.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "  Mrs.  Evelyn  lives  not  far  from 
Marston.  I  should  advise  you  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Jenifer  Stanton,  who  lives  at 
Marston  with  Mrs.  Morier.  She  will 
tell  you  about  her."  "  She  who  lives 
with  Madam  Morier,  of  course?"  said 
the  man.  "  Yes  ;  the  same.*'  "  Good 
night" 

"  Good  night,"  said  Lady  Greystock 
in  answer,  and  obeying  Eleanor's 
whispered  "  Drive  on,"  she  let  the 
ponies,  longing  for  their  stable,  break 
into  their  own  rapid  pace,  and,  soon 
out  of  the  shadows,  they  were  in  the 
light — ^the  broad,  calm,  silent  light- 
once  more. 
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A  Pretended  Dervish  in  Turh^stan. 


Tnm»lated  from  Le  OorTQcponduit. 
A^PEETENDED  DERVISH  m  TURKESTAK.* 

BIT  isiILB  JONTEAUX. 


"^"STSltrLLiANT  imagination,  a  spark- 
ling and  ready  wit,  an  indomitable  ener- 
gy, the  happy  glh  of  seeing  and  paiuting 
man  and  IhingB  in  a  lively  manner, 
such  are  the  qualities  which  we  remark 
at  firstt  in  the  new  explorer  of  central 
Asia.  But  be  la  not  only  a  bold 
traveller,  a  delightful  story-teller,  full 
of  spirit  and  originality,  we  muat 
recognize  also  in  him  a  learned  orient* 
aliat,  an  eminent  ethnologist  and  lin- 
guist 

Bom  in  1832,  in  a  small  Hungarian 
town,  he  began  at  an  early  ago  to 
study  with  passion  the  different  dia- 
lects of  Europe  and  Asia,  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  the  relations  between 
the  idioms  of  the  East  and  West. 
Observing  the  strong  affinity  which 
exiista  between  t!ie  Hungarian  and 
the  Tureo-Tartaric  dialects,  and  re- 
«dlvcd  to  return  to  ihe  cradle  of  the 
Altaic  tongues,  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople and  frequented  l!ie  schools  and 
libraries  with  an  assiduity  whit'h  in  a 
few  years  made  of  him  a  i rue  effendL 
But  the  liearer  ho  approached  the 
desired  end,  ihc  greater  was  his  tliirst 
for  knowli.'dge.  Turkey  began  to  ap- 
pear to  his  eyes  only  the  vestibule  of 
the  Orient ;  he  resolved  to  go  on,  and 
to  seek  even  in  the  depths  of  Asia 
the  original  roots  of  the  idioms  and 
races  of  EuroiJe.f  In  vain  his  friends 
represented  to  him  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  such  a  tour.  Infirm  as  he 
was  (a  wound  had  made  him  ]ame)| 
could  he  endure  a  long  march  over 
tbo66  plains  of  sand  where  he  would 

•  **Hernuin  VHmb^ry'f  Travel*  in  Central 
AbU/'  Orig^lnEl  Ocnaan  edition.  LehkAlc: 
Brockbftae.  18ES.  P&rU;  Xiiyler.  French  TnLai- 
lalloii  t)/ M.  Foivu«i.    Pari*:  H4cbetto. 

t  The  linguistic  and  oihno'^rnphiaLt  stndlet 
form  a  tepariitg  volume,  wtilcb  tUe  tnihor  prcK 
pOMS  to  pubUflb  rvty  soon. 
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be  obliged  to  fight  against  the  tei 
of  tempest,  the  tortures  of  thirsi 
where,  in  iioe,  he  might  cncounti 
death  tinder  a  thousand  forms  ?  and 
then,  how  was  lie  to  force  his  way 
among  those  savage  and  fanatic  tribes, 
who  are  afraid  of  travellers,  and  who 
a  few  years  before  had  destroyed 
Moorcrail,  Conolly,  and  Stod<lart? 
Ntilhing  could  stiakc  the  resr>lutinn  of 
Vamhorj'  ;  he  felt  strong  enough  to 
biTive  suffering,  and  as  to  the  dangcn 
which  threatcn<^d  hifu  from  man, 
bold  and  inventivu  c^pidt  would  i\ 
nish  him  the  means  to  avert  them 
calling  to  his  assistance  their  vei 
fiuperslitjons.  Was  he  not  as  well 
vcnsed  in  the  knowledge  of  tho  Koi 
and  tho  customs  of  Islam  as  the  tm 
devout  disciple  of  the  Prophet? 
would  dlf! guise  himself  in  the  cbstni 
of  a  pilgrim  dervish,  and  so  woi 
go  thmugh  Asia,  distributing  eve) 
where  benedictions,  but  making  se- 
cretly his  scientific  studies  and  re- 
marks. His  foreign  ph^-^iognomy 
might,  it  is  true,  raise  agaiust  him 
soma  obstacles.  Bat  he  counted  on 
his  happy  star,  and^  above  all,  on  his 
presence  of  mind,  to  succeed  at  lasL 
These  diffi^^ulties  were  renewed  oHen 
in  tho  course  of  his  adventurous  tour  j 
more  than  once  the  suspicious  look 
some  powerful  tyrtint  wa^  fixed  u| 
him  as  if  to  say  :  **  Your  features 
tray  you;  you  are  a  Earopeoa 
Tho  extraonUnary  coolness,  the  in^ 
nious  expedients  to  which  Vamb<S; 
had  I'cconrse  in  these  eraergenciea, 
give  to  ihc  story  of  his  travels  an  ia 
tercet  wluch  novelista  and  dramati 
might  envy.  To  this  powerful  chai 
the  work  of  which  we  give  a  rapid 
sketch  unites  the  merit  of  con  taint 
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luable  Qotca  on  the  sogmI 
relations,  the  maimers 
r,  of  the  races  which  in- 
Central  Asia. 


■!j  in  July,  1862,  that 
living  Tabriz,  began  liis 
perilous  jouniey,  Persia, 
i  period  of  this  year,  does  not  of- 
fer the  enchanting  spectu^le  which 
the  eoChtis!ii»tie  descrlptionB  of  poets 
Inl  as  Id  imagine*  TUjb  boasted 
displays  only  to  the  eye  a 
of  fire^  bttrning  and  desert 
ikrotigU  tho  midst  of  which 
,  advmnces  glowly  a  earavaii 
with  doat,  exbauated  by  fa- 
k  iod  heat  Afler  a  monotonous 
[il  maroh  of  fiil43en  duya,  our 
lees  at  Ust  rising  from  the 
the  outlines  uf  a  number  of 
«lialf  lodt  in  a  bluish  fog.  This 
hTehetimt  tJic  celestial  city^  the  seat 
tfmm&^j,  as  the  natives  pompous* 
If  edit. 

ft  was  not  easy  to  penetrate  into 
tlni*  noble  city;  a  compact  crowd 
filled  the  streets,  asses,  camels,  mules 
Ifclcii  wiih  straw,  barley,  and  other 
ble  articles  jostled  each  otber 
strangest  confusion.  ^^  Take 
ll  Tyie  careT*  Tociferated  the 
piMen-by ;  each  one  pressed,  pushed, 
•d  bbws  of  sticks  and  even  of  aa- 
ten  were  distributed  with  surpnslug 
llQility«  Vambdry  sacceeded  in 
Ittis^  safe  and  sound  out  of  this 
tedti  he  repaired  to  tlie  summer 
••Uence  of  the  Turkish  ambassador, 
^^  all  the  effondis  were    assem- 

"^ '  '••  ^  magnificent  silken  tent. 

ft"  i'li,  who  represented  the 

^ii  ui  in<:  court  of  the  Shah,  had 
boflm  thif  Hungarian  traveller  in 
^^&iitSQtin0[»Ie ;  he  received  him  most 
*>iiUly,  and  very  soon  the  guests, 
1^  iid  a  splendid    banquet, 

^-  up  souvenirs  of  Stam- 

wiil,  it(  ihe  Bosphorus,  and  iheii*  de- 
%btfiil  landscapes,  so  difiereat  from 
f^uid  plaba  of  Persia* 
Xlic  contmst  of  character  is   not 


less  noticeable  between  the  two  na* 
dons  who  divide  the  supremacy  of 
the  Mohammedan  world*  The  Otto- 
man, in  consequence  of  his  close 
relations  with  the  Wa«it,  is  more  and 
more  penetrated  by  Kuropean  man- 
ners and  civilization,  and  gains  by 
this  contact  an  incontestable  8uperiai^>  < 
ity-  The  Peraian  preserves  more 
the  primitive  ty[3e  of  the  Orientals, 
his  mind  is  more  poetic,  his  intelU* 
gence  more  prompt,  his  courtesy 
more  retined;  but  proud  of  an  an* 
tiquity  which  loses  itself  in  the  night 
uf  time,  he  is  deeply  hostile  to  our 
sciences  and  arts,  of  which  he  doea 
not  comprehend  the  importance* 
Some  choice  spirits,  indeed,  have  en- 
deavored to  rejuvenate  the  worm-eaten 
institutions  of  Persia,  and  to  lead 
their  country  in  tho  way  of  progress. 
The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  minis- 
ter Fermkh  Khun  engaged,  some 
years  ago,  several  uattoos  of  Europe, 
j3el,^um,  Prussia,  Italy,  to  send  am- 
bassadore  in  the  hope  of  forming  [po- 
litical and  commercial  relations  with 
Iran  ;  but  their  efforts  were  checked, 
Persia  not  being  ripe  for  this  re- 
generation. 

Thanks  to  tho  generous  hospitality 
of  Haydar  Effendi,  Vambdry  was 
i-eStcd  from  his  fatigues.  Impatient 
to  continue  his  journey,  he  wished  to 
take  iramedjately  the  road  to  Ilemt ; 
his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  it, 
because  tlie  hostilities  just  declared 
between  the  sultan  of  this  pi*ovincc 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  Afghans 
rendered  communications  impossiblci 
The  northern  route  was  quite  as  im- 
practicable ;  it  would  have  been  neoe»» 
sary  to  cross  during  tlie  winter  months 
the  vast  deserts  of  central  Asia-  The 
traveller  was  forced  to  await  a  more 
favorable  season.  To  remove  gradu- 
ally the  obstacles  which  prevented  the 
realization  of  his  plan,  he  began  im* 
mediately  to  draw  around  him  the  der- 
vishes who  every  year  pass  through 
Teheran  on  their  way  to  Turkey. 
These  pilgrims  or  haJjia  never  fail  to 
address  themselves  to  the  Ottoman 
embassy,  tor  they  are  all  ^'annites  and 
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i^oognizG  the  ompemr  of  Constantt- 
liopleas  thoir  spiritual  head;  Peraia, 
OQ  the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  sect  of 
the  ShititSf  who  maj  bo  called  the 
Protest aDt a  of  l^lam,  witli  so  profound 
ftiiorror  have  tlj<  1  the  faith- 

fUl  believers  of  . .  kham^  Sa- 

mavoilllde,  etc.  Xiiiiibery,  who  pn> 
fKBradtOvigit  all  the^o  f^inatic  states. 
had  then  adopted  the  character  of  a 
plottA  and  zealous  Suimite.  Very  soon 
it  wan  noiKed  abroad  among  the  pil- 
gritud  tliat  Regchid  KfTeudi  (nom  de 
guerre  of  our  traveller)  treated  the 
dtirvbhea  as  btx>ther^^  and  that  he  was 
no  doubt  himself  a  dervish  in  dis- 
guise. 

In  tlie  morning  of  the  20th  of  March, 
1862,  lour  Ladjls  [iresentcd  themselves 
before  him  whom  they  J*e«^rded  as 
the  devoted  protector  of  their  sect. 
They  c^ame  to  oumplain  of  Persian 
officiab  who,  oa  their  return  from 
Mecca*  had  imposed  upon  them  an 
abusive  tax  long  tince  abolisjfied.  "  We 
do  not  demand  the  money  of  his  ex- 
cfiUency  tho  ambassador,'*  said  he 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief;  "the 
only  object  of  our  prayer^*  i^,  tliat  in 
future  tho  Suunite:^  may  be  able  to 
visit  ihe  holy  places  without  being 
forced  to  cudure  the  exactions  of  the 
infidel  Sliiites."  Stirprisedat  tho  dm- 
interostedoesB  of  this  language,  Vam- 
l>dry  considered  more  attentively  the 
austere  coaalenaocei  of  hh  j^Je^ts* 
lo  spite  of  their  mbierable  clothing, 
a  native  noblhty  discovered  iisell'  in 
them ;  their  words  were  frank,  their 
looks  IntelligenL  The  little  caiavan 
of  which  they  made  a  part,  composed 
in  all  of  twenty -four  persons,  was  re* 
turnitigto  Bokhara.  The  resolution 
of  tho  European  was  immediately 
taken  ;  he  said  to  the  pilgrims  that 
for  a  long  time  he  had  had  an  extix^me 
desire  to  visit  Turkestan,  this  hearth 
of  Islmuite  piety,  this  holy  land  which 
eofDtaSiied  the  tombs  of  so  many  saints. 
•*  Obedient  to  this  sentiment,"  said  he, 
"I  have  quitted  Turkey;  for  many 
mon^  1  have  awaited  in  Peraia  a 
favorable    O]  \  and  I  thank 

God  thai  I  h  ^i  found  compaa-* 


ions  with  whom  I  tn«y  he  able  j 
tinue  my  joaraey  and  wsGomf" 

purpose.'* 

The  Tartars  were  at  fiiwt 
astonishetl.  How  could  au 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  luxury,  A 
to  encounter  so  many  don^^^ers,  1 
dure  so  many  trials?  Tho  I 
faith  of  the  pretended  Suimlti 
hardly  sufficient  to  explain  thi^ 
]gy,  so  the  dervishes  felt  tlierii| 
bound  to  enlighten  him  on  the  t^ 
sequences  to  which  this  excess  4 
might  expose  him .  "  We  shall  t^ 
they  said, "  for  whole  weeks  nfj 
encountering  a  single  dwelling,  it{ 
findin<3:  the  least  rivulet  where  ft 
quencli  our  thirst*  More  thao 
we  shall  run  the  risk  of  perish| 
the  robl)er3  who  infest  the  deaj 
of  being  swallowed  up  alive  ht 
pests  of  s:ind.  Reflect  agniii^ 
near  efiendi,  we  would  not  bjj 
caui?o  of  your  death*"  These  ^ 
were  not  without  their  effect,  btilj 
coming  so  far,  Vambery  was  noli 
discouraged.  **I  know,"  said 
tho  pilgrims^  **  that  this  world  \ 
inn  where  wo  sojourn  for 
and  from  which  we  sooo  dejH 
give  phice  lo  new  travellcnu 
those  n-stless  spirits  who,  not  < 
with  having  Uiought  of  tlie  pi| 
embmce  in  their  solicitude  a  lo^ 
ture.  Take  me  with  you,  my  frft 
I  am  weary  of  lliis  kingdom  of  | 
and  I  long  to  leave  it*"  i 

Perceivhig  in  him  so  firm  a  f^ 
the  chiefs  of  tlic  caravan  receiv^ 
pretended  Reschid  as  a  tra^ 
companion.  A  fraternal  embraol 
fied  thi.H  engagement,  and  the  \ 
pean  felt  not  without  some  repog| 
the  coutact  of  these  ragged  ga^ 
which  long  use  had  impregnaiod 
a  thousand  offensive  odors*         ] 

Following  the  advice  of  ona  i 
dervishes,  lladji  BilaU  who  enteq 
a  particular  H  '  ;»  for  hitQ 
traveller  cut  hi  i^pled  thof 

hariot  costume,  aiid  the  better  ta 
the  part  of  a  pilgrim*  an  etiemr^ 
worldly  superfluity,  he  f  n 

beddiagr    hia     lioen,    t\rr^;_ 
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ibort,  wliiehtn  the  eyea  of  the  Tarliira 

luid  the  least  appearance  of  refinc- 

it  or  laxury.     Some  days  afler,  be 

"  itnl  bi3  companions  in  the  cara- 

\*bere  the  hadjb  had  prom- 

lad  to   meet  him.     There  Vambi'ry 

n^f  rtiimctl,  to  his  great  surprise,  that 

r;*jle  garments  which  had  di^ 

im  so  much  were  th-^  state 

r.  i'^ '  ol  1  he  dervishes ;   their  travclli  ng 

ilrfi*  wa^  composed  of  namerotis  rags, 

arrtnged  in  ihe  most  picture sque  man- 

L    ner  nnd  fa.5tened  at  the  waist  by  a 

I    fragment  of  rope.     Hadji  BUal,  rais- 

^^^bis  arms  in  the  air^  pronounced 

^HB prater  of  departure^  to  winch  all 

~  tMasfiisuints  responded  by  the  saera- 

mcnial  am«»,  pkicing  the  liand   u[)on 

Ae  beard. 

Vamtj^ry  quitted  Teheran  uot  with- 
m  «adn»5  and  ralsgiTing,  In  this 
dtj.^ibctHl  on  the  frontiers  of  ci%'ihza- 
tioo,  k*  had  found  devoted  friends  j 
Dov,  in  ihi?  company  of  strangers,  he 
*T»  about  to  face  at  once  the  perils 
d^hc  ,Uz.^^  an(j  those,  more  to  be 
f*'"  flireatened  him  from  the 

tRir-iv  in  iu»-  inhabitants  of  thecitiea. 
He  waft  roused  from  these  retlectioua 
^  jojoas  ballads  sung  by  many  of 
t^  pilgrims,  others  related  the  adven- 
tOrts  of  their  wandering  life  or  boasted 
o(  tbp  charms  of  their  nativp  eouotry, 
tl»e  fenile.  gardens   of     '  n  and 

Klfikanl     Sometimes    I  inotic 

^"'1  nthusiasm  led  them  to 

tti'  -   from   the    Koran,    in 

tUch  Vambi^ry  never  failed  to  join 
tith  a  nu]  which  did  honor  to  the 
^  lungs.     He  bad  then 

^  :-,^..  a...  Moa  of  observing  the  der- 
^l»e«  look  at  one  another  and  say,  in 


tor 
a  r: 

fc.;  - 

At  • 

(ot; 
ipi*^_ 


that  Iladji  Reschid  was 

r,  who,  without  doubt, 

^  good  examples  b*?fore 

ill  soon  walk  in  the  steps 

'I  of  five  days    the  pil- 

1'       '     '■  "■^'lzen- 

^  '   ■  .  h  ex- 

to    ibft    tJaspian  sea* 

rv  of  the  country  yields 

1  St  vegetation; 

,.-,  ,  -„...^d  covered  with 


thick  grass,  extend  themselves  every- 
where before  the  charmed  eye  of  the 
traveller,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
murmurof  a  waterfall  delights  his  ear. 
The  sight  of  this  smiling  country  dro?e 
away  all  the  sad  presentiments  which 
had  possessed  the  soul  of  Vambery  j 
mounted  upon  a  gently-treading  mule, 
he  arrives  fuU  of  confidence  at  Kara' 
t&pc,  where  he  i^  to  embark  upon  the 
Caspian    sea.     There   an  Afghan  of 
higli  hirlh,  whom  the  pretended  Res- 
cind had  met  upon  Im  journey,  and 
who  knew  the  consideration  which  he 
enjoyed    at    the    Ottonmn    embassy, 
offei-ed  him  the  hospitaUty  of  his  house. 
The  news  of  the  arrival  of  pilgrims 
had  collected  a  great  number  of  visi- 
tors ;  squat te<l  along  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  they  fi^ed  upon  Vambery  looks 
of  mingled    distrust    and    curiosity. 
"  He  is  not  a  dervish,"  said  some* "  jou 
can  see  that  by  his  features  and  com- 
plexion."   "  The  hadjis,"  replied  oth- 
ers, **  pretend  lliat  he  is  a  near  relation 
of   the    Turkish  ambassador,'      All 
then,  shaking  their  heads  with  a  mys- 
terious air,  said  in  an  undertone,  **  Only 
Allah  can  know  what  this  foreigner  is 
after."     During  this  time,   Vambdry 
pretended  to  he  pUmged  in  a  profound 
meditation;  in  which,  as  a  Protestant, 
he  coinniitted  a  grave  imprudence,  for 
the    Orientals,  liurs  nod    hypocrites 
themselves,  cannot  believe  in  frank- 
ness, and  always  infer  the  contrary  of 
whatever  is  told  them.     These  suspi- 
cions, moreover,  had  nearly  frustrated 
at  the  outset  the  bold  desi^s  of  the 
European.     The  captain  of  tlie  Af- 
glian  ship,  employed   in  provisioning 
tne  Russhm   garrison,  had  consented 
for  a  small  Bum  to  take  all  the  hadjis 
in  his  ship  across  the  arm  of  tho  sea 
which  divides  Karatepc  from  Ashoura* 
da.      But  learning  the  reports  which 
were  in  circulation  regarding  our  trav- 
eller, he  refused  to  permit  1dm  to  em- 
bark ;  "  his  attachment  for  the   Rus- 
sians not  allowing  him,"  he  said,  **  to 
facilitate  the  secret  designs  of  an  om- 
issary  of  Turkey"     In    vain   Hadji 
Bdal,  Hadji  Salih,  and  othei's  of  the 
(mravan  endeavored  to  change  his  res- 
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oluiJOQ*  All  wm  uaeleafl,  and  Yam- 
be  ry  was  doabting  wlietlicr  he  should 
not  be  forced  to  retrace  his  steps, 
when  his  companioiis  generously  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  proceed 
without  him. 

Toward     eyening',    the     dcmshes 
learned  that  a  Turcoman  named  Ya- 
kaub  }ii*oposfd  from  u  religious  luol  ivo, 
and  without  desiring  any  recom[>en5e, 
to  take  them  in  hia  boat.     Tlie  motive 
of  this  unexpected  kindness  was  very 
soon    discovered.     Yakaub,     having 
drawn   Vambdry  apart,  confessed  to 
him  in  an   embarrassed   tone,  which 
contracted  sin^mhirly  with  his  wild  and 
euergetic  physiognomy,  that  he  nour- 
ished a  profound  and  hopeless  passion 
for  a  young  girl  of  iiis  tribe ;   a  Jew,  a 
renowned    magician    who  resided  at 
Karate pe,  had  promised  to  prepare  an 
infaihbfc   lalismaa    if    the    unhappy 
lover  were   able   to  procure  for  him 
thirty  drops  of  essence  of  rose  direct 
from   Mcci'a.    •'You   had j is;'   added 
the  Tartar,   ciisting  down    hia  eyes, 
** never  quit  the  holy  places  without 
bringing  away  some  perfume;  and  a3 
yon  are  the  youngest  of  the  caravan, 
I  hope  that  you  will  comprehend  my 
vexation  better  than   the  olhers,  and 
that  you  will  help  mo.**     The  compan- 
ions of  Vamb/ry  had  in  tact  sevei-ul 
bottles  of  the  essence,  of  wln*ch  tJicy 
gave  a  part  to  the  Turkoman,  and  this 
precicftifl  giil  threw  tlie  eon  of  the  des- 
ert into  a  genuine  Qvsia&y* 

The  voyafTcra  paased  two  days  on 
a  kiseboff,  a  boat  provided  with  a  mast 
and  two  unequal  eaib,  which  the  Tar- 
tars Uise  for  the  transport  of  cargoes. 
It  waa  almost  night  when  Yakaub  cast 
anchor  before  Ashouradu,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Russian  possessions  in 
A&ia.  The  czar  maintains  constantly 
ou  this  coflAt  fiteamexa  charged  with 
repressing  the  depredations  of  the 
Turkomen,  which  formerly  inspired 
terror  throughout  the  province.  All 
natives  before  approaching  the  port  of 
Afihourotla  must  be  provided  witli  a 
regular  passport,  and  must  submit  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Hasstan  tuncliono- 
ries.   Thid  visit  caQBedyainbury  some 


alarm ;  would  not  the  sight  ofj 
tures,  a  little  loo  £uro|)caQ.  | 
from  the  Ilus5iau  agent  an  in 
exclamation  of  surprise  ?  ant^ 
not  his  incognito  be  betrayed  ?, 
pily,  on  the  day  of  their  anival' 
was  celebrated  in  the  Gn^ek  C 
and,  on  account  of  this  solctDQj 
examination  was  a  mere  foe 
The  pilgrims  continued  their  ^ 
and  landed  the  next  day  at  Gh 
tepCj  a  distance  of  only  three 
from  Ashourada,* 


n. 


brec  1 


The  hadjis  were  recer 
chief  named  Khandjan,  to  » 
tlicy  had  letters  of  recommcuj 
The  noble  Turkoman  was  a  ]| 
about  forty  years ;  his  fine  ; 
ilia  dre»3  of  an  austere  Bimpliei 
long  bean!  which  fell  upon  his  } 
gave  him  adigniOed  and  imposi] 
Ho  advanced  toward  his  guesti 
braced  them  several  times,  a^ 
the  way  to  his  tent.  The  nej 
the  arrival  of  dervishes  liad  a! 
spread  among  the  inhabitmits  ^ 
women,  and  children  thrcnv  thenn 
before  the  pilgrims,  disputing 
one  another  the  honor  of  toti 
their  frarments,  belifvlng  that, 
thug  obtained  a  share  in  the  mei 
these  paindy  personages.  **1 
fii-st  scenes  of  Asiatic  life,'*, 
Vamb<5ry,  "astonished  me  so  ^ 
that  I  was  constantly  doubting  v^ 
er  I  should  first  examine  the  sii} 
construction  of  their  tents  of 
or  admire  the  beauty  of  the  wi 
envelo|>ed  in  their  long  fiilken  ^ 
or  yield  to  the  desire  maniJ 
by  the  arms  and  hands  exton^ 
ward  me.  Strange  spectacle!  1 
and  old,  without  distinction  of  m 
rankt  pressed  eagerly  round  ] 
hadjtd  covered  yet  with  the  lioh 
of  Meecii.  Fancy  my  aouia 
when  I  Baw  women  of  great  b| 
and  even  young  girls ^  rush  tli| 
the  crowd  to  embrace  me.  Thesl^ 
onstratious  of  sympathy  and 
howover,  became  fatlgiiiag 
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:  the  tent  of  tfio  chief  uheui 
Nv'Ucno  otir  little  caravan  as- 
TUea  began  a  eing'uiar 
6L  Each  one  enlicued  as  a 
booa  the  right  ot*  receiving 
"  Ills  tent  the  poor  strangers.  I 
of  the  boasteJ  hospitality 
^D6iiiad  tribes  of  Asia,  but  I  ncv- 
lid  havtf  inaagincU  the  extent  of  it. 
Kban^au  put  an  end  lo  llie  dispute 
bj  himself  dibitribulln;^  amons:  tho  in- 
nssHtantd  ujtj  coveti^d  gnests.  Ho  re- 
served  unly  IlaJji  Bilal  and  myself, 
wbo  were  considertnl  the  chiefs  of 
(iie  cimvtiD.  and  we  folbwed  him  to 
lihoofi  (tent)/* 

A  "  r,  of  boiled  fish 

Mid  :d  the  two  pil- 

f^xaa,     i  kindness   with 

wiikh  b*;  ivcd»  thtj  cum- 

fcrt  by  wiiieti   hti    was    surrounded, 
'  fflM  N^im*.*:rT  with  a  joy  which  ac- 
U  the   gravity    of   his 
^;;tcr  oF   d^rvbh.     His 
fticod  liadji  Bikl  felt  bound  to  ad- 
liim  upon  this    subject*    *'You 
remarked    already/'    said    he, 
■'         r^anjoas  and  IdLstribnto 
j;j.)  to  every  one^     You 
I L*  example.     I  know  it 
iH  in  Roam  (Turkey), 
iiu    iUikomcn    expect    it    and 
\\U    Ynri  niil  excite  gi'eat  sur* 
yourself  out  Tor  a  dcr- 
A  take  comi»leteIy  tbo 
I  t*ae.     You  kno^v  the  for- 
I  blessing;  you  most,  then, 
\  a  serious  face  and  bestow  your 
hmdleiioaf .     You  can  add  to  thcui 
I  ntfn  (lioly  breathings)  wlien  you  arc 
~^  Ito  the  sick;  bat  do  not  foi'gct  to 
'  at  the  same  time  your  hand, 
.*..      '•-    knows   that   Iho   dfT- 
by   the   piety   of   the 
I.    u.:ia    they    n^ver    leave     a 
fw^iihout    receiving    some    little 

^  traveUcr  prowled  so 

ibL"   udvico   of  lladji   Bilal 
L«   dis  >.    a'ler   hli   arrival  at 
'    of    ballevers 
I*       ^  _    1  him  fr  )ni  i\m 

_at  tbai  be  iX»e,  aol  hb 

llfiBbgf  another  hid  saci  Lung, 


a  third  the  tallsaiaa  that  was  to  cure 
him.      Thanks  to   the    complaisance 
and  mar^elbus  tact  which  chai-actcr- 
ized  Lim,  Vambery  henceforth  identi- 
fied himself  completely  with  the  ven- 
erable periionagG  of  Hadji    Reschid, 
and  never  dnringaiKtrioJ  of  two  years 
escaped  him  the  smaUest  gesture  or 
word    which    could    possibly    betray 
him«     Uis  reputation  tor  sanctity  in- 
cmased  every  day,  and  procured  for 
him   numerous    oiTe rings,    whlcli    he 
received    with    a    truly    Mussulnmn 
gravity.    Tliis  increasing    conQdencc 
permitted  the  European  to  form  with 
tho  Tnrkomen  frequent  intimacies,  of 
which  he  i>rofited  to  study  the  social 
relation 3  tjf  these  tiibcs,  to  discover 
tho     iji  numerable     mmiilcations     of 
which   they   arc    composed,    and    to 
fbrm   an    exact   idea    of   the    bonds 
which  an  ito  elements  in  appearance 
80  heterogeneous  and  confused.     But 
he  was  obliged  to  exercise  great  pru- 
dencii ;  a  dervish,  whdily  preoccupied 
with  heavenly  things,  never  ought  to 
ask  tho  smallest  question  in  regard  to 
affairs  purely  worldly.     Fortunately, 
the  Tartars,  so  terrible  and  sci  impetu- 
ous, when  they  have  completed  their 
forays,  pass  the   remainder   of  their 
tiiao   in   absolute   idleness,  and  then 
they  amuse  themselves  with  intermin- 
able political  and  moral  discussions. 
Vambery,  dropping   his   boads    with 
an  exterior  of  pious  revciy,  lent  an 
attentive  cLr    to    all    these    couver- 
stjtiona,  of  which  he   never   lost  the 
slightest  detail. 

One  thing  which  surprised  him 
among  the  Tui'komeu'  was  to  see  that 
if  all  arc  too  proud  Lo  obey,  no 
one  seems  ambitious  lo  fDmmaod. 
**  Wo  arc  a  [people  without  a  head,** 
they  say ;  **  and  wc  wit^h  no  head* 
Every  one  is  king  in  oar  country/' 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ubacnco  of 
all  ixjstraint,  of  all  authority,  these 
savage  robbers,  the  terror  uf  their 
neighbors,  live  together  amicably,  and 
we  lind  among  them  fewer  robberies 
and  murders,  and  more  morality  tliaa 
among  the  majority  of  the  A:iiatic 
people.     This  is  explained  by  the  ao 
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doa  of  an  all-powerful  law,  which 
exercises    over    the     iDbabilants    of 
the    desert    more  empire     than    rc- 
li^on     itself;      wc     speak     of    the 
I)€b^  iimt  is  to  say,  the  custom,  the 
traditions.      An   invisible   sovereign, 
obeyed  everywhere,  it  sanctions  rob- 
bery and  slavery,  and  all  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Ishim  fall  to  iho  ground  be- 
fore i  t.  **  Ilo \v  /■  asked  Vamb/' ry  one  day 
of  a  Tartar  famous  for  his  robberies 
and   his  great   piety,  *•  how  can  yon 
sell  your  Sonnito  bi-otbcr,  when  the 
Prophet  has  said  expressly:    Every 
Mussulman  is  free  ?'*   **  Bah  I  "  he  re- 
phL»d,  *•  tbo  Koniu,  this  book  of  God^ 
W  more  preeious  than  a  man,  and  yet 
you   buy   and   sell   it ;     Joseph,   the 
&on  of  Jaeob,  was  a  prophet,  and  yet 
they  sold  him,  and  was  ho  ever  the 
worwe  for  it?**     The  influence  of  Deb 
^  extends     tiiroughout     central    Asm ; 
y  in  converting  themselves  to  the  wor- 
pship  of  Moluiramed,  the  nomad  tribes 
^ibavc   taken  oftly  the  exterior   form; 
'they  adored  formerly  the  sun,  the  fi i-c, 
and  other  natural  phenomena — they 
personify  them  tu-day  under  the  name 
^Df  Aliah. 

Many  ancient  and  singular  customs 
are  found  everywhere  in  central  A^ia ; 
I  tnarriagc  is  accompanied  by  eharac- 
Iteristic  rites.     The  young  girl,  in  her 
ifich  bridal  costume,  bravely  bestrides 
1%  furious  courser,  whom  she  urges  to 
Ihm  utmost  speed  ;    with  one  hand  she 
lliolda   the    rein,   with   the   other  she 
ipreases  to  her  bosom  a  lanib  just  kiJ- 
I  ed,  which   the   bridegi-oom,  mounted 
also  on  a   fast   horse,  endeavors  to 
take  from  her.     All  tlie  young  people 
of  the  tribe  take  a  pait  in  tlie  eager 
pursuit,  Sbd  the  sandy  desert  then  be- 
comes  the   theatre   of  this   fantastic 
contest. 

The  ceremoniea  prescribed  for  fu- 
nerals are  not  less  singular.  When  a 
member  of  a  Turkoman  family  dies, 
the  mourners  come  every  day  for  an 
entire  year,  at  the  hour  when  the 
decease*]  expired,  to  utter  sobs  and 
^ries,  in  whJtih  tlie  relations  are  bound 
to  join.  This  custom  seeaiis  to  prove 
that  tlie  Tartars,  soperior  in  Uub  re- 


apect  to  civilized  poopk 
their  dead  a  remembi-ad! 
found  and  more  durable  j 
one  must  abate  a  little  of 
the  tears  and  prolonge 
are  only  a  matter  of  font 
bery  often  could  hardlj 
smile  when  he  saw  the 
family  tranquilly  smokini 
enjoying  his  repast,  interi 
self  DOW  and  then  to  joi 
lamentations  of  the  choir.  ] 
with  the  hidiea  ;  they  cr 
in  the  most  hignbrious  ft 
out  ceasing  to  turn  the  w 
the  cradle.  But  whjit  then 
man  nature  the  same  < 
and  do  the  Turkoman  lad 
much  from  our  ineonsolabj 
whom,  as  La  Fontaine  say 
natu red  malice,  **mournin 
becomes  an  ornament," 

Vamb^^-ry,  venerated  as 

elect  of  the  prophet,  oftoE 

evenings  among  these  Tai 

Then,   surrounded    by  a 

die  nee,  the  troubadour,  ac< 

himself  upon  the  gultari  i 

poetry  of  Koroghi,  of  Am 

ormore  fi^equently  of  Makh< 

O^j^ian  of  the  desert,  whoi 

patriots  regard  as  a  dcmi 

holy  personage,  who  had  I 

ied    in  the  colleges  of  B 

ccived   the   gill;   of  all  6ci 

divine  inspiration.     He  wi 

trausportc*d  in  a  dream  to 

presence  of  the  Prophet  i 

tirl^t    caliphs.       Seized   %vi 

and  fej^r  at  the  sight  of  i 

assembly,  he  prostrated 

throwing   around   him 

perceived   Omai',   the 

Turkomen,  who,  with  n  ben 

signed  him  to  approach.    L 

then  the  benediciioif  of  the 

light   blow    on    the    forelic 

awakened  him.     From  ihi^ 

celestial  {H>QAy  flowed  fron 

lie  composed  heroic  hymna 

Tartars   regard   to-day  os 

beautiful    productions    of  I 

mind. 

About  this  tune,  a  mciU 
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a  trip  to  Atabc^  aod  the 

>  oar  traveller  tft^zod  the  occa- 

I  to  examine  ihe  Gn'ok  ruins  which 

lie  among  theao  savage  peo- 

5lh4i  rMrn.rr^bmocc  of  ihc  coDquests 

A  He   reLX)gnized   the 

riall  biAiii   ij>  the  MttceJ onion  hero  to 

fb(i|)Ose  a    barrier   lo   Uic    menacing 

of    the   desert    iribes.      The 

of  the  Turkomen  shows  how 

onental  unagtnaiion  clotheij  the 

waits   of    hi^tor/   with    poelic   and 

vtponM    fiction.       Alexander,    they 

MJiHasa  profomitlly  rf^liuiouB  Mub- 

vi^Uk  I   and  lis   r  ^  exercise 

lUpoirer  orer  the  :  world,  he 

QWnilded    the    i!^pirits  of  darkneB3, 

md  it  SKiL-i  l<v  his  order  tliat  the  genii 

tail;  1  walL 

N      . ...... ;.ding  the  generous  hos- 

piuHty  of  KUan^faEi,  Vambery   be- 
gun to  get  lire<l  of  his  residence  nt 
GomtiBlit^pe.     The  continual  mids  of 
(WTurltomeQ  peopled  ihelr  tents  with 
»  crowd  of  Feniian  ^^laves,  whi>;^e  tor* 
tims  revolted   utiy  one  who   ha<l   a 
§[)ark  of  humanity*     Thei*e  unhappy 
'  d  for  the  mosL  pan  in 
H'k,  were  dragged  fiom 
loaded  witii  heavy 
lyed    the    slightest 
J I  and  hmderrd  evL^y  attempt 
Khundjtta  liinisclf  possess- 
>tmiig  Iranians  of  eighteen 
^  !  (a.iit^     year»;   and,  pingularly 
idd   maa,  bo  good   und  so 
"^•rwhehned  these  young 
vya  and  insults  on  the 
V  t.     Our  tra  velle  r  could 
trayui'*  hiia-self,  mani* 
"  "I  ^v  k:  ^    I  for  these  poor 

^*tt.  ML»,    the     pity 

till  ->.(]  in  Lia 

y^  vds    him. 

le  t4J  their  ix^- 
lo  gell  cuttle, 
ugB  in  oi-der  to  re- 
rriL'liUul  ca(jtiv- 
I  maltreat 
1   ..it^  hope  of 
^  nforiliom* 

^  .    ^Mv  ij    M  .o  ued    with   joy 

lan  of  Khiva,  for  whom  the 
^^    -  "    ^    ^»r     r;o  of 


:Hii- 


'~i  {^ 


bufPido'a  milk,  had  sent  his  chief  of 
caravans  to  Gomushtepe  to  buy  two 
pair  of  these  animals,  in  order  to  have 
them  acclimated  in  his  own  country. 
To  join  an  officer  who  knew  the  invis- 
ible paths  of  the  desert  better  than 
the  moat  experienced  guides,  was  an 
unexpected  good  fortune  for  the  pil- 
grims, and  Vaml^ery  urged  Ha^yi 
Bilal  to  improve  so  good  an  opportu- 
nity ;  but  liadji  Bilal  was  surprised 
at  the  impatience  of  his  friend,  and  re- 
marked tliat  it  was  extremely  childish, 
"It  is  of  no  use  to  be  in  a  hurry," 
said  he ;  **  you  will  remain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gorghen  until  desUny  nliajl 
decree  that  you  quencli  your  thirst 
at  another  river,  and  it  is  impo^^ible 
to  tell  when  the  will  of  Allah  will  be 
manifested."  This  answer  was  not 
particularly  satLsfttctory  to  Vambery  i 
but  he  could  not  attempt  the  deport 
alone;  he  was  forced  then  to  submit 
to  the  oriental  slowness  of  his  com- 
panions. 

The  little  caravan  was  to  retani  to 
Etrek.  tlie  capital  of  a  tribe  of  war- 
riors, to  wait  until  the  chief  of  cara- 
vans should  join  It,  One  of  fhe  most 
renowned  chiefs  of  '   came 

just  at  this  time  to  €iu  ir.     His 

name  w.is  Kuikhan4p-Pt>  (cluef). 
Hia  sombre  and  wild  physiognomy, 
little  calculated  lo  inspire  confidence, 
pever  brightened  at  the  sight  of  the 
pious  pilgrims ;  neverthcle&s,  out  of  re* 
gard  for  Khandjan,  he  consented  to 
take  tho  hadjis  under  his  protection, 
recommending  to  them  to  l>c  ready  to 
stiirt  with  him  in  two  days,  for  he 
awaiterl  in  order  to  return  to  his  tent 
at  Etrek  only  the  arrival  of  liis  son,  who 
had  gone  on  a  ntid.  Kutkhan  s]K)ke 
of  this  expetlition  with  the  paternal 
pride  which  makes  the  heart  of  a 
European  beat  in  learning  that  his 
son  litis  covered  himself  with  glory  oo 
the  field  of  battle.  Borne  hours  later, 
the  young  man,  followed  by  ae^en 
Turkomen,  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gorghen,  A  great  crowd  had 
gathered,  and  admiration  was  painted 
upon  every  face  when  the  proud 
cavaliers  threw  themselves  with  their 
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prejf    ten    magnificent    horses,    into 

the  midst  of  the  river,  which  they 
crossed  awimining.  Tliey  landed  im- 
mediately, and  even  Vambery,  in 
&pite  of  the  contempt  with  which 
these  acts  of  pillage  inspired  him, 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  these 
bold  warriors,  who,  in  their  short 
riding-habit,  the  chest  covered  with 
their  abundant  curhng  hair,  gaily  laid 
down  their  arms* 

About  noon  the  next  day  the  trav- 
eller quitted  Gomushlepe,  and  was  es- 
corted for  a  considerable  distance  by 
Kliandjan,  who  wishc-d  to  fulfil 
punctually  all  the  duiies  of  hospitality. 
It  was  not  without  lieartfek  rej^ret 
that  ho  parted  from  this  devoted  host, 
from  whom  he  lm<l  received  so  many 
marks  of  interest*  The  pilg:rimd 
travelled  toward  the  north-cast; 
their  road*  which  led  them  from  the 
coast,  was  bordered  by  many  mounds 
raised  by  the  Turkomen  in  memory  of 
their  illustrious  dead.  When  a  war- 
rior died,  every  roan  of  his  tribe  is 
bound  to  throw  at  least  seven  shovels* 
ful  of  earth  upon  his  grave.  So 
these  mausoleums  often  appear  like 
little  hilla.  This  custom  must  be 
very  ancient  amon^  the  Asiatics; 
the  Huns  brought  it  into  Europe,  and 
wo  find  traces  of  it  to-*lay  in  Iltin- 
gary.  Half  a  league  from  Gonmsh- 
tepe  the  little  caravan  reached  magnitt- 
eent  prairie.^  the  herbage  of  which, 
knee-high,  exhaled  a  delicious  fra- 
grance. But  these  blessings  of  na^ 
turc  arc  thrown  away  upon  the  Tur- 
komen, who,  wholly  occupied  in 
robbery  and  pillago,  never  dream  of 
enriching  themselves  by  peaceful  juas- 
toral  occupations*  **Alaar  thought 
our  Euro|>ean,  **  what  charming  vil- 
lages might  shelter  themselves  in  this 
fertile  and  beautiful  country.  When 
win  the  busy  hum  of  life  replace  the 
silence  of  death  which  broods  over 
these  regions?** 

Approaching  Etrek,  the  landscape 
suddenly  changes.  This  lonely  ver- 
dure is  exchanged  for  the  salt  lands 
of  tlie  desert,  whoso  rank  odor  and 
repulsive  appearancv  seem  to  warn 


the  traveller  of  the  mifl^rlngn 

await  him  in  the?*  »  94 

Little    by    little  v    ^ 

ground  l)ecoine  sott  ondtT  fd 
cornel  slipped,  buried  himijelf  1 
step,  and  ga^ro  such  evident  » 
intending  to  throw  him  in  th^ 
that  he  tljoughi  it  prudent  to  di 
without  waiting  for  a  more  pd 
invitation.  After  tramping  al 
and  a  half  in  the  mire  the  p 
reached  Kara  Sengher  (black 
where  rose  the  tent  of  thei] 
Kulklmn-le-Pir.  The  dis 
Etrek  is,  to  the  populate 
l^lazendran  and  Taberistan^ 
word  of  terror  and  mali 
"May  yon  be  carried  to 
is  the  most  terrible  imprecation 
fury  can  extort  from  a  Persian* 
cannot  pass  before  the  tents  of  lb 
komcn  of  Etrek  without  gecii 
unhappy  Iranian  shivcs,  wast 
fatigue  and  privations,  und  bai 
der  the  weight  of  their  cliaioa 
the  notiiad  tribes  of  Tartary  ( 
singular  mixture  of  vice  and  • 
of  justice  and  lawlessness,  of  b 
lence  and  cruelly.  Vambery, 
character  of  dervish,  made  fp 
vinits  among  the  Tartars.  He  I 
returned  loaded  with  pre^cntl 
penetrated  with  gratitude  for 
charitable  hospitality.  To  thii 
ment  succeeded  a  profound  hoj 
the  barbai'ous  treatment  inflictci 
their  slaves.  At  Gomushtejic  1 
spectacle  had  already  revolu^i 
and  yet  this  city,  compared  to 
might  be  considered  the  (T^tima 
of  humanity  and  dvihzation. 

One  day,  returning  to  his  d^ 
Vamb«;ry  met  one  of  tlie  slii 
Kulkhan^  who,    in    a    piteousj 
begged   him   to   give   liirn   to 
This  unfortunate    being   had 
ever  since  morning  in  a  iiclJ 
ons,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
sun,  without  any  other  food  t^ 
fish,  and  without  a  drop  of  vt 
quench  his  thirst.     The  sight 
j)oar  sufferer,  and  of  the  tears 
ran  down  over  his  thick  black 
made    Vambery   'forget    tha 
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^i  impassion 

llo    gave 

,    who  drank 

'    wiLlioiit    hav- 

!;•-•»  1   his    bcno- 

I'jiiropean    and 

on  a  rich  Tartar, 

\";imbery  was  a  dis- 

.  1  Turk,  cried,  with 

!1  show  you  a  spec- 

1  light  you ;  we  know 

•ii-'-iuns  and  the  Turks 

I   viill  ehow  you  one  of 

-■■■■■  i'l  cliains/'      He  then 

.  'J-  ^luscovitc  skive,  whose 

iLvsand  expression  of  pro- 

:eis  touched   Varabdry   to 

^  Go  and  kiss  the  feet  of 

.''  said  the  Turkoman  to  the 

The  poor  fellow  was  about 

t  our  traveller  stopped  him 

■e,  saying  that  he  had  tiiat 

cgun  a  great  purification 

i  did  not  wish  to  be  defiled 

h  of  an  infidel. 

,  messenger  came  to  inform 

9  that  the  chief  of  caravans 

x>  leave,  and  that  he  would 

at  noon  the  next  day  on  the 

yslie  Etrek.     The    hadjis 

?gan  their  journey,  escorted 

Q-lc-Pir,  who,  thanks  to  the 

n  of  Khandjan,  neglected 

the  security  of  his  guests. 

hese  districts  are  infested 

U  and  very  dangerous  for 

he  protection  of  this  grai/' 

rery  useful  to  the  travellers. 

ras,  in  fact,  the  spiritual 

grand  high-priest  of  these 

i;r8 ;  he  united  to  a  char%icter 

crocious  a  consummate  hy- 

lich  made   him  a  curious 

i  desert  chiefs.    One  ought 

iard  this  renowned  bandit, 

lined  so  many  families,  ex- 

3  his  assembled    disciples 

•described  for  purifications, 

them  how  a  good  Mussul- 

to  cut  his  moustache,  etc. 

lioud  ecstasy,  a  perfect  se- 

fruit  of  a  good  conscience, 

meaowhile  upon  the  coun- 


tenances of  these  men,  as  if  they  al- 
ready enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  the  de- 
light of  Mohammed's  paradise. 

The  chief  of  caravans  now  joined 
the  pilgrims.  Vambery  desired  very 
much  to  win  the  good  graces  of  so 
important  a  man,  and  was,  therefore, 
much  alarmed  when  he  saw  that  this 
dignitary,  who  had  received  the  other 
pilgrims  witli  marks  of  great  respect, 
treated  him  with  great  coldness.  Had- 
ji Bilal  eagerly  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  friend.  "  All  tliis,"  he  cried 
angrily,  *^  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  that 
misera1)le  Mehemmed,  who,  even  while 
we  were  in  Etrek,  tried  to  make  us 
believe  that  our  Iladji  Reschid,  so 
holy  and  so  learned  in  the  Koran, 
was  a  European  in  disguise !  The 
Lord,  pardon  my  sins!"  This  was 
the  favorite  exclamation  of  the  good 
dervish  in  his  moments  of  greatest 
agitation.  "  Be  patient,"  he  added, 
addressing  his  companion,  ''once  ar- 
rived at  Khiva,  I  will  set  this  opium- 
eater  right."  Mehemmed  was  an 
Afghan  merchant,  born  at  Kandahar, 
who  had  frequently  met  Europeans. 
He  thought  he  discovered  in  Vambi'ry 
a  secret  agent  travelling,  no  doubt, 
with  great  treasure,  and  he  hoped,  by 
frightening  him,  to  extort  from  him 
considerable  sums  ;  but  the  European 
was  too  cunning  to  be  taken  in  this  trap, 
and  he  found  a  secure  protection  in 
his  reputation  for  sanctity  and  in  the 
generous  friendship  of  Hadji  Bilal. 

This  incident  harl  no  immediate  con- 
sequences. The  chief  of  caravans,  who 
was  now  chief  of  the  united  caravans, 
ordered  each  pilgrim  carefully  to  fill 
his  bottle,  for  they  would  travel  now 
many  days  without  meeting  any  spring. 
Vambury  followed  the  example  of  his 
companions,  but  with  a  negligent  air 
which  Iladji  Salih  thought  himself 
bound  to  reprove.  *'  You  do  not  know 
yet,"  said  ho,  ^  that  in  the  desert  each 
drop  of  water  becomes  a  drop  of  life. 
The  thirsty  traveller  watches  over  his 
bottle  as  a  miser  over  his  treasure ; 
it  is  as  prcdons  to  him  as  his  eye-sight" 

They  travelled  the  whole  day  over 
a  sandy  soil,  at  timea  ilightly  undulal* 
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ing,  bat  where  it  waa  impossible  to 

discover  the  Itmst  Irace  of  a  path. 
The  san  alone  indi edited  their  coarse, 
und  during  the  night  the  k^rvanbashi 
(chief  of  caraTans)  guided  himself 
bj  the  polar  star,  called  by  the  Turko- 
tnen  the  iroD  pin,  because  it  is  motion- 
less. Gmdually  the  Band  gave  place 
to  a  hard  and  flinty  soil,  on  which 
through  the  silent  night  resounded  the 
ibot'fall  of  the  camela.  At  day-break 
the  caravan  stopped  to  take  some 
hours  of  rest,  and  presently  Vambcry 
perceived  tlie  kei-vanbashi  engaged 
eagerly  in  conversation  with  Hadji 
Bilal  and  Hadji  Sallh,  the  euhject  of 
which  their  looks,  constantly  directed 
toward  him,  sufficiently  indicated. 
He  pretended  not  to  observe  it,  and 
occupied  himself  with  renewed  earn- 
estness in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  Koran*  Some  moments  after  his 
fHendd  came  to  hiiii^  and  i^id  ^'hia 
foreign  features  excited  the  distrust  of 
the  kervanhashr,  tor  this  man  had  al- 
ready incurred  tlie  anger  of  tire  king 
bocau^o  he  had  Bome  yeara  before 
conducted  to  Khiva  a  European, 
whom  thiH  single  journey  had  euiibled 
to  put  down  on  paper  witli  dinbolical 
ait  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  country, 
and  ho  never  ehould  be  able  to  save 
his  head  if  ho  committed  another  such 
blmidcn  It  is  with  great  difficulty  " 
added  the  dervishes,  **  that  we  have 
persuaded  hhu  to  take  you  with  us, 
and  he  has  made  it  a  condition,  first, 
that  you  shall  consent  to  be  searched, 
and  secondly,  that  you  wOl  swear,  by 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  that  you  will 
not  carry  about  you  secretly  a  wooden 
pen^  as  these  detectable  Europeans 
always  do.** 

These  words,  we  may  imagine,  were 
not  very  agreeable  to  Vambery,  but 
he  had  too  much  ^elt-conlrol  to  permit 
his  agitation  to  be  seen.  Pretending 
to  be  very  angry,  he  turned  toward 
Hadji  Salih,  and,  loud  enough  to  be 
beard  by  the  chief  of  caravans,  re- 
plied, ^  Hadji,  you  have  eeen  me  in 
Teheran,  and  you  know  who  1  am ; 
say  to  the  kervanba^hi  that  an  honest 
man  ought  not  to  listen  to  the  goraip 


of  an  infidel."  This  pretended  1 
nation  produced  the  desired  effi-d 
one  aftenvard  expressed  a  doi 
regard  to  tlie  pilgrim.  Vamborjl 
not  resolve  to  keep  his  promisd 
whatever  it  might  have  cost  M 
deceive  his  friends,  he  contjnd( 
make  in  secret  somie  rapid  1 
"  Let  one  imagine/*  says  he,  to  6J 
himself*,  "  the  bitter  disap[)ointn:^ 
a  traveller  who  arriving  at  hs% 
long  efforts  and  great  peril,  bd 
spring  for  which  he  has  eagerly  ri 
finds  himself  forbidden  to  moists 
parched  lips.'*  \ 

The  caravan  advanced  i 
through  t!ie  desert ;  in  compassll 
the  camels,  who  suffered  mucn 
t!ie  sand,  upon  wliich  they  could  1 
walk,  the  pilgrims  dismounted  ' 
the  road  became  very  bad.  Tlje^el 
marches  were  a  severe  ti-iol  to 
bvry  on  account  of  his  lameneii 
he  endeavored  to  forget  hia  0 
and  to  take  a  part  in  the  noisy  cit 
sal  ions  of  his  companions.  The  n) 
of  the  kervanbashi,  a  Turkott 
Kliiva,  entertained  a  particularj 
lion  for  liim ;  full  of  respect  I 
cbai'acter  as  dervish,  and  won  I 
benevolence  of  Iiis  looks,  he  took 
pleas ui*e  in  talking  to  him  of  hi 
the  only  manner  in  which  the  prf 
tions  of  the  Prophet  jw  I 

sjK?ak  of  the  young  wil«  u 

Iet\  at  home*  Separated  ibr  a  1 
year  from  the  object  of  his  tendi 
Khali  Mallah  appealed  to  the  al 
of  the  pretended  hadji  to  pieitl 
veil  which  absence  had  plarcdlid 
himselfand  his  family.  Varab<5ryi 
ly  tooTt  the  Komn,  pronounee<J 
aibabstio  words,  closed  his  cyfl 
opened  the  book  preeiaely  at  a  pi 
in  wliich  women  are  spoken  of 
interpreted  the  sacred  text  saf 
draw  from  it  an  oracle  & 
vague,  at  which  the  young  Ti 
transported  with  joy. 

On  the  27lb  of  May  the 
reached  the  table-lands  of  K 
a  eliain  of  mountains  sarroimi 
vast  valleys,  to  the  west  of  w! 
tend  ruina  probably  of  Greek 
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I  Tbo  DOiDSids  who  inliabit  this  distriet 
\mne  m  cmwds  to  vbit  the  caravan, 
kibr  tome  hours  the  encampment 
~'  !  iippearancc  of  a  bazaar.     The 
nts  and  droirers  who  accompa- 
?  kerranba^hi  concluded  import- 
RfgaiDt  with  the  natives,  mostly 
lit  s   b«t  Vamberv  wns  surpris- 
r,  instead  of  giving 
Btec  to  the  credi- 
1t  in  his  own  pock- 
pen  n  coidd  not  retrain 
-  pf  this,  and  he  receiTcd 
;Iui  merchants  ihia  angwer 
'    ^     '       Hcity:    **What 
ibu  I  per?  it  would 

Dot  4j  oic  ,iny  good ;  but  the  debtor 
tajpattB  it  in  order  to  remind  him  of 
tbe  smoimt  of  the  debt  and  of  the 
im  wbcn  it  is  to  be  paid," 
Two  liays  after  a  dark  blue  cloud 
in  the  horizon  toward  the 
L(  tli»  was  Petit-Balkan,  the 
,  the  picturesque  landscapes* 
Md  dk-  rich  mineral  resources  of 
wiiicb  are  celebrated  in  all  IVrkoman 
POK^.  The  travcUera  passed  along 
tiie  ehaxn  of  mountains,  perceiving 
toe  and  there  green  and  fertile  prui- 
Ml,  aod  yet  the  profound  solitude  of 
fc»  bmntifbi  ralleys  filled  the  bouI 
"t  i  tn  ess*     Beyond  eom- 

i;  Desert,  where  the 

^Mler  isarebt.^  for  many  weeks 
^Hant  finding  a  drop  of  water  to 
fsfndi  he  thirst,  or  a  tree  to  shelter 
Ub  from  the  mys  of  the  sun*  In 
wartfgr  the  cold  is  intense,  in  Bummcr 
^liot;  bot  the  two  seasons  present 
Bl  ttjiiiii  dttQger,  and  frequent  tem- 
ped p\i'aliow  up  whole  caravans  nn- 
tejrifb  of  snow  or  whirlwinds  of 
liBi 

*fil  pimortioD,''  eajs  Vambery, 
''iiCiK^  outlines  of  Balkan  disappear 
Wft  tbc  bnrizcm,  the  limitless  desert 
^k^   if  ible   and    majestic, 

Ibii«ft'  )t  that  imagination 

tfe)  cnUiiisiAsm  enter  largely  into  the 
Nbttad  ynpression  produced  by  iho 
^  of  tbcse  immense  solitudes*  I 
feifcd  myself.  In  my  own  belov- 
^Wimttf  I  have  oHen  seen  vast 
pUn  of  Mtod;  in  Persia  I  havo 
VQU  in.    14 


crossed  the  salt  desert  j  but  how  differ- 
ent were  my  feelings  to-day  I  It  is 
not  hnagination,  it  is  nature  herself 
who  lights  the  sacred  torch  of  inspira* 
lion.  Tlie  intcrmiDable  hills  of  sand^ 
the  titter  absence  of  life,  the  frightful 
calm  of  death,  the  purple  tints  of  the 
sun  at  his  rising  and  setUng,  all  warn 
us  that  we  are  in  the  Great  Desert, 
all  £11  our  souls  with  an  inexpressible 
emotion.** 

After  travelling  many  days,  the 
provision  of  water  beginning  to  he 
exliaustod,  Vamljery  knew  for  the 
first  time  the  horrible  tortures  of 
thirst.  "Alas!"  he  thought,  " saving 
and  blessed  water,  the  most  precious 
of  all  the  elcmeuts,  how  little  have  I 
known  your  value!  what  would  I  not 
give  at  this  moment  lor  a  few  drops 
of  your  divine  substance  1"  The  un- 
fortunate traveller  had  lost  his  appe- 
tite, ho  experienced  an  excessive 
prostration,  a  devouring  tire  consum- 
ed his  veins,  he  sank  upon  the  ground 
in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustton. 
Suddenly  ho  heard  resound  the  magic 
words,  *'  Water  I  water  1*'  lie  looked 
up  and  saw  the  kenranbashi  distribute 
to  each  of  his  companions  two  glasses 
of  the  precious  liquid-  The  gorvd 
Turkoman  had  the  habit  whenever 
he  crossed  the  desert  of  hiding  a 
certaiQ  quantity  of  water,  which  he 
distributed  to  the  members  of  his  car- 
avan when  their  sufferings  became  in- 
tolerable. This  unexpected  succor 
revived  the  strength  of  Vambery,  and 
he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
Tartar  proverb :  ^^  The  drop  of  water 
given  in  the  dcaeit  to  the  traveller 
dying  of  tliirst,  eJkees  a  hundred 
years  of  am  J* 

The  next  day  numerous  tracks  of 
gazelles  and  wild  asses  announced  to 
the  travellers  that  springs  were  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood ;  thither 
they  hastened  to  fill  their  bottles,  and, 
relieved  now  from  all  anxiety  lest 
water  should  fail  them  before  their 
arrival  at  Khiva,  they  gave  themselves, 
up  to  transports  of  joyful  enthusi- 
asm. Toward  evening  they  reached 
the  table*land  of  Kaflaukir,  an  island 
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of  verdure  in  the  middt  of  a  sea  of 

Band.  1\A  fertile  soil,  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  gives  asylum  to 
a  great  number  of  animals  ;  two  deep 
treQchea  eurroond  i\m  oasi^,  which 
the  Turkomcn  &ay  are  ancient  branch- 
es of  the  Oru3.  The  caravan,  instead 
of  going  directly  to  Khiva,  mado  a 
ciFCuit  to  avoid  a  tribe  of  marauders  ; 
the  first  of  June  it  airived  within 
sight  oflhegrcatTai'tar  city,  which,  with 
ltd  domes,  its  minarets,  its  smiling  gar- 
dens, the  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
garrounds  it,  apP^^'^J'^tl  to  the  travel- 
lers, worn  by  the  monotony  of  the  dc* 
sert,  an  epitome  of  the  delights  of 
nature  and  of  civilisation. 

III. 

On  entering  the  city  their  admira- 
tion waa  somewhat  lessened,  Khiva 
ij  composed  of  three  or  four  thousand 
houses,  constructed  of  earth,  scattered 
about  iu  all  directions  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  also  of  clay,  ten  feet 
high.  But  at  every  step  the  pious 
Kiiivites  offered  theoi  bread  and  dried 
fruft«t,  begging  their  blessing.  For  a 
long  time  Khiva  had  not  received 
within  its  walls  so  great  a  number  of 
hadjis;  every  face  exprt'ssed  aston- 
ishment and  admiration,  and  on  all 
sides  resounded  acclamations  of  wel- 
43Dme.  Entering  into  the  bazaar,  I iadji 
Bilal  intoned  a  sacred  canticle,  In 
which  his  companions  joined  ;  the 
voice  of  Vambcry  predominated ;  and 
\m  emotion  was  very  great  when  he 
&aw  the  surroundmg  crowd  rush  to- 
ward him,  to  kiss  hL^  hands,  bis  feet 
covered  with  dust,  and  even  the  rags 
which  composed  his  dress. 

According  to  the  usage  of  the 
country,  the  travellers  returned  im- 
mediately to  the  caravan  which 
jiervcd  us  custom-house.  The  princi- 
pal m-hrum  (royal  chamberlain)  ful- 
filled the  functions  of  director ;  hardly 
had  he  addressed  the  usual  questions 
to  tin*  kervanbaslii  when  the  miserable 
Arghan  before  spoken  of^  furious  at 
liaving  been  thwarted  in  his  avari- 
doiis  doiagniif  adTanelng,  tntA  in  a 


tone  of  raillery:  "Wc 

to  IQjiva  three  interestio] 
and  a  biped  who  is  w 
The  finst  part  of  the 
course,  alluded  to  the  b 
had  been  brought  from 
the  second  was  pointed 
Inatanily  all  eyes  wero 
him,  and  he  could  distiuj 
the  murmurs  of  the  crowi 
'^  Spy,  European,  Russtail 
his  agitation  1  The  khan 
cruel  fanatic,  had  lite  re  pi 
ducing  to  slavery  or  d< 
horrible  tortures  all  eusp 
gets.  In  thjB  cracrgenc 
Mas  not  inlimidatcdj  d 
considered  the  possible 
of  his  bold  enterprise, 
death  in  the  face. 

The  mehrum,  lifting  hit 
sidcrcd  the  foreign  countei 
unknown,  and  rudely  ordl 
approach.  Vambcry  wai 
reply  when  Ilaiyi  Bilal, 
know  what  was  going 
entered  to  introduce  his  1 
Khivitc  officer;  the  cxtG 
Turkoman  dervish  inspin 
confidence  that  suspicioai 
stantly  changed  into  rei 
cases. 

This  peril  avoided,  Vai 
not  deny  that  his  Europe 
raised  in  his  way  every 
difficulties  ;  he  must  have 
pixttector  always  ready  to 
He  presently  remembered 
portant  man,  named  Shuk 
who  had  been  for  ton  yei 
dor  to  thu.  sultan  from  i 
Khiva,  must  know  Constai 
every  official  of  that  city* 
thought  he  should  find  ii 
tary   the   support   which 
and  he  repaired  the  samoi 
mtfdusse     (college)     of 
Emin  Klian,  where  ho 
formed  that  an  efibndi, 
lived  from  Stamboul, 
him,  the  ex-miniiter  ij 
peared.     His  surprise, 
greats  was   not  dimini&hi 
saw  enter  a  mendicant 
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niga   and   fn^btfuUy   dlsfigared ;  but 
[  liter  exctiangmg  a  few   words   witli 
.  bb  struDge   visitor,  hh  dia trust  van- 
ished;   he    addressed    him    question 
a!\er   qaestion   regarding   his  friends 
wbom  he  had  left  at  Constantinople, 
and,  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  hear- 
itig  him  speak  of  them,  he  foi^got  to 
\  a  doubt  regarding  the  supposed 
lity    of   the    traveUer.     "In    the 
Mme  of  God,  xny  dear  efiendi/'  said 
be  ft!  hsf,  **  how  could  jou  quit  such 
I  f  ^  Stamboul  to  eome  into 

our  'ountry  ?'*     The  pi^tend- 

ed  Rcscliid  sighed  deeply.  **Ah, 
rT  he  replied,  putiinjr  a  hnnd  upon 
I  cjca  in  sign  of  obedience.  Shuk- 
"  I  was  too  good  a  Mussulman  not 
to  undoratand  these  words;  be  was 
persuaded  that  his  gueat  belonged  io 
wme  orrler  of  dervishes,  and  bad  been 
chftrgBii  by  hi3  pir  (spiritual  chief) 
witb  eome  mission  wbieh  a  didcijilb 
wa!  boiinil  to  accomplish  eyen  at  the 
peril  of  hi?  life.  Without  asking  any 
^^'  '  I  nation  3,   be   merely   in- 

tj'-  Line  of  the  order  to  which 

Yttmik^rjf  was  attached.  Viunbrry 
Bajtioned  the  Nakish  bendi,*  implying 
I  Bukhara  was  the  end  of  lii3  pil* 
age^  and  he  retii^d,  leaving  the 
hivito  minister  marvelling  at  hi*i 
Icamiug^  bis  wit,  his  sanctity,  and  his 
titeiajve  acquaintance* 

Tbe  khan,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
iToriE,  the  first  who  had  ever  come 
fro©  Constantinople  to  Khiva,  sent 
in  aU  haste  a  yasoul  (officer  of  the 
CO' J  r  tlie  European  a  small 

P"  nform  him  that  the  kaz' 

ixign)  would  give  him  andi- 
same  evening,  for  he  greatly 
to  receive  the  blessing  of  a 
;  bora  in  the  holy  land.     Our 
tlierefore,  accompanied    by 
Bay,  who  made  it  a  point 
blm,  repaired  to  the  palace 
nI:i!iI.'  t.tntinrchi     We   will 
vLte  himself  this 


tbc     boui'     of     public 


audience,  and  the  principul  entrance 
and  balls  of  the  palace  were  filled 
with  petitioners  of  ever/  rank,  sex, 
and  age.  The  crowd  respectfully 
made  way  at  our  approach,  and  ray 
ear  was  agreeably  tickled  when  1 1 
heard  the  women  say  to  each  other: 

*  Hee  the  holy  dervish  fmm  Con-  ' 
stantinople;  ho  comes  to  ble^s  our 
khan,  and  may  Allah  hear  his 
prayer  !*  Shukrullah  Bay  had  takeo 
care  to  make  it  known  that  I  was 
very  ijitimate  with  the  highest  digni- 
taries in  Stamboul,  and  that  nothing 
should  bo  omitted  to  render  my  recep- 
tion most  solemn.  After  waiting  a 
few  moments,  two  yasouls  camo  to 
take  me  by  the  arm,  and,  with  the 
most  profound  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect, conducted  me  in  the  presence  of 
Seid  RIehemmed  Khan- 

**The  prince  waa  seated  upon  a 
sort  of  platform,  his  left  arm  resting 
upo:i  a  velvet  cuihion,  his  right  hand 
holding  a  golden  sceptre.  According 
to  the  prc^jcribed  ceremonial,  I  raised 
my  two  hands,  a  gesture  which  waa 
immediately  imitated  by  the  khan 
and  others  present ;  then  I  recited  a 
ver^e  from  the  Koran,  followed  by  a 
prayer  much  used  beginning  with  the 
words :  *  AUahuma  liabbinaJ  I  con- 
cluded with  an  amen^  which  I  pro* 
noimced  with  a  resounding  voice, 
holding  my   beard  with  both   hands. 

*  Kaboul  boljai/T  (may  thy  prayer 
be  beard),  responded  in  unison  all 
the  nssistants*  Then  I  approached 
the  sovereign  and  exchanged  with 
him  the  momafeha,*  after  which  1 
retired  a  few  steps.  The  khan  ad- 
dressed me  several  questions  regarding 
the  object  of  xny  journey,  and  ray  iin- 
pressions  in  crossing  the  Great  Desert* 

** '  My  sufferings  have  been  great/ 
I  replied,  *  but  ray  reward  is  greater 
yet,  since  I  am  permitted  to  behol4  * 
the  splendor  of  your  glorious  majesty. 
I  return  thanks  to  Allah  for  this  fa^ 
V or,  and  I  see  in  it  a  good  omen  for 
the  rest  of  my  pilgrimage.' 


CBlfVinUi^d   ordar   wlilch   origliiiitcd   In 
,  «toepi  Its  priodfi*!  •tlAblistimMLt  tclU 


^  Salute  p»«eribed  hj  the  Koran,  dtirlnf 
wtifclj  the  rlKht  and  left  haod  or  e«cb  party  nra 
placed  AotJj  oue  apon  Uie  oUi«r. 
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•*The  kin|r,  evidently  flattered, 
a.skc<I  how  long  I  proposed  to 
remain  at  Kliiva,  and  if  I  were  pro- 
vided witli  tlu*  necessary  funds  for 
pursuinj;  my  journey. 

'•  *  My  intention,'  I  replied,  *  is  to 
visit  before  my  departure  the  tombs 
of  the  saint.^  who  repose  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kliiva.  As  to  the  means  of 
pursuin;^  my  journey,  I  j?ive  myself 
no  anxiety.  We  der\'ishefl  occupy 
ourselves  v<*ry  little  with  fiuch  trifles. 
The  sacnvl  breathinjx  whieli  I  have 
received  from  the  chief  of  my  order 
suffices,  moreover,  to  ^astain  me  four 
or  five  days  without  any  other  nour- 
ishment ;  thereiure  th<j  only  prayer 
which  I  address  to  heaven  is  that 
your  majesty  may  live  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years/ 

'*My  words  had  gained  the  good 
graces  of  the  khan ;  he  ofiered  me  twen- 
ty ducats,  and  promised  to  make  me  a 
present  of  an  ass.  1  declined  tho 
tirst  of  these  presents,  because  pover- 
ty is  tho  ue(n.*9sary  attribute  of  a 
dervish  ;  but  I  accepted  the  animal 
with  sratitude,  not  without  piously  re-' 
marking  that  the  pn'cept  of  the  Pro- 
phet requires  that  a  white  ass  should 
be  used  for  pilgrimages.  The  king 
assured  me  that  I  should  have  one  of 
tliis  color,  and  he  put  an  end  to  tho 
interview,  begging  me  to  accept  at 
least  during  my  short  residence  in  his 
capital  two  tewjhe  (1  franc  50  cen- 
times) a  day  for  my  maintenance. 

*'I  retired  joyfully,  receiving  at 
c%*ery  step  the  respectful  homage  of  the 
crowd,  and  regained  my  own  dwelling. 
Once  alone,  I  uttered  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction, thinking  of  the  danger  which 
1  had  incurred,  and  the  Imppy  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  escaped  it.  This 
dissolute  khan,  savage  and  brutal 
tyrant,  had  ti-eated  me  with  unex- 
ampled kindness ;  I  was  now  free 
from  all  fear,  and  at  liberty  to  go 
where  I  liked.  Daring  the  entire 
eveuing,  the  audience  of  the  khan 
was  present  to  my  mind ;  I  saw 
again  the  Asiatic  despot,  with  his  pal- 
lid countenance,  his  eyes  deeply  sunk 
In    the  orbits,  his    beard    sprinkled 


with  white,  his  white  lips  and  trem- 
bling voice.  So,  I  thoujflit,  Providence 
has  {permitted  that  iunaticism  itself 
should  serve  as  a  bit  to  this  sus- 
picious and  cruel  tyrant." 

It  was  soon  understood  in  Khiva 
that   the  dervish   of    Constantinople 
was  in  great  favor  with   the  kbao, 
therefore    tlie    notables  of  the  citj 
delayed  not  to  overwhelm  him  with 
visits  and  invitations ;    the  ouUnm 
especially,  anxious  to  enlighten  them- 
selves with   his   light,  asked  him  t 
thousand  questions  regarding  variou 
religious  observances.     Vambcry,  re- 
pressing his  impatience,  was  obliged 
to  spend  whole  hours  instructing  thew 
fervent  disciples  on   the   manner  of 
washing  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  face; 
explaining  to  them  bow,  not  to  vio- 
late any  precept,  the  true  believcn 
ought  to  sit  down,  to  rit>e,  to  walk, 
ricep,  etc.     The  pretended  pilgrim, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Stamboul,  venerated  seat  of  religion, 
])assed  for  an  infallible  oracle,  for  the 
sultan    of    Constantinople    and   the 
grandees  of  his  court  are  regarded  at 
Khiva  as  the  most  accomplisLed  ob* 
servers  of  the  law.   They  there  reprfr- 
sent  the  Turkish  em|)eror  as  coiffe  in 
a  turban  at  least  tif^y  or  sixty  yards 
long,  wra]>ped  in  a  long  trailing  robe, 
and  wearing  a  beard  which  falls  to 
the  girdle.    To  inform  the  Khivites 
that  this  prince  dresses  like  a  £un>- 
pean,  and  has  his  clothes  cut  by  Dua- 
autoy,  would  only  excite  their  pioas 
indignation  ;  any  one  who  would  at- 
tempt   to    disabuse    them  on    these 
points  would  pass  for  an  impostor, 
and  would  only   risk  his  own  life. 
Vambery  was  obliged  to  answer  the 
most  ridiculous  questions  :    one  wish- 
ed to  know  if  in  the  whole  worU 
there  was  any  city  to  be  compared  to 
Khiva ;   another,  if  the  meab  of  the 
grand  sultan  were  sent  to  him  eveiT 
day  from  Mecca,  and  if  it  only  tow 
one  minute  for  them  to  come  from  the 
Kaaba  to  the  palace  at  CoDstantimv 
pie.     What  would  these  picas  en- 
thusiasts say  if  they  could  know  with 
what  honor  OkaimuiF'LaJIm  and  Okth    , 
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tmthMiWfeaaiX  figure  upon  the  ta« 
Lie  of  die  iu!tual  soooeaaor  of  tlie 
Propl»«l  ? 

The  coQTeot  which  gave    asylam 

to  ibe  pUgrimfl  served  ako  as  a  ptib- 

Ikt  iqaare  j  it  contaiued  a  mosque,  tbe 

wart  of  which*  oroamented   with   a 

^>iece  of  water  surrouodecl  with  beau* 

liful  trees,  was  the  favorite  lounge  of 

all  ihe  idlf  people  in  town.  The  wotti- 

(m  cama  Uiere  to  fill  the  heavy  jugs 

^tiich  they  afterward  carried  to  their 

tttiog^      Iklore  than  one  of  these 

(o  the  European  the  daughters 

his  dear  Htrngary;  be  look  great 

plnAitre  10  watching  them,  and  never 

nsfuied  them  his  blessing,  his  f^owder 

of  liie»  or  even  hift  sacrtd  breathing* 

which  iiad   tlie  power  of  curing  all 

inirmitiea.     On  theae  occasional  the 

nek  peii^on  squatted  upon  the  thresh* 

«id©f  tije  door,  the  pretende<l  dervish, 

ittmtg  his  lips  ad  if    in  pniyer^  ex- 

tttdfd  A  hood  over  the  patient,  tJieo 

Sheathed  three  times  upon  her  and 


ttlti^rrrl  ■ 


f-»fVklr+ii  f 


fri. 


jh,  Veiy  often 
s  fancied  that 
tMi  itamediate  relief, 
r of  the  imagination  I 
hnie  that  VamU'Ty  was 
jtir  had  assembled  there 
ea  rouad  all  the  rich 
J  these  came  to  the 
&&rkt^  liot  60  uiuch  to  buy  and  sell 
II  lo  g;nUify  that  love  of  did]jlay  eo 
wtti'rate  among  the  OrientaU ;  their 
piithftM*  were  often  limited  to  a  few 
Diidlce  or  similar  trifles  ;  but  it  was  an 
QtoeUrDl  occasion  to  parade  their  beau- 
^  hof^ea^  to  diaplay  their  richest 
^bliesand  their  finetit  weapons.  Khi- 
%ntoPeover,  is  the  centre  of  ati  active 
•■niBcrcc;  bf^side  the  fruits,  which 
•^py  great  renown,  and  arc  exported 
•' Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Chiaa, 
^»t«U*  of  the  tair  contain  excellent 
rrtl  articles.  Beside  the 
p'hapanu  n  kind  of  dressing 
Iken  Btu^fi^ 
^  1  the  iinens 

^^  of  Kliiva, 

r,  iron  sent 
d  for  cot- 
lie  caravans 


deliver  in  the  spring  at  the  markets 
of  Orenbourg,  and  in  the  autumn  at 
those  of  Astrakan.  The  transactions 
with  Bokhara  are  equally  importxkDti 
they  export  thither  robes  and  linens, 
and  receive  in  exchange  tea,  spiceSf 
paper,  and  fancy  articles. 

Vambrry,  divided  between  the 
friendship  of  Hiwlji  Bilal  and  big 
daily  increai^ing  intimacy  with  SLuk- 
ruliah  Bay,  led  a  very  agreeable  life 
at  Khiva,  Unhappily  this  calm  was 
troubled  by  tbe  secret  intrigues  of  the 
mehter  (minister  of  the  interior),  who 
was  a  personal  enemy  of  the  Kbivite 
ambassador.  lie  persuaded  the  khan 
that  our  traveller  waa  a  secret  agent 
of  the  Bultan  of  Bokhara,  and  Seid  Mc- 
heraraed  resolved  to  have  asccond  inter- 
view with  the  would-be  dervish, and  sub- 
m  i  t  him  t o  a  6  tri  ct  e xam  tnal  ion .  Vam- 
bCry,  exiiansted  by  the  extreme  heat, 
was  taking  a  siestii  in  his  cell  when  he 
was  warned  by  a  messenger  to  report 
himself  to  the  sovereign.  Surprised 
at  this  unexpected  order,  he  departed 
with  some  anxiety.  In  order  to  reach 
the  palace  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
grand  square,  where  were  assembled 
all  the  prisoners  taken  in  a  recent 
war  against  the  neighboring  tribe  of 
the  Tchandors,  and  the  sight  of  these 
unfortunate  beings  impressed  him 
most  painfully.  The  khan  in  com- 
pany with  the  niihter  awaited  his  ar- 
rival ;  he  overwhelmed  him  with  art- 
ful questions,  and  said  that,  knowing 
how  thoroughly  verged  he  was  in  the 
worklly  sciences,  he  should  like  very 
much  to  see  him  write  some  lines  after 
the  manner  of  StanibouL  The  neces- 
sary materials  having  been  brought, 
Vambeiy  wrote  the  following  epistle, 
when,  under  pompous  flowers  of  rhet- 
oric^ he  s!ip|>ed  in  a  bit  of  raillery 
pointed  at  the  mehter,  who  %va8  ex- 
tremely vaua  of  his  own  beautitiil 
writing : 

**  IMost  mojesticn^  powerftil,  terrible, 
and  formidable  monai'chand  sovereign: 

"  Inundated  with  the  royal  favor,  the 
poorest  and  most  humble  of  your  ser- 
vants has,  until  this  day,  consecrated 
little  time  to  the  study  of  penmanship, 
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for  be  remembara  tbe  Arab  proverb  : 
*Tbo8e  who  havn  a  beauliiul  hand- 
writiog  liave  ordinarily  very  little 
wiL*  But  bo  knows  abo  tbe  Persian 
adage :  *  E%'ery  defect  wbicb  pleases 
a  king  becomes  a  virtue/  This  is 
why  ho  ventures  respectfully  to  pre- 
sent those  lines.*' 

The  khan,  charmed  with  tbe  pom- 
pous eloquence  of  our  traveller,  made 
him  Bit  beside  him,  offered  him  tea 
and  bread,  and  had  wiih  bira  a  long 
political  conversation,  the  subject  of 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  before- 
hand. In  bis  quality  of  dervish,  the 
adroit  European  maiulained  an  aus* 
tcre  silence,  Seid  Mehemmcd  drew 
from  him  with  great  difficulty  some 
sententious  plirases,  which  offered  not 
the  slightCfit  pretext  to  the  malicious 
designs  of  the  mebter. 

On  leaving  the  royal  atidiei]ce«  a 
yasoul  conducted  Varabrry  to  the 
treasurer  to  receive  his  daily  allow- 
aiioe.  lie  was  obliged  to  cross  a  vast 
courts  where  a  bon^iblc  spectacle 
awaited  him.  Throe  hundred  Tehan- 
dors,  covered  with  rags  and  wa^tt^d 
by  hunger  till  ihey  looked  like  living 
skeletons,  were  expectbg  the  sentence 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate.  The 
younger  ones,  chained  one  to  another 
by  iron  collars,  were  to  be  gold  as 
slaves  or  given  as  presents  to  tlio  fa* 
vorites  of  the  king.  More  cruel  pun- 
ishments were  reserved  for  tlinse 
whose  age  caused  I  hem  to  be  consid- 
ered as  chiefs.  AV'hilc  some  of  them 
were  conducted  to  the  block  upon 
which  already  many  beads  had  fallen, 
eight  of  these  unhappy  old  men  were 
thrown  upon  the  ground  while  the  ex- 
eeutioner  tore  out  their  eytis.  It  is 
irapoasible  to  enter  upon  the  frightful 
details  of  these  barbarous  punishments. 
Arriving  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer, 
Vambery  found  him  singularly  occu- 
pied in  sorting  silken  vestments  of 
dazzling  colors,  covered  with  large 
golden  embroidery.  These  were  the 
ihilcttf  or  robes  of  honor,  w^hicb  were 
to  be  aent  to  the  camp  to  recompense 
tlio  services  of  the  warriors;  they 
were  d€8ignated  as  robes  of  four^  twelve^ 


twenty,  or  forty  heads. 
mode  of  dlstingntshing  the 
the  designs  upon  the  tissue  in  i 
explained,  having  excited  the  curi 
of  Vambijry,  be  inquired  the  rl 
"Whatr  was  the  reply,  **  hatij 
never  seen  similar  ones  in  Tui| 
In  that  case,  come  to-morrow  to  \ 
at  the  distribution  of  these  glQ 
emblems.  The  most  beaiitiful  ol' 
vestments  are  intended  for  ihol 
diers  who  have  brought  forty  en^ 
heads,  the  most  simple  for  thod 
have  furnished  only  four."  In  sp 
the  hoiTor  which  this  cnstom  ini 
the  European  could  not  wiihoj 
citing  suspicion  refuse  the  invfl 
thus  extended  to  him.  Aceon] 
the  next  monmig  he  saw  arrll 
the  principal  square  of  Khiva  a  ] 
red  cavaliers  covered  with  duscj 
one  of  them  led  at  least  one  pi^ 
fastened  to  the  pommel  of  the  9i 
or  to  tho  tail  of  his  horse ;  wo«md 
children  bound  in  the  same  nu 
making  a  part  of  the  booty.  Dl 
all  iho  soldiers  carried  behind  '| 
large  bags  tilled  with  heads  d 
from  the  vanqu  ished.  They  dcHJ 
tbe  captives  to  the  officer  in  cj 
and  then  emptied  their  bags,  it 
out  the  contents  u{K>n  the  groum] 
as  much  indifference  n»  if  the]| 
been  potatoes.  These  noble  wiu 
received  in  exchange  an  attcstalj 
their  great  exploits,  and  this  * 
would  give  them  a  right  after*  | 
days  to  a  pecuniary  recompens6Mi 
These  barbarous  customs  arei^ 
culiar  to  Khiva  ;  they  are  found' 
central  Asia*  Tradition,  law,  all 
Ugion  agree  in  sanctioning  \ 
During  the  first  years  of  hid  \ 
tho  khan  of  Khiva,  wishing  U 
play  his  zeal  for  the  Mussulmaol 
pi'oceeded  with  the  utmost  riga( 
only  against  the  heretic  Tchd 
but  also  against  his  own  subjedl 
were  found  guilty  t>f  the  least  I 
tion  of  the  coramandmenls 
Prophet.  The  oulema*  ende 
to  modemle  the  too  ardent  pieljl 
king ;  huU  notwithstanding 
ter^eutioni  not  a  day  |>i 
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some  peraoa  admitted  to  aadience 
of  the  khan  being  dragged  from  the 
ptlace,  after  heariDg  the  words,  equiv- 
alent to  his  death-warfant :  ^  Alib 
harin  /*  (take  him  awaj). 

Not¥rith8tanding   the    cruelties  bj 
which  SHuya  is  disgraced,  ii  was  in 
this  city  that  Yamb^rj  passed,  under 
the  costume  of  a  dervish,  the  most 
agreeable  days  of  his  journey.    When- 
ever he  appeared  in  public  places  he 
ns  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  faith- 
ful, who  heaped  presents  upon  him. 
Thus,  though  he  never  accepted  con- 
lidenble  sums,  and  though  he  shared 
the  ofierings   of  the  pious  believers 
with  his  brethren  the  had^is,  his  sit- 
uation was  much  improved;  he  was 
provided   with    a    well-lined    purse, 
vA  a  vigorous  ass ;  in  short,  he  was 
perfecdy  equipped  for  his   journey. 
Hb  eompanions  were  very  anxious  to 
uiire  at  Bokhara,  fearing  that  the 
heatmigfat  render  it  impracticable  to 
croes  the  desert,  and  they  urged  Vam- 
bery  to  terminate  his  preparations  for 
departure.    Before    quitting    Khiva 
ov  Enropean  wished  to  bid  adieu  to 
^  excdlent    protector    to    whose 
^ntaUe  reception  he  owed  so  much. 
**  1 WM  deeply  moved,"  he  says, "  to 
bear  the  arguments  which  the  good 
Skuknillah  Bay  employed  to  dissuade 
me  from  my  enterprise.    He  painted 
^^m  under    the    most    gloomy 
*<^  the  distrustful  and  hypocriti- 
cal emir,  hostile  to  all  strangers,  and 


who  had  even  treacherously  put  to 
death  a  Turk  sent  to  him  by  Reschid 
Pacha.  The  anxiety  of  this  worthy 
old  man,  so  convinced  at  first  of  the 
reality  of  my  sacred  character,  sur- 
prised me  extremely.  I  began  to 
think  that  he  had  penetrated  the  se- 
cret of  my  disguise,  and  perhaps 
divined  who  I  was.  Accustomed  to 
European  ideas,  Shukrullah  Bay  un- 
derstood our  ardor  for  scientific  re- 
searches, for  in  his  youth  he  had 
passed  many  years  in  St,  Petersburg, 
and  often  also,  during  his  residence  in 
CJonstantinople,  he  had  formed  afiec- 
tionate  intimacies  with  Europeans. 
Was  it  on  this  account  that  he  had 
manifested  so  warm  a  friendship  for 
me?  In  parting  from  him  I  saw  a 
tear  glisten  in  his  eye ;  who  can  tell 
what  sentiment  caused  it  to  fiow  ?" 

Vamb^ry  gave  the  khan  a  last 
benediction.  The  prince  recommended 
to  him  on  his  return  from  Samarcande 
to  pass  through  his  capital,  for  he 
wished  to  send  with  the  pilgrim  a 
representative,  charged  to  receive  at 
Constantinople  the  investiture  which 
the  masters  of  Khiva  wish  to  obtain 
from  every  new  sultan.  This  was 
by  no  means  the  plan  of  our  traveller. 
"  KUmety'  he  replied,  with  his  habitu- 
al presence  of  mind;  a  word  alto- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  his  character, 
and  which  signifies  that  one  commits 
a  grave  sin  when  one  counts  upon  the 
future. 
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From  Aabrey  D«  Ycre*!  lUj  Carolt. 

MATEB    DIVINiB    ORATIiB. 

The  gifts  a  mother  sbowen  cadi  daj 
Upon  her  sofUy-clamorous  brood : 

The  gifts  they  value  but  for  play, — 
The  graver  gifts  of  clothes  and  food^— 

Whence  come  they  but  from  him  who  sows 
With  harder  hand,  and  reaps,  the  soil ; 

The  merit  of  his  laboring  brows, 
The  guerdon  of  his  manly  toil  ? 

From  him  the  grace :  through  her  it  stciids 
Adjusted,  meted,  and  applied  ; 

And  ever,  passing  through  her  liands, 
Enriched  it  seems,  and  beautified. 

Love's  mirror  doubles  love's  caress  : 
Love's  echo  to  love's  voice  is  true  >— 

Their  sire  the  children  love  not  less 
Because  they  clasp  a  mother  too. 


As  children  when,  with  heavy  tread, 

Men  sad  of  face,  unseen  before, 
Have  borne  away  their  mother  dead— 

80  stand  the  nations  thine  no  more. 

From  room  to  room  those  children  roam, 
Ileart-strickcn  by  the  unwonted  black  : 

Their  house  no  longer  seems  their  home : 
They  search ;  yet  know  not  what  they  hick* 

Years  pass  :  self-will  and  passion  strike 
Their  roots  more  deeply  day  by  day  ; 

Old  servants  weep ;  and  "  how  unlike  ** 
Is  all  the  tender  neighbors  say. 

And  yet  at  moments,  like  a  dream, 
A  mother's  image  o'er  them  flits : 

Like  hers  their  eyes  a  moment  beam  ; 
The  voice  grows  soft ;  the  brow  unknits. 

Such,  Mary,  are  the  realms  once  thine, 
That  know  no  more  thy  golden  reign. 

Hold  forth  from  heaven  thy  Babe  divine  I 
0  make  thine  orphans  thine  againl 
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PAMPHLETS  ON  THE  EIRENICON. 


Tee  appearance  of  a  woik  such  as 
the  "EirenicoD/'  from  the  pen  of  one 
in  80  conspicuous  a  position  as  Dr. 
pQsej,  was  sure  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  to  call  forth  a  great 
nomber  of  comments  and  answers 
more  or  less  fayorable  to  it  or  severe 
flpoQ  it  It  gives  an  occasion  for,  and 
lodeod  invites,  the  frankest  discussion 
of  a  very  wide  range  of  most  import- 
ant qaestions  ;  and  in  doing  so  it  has 
lodered  a  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  tnuh.  Many  of  these  questions 
an  of  that  kind  which  those  whom 
the  "  Eirenicon  "  itself  may  be  sup- 
posed-more particularly  to  represent 
bave  been  in  the  habit  of  avoiding,  at 
aQ  events  in  public,  although  their 
ovn  ecclesiastical  position  depended • 
cntiielj  upon  them.  It  is  a  yery 
great  gain  that  these  -ihould  now  h^ 
<9aed  for  discussion,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  one  who  has  long  passed  as  a 
leader  among  Anglicans.  Moreover, 
fiN)ak  which  handles  so  many  sub- 
jects ind  contains  so  many  assertions 
has  naturally  raised  qu^tions  as  to 
jtidf  wluch  require  consideration.  It 
tt  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
^  en  it  as  a  simple  overture  for 
Peaee,or  to  speculate  on  the  possibili- 
^  of  that  ^  union  by  means  of  ex- 
PlttatioQs  ^  which  Dr.  Puscy  tells  us 
^  bis  dearest  wish.  Even  here  we 
JJ^  directly  met  by  the  necessity  of 
"*thcr  mvestigations.  Dr.  Pusey 
P|^acertun  face  on  the  Thirty-nine 
^tUes,  and  on  Catholic  doctrines 
^  statements  with  regard  to  the 
9^i&08  to  which  those  Articles  re- 
'^*  Is  he  right  in  his  representation 
^  of  the  definitions  of  his  own 
or  of  the  support  which 


r^QOos  to 
i  f^  Isher 
i     «»Wrorth 


those  definitions  may  receive  from 
authorities  external  to  it  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  •*  Catholic  "  interpretation  is 
the  legitimate  sense  of  the  Articles  ? 
Is  it  true  that  that  interpretation  is 
supported  by  Roman  and  Greek  au- 
thontics  ?  Is  there  no  statement,  for 
instance,  in  the  Council  of  Trent  about 
justification  to  which  any  in  the  An- 
glican communion  can  object?  It 
must  be  quite  obvious  that  a  great 
number  of  sanguine  assertions  such 
as  these  require  examination  in  de- 
tail ;  and  surely  no  one  can  complain 
if  they  are  not  admitted  on  Dr.  Pu- 
sey's  word.  Then  agam,  unfortunate- 
ly, he  was  not  content  with  painting 
his  own  conmiuoion  in  his  own  colors ; 
ho  must  needs  give  a  description  of 
the  Catholic  system  also.  He  has 
told  us — and  we  are  both  willing  and 
bound  to  believe  him— that  ho  has 
not  drawn  this  sketch  in  a  hostile 
spirit ;  perhaps  he  will  some  day 
acknowledge — which  is  much  more  to 
the  point — that  he  has  drawn  it  in 
great  and  lamentable  ignorance,  the 
consciousness  of  which  ought  to  have 
deterred  him  from  attempting  it  Sure- 
ly there  are  some  enterprises  which 
are  usually  undertaken  by  none  but 
the  dullest  or  the  most  presumptuous 
of  men.  Such  an  enterprise  is  that  of 
giving  an  account  of  a  practical  sys- 
tem which  influences  and  forms  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  when  we  have  our- 
selves lived  all  our  days  as  entire 
strangers  to  it.  If  it  be  something 
simply  in  the  natural  order,  such  as 
the  polity  or  the  customs  of  a  foreign 
nation,  wo  do  not  feel  so  much  sur- 
prise at  the  blunders  made  by  the 
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writer  wlio  undortakos  to  clcscribo 
them,  as  at  liia  temerity  in  makinj^ 
the  atlempt.  This  is,  of  eoursi\  en- 
haiieed  greatly  in  proportion  as  we 
aseend  into  lli(^  liif2:!ic?r  sj)here3  of  tln^ 
spiritual  and  supernatural  lifo.  It  is 
strange  enough  to  sen  any  sensible 
roan  writing  as  if  he  eould  fairly 
characterizf^  the  devotional  sentinients 
antl  religions  thoughts  of  m\}\\  of  a 
differtMit  belief;  but  it  beeomes  som«»- 
tliing  more  than  strange  when  this 
vcntui-esomo  eritic  proceeds  not  only 
to  characterize,  but  to  condemn  and  to 
dcnouncP!  in  thf;  strongest  language 
that  whijli  he  might  in  all  reason  and 
modesty  have  supposed  himself,  at 
least,  not  quite  abhj  i'ully  to  compre- 
hend ;  and  this  at  the  very  time  that 
he  is  proi)osing  peace. 

We  arc  not,  however,  here  concern- 
ed with  this  more  painful  view  of 
the  subject.  We  are  only  pointing 
out  that  the  elaborate  chapter  of 
accusation  against  the  Catholic  Church 
which  I)i-.  Pusey  has  drawn  up  could 
not  fail  to  be  received  with  great  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  Catliolics,  and 
that  the  overtures  which  accompany  it 
cannot  be  fairly  dealt  with  until  it 
Las  lK»cn  thoroughly  sifted  by  criti- 
cism as  well  as  by  controversy.  How 
can  we  explain  a  "  system  "  which 
wo  deny  to  exi.-t?  Of  course,  no 
Catholic  will  acknowledge  Dr.  Pu- 
sey's  representation  as  anything  but 
a  monstrous  caricature.  Of  course, 
also,  the  chief  heads  of  accusation 
can  be  easily  dealt  with  (me  by  one, 
and  positive  statements  given  as  to 
what  is  really  taiight,  thought,  and 
lelt  by  Catholics  with  regard  to  them. 
But  this  leaves  the  book  untouched. 
How  came  these  charges  to  be  made? 
What  grounds  has  Dr.  Pusey  for 
asserting  that  to  be  true  which  we  all 
know  to  be  so  false  ?  Does  he  quote 
rightly?  Has  he  understood  the  books 
he  cites,  where  he  has  read  them? 
And  has  he  read  them  through  ?  Are 
the  authors  whom  h;i  give.i  as  fair 
specimens  of  Catholic  teaching  ac- 
knowledged as  writers  of  credit,  or 
arc  some  of  them  even  on  the  Index  ? 


Has  he  ever  understood  the  CatboL'c 
doctrines  on  which  he  is  severe,  sucli 
as  the  immaculate  conception  and  the 
j)apal  infiiUibility,  or  the  meaning  of 
the    Catholic    authorities   whom   he 
seems  to  set  in  some  Bort  of  opposi- 
tion to  others,  such  as  Bossuct  and 
the  bishops,  whose  answers  he  quotei 
from  the  '*  Parcri  ?*'     It  is  true  tiut 
questions  like  this  ore  to  some  extent 
personal;   but  Dr.  Pusey  makes  it 
necessary  to  ask  them,  and  he  is  tlie 
one  person  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
wish  that  they  should  be  thoronghlj 
handled.     We  cannot  believe  that  lie 
approves  of  the  tactics  of  some  An- 
glican critics,  who  speak  as  if  the  ark 
of  their  sanctuary  were  rudely  tonch- 
ed  when  it  is  said  that  he  can  be  mis-, 
taken  or    ignorant    about    anything. 
Ho  has  never  shown  any  lack  of  con- 
troversial courage.     Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
])ublication    of   any  note    from    the 
Catholic  side  of  the  question  which 
has   not  exposed   some   one  or  two 
distinct  and  important  errors  of  fast, 
quotation,    historical    statement,    or 
some  grave  misconception  of  doctrine 
on  his  part ;    and  this,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
*ser>cd,  has  hitherto  only  been  done 
incidentally  by  writers  who  have  not 
addressed  themselves  to  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  '^  Eirenicon ''  as  a 
work  of  learning. 

L:istly,  this  miscelhineous  work  has 
occasioned  a  call  which,  also,  we  are 
glad  to  feel  sure,  wiU  be  adequately 
answered ;  a  call  for  calm  and  learned 
statements  from  Catholic  theologians 
on  som3  of  the  chief  controversial 
questions  touched  on  by  Dr.  Pusey. 
What  is  the  real  unity  of  the  church? 
What  is  the  true  doctrine  of  ber  in- 
fallibility and  of  that  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff?  and  how  are  the  commonly 
alleged  (though  so  often  refuted) 
objections — as,  for  instance,  tlai 
about  what  Dr.  Pusey  calls  the  fo^ 
mal  heresy  of  Liberius— to  be  met? 
What  is  really  meant  by  the  immaca- 
late  conception,  and  what  was  in  truth 
the  history  of  the  late  definition  ?  These, 
and  a  few  more  important  matters— 
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soch  as  the  doctrino  of  traDBobstantia- 
tiaiy  and  the  hifltorical  truth  as  to  the 
cases  of  Meletias  and  tho  African 
churches— will  bo  treated  at  length 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  essays 
aonoanced  under  the  title  of  ^  Peace 
through  the  Truth.**  The  case  of  the 
Anglican  oidinations  has  been  inci- 
dci^llj  raised  bj  Dr.  Puse7;.but 
it  will  be  natural  for  Catholic  critics 
to  wait  for  a  volume  on  tho  subject 
which  has  been  announced  hj  Mr.  F. 
G.  Leo.  As  far  as  the  alleged  sanc- 
tioQ  of  those  ordinations  by  Cardinal 
Pole  is  concerned,  Dr.  Pusey  docs 
not  Beem  inclined  to  raise  tho  question 

We  have  thus  a  tolerably  large 
promise  of  work  for  theological  writ- 
en  and  readers;  and  it  cannot  but 
be  looked  on  as  a  good  sign  that  so 
strong  an  impulse  to  controversial  ac- 
thity  Bhoald  have  been  given  by  one 
who  has  not  hitherto  been  fond  of  in- 
kling attention  to  the  difficulties  of 
hii  own  position.  It  is  but  natural 
that  the  more  solid  and  erudite  works 
called  forth  by  the  <'  Eirenicon"  should 
he  the  last  to  appear ;  and  any  one 
vho  has  read  but  a  few  pages  of  that 
work  will  understand  the  difficulty 
which  its  writer  has  imposed  on  any 
coQsdentioos  critic  by  a  frequently 
loose  way  of  -quoting,  and  an  occa- 
Nooalhabit  of  ^ving  no  authority  at 
•B  f«  statements  that  certainly  re- 
<!oiie]norc  proof  than  a  bare  asser- 
tion. But  we  have  already  the 
hepaning  of  a  most  valuable  collec- 
tioB  of  publications  by  men  of  the 
InsM  position,  dealing  either  with 
mdwd  portions  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
wwk  or  in  a  summary  way  with  its 
finenl  plan;  and  some  service  has 
been  done  by  letters  in  the  papers, 
*vk  u  those  of  Canon  Estcourt  and 
^.Rhodes.  Father  Gallwcy's ''  Scr- 
^^  has  been  widely  circulated; 
^^ooQ  Oakcley  has  given  us  an  in- 
^viVtiqg  pamphlet  on  the  ^'Leading 
Topics  of  the  Eirenicon;^  Dr.  Ncw- 
oui  has  written  a  letter  to  its  author, 
>nd  ii  understood  to  be  preparing  a 
Nnad;  and  his  grace  the  Archbishop 


of  TVestminster  hs^  dealt  with  sever- 
al of  Dr.  Pusey's  assertions  in  his 
"  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Reunion  of 
Christendom."  We  propose  now  to 
deal  shortly  with  some  of  these  pub- 
lications, which,  though  they  belong 
to  the  earlier  and  moro  incidental 
stage  of  the  controversy,  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  themselves  and  on 
account  of  the  position  of  their 
authors.* 

We  must  first,  however,  speak  of  a 
work  put  forth  by  Dr.  Pusey  as  a 
sequel  or  a  companion  to  the  **  Eiren- 
icon.'* Tills  is  a  republication  (with 
leave  of  the  autlior)  of  tho  celebrated 
Tract  90,  preceded  by  an  historical 
preface  from  Dr  Pusey 's  own  pen, 
and  followed  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Kcblc 
on  *•  Catholic  Subscription  to  tho  Arti- 
cles," which  was  widely  circulated, 
though  not  published,  in  18G1.  Of 
the  tract  itself  wo  need  not,  of  course, 
speak.  Dr.  Pusc^y's  preface,  how- 
ever, is  open  to  one  or  two  obvious 
remarks.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  identifies  him- 
self wirti  tho  Mr.  Newman  of  the  day, 
though  it  appears  that  tho  proof  of  the 
tract  in  question  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Keble,  and  its  publication  urged  by 
him,  while  Dr.  Pusey  himself  was 
only  made  awarc  of  its  existence  by 
the  clamor  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. Then,  again,  the  roTuarkablo 
difference  of  view  between  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Newman  as  to  the  "  Catho- 
11/'  interpretation  of  tho  Articles 
forces  itself  again  upon  our  notice. 
From  the  tract  itself  all  through,  and 
its  explanations  by  its  author  at  the 
time  and  since,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  nothing  moro  was  meant  by  it 
than  to  claim  such  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation of  tho  Thirty-nino  Articles 
as  would  admit  the  "  Catholic"  sense 
on  equal  terms,  as  it  vrere,  with  the 
auti-Catholic ;  and  tho  same  view  is 
urged  by  Mr.  Keblo  in  his  letter. 
Tho  writer  of  the  tract  supposes  that 
the  Anglican  formularies  were  drawn 

*  Wc  have  fonnd  It  imposBiblo  to  deal  with  so 
important  and  antliorltatlvc  a  docamont  as  his 
Qrace's  *'  Letter  "  in  oar  present  paper. 
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up  wiLli  deeigxied  ambiguity,  iti  order 
U>  catch  Ca&iolic  iubscripUotia*  lie 
compares  the  tactics  adopted  by  the 
f tamers  of  the  Articles  to  those  which 
were  foUovved  by  M-  Thiers :  **  A 
Fi-ench  minister,  desirous  of  war, 
nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  polit^y, 
draws  up  his  state  papers  iu  such 
moderate  language  that  his  successor, 
who  is  for  |>eaoe,  can  act  up  to  them 
without  compromlsiug  his  own  priuci- 
plcs.  .  .  ,  The  Protestant  confession 
was  drawn  up  with  the  purpose  of 
including;  Catholics ;  and  Catholics 
now  will  not  bo  excluded.  What  was 
an  economy  in  th*».  reformers  is  a  pro- 
tection to  us'*  (Tract  90,  conclusion). 
This  is  a  plain  eomraon -sense  view  of 
the  matter,  and  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  history.  But  it  obviously 
leaves  a  stain  on  the  AngUcan  estab* 
lishmeot,  which  will  appear  of  vital 
or  of  1  riding  iraportanco  according  to 
the  different  views  under  which  tkat 
community  is  regarded.  If  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  political  and  national 
organiration,  it  was  no  doubt  a  stroke 
of  prudence  so  to  framcf  the  formula- 
ries OS  to  include  botli  sides.  If  it  is 
ooDsidertKl  as  a  church  of  Christ,  it 
call  hardly  be  anything  but  dlsci*edit- 
able  tluxt  it  should  thus  compromise 
divine  truth*  But  Dr»  Pusey's  view 
ot'  the  '•  Catholic  iriterp relation,"  as 
expressed  both  iu  hts  present  preface 
and  in  the  "  Eirenicon,"  claims  for 
it  iho  exclusive  title  of  the  natural 
and  legltimule  sense.  It  may  seem 
almost  incredible  that  any  one  should 
maintain  this ;  but  so  it  is.  lyr. 
Pusey  thus  speaks  of  the  **  Protestant** 
interpretations:  "Wo  had  all  been 
educated  in  a  traditional  system, 
which  had  pracllcjiUy  imported  into 
the  Articlea  a  good  many  principles 
which  w^re  not  contained  in  t/tem  nor 
$u§gciUd  by  thrm  \  yet  which  were 
habitually  identiiied  with  them.  .  •  ,  , 
Wo  proposed  no  system  to  ourselves, 
but  hiid  aside  fiiece  by  piece  the 
system  of  uirra-Prolestant  interpreta- 
tion, which  liad  incrusted  roun*!  the 
Articles,  This  doubtless  appeared  in 
our  writings  fram  time  to  time;  but 


the  exposttioDs  to  which  we  wcf«  ac- 
customed, and   which    were    to    our 
minds  the  genuine  cjcpositiona  of  the 
Articles^    had      never     before     boeo 
brought  into  one  focus,  as   iiiey  were 
in  Tract  00.  ,  .  Newman    explained 
tlmt  it  was  ivrittcji  solely  against  litis 
system  of  interpretation,  which  bronght 
meanings  into  the  Articles,  not  out  of 
them,  and  also  why  he   wrote    it  at 
all"  (Pref.,  v,-viL)     Yet  the  words  of 
Mr.    Newman's    explanation,    wlucH 
are  quoted  immediately  after  iht&  last 
passage,  distinctly  contradict  Uie  intei^ 
pretation  of  the  tract  put  forward  bjr 
Dr.  Pusey.     Mr.  Newman  says  Ikal 
the  Anglican  Church,  as  well  as  the 
liomnn,  in  his  opinion,  has  a  ^^  tradi* 
tionary  system  beyond  and  beside  the 
letter  of  its  formuhiries«  •  *  .  «  And 
this    traditionary    system     not     onlj 
inculcates    what    I    cannot    coDe«^i?e 
(receive?),   but    would   exclude    anr 
difiTerence   of  belief  Irom   itself.     3fe 
this  exclusive  modem  itfstem  I  desire 
to  oppose  myself;  and  it  is  us  doio^ 
this,  doubtless,  that  I  am   ineurriag 
the  censure  of  the  four  gentlemen  who 
have  come  betbre  the  public*     /  Wttnt 
certain  points  to  he  left  open  ttfkick 
they    would     close,  .  .  .  •  .  In     ihiil 
mabitaiiung  fhat  we  have  open  qmi- 
lions,  or,  r^  I  have  expressed  it  la 
the    tract,    *  ambiguous    tbnnularicft,' 
I  observe,  first,  that  I  am  inlro<lucing 
no  novelty."     lie  tlien  gives   an  IDp 
stance  which  shows  that  the  firiiicipb 
is  a^imitted.     Again,  he  says  :   **  Ths 
tract  is  grounded  on  the  beUef  that 
the  Articles  hfcd  not  be  so  €los<^d  li 
the    received    methods    of    teaehil^ 
closes  the^n,  and  oK^Ai  not  to  be  toi 
the  sake  of  matiy  persons"  (Letter  to 
Dr,  Jclf,  quoted   by    Dr.   Pusey,  p» 
vii.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  interpretAliooi 
contained  in  the  tract,  however  a^ 
missible  on  the  h^p^tlie&ls  of  their  00* 
thor,  become  little  less  than  oxLrara* 
gant  when  they  are  considered  in  the 
light  in  which  Dr.  Pusey  now  pud 
them  forward;  and  it  is  but  liLtr  to 
Dr.  Newman  and  others  ta  point  ool 
the  cliange.     Moreover,  it  is  not  Im^ 
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pm  republication  of  the 
twitli  the  avowals  made 
lliccm  **  aa  to  the  interpre- 
lArHelesi  may  be  consid- 
ind  of  challenge  thrown 
iart  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
l^^e  authorities  of  the 
^|p  Ihe  parties  with- 
RRst  oppo&ed  to  **  Cath- 
|9.  It  may  be  consid- 
|Kb  that  if  (bis  «'  claim 
Hpm  doctrine  '* — as  far 
Gm  words  apply  to  it — 
i|)a6S  unnoticed,  (be  poai> 
^ Anglo- Catholic*'  clergy 
^bment  will  bo  made  as 
bt  toleration  on  the  part 
)  can  loako  it.*  Be  it  so 
i  but  let  it  be  underslood 
p  now  made  is  quite  dif- 
Shftt  made  by  Mr.  New- 
I  *  '^"•1   that  if  it  enjoys 

'%  on  account  of 
rr  miiiude  now  allowed 
Isbment  to  extreme  opin- 
f  color  except  one,  it  1ms 
Itaelf  from  the  charge  ot* 
Ihe  most  grotesque  con- 
ao*rnag©   that  has   ever 

fed  as  permissi- 
j  '  Q.     One  of  the 

instance — to  take  the 
by  Canoa  Oukeley — 
|Aiisub6tantiation  (or  the 
uAetance  of  the  bread 
^K  Supper  of  the  Lord 
^B  by  Holy  Writ  \  but 
^Hthe    plain  words  of 

^,  In  tb«  pvmphlet  of  which  we 
"""  Mji  of  Dr.  pQ»oy'!4  Inter- 
fm  «Tow»I,  ]i  •    not 

|V^lo«  Articles  i  >lr. 

mtiid^  neArly  ovcry  bishop  of 
l^lmtjmi  iMjond  ihAi  iotcr- 

jtieol  trao'a:  i><d, 

tcnri*  kjI  .       ir*. 

^  ar^mucut  in 

ithoue  wme  qf 

and  oid^f   tru« 

jlcrtljoDi  !  ><?« 

ll&jaMla^'  ink 

Bfttir  on  Mr.  VVard  in 
Btipopularlty  of  Tract  Dr), 
j«  iDtcrpreutioii  of  tho 
or  Uie  ble*i«f(l  encharbt, 
tdopdvf  Mr  Ward's  coti- 
Lttd&otMr.  Nowman'ft  " 


Scripture,  oyerlhroweth  th^  nature  of 
a  sacraineaty  and  hath  given  occasion 
ro  many  supcj-stitions/'  On  the  otber 
hand,  let  us  place  the  Tridentitie  Can- 
on: **  If  any  one  saitli  that  in  the  sa- 
cred and  holy  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
charbt  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remains  conjointly  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Chrifit, 
and  denieth  lliat  wonderful  and  singu- 
lar conversion  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  (he 
wliole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
blood — the  species  only  of  the  bread 
and  wine  remain in^^ — wliieh  conver- 
sion the  Catholic  Church  most  nptly 
calls  transubstantiation,  Jet  bim  be 
anathema."  (8es8.  xiii.)  Not  only 
does  Dr.  Pusey  assert  that  there  i*  a 
sense  in  which  the  two  statements  are 
compatible,  but  he  maintains  (hat  such 
an  interpretation  is  the  one  single  ob* 
vioua  grammatical  and  legitimate  in* 
terpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Angli* 
ctm  Article.  We  can  only  imagine 
one  pixjcesa  of  reasoning  by  which 
thiji  conclusion  can  be  maintained ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  if  Dr. 
Pnsey's  argument  were  drawn  out  it 
would  come  to  (hi:?.  The  Articles 
must  mean  "Catholic'*  doctrine, 
whether  fhcy  seem  to  do  so  or  not, 
because  the  Anglican  Church  is  a 
true  and  orthodox  portion  of  the  Catlw 
olic  Church.  And  a  part  of  the  proof 
that  she  is  each  a  portion  coasists  in 
the  fact  that  her  formularies  signify 
Catholic  doctrine! 

The  other  noticeable  feature  in  Dr. 
Pusey'fi  preface  is  an  attempt  to  throw 
the  blame  of  the  undoubted  unpopular- 
ity of  Tract  90  upon  Mr.  Ward  rather 
than  on  the  tract  itself  IVIr*  Ward 
was  pi-obably  at  one  time  the  best- 
abused  person  of  all  the  Ibllowers  of 
the  ii-actarian  movement ;  and  if  pow- 
erful reasoning,  keen  logic,  unflinch- 
ing openness,  and  courageous  honesty 
are  enough  to  make  a  person  merit 
wholesale  abuse,  Mr.  Ward  certainly 
deserved  it.  But  to  attribute  the  un- 
popularity of  No,  90  to  him  is  simply 
to  Ibrget  dates  and  distort  facts.  In 
1841,  when  the  clamor  against  No. 
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90  was  at  its  heijrlit,  Mr.  AVanl,  thotip-h 
well  known  in  Oxfbnl  <br  liis  tlt'ciclcd 
opinions  and  tIiorou<rh  honesty  in 
nvowin<;  tliein,  and  ihou;:^!!  Innriiiy  in. 
flnontiul  (as  Ik^  could  not  fail  tu  be) 
over  those  who  came  within  his  reach, 
was  bardly  known  in  the  country  at 
large.  Dr.  Pusey's  mistake  has  be(fn 
pointed  out  by  Canon  Oukeley  in  the 
appendix  to  his  pamfihlet,  of*  whicli 
wc  shall  Ff»enk  presently.  He  <ib- 
serves  that  the  wr)rd  "  non-nafunil " 
^^of  which  he  jrives  a  very  plain  and 
simple  explanation,  whl.'h  quite  vindi- 
cates it  from  the  interpretation  com- 
monly put  n|>on  it — was  not  used  till 
the  appearance  of  ••  The  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church"  in  1814. 

Canon  Oakcl(»y*d  pamphlet,  like 
everythinj*  that  he  writes,  is  graceful 
and  courteous,  lucid  and  co;rent ;  and 
it  ought  to  have  all  the  greater  weight 
with  Dr.  Pusey  from  the  evident  dis- 
inclination of  the  author  to  think  or 
speak  wi!hs<*V(?nty.  In  fact,  Dr.  Pusey 
has  already*  lia<l  occasion  to  correct  an 
over-sanguine  conchision  as  to  his  own 
position  which  had  been  formed  by 
Canon  Oakt»ley  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain explanations  which  lie  addressed 
to  a  Catholic  paper.  AVe  think  that 
the  fullest  credit  sliould  be  given  to  Dr. 
Pusey  for  these  explanations ;  but  they 
must  not  be  allowetl  to  counterbalance 
assertions  which  he  has  never  with- 
dniwn,  and  seems  never  to  have  meant 
to  withdraw.  He  has  only  negatively 
declared  something  about  the  intention 
he  had  in  making  them,  lie  says 
they  were  not  meant  to  hurt  Catholics  ; 
he  docs  not  say  that  they  were  not 
meant  to  frighten  Anglicans.  AVe  re- 
fer, of  i»ourse,  to  the  large*  number  of 
pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  attat^ks 
on  what  he  chooses  to  consider  as  the 
praetical  system  of  Catholicism,  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  cvltus  of  our  Bless- 
ed Lady,  and  which  no  Catholic  can 
read  without  intense  indignation.  lie 
has  heaped  up  a  imml>er  of  extracts 
from  books  of  very  little  authority, 
and  put  fon\'ard  as  characteristics  of 

•  In  hli  second  letter  to  the  ''  Weekly  Regis- 
ter." 


the  Catholic  system  the  piona  contem- 
plations of  individuals,  as  well  as  tenets 
which  liave  been  actually  condemned. 
Tiic  charge  is  urged  with  all  (he  reck- 
lessness of  an  advocate,  with  eager 
rhetoric  rather  than  calm  an^ment, 
with  all  the  looseness  ot*  insinuatioD 
and  inaccuracy  of  quotatiou  which 
mark  the  productions  of  a  heated  par- 
ti zan.*  No  part  of  his  book  showi 
more  earnestness  than  this.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  it  seems  to  us  very  strange 
tiiat  any  one  should  expect  Cathohcs  lo 
be  satisfied  with  a  simple  assurance 
from  Dr.  Pusey  that  '*Yiothing  was 
further  from  my  wish  than  to  write 
anything  which  should  be  painful  to 
tliosc  in  your  comraunioii.''t  We 
suppose  that  if  some  oue  were  to 
write  a  pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages 
full  of  the  hardest  and  most  vulgar 
insinuations  against  something  that 
Dr.  Pusey  holds  dear  and  sacred,  bis 
opinion  of  it  would  hardly  be  changed 
by  the  assurance,  unaccompanied  by 
a  single  retraction,  ^  I  never  meant  to 
hurt  your  feelings."  He  would  iuo- 
urally  ask  in  what  sort  of  atmosphere 
such  a  person  liad  lived,  to  be  able  to 
think  that  such  things  could  be  said 
without  being  ^*  painful.**  He  disclaims 

•  A  writer  In  the  current  number  of  *'llic. 
millau'rt  Bla^nziuti'* ( Feb..  1HIH» observe*:  '*Wfl 
could  scarcely  transcribe  all  that  it  here  Ml 
forth  wilhout  oflcudlng  the  rcliuiont  taite  of 
uur  readers,  and  aupenrlng  to  gloat  over  the 
di'^radaiion  of  a  church  which,  amidst  all  Iti 
nhorrationa  and  after  all  its  crimrs,  la  a  part  of 
ChriBifiidum.  Wc  may  rcofonablr  hope,  alM. 
tli.-it  there  la  «omethluj{  to  be  said  npoa  the 
other  t<ldc:  for.  without  raiting  ouy  aufpldoa 
upon  Dr.  Puhct'b  houciity,  wc  must  remember 
that  he  tut  persoually  under  a  wlron^  temptation 
to  Kcare  the  wnverlu}^  members  of  hia  parly 
from  defection  to  the  Church  of  Rome"  (p.  tn). 
Thirt  is  the  opinion  of  an  intensely  anti-Catholic 
writer ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  scorei  of 
similar  critlcii*ms.  A  letter  from  OscTord,  in  the 
"London  Review"  of  February  S,  savs :  **ll  secou 
a  iTcntlo  irony,  certainly,  to  call  a  book  aa 
'  Eirenicon  *  which  most  mercilessly  ezpoict 
the  errors,  perversions,  and  tcndenclaa  of  those 
whom  i  t  proposes  to  conciliate.  A  mat  portloa 
of  the  boolc  might  have  been  written  by  the 
most  distinguished  Papophobe— wo  will  not  aay 
Dr.  Gumming,  for  the  style  does  not  remind  as 
of  his  publications.'*  The  writer  in  '*  Macmiilan'* 
ntUls  an  ob«cr\'iition  on  another  point  which  is 
well  worthy  of  Dr.  Pusey's  consideration:  "Dr. 
l»u»cy's  argument,  both  against  llariolatry  and 
Papal  lufaUlbllily,  appealt  to  prineipUi  iianiCi- 
aUv  ralioHOiMic,  which  arc  capable,  aa  we  coa- 
ceive,  of  being  turned  with  fatal  elEect  agaiait 
himself"  (p.  WO).  ,„    ^,    «  ^ 

t  Dr.Pnaey  to  the  "Weekly Beg! itw," Nor. 
25,1865. 
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^l  deilre  to**  prescnbo  to  Italians  and 
^      liai^    what   Ihey  fiball  hold,  or 
w  ihe/    ihftll   express   their   pious 
"  iloQS,'*     But  he  is  not  speaking  of 
ipeuiLards  or  Italians  only  in  many  of 
mo^t   odTensive   passages   of   hi3 
^orit.     He  says,  for  instance,  that  it 
li  ft  practical  question,  affecting;  our 
"hole  eternity :  What  shall  1  do  to 
ti  *aved  ?     The  practical  answer  to 
tb  Roman  Catholic  seems  to  me  to 
be,  Go  to  lilary,  and  you  will  be  saved  ; 
in  our  dear  Lord's  own  words  it  is, 
Come  unto  me  ;  in  our  own  belief  it 
11,  Go  to  Jesus,  and  you  will  be  saved  ^ 
(p.  182),       Can    anything   be  more 
itoclting  than  the  contrast  insinuated 
here?    Or,  again,    when   he  say^  in 
i&olher  place,  **  One  sees  not  where 
tokens  shaU  be  any  pause  or  bound, 
i^Oft  of  that  bold  conceptian,  *  that 
Cfery  prayer,  both  of  individuals  and 
vR  the  drnrch^  should  be  addressed  to 
St  Mftry  V  "   Dr.  Pusey  must  be  per- 
fedj  aware  of  the  effect  of  words 
lib  these  from  him  upon  the  mass  of 
liii  Tcadeti».     It  is  certainly  no  suffi- 
eic&t  mthdrawal  of  them  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  Catholic  newspaper,  of  lim- 
ited drculation,  saying  that  he  *•  never 
Ibw^hl  of  imputing  to   any   of  the 
▼riUr*  whom    he   quoted   that  they 
tcwk  from  our  Lonl  any  of  the  love 
which   they    gave    to    liis     raoth**r,*' 
Wlifl^  V.  r    Ijc  may  think    about  the 
wtj  lvc3,  he  certainly  asserts 

in  : ,.  ,.,  ,,  uf  the  world  that  they 
tcifcdi  others  to  do  this.  He  asserts 
liat  there  is  a  **  system  '*  in  the  Oath* 
ofe Church,  of  winch  this  is  the  effect. 
If  fcfi  **had  no  thought  of  criticising 
%  men  who  held  it,'*  he  still  wi!l 
tin-  *  '  ^ '  *  lie  explanations  of  their 
'^  -how  that  they  did  not 

Itold  il ;  and  his  own  words  imply,  or 
H  aB  t»vcnts  admit  of,  a  reservation, 
thai  atirii  n  the  terdency  of  the  sys- 
ten,  from  which  certain  individuals 
c«^jc  in  consequence  of  their  hoH- 
Now,  it  13  this  assertion  about 
lyntcm  of  the  church  which  of- 
Cat holies.  Tliey  care  little 
their  own  **  feelings  ;*'  they  re- 
€liai-gcft  ogainat  the  church 


all  the  more  when  they  proceed  iTora 
one  who  professes  to  be  nearer  to 
them  than  others,  and  to  be  a  lover  of 
peace,  and  who  might  easily  have  sat- 
isfied himself  that  his  accusations  were 
groundless.  People  have  not  com- 
plained of  Dr.  Pusey's  intention  in 
saying  these  tilings^  but  of  his  harin'^ 
said  them.  They  willingly  accept  his 
statement  as  to  his  intention ;  but  mis- 
re  presentations  retain  their  mischiev- 
ous character  till  they  have  been  for- 
mally withdrawn,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  temper  in  which  they  have 
been  put  forward. 

It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that  this, 
which  to  ordinary  eyes  is  the  promi- 
nent feature  in  Dr.  Posey's  volume, 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  con- 
clusions concerning  the  present  state 
of  mind  among  Anglicans  that  are 
founded  upon  the  reception  which  the 
**  Eirenicon"  has  met  with  among  them. 
We  think  that  there  are  but  few 
among  them,  as  there  are  certainly 
very  few  among  Catholics,  who  at- 
tach much  practical  importance  to  the 
vague  and  di*eamy  ideas  about  corpo- 
rate union  by  means  of  mutual  ex- 
planation-j  which  are  put  forwaixi  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  Dr.  Pusey^s  account 
of  the  Articles  would  lie  repudiated  at 
once  by  a!l  the  Anglican  authorities  j 
and  equally  clear  that  the  points  to 
which  he  still  objects,  such  us  the 
papal  infallibility  and  the  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  are  among 
those  which  can  never  be  conceded  on 
the  side  of  the  church.  The  pro- 
posals for  union  are  not,  therefore, 
generally  looked  upon  as  mtitters  for 
practical  consideration  ;  though*  as 
Dr.  Newman  has  remarked,  they 
may  hereafter  lead  to  results  of  the 
highegt  importance.  What  has  struck 
the  Anglican  public  in  tlie  book  is  its 
attack  on  Catholicisra,  which  has,  no 
donbtf  surprised  Protestants  as  much 
as  Cathohcs  by  its  violence.  Wo  say, 
tfierefbre^  that  to  consider  Dr.  Pu- 
sey's  unrebuked  declaration  about  the 
possibility  of  nnion  as  a  great  sign  of 
progress   among    Anglicans,   without 
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taking  into  consideration  the  other 
features  of  the  work  which  he  has  put 
forth,  is  to  ignore  the  moat  essential 
circtimstancea  of  the  ciiee.  Canon 
Onkelej  compares  the  outcry  with 
which  similar  declarations  were  once 
received  oti  Mr*  WanVs  part  and  his 
own  with  the  indifference  and  absence 
of  opposition  now  evinced  toward  Dr. 
pQsey.  It  18  true  that  the  cases  are 
in  some  respects  parallel ;  but  there 
is  this  vital  difference,  that  neither 
Mr.  Ward  nor  Canon  Oakelej  ac- 
companied their  declarations  as  to 
Ronian  doctrine  with  virulent  abase 
of  Roman  practice ;  and  we  may  feel 
pretty  certain  that  the  *'  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church  "  would  never  have 
been  made  the  ground  oP  an  academi- 
cal condemnation  of  its  author  if  it 
had  contained  the  luindred  pa^es  on 
the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virj^in  on 
which  Dn  Piisey  has  e^cpended  so 
much  cni'e,  and  which  ho  ha^  adorned 
with  60  much  apparent  enidilion. 
Englishmen  judge  roufFhly,  and  in 
the  main  fairly;  and  Ihey  will  look 
on  the  proposals  for  union  as  an 
amiable  eccentricity  in  a  writer  who 
has  pandered  so  loTingly  to  their 
favorite  prejudices. 

Canon  Oakeley  has  drawn  out  very 
clearly  another  very  important  quali- 
fication, which  must  modify  our  feel- 
ings of  joy  at  the  apparent  progfcss  of 
Anglicans  in  general  toward  greater 
tolerance  of  Catholic  opinions  among 
themsolves.  He  has  shown  that  this 
seemingly  good  sign  is  in  reality  only 
an  indication  of  increasing  indiffer- 
ence to  doctrine  of  ever)'  kind.  It  is 
the  reflection  on  the  broad  mirror  of 
public  opinion  of  the  uniformly  lati- 
tuclinarian  tendency  of  the  authorities 
of  the  establishment,  as  evinced  in  the 
iuooeiaion  of  judicial  decisions  of 
which  we  have  all  heard  so  much.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  Puseyism 
should  share  in  this  universal  indul- 
gence. We  have  also  to  thank  Canon 
Oakeley  for  a  calm  and  forcible  vin- 
dication of  the  Catholic  devotion  to 
oar  Blessed  Lady,  which  lias  been 
mode   tho  subject   of  so   violent   an 


attack  by  Dr.  Pusey — perha|)8  moire 
in  the  form  of  an  apology  than  was 
necessary — and  for  some  very  seixtl- 
ble  remarks  on  the  dream  of  •*  corpo> 

rate  union."  

There   is   one   writer  in    Knglati 
whose  words  on  this  subject  will 
listened  to  with  almost  equal  inter 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
conflict  passes  into  a  new  phase  wi 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Newman  np 
the  scene.      It  is  **  the  great  Achill 
moving  to  the  war.**      Tbe  gleam 
well-worn  armor  flashes  on  the  eye, 
and  the  attention  of  both  armies  it 
riveted     on     htm    as     he     lifts     hm 
spcnr.    Ho  cannot  matter  his  iavo 
moLlo : 


»    hia    , 
vc»riflH 


for  it  is  but  lately  that  ha  struck  do^ 
and  kicked  off  the  field  a  swaggeni 
bully  from  the  opposite  ranks  hai 
worthy  of  his  steeL  It  is  diffc] 
now.  He  will  begin  in  Ilumei 
fashion  with  a  complimentary  hi 
rangue  to  the  champion  on  the  othcT 
side  ;  but  then  will  come  the  time  U 
blows — blows  of  immense  force, 
out  with  a  gentle  affectionatencss  wlii< 
enliances  their  effect  tenfold*  Dr.Ne* 
man  begins  by  a  generous  tribute 
Dr.  Pusey  himself,  and  to 
whom  he  may  be  supposed  to  infli 
ence.  No  one  can  speak  mm 
strongly  on  the  paramount  rights 
conscience,  which  is  not  to  be  stifi( 
for  tlie  sake  of  making  a  path  cai<y 
removing  a  wearisome  ditiiculty*  Di 
Pusey  is  allowed  to  have  c^cry  ri 
to  mention  tlje  conditions  on  which 
proposes  union,  though  Dn  New: 
does  not  agree  wiih  tliem,  and  thinJ 
that  ho  would  himself  not  hold  to 
them  ;  he  has  also  the  right  to  statt 
what  it  is  that  he  objects  (o,  as  rcqulr? 
ing  explanation,  in  the  Cathnlii 
tern.  But  then  the  tone  chai 
business  begins.  Dr.  Newnmn  ft] 
his  old  fr ienrl  in  the  plainest  way 
"  there  is  much  both  in  the  matt< 
manner  of  his  volume  calcu 
wound  those  who  love  liim  well,  bi 
truth  more  f  and  he  po'mts  out 
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iofiOBitcteEief  of  ^  professing 

an   Irenicon    while 

aa  foes  ;"  and  cbar^ 

m  ms  bappy  way,  tho  pro- 

_  of  X)r-  Pu»ey  as  •*discharg- 

fajg  ast  oUre  brunch  as  from  a  cata- 

palLi"     Tii6    hnndrt^d   pa^a    on    tho 

fatged  of  tho  Blessed  Vir^n  which 

coosalaed  in  the  ♦*  Eirenicon  "  are 

\j  **  one-sided  "  that  no  one 

v^oiure  to  deny  it.     Few  have 

dmmcteHxed  them  in  stronger  tcrma 

thaa  Dr.  Newman.     **  What  coald  an 

Esfller   HoU   orator,  what    could    a 

cotnmcnliitor  on   the  Apoca- 

do  mom  for  his  own  side  of  tho 

by  the  picture  he  drew  of 

FltJtbL*r  on   he  pointedly  rc- 

I  I>r.  Puscy  that  he  all  the  time 

better.     After  a  proof  from  tho 

to  the  doctrine  in  question, 

]»  myfti  ^  Yon  know  what  the  fathers 

aiMrl;  bol  if  eo,  have  you  not,  my 

tar  frisndf  been  unjust  to  yourself 

IB  jmi  nwent  volume,  and  made  fhr 

tm  mock  of  the   differences   which 

cxk  between   Anglicans  and  ns  on 

ibk  [iMienlar  point  ?     It  is  the  office 

of  an  Insueoo  to  smooth  difficulties  " 

(p»  89) }  &nd  agaio,   **  As  you  revere 

tie  &tberi^  so  you  revere  the  Greek 

Quatht  tuxi  Hero  again  we  liave  a 

irdneii  m  QQT  behalf,  of  which  you 

JVUf  k$  mwQttt  <M  f^^}f  ^^  ^^^-  ^^^^  ^^*^ 

oi  wlisb  you  must  really  mean  to 

pn  iw  tho  tienefil**    (p*  95)  ;    and 

«Sun,  •*Thfcn  I  think  you  have  not 

tlvaji  imido    your  qaotatlona   with 

tafBondomtion  and  kindness  which 

mle**  (p.  HI).     The  calm 

of  the  language  will  cer- 

\j  not  conceal  from  Dr.  Pusey  the 

ly  axhI  fteverity  of  the  rebuke 

■dnkiiii&tered*      Moreover,   Dr- 

baa  csomplaints  of  hi^  own  to 

With  the   most  questionable 

Dr.  Fwfiey  has  actually  brought 

Bb  ood  of**  Dr.  Newman's  **  own 

nyiogi,  in  1841,  about  idola* 

hd  fsam  at  leo^t  been  nuder- 

s^  10  falber  npon  him  the  well* 

t**»vn  tajlnf,  that  ♦*thc  establish* 

rbd  greit  bulwark  i^ahisl  in* 

m  this  kii^;'*   he  has  used 
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some  words  from  Dr,  Newman's  notes 
to  8t.  Athanaslus  in  a  collection  of 
passages  from  the  fathers,  tho  appar- 
ent purpose  of  which  is  to  defend 
some  Anglican  doctrine  about  (ho 
sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  ngainst 
a  supposed  Catholic  contradiction.  Dr. 
Newman  also  most  clearly  diBtin^^ifeli- 
es  his  own  intention  in  pubUsiiing 
Tract  90  from  that  of  Dr.  Pusey  in 
its  recent  rcpobhcation. 

The  introduction  to  the  letter  be- 
fore us  concludes  wilh  a  passagrc  of  sin- 
gular interest,  in  which  Dr.  Newman 
vindicates  the  right  of  a  convert  to 
speak     freely    about    the   system    of 
tho  church  to  which  he  has  stibmittod. 
We  must  confess  tFiat  we  hardly  un- 
derstood the  passages  in  Dr.  Pusey^aj 
work,   to   which    reference    is    her 
made,  as   denying  tlie  right   of  frod 
comment  to  a  convert,  in  the  sense] 
in   which   Dr.    Newman    affirms    it^ 
Dr.  Pusey  has  a  standard  and  raca^v 
urc  of  his  own  (oxtcmal  to  the  Anj^li*! 
can  csfablifihmcnt),  by  which  ho  criti- 
cises, approves,  or  condemns  this  or 
that  feature  in  it;  and  ho  distinctly 
contemplates  at  least  the  possibility 
of  his  being  driven  to  quit  it  by  ii3  ^ 
formal  adoption  of  hcre=iy.     Ccrtaioly^^ 
to  submit  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
yet  retain  the  right  of  measuring  her 
in  such  a  way  by  an  external  standard, ! 
would  be   a   CDntradiction    in   terms.  i 
But  lliis  does  not  touch  the  right  of  a 
convert  either  to  choose  freely^  accord- 
ing to  his  own  tastes   and    leanings, 
among  those  varieties  of  devotion  and 
practice  which  the   church  oxpresslj 
leaves  to  Ids   clioice,  or   to  cxprestf-l 
his  opinion  on  such   subjects  (so  that 
it  bo  done  with  charity),  or  on  any 
other  matters   which  fall  within    tho 
wide   and    recognized  range  of  open 
questions.      If  Dr.    Pusey   meant  to 
deny  this  right,  he  will  be  convinced 
by  the  frank  use  made  of  it  by  Dr» 
Newman  in    the  passage   before  us* 
No  one,  certainly,  will  assail  Mm  as 
unorthodox ;  yet  he  takes  his  stand 
openly  on  one  particular  side  with  re- 
ganl  to  some  of  the  moot  questions  of  J 
tho  day,  as  to  which  certamly  a  large 
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number  of  English  Catholics  will  be 
9»  ready  to  say  that  they  do  not  alto- 
gttber  agree  with  him  as  to  anknowl- 
idge  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  the 
opinions  which  he  expresses.  Per- 
haps we  ehould  mthor  say  that  they 
will  profesa  their  admiiution  for  tlie 
attthors  whom  ho  so  far  at  least  dhiir- 
vows  as  to  question  their  right  to  he 
tiBAlod  in  controversy  as  the  legiti- 
mate and  exclusive  representatives  of 
Englbh  Ciitholicism ;  for  we  need  not 
understand  Dr.  Newman'^  words  about 
the  late  Father  Faber  and  the  editor 
of  the  **  Dubhn  Review  "  as  meamng 
more  than  this ;  and  his  point,  as 
against  Dr.  Pusey,  is  fully  sei-ured  by 
the  indisputable  fact  that  those  dir*- 
tinguiBhcd  men  have  never  considered 
themselves,  or  let  others  consider 
them,  as  such  representatives* 

The  greater  ]>art,  however,  of  Dr. 
Newman's  present  letter  is  given  to 
an  exquisite  defence  of  Cathohc  doc- 
trine and  devotion  as  regaitls  our 
Blessed  Lady.  Its  power  and  beauty 
arc  m  great  as  to  fill  us  witli  inex- 
pressible sadness  at  the  thought  that 
Dr.  Newman  has  written  compara^ 
tivcly  BO  little  on  stmiktr  subjects 
since  he  htis  been  a  Catholic.  This 
fihort  and  very  condensed  sketch  on 
otio  particular  point  has  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  exercising,  on  however 
limited  a  scale,  those  pov?crs  as  to 
which  be  18  uimply  unrivalled.  There 
is  the  keen  penetration  of  the  sense 
of  Scripture^  and  of  the  i"clation  be- 
tween different  and  distinct  parts  of 
the  Holy  Volume*  After  putting  far- 
ward  the  patristic  view  of  our  Blessed 
liady  as  the  second  Eve,  Dr.  Newman 
Jbas  occasion  to  defend  that  interfireta- 
tioQ  of  the  viBton  of  the  woman  in  the 
Apocalypse  which  understands  it  of 
her.  This  has  given  him  occaBion  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  this  interpreta- 
Uoii  may  be  the  true  one,  although 
there  is  no  great  amount  of  positive  tea* 
^iimony  for  it  in  the  fathers,  and  to  refute 
^m  the  geueial  principles  of  scrip* 
tural  language  that  which  looks  upon 
,tho  image  as  Bimply  a  personification 
•of  the  chiirch.    Thid  passage  i$  a  real 


and  great  gain  in  scriptural  inteiprii 
tation*     Then,  again,  here  is  tbo  mas* 
terly  and  discriminating  erudition^  no€ 
dealing  witli  the  fathers  as  an  ill-ar- 
raoged  and  Incoherent  mass  of  antlior- 
ities,  but  giving  to  each  witneea  his 
due  place  and    weight,   pointing   out 
what  parts  of  the  church  and  what 
apostohcal  tradition  he  represents,  and 
blooding  the  different   suffragea  into 
one  harmonious    statement.     Utstojy 
is  brought  in  to  trace  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  devotion  on  points  aa  to 
which    doctrine,  on  the   other  hand* 
was  alwa3rs  uniform  ;  and  to  give  a  nat- 
ural and    simple  explanation  of  the 
chronological  order  in  which  the  heart, 
ivs  it  were,  of  the  church  seems  ti>  liave 
mastered  the  different  portions  of  the 
womlerful  deposit  which  the  apostles 
sowed  in  her  mind.     The  effect  of 
Dr^    Newman's    explanation    of    the 
comparatively  later  gro\vt}i  of  certaid 
devotions,  which  in  themselves  might 
have  been  expected  to  precede  otheili 
lA  not  only  to  remove  the  iLpparciit 
diiEcalty,  but  to    make  every  other 
view  appeiir  more  dilBcult  than  that 
which  he  gives*      Equally    be&utifal 
and  convincing  Is  his  explanation  in 
the  appendix  of  the  historical  account 
which  may  be  given  of  the  strange 
sayings  of  certain  fathers  as  to  our 
Blessed  Lady  having  possibly  iklleit 
into  faults  of  infirmity.     Some  most 
accurate  and  delicate  tests  for  tbo  dis* 
ccmment  of  a  real  tradition  arc  here 
given,  as  well  as  reasons  for  the  ap< 
parent  absence  of  such  a  tradition  iu 
a  special 'ease*     Dr.  Newman  ia  one 
of  the  few  writers  who  show  tis,  fiz«C, 
that  they  tlioroughly  understand  a  dif- 
ficulty or  an  objection  ;  then,  that  they 
can  make  it  even  stronger ;  and  tlieOt 
that  they  can  not  only  say  some  tiling 
against  it,  or  crush  it,  but  even  oixravel 
it,  and  show  that  it  was  to  b«  1. 

In  every  one  of  these  res;  :, 

Pusey  is  his  exact  contrary,  i  m 
again,  Dr.  Newman  brings  togetlj  ^  a 
series  of  passages  from  the  Ikthcn 
of  the  **  uniUvided  diurch  " — to  use 
the  new  term  invented,  we  I 
Mr-  ICeblo— of  whichi  of  cu  i. 
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^us^  wiiB   aware,  but   of  ivhich   he 

•ng   lu  hb  "Eirenicon,*' 

.,...j    amply  not  only  to    the 

tnno    but   to  the  devotion  of  the 

Il>     ■»  1   «^ftb    ceiitunea  as  to   our 

.  He  15,  of  course,  spar- 

fo*  ij^<nj*;i;ions  iti  a  Work  like  ihe 

pT^«*ni ;  but  he  crowTjs  his  argument 

tiDd  aut'  '  'I'T  of  pas- 

ino:  -I  of  devo- 

|»mci  a  ibetr 

jie*  I  ilaries 

which   i>r.  ru3.cy   vvuulJ  have 

foutH<^  a   Strang    arji^umiMit   to    the 

I        ifiV  Lady  i^  ck-vuted  to  the 

\S^  i.urd,  if  heh:id  been  able 

to  6n(i  Them    in   Hrcuhitioii    among 

L     Catholics.  In  fact,  a  nuiuberof  foriaal 

B     Gmk  deroiious  end  with  the  word^, 

■    **tkTongh  the  Theotocos/'  lastead  of 

H     ^'pcrE^ioum  nostrum  Je^uca  Chris- 

^     tanL^   The  c  v   -   •  V^etwccn  the  co- 

I         l^qanii  afM  (jf  cFery  wortl 

L      of 'V  ^'  i,:\v  quotntiona  (ul- 

U      "1'  _iven  at  length),  and 

F      ilie  u'da  iHiisivcncd?  and  bewildering 

am(j|*?i*^fir»fi    of   I  he    clouds   upon 

I  '^'^  ^    pjiradod    ia  Dr. 

}'''-  in  wotidf-rfully  etrik- 

^'''  LiQ,  h  the  diJference  less 

P^  M  tJic  two  wheu  a  peraon- 

^  woaric  baa  to  be  made.     Dr.  New* 

^  baa  00  hard  words  for  any  one. 

He  does  not  shrink  from  pointing  out 

^Hm  we  have  alreatly  said.     He 

teHi  Dr,  Piisey  plahily  enough  that 

**  ^  oot  think  that  he  even  under- 

^^^  IV hat  the  immaculate   concep- 

^*^"  '      '     I  be  speaka  of 

^  rit  of  the  Cafh- 

uc  ot  ongiiial  sin,  he  seems 

►  omit  exempting  Dr.  Fuaey 

\  general  statement,     lie  aays 

*f^n  frmiitedly,  "  He  who  charges  us 

*^^  Mary  a  divinity  Li  thcre- 

V  ihc    JUiiiity    of  Jesus. 

f'  tw  what  di via- 

't         --_     .  .,j  ..  ...v  of  the  unfair- 

BQK^f  which,  we  arc  eorry  to  say, 

*^'  Pusey  seems  habitually  guilty^ 

^  taSmg  a  strong  and  apparently  ob- 

J<^Ctioiiab)c   passage   from   an   author 

^,  eitijcr  ui  the  immediate  context 

orcliMiiiere^  has  qoaUfied  it  by  other 


statements,  which  any  one  but  a  par* 
tizan  wriler  would  feel  bound  to  take 
into  consideration  and  to  place  by  ita 
gide^  without  giving  the  reader  any  in- 
timation that  6uch  qualiOcatJons  cid^t, 
*•  When,  then,  my  dear  Pusey,  you 
read  anything  e^ttravagant  in  praise 
of  our  Lady,  is  it  not  charitable  to 
ask,  even  while  you  condemn  it  in 
itself.  Did  the  author  write  nothing 
else  ?"  (p.  101),  He  refuses  to  receive 
Dr.  Pusey'a  collection  of  strong  pn§- 
fia<rc3  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
minds  of  tlie  authors  from  whom  they 
are  quoted,  lie  epcaks  of  their  "lit- 
eral and  absolute  sensc^  as  any  Protes- 
tant would  naturally  take  them,  and 
as  the  writers  doubtless  did  not  use 
them  **  (p.  1 18).  And  again :  "  I  know 
nothing  of  the  originals,  and  cannot 
believe  tlmt  they  have  meant  wlmt 
you  say"  (p.  120).  But  with  all  this 
strong  and  decisive  language,  wliicli 
we  may  be  sure  is  the  very  gentlest 
that  he  can  use,  and  implies  an  esti- 
mate of  the  *^*  Eirenicon  "  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  that  of  its  admirer?, 
he  is  80  uniformly  calm  and  affection- 
ate in  manner  that  wc  cannot  but  hope  i 
that  Dr.  Puscy  and  others  who  tliink 
with  him  will  be  won  over  to  think 
more  seriously  of  the  extreme  gravity 
of  their  etep  in  casting  forth  u|K)o  the 
world  of  English  readers  bo  extremely 
intemperate  an  accusation  against  the 
Catholic  Church  as  that  which  they 
have  put  in  circulation.  Nor  can  we 
abandon  I  he  hope  that  they  will 
listen  to  Dr.  Newman's  clear  and 
unanswerable  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fathers  as  to  our  Blessed. 
Lady,  and  see  how  truly  he  has  pointed 
to  the  flaws  and  defects  ia  their  own 
thoughls  with  iTgard  to  her.  They  will 
certainly  be  hardly  able  to  deny  that 
they  have  misunderstood  not  only 
the  immaculate  conception,  against 
which  tliey  have  talked  m  loudiy,  but 
even,  it  may  be,  original  sin  itself; 
nor  do  wo  think  that  it  can  be  ques- 
tioned that  he  has  put  his  finger  upon 
the  fundamental  error — not  to  nay 
heresy — to  which  all  their  low  concep- 
tions as  to  the  Bleaaed  Mother  of  God 
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are  to  be  assigaed  as  their  ultiiBato 
cause.  Dr.  Pusey^,  a«  Dr.  Newman 
remarks,  eecms  to  bare  no  iJea  that 
our  Blessed  Lady  bad  any  otbcr  part 
or  position  in  the  incamalion  tbau  as 
iU  pftyittcalmstrument — mueb  the  same 
partj  as  it  Trcre,  that  Juda  or  David 
may  have  bad*  The  iatbera,  on  iho 
contrary,  from  the  Tcry  first,  speak  of 
her  "as  an  intelligent,  responsible 
cause  of  our  Lord's  taking  fl^.sh ;" 
*•  her  faith  and  obedience  being  acceJ- 
gorles  to  the  incarnation,  and  gaining 
it  as  her  reward"  (p,  38).  Dr.  New- 
man in^t^its  on  this  vital  and  all-im- 
portant difference  more  than  once,  and 
seems  to  consider  it  tVie  explanation  of 
the  strange  blindness  of  these  studt'nti 
of  antiquity.  If  they  can  onco  gain 
a  new  and  more  Catholic  idea  as  to 
that  which  is  the  foundation  alike  of 
our  Blessed  Lady's  greatness  and  the 
devotion  of  the  churcb  to  her — and 
certainly  they  must  be  very  blind  or 
very  obstinate  not  to  sec  the  reasons 
for  such  an  idea  in  Dr.  Newman's 
pages — then  the  *^  Eirenicon  "  will 
have  produced  incidentally  a  far  great- 
er blessing  to  themselves  and  others 
than  if  its  strange  interpretation  of 
the  Anglican  Articles  had  been  al- 
lowed as  legitimate  in  England,  and 
Uiere  bad  been  half  a  score  of  Du 
Pins  in  France  ready  to  enter  into 
oegotiations  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  the  basis  of  its  prop- 
ositions* These  good  men  have  m 
fact  been  living  and  leaching  and 
studying  the  fathera  with  one  of  the 
great  eeminal  facts,  bo  to  speak*  of 
Christianity  absent  from  their  minds 
or  entirely  undeveloi)€d  in  them.  **  It 
was  the  creation  of  a  new  idea  and  a 
new  6>Tnpathy,  a  new  taith  and  wor- 
ship, when  the  holy  apostles  an- 
nounced thai  God  had  become  incar- 
nato ;  and  a  supremo  love  and  devotion 
to  him  became  possible,  which  seemed 
hopeless  before  (Imt  revelation.  But 
beside  ?/«*,  a  second  range  of  thonghis 
was  opened  on  mankind,  unhiotrri  hi* 
/ore,  and  uniike  ant/  oi/ter,  as  somi  as 
i^  Wdf  understood  that  that  incarnate 
Ood  had  a  mother*     Th^  iceond  idea 


is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  former-^ 
the  one  does  not  intefrere  with 
ot!ier**  We  conceive  that  thcw.^  w 
will  fall  strangely  on  the  cara 
Fusey,  though  they  might  not  p( 
do  so  on  tbose  of  the  autlior  of 
''  Christian  Year  "and  the  **  Lyra  Ini 
centium ;"  and  if  they  do  »o,  after  tl 
incontestable  proof  which  Dr.  Ne 
man  has  adduced  from  the  early 
tbei-s  of  tlieir  view  of  the  position 
our  Blejised  Lady  in  the  ecotioipy  of 
tlie  incarnation,  it  will  only  rcmaf 
for  Dr,  Pu*ey  either  to  confute 
proof  or  to  acknowledge  that  he  hi 
been  reasoning  on  that  gre^it  mystcj 
without  the  guidance  of  the  cbu 
deaf  to  the  teaching  of  the  fathc] 
and  that  he  has  incurred  tlic  ubuj 
fate  of  men  who  so  reason.  May  tl 
pray  era  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  against 
whose  honor  he  has  raised  his  vm 
sq  harshly,  save  him  from  closliig 
eyes  still  more  firmly  ! 

It  appears  lo  be  one  of  the  rha 
istici  of  Dr.  Newman  to  look  nt  pj 
ticular  quesli^^ns  and  phases  of  opi 
ion  with  regard  to  a  wider  and  mi 
corapreliensivc  range  of  thought  thj 
other  men.       Possibly  his  retired 
siiion  favors  this  habit  of  mind ;    i 
it  is,  of  course,  far  more  naturally 
be  attributed  to  a  lollier  inrelleet 
stature    and   a    wider   knowledge 
history  than  others  possess.      Such 
man  is  eminently  fitted  for  a  cont 
yQX%y  like  llie  present,  in  which  t 
word  peace  has  been  blurted  forth 
so  uncouth  a  manner,  while  yet  it  „ 
not  the  less  the  expression  of  the  real 
and  powerful  longings  of  a  ihousai 
hearls.      It   is   a  roost  unpronusii 
overture,  but  it  is  an  overture  nev 
theless.      Dr.  Newman   is  not  onl 
fitted  to  deal  with  it  on  account  of 
tender  and  large  sympathies,  and  of 
the  affectionate  solicitude  with  w^  "  " 
he   has  always   treated    his    f( 
friends  ;    he  is  able  al^o  not  indeed 
go   to  the   very  verge   of    Catbol 
doctrine  for  their  eake^  or  to  encoui 
ago  delusive  ho|>es  of  a  compramii 
which  would   patch  up   rather   tliaa 
unitCi  but  to  speak  with  cahn  accoi 
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lor^klfi^  OQ  bis  own  times  as  a 
'  historism  of  the  church 
ii  them  by-and-bye,  and 
rpomi  out  what  may  bo  accidental, 
rtmnMeot,  locals  in  the  featares  of  the 
pdi^iou  of  tbe  present  day.  No  one 
be  less  inclined  to  exaggerate, 
stance,  the  differencea  between 
sb  and  Italian  devotion ;  and 
wc  have  eeldom  felt  ourselves  in  a 
aonllslbui  atmosphere,  out  of  Italy, 
^HlPlI^  the  oratory  at  Edgbaston* 
BDrtlie  is  not  afruid  of  giving  full 
irdgbt  to  national  diCTcrencea  of  char- 
acU-'T,  nor  of  avowing  himself  a  hearty 
Engiiihuum.  In  the  same  way,  widi- 
OQt  going  into  the  question  of  iact  as 
to  aBeged  extravagances — which,  af- 
ter all,  h  of  no  real  cogency  in  the 
wgumeat — he  is  ready  to  admit  that 
(licre  may  be  such,  and  puis  forward  a 
rinipk  common-sense  ar^gument  to 
i»\iow  tlial  such  may  be  expected  in 
tt»  filing  worliing  of  energetic  ideas 
geoQiDy,aud  especially  of  such  ideas 
W  ontteo  of  religion,  which  acts  on 
the  oSbcdons.  This  is  the  true  philo- 
ttplucal  answer ;  and  it  by  no  means 
tplttdei  other  answei-s  that  might  be 
p^  to    particular  charges,   which 

^^^i  be  proved  lo  he  false  in  fact,  or 
to  ajjplj  to  niaticra  so  gmvc  as  that 
tli*^  c!njro!i  nuuld  never  be  allowed  to 
jf'  '  ged  corruption. 

I  _  -.i:in  never  8lmnka'from 
allowiog  the  lull  force  of  any  princi- 
^i  iUi  L.n  1,^3  laid  down.  TJius,  he 
^  !ied  between  faith  as  to 

Ioii*  ^.-5.u  Lady's  position  in  the 
Ufigifia  of  her  Son  and  the  devotion 
tol  -^  V -1  upon  thai  faith.  The 
^  G  been  from  the  bcgtn- 

^^  iiaJ.  ucl  Lr  "  -  0,  as  he  p roves 

fcua  (he  t'fli  ;   but  the  full 

•^  .at  once  have 

0^' .  .  again,   it  may 

iavc  Uxit  checkLd  in  particular  coun- 
ipct  a:   a   partictilur   time,  and    so 
s  in  the  writings  of  some 
1  a-e,  in  consequence  of 
QCO  of  a  prevalent 
^^i  at  the  faith  itself. 
^  reaU J  almost  self-cvi- 
,  iri^uti:^  him  not  only  to  explain 


the  passages  in  St.  ChryeoetOm  and 
St.  Basil  w*liich  are  gometiraes  ob- 
jected to,  but  to  grant  that  theixi  arc 
no  certain  traces  of  devotion^  strictly  ( 
so  called,  to  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the 
writings  of  others  beside  these.  There 
need  not  be,  according  to  his  piinci- 
ples.  It  must  be  remembered  that  i 
all  these  statements  admit  of  great  de- 
velopment and  expkination ;  they 
are  germs  of  thought,  and  are 
only  put  forward  most  concisely  in 
Dr.  Newman's  present  letter*  It  I3 
more  to  our  prcsent  purpose  to  ob- 
serve how  ready  he  is  to  look  through 
the  cloud  of  charges,  great  and  small, 
whicli  Dr,  Pusey  has  blown  in  the 
face  of  Calholicst  and  to  discern  in 
the  book  of  his  old  friend  a  new  and 
important  tuniing*polnt  in  the  Angli- 
can controversy.  He  thinks  tliat  tho 
indignation  of  Catholics  has  Ifd  them 
in  consequence  to  misconceive  Dn 
Pusey,  GO  as  not,  it  would  seem,  to 
give  bira  credit  for  really  pacific  in- 
tentions* We  tliink  that  no  one  has  de* 
nied — wbat^  indeed,  it  does  not  be- 
come a  critic  to  question — the  reaUty 
of  a  purpose  distinctly  avowed ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  repeat  that 
it  has  never  been  denied  by  Dr.  Pu- 
sey, nor  do  we  think  it  ever  can  be 
denied,  that  the  book  was  written 
with  a  clear  and  diistinct  intention  so 
to  represent  Catholicism  as  to  deter 
people  from  submitting  to  it  except 
on  certain  terms  pointed  out  by  the 
author.  Possibly  Dr.  Newman  oalj 
means  that  Catholics  have  been  more 
alienated  hy  Dr.  Pusey's  most  unhand- 
some attack  than  attracted  by  his 
professions  of  friendship ;  and  cer- 
tainly never  was  a  friendly  expostu- 
lation, never  was  an  earnest  requ^^t 
for  explanation  on  certain  points 
which  appear  to  be  diffi-cultics  iu  the 
way  of  a  much-desired  tinion,  propos- 
ed in  a  way  less  calculated  to  concili- 
ate. Dr.  Newman,  therefore,  neither 
wonders  nor  complains  at  the  strong 
feeling  with  which  the  *^  Eirenicon  *' 
has  been  received  ;  but  he  looks  be- 
yond the  present  moment,  and,  recall- 
ing the  former  phases  of  opinion  as  to 
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CathoUciam  which  Imve  prevailed 
amoiig  Aoglicans,  he  secj  in  Dr,  Pu- 
flejr'B  proceeding  nothing  less  than  the 
putting  **  the  whole  argument  be- 
tween joii  and  us  on  a  new  footing  " 
— ^  footing  which  may  really  and 
profitably  be  aacd  by  those  who  de* 
sire  peace-  No  English  Catholic  but 
will  most  heartily  rejoice  in  Um 
Btatement  of  Dr*  Newman  ;  and  sure- 
ly one  of  our  first  feelings  must  be  that 
of  thankfulness  tJmt  he  ia  among  us 
at  a  time  like  this,  and  that  circum- 
stances will  give  him  a  more  patient 
hearing  and  a  more  ready  acceptance, 
on  the  part  of  those  who^e  sould  may 
be  staked  on  the  issue  of  this  contro- 
versy, than  ho  might  otherwise  meet 
with*  From  him,  at  least,  Anglicans 
will  hear  no  extreme  or  novel  doc- 
trine ;  him,  at  least,  they  will  never 
accuse  of  not  loving  everything  that 
ia  English.  lie,  if  any  one,  may 
convince  them  that  no  true  child  of 
the  "  undivided  church  "  would  be 
found  at  the  present  day  outside  the 
'comm union  of  the  Holy  See ;  that  the 
church  is  the  same  now  as  she  ever 
waa,  and  as  she  ever  will  be ;  that  she 
can  never  cumpi-omise  with  her  ene- 
mies, though  she  yenros  with  umitter- 
able  luve  to  take  back  every  wander- 
er to  her  heart. 

Experience  ha^  happily  shown  that 
the  great  Shepherd  ot  fcoub  leadd  men 
on  in  a  way  they  neither  discern  nor 
desire,  when  they  have  once  set  them- 
selves to  wish  anJ  pray  for  greater 
light;  and  that  prophecies  of  ill  and 
suspicions  of  einister  purposes^  which 
have  not  lacked  ample  foundation, 
have  yet  been  often  defeated  in  the 
indulgi^nt  dispensations  of grace^  Nor, 
indecdr  at  tlie  present  time,  are  all 
the  F-igns  of  the  sky  cviL  In  its  most 
disagreeable  and  inexcusable  features 
the  ** Eirenicon**  is  not,  we  are  con- 
vinced, a  fair  representation  of  the 
mind  of  a  great  number  who  might 
commonly  be  supposed  io  sympathize 
with  its  author*  lie  ha^  put  himself 
far  the  moment  at  their  head;  and 
they  are,  of  course,  slow  to  repudiate 
his  assistance  ;   but  we  do  not  believe 


thai  the  earnest  men  who  publish  so 
many  Catholic  devotions,  and   who, 
however    mistakenly,  attempt  to   ro- 
produce  in  thebr  own  churr ' 
ternal  honors  paid  by  Catlir  t) 

whom  they  also  think  that  they  have 
with  them,  would  willingly  make 
themselves  responsible  for  the  hund- 
red pages  with  which  Dr*  Newman's 
preseiit  pamphlet  is  engaged.  The 
advance  towanl  Catholicism  ajnong 
the  Anglicans  has,  in  fact,  left  Dr. 
Pusey  some  way  behind  other  and 
younger  men.  Even  as  to  himself,  he  ii 
hardly  further  away  than  others  Iia] 
been  who  arc  now  within  the  chure* 
Only  it  must  not  be  forgolloii  tl 
the  largest  and  most  charital 
thoughts  as  to  the  meaning  and  inl 
tions  of  individuals,  and  the  m^ 
hopeful  anticipaLions  as  to  the  u 
mate  I'esult  of  their  movements, 
not  exhaust  the  duties  imposed  upon 
CathoUc  writers  at  the  present  ma- 
men  t  Let  us  see  ever  so  much  of 
good  in  demonstrations  such  aa  this, 
and  believe  that  thei^e  is  a  still  |»ireater 
amount  of  good  which  we  do  not  see* 
We  may  forbear  to  press  mea 
harshly,  to  point  out  baldly  the  incoa- 
8isteucii23  of  their  position  ;  wo  may 
put  up  with  ttie  rudeness  of  tho  lau- 
guagc  in  which  they  propose  fM»ace, 
They  may  be  haughty  and  ungener- 
ous now ;  but  thb  is  not  much  to 
bear  for  the  sake  of  that  unity  which 
those  w^ho  know  it  love  better  than 
those  who  are  sti'angcrs  to  it.  Let 
us  be  ready,  as  far  as  persons  a 
concerned,  to  bo  tender  in  cxposij 
faults  even  wanton,  and  mlscon( 
tions  which,  as  we  think,  common 
dustry  and  fairness  might  havo  ob^ 
ated.  For  Dr,  Pusey  himself  we 
wi^jh  no  severer  punishment  than  t 
he  should  be  able  some  day  to  V 
upon  his  own  work  with  tho  eyes 
a  Cathnlic.  He  Ima  himself  shoi 
us,  by  the  use  w^hich  he  has  made 
old  expressions  of  Dn  Newman 
others,  who  have  long  since  repudJ- 
ated  them,  that  the  retractation  of 
charges  against  llie  Catholic  Church 
by  their  authors  does    nut    prevoni 
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ttbers  from  repealmg  ihem.    We  are 

'  lu  saj — what  we  still  believe  will 
sicknowledged  us  true  by  all  who 
avo   been   at   the   pains — pains  not 
keo  by  eome  who  have  written  on 
k\m  subject — of  not  merely  consider- 
5  animus  and  motiv^es  of  Dr.  Pu- 
nt of  e?catniain^  bis  book  in  de- 
[  and  taking  Us  measure  as  a  work 
of  erudition    and   controversy — that, 
tinatmictive    in    style,  nunblin^,   in- 
CTihertDt,    vague,    and    intentionally 
^looso'*  as  it  IB,  it  has  one  great 
<|Btlity,  hawever    unintentional — that 
6fb«]|ig  a  peHect  storehouse  of  mis- 
npRnntation.    We  speak  giinply  as 
tt£^  and  we  disclaim  aU  attempts  to 
AooDQUk  for  the  phenomenon.     It  con- 
Mfaliil  almoBl  tmparalJeled  number  of 
abttittnieDtd  of  every  kind  and  de* 
fR«»    Ita    author's    reputation    will 
giTit  trri.^i^t  jii^^  currency   to  these. 
T  r  perhaps  likely  to  be  a 

pc^ku.ii  rit.uk,  it  will  stiU  take  its 
ptcein  Protestant  libraries,  and  will 
b«  much  ijgffj  in  future  controversies. 
Ko  oce  can  tell  bow  often  we  shall 
3  certain  extraordinary  statement 
i  ibf!  sanctiiScation  of  the  Blessed 
her  active  and  passive  eon- 
«,  the  protest  of  tbo  Greek 
I  ogainat  the  doctrine,  Bellar- 
•■Kirt  ftMettioD  about  general  coun- 
^  tmnsubstantialioD,  extreme  unc- 
tWBj  and  the  like^  brought  up  against 
w?  and  the  erroneous  conclusions 
wNed  upon  them  cannot  be  ncglect- 
^lytkc  defeodera  of  Catholic  tinitli. 
Jt  Ji,  therefore,  essential  not  that  Dr- 
IWyslmuId  be  attacked  in  an  un- 
^Ijr  spirit^  but  that  his^ook  should 
w  hindled  critically,  and,  as  far  as 
^.  it  contains  of  mis- 

^'^      .  ution,  unfair  insinu- 

iuiii  coaclu^ian  catalogued  and 
It  must  be  remembered 
tihom  ia  a  great  demand  for  the 
^mtfliiih  of  anti-Catholic  controversy* 
■'^Pbacy  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
^tu^  wliJch  mo«ily  hold  their 
^'  xeter  Hall  in  the  month 

***'''  he  mij^ht  well  be  made 

*J'  r  of  all  of  ihera  in  con- 

*Uum  11^11   tit   thiB  book.    It  will  be 


used  by  the  zealots  who  try  to  win 
tJie  poor  peasants  of  Connaught  to 
apo8ta?y  by  means  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  by  the  more  decorous 
"Anglo-Continentals,**  who  are  just 
now  rubbing  their  hands  at  the  pros- 
pects of  in6delity  in  Italy.  Alas! 
it  not  only  teems  with  snares  for  the 
learned  and  conscientious,  but  it  ia 
full  of  small  insinuations  for  the  ig- 
nobler  henl  of  paid  agents  and  lectur- 
ers— **  what  the  poorer  people  be* 
lieve  in  Rome"  what  Catholic 
churches  are  called  in  south  India, 
what  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  Archbishop  AflVo, 
**  who  died  in  recovering  hi^i  people  at 
the  barricades."  These  Ihintjg  may 
be  parsed  by  as  simply  faults  of  taste; 
b|it  the  pretensions  of  tho  book  to 
learning,  and  its  historical  and  doctrin- 
al statements,  cannot  be  admitted 
without  sifting.  Dr.  Pusey  has  im« 
posed  an  unwelcome  task  on  Catho- 
lic critics.  At  tlje  very  time  that 
they  would  be  conciliating  his  follow- 
ers, they  are  forceil  to  attack  him.  It 
has  seemed  to  us  indeed  that  ordinary 
care  in  examining  authoritieSt  au 
attention  to  the  common-sense  rule 
that  strangers  cannot  understand  a 
system  from  without,  the  use  of  the 
many  means  at  hi3  disposal  of  ascer* 
taining  the  Catholic  meaning  of 
CaihoHc  languagej  more  self-restraint 
in  assertion,  in  urging  arguments  that 
appeared  telling  and  conclusious  that 
were  welcome  to  himself,  ftud 
somewhat  less  of  confidence  in  his 
own  attaiumcnla  as  a  theologian, 
would  have  spared  those  who  wish 
him  well  this  painful  undertaking  at 
a  time  when  they  would  gladly  say  no 
word  that  may  sound  harsh  to  his 
eare!.  But,  aQer  all,  truth  is  moi*o 
precious  tlian  peace,  and  fieaeo  can 
only  be  had  through  tlie  truth ;  and 
we  can  cordially  return  to  X^r,  Pusey 
the  assurance  whicli  he  himself* 
lias  proffered  to  Catholic;?,  that 
those  engaged  in  the  ungrateful  task 
of  subjecting  bis  volume  to  the  an- 
alyais  of  criticism  have  no  intention. 
whatever  of  wounding  hi«  feelings* 
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tiieir  kbd  to  othor  ways 

Ftofessor  Henry  James  Clark, 

Umversity,   has   ktely 

lied  an  interesting  treatise  *  on 

dcvcJopment,  in  which  he  givea 

curk)Ui  instances  of  the  pbenom- 

to   which   we   refer*     We  have 

ikwa  a  good  deal  of  what  we  hare 

about  the  strncture  of  eggs 

•hla  valuable  work,  and  we  pur- 

low  to  follow  him  in  his  remarks 

I  Ibe  processes  of  reproduction  by 

b  csdled  budding  and  diiision* 

Ut  Hi  l<iok  first  at  thai  exceeding* 
\j  iKautitul  and  wonderful  animal 
oommouly  called  the  sea  anemone,  on 
aecoiml  of  tlie  delicate  fringed  flow- 
er  10  much  loved  by  poet^i*  You 
dsfofben  find  it  on  our  coasts  con- 
,  inild  into  a  lump  of  gelatinous  Bub- 
slai -^  '  ■  ::  like  whiiirfh-brown  jel- 
ly t  for  a  while,  and  you 
*i  ly  rise  slightly,  while  a 
«i<^  of  tentacles,  or  feelers, 

»~  mi  lit  the  top.    TJie  jelly-like 

''onttrmes  to  increase  in  height, 
'i  of  tenuiclea  gi*adiially 
fi  you  will  perceive  lliat 
rlnge  surrounds  a  wlib 
is  the  aiiiraars  mouth, 
d  to  its  lull  size  the 
■0^'  .  ^  -.  jout  three  or  four  inches 
^  beight.  The  body  consists  of  a 
cjUf»M^'.T  To^f^tiuous  bagr*  the  bottom 
«f  •  :  and  ttlighlly  spreading 

^  in-  111  n -uu  The  up|»er  edge  of 
^^  ba^  is  turned  in,  so  as  to  form  a 
Mckwirli:  .  \x    this  U  the  sitom- 

•A   Tli  immit  of  the  hotly 

I^owmcd  by  the  soft  plumy  fr in geg 
'ttgfv*^  it  Bueli  a  remarkable  re- 
^Mtnc  vcr.    At  the  base  it 

JJUl^tji  il  niuscles^by  ^hieh 

**«liKh€S  iuflf  to  rocks  and  shells  so 
^ly  that  it  con  hardly  be  rentovod 
*«4>wrt  injury.  Another  set  of  mus- 
f^tiable«  it  to  contnicl  itself  almost 
*'>tiUiQtoa6ly  bto  a  shaf>eles8  lump. 


iLHT«;  or  The  Origin  of  l.ffo 

itorv."    By 
.£,     Butitiu: 


It  is  extremely  sensitive,  not  only 
shrinking  from  the  slightest  touch, 
but  even  drawing  in  its  tentacles  if  so 
much  as  a  dark  cloud  passes  over  it 
Anemones  may  be  found,  say  the  au- 
thors of  **  Sea-side  Studies,'^  "=  in  any 
small  pools  about  the  rocks  which  are 
flooded  by  the  tide  at  high  water. 
Their  favorite  haunts,  however,  where 
they  occur  in  greatest  quantity,  are 
more  difficult  to  reach  ;  but  the  curi- 
ous in  such  matters  will  be  well 
rewarded,  even  at  the  risk  of  wet  feet 
and  a  slippery  scramble  over  rocks 
covered  with  damp  sea-weed,  by  a 
glimpse  into  their  more  crowded 
abodes*  Such  a  grotto  Is  to  be  found 
on  the  rocks  of  East  Point 'at  Nalmnt. 
It  can  only  be  reached  at  low  tide, 
and  tlien  one  is  obliged  to  creep  on 
hands  and  knees  to  its  entrance  in 
order  to  see  through  its  entire  length ; 
but  its  whole  interior  is  studded  with 
these  animals,  and  as  they  are  of  va- 
rious hues,  jjink,  browD,  orange,  pur- 
ple, or  pure  white,  the  efiect  is  like 
that  of  brightly-colored  mosaics  set  in 
tlie  roof  and  walls.  When  the  sun 
strikes  thraugh  from  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  this  grotto,  which  is  open  at 
both  ends,  h'ghting  up  its  livijig  mo- 
saic-work, and  showing  the  play  of  the 
soft  fringes  whenever  the  animals  are 
open,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  any 
artificial  grotto  to  compare  with  it  in 
beauty.  There  is  another  of  the 
same  kind  on  Saunders*s  ledge,  form- 
ed by  a  large  boulder  resting  on  two 
rocky  ledges,  leaving  a  Utile  cave  be- 
neatbf  lined  in  the  same  way  with 
varlouisly-colorcd  sea  anemones,  so 
cIoslIv  studded  over  its  walls  that  the 
surface  of  the  rock  is  completely  hid- 
den. They  are,  however,  to  be  found 
in  larger  or  smaller  clusters,  or  scat- 
tered singly,  in  any  roeky  fiesurca 
overhmig  by  sea-weed  and  aceeesiblo 
to  ttie  tide  at  hiph  water.*' 

•Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  "History  of 
British  Sea  Anemones  and  Corals/* 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  singular 
connection  between  a  certain  variety 
of  these  animals  and  a  species  of  her* 
rait  crab,  that  lives  in   the  deserted 
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ffhcll  of  a  mollusk*  An  anemoDc  ia 
always  found  attached  to  tbc  shell 
which  the  crab  inhabits,  and  is  so 
placed  that  its  fringed  mouth  comes 
JQSt  below  the  mouth,  of  the  crak 
Whatever  food  comes  witlim  reach  of 
either  animal  can,  tberefore,  be  shared 
in  common.  The  crab  ia  so  far  from 
objecting  to  this  cc^mnunity  of  goods 
that  he  seems  unhappy  without  his 
companion.  Though  he  is  a  hermit, 
he  is  not  exempt  trom  the  common 
lot  of  housekeepers  ;  he  submits  every 
now  and  then  to  the  troublo  of  morin^- 

Mr.  Gosse  observed  one  in  the 
act  of  changing  houses.  No  sooner 
had  he  taken  possession  of  the  new 
shell  than  be  l)egan  removing  the 
anemone  from  the  old  one,  running 
hi^  claw  under  it  to  sepamte  it  from 
the  shell,  and  then  bringing  it  to  the 
new  houset  where,  having  jilaccd  it  in 
its  customary  position,  be  held  it 
down  until  it  had  attached  itself,  and 
now  and  then  pressed  it  closer,  or 
gave  it  a  pat  to  hasten  the  process* 
In  another  instance,  observed  by  Mr, 
Ilold!!iWortJi,  the  cjab,  atYer  vainly  try- 
ing for  more  than  an  hour  to  remove 
his  companion  anemone,  deserted  his 
new  quartern  and  went  back  to  the 
old«  rather  than  submit  to  a  separ- 
ation. 

The  anemone,  for  a!l  (hat  it  is  so 
delicate  and  graceful  in  ny>pearance, 
is  a  gluttonous  little  beaBt,  t-ats  i-aw 
meat  in  the  aquariumt  and  when  uiJon 
its  native  coast  sucks  mussels  and 
cockles  out  of  their  shells*  Queer 
compound  of  plant  and  animal  in  ap- 
pearance, its  natural  kingdom  seems 
still  mure  doubtful  tiian  ever  ilt  we 
watch  it  while  it  u  undergoing  certain 
procc'^Bes  of  I'eproduction.  It  does 
indeed  gcuemlly  produce  its  young 
by  maternal  gei^taiion;  eggs  are 
formed  in  the  cavity  that  surrounils 
its  stomach,  and  at  the  proper  time 
the  young  swim  out  of  the  parent's 
mouth.  But  it  has  other  modes  of 
propagation,  one  of  which  is  almost 
exactly  hke  the  process  of  raising 
"  Dm  suckers.     Very  often  you 


may  see,  growing  out  of  the  ] 
of  the  body  of  the  anemor  a 

genc-ral   thing  neur   the  ti  he 

basal  disc  by  which  it  attaches  itself 
to  the  shell  or  it)ck,  ItttJe  rounded 
protuberances,  like  buds;  well,  they 
arc  buds — the  buds  of  young  itoeiiio> 
ne^.  In  a  short  time  six  small  teotackt 
make  their  appearance  on  the  lop  of 
each  bud.  A  minute  oblong  aperture 
opens  in  the  midst  of  them.  A  digest- 
ive cavity  is  formed*  The  curious 
internal  structure  of  the  ftnlmal 
(which  we  have  not  space  here  to  de- 
scribe) is  gradually  develojK»d,  The 
bud  becomes  elongated  and  en  landed 
every  way.  The  tentacles  multi- 
ply; the  small  aperture  growa  into  a 
mouth ;  and  fuiaHy  the  young  anem- 
one dm  pa  off  from  its  parent  and 
floats  away  to  shift  for  itself.  Pro- 
fessor Clark  has  seen  as  many 
twenty  thus  deUach  themselves  in 
course  of  a  single  month.  This  is 
process  of  generation  by  htdding 
ffemmati&fi^  of  which  we  ipoke  on  : 
previous  page. 

Bui  we  have  not  yet  exhausted 
list  of  wondcTS  displaycil  by  this 
traurdinary  plant- animal.  We  lm| 
eeeii  that  it  has  at  least  two  wayi*  of  \m^ 
born  ;  what  will  our  readers  say  whe 
we  assure  them  that  it  bati  not  oulj 
two  hv\i  four  f  The  remaining  two 
both  come  under  the  head  of  what  is 
called  vohmtanf  ielf-divisiotu  One 
of  ihetn  h  strikingly  like  the  propagi^ 
tion  of  plants  by  cuttings.  Littte 
pieces  bretik  off  Irom  the  anemone  at 
the  hum  and  float  away.  For  a 
long  time  tliey  give  no  aign  of  life ; 
but  when  they  have  recovered,  bo  fi> 
speak,  from  tiie  shock  of  ^epamtioiii 
they  begin  to  shoot  out  their  tc^ntacles 
and  grow  up  into  perfect  indivtdiuils. 
The  fourth  methcHi  of  generation  Im 
still  more  wonderful.  Now  and  then 
you  find  an  aiKmone  whose  upper 
dj£C  is  contracted  in  a  peculiar  num- 
ner  at  oppo^^ite  sides.  The  con- 
traction increaseii  until  the  dit^c  loses 
its  circular  form  and  presents 
shape    of  the    figure    iL    The    i% 
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hare  an  aoemone  witli  two  mouths, 

6adl  iUfTOUtided  far  itj  own  $et  of  ten- 

tidea.      Then  the  processes  of  con- 

ffidetion  aod   eepuratton   continue  all 

the  body  of  the   nnitnal   from 

tuit  to  base,  and  the  result  is  two 

pedect   Anemones,   each   complete  In 

v&  urganization.     It  is  well  that  the 

loovor  orders  of  creatures  ha\e  none 

if  tike  laws  of  inberitance  mid  primo- 

pnitttre  that  bother  mankind^  or  fucIi 

imglilar  methods  of  coming  into  the 

irorid   might   breed  a  |2:reat   deal   of 

tn)obl«   among  them.     Here,  for   in- 

tUnce*  -/ou  have  two  anemones,  which 

«e  will  cull  A  and  B,  formed  by  the 

tplittiiig  ai^onder  of  a  fiinjrle  individ- 

Uftl;  what  relation  are   they  to  each 

o<licf?     Are  they  brother  and  sister 

«r  parent  and  child  ?     And  if  the  latter, 

bow  ia  any  one  to  decide  which  is  the 

I>arcot?    Then  euppose  A  raises  off- 

«l'r«»g  iij  the  usual   way  frum    ogs^s, 

wkt  jtlaiion  are  these  young  to  B  ? 

Art  ihey  § ii^ters,  or  nieces,  or  grand- 

ctildwrt? 

I^t  Qd  now  look  at  another  animal^ 
*k6  «tCtttor,  or  trum[>et-animalcule, 
Tbk  k  a  minute  iniiisorian,  very  com- 
■WO  in  ponds  and  ditches,  where  it 
fcnns  coloniee  on  the  sterns  of  water- 
▼wdjofiubraerged  sticks  and  stones. 
&BH  of  the  varieties  have  a  deep 
Wia  cdor,  and  a  §eillement  of  them 
«wk$  very  much  like  a  patch  of  blue 
Bionld.  Tlie  slentor  is  shaped  like  a 
littlr  luli* ,  uliout  one-sixteenth  of  an 
^  1*  spread  out  at  the  upper 

^  -.,..  .i  uumpet,  and  taperinpj  at 
^  lower  almoU  to  a  point.  When 
**ktt  fixed  U|ion  a  place  of  abode,  it 
^wunicta  a  domicile,  consisting  of  a 
Ptowug  ftheaih,  pcrJiapd  half  as  high 
*»  iWir.  It  lives  inside  this  sheath, 
*iifc  it«  smaller  extremity  attached  to 
tte  Wrom  of  it,  and  it^  wide,  funnel- 
'''  ve  the  top* 

^^  1,'^  into  the 

kb  ijiU>  a  globular 
of  the  trumpet  end 
•  tot  pcrteci ly  regular ;  on  one  side 
Ifci/  l.'i^  luinji  iowarii  eo  as  to  form  a 
*toi  iris  upon  itself  in  a  spiral 

fcrw,.     V. .   .  J u  this  (Spiral  is  the  mouth, 


and  a  long  funnel-shaped  throat  reach- 
es from  it  to  the  digestive  cavity.  Op- 
posite the  mouth  there  is  a  globular 
cavity,  from  which  a  tube  extends  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  body.  The 
cavity  seems  to  perform  the  functjona 
of  a  heart,  and  the  tube  takes  the  place 
of  veins  and  arteries.  Once  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute  this  heart-like 
organ  contracts  and  tbrces  the  fluid 
which  it  contains  into  the  tube;  the 
latter  in  its  turn,  after  expanding  very 
sensibly  to  receive  the  flow,  contracts 
and  returns  it  to  the  heart. 

The  stent  or  propagates  by  budding, 
like  the  anemone.     The  first  change 
that  takes  place  is  a  division  of  thia 
contractile    vesicle    into    two  distinct 
organs  at  about  mid-height  of  the  liody, 
the  lower  portion  developing  a  globu- 
lar cavity  I  ike.  the  upper  one.     Soon 
atler  this  a  shallow  pit  opens  in  the 
side  of  the  s  ten  tor,  in  a  line  with  the 
new  vesicle.     This  pit  is  the  future 
mouth.      A  throat  or    cesophagus  ii| 
next  fashioned ;  and  all  being  readji 
for   the  accommodation  of  the    newj 
animal  the  pi*ocess  of  division  beginsj 
and  goes  on  so  rapidly  that  it  is  all  I 
done  in  about  two  hours. 

A  still  more  curious  animal,  in  some 
resi>octs,  than  either  of  those  we  liav©  i 
just  mentioned  is    the  b}  dra,  one  of 
the  simi>lest  of  the   zoophytes.     To 
all  intents  and  purposed  it  is  nothing 
but  a  narrow  sack,  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  open  at  one  end,  where  the 
mouth  is  situated,  and  attaching  itself 
by  the  other  to  pond-lilie*-?,  duck-weeds, 
or  stones  on   the  margins  of   lakei»J 
Around  the  moulh  it  has  from  five  toT 
eight  Blender  tentacles,  which  are  used  I 
as  leelers  and  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  J 
the  food.     What  it  docs  with  its  food] 
ailerit  has  swallowed  it  is,  strange  at] 
the  statement  may  sound,  a  queetioa] 
to   which   naturalists    have   not    yell 
found  a  satisfactory  answer;  for  thf  I 
hydra  has  no  digestive  oi-gims,  and  it^ 
stomach  is  merely  a  pouch  formed  by  ^ 
the  folding  m  of  the  outer  skin.     It 
has  no  glands,  no  mucous  membrane, 
no  appliances  of  any  sort  for  the  per- 
formance   of   the    chemical    process 
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wliicU  we  call  digeslion.  Tou  may 
turn  a  hydra  inside  out  and  it  will 
get  along  just  as  %vell  as  it  did  before, 
and  B wallow  its  prey  with  just  a3  good 
an  apfictitc.  The  French  naturalist 
Treiubloy  was  the  first  to  notice  this 
remarkable  fact.  With  the  blunt  end 
of  a  small  needle  he  pushed  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sack  throuirlj  iho  body  and 
oat  at  the  mouth,  just  as  you  would 
inTert  a  stocking.  lie  found  that  the 
animal  righted  itself  ad  8oou  as  it  was 
left  alone  j  m  he  repeated  the  opera- 
tion, and  ihk  time  made  use  of  per- 
suasion, in  the  fomt  of  a  briBtlc  r^n 
crosswise  through  the  body,  to  induce 
the  victim  to  remain  inside  out.  In 
tlje  couj*so  of  a  few  days  \i^  interior 
and  exterior  departments  wei*e  thor- 
oughly reorganized,  and  it  at:?  a§  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Trembley 
next  undertook  to  engraft  one  individ- 
ual upon  another  I  For  this  purpose 
ho  ciummed  the  tail  of  one  deep  down 
into  the  ca%nty  of  another,  and,  in  oi*der 
to  hold  them  in  their  |xisition,  stuck  a 
brIsLio  thit)ugh  both.  What  was  \x\b 
surprise  to  find  them,  ^ome  hours 
afk^nvard,  still  epittcd  upon  llie  bris- 
tle, but  hanging  ^t(/tf  by  side  inst-ead  of 
one  within  the  other  I  I  low  they  had 
got  into  such  a  position  ho  could  not 
imagine,  lie  arranged  another  pair, 
and  on  watching  them  the  myttery 
was  solved.  The  imierone  first  drew 
up  its  tail  and  pushed  it  out  tluY>ugh 
the  hole  in  the  outer  one's  side  where 
the  bristle  entered.  Then  it  pulled 
its  licad  out  after  the  fail,  and  sliding 
along  the  spit  completely  freed  itself 
from  its  companion.  This  it  rei>eat- 
cd  as  of\cn  as  the  experiment  was 
tried  in  that  way.  It  then  occurred 
to  M.  Trembley  that  if  the  inner 
hydra  were  tunied  inside  out,  so  as  to 
bring  the  stomachs  of  the  two  animals 
in  contact,  union  would  take  place 
more  readily  5  and  so  it  proved.  The 
Utile  creatures  seemed  much  pleased 
with  the  arrangement,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  escape.  In  a  short  lime 
they  were  unite<l  as  one  body,  and  en* 
joye<l  their  food  in  commcuu 

It  wiis  perhaps  only  natural  to  ex- 
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pect  that  animftls  which  care  io  tit 
about  their  individuality  that  two  spec- 
imens can  be  turned  into  one,  would 
be  equally  ready  to  multiply 
selves  by  the  simple  process 
cut  to  pieces.     In  other  woi 
may  make  one  hydra  out  of 
two  out  of  one,  ju&t  n^  yoti  pleam*. 
M.  Trembley  divided  them  in  eT< 
conceivable   manner.     He   cut   tin 
in  two,  and,  instead  of  dying,  one  hi 
shot  out  a  new  head  and  the  otl 
developed  a  new  tail.    lie  sliced  tb 
into  tliin  rings,  and  each  slice  swaoj 
away^  got  itself  a  set   of  tcntacleflf 
and  {ri-ew  into  a  perfectly  formed  in^ 
dividual.      He  eplit  them    Uito 
longitudinal  strips,  and  each  stri] 
prtxluccd  what  was  wanting  to    " 
a  complete  body.     Some  he  sfdil 
part  way  down  from  the  mouth 
the  result  was  a  hydra,  like  the  fabl- 
monsteri  with  many  heads.     The 
mous  cat  with  nine  lives  is  notbii 
to  these  little  zoophytes.     They 
sublimely  indifferent  not  only  10  t 
most  fearful  woundHi,  but  even  to 
ease  and,  we  are  tempted  to  add. 
composition  itself,     A  part  of  the 
decaye»aud  the  hydra  Kimjily  drops 
off.  like  a  worn-out  garment,  and  liv 
on  as  if  it  had  lo^t  nothing. 

If  it  can  do  all  thia»  we  need 
wonder  that  it  can  reproduce  its  kind 
by  budding.  Indeed,  after  we  hare 
seen  a  living  creature  split  itself  up 
into  a  dozen  distinct  indiTiduals  any 
other  process  of  generation  muwl  seem 
tame  by  comparison.  At  certain  eea^ 
sons  of  the  year  very  few  hydras  can  be 
found  which  have  not  one»  two,  or  ihi 
young  ones  growing  out  of  their  bodi( 
The  budding  begins  in  the  form  of 
simple  tularin p  fi-om  the  side  of 
parent,  f'  like  a  wart.     Thfe 

isgraduuli  ed,  and  after  a  time 

tentacles  epioui  Irom  the  free  end,  asid 
a  mouth  is  formed.  The  youog  £$ 
now  in  a  condition  to  seek  its  own 
prey.  Its  independence  is  finally  ac- 
eonjplished  by  a  constriction  ut  ilie 
base  of  the  new  body  at  the  point 
w  hei-e  it  is  attached  to  the  old  ^tc^eki 
until  aonlly  it  cuts  itself  uC    Bef< 
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dui  separatioa  tikkcs  place,  however,  it 
Ima  oflteQ  begun  to  reproduce  its  own 
joui^  Aod  so  we  somatim^B  eee  a 
bs)ge  ooion/  of  hjdms  all  connected 
kjg(tber»  li£e  minute  brancbuig  water* 
weed. 

A5cr  ilII,  you  may  say,  it  \%  not  so 
?ery  wonderful  that  a  simple  animal 
like  the  hydra,  which  has  no  intestines^ 
md  scarcely  any  special  organs  what- 

^eTer,  should  be  able  to  reproduce  its 
lost  part%  or  to  multiply  itself  by  the 
jmiie  proftsses  of  growth  and  sub- 
fimcDt  diirkioi).     Well>  then,  let  us 
tue  a  more  complex  cxeaturet  and  we 
bavea  remarkable  example  at  hand 
tatoertain  marine  worm  called  wiyr- 
imiida/usciaiicL,     Jt  L^  an  inch  or  two 
ia  kogth,  tapering  off  gmdually  from 
thlhetd.    The  body  U  marked  with 
noaidroiu  rings  or  joints,  attached  to 
irbkb  are  oar-like  appendages,  serv- 
ing not  only  as  instrumeuta  of  propul- 
sm  but  abo  as  gills,  or  breathing  or- 
^iWjfc    Att  intestine  extends  from  the 
wad  iaa  direct  course  to  the  posterior. 
BkttUr easels   are  arranged  about  it 
like  a  net-work,  and  connect  with  suu- 
ikr  ?essels  in  the  giUa.     It  has  an  or- 
gan which  mrves   the  purpose  of  a 
peut,  &  nervous  cord  swollen  at  eveiy 
joint  into  knotA  or  gang  lions,  and»  in 
tlw'  lipi'l,    f>TK»    principal     ganglion, 
^  red  a^  the  brain, 

i^      ^  tua  are  situated 

<*tttjf  in  the  posterior  ring^,  and  are 
jwited  there  in  reference  to  the  pecul- 
lip  mode  of  generation  which  we  are 
WWI  to  describe-  The  young  worm 
^ine  lo  grow  immediately  in  front 
^(k  parentis  tailf  that  h  to  say,  be- 
^^tm  the  bst  joint  or  rhig  and  tho 
^  More  tho  last,  and  is  formed  by 
^  Miocesdive  growrh  of  new  rings. 
Befarc  it  19  old  enough  to  be  cast  off 
*»«lljcr  appear*  between  its  anterior 
*Bdiod  joint  of  the  old  stock ; 

iBdiQ<  e  have  six  worms  at 

OMCr  all  iilrung  together  behind  the 
JBmii^  and  hangingi  so  to  speak,  from 
OM  another  0  tails*  They  drop  off 
•tpmelyf  in  the  order  of  their  age. 
Xov  in  tbk  case,  you  will  observe, 
thm^  Bititi  be  «  diviaion  of  several  or- 


gans— the  intestine,  the  b1ood*resseIs, 
and  the  nervous  cord;  and  each  of  the 
six  young  must  develop  a  heart,  a  brain, 
and  a  pair  of  eyes.     An  odd  result  of 
their  method  of  growth  (the  first  one 
being  formed,  you  will  remember,  not 
behind  the  parent  but  bcttmen  her  Ia?t 
two  nngs)  is  that  the  eldest'  offspring 
appropriates  tlie  tail   of  his   mother, 
while  his  five    brothers   and   sister 
have  to  find  tails  of  their  own,     Wo' 
are  here  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  curi- 
ous apeculation;  this  first  bom   pro-ri 
duces  its  young  in  the  same  way  itsolf 
was  produced,  and  passes  on  its  in  her 
ited  tail  to  tlie  next  generation*     Th^i 
eldest    born   of  that  generation   bc^tj 
queaths  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  Wha|. 
becomes  of  that  ancestral  tail  in  tho  I 
course  of  years  ?     Does  it  at  last  wear  I 
oiit  and  drop  off?     Does  the  worm  J 
that  beara  it  die  after  a  time  without/ 
leaving  any  children  ?     Or  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  process  of  entail  has  beca.- 
going  on   without   interruption   cveii 
since  the  year  one  of  the  world,  and^ 
that  there  may  be  a  mr/nanida  fasctata 
now  living  with  a  tail  as  old  as  ci^ea* 
tion  ?     Not  very  probable,  certaiJily  |>i 
but  if  any  solution  has  been  offered  of 
the  great  tail  problem,  we  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  heard  of  it. 

Professor  Clark  also  tried  var 
experiments  upon  the  common  flat 
worm,  or  planaria^  which  may  bo 
found  so  readily  in  our  ponds,  ereej)* 
ing  over  stones  and  aquatic  plants, 
and  is  BO  easily  recognized  by  its  opa- 
que white  color,  and  the  liver-colored 
ramifications  of  its  intestine,  lie  cut 
the  creature  in  two,  and  immediately 
after  the  operation  the  halves  crawled 
away  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  th® 
anterior  part  preceding  an  ideal  tail, 
and  the  posterior  one  following 
equally  imaginary  head  atid  brain 
He  watched  the  pieces  irom  day  to 
day,  and  found  that  each  reproduced 
its  missing  half  by  a  slow  process  of 
budding  and  growth.  This  planaria 
may  bo  cut  into  several  pieces,  and 
each  will  reproduce  what  is  requisite 
to  complete  the  mangled  organism. 
If  the  tail  of  a  lizard  be  broken  off,  a 
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new  one  will  grow ;  and  crabg,  lob- 

etere,  spider*,  etc.,  are  known  to  re- 
place their  amputated  limbs.  The 
instances  we  now  and  then  meet  with 
of  what  arc  called  monsters — two- 
headed  do^y  drives  witli  six  lega^  and, 
more  rarely,  even  double-headed  hu- 
man beings,  are  examples  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  budding — which  is  very 
common,  by  the  way,  among  fillies; 
and  there  is  an  animalcule  called  the 
amcslfa  which  shows  a  more  remarka- 
ble tenacity  of  life  than  any  of  the 
other  creatares  we  have  mentioned, 
since  you  may  divide  and  subdivide  it 
until  it  18  physically  impossible  to  re- 
duce it  to  particles  any  Btnaller* 
and  yet  each  piece  will  live. 

The  discovery  that  animals  may 
originate  in  so  many  ways  indepen- 
dent of  matenial  gestation  naturally 
suggests  the  inquiry  whether  further 
researcheji  may  not  develop  still 
other  methods  of  reproduction,  in 
which  the  new-bom  creature  shall 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  any 
previously  existing  individuaL  Thus 
we  are  brought  back  to  the  question 
which  was  tJiought  to  have  been  set- 
tled long  ago,  whether  general  ion  ever 
takes  place  spontaneously,  tL^  Aris- 
totle and  the  old  pliyi^icisls  supposed 
it  did.  Later  naturalists,  following  tlie 
Italian,  Redi,  utterly  rejected  the  sup- 
position ;  but  within  the  present  centu- 
ry it  has  found  many  reputable  suppor- 
ters, and  Professor  Clark  is  one  of  them. 
When  oi^nic  matter  decays,  numbers 
of  infttsonoy  or  microscopic  plants 
and  animals,  arise  in  it.  Where  do 
they  come  from  ?  Do  the  diaorgsn- 
i»ed  particles,  set  free  by  the  process 
of  dccomposilion,  combine  into  new 
for  mil,  which  are  then  endowed  with 
life  by  the  direct  action  of  Almighty 
power;  or  is  the  decaying  substance 
merely  the  nest  in  which  minute  e^gs 
or  seeds,  borne  thither  upon  the  air, 
or  dropped  by  insects,  Jind  condriioiis 
suitable  for  their  development  in  the 
ordinary  natural  way  '^  The  question 
is  not  easily  answered.  Many  of 
these  geims  are  so  exoesstvely  minute 
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09  to  defy  detection.    Some  of  the  in* 
fusoria  arc  no  larger  than  the  tweni 
four-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diai 
ter,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  drop 
water  might  contain  five  hundred 
lions  of  them.     It  is  obvious  that 
germs  of  such  little  creatures  must 
invisible  even  with    the  best  mici 
scope.     The  problem    can    only 
solved  by  placing  a   portion  of  tl 
decomposing  matter  under  such  cont 
tions  that  any  germs  it  may  con 
shall  infallibly  be  killed  and  that  m 
can  possibly  reach  it ;  then,  if 
ria  npf>ear,  we  shall  know  thaf^ 

have   been   genemted   spontani 

The  great  diflicuhy  is    in    secnHi 
these    conditions.     For  the   dcvel 
meat  of  the  living  forms  we  rcqu 
both  water  and  air.     How  are  we 
be  certain  that  there   are   no   livii 
germs  in  the  organic  matter  before 
begin  the  experiment  ?  that  there 
none   in   the  water?   that  none    ai 
brought  by  the  air?     The  nciion 
heat  has  been  relied  upon  for  the  fJ 
stniction  of  germs  in  the  organic  tm 
ter  and  iliO   water,  and  it  has   bei 
sought  to  purify  the  air  from  them 
passing   it   through    sulphuric    aci 
but  experience  has  shown   that 
phuric  acid  does  not  kill  the 
so  of  course  experiments  perfoi 
that  way   prove   nothing.     Profesi 
Clark  quotes  a  series  of  very  deli 
experiments  tried  by  Professor  Jeff- 
ries Wyman,  of  Harvard  Uni^ersii 
which  seem  to  ns  to  come  nearer 
proving  spontaneous  generation 
any  others   with  which   we   are  *©• 
quainted.     He     proceeded    in    three 
different  methods,  as  follows  : 

1,  The  organic  matter,  oonsisting 
of  a  solution  of  beef  or  mutton  juice 
(or,  in  a  fev»'  instances,  vegetable  mat- 
ter), was  placed  in  a  flask  fitted  with 
a  cork  through  which  parsed  a  glass 
tube.  The  c«jrk  was  pushed  deeply 
the  month  of  the  fla^k«  and  the 
above  it  was  filled  with  an  adhefl^ 
cement,  composed  of  resin,  wax,  and 
varnish.  The  tub©  was  drawn  to 
narrow  neck  a  little  way  above 
cork,  and  bent  at  right  angles, 
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the  end  of  it  inserted  in  an  iron  tube, 
where  it  was  secured  by  a  cement  of 
plaster  of  Paris*    The  rest  of  the 
iron  tube  was  filled  with  wires,  leav- 
ing onlj  yery  narrow  passages  be- 
tween them.      The  solution  in  the 
flask  was  then  boiled — ^in  some  cases 
as  long  as  two  hours — in  order  to 
kill  anj  germs  which  might  be  en- 
closed,, and  to  expel  the  air.     The 
iroa  tube  and  wires  at  the  same  time 
were  heated  to  redness.    When  the 
boiUDg  had  contmued  long  enough 
the  h^  was  withdrawn  from  beneath 
the  flask,  and  the  steam  was  allowed 
slowly  to  condense.    As  it  did  so,  air 
flowed  in  between  the  red-hot  wires, 
which  bad  been  kept  at  a  temperature 
hi^  enough,  it  was  supposed,  to  de- 
stroj  any  germs  in  the  air  that  pass- 
ed through  them.      The  flask  was 
then  hermetically  sealed  by  fusing 
the  1^  tube  with  the  blow-pipe. 
^^he&  opened,  several  days  afterward, 
it  WM  foand  to  contain  animal  life. 

i  A  similar  solution  was  placed  in 
a  flask  the  neck  of  which,  instead  of 
1^  supplied  with  a  cork  and  tube, 
^^  drawn  out  and  bent  at  right  an-r 
gltt}  and  then  fitted  to  the  iron  tube 
containing  wires.  The  experiment 
^M  performed  as  by  method  No.  1, 
ud  with  the  same  result 

S.  That  there  might  be  no  suspi- 
cion of  unperfectly  s^led  joints,  a  so- 
hitioQwas  put  into  a  flask  with  a  nar- 
'Qv  neck,  and  the  neck  itself  was 
^  ckMed  by  fusing  the  glass.  The 
wUe  fltsk  was  then  immersed  in 
Wling  water.     At  the  expiration  of 


a   few    days    living    infusoria   were 
found  in  two  instances  out  of  four. 

Now  these  experiments  undoubted- 
ly prove  that  generation  sometimes 
occurs  spontaneously,  provided  it  bo 
true,  as  Professor  Clark  assumes, 
that  there  was  no  imperfection  in  the 
closing  of  the  flasks  (which  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt),  and  that  the  infuso- 
rial germs  are  destroyed  by  boiling.  We 
confess  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they 
could  have  survived  such  a  heat  as 
was  applied  to  them  in  these  cases ; 
but  IS  it  certain  that  they  could  not  ? 
A  writer  in  an  English  review  a  few 
years  ago,  whom  we  believe  to  have 
been  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  announced  that 
he  had  boiled  certain  germs  an  hour  and 
ihree-quartersy  and  yet  they  remained 
perfectly  unaltered.  At  most,  there- 
fore, we  can  regard  spontaneous 
generation  as  a  probable  phenomenon. 

Whether  spontaneous  generation, 
if  it  occurs  at  all,  occurs  by  the  for- 
mation of  an  Qgg  from  which  the  ani- 
malcule is  hatched,  or  by  the  imme- 
diate formation  of  the  adult^  Profes- 
sor Clark  does  not  attempt  to  say ; 
but  the  French  naturalist  M.  Pouchet, 
who  is  one  of  the  foremost  advocates 
of  the  theory,  holds  that  an  egg  is 
produced  first.  If  this  is  true  we 
shall  have  a  striking  correlative  to 
the  proposition  with  which  we  began 
this  paper :  not  only  can  living  crea- 
tures be  developed  where  no  egg  has 
b^n  deposited,  but  eggs  can  be  pro- 
duced where  there  is  no  animal  to  lay 
them.  Omne  ovum  e  vivo  will  be  no 
more  true  than  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo. 
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From  ChAmhers^i  Jonrnil. 


POOR     AND    RICH. 


In  a  shattered  old  garret  scarce  roofed  from  the  sky, 

Near  a  window  that  ghakes  as  the  wind  hurries  by, 

Without  eurtaiii  to  hinder  the  golden  snn'a  ghine. 

Which  reminds  mc  of  riches  that  never  were  mine^ — 

I  recHno  on  a  chair  that  is  broken  and  old. 

And  enwrap  my  chilled  limba — now  so  a^ed  and  cold—* 

'Neath  a  ahabby  old  coat,  with  the  buttons  all  torn, 

While  I  think  of  my  youth  that  Time's  footprlntd  hare  worn, 

And  remember  the  comrades  who've  one  and  all  fled, 

And  the  dreams  and  the  hopes  that  are  dead  with  the  dead* 

Bnt  the  cracked  plastered  walls  are  emblazoned  and  bright 
With  the  dear  ble^ed  beams  of  the  day's  welcome  light* 
My  old  coat  'a  a  king^s  rabe,  ray  old  chair  is  a  throne. 
And  my  thoughts  arc  my  courtiers  tliat  no  king  could  own; 
For  the  truths  that  they  tell,  as  they  whisper  to  me. 
Are  the  echoes  of  pleasures  that  once  used  to  be, 
The  glad  throbbings  of  hearts  that  have  now  ceased  to  feci. 
And  the  ti^easares  of  passions  which  Time  cannot  steal ; 
So.  although  I  know  well  that  my  life  h  near  spent» 
Though  ril  die  without  sorrow,  I  Uve  with  content. 

Though  my  children's  soft  voices  no  mnfitc  now  lend  i 

Without  wife's  sweet  embraces,  or  glance  of  a  friend  i 

Yet  my  soul  sees  them  still,  a3  it  peoples  the  air 

WiUi  the  spirits  who  crowd  round  ray  broken  old  chair. 

If  no  wealth  I  have  hoarded  to  trouble  mint:  ease, 

I  admit  that  I  doted  on  gems  rich  as  these; 

And  when  death  snatched  the  casket  that  held  each  fair  prise^ 

It  flew  to  my  heart  where  it  happily  lies  ; 

So,  *ti3  there  that  the  utt'rings  of  love  now  are  said 

By  those  dear  ones,  whom  all  but  myself  fancy  dead* 

So,  though  fetid  the  air  of  my  poor  room  may  be, 
If  Blill  has  all  the  odors  of  Eden  for  me. 
For  my  Eve  wandera  here,  and  my  cherubs  here  sing, 
Aa  though  tempting  my  spirit  like  theirs  to  take  wing. 
Though  my  pillow  be  hard,  where  so  well  could  I  rest 
As  on  that  on  which  Amy's  fair  head  has  been  pressed  ? 
So  let  riches  and  honor  feed  Mammon's  vain  heart. 
From  my  shattered  old  lodging  I'll  not  wish  to  part ; 
And  no  coat  shall  I  need  save  the  one  IVe  long  worn, 
Till  the  last  throad  be  snapped,  and  the  last  rent  be  torn. 
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[COXCLUSIOK.] 


Weile  the  aboTO  exploits  were  be- 
ing perfonned  by  Jamesy  Doyle  and 
tlie  police,  a  sad  scene  indeed  was  be« 
log  enacted  at  the  bridge.  Winny 
Oanna,  vhose  bonds  had  been  loosed, 
bad  rushed  to  where  Eroon  lay  with 
his  head  in  his  father's  lap,  while  the 
two  pdicemen,  Cotter  and  Donovan, 
nwred  up  with  their  prisoner.  They 
not  oolj  handcuffed  him,  but  had  tied 
bis  legs  together,  and  threw  him  on  the 
««te  of  ihe  Poad,  **  to  wait  their  conve- 
DKDoe,*  whQe  they  rendered  any  as- 
nstaoee  they  oookl  to  the  wounded 
nan. 

The  father  had  succeeded  in  stanch- 
iog  the  blood,  which  at  first  had  poured 
^Ij  from  the  wound.  With  the  as- 
BBdnoeof  one  of  the  police,  while  the 
odter  was  tying  the  prisoner,  ho  had 
^vn  his  son  up  into  a  sitting  posture 
ttd  leaned  him  against  the  Imnk  at 
^Hde  of  the  road,  and  got  his  aim 
Jtnai  him  to  sustain  him.  He  was 
^•hot  dead ;  but  was  evidently  very 
liidljirounded.  He  was  now, however, 
'^ccsraing  strength  and  consciousncES, 
Mtkbhwd  ceased  to  flow. 

''Open  your  eyes,  Emon  dear,  if 
JOQ  me  not  dea^  and  look  at  your 
?JJ»  Wmny,**  she  said;  "your  mad 
^mj  Cavana,  who  brought  you 
*^^»  to  be  murdered  1  Open  your 
^yc9,Emon,if  yoa  are  not  dead  I  I 
^^taak  you  to  speak.'' 

Emon  not  only  opened  his  eyes,  but 
l^nied  his  fiu»  and  looked  upon  her. 
^  the  ghastly  smile  he  tried  to  hide  I 
"Dbii't  apcsk,  Emon;  but  tell  me 
^  joar  eyes  that  ycm  are  not  dying. 
^  no^  Emoo — Emoii-a4mock!  de- 
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mon  as  he  is,  he  could  not  murder  you. 
Heaven  would  not  permit  so  much 
wickedness !" 

Emon  looked  at  her  again.  A  faint 
but  beautiful  smile — ^beautiful  now,  for 
the  color  had  returned  to  his  cheeks 
— ^beamed  upon  his  lips  as  he  shook 
his  head. 

"Yes,  yes,  he  has  murdered  him," 
sobbed  the  distracted  father;  "and  I 
pity  you,  Winny  Cavana,  as  I  hope 
you  will  pity  his  poor  mother ;  to  say 
nothing  of  myself." 

"  No,  no,  do  not  say  so  I  He  will 
not  die,  he  skaU  not  die  V*  And  she 
pressed  her  burning  lips  to  his  marble 
forehead.  It  was  smooth  as  alabaster, 
cold  as  ice. 

"Win — ny  Ca — ^va — ^na,  good-by,** 
he  faintly  breathed  in  her  ear.  "  My 
days,  my  hours,  my  very  moments  are 
numbered.  I  feel  death  trembling  in 
every  vein,  in  every  nerve.  I  could — 
could — ^have — lived  for  you — Winny ; 
but  even — ^to — die  for  you — is— a  bless- 
ing, because — successful  One  last 
request — Winny,  my  best  beloved,  is 
— all — ^I  have — to  ask;  spare  me — a 
spot  in  Rathcash-— chapel-yard,  in  the 
space  allotted  to— the — Cavanas.  I 
feel  some  wonderful  strength  given  me 
just  now.  It  is  a  special  mercy  that  I 
may  speak  with  you  before  I  go.  But, 
Winny,  my  own  precious,  dearest  love, 
do  not  deceive  yourself.  If  I  reach 
home  to  receive  my  mother^s  blessing 
before  I  die,  it  is  the  most — **  and  he 
leaned  his  head  against  his  fiither^s 
breast 

"  No  more  delay  I*  cried  Winny  en- 
ergetically, "  Time  is  too  precious  to 
be  lost ;  bring  the  cart  here,  and  let  us 
take  him  home  at  once,  and  send  for 
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the  doctor.  Ob,  policeman,  one  of  you 
ia  enough  to  remain  with  the  prisoner 
here ;  do,  like  a  good  man,  leave  your 
gun  and  belts  here,  and  run  off  across 
the  fields  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  bring 
jyr.  Sweeney  to  Rathcash  house." 

**  To  Sharivillfl,"  faiutly  raunnured 
the  wounded  man  ;  **  and  bring  Father 
Farrelh" 

**  Yes,  yes,  to  Shan  villa,  to  be  sure,'* 
repeated  Winny ;  **my  selfish  heart  had 
forgotten  his  poor  mother.*' 

Emon  opened  his  eyes  at  the  word 
mother,  and  sraikd.  It  was  a  smile  of 
thanks ;  and  he  closed  them  again. 

1  he  policeman  had  obeyed  her  re- 
quest in  a  moment;  and,  stripped  of 
aU  incumbrances,  he  was  clearing  the 
hedges,  ditches,  and  drains  towai^  Dr. 
Sweeney's. 

They  then  placet!  Lennon,  a.^  gently 
as  If  he  were  made  of  v^tix^  into  the 
cart,  his  head  lying  in  Winny's  hip, 
and  his  hand  clasped  in  hivrs,  iivhile 
the  distracted  father  led  tlie  hoi-se 
more  like  an  automaton  thim  a  human 
being.  They  proceeded  at  a  very  gen- 
tle pace,  fof  the  cart  had  no  Pprings, 
and  Winny  knew  that  a  jolt  might  he 
fatal  if  fJie  blood  hurst  forth  afresh. 
The  [MDliccman  followed  with  his 
prisoner  at  seme  distance ;  and  ere  long, 
far  the  dawn  had  U^eome  clear,  he  saw 
his  comrades  coming  on  behind  him,  a 
long  way  uflT.  But  tlu-re  wa.-^  evidently 
a  man  he^^ide  themselves  and  Jamesy 
Doyle,  He  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  road  until  tliey  came  up. 

How  matters  8t^>od  was  then  ex- 
plafned  to  Sergeant  DrificoU  aside. 
Colter  told  him  he  had  no  hoj^jes  that 
CTcr  Lennon  would  reacli  homo  alive ; 
that  Donovan  had  gone  off  across  ihe 
country  for  the  doctor  and  the  priest, 
and  his  carabine  and  belts  were  on 
iho  cart. 

**Wc  will  take  that  prisoner  from 
you,  Cotter,"  said  DriscoU,  *'  and  do  you 
get  on  to  the  cart  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
you  may  be  of  use.  I  don't  like  to 
bring  this  villain  Murdock  in  sight  of 
them ;  you  need  not  say  we  have  got 
him  at  all.  We  \rill  go  on  straight 
to  the  barrack  by  the  lower  roadi  and 


let  you  go  up  to  Lennon's  with  the 
cart*  But  sec  here,  Cottei^^o  not 
speak  to  the  wounded  maa  at  all,  and 
don't  let  anybody  eL*e  speak  to  him 
either.  We  dgn*t  want  a  word  from 
him ;  sure  we  all  saw  it  as  plain  as 
possible." 

Cotter  then  hastened  on,  and  soon 
overtook  the  cjirt  He  merely  8aid,|i 
explanation  of  being  by  himself,  ti 
his  comrades  had  come  up,  and  tliat  _, 
had  given  his  prisoner  to  them  and 
hastened  on  to  see  if  he  could  be  of 
any  use. 

Winny  soon  suggested  a  use  for 
kind-hearted  man — to  help  poor 
Lennon  into  the  cart^  anfl  to  lead  Um 
horse.  This  was  done  without  stii 
hand  or  foot  of  the  poor  sufferer ; 
the  fatlicr  lay  at  Emon>  other 
scarcely  less  like  death  than  he 
himself. 

When  they  came  to  the  end  of  the 
road  which  turned  to  Rathcash  and 
Shanvilhi,  Winny,  as  was  natural, 
could  have  wished  to  go  to  Rat 
She  knew  not  how  her  poorfetl 
been  lci>,  or  what  might  be  his 
She  could  not  [mt  any  confidence 
the  assurance  of  such  ruffian^,  tluit 
hair  of  his  head  sliould  not  be  hui 
and  did  not  one  of  the  villains  remain 
in  the  house?  Yes,  Winnj,  one  or 
them  did  remain  m  the  house,  but  ho 
did  no  harm  to  yoitr  father. 

With  all  her  affection  and  onxietf 
on  her  fatiier's  account,  Winny  couM. 
not  choose  bnl  to  go  on  to  Shanvilb^ 
The  less  moving  poor  Emon  got  tli^ 
better,  and  to  get  from  under  his  beo& 
now  and  settle  him  afresh  would  b^ 
cruel  and  might  l*e  fatal.     Winny  ^ 
then-'forc,  sat  silent  as  Cott'-- 
the   horse*s   head   toward     ' 
where,  ere  another  Imlf-hour  had  nuai 
to  the  increasing  light,  they  had 
rived. 

Whinny  Cavana,  who  knew  what  0^ 
scene  must  ensue  when  they  came 
the  door,  had  sent  on  Cotter  to 
house;   the   father  again   takii 
[)Iace  at  tlie  hoi"sc's  head.     He 
tell  Mr?.  Lennon  that  an  accident  Ti 
happened — ^no,  no,  not  tkcU ;  but 
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EmoD  had  been  hurt;  and  that  thej 
were  briB^g  him  home  quietly  for 
fear  of  exciting  him. 

All  precautions  were  of  no  use. 
Mrs.  Lennon  had  waited  but  for  the 
wopi  "  hurt,'*  which  she  understood  at 
ODceas  importing  something  serious. 
She  rushed  from  the  house  like  a  mad 
woman,  and  stood  upon  the  road  gaz- 
ing up  and  down.  Fortunately  Winnj 
had  the  forethought  to  stop  the  cart 
oat  of  eight  of  the  house  to  give  Cotter 
time  to  execute  his  mission,  and  calm 
Mre,  Lennon  as  much  as  possible.  It 
wiB  a  lacky  thought,  and  Cotter,  who 
was  a  very  intelligent  man,  was  equal 
to  the  emergency. 

As  Mrs.  Lennon  looked  round  her 
in  doubt,  Cotter  cried  out,  "  Oh,  don't 
go  that  road,  Mrs.  Lennon,  for  God's 
sake!"  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction 
in  wluch  the  cart  was  noL  It  was 
eooQgh;  the  ruse  had  succeeded ;  and 
Mrs.  Lennon  started  off  at  full  speed, 
clapping  her  hands  and  crying  out: 
'^Oh!  Emon,  Emon,  have  they  killed 
jw  at  last  ?  haye  they  killed  you  ? 
Oh!  Emon,  Emon,  my  boy,  my  boy  !" 
And  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  ran 
the  fiuter.  She  was  soon  out  of  sight 
ud  hearing^ 

"Now  is  your  time,"  said  Cotter, 
nnuung  back  to  the  cart ;  ^  she  is  gone 
off  m  another  direction,  and  well  have 
hin  on  his  bed  before  she  comes  back." 
They  then  brought  the  cart  to  the 
^lUd  in  the  most  gentle  and  scien- 
tib  nanner  lifted  poor  Emon  into  the 
^"^  and  laid  him  on  his  bed. 

"God  bless  you,  "Winny !"  he  said, 
■^Rldung  oat  his  hand.  ^  Don't,  like 
^  pod  girl,  stop  here  now.  Return 
^jonrpoor  father,  who  must  be  dls- 
^'^cted  about  you.  I'm  better  and 
itMiger,  tbiuik  God,  and  will  be  able 
*<>iee  you  again  before  I—" 

'Whist,  whbt,  Emon  mavoumeen, 
<brt  talk  that  way ;  you  are  better, 
I'eMed  be  God!  I  must,  indeed,  go 
hoe^  Emon,  as  you  say,  for  my  heart 
ii  fam  about  my  poor  father.  God 
Ifas  yoQ,  EmoD,  my  own  Emon  I" 
Aad  ihe  stooped  down  and  kissed  his 
filelips. 


Cotter  and  she  then  lefl  the  house 
and  made  all  the  speed  they  could  to- 
ward Ilathcash.  They  had  not  gone 
very  far  when  Cotter  heard  Mrs.  Len- 
non coming  back  along  the  road,  and 
they  saw  her  turn  in  toward  her  own 
house. 

Bully-dhu  having  satisfied  himself 
that  nothing  further  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  senseless  form  of  a 
man  upon  the  kitchen  floor,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  burst  open  the  door 
where  his  master  was  confined,  thought 
the  next  best  thing  that  he  could  do 
was  to  bemoan  the  state  of  affairs  out- 
side the  house,  in  hope  of  drawing 
some  help  to  the  spot.  According- 
ly he  took  his  post  immediately  at 
the  house-door,  still  determined  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  for  fear  the  man  was 
scheming.  Here  he  set  up  a  long 
dismal  sind  melancholy  howl. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  said  Winny  ; 
"  there  is  the  Banshee." 

'^  Not  at  all,  Miss  Winny ;  that  is  a 
dog." 

^It  is  all  the  same;  Bully-dhu 
would  not  cry  that  way  for  nothing ; 
there  is  somebody  dead,  I'm  sure." 

**It  ia  because  he  knew  you  were 
gone.  Miss  Winny,  and  he  did  not 
know  where  to  look  for  you;  that's 
all,  you  may  depend." 

"  Thank  you,  Cotter ;  the  dog  might 
indeed  do  that  same.  God  gi*ant  it  is 
nothing  worse  I" 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  door, 
and  Cotter  followed  BuUy-dhu  into 
the  house.  Winny,  without  looking 
right  or  left,  rushed  to  her  father's 
room.  She  found  it  locked,  but, 
quickly  turning  the  key,  she  burst  in. 
It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  she 
saw  at  a  glance  her  father  stretched 
upon  the  bed,  still  bound  hand  and 
foot.  She  flew  to  the  table,  and  tak- 
ing his  razor  cut  the  cords.  The 
poor  old  man  was  quite  exhausted 
from  suspense,  excitement,  and  the 
fruitless  physical  efforts  he  had  been 
making  to  ^.e  hitnself. 

"Thank  God,  father!"  she  ex- 
claimed; ^I  hope  you  are  not 
hurt." 
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I     **  No,  dear.     Gitc  me  a  Bup  of  milk, 
or  I  will  clioke,*' 

Poor  Winny,  in  tlie  igooraiice  of 
her  past  LabitB,  ealted  out  to  Biddj  to 
brinfT  her  gome. 

Biddy  mis  we  red  with  a  emothered 
cry  from  the  inner  room.  Cotter 
flew  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it.  In 
another  moment  he  had  set  her  free 
from  her  cords,  and  she  darted  across 
the  kitchen  to  minister  to  the  old 
man*8  wants  at  Winnjf's  direction. 

Poor  Bully-dhu  then  pointed  out 
to  Cotter  the  share  he  had  taken  in 
the  night's  work,  and  it  might  almost 
be  gaid  quietly  **guve  himself  up." 
At  least  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
escape*  He  lay  down  at  the  dead 
man's  head,  sweeping  the  floor  with 
an  odd  wag  of  his  bushy  tail,  rather 
proud  than  frightened  at  what  he  had 
done.  That  it  was  his  work,  Cotter 
could  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  The 
man's  throat  had  by  this  time  turned 
almoBi  black,  and  thrre  were  the 
mArks  of  tlie  dog's  teeth  sunk  deep  at 
each  side  of  the  windpipe,  where 
the  choking  grip  of  death  had  pre- 
vailed- 

Cotter  then  brought  a  quilt  from 
the  room  where  he  )md  released 
Biddy  ilurtagh,  and  »prcad  it  over 
the  corpse,  and  was  bringing  BuUy- 
dhu  out  to  the  yard^  when  he  met 
Jamesy  Doyle  at  the  door.  Jamesy 
took  charge  of  him  at  once,  and 
brought  him  round  to  the  yard,  where 
for  the  pi*esent  he  shut  him  up  in  his 
wooden  house ;  but  he  did  not  intend 
to  neglect  him. 

Jamesy  told  Cotter  that  Sergeant 
DriscoU  and  his  men  had  taken  their 
prisouera  safe  tcj  the  barracks,  and 
desired  him  to  tell  Cotter  to  join  them 
aa  soon  b»  soon  as  possible. 

**I  cannot  jom  them  yet  awhile, 
Jamesy ;  we  have  a  corpse  in  the 
house.'* 

**  God's  mercy!  an'  shure  it's 
not  the  poor  onid  masther?^  eaid 
Jamesy. 

"  No ;  I  don*t  know  who  he  is. 
He  must  have  been  one  of  the  depre- 
dators/' 
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*^Aii'   th'  ould  masther  done 
him ! — God  be  praiaed  ?    More  pow- 
er to  his  elbow !" 

**No,  Jamesy,  it  was  not  tlie 
old  master*  It  was  Bullynlhu  that 
choked  him — see  here^'  and  he 
turned  down  the  quilt.  ^^ 

'*  The  diril  a  word  of  lie  you're  t^^f 
in',  sir;  dear  me,  but  he  gev'  hi^^ 
the  tusks  in  style.  Begorra,  Bully,  I'll 
give  you  my  own  dinner  to-day,  an'  to- 
morrow, an*  next  day  for  that.  See* 
Mr,  Cotter,  how  the  Lord  overtakes 
the  guilty  at  wan^t,  Bomctimcs, 
Didn't  he  strike  down  Tom  Murflo<*k 
wid  lightning,  an*  he  batin'  me  out  a 
horse  hack  ?  an  Vd  never  have  cum  up 
wid  him  only  for  that^** 

Cotter  could  not  help  smiliog  at 
Jamesy 's  enlhusiam. 

"  What  are  you   laugh  in'  at,   Mr. 
Cotter?     Maybe  it's  what  you  don 
give  in  to  me ;  but  I  tell  you  I  &ee 
the  flash  of  lightning  take  him  down  ^ 
the  hoj*se,  as  plain   as   the   daylight. 
Where's  IVIiss  Winny  I"' 

"  Whist,  whist,  boy,  don't  be  talk* 
ing   tliat    way.      Never    heed    Misa 
Winny  ;    &he*s    with   her   father.      I 
tvould  not  like  her  to  see  this  de 
mmi  here;  don't  be  talking  so  loud 
Is  there  any  place  we  could  draw  htl 
into,  until  we  find  out  who  he  ia  ?** 

"  An'  rd  like  to  show  him  to 
Winny,  for  Bully-dhu's  sake,     WiUj 
caliber?" 

**  If  you   do,   m   stick   yon 
this,  Jamesy,"    said    Cotter,    gettijig 
angry,  and  tapping  his  bayonet  with 
his  finger* 

**  Begorra,  an'  that's  not  the   waj 
to  get  me  to  do  any  tiling,  I 
you  ;  for  I — " 

"  Well,  tJiere's  a  good  boy,  James  { 
you   have   proved    yourself   one    to- 
night;   and    now    for     Grod*s     sake 
don't   fret  poor  Miss    Winny   w^otM^f 
than  what    she    is    already,   and    S^l 
would  nearly   kill    her    to    see    this 
dead  man  here  now — it  would  maks 
her  think   of  some    one    eUe   d0a4i     ^ 
Jamesy — thigum  thuT*  j 

"  Thau^  begorm  —  you're  right 
enough/' 
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<< Where  can  we  bring  him  to?  is 
there  any  outhouse  or  place  ?* 

**To  be  sure  there  is;  there's  the 
bam  where  I  sleep;  cum  out  wid 
him  at  wansL  Fll  take  him  by  the 
heels,  an'  let  you  dhraw  him  along 
the  floore  by  his  shoulders." 

There  was  a  coolness  and  intrepidi- 
ty about  all  ^amesy's  acts  and  exprcs- 
sioDS  which  surprised  Cotter.  With 
iQ  his  experience  he  had  never  seen 
the  same  in  so  young  a  boy — except 
m  a  hardened  villain ;  and  he  had 
knovrn  Jamesy  for  the  last  four  years 
to  he  the  veiy  contrary.  Cotter,  how- 
erer,  was  not  philosopher  enough  to 
knov  that  an  excess  of  principle,  and 
a  total  want  of  it,  might  produce  the 
same  intrepi^ty  of  character. 

Cotter  took  the  dead  man  under 
the  shoulders  and  drew  him  along, 
while  Jamesy  took  him  by  the  feet 
and  poshed  him. 

Neither  Winny,  nor  Biddy,  nor  the 
old  man  knew  a  word  about  this  part 
of  the  performance.  Jamesy  saw  the 
praprietj  of  keeping  it  to  himself  for 
the  present.  Cotter  locked  the  barn- 
door and  took  away  the  key  with 
him.  lie  told  Jamesy  that  ho  would 
find  oat  from  the  other  prisoner  "  who 
the  corpse  was,"  and  tiiat  he  would 
caD  again  with  instructions  in  the 
come  of  the  day.  He  then  hastened 
to  the  barrack,  and  Jamesy  went  in  to 
Ke  Uiss  Winny  and  the  ould  mas- 
ther.  The  message  which  Cotter  had 
w»t  her  by  Jamesy  was  this — "  To 
keep  up  her  heart,  and  to  hold  herself 
in  readiness  for  a  visit  from  the 
RndcQt  magistrate  before  the  day  was 
wer." 


CHAPTER     XXXI. 

It  was  still  very  early.  The  gen- 
stl%  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  yet 
%  and  Winny  sighed  at  the  long  sad 
<hj  which  was  before  her.  She  had 
irst  made  her  father  tell  her  how  the 
nflans  had  served  him,  and  afler 
learing  the  particolan  she  detailed 


everything  which  had  befallen  herself. 
She  described  the  battle  at  the  bridge, 
as  well  as  her  sobs  would  permit  her, 
from  the  moment  that  Lennon  sprang 
upYrom  behind  the  battlement  to  their 
rescue  until  the  fatal  arrival  of  the 
police,  as  she  called  it,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  whom  <<  that  demon  fired  liis 
pistol  at  my  poor  Emon  as  close  as  I 
am  to  you,  father." 

"  Well,  well,  Winny,  don't  lave  the 
blame  upon  the  police  ;  he  would  have 
fired  at  Lennon  whether  they  cum  up 
or  not,  for  Emon  never  would  have 
let  go  his  holt." 

"True  enough,  father.  I  do  not 
lay  it  upon  them  at  all.  Emon  would 
have  clung  to  his  horse  for  miles  if  he 
had  not  shot  him  down." 

"  Beside,  Jamesy  says  the  police 
has  him  fast  enough.  Isn't  that  a 
mercy  at  all  events,  Winny  ?" 

"  It  is  only  the  mercy  of  revenge, 
father,  God  forgive  me  for  the  thought. 
The  law  will  call  it  justice." 

''  And  a  just  revenge  is  all  fair  an' 
right,  Winny.  He  had  no  pity  on  an 
innocent  boy,  an'  why  should  you 
have  pity  on  a  guilty  villain?" 

"  Pity  !  No,  father,  I  have  no  pity 
for  him.  But  I  wish  I  did  not  feel  so 
vengeful." 

"  But  how  did  the  police  hear  of  it, 
Winny,  or  find  out  wliich  way  they 
went ;  an'  what  brought  Jamesy  Doyle 
up  with  them  ?" 

"Wo  must  ask  Jamesy  himself 
about  that,  father,"  she  said ;  and  she 
desired  Biddy  to  call  him  in,  for  he  was 
with  Bully-dhu. 

Jamesy  was  soon  in  attendance 
again,  and  they  made  him  sit  down, 
for  with  all  his  pluck  he  looked  weary 
and  fatigued.  They  then  asked  him 
to  tell  e verytldng,  from  the  moment  he 
first  heard  the  men  smashing  the  door. 

Jamesy  Doyle's  description  of  the 
whole  thing  was  short  and  decisive, 
told  in  his  own  graphic  style,  with 
many  "  begorras,"  in  spite  of  Winny's 
remonstrances. 

"  Bcgorra,  IMiss  Winny,  I  tould 
Bully-dhu  what  they  were  up  to,  an' 
I  let  him  in  at  the  hall  doore,  an' 
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when  I  seen  liim  tumble  the  fust  man 
ho  met,  and  stick  in  his  windpipe 
without  so  much  as  a  {;:rowl,  I  knew 
there  was  one  man  wouldn't  lave  that 
easy,  any  way ;  an'  I  med  off  for  the 
polls  as  fast  as  my  legs  and  feet  could 
OkTry  me/' 

"  And  how  did^ — how — did — poor 
Emon  hear  of  it  ?"  sighed  Winny. 

"Arra  hlur*an-agc3,  Miss  Winny, 
didn't  I  cut  across  by  Slinnvilla,  an' 
tould  hrm  every  haporth?  ^^Tiy, 
miss,  he'd  murdher  me  af  I  let  him 
lio  there  dhramin',  an'  they  carrin' 
jou  nff*  ]Miss  Winny," 

"  Oh,  Jamesy,  why  did  you  not  go 
straight  for  the  police,  and  never  mind 
£mon-a-knock  ?"  glie  said. 

^  Ah !  Winny  dear,**  said  Iier  father, 
•*  remember  that  ther<f  waa  nearly 
half-an -hour's  battle  at  the  bridge  be- 
fore the  police  came  up ;  and  bail 
your  persecutor  that  half-hour's!  law, 
where  and  what  would  you  be  now  ?'* 

"I  did  not  care.  I  would  liarc 
fought  my  battle  alone  again*«t  twenfy 
Tom  Murdoeks.  They  might  hare 
ill-UBed  me,  and  then  murdered  rae^ 
but  what  of  thiit?  Emon-a-knock 
would  live,  perhaps  to  avenge  me  j 
bat  now — now^-oh,  father,  father !  I 
wish  he  luid  murdei^d  me  along  witli 
EmoiK  But,  God  forgive  me,  indeed 
I  am  very  sinful  ■  I  forgot  you,  father 
dear*  Here,  Biddy,  get  the  kettle 
boiling ;  we  all  want  a  cup  of  tea ;" 
and  ehe  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
gwimming  eyes?. 

Jamesy  had  thrown  himself  in  his 
dotbes  on  some  empty  sacks  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen,  saying,  **  Mbs 
Winny,  I'm  tired  enough  to  sleep 
anywhere,  an'  111  lie  down  here.'* 

**  Hadn't  you  betfer  go  to  your  own 
bed  in  the  bam,  Jamesy,  where  you 
can  take  off  your  clothes  ?  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  more  comfortable." 

**  No,  Miss  Winny,  I*m  sure  I  would 
not.  Be&ide,  the  |>oliceman  tuck — " 
Jamesy  stopped  himself*  '*  ^Vliat  the 
mischief  have  I  been  saying?"  thought 
he. 

•*  Tlie  policeman  took  what,  Jamesy  ?** 
tald  Winny. 


'^  He  tuck  the  key,  misd*  Re  sa^^ 
no  one  should  g'win  there  till  he  cu^l 
baclt."  ^ 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Jamesy  ;  lie  down, 
and  Jet  me  throw  this  quilt  over  you. 
But,  God's  mercy,  if  here  is  not  a 
pool  of  hlofid  !  I  wonder  what  brougbl 
it  here?  Oh,  am  I  doomed  to  see 
nothing  but  blood — ^l^looif?  What  ^H 
thia,  Jamesy,  do  you  know  ?''  ^| 

**  I  do,  miss.  It  was  Bully •dhu  that 
cut  one  of  Iho  men  when  they  cum  in  ; 
and  no  cure  for  him,  Mias  Winny  T 

**  Wliy,  he  must  have  cut  him  ne- 
verely,  James  ;  the  whole  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  blood/' 

"  Cut  him,  h  it  ?  Begorra,  Misi 
Winny,  he  kilt  him  out-an-out.  I  may 
as  well  IcU  you  the  thruth  at  wansU" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  actually  kiUed 
him,  Jamesy  ?'*  ^m 

*'  That's  just  what  I  do  mane,  Mii^H 
Winny,  an'  1  may  as  well  tell  you,  for 
Mr.  Cotter  will  bo  here  by-an*-bye  wiih 
the  coroner  and  a  jury  to  hould  an  ioM 
quest.     Isn't  he  lyin'  there  abi-oad 
the  bani  as  stiff  as  a  crowbar,  an'  i 
ui^ly   as   if    he   was   bespoke,   misal 
Didii*t  I  help  ^Ir.  Cotter  to  carry  hlfl 
out,  or  ratlior  to  dhrag  him  ?  for  bcgo 
ra  he  was  as  heavy  as  i£  he  was  : 
of  leadl" 

**  Fie,  fie,  James,  you   should 
talk  that  way  of  any  poor  fellow-bein 
— ^tbr  shame  T 

'*  An*  a  bad  fellow-bein*  he  was,  j 
cum  here  to  carry   you  away,  Mid 
Winny,  ati*  mayl)e  to  murdher  you  ! 
tho  mountain,  or  maybe  worse. 
blessin'  on  you,  Bully-dhu  !" 

Winny   was    shocked   at    the 
mannncr  in  which  Jamesy  spoke 
such  a  frightful  occurrence.     She  ' 
afraid  she  would  never  make  a  ChHi* 
tian  of  him. 

C<>tter  and  a  comrade  soon  return^ 
and  took  charge  of  the  body  until  t]j 
coroner    should    arrive.      Tliey 
served    gummonses    upon   twelve 
fourteen  of  the  most  respectable  tieig 
bors — goo<l  men  and  tnie*     ITicy 
ascertained  that   the  deceased  waa 
named  John  Fahy^from  the< 
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tjof  CSayan,  a  reputed  Bibbonman. 
Ilie  cart  had  belonged  to  him,  but  of 
coarse  there  was  no  name  upon  it.  The 
news  of  the  whole  affair  had  already 
spread  like  fire  the  moment  the  people 
be^  to  get  about ;  and  two  brothers 
of  Fah/fl  arriyed  to  claim  the  body 
before  Uie  inquest  was  over. 

Junesj  Doyle  was  the  principal 
nitnesa  "before  the  fact."  His  evi- 
denee  was  like  himself  all  over.  Hav- 
ing been  sworn  by  the  coroner,  ho  did 
not  think  that  sufficient,  but  began  his 
Btatement  with  another  oath  of  his 
own— the  reader  knows  by  this  time 
what  it  was.  The  coroner  checked 
lu]D,and  reminded  him  that  ho  was 
B^t&Aj  on  his  solemn  oath,  and  that 
Ught  swearing  of  that  kind  was  very 
imeemly,  and  could  not  be  permitted* 
He  adrised  him  to  be  cautious. 

Jamesyhad  sense  enough  to  take 
kn  Mcej  although  he  seldom  took 
Tinnj's  upon  the  same  subject 

''Wiien  first  I  heerd  the  rookcnon, 
I  |0t  npi  an'  dhrew  on  my  clothes,  an' 
cm  round  the  comer  of  the  house.  I 
Men  three  men  stannin'  at  the  doore, 
•tf  I  head  wan  of  'em  ordher  it  to 
Ik  brack  in.  1  knew  there  was  but 
two  women  an'  wan  ould  man,  the 
Bttsther,  in  the  house,  an'  I  knew  there 
Vtt  no  use  in  goin'  in  to  be  mur- 
dknd,an'  that  I  could  be  of  more 
ve  a  great  dale  outside.  £ully-dhu 
^roarin'  like  a  lion  in  the  back 
yiH,  aa'  couldn't  get  out  I  knew 
Mj  was  well  able  for  wan  of  'em, 
•■y  w»y,  if  not  for  two,  an'  I  let  him 
^id'  broaght  him  to  the  hall-doorc. 
Tkminit  ever  I  let  him  out  iv  the 
M  ho  was  as  silent  as  the  grave, 
^  knew  what  that  meant  Well,  I 
hoii^  him  to  the  doore,  an'  pointed 
to  the  deceased,  for  he  was-  the  first 
^  I  seen  in  finom  me.  Well,  with- 
••  with  your  lave  or  by  your  lave, 
^  had  him  tumbled  on  the  floore, 
tf  OS  four  big  teeth  stuck  in  his  wind- 
iVt  'Tliafll  do^'  says  I, '  as  far  as 
iQof  ye  goes,  any  way  ;*  an'  I  mcd 
tf  far  the  police.  I  wasn'  much  out 
dw  BuUy,  Tonr  worsliip,  for  the 
aiB  nerer  left  that  antil  Mr.  Cot- 


ter an'  I  helped  him  out  into  the 
bam." 

(Dotter  was  then  examined.  His 
evidence  was  '^  that  he  had  found  the 
deceased  lying  dead  on  the  kitchen 
floor;  that  the  dog  on  entering  lay 
down  at  his  head  and  put  his  paw 
upon  his  breast,  as  if  pointing  out  what 
ho  had  done."  That  was  all  he  knew 
about  it. 

The  doctor  was  then  examined — 
surgeon,  perhaps,  we  should  call  him 
on  this  occasion — and  swore  "  that  he 
had  carefully  examined  the  deceased ; 
that  he  had  been  choked ;  and  that  the 
wounds  in  the  throat  indicated  that 
they  had  been  inflicted  by  the  teeth  of 
a  large,  powerful  dog;  no  cat  nor 
other  animal  known  in  this  country 
could  have  done  it" 

This  closed  the  evidence.  The  cor- 
oner mode  a  short  charge  to  the  jury, 
and  the  verdict  was  ^'that  the  de- 
ceased, John  Fahy,  as  they  believed 
him  to  be,  had  come  by  his  death  by 
being  suffocated  and  choked  by  a 
large  block  dog  called  BuUy-dhu,  be- 
longing to  one  Edward  Gavana,  of 
Rathcasb,  in  the  parish,  etc.,  etc  ;  but 
that  inasmuch  as  he,  the  said  de- 
ceased, was  in  the  act  of  committing  a 
felony  at  the  time,  for  which,  if  con- 
victed in  a  court  of  law,  he  would 
have  forfeited  his  life,  they  would  not 
recommend  the  dog  to  be  destroyed." 

The  coroner  said  '^  he  thought  this 
was  a  very  elaborate  verdict  upon  so 
simple  a  case,  and  disagreed  with  the 
jury  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  ver- 
dict. The  dog  could  not  have  known 
that,  and  it  was  evident  ho  was  a  fe- 
rocious animal,  and  he  thought  he 
ought  to  bo  destroyed." 

"He  did  know  it,  your  honor," 
vociferated  Jamesy  Doyle.  "Didn't 
I  tell  him,  and  wasn't  it  I  pointed  out 
the  deceased  to  him,  and  tould  him  to 
hould  him  ?  If  it  was  th'  ould  masther 
or  myself  kilt  him,  you  couldn't  say  a 
haporth  to  aidher  of  us,  let  alone  the 
dog.*' 

If  this  was  not  logic  for  the  coro- 
ner, it  was  for  the  jury,  who  refused 
to  change  their    verdict      But    the 
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iiMiik  to  the  Tcrllct,  exonerating 
poor  BulljrM-lliu,  was  almost  UDneccs- 
«ur)%  where  ho  had  such  a  friend  ia 
court  as  Jaraesy  Doyle ;  for  he,  anti- 
clpatinjif  fiome  sueh  attempt,  had  pro- 
vided lor  poor  Bully's  safety.  His 
fin^t  aet  after  Cotter  had  lefl  in  the 
morning  was  to  get  a  chum  of  his, 
who  hved  not  far  off,  to  take  the  dog 
til  hiB  collar  and  stnip  to  an  uncle's 
Bon,  a  first  cousin  of  his,  ahout  seven 
mile»  away,  to  tell  him  wliat  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  take  care  of  the  dog 
until  the  thing  "blew  over,"^  and 
WmX  "Mis3  Winny  would  never  for- 
get it  to  him**' 

Billy  Brennan  delivered  the  dog 
and  the  niesaage  safely;  '^*he*d  do 
more  nor  that  for  Mies  Winny;"  or 
for  that  matter  for  the  dog  himi^elf,  for 
they  were  great  play-fellows  in  the 
^xy  grass  of  a  summer's  day.  Now  it 
waa  a  strange  fact,  and  deserves  to 
be  recorded  for  the  curious  in  suclr 
things,  that  although  Bully-ilhu  had 
never  «een  Jainei*y*s  cousin  in  hiu 
life,  and  that  although  he  was  a  t*urly, 
distiint  dog  to  strangers,  he  took  up 
with  young  Baniy  Foley  the  moment 
he  saw  him.  He  never  stirred  from 
his  side,  and  did  not  appear  incliQcd 
to  leave  the  place. 

Before  the  inquest  had  dosed  its 
proceedings  the  two  brothers  of  the 
deceased  man  adverted  to  bad  ar- 
rived to  take  away  the  dead  body. 
It  was  well  for  [)oor  Bully-dJui,  after 
iill,  that  Jamesy  had  been  so  thought- 
ful, although  it  was  quite  unolher 
source  of  danger  be  had  aiiprehendcd* 
The  two  Fah)a  searched  high  and 
low  for  the  dog,  one  of  them  armed 
Bocrctly  with  a  loaded  pistol^  but 
both  q)cnly  willi  huge  crab-tree  sticks 
to  beat  bis  bmins  out,  in  spite  of  coro- 
ner, magistrate,  police^  or  jury.  But 
ihey  eearched  in  vain.  They  offei-ed 
Jamesy,  not  knowing  tho  stuff  be  was 
made  of,  a  pound-note  **  to  show  tliem 
where  the  big  black  dog  wa^.**  His 
answer,  though  mute,  was  just  like 
hhiL  He  put  his  Icfl  thumb  to  t!ie 
tip  of  bis  nose,  his  right  thumb  to  the 
little   finger  of   the    left    bandy  and 


began  to  play  the  bagpipes  in  I 
with  his  fingers. 

They  pressed  it  upon  him  al 
got  vexed. 

"Begornu*  said  he,  *•  af  yrf 
here  to-night  after  midnight  l4 
Miss  Winny  away.  111  show  lA 
you,  an'  maybe  it  wouldflf 
worth  the  coroner's  while  il 
home." 

**He  may  stay  where  be  1^ 
that  matt  her,"  said  one  of  the  1 
ers.  **  He'U  have  work  enoujj 
moiTow  or  next  day  at  Shanf 
aud  they  tunied  away. 

"  Ay,  and  the  hangtnan 
county  of  Cavan  will  have  son 
to  do  soon  afther,"  shouted 
after    them,   who    was    never  i 
lo^s  for  un   answer.      lie    haf} 
laat  word  here,  and  it   was 
one. 

As  the  brothers  Faliy  fail 
their  search  for  Btdly,  they  ha 
ing  ftirthcr  that  they  dare  venj 
grief  and  indignation  upon, 
no  use  in  bcmoauuig  the  matter  I 
amongst  uusympathizing  strfdl 
so  they  fetched  Uie  cart  to  ihol 
door  and  hild  the  corpse  into  it,i 
ing  it  witli  a  white  sheet  whic' 
had  brought  for  the  pui-jiosc. 

**  Will  I  lind  you  a  liand, 
said  Jaraesy,  as  they  were  etj 
with  the  weight  of  the  dead 
the  barn-door. 

The  scowl  he  got  from  ono  f 
brothers  would  have  discomfited  I 
less  plucky  or  self- possessed  I 
Jamcsy  Doyle ;  but  be  bad  noj 
it  in  irony.     No  one  f^  pi 

inclined  to  give  any  ht  1 1  4 

actually  ditl  get  under  the  oorp 
**  Mped  him  into  the  cart,*^  as  1 
himself. 

The    unfortunate    men    the 
walking  one  at  each  side  of  thei^ 
brother-     And  who  is  there^ 
perhaps  Jamcsy   Doyle,   who 
not  pity  them  aA  they  rumhle4 
raehmcholy  way  down  the  boii' 
the  road  2 
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CHAPTER   XXXU. 

About  two  hours  later  in  the  day 
**'tlie  cliief  arrived  to  **  visit  the 
scene,"  as  he  was  bound  to  do  before 
he  made  his  report. 

He  was  received  courteously  and 
with  respect  bj  Winny  Cavana,  who 
3boved  him  into  the  parlor.  He  con- 
sidcmtely  bc<^n  by  regretting  the  un- 
foTiimate  and  melancholy  occurrence 
vindi  had  taken  place ;  but  of  course 
added,  the  satisfaction  it  was  to  liim, 
indeed  that  it  must  bo  to  every  one, 
that  the  perpetrators  had  been  se- 
cnicd,  particularly  the  principal 
mw-er  in  the  sad  event. 

Winny  made  no  remark,  and  "  the 
chief*  then  requested  her  to  state  in 
^fetail  what  had  occurred  from  the 
time  the  men  broke  into  the  house 
until  the  shot  was  fired  which  wounded 
tinman.  She  seemed  at  first  disin- 
dined  to  do  so ;  but  upon  that  gentle- 
man exphiining  that  she  would  be 
'VequiRdto  do  so  on  her  oath,  when 
the  mag^trate  called  to  take  her 
iofiynnailon,  she  merely  sighed,  and 
laid: 

"I suppose  so;  indeed  I  do  not  see 
^hrlBhonldnot." 

She  then  gave  him  a  plain  and 
*wdnct  account  as  far  as  their 
^oodnct  to  herself  was  concerned, 
■**d  referred  liim  to  her  father  and  the 
Wants  for  the  share  they  had  taken 
tonrdthem. 

He  then  obtained  from  old  Cavana, 
Kddf  Hurtagb,  and  Jamesy  Doyle 
*hit  they  knew  of  the  transaction ; 
jjdthna  fully  primed  and  loaded  for 
^ireport,  he  kfl,  telling  -Winny 
^*awi  "the  stipendiary  magistrate 
•jd  left  home  the  day  before,  but  that 
Jj^wooM  be  back  the  next  day  ;  and 
J*  night  cx{)cct  an  official  visit  from 
^asho  would  make  arrangements 
^  him  that  she  should  not  be 
^^^f^i  from  her  home,  when  no 
**U  the  prisoners  would  be  remand- 
^  fie  the  doctor's  report  of  the  wound- 
ed nan.- 

Ihe  morning  afler  ^'  the  chief  had 
hen  it  Rathcash  house,  Winny  Ca- 


vana, almost  immediately  afler  break- 
fast, told  Jamesy  Doyle  to  get  ready 
and  come  with  her  to  Shanvilla.  She 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  how  poor  Emon  was 
going  on.  She  was  distracted  with 
the  contradictory  reports  which 
Biddy  Murlagli  brought  in  from 
time  to  time  from  the  passers-by  upon 
the  road.  Winny  had  little,  if  any, 
hope  at  all  that  Edward  Lennon 
would  sunive.  She  had  been  as- 
sured by  Father  Farrell,  in  whose 
truth  and  experience  she  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  that  it  was 
impossible^  ahhoufrh  lie  might  linger 
for  a  few  days.  The  doctor,  too,  had 
pronounced  the  same  solemn  doom. 
Iler  tlioughts  as  she  hastened  to- 
ward Shanvilla  were  full  of  awe  and 
determination.  She  had  spent  the 
night,  the  entire  night,  for  she  had 
never  closed  an  eye,  in  laying  down 
a  broad  short  map  of  her  future  life, 
and  it  was  already  engraven  on  her 
mind.  She  had  been  clever  in  draw- 
ing such  things  at  tiie  school  where 
she  had  been  educated,  and  her 
thoughts  now  took  that  form. 

Her  poor  father  while  he  lived; 
herself  before  and  after  his  death ; 
the  lA^unons  one  and  all ;  Kate  Mul- 
v(»y,  Phil  M'Dermott,  Jamesy  Doyle, 
Biddy  Murtagh,  and  Bully-dhu  were 
the  only  si)0t3  marked  upon  the  map ; 
but  they  were  conspicuous,  like  the 
capital  towns  of  couiuies.  There  was 
but  one  river  on  the  map,  and  it  could 
be  traced  by  Winny's  tears.  It  was 
the  great  river  of  *'the  Past,'*  and 
rose  in  the  distant  mountains  of  her 
memory  which  hemmed  in  this  map 
of  her  fancy.  It  flowed  first  round 
old  Ned  and  the  Lcnnons,  who  were 
bounded  by  Winny  on  the  north, 
south,  oa<t,  and  west.  It  passed  by 
Kate  Mulvey  and  Phil  M'Dermott, 
and  thence  passing  by  Jamesy  Doyle, 
Biddy  Murtagh,  and  Bully-dhu,  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  Irish  ocean  of 
Winny's  affectionate  heart. 

Winny  knew  tlmt  she  would  meet 
Father  Farrell  at  Emon's  bedside ;  he 
scarcely  ever  lefk  it;  and  she  knew 
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that  he  would  not  deceive  lier  as  to 
hia  real  Rtatc  She  knew,  too,  that  he 
would  not  refuse  her  a  aincere  Chris- 
tian advice  and  counsel  \\\\o\\  the  suil- 
den  resolve  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  heart. 

Father  Farrell  saw  her  coming 
from  Kmon's  window,  and  went  to 
meet  hi^r  at  the  door.  They  stood 
in  the  kit(*hen  alon(\  TIk*  ]K><)r  fa- 
ther and  mother  liod  been  kept  out 
of  Emon*s  room  by  tlie  priest,  and 
were  bewailing  their  fate  in  their  own 
room. 

^  I  am  ghid  you  are  come,  Winny, 
dear,"  Kaid  he.  "  Tlie  poor  frllow 
Las  not  eeas(^d  to  speak  of  you  and 
pray  for  you  from  tlje  first,  wlien  he 
docs  transgress  his  onlers  not  to  speak 
at  all" 

"  How  is  he,  oh,  how  is  he,  Father 
Farrell?" 

*' Stronger  just  now,  but  dying, 
TVThmy  Cavana.  Let  nothing  tempt 
you  to  deeeivo  yourself.  II**  lias 
been  so  much  sh*ong<'r  for  the  last 
hour  or  so  that  I  was  just  going  to 
Bend  my  gig  for  you.  lie  said  it 
would  sootlu*  his  death-lwHl,  which  he 
knows  he  is  on,  Wiiniy,  to  see  you 
and  have  your  Messing.'' 

"  He  shall  have  my  blessing,  and  I 
shall  claim  every  right  to  give  it  to 
him.  Father  FarrelL"  she  adtleil,  sol- 
emnly, but  with  a  full,  untrembling 
tone,  "  will  you  marry  me  to  Edward 
Lennon  ?*' 

The  prit'st  almost  Btaggennl  back 
from  her  for  a  moment. 

'*Yi'S,  Father  Farrell,  you  have 
lieanl  aright,  and  I  soh'Tnnly  and  sin- 
cerely repeat  tin?  question.  Listen: 
You  must  know  that  nevi-r  on  this 
earth  will  I  wed  any  other.  I  shall 
devoti!  mvself  and  the  greater  jiortion 
of  any  wi-alih  I  may  possess  to  the 
church  for  charitable  puqKJses  after 
Edward  Lennon.  my  future  husband 
— future  here  and  hereafter — is  dead. 
I  wish  to  ea!l  Iiim  husband  by  that  prec- 
ious right  wliiih  death  will  so  soon  rob 
me  of.  Evt.Mi  so,  Father  Farrell ;  give 
me  that  right,  short  though  it  be.  It  will 
enable  me  legally  to  provide  ibr  his  hon- 


est, stout-hearted  father  and  his  broken- 
hearted mother,  without  the  l^ing  lipa 
of  slandor  doubting  the  motlTG.  Oil, 
Father  Farrell,  it  is  the  only  consolih 
tion  lefl  me  now  to  hope  for,  or  in  your 
power  to  bestow." 

The  priest  was  struck  dumb.  Her 
eyes,  her  breath,  pleaded  almost  moie 
than  her  words. 

Father  Farrell  sat  down  upon  a 
form. 

"  Winny  Cavana,"  he  said,  "  do  not 
press  me — that  is,  I  mean,  do  not  hn^ 
ry  me.  The  matter  admits  of  serioa 
consideration,  and  may  not,  be  alnn 
gether  so  unreasonable  or  extraordi- 
nary as  it  might  at  first  apjiear.  Bat 
I  say  that  it  requires  consideration. 
Walk  abro£id  for  a  few  minutes  andkt 
nie  tliink." 

"  No,  father.  You  may  remiuB 
here  for  a  few  minutes  and  think.  Let 
me  go  in  and  see  my  poor  Emon." 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  sliall ;  but  I  muit 
go  in  along  with  you,  AVinny.  I  can 
come  out  agiiin  if  I  find  that  more  con- 
eideratiun  is  necessary." 

Winny  saw  that  she  had  gained  her 
point.  They  then  entered  the  room, 
and  Emon  cast  such  a  look  of  grati- 
tude and  love  upon  Winny  as  calmed  ' 
every  doubt  upon  the  priest's  mind, 
for  he  wiis  afniid  that  Emon  himself 
would  object,  and  that  the  scene  would 
uijure  him. 

AVinny  was  soon  at  £mon*8  side^ 
with  his  hand  clasped  in  hers. 

*'  You  are  come,  Winny  dear,  to  bid 
me  a  final  good-by — in  this  world,"  he 
mui-mured.  '*  God  bless  you  for  your 
goodness  and  your  love  for  me  T 

'*  I  am  come,  Emon  dear,  to  fulfil 
that  love  in  the  presence  of  heaven, 
and  with  Father  FarrelFs  sanction- 
am  I  not.  Father  Farrell  ?" 

"  I  never  doubted  it,  Winny  dear." 

'*And  you  shall  not  donbt  it  now. 
You  shall  die  declaring  it  Emon— 
Em(»n,  my  own  Emou-a-kiiock,  I  am 
come  (o  claim  the  promise  yon  gtve 
me  to  make  me  your  wife." 

**  Great  God,  Winny !  are  you  mad  ? 
— is  she  not  mad.  Father  Farrell?' 

"^  No,  Emon  dear,  she  really  is  not 
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mad.  She  will  devote  herself  and 
her  whole  fbture  life  to  charity  and 
the  lore  of  a  better  world  than  this. 
She  can  do  that  not  only  as  well^  but 
better,  in  some  respects,  as  jour 
widow  than  otherwise.  I  have  consid- 
ered the  matter,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
there  are  any  just  reasons  to  deny  her 
leqnesL" 

""Then  I  shaU  die  happy,  though  it 
be  tluB  very  night  But  oh,  Winny, 
Tmny,  think  of  what  you  are  about ; 
time  will  soften  yoor  grief,  and  you 
naj  yet  be  happy  with  ano— '' 

*St<^  Emon  dear — ^not  another 
word;  for  here,  before  heaven  and 
Father  Farrell,  I  swear  never  shall  I 
muiy  aoy  one  in  this  world  but  you. 
Here,  FaUier  Farrell,  begin ;  here  is  a 
ring  joa  gave  me  yourself,  Emon,  and 
ihhough  not  a  wedding-ring  it  will  do 
very  well — ^we  will  make  one  of  it." 

Father  Farrell  then  brought  in  Em- 
on'* father  and  mother,  and  married 
Winny  Cavana  to  the  dying  man. 

She  stooped  down  and  kissed  his 
ptllid  lips.  Big  drops  of  sweat  bui^t 
art  upon  bis  forehead,  and  Father 
Furell  saw  that  the  last  moment  was 
tt  hand.  Winny  held  his  hand  be- 
tween both  bers,  and  said,  ^'  Emon, 
70a  are  now  mine — ^mine  by  divine 
n^  and  I  resign  you  to  the  Lord." 
And  ehc  looked  up  to  heaven  through 
k  roof,  while  the  big  tears  rolled 
^  her  pale  cheeks. 

"Wmny,*'  said  Emon,  in  a  solemn 
hi  distinct  voice,  ^  I  now  die  happy. 
For  tlus  I  have  lived,  and  for  this  I 
&  I  cannot  count  on  even  hours 
liov;  my  moments  are  numbered. 
I  ftei  death  trembling  round  my  heart. 
Bat  joa  have  calmed  its  approach, 
Wiimy  dear.  Your  love  and  devotion 
tt  a  moment  like  this  is  the  happiest 
FUf  that  softens  my  passage  to  the 
Pive.  I  can  now  claim  a  right  to 
what  you  promised  me  as  a  favor — 
■7  portion  of  your  space  in  Rathcash 
ciiipel-yard.  God  bless  you,  Winny 
*BrI— Good-by— my— wife !" 

Teiy  Emon  had  lived  and  had  died 
fir  the  love  of  her  who  was  now  his 


As  Emon  had  ceased  to  speak,  a 
bright  smile  broke  over  his  whole 
countenance,  and  ho  rendered  his  bst 
sigh  into  the  safe-keeping  of  his  guar- 
dian angel,  until  the  last  great  day. 

Winny  knew  that  ho  was  dead, 
though  his  breath  had  passed  so  gen- 
tly forth  that  he  might  have  been  only 
falling  asleep.  She  continued  to  hold 
his  hand,  and  to  gaze  mpon  h:s  still 
features,  while  Father  Forrell's  lips 
moved  in  silent  prayer,  more  for  the 
Hving  than  the  dead. 

"  Come,  Winny,"  he  at  last  said, 
"you  cannot  remain  here  just  at  pres- 
ent. Come  along  with  me,  and  I  will 
bring  you  in  my  gig  to  your  fatlier's 
house,  where  I  will  tell  him  all  my- 
self." 

"  Oh,  tliank  you,  thank  you.  Father 
Farrell,"  she  said,  turning  resignedly 
with  him.  "Tell  poor  Pat  I^nnon 
what  has  happened ;  their  pity  for  me 
as  a  companion  in  their  grief  may 
help  to  soflen  their  own.  Tell  Iiim, 
of  course.  Father  Farrell,  that  I  shall 
take  all  the  arrangements  of  the  fu- 
neral upon  myself — Gk)d  help  them 
and  me  I" 

As  they  came  from  the  dead  man's 
room  they  met  Pat  Lennon  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Winny,  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  caught  the  big 
salt  tears  which  were  rolling  down  his 
face  upon  her  quivering  iips. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  call  you  father 
now,"  she  exclaimed.  "  You  have  lost 
a  son,  but  I  will  be  your  daughter," 
and  she  kissed  him  again  and  again. 


CHAFTEB  XXXni. 

Ox  their  way  to  Rathcash,  Winny 
in  the  first  instance  told  the  priest  that 
"of  course  her  poor  husband  should 
be  buried  in  Rathcash  chapel-yard, 
and,  as  a  matter  in  which  she  could 
not  interfere,  by  Father  Roche." 
Here  she  stopped,  but  the  kind-heart- 
ed priest  took  her  up  at  once. 

"Of  course,  my  dear  child,"  he 
said,  "  that  will  be  quite  right.    In<* 
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flcctl,  Winny,  I  should  not  wi:*h  to  bo 
the  person  Fo  Hoon  to  luld  that  sud 
Cf'rt'mony  to  tlio  still  j?add(.T  one  I  was 
oiijraf^cMl  in  ti)-tlay." 

*'  IJcfori^  (lod  or  man,  Fathrr  Far- 
roll,  you  will  ni'vcr  have  cause  to  rv- 
gn;t  that  art.  It  was  my  own  chiK)s- 
iu;^  allvr  dclihcratc  considoralion,  and 
I  was  bc'st  jiKl;r('  of*  niy  own  foelini^-s. 
I  can  ha  liai>[»y  now.  I  n«'Vor  could 
be  hai»i»y  il'it  wrro  (►thcnvisi?. ' 

"(io«l  j^rant  it,  my  love,"  f«ai<l  the 
prirst. 

*»lJiit  still,  Father  Farrell,"  phe 
continui-d,  **  I  have,  sonifthing  more 
for  you  to  do  f«ir  me.  "Will  you  not, 
like  a  p:t>od  njaii,  take  all  tin*  arninjrr- 
ment  of  the  funi'ial  ui>on  yours<'lf?  I 
will  pay  every  I »(  any  ot^tln*  rxj)en>es, 
and  let  fhem  nut  1m'  ni^^jranlly.  Thank 
GihI,  Fathcfr  Farnll,  1  ean  ilo  so  now 
without  n-proarh." 

'llie  kind,  sympathizing*  ])rii'st  en- 
ga'^ed  to  dorvfrylhini*  whieh  was  re- 
quisitii  in  the  nnjst  apjirovrd  (»f  man- 
ner. The  more  he  nficH'tfd  upon 
what  hi*  had  done,  th(»  k-ss  fault  he 
had  to  llnd  with  himself.  Then*  was 
a  ealm,  n-si^nrd  tone  ahout  all  that 
AViuny  now  said  very  difl'Tent  fioni 
what  he  mi^ht  have  antieipat<d  from 
his  knowh-l^M  of  her  tfinper  and  dis- 
position, had  th(^  fatal  moment  taken 
plaee  whrn  tin*  shtit  was  fired,  or  even 
suhs<'(jueiitly  before  slit*  beeamc  Ed- 
wuitl  Li'nnou\s  wife.  Bitter  revenge, 
he.  tliouj^ht,  would  have  sr-iztd  Iht 
soul  toward  (he  man  who  had  deprived 
her  of  all  Impr  nr  sourr(5  of  hajipiness 
in  this  world.  Now  tin*  only  time,  she 
Iru^ird  ln.r  ti)n;rn<*  te>  sprak  of  him 
was  an  r\i*lamation — *•  !May  God  for- 
give him  '.'* 

Tliey  soon  arrived  at  Tiatheash 
house,  where  Father  Farrell  paid  a 
long  vi>Il.  to  i»ld  Ned  Cavana.  His 
kinilnes.s  cjnile  ;:ain<(l  upon  the  old 
man,  and,  before  he  led,  he  aerpiainted 
him  Willi  the  faels  of  his  daughter's 
position  and  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  old  nuui  sat  silent  for  some 
time  after  the  truth  had  been  miulc 
known  to  him.  Winny  stood  hoping 
fiir  a  look  of  cucotiragement  and  for- 


giveness ;  but  the  old  man  gave  it  not 
At  length,  with  that  impatience  hft* 
bitual  to  her  dis]x)Bition,  she  roshed 
into  his  anus  and  wept  upon  hi 
breast. 

**01i,  fiither!"  she  exelaimed,  «I 
eoidd  never  be  the  wife  of  any  mai 
living  aAcr  poor  Emon's  death  in  de- 
fenee  of  my  life;  ay,  more  than  mj 
lin*.  of  my  honor.'* 

"  But  oh,  Winny,  Winny !  to  sa^ 
rifiee  yourself  for  a  man  po  near  tlie 
gnive !  There  was  no  hope  for  him, 
1  heerd." 

'•None,  father.  I  was  aware  of 
that.  Had  there  been,  I  should  hftve 
waited  jiatiently.  I  told  Father  Fa^ 
rrdl  here  my  plans,  and  the  same 
thing  as  swon:"  that  I  would  not  alter 
them.  He  will  now  tell  them  to  yoa, 
father  dear ;  and  I  shall  lie  down  for 
a  eonple  of  horn's,  for  indeed  I  want 
rest  of  both  body  and  mimL" 

She  then  kipsed  her  father  again 
and  ag:iin,  and  blessed  him,  or  ratber 
she  prayed  God  to  do  so,  and  went  to 
her  room. 

Father  Farrell  then  explained  all 
Wiimy's  views  to  her  distracted  ftr 
ther,  obser\-ing,  as  he  had  been  enjoin- 
ed to  do,  the  tenderest  love  and  r^ 
siteet  for  the  old  man  ;  taking  nothing 
'*  for  granted ;"  but  at  the  same  time 
showing  the  utmost  confidence  that  all 
matters  would  still  be  arranged  for  his 
daughter  in  the  same  manner  he  had 
often  ex[)lained  to  her  to  bo  his  inten- 
tion. "  One  step  she  was  determined 
on,"  Father  Farrell  said  ;  "  and  that 
was  to  join  a  religious  sisterhood  of 
eharity  in  the  north.  Notliing  should 
ev(M-  tempt  Iut  to  marry.'* 

*^  I'll  sell  this  place  at  wancc,"  aaal 
old  Ned.  **  It's  not  a  month  since  I 
had  a  rattlin'  bid  for  it ;  but  mj  land- 
lord— and  he's  member  for  tlic  connlj, 
you  know — tould  me  with  his  own 
lips,  that  if  ever  I  had  a  mind  to  port 
with  it,  he'd  give  me  a  hundred 
pounds  more  for  it  than  any  one  else." 
''That  was  Winny's  wish,  Ned; 
and  that  you  should  remove  with  her 
to  the  north,  where  she  would  aetde 
you  comfortably,  and  where  she  oonld 
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lee  joa    almost    eyery  day  in  the 
weeL" 

«A]mo6t|"  repeated  old  Ned,  sor- 
nnrfullj. 

"Well,  perhaps  eveiy  day,  Ned, 
lor  that  matter." 

"Well,  Father  Farrell,  I  would  not 
vish  to  stay  here  any  longer  afther 
what  has  happened.  I'll  sell  the 
place  out  an'  out  at  wance.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  write  to  my  land- 
lori  I  could  not  bear  to  he-  lookin' 
across  at  Mick  Murdock*6  aflher  what 
tod  place.  I  think  my  poor  Winny 
is  ri^ ;  an'  that  it  was  the  Lord  put 
it  all  into  her  head.  Athen,  Father 
FaneD,  maybe  it  was  yourself'  laid  it 
Iram  for  the  litOe  girl  P' 

"No^  Ned ;  she  laid  it  all  down  for 
ae.  I  was  going  to  reason  with  her 
•t  first,  but  she  put  her  hand  upon  ray 
iDooth,and  told  me  to  stop;  that  noth- 
ing should  alter  her  plans.  I  consid- 
aed  her  words,  Ned,  for  a  while, 
and  I  gave  in ;  not  on  account  of  her 
determination,  but  because  I  thought 
ibe  was  right  And  I  think  so  still; 
era  to  the  marrying  of  Emon  on  his 
deatb^Ksd.* 

**  Indeed,  Father  Farrell,  you  have 
aind  my  mind.  Glory  bo  to  God 
that  ginded  her  r 

'Amen,"  said  the  priest. 

Father  Farrell  had  now  in  the 
kiadeit  mamier  dealt  with  old  Ned 
Onana,  according  to  Winny's  wishes 
'  and  instructiozis ;  so  that  it  was  an 
^matter  for  Winny  herself  on  that 
cniung^  when  she  had  joined  her  fa- 
^a£r  a  refreshing  sleep,  to  explain 
IBOR  in  detail  her  intentions  as  re- 
Med  herself,  and  her  wishes  as  re- 
fndedher  friends — those  capitals  oi 
cointies  which  were  marked  on  the 
^  of  her  imagination. 

Old  Ned  was  like  a  child  in  her 

ink;  and  no  mother  ever  handled 

krflnt4x»n  babe  more  fondly  than 

Viuiy  dealt  with  her  poor  old  father. 

"Ducks  an^  dhrakes  iv  it,  Winny 

aitliore;  ducks    an'    dhrakes  iv   it, 

WioDj  ^ar!    Isn't  it  all  your  own ; 

what  do  I  wont  with  it,  mavrone,  but 

to  see  yoa  hi^py  ?  on'  haven't  you 


laid  out  a  plan  for  bo'A  yourself  an' 
myself  that  can't  be  bet,  Winny  ma- 
voureen  P' 

Tlie  old  man  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  map,  and  studied  it  so  well 
that  he  had  it  by  heart  before  he  went 
to  bed,  and  could  have  told  you  the 
boundaries  of  all  Winn/s  wishes  to 
the  breadth  of  a  liair,  as  he  kissed  her 
for  the  last  time  tliat  uiglit 

I  will  spare  the  reader  a  detail  of 
the  melancholy  cortege  of  poor  Emon- 
a-knock's  funeral,  which  proceeded 
from  Shanvilla  to  Rathcash  chapel- 
yard  the  day  but  one  after. 

Winny  had  expressed  a  wish  to  at- 
tend it,  but  had  yielded  to  the  joint 
advice  of  Fatlier  Farrell  and  Father 
Boche  to  resist  the  impulse. 

Efflon-a-knock  had  been  well  and 
truly  Ipvcd  in  life,  and  was  now  sin- 
cerely regretted  in  death.  Father 
Farrell,  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
was  met  by  Father  Roche  bare-headed 
at  the  chapel-gate  of  Rathcash,  and 
the  melancholy  ceremony  was  per- 
formed amidst  the  silent  grief  of  the 
immense  crowd  around.  Poor  Emon's 
last  wish  was  complied  with,  and  he 
now  occupied  his  last  resting-place 
with  the  Cavanas  of  Rathcash. 


CHAPTER    XXXrV. 

It  was  still  about  an  hour  after 
noon  when  Winny  beheld  from  the 
parlor  window  at  which  she  stood  a 
very  exciting  cavalcade  upon  the  road, 
slowly  approaching  the  house.  At 
once  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
whole  concern.  "  The  chief  had  fore- 
warned her  that  she  might  expect  a 
visit  from  the  magistrate  the  moment 
ho  returned ;  and  her  intelligence  at 
once  recognized  the  addition  of  the  po- 
lice and  prisoners  some  distance  in 
rear  of  the  car. 

Winny's  heart  beat  quick  and  high 
as  she  saw  them  draw  nigh  and  turn 
up  the  lane.  It  would  be  mock  hero- 
ism to  sav  that  it  did  not.    She  knew 
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that  Tom  Murdock,  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  must  be  one  of  the  prie- 
onerB,  but  she  did  not  know  why  they 
were  bringing  1dm  there^ — for  the  po- 
lice had  now  made  the  turn.  She 
thought  the  magistrate  might  have 
spared  her  that  frei^h  excitement — 
that  renewal  of  her  hate.  But  the 
magistrate  was  one  of  those  who  had 
anticipated  the  law  by  his  sense  of 
justice  and  his  practice.  He  was  one 
who  gave  every  one  of  his  majesty's 
Bubjects  fair  play,  and  it  was  therefore 
his  habit  to  have  the  aecused  face  to 
face  with  the  aecuser  when  informa- 
tions were  taken  and  read. 

Poor  Wtnny  was  rather  flattered  and 
disturbed  when  they  en  teredo  notwith- 
standing "  the  chief*  had  considerate- 
ly prepared  her  for  the  vhit.  She  fiid 
not  lose  her  self-possession,  however^ 
so  much  as  to  forget  the  respect  and 
courtetjy  due  to  gentlemen,  beside  be- 
ing offieers  of  the  law*  She  asked 
them  down  into  the  parlor,  and  request- 
ed of  them  to  be  seated-  They  ac- 
cepled  her  civility  in  silence,  seeing 
enough  in  her  manner  to  show  them 
that  she  was  greatly  distressed,  and 
required  a  little  time  to  compose  her- 
self. She  was,  however,  the  first  to 
speak* 

"  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  you  are 
come  respecting  this  sad  affair.  I  told 
this  gentleman  here  all  I  knew  about 
it  yesterday/* 

**  Yes,  but  matters  are  still  worse  to- 
day, altliough  there  was  no  hope  even 
then  that  tliey  would  be  better.  Of 
course  it  will  relieve  you  so  far  at  once 
to  tell  you  that  wo  are  aware  of  the 
positiou  in  which  you  now  stand 
toward  the  deceased," 

**  Yes,  sir.  It  was  with  a  wish  that 
the  world  might  know  it  I  took  the 
etep  I  did.  I  had  Father  Farreira  ap- 
proval of  it,  and  my  own  parish-prieat*d 
as  well ;  but  subsequently — " 

^  My  good  girl,  we  did  not  come 
here  to  question  the  propriety  or  other- 
wise of  either  your  actions  or  your 
motives.  Nor  do  I  for  one  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  tM?licve  both  to  have 
been  tinexccptionable*     But  it  will  be 


necessary  that  you  shouH  1 
information  upon  oath  as  to  w' 
place  from  the  firet  moment 
C4ime  to  the  door,  until  the  I 
fired  by  wliich  Edward  Lenii 
by  his  deatht** 

*'  I  suppose,  sir,  you  mil 
much  better  evidence  than  mi 
the  firing  of  the  shot,  I  cj 
swear  to  the  fact  of  two  nieni 
tied  me  up  and  carried  me  a« 
cart,  and  that  there  was  a  til 
on  horseback  with  a  ma«k 
face ;  that  when  we  came 
bridge,  the  deceaBcd  Edward  I 
and  his  father  came  to  our  I 
that  tlierc  was  a  long  and  di^ 
struggle  at  the  bridge,  whicli 
with  very  doubtful  hopes  of  su^ 
my  deliverance  untilJames;yD< 
Fcrvant^boy,  came  up  with  thJ 
that  the  man  on  horseback  M 
mask,  whom  I  verily  believe  \ 
been  Thomaa  Munlock»  tumej 
that  the  deceased  Edward  { 
fastened  in  hia  horse's  bridle  | 
vent  liim ;  that  a  deadly  stnig 
sued  between  tliem,  and  that  | 
on  horseback  fired  at  the  d| 
who  fell,  I  may  say,  dead  on  t| 
The  sight  left  my  eyes,  sir,  nx4 
that  we  brought  the  dying  mi 
on  the  cart,  1  know  no  more  i 
of  my  own  knowledge,  sin**      j 

**A  very  plain,  straightforwa 
est  story  as  I  ever  beanl,**^ 
magistrate*  **  But  it  will  be  n^ 
for  you,  when  upon  your  oathj 
whether  you  know,  that  is,  { 
you  recognized,  the  man  on  hfl| 
at  the  time,"  |i 

**  I  could  not  recognize  his  i| 
sir,  on  accxiunt  of  the  mask  h| 
but  I  did  recognize  his  voice  i 
of  Tom  Murdock,  and  I  knoir 
uro  and  general  appearance.**  (i 

*«Tliat  will  do  now,  Mrs.  | 
I  shall  only  trouble  you  to) 
slowly  and  distinctly  what  j^ 
already  said,  so  that  I  can 
down. 

The  magistrate  then  tmlo 
leather  writing-case,  look  out  < 
e^Bory  forms  fur  informatk 
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lot  long  embodying  what  AVlnny  had 
o  say  in  proper  shape. 

He  thea  went  through  the  Bume 
form  with  old  Ned,  with  Biddj  Mur- 
Ugh,  and  with  Jamesj  Dojle.      * 

When  the  magistrate  had  all  the 
mformationa  taken  and  arranged,  he 
directed  Sergeant  DridcoU  to  bring  in 
the  prisoneriii,  that  ho  might  read  tliem 
over  and  swear  the  several  informants 
ia  iheip  presence.  Winny  became 
reiy  nervous  and  fidgety,  and  would 
have  leA  the  room,  but  the  magistnito 
OMared  her  that  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
esNuy  that  she  8houl<l  remain,  at  least 
while  h(tT  own  informations  were  be* 
ing  lead.  He  would  read  them  first, 
and  she  might  then  retire.  He  re- 
gretted very  much  that  it  was  neccs- 
Muj,  but  he  would  not  detain  her 
marc  than  a   couple  of  minutes  at 

IDO»t. 

Tom  Murdock  and  the  other  prison- 
er were  tlien  brought  in ;  and  Winny 
having  identifie<l  the  other  man,  her 
informations  were  read  in  a  loud,  dis- 
tinct voice  by  the  magistrate,  and  she 
adnowKnlged  herself  bound,  etc.,  etc. 
•You  may  now  retire,  Mrs.  Len- 
nocu"  said  tht-  magistnite;  and  ^*hc 
hasioned  to  leave  the  room. 

Tom  Murdock  stood  near  the  door 
cat  of  which  she  must  pasH,  his  hiintls 
crossed  below  his  breast  in  consc- 
qoencc  of  the  handcuffs.  lie  knew 
ilttt  thore  was  no  chance  of  escnpr',  no 
)^ut'  an  alteration  or  mitigation  of 
^  *loom  in  this  world.  Every  tiling 
fu  too  plain  against  him.  There 
•fregeveral  witn^'sscs  to  his  deed  of 
fc^h,  UHfl  the  damning  wonls  by 
which  it  was  an:ompanied,  and  he 
^•thal  the  rope  must  be  his  end. 
Well,  he  had  purchased  his  revenge, 
aaJ  be  was  willing  to  jiay  for  it.  lie 
Jrtcnnined,  therefore,  to  put  on  tlio 
hnndo,  and  glut  that  revenge  ujwn 
•witill  surviving  victim. 

**Emon-a-knock  is  dead,  Sliss  Cav- 
*Mi"«aid  he,  as  Winny  would  have 
PW^ed  him  to  the  door,  her  eyes  fasten- 
ed oq  the  ground;  "^but  not  buried 
fpt,"  he  added,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 
**  I  wish  I  were  free  of  these  manacles, 


that  I  miglit  follow  his  remains  to 
ShanvilLi  chapel-yard.'* 

"  You  would  go  wrong,"  sh(5  calmly 
replied.  *'  He  is  indeed  dead,  but  not 
buried  yet.  But  lie  is  my  dead  hus- 
band, and  win  lie  with  the  Cavanas  in 
the  chapel-yard  of  Ilathcash,  and  rise 
again  with  them ;  and  I  would  rather 
be  possessed  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
six  fi-et  of  grass  upon  his  grave  tlian 
be  mistress  of  Rathcash,  and  Rath- 
cashmoro  to  boot.  Where  will  you 
be  buried,  Tom  Munlock?  Within 
the  jirecincts  of — the  jail  ?  To  rise 
with — but  no!  I  shall  not  condemn 
beyond  the  {»nive ;  may  God  forgive 
you !     I  cannot." 

Even  Tom  Murdock's  stony  heart 
was  moved.  **  Winny  Cavana,  do 
you  think  God  can  ?"  he  said,  turning 
toward  her ;  but  she  had  passed  out  of 
the  door. 

The  magistrate  then  read  the  infor- 
mations of  the  other  witnesses,  while 
Tom  Murdock  and  the  othor  prisoner 
stoo<l  apparently  listening,  though  they 
heaixl  not  a  word. 

Jamesy  Doyle's  informations  were 
word  for  word  characteristic  of  him- 
self. He  insisted  np(m  having  the 
flash  of  lightning  insertcfl  therein,  as 
an  undoubted  ftict,  *» if  evtr  he  saw 
one  knock  a  rami  down  in  his  life." 

The  magistrate  and  "the  chief" 
had  then  some  conversation  with  old 
Nod  and  Winny,  who  had  n-lumed  at 
their  request  to  tlic  parlor.  It  was  of 
a  general  elmracler,  but  still  inspecting 
the  melancholy  occurrence,  or  indeed 
occurn'nce=5,  the  raiiglstnite  said,  for 
he  had  heai>l  of  tlie  death  of  the 
man  who  had  l»ecn  killed  by  the 
"  watch-dog.'  Ere  they  lert  they  took 
Jamesy  aside  upon  this  subject,  as  the 
only  jjerson  who  knew  anything  of 
this  part  of  the  business,  and  the  mag- 
istrate n^quested  him  to  stale  distinct- 
ly what  he  knew  of  the  transaction. 

Jamesy  was  distinct  enough,  as  the 
reader  will  believe,  from  the  speci- 
mens he  has  already  had  of  Iiis  style 
of  communicating  facts, 

*•  Tell  mo,  my  good  boy,"  said  the 
magistrate,  *'  did  you  set  the  dog  at 
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the  deceased  ?"  laying  a  strong  em- 
pbasla  on  the  word. 

"  Begorra,  your  honor,  Biilly-dhu 
didn't  want  any  Bottni'  at  all.  The 
minnit  he  poen  the  man  inside  in  the 
kitchen,  he  stuck  in  hi.s  thrapple  at 
wanst.  I  knew  h(>*d  hould  hhn  till  I 
come  back,  an'  I  mcd  off  i'or  tl;c  po- 
lice." 

"Are  you  aware,  my  young  cham- 
pion, that  if  you  set  the  dog  at  the 
deceased  yun  would  b«'  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter at  Iriist,  if  not  niunlor?*' 

"  or  munllior,  is  id  ?  Oh,  tare 
anages,  what V  this  for?  Begorm,  uf 
that  be  hiw  it  i-^nt  justice.  Didn't 
they  tie  tl/  ouM  ma^tlicT  neck  an' 
beels?  Didn't  they  tie  Miss  Win ny 
and  carry  her  off  to  munlhor  her,  or 
maybe  worse  ?  Didn't  they  tie  Biddy 
Murtagli?  and  wouldn't  they  ha*  tied 
me  af  they  could  get  hoult  of  me  ?  an' 
would  you  want  Bully -dhu  to  sit  (»u 
bis  boss,  lookin'  on  at  all  that,  your 
honor  P'* 

"  That  may  be  all  true,  Jamepy,but  I 
do  not  think  the  law  would  twoni-rate 
you,  for  all  that,  if  yim  set  the  dog  at 
the  deceai*ed  man." 

"Well,  bcgorra,  I  i)ointed  at  the 
man,  your  honor;  but  I  tell  you 
Bully-dhu  wanted  no  settin'  at  bini  at 
all;  af  he  did  Td  have  given  it  to 
bim ;  and  I  think  tlit^  hiw  would  oncr- 
ato  me  for  that  same.  Sei^  here 
now,  your  honor.  Af  tli'  ould  mas- 
tlier  hod  a  double-barrel  gnn,  an'  shut 
the  two  men  as  dead  a»  mutton  that 
was  goin'  to  tie  him  up,  wouldn't  the 
law  be  well  jdaised  wid  him  ?  and  if 
I  bad  a  pistol,  an'  shot  every  man  iv 
'em,  wouldn't  your  honor  mak(5  a 
chief  iv  me  at  least,  instead  of  scmuI- 
ing  me  to  jail?  and  why  wouldn't 
Bully-dhu,  who  had  on'y  a  pair  of 
double-barrel  tusks,  do  his  part  an' 
lielp  us?  I'm  feedin'  an'  taichin' 
tluit  dog,  your  honor,  since  he  was  a 
whelp,  an'  he  never  disapi)ointed  mo 
yet — there  now !" 

There  was  certainly  natural  logic 
in  all  this,  which  the  magistrate,  with 
all  his  <*xpcnencc  of  the  law,  found  it 
dillieuU  to  contradict.     A  notion  had 


come  into  his  bead  at  one  time  that 
if  Jamesy  Doylo  had  set  the  do; 
at  John  Fahy,  be  might  be  gailtj 
of  his  death,  notwitlistanding  the 
said  John  Fahy  had  been  commit 
ting  a  felony  at  the  time.  Bat  there 
was  no  proof  tliat  he  had  set  the  do^ 
at  the  man  beyond  his  own  adnui- 
sion,  and  the  question  had  not  beea 
raised.  Jamesy  was  willing  to  avoff 
his  responsibility,  as  far  as  it  went,  in 
the  most  0|>en  and  candid  manner, 
and  not  only  tlmt,  but  to  Justify  it, 
which  he  had  indeed  done  in  a  most 
extraordinary,  clever  manner.  Then 
what  had  Ijcen  his  conduct  all  through? 
Had  it  not  been  that  of  a  courageoo^ 
faithful  boy,  who  had  risked  his  own 
life  in  obstructing  the  escape  of  the 
murderer  ?  and  was  he  not  the  moet 
material  witness  they  hud — the  onlj 
one  who  bad  never  K>st  sight  of  the 
man  who  had  shot  Edwai^  Lonnon, 
until  he  himself  had  secured  him  for 
the  iwlice  ?  "  No,  no,**  rejected  the 
magistrate  ;  '^  it  would  be  absurd  to 
hold  Jamesy  Doyle  liable  for  any- 
thing, but  the  moAt  qualified  api>i»> 
bation  of  his  conduct  from  first  to 
last." 

••  Well,  Jamesy,"  said  he,  out  of 
these  thoughts,  <^  we  will  take  your 
own  opinion  in  favor  of  yourself  for 
the  present.  There  is  uo  doubt  of 
your  being  forthcoming  at  the  nest 
as>izes?'* 

'*  Begorra,  your  honor,  Til  stick  to 
the  ould  maBthcr  and  Bliss  Winny, 
an'  I  don't  think  they're  likely  to  lave 
this." 

*'Tliat   will  do,    Jamesy.      Come, 

Mr. ,  I  think  we  have  taken  up 

almost  enough  of  these  poor  peopled 
time.     We  may  be  going." 

A  wonl  or  two  about  old  Mick 
Murdock  ere  we  close  this  chapter,  as 
the  reader,  not  having  seen  or  heard 
of  him  for  some  days,  will  no  doubt 
be  curious  to  know  what  he  had  been 
doing,  and  how  he  comported  him- 
self during  so  trying  and  exciting  a 
scene. 

During  the  period  winch  Tom  had 
spent  in  the  obscure  little  publio-honse 
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ibo  mountain  road  in  the  county 
his  own  report  that  he  had 
to  the  QOith  had  done  him  no 
i  Ibr  the  addidon  which  he 
to  it,  about  ^  going  to  get 
to  a  rich  young  ladj/*  was  not 
v©d  by  a  single  person  for  whose 
dMseplloQ  it  had  been  spread  abroad. 
Tw  idri  of  thing  had  lieen  so  oAen 
topeattid  without  fulfilment  that  peo- 
pb  i«f«reed  the  cry  of  the  wolf  upon 
tbftiubjecU 

There  waa  nothing  now  for  it  with 
ftose  to  whom  Tom  vfi\a  indebted  bat 
U^gDtohiB  &ther|  in  hopes  of  some 
tnuptikeot  being  made  to  even  Be- 
am (bmm  in  their  money.  Sereral 
Ub  of  exchange — some  ovenlucj  and 
MM  not  yet  at  maturity — with  his 
une  across  them,  were  brought  to 
oUlGdc  for  sums  var}^ng  from  ten 
t^ifteeQ  and  twenty  pounds.  Old 
Kek  quietly  pronounced  them  one 
ladaH  to  be/<?ryrrt>«,  Tom  and  he 
Iwd  tad  some  very  gharp  words  be- 
te be  went  away.     He  ba*l  called 

'^  poor  old  man  a  " old  nig- 

|Btfd"   to   his    face,    and    he    beard 
^     watd3      **  cannot      last      very 
\m  Tom  filapped  the  door  be- 
bitn. 

'  '^    '    'vould  have  only  fretted 
11  i  his  son  returned  in  a 

time  to  bis  home,  and,  m 
made  promises  of  ameudiuent, 
even  written  to  him.  It  was 
to  fiat  time  that  ever  a  ibrged  «c- 
*pl*M»  had  been  presented  to  hira 
^payment,  and  Tom's  prolonged  ab- 
*^  iHtbont  any  preconcerted  object 
'^mosmt  for  it  weighed  heavily  upon 
^  M  man^s  heart  as  to  his  eon's 
^  dyuTulcr.  Tom  waa  all  this 
^Q&fV  fti  the  reader  is  aware^  planning 
*  Wd  Btroke  to  secure  Win  ay  Ca- 
^iD«*i  fortxme  to  pay  off  these 
■Otglfitt.  But  we  have  seen  "with 
^hl  amwerablc  result. 

b  wttii  impossible  to  hide  the  glar- 
*J^&ct  of  Tom  Murdock^s  apprehen- 
^  and  committal  to  jail  upon  the 
Aiidfai  cbaj^ge  of  murder  from  his 
It  mng  from  one  end  of 
to  the  other.  But  instead  of 
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rushing  to  meet  bis  eon^  clapping  his 
hands,  and  exdaiming,  ^  Oh  I  wirk- 
thrue,  wiristhrue  I  what's  this  for  ?** 
poor  old  !&Iick  was  completely  proa* 
trated  by  the  news ;  and  there  he  lay 
in  his  body  unable  to  move  liand  or  { 
foot  from  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  1 
and  diggracc« 

If  Tom  Murdock  has  broken  hia 
poor  old  father's  heart,  and  he  never 
rises  from  that  bed,  it  is  only  an- 
other item  in  his  great  accounL 


CHAPTER  XXXT. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the 
incidents  recorded  in  the  two  last 
chaptena  took  place  toward  the  lat- 
ter end  of  June.  We  will,  there* 
fore,  have  lime,  before  the  assizes 
come  on?  to  let  him  Id  tow  how  Ikr 
"Winny  s  fancy  map  was  perfected. 

For  herseb^  then,  first.  She  had 
detcnnined  to  become  a  member  of  a 
convent  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  giving 
up  the  wi>rld  with  all  its  vanities — she 
knew  nothing  of  its  pomps — and  de- 
voting her  time,  her  talents,  and 
whatever  money  she  might  iiually 
possess,  to  rehgious  and  charitable 
purposes.  She  had  not  delayed  long 
after  the  magistrate  and  **  the  chief* 
had  left,  and  she  had  experienced  a 
refreshing  sleep,  %i  takiug  her  fa- 
ther into  her  coritidence  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  her  intentions,  not  only  aa 
rcgaifled  herself,  but  with  respect  to 
those  friends  whom  she  had  set  down 
upon  the  map  to  be  provided  lor* 

**  Father/'  she  said,  continuing  a 
conversation,  "  there  is  no  use  in  your 
moving  such  a  thing  to  me.  It  is  no 
matter  at  what  time  you  praject  it  for 
me ;  my  mind  b  mado  up  beyond 
even  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
I  will  never  marry.  Do  not,  like  a 
dear  good  lather  that  you  have  ever 
been,  move  it  to  mc  any  more." 

"  Indeed,  Winny,  I  could  not  add  a 
word  more  thao  I  have  aheady  eed  j 
an*  if  that  faila  to  bring  you  round, 
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shiire   I'm    dumb,    Winny    aathorc 

God^A  will  lie  doDe  I  Vm  dumb." 

**  It  ia  kis  will  I  am  seeking,  fa- 
ther. Wbat  mutter  if  we  are  the  last 
of  the  Cnvanas,  as  you  say?  Be- 
side, my  children  would  not  be  Cav- 
anafi  ;  it;colleet  that,  father/* 

**  I  know  that,  Winny  jewel;  but 
they'd  be  of  th*  ould  stock  all  tlitj 
same.  Their  grandfather  wonld  be  a 
Cavana,  if  he  hved  to  &ee  them," 

^'^  Be  thankful  for  what  you  have, 
father  dear.  There  never  was  a  large 
dan  of  a  name  but  some  one  of  Ihem 
broQght  grief  to  it*" 

'"Ay,  Winny  asthore  ;  but  Ihere  ia 
always  wan  that  makes  irp  for  it  by 
their  superior  goodness*  Look  at  me 
that  never  had  but  the  wan,  an*  wasn't 
6he,  an'  isn't  she,  a  threat u re  to  me 
all  the  days  of  mf  life  ?  Look  at 
that,  Winny.'* 

''*Aiid  there  is  your  neit-door 
neighbor,  father,  never  had  but  the 
one,  and  inf»tcad  of  a  treasure,  has  he 
not  been  a  curse  ?  Look  you  at  that, 
father." 

Old  Ned  was  silent  for  eomc  mo- 
ments, and  Winny  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt his  thoughta.  She  hoped  he 
was  coming  quite  round  to  her  way  of 
thinking  with  resfject  to  her  never 
•*  getting  married  i"  and  she  was 
right- 

**  Well,  Winny  asthorc,"  he  said, 
afler  a  pause,  **shure  3'ouVc  doin*  a 
good  turn  for  youf  eowl  hcreafther  at 
any  rate  $  an'  Til  be  let!  on'  sed  by 
your  own  siuse  of  goodness  in  the 
matthcr.  For  myself,  Winny,  whcre- 
somever  you  go  Pll  go,  where  1*11  see 
you  sometimes — as  orten  as  you  can, 
Winny*  Be  my  time  long  or  short,  I 
know  that  you  will  never  see  me 
worse,  if  not  betther  nor  what  I  aU 
ways  was.  But  it  isn't  aisy  to  lave 
this  place,  Winny  as  there,  where  Fm 
Uvin'  since  I  was  the  hoitb  of  your 
knee  ivith  your  grandfather  an^  your 
gr&Qdmother — God  rest  their  sowb! 
There  isn*t  a  pebble  in  the  long  walk 
In  the  garden,  nor  a  pavln'-stone  in 
the  yard,  that  I  couldn't  place  upon 
paper  forenent  you  there  this  minnit, 
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and  tellyou  the  color  of  tbei 
wan.  There's  scarcely  a  X 
grass  in  the  padthure-Ael< 
1  couldn't  remember  where  i 
in  my  dhramcij.  There  isn't  I 
blossom  in  the  big  ditch  but  \ 
know  it  out  iv  the  bud  it  eH 
There  isn't  a  thniph  nor  a  h 
about  the  place  but  what  i 
themselves  an'  tlieir  whistles  m 
I  know  your  own  song  fron 
Murtagh'es  or  Jamesy  Doyld 
a  robm-redbreast  in  the 
Winny,  that  doesn't  know 
well  as  I  know  you ;  an'  I  c< 
you  the  difference  botwoeii_tl 
chaffin  ch  es  —  I  oould , 
could-" 

"*  I  know  all  that,  father" 
I  know  it  will  not  be  easy  t 
up  all  them  happy  thoughta 
mind*  But  then  you  knoW| 
dear,  I  could  not  stop  here 
across  at  the  house  where  tl 
lived*  God  help  me,  father^  ] 
know  what  to  do  !** 

Poor  old  Ned  saw  thai  a 
distressed,  and  waa  sorry  I 
drawn  such  a  picture  of  hia 
happiness  at  Hathcaah.  The  1 
tion  of  these  littJe  matters  had 
on  his  tongue,  but  it  was  not  H 
intention  of  using  them  as  w 
inent  to  cliange  Winny's  plans, 
"  Winny,''  he  said,  "  I  didn 
to  fret  you ;  ehuro  I  know  w) 
say  is  all  thruc*  I  could  n 
here  myself  no  more  nor  wl 
could,  Winny,  aAher  wh&i  hi 
pened.  Dear  me,  W^inny  jewi 
soon  you  seen  through  that 
an*  how  glad  I  am  that  yot 
give  in  to  me !  But  noWf  , 
asthore,  let  us  quit  talking  of  fal 
listen  to  what  1  have  ti>  say 
Tis  just  this.  My  landlord,  i;i 
know  ia  member  for  the  countj 
me  any  time  I  had  a  mind  to  ( 
inthcrest  in  Rathca^^h,  that  he 
me  a  hundred  pounds  more  for 
any  one  else,  FU  write  to  1 
morrow,  pUiis4»  God,  about  U 
know  Jcny  Corty?  Wdl^ 
aflhcr    offerin'    me    scve 
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poands  into  my  fist  for  my  good-will 
of  the  pince.     As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  I  did  not  put  any  price  upon 
it  when  my  landlord   spoke  to    me 
aboQt  sellin'  it.     I  can  tell  him  now 
that  I  have  a  mind  to  sell  it,  an'  I 
won't  hide  the  raison  aidher.     I  can 
let  him  know  what  Carty  is  willin'  to 
give  me  for  it,  an'  he's  sure  to  give 
me    eight    hundred    pounds.      You 
know,  Winny,  that  your  six  hundred 
poands  is  in  the  bank  b  arin'  inthcrest 
for  joa,  an'  what  you  don't  dhraw  is 
added  to  it  every  half  year.    But  that's 
nakiher  here  nor  there,  Winny,  for  it 
will  be  all  your  own  the  very  moment 
this  place  is  sould,  an',  as  I  sed  be- 
fore,  you    may    make    ducks    and 
dhrakes  Iv  it.     Shurc  I  know,  Win- 
nj,  thatll  you  never  see  me  want  for 
ahaporth  while  I  last,  be  it  long  or 
short.    But,  TVinny  dear,  let  us  live 
in  the  wan  house ;  that's  all  I  ax, 
nmroarneen  macrce." 

That  will  be  about  fourteen  bund* 
vA  pounds  in  all,  father.'* 

'^Athrifle  more  nor  that,  I  think, 
Winny.  Maybe  you  did  not  know 
Iw  much  or  how  little  it  was,  when 
JOQ  hud  it  out  the  way  you  tould 
ne." 

**No^  not  exactly,  father;  but  I 
knew  I  must  have  been  very 
onch  within  the  mark ;  I  took  care  of 
thiL» 

"Go  over  it  again  for  me,  Win- 
ny dear,  af  it  wouldn't^  be  too  much 
thrwblc." 

"Not  m  the  least,  father.  You 
bwtltook  Kate  Mulvey  first,  and 
^^ctetmined  to  settle  three  hnudrcd 
POttds  upon  her  for  a  fortune 
"pniBt'shc  meets  with  some  yonng 
^1*  ts  the  song  says.  And  I  bc- 
"We,  father,  Phil  M'Dermott,  the 
whitomith,  will  be  about  the  man. 
"«  IB  very  fond  of  Kate,  but  he 
*wB  not  marry  any  woman  until  he 
Slaved  enongh  of  money  to  sot  up 
'hasc  comfortly  and  decently  upon, 
lltnee  hundred  pounds  fortune  with 
^e  wiU  set  them  up  in  good  style, 
ttd  I  shall  see  the  best  fiiend  I  ever 
bd  happy.   Then,  fiither,  there  are  the 


Lennons,  my  poor  dear  husband's 
parents,  whom  I  shall  next  consider. 
Pat  Lennon,  poor  Emon's  father, 
risked  his  life  most  manfully  in  my 
defence.  Were  it  not  for  his  resolute 
attack  upon  the  two  men  with  the  cart, 
and  the  obstruction  he  gave  them, 
they  would  have  carried  me  through 
the  pass  long  before  the  police  and 
Jamesy  Doyle  came  up;  and  the 
probability  is  that  you  would  never 
have  seen  your  poor  Whmy  again. 
I  purpose  purchasing  the  good-will  of 
that  little  farm  and  h6use  from  which 
the  Murphys  are  about  to  emigrate, 
and  settle  a  small  gratuity  upon  them 
during  their  lives." 

"Annuity,  I  suppose  you  mane, 
"Winny;  but  it's  no  matther.  How 
much  will  that  take,  Winny?" 

''About  two  hundred  pounds,  fa- 
ther, including  tlie — what  is  it  you 
call  it,  father  ?" 

"Annuity,  Winny,  annuity;  I 
didn't  think  you  were  so—" 

**  Annuity,"  she  repeated  before  he 
had  got  the  other  word  out,  and  he  was 
glad  afterward. 

"Well,  Winny,  that's  only  ^v^ 
hundi-ed  out  of  somcthin'  over  six." 

*'  Then  1 11  give  Biddy  Murtagh  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  she  must  live  as 
cook  and  house-maid  with  Kate ;  and 
I'll  lodge  twenty  pounds  in  the  sav- 
ings-bank lor  Jumcsy  Doyle.  Per- 
haps I  owe  him  more  than  the  whole 
of  thorn  put  together." 

"That  will  be  the  first  duck, 
Wniny." 

'*Ilow  is  that,  father?" 

**Why,  it's  well  beyant  the  six  hund- 
red, Wiiujy,  which  was  all  you  were 
goui'  upon  at  first ;  but  you  may  now 
begin  with  whatever  we  get  by  the 
sale  of  Bathcash." 

•*Well,  father,  I  would  only  wish 
to  suggest  the  distribution  of  that, 
for  you  know  I  have  no  call  to  it,  and 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  a  long  day 
until  I  have." 

"  Faix,  an'  Winny,  nf  that  be  so, 
you've  lefl  yourself  bare  enough. 
But  don't  be  talkm'  nonsense,  child. 
What  would  I  want  with  it?    Won't 
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you  take  cjire  iv  me,  Winny  asthorc  ? 
an'  won't  you  want  !hc  most  \y  it 
wljere  you  are  a;»oin?  an'  didn't  you 
tell  me  already  that  you'd  like  me  to 
let  you  give  it  to  the  charities  of 
that  religious  estabh'shment  ?  Shure, 
there's  no  use  in  my  askin'  you  any 
more  not  to  go  into  it." 

**  None  indeed,  father,  for  I  am  re- 
solved upon  it.  But  you  shall  live  in 
the  town  with  me,  and  I  can  take  care 
of  you  the  same  as  if  I  was  in  the 
house  with  you.  There  shall  be 
nothing  that  you  can  want  or 
wish  for  that  you  sliall  not  have,  and 
no  day  tliat  it  is  possible  that  I  will 
not  see  you." 

**What  more  had  I  here,  Winny, 
except  the  crops  coming  round  from 
the  seed  to  the  harvest,  an'  tlKi  catth*, 
an'  l!io  grass,  an'  the  biixis  in  the 
bushes?  Dear,  oli  dear,  yes! 
Hadn't  I  yourself,  Winny  asthore, 
forenent  mo  at  breaknsf,  dinner,  an' 
supper ;  an'  warn't  you  for  ever  falk- 
in'  to  me  of  an  even  in',  with  your 
stitchin'  or  your  knit  tin'  across  your 
lai) ;  an',  Winny  jowel,  wasn't  your 
li;^ht  song  curling  through  tho  yard, 
an'  the  hous**,  afore  I  was  up  in  the 
moniin'  ?  But  now — now — Winny — 
oil,  Winny  asthore,  mavoiirueeu  ma- 
cree !  but  your  poor  old  father  will 
miss  yourself,  no  matther  how  kind 
your  plans  may  be  for  his  comfort. 
Shure,  the  very  knowledge  that  you 
were  asleep  in  the  house  with  me  was 
a  blessin'." 

"  Fath<»r "  she  said.  "  Ood  bless 
you!  I  will  be  back  with  you  in  a 
\Qvr  minutes — do  not  fn't;"  and  she 
letl  him,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room. 

But  he  did  fret ;  and  he  was  no 
sooner  alone  than  the  big  tears  burst 
uncontrollably  forth  into  a  pocket- 
handken'hif'f,  which  he  continued  to 
sop  against  his  face. 

Winny  had  thrown  herself  upon 
h«'r  knees  at  the  bedside,  and  prayed  to 
God  to  guide  lier.  Her  thoughts  and 
prayers  were  too  dignifn^d  and  holy 
for  tears.  But  they  luid  made  a  frcfc 
coarse  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  mercy- 


seat,  and  she  rose  with  her  soul  I^ 
freshed  by  the  glory  which  hod  r^ 
sponded  to  her  cry  for  gnidance. 

She  returned  to  her  father,  a  ndi- 
ant  smile  of  anticipated  pleasure  play- 
ing round  her  beautiful  lips.  Then 
was  no  sign  of  grief,  or  even  of  em^ 
tion,  on  her  cheeks. 

^Father,'' she  said,  «I  have  been 
seeking  guidance  from  the  Almiglitj 
in  this  matter;  and  the  old  saying 
that '  charity  begins  at  home' — that  ii 
montl  charity  in  this  instance — \m 
been  suggested  to  my  heart  Kt 
shall  not  part,  father,  even  temponii- 
ly.  Where  you  live,  I  shall  live.  I 
have  been  tokl,  father,  just  now,  whih 
upon  my  knees,  that  to  do  all  the  good 
I  have  projected  need  not  oblige  me 
to  join  as  an  actual  member  of  anj 
charitable  or  religious  society.  No^ 
father,  I  can  carry  out  nil  my  {tos 
without  the  necessity  of  living  apiut 
from  you;  we  will  therefore,  fiuher 
dear,  still  live  together.  But  let  us 
rf>move   when   this   place   in  Bold  Id 

B ^  where   the    establishment  I 

have  s}>oken  of  is  situated,  and  therOi 
with  my  knitting  or  my  stitching  oa 
my  lap  before  you  in  the  evenings,  I 
can  carry  on  all  my  plans  in  conned 
tion  with  the  institution  without  being 
an  actual  member,  which  might  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  my  living  in 
the  house.  But,  father  dear,  I  hope 
you  do  not  disapprove  of  any  of  them, 
or  of  the  distribution  of  the  money,  so 
far  as  T  have  laid  it  out-'* 

It  was  then  quietly  and  finally  ar- 
ranged between  them  that  as  soon  «s 
Kathcash  was  sold,  and  the  stock  and 
furniture  disi)ose<l  of,  they  would  re- 
move to  B— — ^  in  a  northern  oounlj. 
Th(*y  there  intended  to  take  a  smd 
house,  either  in  the  town  or  precincU 
— ^the  latter  old  Ned  preferred — ^whe» 
Winny  could  join  the  Sisters  of  Chw^ 
ity,  at  least  in  her  acts,  if  not  as  a  resi- 
dent member.  The  money  was  to 
be  disposed  of  as  Winny  had  laid  oat, 
and  legal  deeds  were  to  be  prepared 
and  perfected ;  and  poor  "Wmny.  nol- 
witlistanding  the  sudden  doad  whkfa 
had  dozened  the  blue  heaven  of  her 
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I*  VISIOI 

H.  WvsniS  u  month  from  the  scene 
Htelweeo  Wlanf  aod  her  father  de* 
p  IcnbcdaboTe,  Ralhcash  had  been  pur- 
(telfd  and  paid  tor.  There  had  been 
^i  great  auction  *'  of  the  stock, 
crops,  and  furniture.  The  house  was 
up,  the  door  locked,  ami  the  win- 
boked*  No  BtnokQ  curled  from 
irick  chimneja  through  tho  pop- 
\m.  No  sleek  dark-red  cows  Blood 
Hrnig^tog  their  tJiili  aud  lieking  their 
iwct,  while  a  fragrant  smell  of  lus- 
ikm  milk  rose  through  the  air.  No 
eodE  cre\r,  no  duck  quacked^  no  turke/ 
|Qbbk4aod  no  gock^o  gabbled.  No 
log  bayed  the  moon  by  night.  Bully- 
dba  was  at  the  flittiog*  The  com- 
lHoiafliid  haggard  were  naked  and 
dd,  aod  the  gntfls  was  bcgimiing  to 
guv  before  the  door*  The  whole 
plieQ  seemed  solitary  and  forlorn, 
"a  new  tenant,  or  whatever 
the  proprietor  might  lay  out  for 
ipation.  Wiunyandhcr 
n  tbcmf^ elves  from  tho 
ipO'  'u^  old  man  by  years 

^ifii.  .  ippinesdy  and  to  the 

y<wng  girl  by  the  memory  of  a  bliss* 
k\  fhiMhond  and  the  firat  eunsliine  of 
^\  Ml  which  is  nearest  to  a 

iQfi:  it,  until  that  fatal  night 

rtcQ  Tcngeful  crime  broke  in  and 
^^i  both  spelLf  asunder.  Kathcash 
•nd  Ratbcashmore  had  been  a  byword 
Bi  like  mouths  ot  young  and  old  for 
*^  nine  days  limited  for  the  wonder 
^lOfh  ihLng^. 

It  the  jiEpodness  of  his  only  ehild 
Wt  V  V  V  ^ift  of  one  old  man 
fciii-  1  tba^  her  earthly 

kf^Huac&a  tmiJ  been  hopelessly  blight- 
4iild  bm  fotid  plans  and  prospecU 
brier  crashed  for  ever^  tlio  viUany 
^  icidBedne»  of  another  had  not 
^tea  leia  certain  in  a  Buailar  result. 
Old  Hick  Mtuddek— ere  his  aon  stood 
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before  an  earthly  tribunal  to  answer 

for  his  crimes — ^had  been  summoned 
before  the  court  of  heaven. 

The  assizes  came  round,  *Hhe 
charge  was  prepared,  the  judge  wa^ 
arrayed — a  most  ^rrible  show/*  Old 
Cavana  and  his  daughter  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  summoned  by  the 
crown  for  the  prosecution,  as  were 
also  Fat  Lcnnoa,  Jameay  Doyle,  Biddy 
Murtaghj  and  tlie  poUcemen  who  had 
come  to  the  rescue* 

Old  Ned  was  the  first  witoesa, 
Winny  the  second,  Jameay  Doyle  the 
third.  Then  Biddy  Murtagh  and  Pat 
Lean  on,  and  finally,  before  the  doe- 
tor's  medical  evidence  wns  given,  the 
policemea  who  came  to  the  rescue, 
particularly  he  who  had  seen  the  shot 
dred  and  the  man  fjill. 

This  closed  tho  evidence  for  the 
Crown.  There  was  no  case,  there 
could  be  no  case,  for  the  prisoner,  be- 
yond the  futile  cross-examination  of 
the  witnessed,  by  an  able  and  torment- 
ing   counsellor,    old     Bob     B y^ 

whose  experience  in  this  instance  was 
worse  than  useless. 

The  reader  need  hardly  follow  on 
to  the  result.  Tom  Murtlock  x^m 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
ere  three  weeks  bad  elapsed  he  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  an  ungoveraable 
temper  and  a  revengeful  disposition 
upon  the  fw^affold. 

Poor  Winny  li/id  pleaded  hard  with 
the  counsel  for  the  crown,  and  even 
with  the  attorney-general  himself — 
who  prosecuted  in  person — that  Tom 
Munloek  might  be  permitted  to  pleaU 
guilty  to  the  abduction,  and  be  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life.  But 
the  altorney-general,  who  had  all 
the  informations  by  heart,  said  that 
the  animus  had  been  manilest  all 
through,  fmm  even  prior  to  tho 
hurhng-match,  which  was  alluded  to 
b}'  the  prisoner  himself  as  he  fired  the 
shot,  and  that  he  would  most  certainly 
arraign  the  prisoner  for  the  murder. 
And  80  ho  was  found  guilty;  and 
Winny,  with  her  hciirt  full  of  plans  of 
peace  and  charity,  was  obliged  to 
tbrge  the  first  link  in  a  chain  the  sue-"- 
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cccding  ones  of  which  dragged  Tom 
Murdock  to  un  ignominious  grave. 

Old  Ned  and  Winnjr,  acconij>anied 
by  faithful  Bully-dhu,  liad  returned  to 

B ,  where  the  old  man  n.»jwl  and 

loitered  about,  watching  every  figure 
which  approached,  hoping  to  see  his 
OQgid  girl  pass  on  some  mission  of 
holy  charity,  dressed  in  her  black  hood 
and  cape. 

Accompanied  by  Bully-dhu,  ho 
picked  up  every  occurrence  m  the 
street,  an<l  compiled  them  in  liis  mem- 
ory, to  amuse  Winny  in  tiie  evenings, 
in  return  for  her  description:^  of  this 
or  that  case  of  distress  which  she  had 
relieved.  Thus  they  told  story  about, 
not  very  unlike  tragedy  and  farce ! 

A  Hufficient  tune  had  now  elapsed, 
not  (mly  for  the  deeds  to  have  been 
]K*rfect<'d,  but  for  the  provisions  which 
they  set  forth  to  have  been  carried 
out.  Pat  Lennon  liad  already  re- 
moved to  the  comtbrtable  cottage  upon 
the  snug  little  funn  which  had  been 
purchased  for  nini  by  Winny,  and  tiie 
*'  annuity"  she  had  settled  upon  him 
was  Iwaring  interest  in  the  savings- 
bank  at  C.  ().  S. 

Phil  ^riX»rmi)tt  was  one  of  the  best 
to  do  men  in  that  side  of  the  country, 
and  his  wit'e  (if  you  can  guess  wiio 
she  was)  wjis  the  nicest  and  tiie  hand- 
somest woman  (now  tli:U  Winny  wjis 
gone)  that  vouM  nwt  with  in  the  con- 
gn*g:ition  of  the  thrive  eiiapols  wirhiii 
four  miles  of  when*  she  lived. 
Jamesy  lX>yle  had  bee:i  tnin^iterreil — 
head.  IkhIv,  ami  b«»!ies — :o  tho  estab- 
lishment, when?  lie  excelled  himself 
in  everything  wUioh  was  g^wd  and 
useful  a!id— .^(i;i:(y.  Miiny  a  ligary 
was  giU  from  time  to  time  at'ier  hi:n  in 
the  forge,  tiled  up  bri^zhi  and  nice, 
and  if  lie  dvVs  no[  "  s.jrv'ly  belie*'  his 
ubiliti<'<«  and  a  latitude,  he  will  one  day 
Ikvoine  a  "  whitesmith"  of  no  mean 
n'putation. 

Hidtly  Miinagh  was  to  have  gone 
as  i^H»k  and  ilioi\ni|:rh  servant  to  Mrs, 
.\rPfrrmott :  bui  ilie  hundred  |XMnuh 
which  had  Iven  UKlgt\l  t>  hor  credit 
iu  the  bank  soon  smoothed  the  way 
betwetMi  her  and  Penis  Murncan — a 


Shanvilla  boy,  you  will  guess-— wlio 
induced  her  to  become  cook,  but  not 
thorough  servant,  I  hope,  to  himself i 
so  Kate  M'Dermott — ^how  strange 
it  seems  not  to  write  *  Kate  Mol- 
vey' ! — was  obliged  to  get  somebody 
else.  • 

P<x)r  Winny,  bligbttid  in  her  own 
ho}>e8  of  this  world's  happiness,  Lid 
turned  her  thoughts  to  a  surer  and 
more  abiding  source.  She  liad  SL-en 
her  plans  for  the  happiness  of  those 
she  loved  carried  out  to  a  suece»s  al- 
most beyond  her  liopes.  Uer  poor 
old  father,  getting  whiter  and  whiter 
as  the  years  rolled  on,  attained  a  ripe 
and  good  old  age,  blessed  in  the  fond 
S(K'iety  of  the  only  being  whom  he 
loved  on  earth.  Winny  herself  found 
too  large  a  field  for  individual  cliariij 
and  giKxi  to  think  of  joining  any  so- 
ciety, however  estimable,  during  her 
father's  lifetime,  and  was  emphatically 
the  Sister  of  Chanty  in  the  singular 
number. 

But  poor  old  Ned  has  long  siuc« 
{Missed  away  from  this  scene  of  eartblj 
cares,  and  sleeps  in  peace  iu  liis  own 
chapel-yard,  bt?tween  two  tombs.  Long 
as  the  journey  was,  Winny   Imd  the 
courage  and  self-control  to  come  with 
her  father's  bier,  and  see   his   coffin 
laid  Ixv'ddc  that  of  him  who  had  been 
so  rud^dy  snatched  away,  and  whom 
she  had  so  devotedly   loved.     Poor 
Bully-dhu   was   at   the   funeral,  and 
gazed  into  the  fi-esh-made  grave  in 
silent,  dying  grief.      When   all  waa 
over,  and  the  last  green  sod  slapped 
down  u|>on  the  mound,  he  could  no- 
where be  found.     lie   had  suddenly 
eluded  all  obser\'ation.      But  ero  a 
week  had  passed  by,  he  was  found 
dead  upon  his  master's   grave,  after 
the   whole    neighborhood    ha^l    been 
territied  by  a  night  of  the  most  dis- 
mal howling  which  was  ever  heard. 

Winny  returned  to  the  sphere  of 
her  usefulness  and  hope,  where  for 
many  year?  she  continued  so  exenrise 
a  course  of  unselfish  charity,  whidi 
made  many  a  heart  sing  for  joy. 

But  she,  too,  parsed  away,  and  vtf 
brought  home  to  her  last  re^ting-pliee 
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fere  she  now  alive  she  would  jet  be  from  the  circle  of  all  her  bounty  and 

eomparatiyely  young  woman,  not  her  love.    Had  it  not  been  so,  this 

inch  past    aixty-fonr   or   sixty-five  tale  would  not  have  yet  been  written. 


[OBUmiAL.] 

^BEQUIEM    ^TEBNAJH." 


Lo  I  another  pilgrim,  weary 

With  his  toils,  hath  reached  tfie  goal* 
And  we  lift  our  ^  MtsererfT 

For  the  dear  departed  soul ; 
God  of  pity  and  of  love  I 
May  he  reign  with  thee  above  I 

By  the  pleasures  he  surrendered, 
By  the  cross  so  meekly  bome^ 

By  Uie  heart  so  early  tendered, 
By  each  sharp  and  secret  thorn, 

And  by  every  holy  deed — 

For  our  brother^s  rest  we  plead  I 

'Mid  the  throng  who  rest  contented, 
Earth  to  him  was  but  a  waste. 

And  the  sweets  this  life  presented. 
Were  but  wormwood  to  his  taste. 

Faith  had  taught  him  from  the  first 

For  the  fount  of  life  to  thirst 


Faith,  the  sun  that  rose  to  brighten 
All  his  pathway  from  the  font  ^ 

Then  no  phantom  e'er  could  frighten, 
Nor  the  sword  of  pain  or  want : 

^  For, "  he  said,  <<  though  pain  be  strong, 

Time  shall  vanquish  it  ere  long.** 

When  he  spoke  of  things  eternal, 
How  the  transient  seemed  to  fide  I 

And  we  saw  the  goods  supernal 
Stand  revealed  without  a  shade : 

^  Surely  'twas  a  spirit  spoke,^ 

Was  the  thought  his  language  woke. 


iaMmglitpro[Aeticl    ymtcrai^irU 
Spoiketh  firom  the  world  nnseeii; 

And  the  faith  we,  too,  inherit 
Telledi  what  the  tidings  mean : 

^  Friend  and  stranger !  okf  prepare—- 

Make  the  wedding  garment  fair.'' 

Yet  oar  brother's  strength  was  mortal ; 

Bore  he  naught  of  earthly  taint? 
Did  he  pass  the  guarded  portal 

In  the  armor  of  a  saint  ? 
Lord  of  holiness  I  with  dread 
On  this  awful  ground  we  tread. 

He  wad  merciful  and  tender 
To  the  erring  and  the  weak ; 

Therefore  will  thy  pity  render   " 
Unto  him  the»  grace  we  seek. 

Whilst  we  bring  to  mercy's  fount 

Fledges  uttered  on  the  Mount 

He  remembered  the  departed 
As  we  now  remember  him : 
B^ht,  and  true,  and  simple-hearted^ 

Till  the  lamp  of  life  grew  dim : 
Friend  was  he  of  youth  and  age- 
Now  a  child— and  now  a  sage. 

If  those  footsteps  unretuming 
Leave  on  earth  no  lasting  trace: 

If  no  kindred  heart  be  yearning 
TearAil  in  his  vacant  place : 

If  oblivion  be  his  lot 

Here  below,  we  murmur  not ;     ^ 

Only  let  his  portion  be 

Evmnore,  dear  Lordi  irftA  £(m  / 
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TINTED  SKETCHES  IN  MADEIRA, 


CHAFTEIt  I. 

NoTWiTHSTAKPmo-  that  Madeira 
%)ji  ao  impcriahable  dLstlnction  for 
its  BuUcUesD  scenery,  its  sunny  gkies, 
ud  its  lieakhful  climate,  yet  the  char- 
acter uf  its  mhabttnntB  seems  to  hare 
been  but  Little  stiiiliedy  and  still  less  tho 
singtilar  Usages  and  customs  which  in- 
dicate their  naUonalirj.  Impressed 
with  the  idea  that  to  supply  eomo  in- 
fiKtoation  cm  tbese  particalars  might 
UghtdQ  tlie  interest  cjrperienced  for 
tklfttikiniEka  as  an  isolated  little  com- 
•■ttty,  I  have  compiled  a  ^qw  pages 
dOKt^te  of  their  social  and  domes- 
ticlife,  iBtending  them,  however,  mere- 
ly as  supplcmeatary  to  the  valuable  in- 
bnQatkm  afforded  by  othere* 

Passing  over  the  norel  and  amusing 
ctnumstanca  of  landing  at  Funchal, 
which  lias  already  been  eb  ofleu  de- 
*oibed,  I  find  myself  in  a  boi-caro,  or 
w<ar,  fa-ii  narrow  and  intricate 

An«(s;th  I  of  waters  and  soft 

ttniaa  of  iiistriuucntal  music  saluting 
•y6ari  while  a  futnt  perfumed  breeze 
<w  the  rnrtainfl  of  my  caro.  By 
fmvclters  the  l>oi-earo  has  been 
to  tlic  body  of  a  caliche  placed 
!,  but  to  me  it  neither  had 
baifl  it  assumed  since,  any 
^jpearance  thau  that  of  a  four- 
P^  bc*l,  curli«n*'d  with  oil-cloth,  liuc4 
•>th  lome  bright-colored  calico-  and 
piog  cnmfbrtably  cushioned  seats, 
"  i»  made  of  Ught,  strong  timber,  ae- 
*^  on  A  trame  &bod  with  iron.  A 
I*^  of  fat,  «lcek  oxen  are  yoked  to  this 
^'Wting  carriage,  while  from  thongs 
P**^  through  their  horaa  bits  of 
^'edi\rory  or  bone  hang  on  their  fore- 
Ms  lo|irotect  them  from  the  influence 
^Malodiio  or  Evil-eye* 

Half  an  hour  brought  me  to  my 
WatiMiy  Ntx— >  Eu»  San   Fran- 


cisco. This  house  in  its  structure  re* 
sembles  the  generality  of  the  belter 
class  of  houses  in  tlie  island,  the  sleep- 
ing-rooms being  Bacriliced  to  tho  mag- 
nificence of  the  reception-rooms,  the 
vastness  of  which  appears  to  mock  the 
ordinary  wants  of  daily  life^  Tho 
walls  are  pure  white,  lined  with  prints, 
paintings,  anil  mirrors;  the  floors  are 
cither  covered  with  oil-cloth  or  highly 
polished ;  and  the  windows  are  shaded 
by  lace  curtains  and  Venetian  blinds  ; 
the  furniture  is  modem,  and  of  English 
manutacture.  I  have  been  thus  mi- 
nute because  the  interiors  of  all  the  su- 
perior dwellings  liave  the  same  general 
character*  I  cannot,  however,  eay  the 
same  with  regard  to  tho  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  occupants.  The  British 
prince-merchant,  with  his  spirit,  his 
inteUigence,  and  his  philanthropy,  gives 
his  days  to  the  busy  cares  of  life,  and 
his  evenings  to  the  quiet  enjoyments 
of  home ;  while  the  Madeira n  gentle- 
man passes  Iiis  days  in  luxurious  indo- 
lence, and  his  evenings  in  crowded 
rooms.  The  hidies  present  an  equally 
strong  contrast,  and  y^U  during  one 
short  period  in  each  dfiy,  their  tastes 
and  purposes  seem  to  assimilate :  when 
tho  brief  and  beautiful  twilight,  with 
its  freshness,  its  odor?,  and  its  music, 
induces  even  the  exclusive  EogUsh- 
woraen  to  appear  in  tho  shaded  bal- 
cony, and  find  amusement  in  the  pass- 
ing scenes* 

At  this  hour  tho  peasantry  may  be 
seen  returning  to  their  homes  in  little 
parties  of  four  or  five,  each  group  being 
accompanied  by  a  musician  phiying 
on  the  national  instrument,  the  ma- 
chetes, or  gultaretie,  and  singhig  some 
plamtive  air  in  which,  occasionally, 
all  join*  Ko  sooner  has  one  group 
passed,  than  the  sweet,  sof^  intonations 
of  other  songstera  are  heard  approach- 
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injif.  Sometimes  two  or  even  more 
parties  will  enter  the  street  at  tbo 
sumo  tirao,  wlien  tlioy  at  once  take  ui) 
alternate  parts,  and  that  with  sueh 
iHTleot  tast«;  and  Lannony  that  whrn 
the  nt»tcs  ho'j^in  to  die  away  in  the  di?*- 
tiince  tlie  listener's  ear  is  achinj:;  with 
attention.  These  tongs  arc  usually  of 
their  own  composition,  and  arc  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion.  Tliey  have 
but  few  national  ballads,  and  of  these 
the  subjoetB  are  either  the  miselai*t-lov- 
ing  Maloc*)iio,  or  Maeham  and  thi*  un- 
happy Lady  Anna,  or  the  fablo  of  Ma- 
deira's bavin;:;  been  east  uj»  by  the  sea 
covered  with  majjnifieent  f'ni'sts  of 
cedar,  which  afterwanl,  eatehini;  firc 
from  a  sun-bi-am,  burnetl  for  8(.*ven 
years,  nn«l  then  from  the  luated  soil 
produced  the  luxuriant  vegi.*tatioa  with 
which  it  is  now  elotluHl. 

It  must  not  Ihj  8up^K)ficd,  however, 
that  the  peasantry  are  of  a  melan- 
choly disj>osition  because  it  is  their 
custom  to  make  choice  of  plaintive 
music  to  time  tlicir  fo«>tsti'ps  when 
retuminj^  at  the  close  of  a  jjolden  day 
to  their  liomes  by  the  s<'a  t)r  oil  the 
merged  mountain  hei;;rhts.  On  the 
contrary,  th(^  cliaracter  of  their  minds 
combuies  all  the  variety  of  the  scenes 
amongst  which  tlu'y  were  nurtured, 
though  the  leading  trait  is  a  desire 
for  the  gay  and  fanciful,  whether  in 
dress  or  amusement;  wiiile  llicy  re- 
gard neither  money  ni»r  time  in  com- 
parison with  the.  gratiiication  of  wit- 
nessing the  numerous  ceremonies  and 
pagf^ants  which  every  other  day  fill 
the  Rtreets  with  richly-elad  tniius  of 
ecclesiastics,  flashing  cavalcades,  and 
tix)op3  of  youllis  and  maidens  in  fes- 
tive wreaths  and  gay  attire.  The 
season  of  Lent  aflbnls  them  almost 
daily  opportunities  for  the  indulgence 
of  this  tiuite. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  Monday 
morning  in  the  first  week  in  Lent  the 
ordinary  stillness  of  the  town  is  inter- 
rupted by  loud  a:id  clamorous  sounds, 
such  as  sometimes  assail  the  car  in  a 
European  town,  at  midnight,  when 
bands  of  revellers  are  reeling  toward 
their  homes.    Laughter,  song,  instra- 


mental  music,  and  the  unsteady  tramp 
of  a  crowd  meet  the  startled  car,  sug- 
gesting the  idi*a  of  the  proximity  of  a 
disorderly    multitude.      0]jcning  the 
window  cautiously  you  look  down  into 
the  street,  and  behold  bands  of  men 
in  masks  and  luftited  in  every  vari- 
ety of  strange  and  ridiculous  costome. 
Some    few,    however,    display   both 
taste  and  wealth  in  the  choice  of  their 
disguises,  but  the  generality  of  the 
cmwd  in  their  tawdry  attire  and  lud- 
eous   masks  oppcar  to  have  studied 
only     effectual     concealment.      For 
some  hours  party  afler  party  contimie 
to  pass   thn)Qgh   the   street,  and  u 
they  knock  loudly  at  the  doors,  and 
even  call  on  the  inliabitants  by  name, 
you  discover  tliat  a  feeling  of  impt- 
ti(fnee  to  have  the  shops  opened  and 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business  com- 
menced is  common  to  all,  and,  if  not 
gnitifled,  may  manifest  itself  in  some 
open  act  of  aggression.     Slowly  and 
witii  evident  reluctance  the  houses  are 
opened,  while  the  curious  and  amused 
faces  of  children  and  servants  may  be 
seen  peeping  from  the  trellised  balco- 
nies down  on  the  noisy  crowd.    After 
a  time  a  few  men  in  ordinary  costume 
l*egin  to  appear  in  the  street,  trying  to 
look  unconscious  and  unsuspicious  of 
any  danger,   and   hurrying    forward 
with  the  imiK)rtant  pre-occtipied  air  of 
men  of  business.    But  neither  their 
connigo  nor  cunning  avails  them  any- 
thing.   A  shower  of  stale  eggs  break- 
ing on  the  stalwart  shoulders  of  one 
merchant  reminds  him  that  the  more 
grav(;  and  English-like  is  his  demean- 
or, the  more  is  ho  regarded  as  tbe 
pro{)er  subject    for    mirth ;    while  fl 
plate  of  flour  thrown  over  another 
would  send  a  dusty  miller  instead  cf 
a  dandy  Hyhig  into  some  open  door 
for  shelter,  followed  by  the  deriaire 
laughter  of  the  insolent  crowd* 

Amazed  at  such  an  cxhibitioD  of 
unchecked  violence,  the  stranger  in- 
quires the  meaning  of  the  scone,  aad 
leanis  that  it  is  merely  the  customaiT 
way  of  celebrating  in  Fonclml  the  daj 
known  as  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  peo- 
ulc  having  from  time  immomftrial  en* 
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^lisbed  liceiiFc  to  indulge 

Sky  m  each  rude  pracilcal 
jokes  us  are  warranted  by  the  usages 
of  an  camiyal  seasons. 

I  miiy  here  observe  that  the  Ma- 
ddtans  reckon  their  days  from  noon 
to  ooon,  tni^tead  of  from  niidmght  to 
midnight,  though  their  impatience  for 
frolic  aod  mijchief  frequently  leads 
them,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  into 
L     (be  error  of  beginning  the  day  some 

■  Immus  too  soon.     When,  hofvever,  eel- 

■  elbfitiDg  reiigiotis  festivals,  or  on  days 
I  let  ftpart  for  fasting  and  invoking  of 
I  their  patron  saints — Nossa  Senhora 
H  jo  Monte  and  Saut  Jago  Minor — 
^Uhf  carefully  adhere  to  the  establish- 

'•'  Aa  the  day  advances  the  crowd  bc- 

cooicA  bolder,  and  no  one,  no  matter 
vbat  his  Age,  rrnik^  or  nation,  is  sufior- 
od  lo  pass  onraolcsted.  These  coarse 
J  efflafttl  jest^  arc  continued  not  only 
[  dffoug^  the  day  but  ihmugh  the  night, 
Md  uijtii  noon  the  next  day,  when 
Ike  firing  of  cannon  from  the  fort  an- 
WJOcei  the  cessation  of  the  privilege 
"^  "*"" '  ■  2^  society  with  impnnity, 
*^  >\vever,  practical  joking  is 

<tn  thai  moment  until  the 
rsary  of  the   same   day, 
OM^t^LtciuUing  is  allowed  from  Shrove 
TuMav  fill  the  week  after  Easter, 
'■'  being  the  chief,  if  not  the 

^"  for  raillery  and  ridicule. 

la  geuerul  the  most  amicable  feel- 
*^^\i5t  Lot^ve^^n  the  Miuleirans  and 
"'  the  lower  classes  of 

^^  .  .,  J  -ir  to  derive  the  ut- 
'^l  f4itt»faction  in  being  openly  per- 
^^^  to  caricature  the  English,  and 
Mer  favor  of  Iheir  privileged  dis- 
$m  to  display  John  s  eccentricities 
lid  teaJuiesseii  in  the  most  ludicrous 
Widiile  the  jealousy  of  the  author- 
«» prohihitji  on  his  part  the  most 
i^Qt  a|>praadi  to  retaliation. 

h  the  la^t  echo  of  the  wamiog  gan 
I'll  away  tunongst  the  hills,  the  sun's 
ftisvm  m  the  heavens  indicated  the 
W  of  noon,  and  instantly  the  musi- 
^  peiiU  of  numerous  bells  came 
fcltuiig  to  the  ear  from  every  dii-ec- 
&B|  whah  aImvo  their  sweet  harmoni- 


otis  sounds  id  heard  the  booming  of 

cannon  from  the  vessels  anchored  in 
the  roads,  and  the  loud  blasts  of  trum- 
pets from  the  fort  and  the  barracks. 
A  stranger  might  be  excused  for  sup- 
posing that  the  people  were  about  to  i 
renew    the    camivaJ,   whereas    they 
wore  only  announcing,  in  conformity 
with  eeclesiastical  law,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  of  Lent.     This 
was  tlie  first  day,  or  Ash  Wednesday, 
though  bjc  our  manner  of  computing 
time  it  was  still  the  noon  of  Tuesday. 
At   one  o'clock  the  roar  of  artillery 
from  the  Loo  Rock  and  the  shipping 
was   silent,  the  martial  strains  ceased, 
but  the  bclL*  at  short  intervals  con-, 
linued   to    ring  out  their    meltxliouij 
summons,  which  was  responded  to  by  ] 
hundreds  of  persons  in  ordinary  coa- ! 
tume,  all  moving  in  the  directioii  of  ^ 
the   FC,   or   caliiedral,   in  the    Praca 
ConstitntioncU      Mingling    witlr  this 
decoroua   portion  of  the  crowd  were 
many  of  the  most  grotesquely  attired| 
masques  of  the  previous  day,  whose 
antics  and  buffoonery^  jests  and  laugh- 
ter, formed  the  oddest  contrast. to  tbo 
costume  and  bearing  of  the  others. 

Meanwhile,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  so  common  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, the  sky,  which  a  short  time  be- 
fore was  so  blue  and  serene,  began  to 
show  signs  of  a  gathering  storm.  There 
was  an  omiiious  stlUness  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  duO  leaden  color  over- 
head was  sheddmg  its  gloom  every- 
where, and  I  heard  voices  from  the 
crowd  exclaiming,  "Ilasteu  forward 
there,  the  rain  is  commg — hasten  T 
A  few  big  draps  just  tlicn  fell  with  a 
ploiihing  sound,  and  in  a  second  or 
two  afterward  down,  with  a  terrific 
noise,  poured  the  fierce  wild  nun,  com- 
ing on  the  streets  w^ith  the  noise  of  a 
waterfall,  while  on  the  house-tops  it 
fell  with  a  sharp  rattle,  as  if  every 
drop  was  a  paving-stone* 

In  a  few  moments  from  the  com-  j 
menoement  of  the  rain  the  people  had 
all  disappeared,  the  streets    had  as-  i 
Eumed    the    appearance    of    rushing 
streams,  while  the  three  fiumeras  tm- 
versing  the  town  kept  up  aa  unceas* 
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ing  roar,  qs  the  swollen  waters  rushed 
plunging  toward  the  sea. 

Formerly  these  iiunieras  were  un- 
incloscd,  and  consequently  after 
heavy  rains  the  torrents  would  en- 
large their  borden*,  sprciidin":  out  on 
every  siile  and  cueompassinf;  the 
town,  until  it  a.ssun'.ed  the  appearam^e 
of  having  been  built  in  the  midst  of 
waves  and  eurronts.  Now,  however, 
wall«  of  strong  masonry  attest  ihe 
wisdom  and  industry  of  the  niodfirn 
Uladeirans,  and  botwo<>n  the^e  the 
rivers  flow  in  shallow  musical  streams 
in  summer,  or  sweep  on  iiide<*{s  snllen 
floods  during  the  rainy  si.'asons  in 
spring  and  autumn.  It  somi'times, 
however,  happens  that,  tliou;;h  the 
rivers  can  no  longer  ov-erleap  their 
boundaries  !o  career  round  pillared 
edifices  and  lay  bare  their  founda- 
tions, or,  sweei^ing  uj)  into  their  tierce 
cmbnu:e  cottages  and  their  inmates, 
inclosures  and  thcMr  stalled  cattle, 
huny  with  them  into  the  blue  depths 
of  the  biiy  of  Funchal,  they  still, 
when  increastMl  by  these  mountain 
torrents,  which  on  leaving  the  heights 
are  but  whispc'ring  streamlets,  gather- 
ing depth  and  etn'ngth  in  their  de- 
scent, will  send  boulders  of  many  tons 
weight  over  the  high  broiid  walls,  fol- 
lowed by  giant  tnics,  planks  of  timber, 
and  jagged  bninches,  us  if  from  the 
heaving  bosom  of  the  angry  waters 
rocks  and  with(»red  boughs  are  flung 
off  with  equal  ease. 


CnAPTKR  II. 

From  the  period  allufled  to  in  the 
last  chapter,  namely,  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  processions  and  public  cere- 
monies become  of  such  fretpient  rc- 
currencc  that  I  must  either  jiass  over 
a  period  of  some  weeks  or  till  a  vol- 
ume in  d(;scribing  them.  Believing 
the  former  course  to  bo  the  wisest,  I 
Bhall  pass  on  to  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent  From  on  early  hour  in  tho 
morning  every  bell-tower  liad  been 
awakening  tlie  cchoea  with  its  mu- 
ucal  clamor,  and  every  hamlot  and 


vilU^^  had  responded  to  the  smnmoni 
by  sending  forth  crowds  of  hardy  in- 
habitants in  their  best  attire,  to'join 
the  gsi'dy  dn^ssed  multitudes  throngs 
ing  through  tho  narrow,  angular  streets 
of  Funchal  toward  the  Praca,  in  which, 
as  I  have  said,  stands  the  se,  or  cathe- 
dml.     This  building  is  quaint-lookiu; 
and  massive,  proclaiming  thp  libcnu* 
ty,  if  not  the  taste,  of  its  founders.  It 
is  somewliat  more  than  three  centu- 
ries old,  having  been  completed  in  the 
year  1014,  and  is  only  now  beginmng 
to  as^rume  that  mcUow  and  somhre 
hue  which  comports  so  well  with  the 
clianicter  of  such  piles*     lly  the  hour 
of  norm  the  Praca  presented  a  sea  of 
human  faces.     The  long  seats  beneath 
the  shade  of  trees  had  been  resigned 
to  the  children,  while  the  platform  in 
the  centre  of  the  square,  occupied  on 
oniinary  occasions  by  the    military 
bands,  now  presented  a  waving  par- 
terre of  the  smiling  and  observant  faces 
of  iieasant  girls,  who,  notwithstandiajs 
their  proverbial  timidity  and   gentle- 
ness, liiid  managed  to  secure  that  ele- 
vated position.     Meantime   the    bal- 
conies were  filling  fast  with  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Knglish  and  German  resi- 
dents, all  intent  on  seeing  the  remark- 
able pasreaut  of  the  day  known  as  the 
«  Passo," 

Having  obtained  a  front  scat  in  the 
Ixilcony  of  tho  English  reading-room, 
I  had  a  full  view  of  the  animated  and 
picturesque  scene  beneath,  tho  latter 
feature  being  heightened  by  the  strik- 
ing contrasts  exhibited  between  the 
costumes  of  the  |x»isant  women  and 
those  of  the  same  grado  residing  in 
the  town.  As  (me  looked  at  the  hitter 
it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  they  lad 
just  come  from  Europe  with  the  tail 
of  the  fashions.  Bonnets,  featheiVi 
flowers,  ballooned  dres^a,  all  were 
foreign  importations;  while  the 
women  who  had  come  down  fiom 
those  cottages  on  tho  heights,  which, 
on  looking  up  at,  appear  like  pennle 
nests  hanging  from  the  cragB,  wort 
dresses  of  masapaja — a  mixture  of 
thread  and  bright  wools  mannfafrW*' 
edby  themselves— amali  akawb  woveo 
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phipes,  and  vn  their  heads 
~gT»e«?fcil  looking  lenoo,  or  hand- 
kerchief, in  tome  ehowy,  becoming 
color.  Others  from  the  (khliig  vil- 
lages wore  complete  enita  of  blue 
eioth,  of  a  li^jht  texture,  even  to  the 
baid-dre&»,  which  waa  the  carapuca, 
Of  conicsil  shaped  cap*  ending  in  a 
droopiiig  horn  and  a  golden  taBsel; 
whiJo  a  few  wore  cotton  dresse*,  and 
coTcred  iheir  headd  with  tlie  barrcttea, 
a  knitted  cap  in  shape  like  an  elongat- 
ed bowly  and  having  a  woollen  tuft  at 
[tlw  top  glittering  with  gold  beads, 
^hc  elder  women  covered  their  bIiouI- 
lera  with  large  bright  shawls,  while 
jounger  wore  tightly-fitting  bod- 
fastened  with  gold  buttons,  and 
tbeee  small  capes  with  pointed 
All,  whelher  old  or  young, 
-ore  their  dresses  tulJ,  and  sufficiently 
to  display  to  advantage  their 
oall  and  beautifally  formed  feet. 
In  fiingular  contrast  with  this  eim- 
fcliciiy  of  taste  in  their  apparel,  is 
■  de«ire  for  a  profusion  of  oma- 
HtB,  AceonUngly^  you  will  find 
oratDg  the  per»ond  of  the  peasant 
'^^^oineii  of  Madeira  rings  aud  chains 
^^^■1  brooches  of  intrinsic  value  and 
^^^Kil  beauty,  euch  as  in  other  coun- 
^^^Bi  people  of  wealth  a^^sume  the  ex- 
^^^kiro  right  to  wear*  An  instance  of 
^^^H.  luliiig  passion  came  niidor  my 
^^PBrna  diort  time  since,  which  I  may 
^^MutkBi  here, 

^^     Thioogh  a  long  Ufe  of  toil  and  pov- 

'n  iMsasant  woman  had  regularly 

by,  from  her  scanty  earnings,  a 

ill   num  weekly.     Her    neighbors 

^^somm^nded  her  forethought  and  pru- 

^^eocoy  not  doubting  but  that  the  little 

^MMud    ao    persistently  gathered  was 

^^XMAiii  to  meet  the  neeessitics  of  the 

^llja  when   the   feeble  hands  would 

their  cunniug.     At  length  the 

Amounted  to  some   hundreds  of 

or    ftilver  five-pences,  and 

I  the  poor  woman's  life-secret  was 

^ktowmd.     With  a  wtep  buoyant  for 

her  7&Af»,  aud  a  smile  which  for  a 

ooittetit  bnjught  back  the  beauty  of 

Wr  youth,  she   entered  a  jeweller's 

iIm^  and   exchanged  the  contents  of 


her  purse  for  a  pair  of  costly  ear- 
rings. Had  she  been  remonstrated 
with,  she  would  have  betraypd  not 
only  her  own  but  t!ic  national  feeling 
on  the  subject,  by  saying — **I  lose 
nothing  by  the  indulgence.  At  any 
moment  I  can  find  a  purchaser  foc_ 
real  jewellery .*' 

An  hour  passed,  and  signs  of  hnp 
tiencG  were  becoming  visible  in  the 
crowd,  when  the  souuda  of  distant 
mu^ic  caused  a  sudden  and  deep  si- 
lence^ A  feeling  of  awe  seemed  to  have 
fallen  at  once  on  the  multitude,  and 
every  bronze-oolored  face  waa  turned 
with  a  reverential  expression  toward 
the  street  by  which  it  was  known  the 
procession  would  enter  the  Praca# 
Slowly  the  music  drew  near,  now 
reaching  ns  in  full  strains,  then  seem- 
ing to  die  away  in  soft  cadences. 
Meantime  the  guns  from  the  forts  and 
shipping  renewed  their  firing,  and  the 
bells  swung  out  their  grandest  pcaL 
Curiosity  was  at  its  height,  when  the 
foremost  row  of  the  procession  met 
our  view^ — four  men  walking  abreast, 
w^earing  violet-colored  silk  cassocks, 
with  round  capes  reaching  to  the  gir- 
dles, and  holding  in  their  hands  wax 
candles  of  an  enormous  size.  A  long 
train,  habited  in  the  same  way,  follow- 
ed these,  and  then  came  four  ecelesi- 
astics  in  black  silk  gowns  and  Jesaits* 
caps,  b<^aring  aloft  a  largo  and  gor- 
geous purple  banner,  in  the  centre  of 
which  were  four  letters  in  gold,  **  S. 
Q.  P.  R.,"  being  the  initials  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  translation  of  which  is,  "  To 
the  Senate  and  People  of  Kome." 

After  this  followed  another  long 
line  of  men  in  violet,  and  then  again 
four  clothed  in  black,  carrying  a  wax 
image,  large  as  life,  on  a  platform, 
meant  to  represent  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  Roimd  the  edge  were 
artificial  trees  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  height,  having  their  foliage  and 
fruit  richly  gilt-  The  figure  vras 
clolheil  in  a  purple  robe,  and  on  the 
brow  was  a  crown  of  thorns.  It  was 
in  a  kneeling  position,  and  the  face 
was  bowed  so  low  you  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  features,  but  the  attitude 
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gave  jou  the  iinprcseton  that  it  wns 
making  painful  attcmpte  to  rise,  which 
the  weight  of  the  hoge  cross  on  the 
shoulders  rendered  ineffectuaL  An- 
other train  of  candle-bcarera  followed 
tliia,  and  then,  in  rohefl  of  rich  black 
sUkp  and  having  on  their  Bhoiilders 
eapes  of  finest  iawn  trimincd  with 
costly  lace,  eamc  four  priests  holding 
lip  a  gorgeous  canopy,  having  cur- 
tains of  white  silk  and  siU^r,  which 
glittered  and  flashed  as  the  faint 
breeze,  sweet  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers  and  fruit-trees,  dallied  amidst 
the  rich  folds.  From  the  centre  of 
the  canopy  was  siu^pended  a  silver 
do?e,  its  extended  wings  overshadow- 
ing the  htad  of  tlie  bishop,  who  walk- 
ed bc^neath,  robed  in  hia  most  gorgeous 
sacerdotiil  Imbiliments.  Between  his 
haodft  be  carried  the  host,  and  as  he 
piflBdd  along  thousands  of  prostrate 
forms  craved  Ids  bleseing.  Following 
the  cjinopy  were  more  men  with  ta- 
pers, and  dresBL'd  in  violet  silk ;  then 
another  puqde  banner  of  even  great- 
er expaiifiioii  than  the  first;  then  a 
loTely  train  of  little  grrj^  dressed  to 
represent  angels;  then  the  band 
^yii^  the  Miserere;  and  laatly  a 
W9ffBy&ni  of  Portuguese  soldiere.  As 
Boon  as  the  lafit  of  the  men  in  violet 
had  entered  the  cathedml,  the  door 
was  closed;  the  soldiers  foi-raed  in 
lioea  oa  each  side ;  the  band  was  f^i- 
lani  {  and,  at  the  cooimand  of  an  ofH- 
oer,  all  uncovered  their  heads,  and 
gtooil  in  an  attitude  expressive  of  deep 
himiiliatjon.  This  scene  was  meant 
to  repreaeat  that  sorrowiul  yet  glori- 
ous one  enacted  eighteen  t*fm tunes 
ago  in  the  judgment  hall  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  The  little  girls  remained  out- 
side a0  well  as  the  BOldiery, 

The  dress  of  these  children  was 
lasleiVil  and  picturesque*  They  wore 
violel-<^olor  velvet  dresses^  very  short 
and  full,  and  profuseJy  covered  with 
silver  spangles ;  white  silk  stockings 
and  white  satin  or  kid  shoes;  rich 
white  and  silver  wreathB^  and  bright, 
filmy,  white  wings. 

For  an  hour  the  cathedral  door  was 
fied,  the  aoldiamsBmAixiing  oU 
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that  time  with  bowed  hea^,  motii 
less  as  fitfttoes.     At  h  ^    '  d 

was  slowly  opened,  and  m< 

wearing  violet^  having  in  hii*  hand 
long  wand,  at  the  end  of  which  apj 
ed  a  small  bright  flame,  pasS' 
and  proccedeil  to  light  up  nni 
tajiers  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
front  of  different  houses  in  the  Praca. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  a  command 
from  an  officer  caused  the  men  to 
sume  their  caps  and  their  upright 
titude.  Presently  tlie  ridi,  expressi 
music  of  a  full  band  was  again  heard 
playing  the  Miserere,  and  the  proc 
sion  passed  out  between  the  glitterii 
and  bristling  lines,  its  numbers  and 
images  increased. 

Following  close  after  the  garden  of 
GethsemanCy  there  was  now  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  attired  in  an  ample  pu"* 
pie  robe  and  a  long  blue  veil,  worki 
in  silver.  Tlie  exquisite  taste  atid 
skill  of  the  Madeiran  ladies,  exerti 
upon  the  richest  materials,  had  giv< 
to  this  figure  a  lifelike  appears 
surpassing  that  which  usually 
guishes  other  dr^iped  slatues. 
the  clasped  hands  the  velvet  seemt 
rather  to  droop  tlian  lie  in  folds,  whi 
the  expression  of  the  altitude,  whi( 
was  that  of  earnest  supplii^atiou^ 
if  craving  sympathy  for  some  crushii  _ 
woe,  was  heightened  by  the  artistic  ar- 
rangement  of  the  hea\*y  plaits  of  the  robe. 

The  men  who  carried  this  image, 
and  those  immediately  preceding  am 
following  it,  wore  blue  instead  of  viol ' 
cassocks,  while  the  little  angels 
bad  brought  up  the  van  of  the  fij^l 
procession  were  now  clustered  eiboi 
the  bearers  of  the  imago  of  the  Virgi 

From   the   cathedral   the   pj 
passed  on  through  the  principal  st«s< 
into  the  countrj ,  the  faint  peal  of 
trumpets  ooc^a^ionally  coming  back 
the  ear,  mingled  with  the  silvery  S( 
of  the  bells,  and  the  deep  l>oom  of 
minute-guns.     At    the    toot    of 
Mount     church,     however^     vj 
changes    were    effected.      The  Ul 
girls     quietly    separated    themael' 
from  the  crowd,  and,  being  watched 
by  anxious 
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w«TO  CMfied  borne.    A  deputy  bishop 

Ih  look  tho  place  of  hk  sapenor  bcQeath 

Bi^  caoopjTi  other  men  relieved    the 

^^^nirs  of  the   banners   and  ^oiages, 

^P^P  other  mtistdans  released    those 

V^riosQ    AUendanee    had    commenced 

W    ^th  tbe  davm.    All  through  the  day 

yon  coitU  trace  tlieir  course,  oaly  oc* 

eaflonrill?  losing  eight  of  them,  and 

aB  '  e  night  too,  by  the  light 

of  *  wood  torches   borne   by 

bttl  snowy  lunrca,  who  had 

iuuk«i  uiv  ^uuoession  at  the  foot  of  the 


To  imder^tand  how  beautiful  was 
(Le  effect  of  this,  you  must  look  with 
me  cm  ibe  unique  and  picturesque  to\vn 
of  Foochaly  running  round  tbe  blue 
yrmn  of  the  bay,  and  rising  up  into 
the  ?mf  jarrls  and  groves  and  gar- 
(Ici  the  encireiing  lulls,     A 

golu  ^  -lumbers  over  the  whole 
>oeik%  so  pnre  and  luminous  that  we 
6W  tiice  distinctly  every  feature  ia 
tU  kjcunaot  landscape.  The  white 
Iwaiw  of  tJic  town  crowned  with  ter- 
Roka,  or  turrels,  and  having  hanging 
Wamlea  glowing  with  liowers  of 
arts  beauty  ;  tlie  majestic  pahna  ex* 
puading  their  broad  and  beautiful 
^^  over  high  garden  walls;  iho 
banana  waving  gracefully  on 
elopesy  where  clumps  of  the 
^  pomegranatea  dii<piay  their 
cA»im  pomp  ;  the  shady  plane-trees 
^^^'  .3  along  ilie  dtreotis ;  Lhe 

*^   .   ^         -  or  villas  on  tho  hills, 
^*6wniDg  fewer   and  more    smttered 
^^f^ti  the  flummit ;  the  churches  and 
WBtDttia  CO  higher  elevatioi^s;  and 
^  fimher  up  the  white  cottages  of 
""Waaaotry,  with  their  Fine-lrelhsed 
W«  ftod  their  gardens   of  f>ears, 
If^^AtB^  and  apricots  ;    while  abo%'c 
J*ltmDnd  all  tliese,  forming  a  sub- 
*■*  amphitheatre  as   ihey  tower  to 
j*«arly  MX   tJiousand   feet  above  the 
md  of  the  sea,  are  the  Pico  Ituivo 
*^Pico  Grande.     A  wreath  of  pur- 
jubiaLii  lay  that  day,  as  it  almost  al* 
^i^  does,  on   tlieir  topmost  peaks, 
iKna^  now   and   again    glimpses  of 
;  (Wirpietttre»i|ue  outline,  as,  like  a  soft 
i  tranipweiiiv^,  it  was  folded  and  un- 


folded by  ihG  breesse  roaming  over  the 
solitudes  of  scented  broom  and  heath  ^^ 
er.     Through  such  scenes,  in  view  of  ^ 
all,  moved  the  long,  glittering  pageant 
juflt  deacnbed* 

CeAPTEK  IH, 

EvEETwnERE  iho  gravc  declares 
its  victory — in  beautiful  Madeira  aa 
elsewhere-  An  old  servant,  whoso  - 
business  it  was  to  cut  up  fire-wood  and  j 
carry  it  into  the  houge,  has  performed 
his  last  earthly  duty  and  finished  life's 
journey*  He  dwelt  with  his  mother 
and  sister  in  a  cottage  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  garden ;  and  I  was  only  ap* 
prised  of  the  circumstances  of  hia 
death  by  hearing  loud  cries  coming 
up  from  the  shady  walks,  and  the  ex- 
clamations :  **  Aliis,  my  son,  my  son  T* 
and  **  Oh,  my  brother !"  repeated  over 
and  over  in  accents  of  uncontrolhible 
grief* 

It  is  customary,  as  soon  aa  a  death 
occurs  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
peasant  class,  for  all  the  survivors  to 
rusfi  forth  into  the  open  air,  and,  with 
cries  and  lamentations,  to  call  on  the 
dead  by  evexy  endearing  epithet  and 
implore  of  them  to  I'etum  once  more. 
The  ueiglibors  being  thus  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  has  occurred, 
gather  round  the  mourners,  and  try  to 
steal  away  the  bitterness  of  their  grief 
by  reminding  them  that  all  living 
shall  share  the  same  fixte,  and  that 
one  by  one  each  shall  depart  in  his 
turn  to  make  his  bed  in  the  silent 
chamber  of  the  grave.  By  such  sim- 
ple consolations — untaught  nature's 
promptings^ — they  induce  the  bereav- 
ed ones  to  re-enter  the  house  and  pre- 
pare the  body  for  interment. 

The  heot  of  the  climate  renders 
hasty  burial  necessary  in  Madeira,  I 
and  the  authorities  are  strict  in  en- 
forcing it.  From  ten  to  twelve  hours 
is  tho  longest  period  allowed  by  law 
between  death  and  the  grave,  and  the 
very  poor  seldom  permit  even  so  much 
time  to  elapse ;  tliey  merely  wvait  to 
ascertain  to  a  certainty  that  the  hand 
of  death  has  released  the  imprisoned 
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soul  before  they  wrap  up  the  body 
atiil  cany  it  with  hurrying  feet  to 
**  breathless  darkness  and  the  aairow 
house,'* 

In  gueh  instances  cof&na  are  rarely 
used,  and  when  they  are,  they  are 
hired  by  the  hour.  The  usual  way  is 
to  roll  the  body  up  tightly  in  a  sere 
clotli,  then  place  it  in  a  "  death  ham- 
mock" (which  resembles  an  unbleach- 
ed linen  sheet,  tied  at  the  euda  to  an 
iron  pole),  and  hurry  with  it  to  an  un- 
honored  grave, 

A  few  dayg  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  the  old  gerrunt,  the  remains  of  a 
little  girl  were  borne  past ;  the  sight 
was  80  singular  I  think  it  worth  dc- 
seribing. 

Moving  slowly  and  solemnly  along 
the  street  were  a  number  of  men, 
habited  in  deep  blue  home-made  cloth, 
the  two  foremu.-it  of  whom  carried  a 
light  iron  bier,  on  which  lay  the  body 
of  a  little  girl,  whose  brief  period  of 
life  numbered  not  more  than  Ave  sum- 
mer?* A  robe  of  soft,  clear,  snowy 
muslin  enveloped  the  motiouless  form 
like  a  cloud;  on  the  tiny  feet,  crossed 
in  rest  at  liu»t,  were  white  silk  stock- 
ings and  white  Bhoes;  and  her  little 
hands,  which  must  so  lately  have 
found  gk»eful  employment  in  scatteiv 
ing  the  fragments  of  broken  top, 
were  now  meekly  folded  on  her  bo- 
som over  a  bouquet  of  orange  blos- 
soms* A  heavy  wreath  of  the  same 
flowers,  mingled  with  a  few  leaves  of 
the  allegro  campo,  encircled  her 
young  brow,  which,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, wore  that  lovely,  calm  expres- 
sion described  by  poets  as  the  impress 
of  **  heaven's  aignct-ring.'* 

In  almost  every  one  of  the  varied 
scenes  of  life  orange  blossoms  arc 
made  use  of  in  Madeira,  cither  as 
^rpes  or  emblems.  Wreaths  of  them 
gmee  the  bride's  young  head,  as  being 
emblematical  of  the  beauty  and  puri- 
ty of  her  character ;  as  typical  of  a 
grief  which  shall  be  ever  fresh,  chap- 
kKs  of  them  crown  tlie  pale  brows  of 
tlie  dead.  On  the  anniversary  of  a 
birth*day  they  are  presented  to  tlie 
as  ao  embodiment  of  the  truth 


ocea- 

UJbe 


that  they  shall  agaiii  renew  thdr 
youth;  while  the  [iroud  triumphal 
arch  is  adorned  with  their  snowy 
bells,  as  an  assurance 
sion  for  which  it  was  »  i 
held  in  ever-euduriog  rrmi 

The  little  child  on  the   r  r, 

who  looked  as  fair  in  her  death-sleep 
as  tliese  fairest  of  flowers,  was  being 
carried  to  the  cemetery  belon^g  to 
the  resident  Roman  Catholics,  and 
known  as  Laranjeim.  There  a  priest 
was  awaiting  its  arrival.  Ho  wtm 
standing  by  the  ojjen  grave,  and  when 
the  body  was  laid  at  his  feet  he  read 
over  it  in  Latin  a  short  burial  scryieey 
placed  some  grains  of  dust  on  the 
pulseless  bosom,  and  departed*  B^ 
ing  carefully  wrapped  in  a  sere  cloth, 
it  was  tlien  placed  in  a  shallow  grave 
(according  to  custom)  and  lightly  cov- 
ered with  three  or  four  inch^  of 
earth. 

Laranjeira  \^  situatei]  on  the  wctt 
of  the  town.      Passing  up  the  Aiigii»* 
tias  1011  the   stranger   sees  a  Iftrg<e. 
handsome   gate    near  the    cmprei^ 
hospital;  tlib  is  the  entrance  to  the 
graveyanl.      Inside  is  a  small  flower- 
garden,  tastefully  laid  out  and  neatly 
kept,  through  which  you  pass  to  the 
broad  stone  step^  leading  to  the  fine 
gravel  walk  running  quite  through  the 
cemetery.     Another  walk,  nho  of  con- 
siderable width*  leads  txiund  it,  while 
several    narrower    oiie%    shaded    by 
hedges  ofgemniuuis,  it)ae8,ftnd  laven- 
der, are  cut  through  it  in  diffen^Jit  di- 
rections.     Inclosing  the  whole   is  » 
high  wall,  studded  w^ith  monumeoHl 
tablets,  on  some  of  which  praise  and 
grief  are  eharactered  in  deep,  newly- 
cut  letters,   while   from   many  i   ' 
time  has  either  obliterated  ever\ 
of  writiog,  or  the  rains  and  i}h 
have   washed  and  bleached  the: 
meaningless,      cloudy     white     skiii* 
There  arc   but   few    raonmnent*    or 
even  tombstones   of  any   pretensim^ 
though  many  of  the  latter  beiu*  Knf^ 
llsh  inscriptions.      Rows   of   cyproi 
trees  l>order  the  centre  walk,  and  ik 
most   every   gr-ave   in    the   inclo^urt 
i^  overshidfuttdJuL^jreeping 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

It  was  the  lost  week  in  Lent,  and, 
according  to  our  manner  of  computing 
time,  it  was  eleven  o'clock  A.M.  of  the 
day  known  as  Tloly  Thursday." 
Reckoning,  however,  as  the  IVfadeir- 
ans  do,  it  was  the  last  hour  of  that  day, 
and  the  next  would  bo  the  first  of 
Good  Friday. 

An  unusnal  silence  had  reigned  in 
the  town  since  the  first  streaks  of  pur- 
ple light  appeared  in  the  east,  as  if  to 
render  morx)  remarkable  the  din  which 
at  the  hour  above-named  assailed  the 
ears  of  the   inhabitants  of  FuncliaL 
Strains  of  military  music  filled  the  air, 
mingled  with  the  tolling  of  bells  and 
the  firing  of   guns,   which  found  a 
bondred  echoes  in  the  adjoining  hills. 
These  soimds   were  the  signals  to  the 
people  of  Madeira  that  the  time  was 
drawing  near  when  the  most  imposing 
ceremonial  of  their  religion  would  be 
cskbratcd.      With  the  first  trumpet- 
notes  the  streets  began  to  fill,  every 
ho3s»    sendmg     forth    its    inmates, 
»bf  Aer  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young, 
cither  to  witness  or  take  part  in  the 
spectacles  of  the  day.      As  on  all  like 
decisions,  the  peasantry,  in  their  best 
attire,  pourci  in  with  astouishins^  ra- 
piditj;  while  crowding  in  with  them 
^^ere  ladies    in  hammocks,  cLid    in 
wbcs  of  rainbow  hues,  and  partially 
wocealcd  from  curious  eyes  by  silken 
cwtains  of  pink  or  blue,  which  were 
"otehed  in  color  by  the  vests  of  the 
bsMeh,  and  the  ribbons   with  long 
^toi»  ends  adorning  their   broad- 
^^tinmed  straw  hats;  and  gentloTncn 
**  braeback,  whom    you    at    once 
*wU  recognize  as  natives  by  their 
fWt  stature,  theur  bright  vests,  neck- 
^  and  hat-ribbons,  and  their  pro- 
™sicm    of    rich,    showy  ornaments. 
Q'ucdy  making  their    way  on   foot 
^'wtmgli  this  throng  were  the  English 
'^MontSy  with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
^  difltingaished    from    those    by 
*iom  they  were  surrounded  by  an  air 
of  terere  reserve  and  a  studied  sim- 
pKdlT  of  dress.     A  few  handsome 
tiieeled  carriages  also  appeared  on 
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the  scene,  and  one  or  two  of  the  awk- 
ward looking  boi-cars.  All  were  tak- 
ing the  same  direction,  the  Praca  da 
Constitutionel,  and  the  common  object 
was  to  gain  admission  to  tlu)  cathedral. 
At  every  turn  the  crowd  augmented, 
and  even  masquers  joined  in  consider- 
able numbers — ^but  thcfK*.  latter  brought 
neither  jest  nor  laughter  with  their 
presence ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
had  subdued  even  them,  causing  them 
to  abandon  the  vacant  gaiety  apper- 
taining to  their  attire  foj*  a  demean- 
or more  fitting  the  time  and  occa^ 
sion. 

Arrived  at  the  cathedral,  each 
party,  no  matter  how  exalted  their 
rank,  encountered  a  delay  in  obtaining 
an  entrance.  The  throng  around  the 
door  was  great,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  soldiers  endeavored  to  keep 
the  general  crowd  at  a  distance. 
Trained  as  the  ISIadeirans  are  to  hab- 
its of  deference  to  both  military 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  they  be- 
come, like  other  people,  audacious 
and  headstrong  when  assembled  in 
large  multitudes,  and,  in  spite  of  both 
church  and  state,  they  now  sought 
an  entrance  by  the  exertion  of  physi- 
cal force,  and  some  hundreds  suc- 
ceeded. 

While,  however,  the  struggle  and 
contention  at  the  door  remained  un- 
abated, the  ceremonial  wliicli  all  were 
SD  anxious  to  witness  had  beea  enact- 
ed within.  To  describe  it  is  needless. 
The  hour  when  the  God-man  poured 
fortli  his  r^oul  even  unto  death  is  a  sad 
and  awful  memory  familiar  to  us  iill. 
Let  us,  therefore,  look  at  the  scene 
which  the  catliedral  presents  at  two 
o'clock  on  that  day. 

The  windows  are  boarded  up  on 
the  outside,  and  within  nre  covered 
with  curtains  of  heavy  black  cloth. 
The  walls  all  round  are  hung  with  fine 
stuff  of  the  same  color,  concealing  the 
paintings  and  otlier  ornaments,  and 
tlie  altar  is  hidden  behind  drapery  of 
black  velvet  with  ghastly-looking  b:>r- 
dcM  of  silver.  Between  this  gloomy 
vail  and  the  cancelli,  or  railings,  you 
see  a  magnificent  catafalque,  and  on  it 
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a  coffin  covered  ami  liii«*(l  with  v'lrh 
bljick  velvet.  A  pale,  eorpse-liki*  lij;- 
iire,  wesiriii;?  a  erown  of  tlionis.  li«s 
witliin,  l)l(K);l  flowiiiir  from  tli<;  \v«miul- 
0(1  bmw  (or  appi-arln^  to  How)  and 
from  llic  hands  wliicli  lit*  « nitride  the* 
wiiidin;r-.-lieet  of  snowv  linen.  Xu- 
ineroiu  laptM-.^  snn-onn»l  ilio  catafal- 
que, hilt  from  st)me  eaiH<'  lliey  carry 
such  weak,  plimnicrinj^  flaaics,  lliat  a 
dim,  unci-rtain  lljrht  pi-rvadi's  the  iin- 
mediat''  precincts  of  tin*  ahar,  l«'avin,!^ 
the  n^-t  of  the  huildinirin  dct'pshatlow. 
Habited  in  c!o«if-fitiitiir  blat-k  silk 
rolK?>,  and  witli  h-aiN  howiMl  d;)\vn  as 
in  un^peakalili'  surrow,  Hcveral  priists 
Stand  roand  the  cotin),  while  fitfid 
wails  and  sohs  frt>ni  the  niMltitud«; 
bIiow  that  tlic  sc4'ih;  is  not  without  iis 
effect. 

An  hour  pa-s^Ml  tlnn.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  a  sudden  and  dismal  si- 
lence, a-i  if  the  •rn-at  heart  (»f  the 
multitude  had  l)c<ome  exhaii>t«Ml 
with  sorrow,  when  the  inehineh»dy 
Gulences  of  tin*  ^li-ererc  coniini^ 
down  fro!ii  the  hu.^e  oriran  as  if  roll- 
in;^  from  tlte  eloud-i.  awok''  up  anew 
tlie  •rri.  f  of  the.  peonl",  :in  1  l'»w  erie-; 
and  hah'—lilled  .irruan<  minirlejl  fier*]y 
with  tlie  Iniii^-d.'-riwn.  plaintive  notes. 
M«'ani':iie  tlie  lii.-liop,  h:diifed  in  iiis 
most  simph*  saeer.lnial  rnl)e<,  came 
fmm  (he  >aenVly  and  sfotKl  at  thefoet 
of  the  eofiiii,  while  tour  priests  rai.-^ed 
it  from  the  catatalcpie  hy  means  of 
loops  of  hhick  silk  and  silver  conl. 
Tim  hiliopthen  mo\«'d  forwanl.  the 
den^e  e:ow«l  «ipenin.ir  a  lane  for  lii'u 
as  he  i»a'-sed  .-lowly  round  the  eliurch, 
foll«m'ei|  hy  the  f«mr  prit"^t<  carry inu; 
the  ('(.Ilia,  and  hy  oih'i-^  bearinir  the 
dim  ta;)ers.  As  he  returned  toward 
the  alt:ir  the  jieople's  sorn)W  seemed 
to  inereasc,  and  every  head  wa3 
strotehod  ftjrward  to  catch  a  la-^t 
glimpse  of  tlie  cotHn,  •when  just  as  the. 
|iroccs(flion  got  within  the  cancdli  a 
heavj  curtain  was  let  fall,  shuttim;  in 
llta^cataTalquc,  and  hipei-s,  and  leav- 
1  in  utter  d:irkiiess. 
meant  to  repR*»cnt 
Ift  tiie  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
1  whik  ilie  greater  por- 


tion of  the  congrejration  were  weeping 
aloud,  a  voiee  was  heartl  proceed 
iroin  the  pul[iit,  and  pronouncing ihit 
]>reliminary  sentence  to  a  benn 
known  as  the  "  Ide-asinp^.'* 

In  an  instant  the  sounds  of  grirf 
were  bnsli..'d,  and  the  mute  audiiiM 
seemeil  to  suppress  their  very  breait 
in*;  while  they  anxiously  listened  ti 
the  words  of  the  preacher. 

Spoken  in  a  tongue  with  whieh  ftf 
vi-itors  to  the  island  are  acquuutfd, 
the  discourse  took  to  the  cara  d 
Grangers  the  shape  of  n  varied  ln^l^ 
nuir.  whose  tone^  and  cadences  plavfd 
on  the  very  heart-strings  of  theandit 
ors,  awakening  at  will  I'eidings  of  fvtff 
a.'iony,  rcmorsi»,  and  repentance,  il 
he  jirocieded,  the  passion  and  patVoi 
of  his  accents  incrt.»ased,  and  wlicoli 
ceased  to  sp'»ak  a  dcvsolate  siillnea 
pervaded  the  whole  multitude.  Pr* 
enily  two  men  entered  from  a  sk 
door  bearing  dim  tajuTS,  and  at  tbB 
paTue  moment  the  great  door  leadiaj 
into  the  Praca  was  opened,  aad  the 
congregation  ponivd  like  a  tidcirtu 
the  open  air,  while  hiw,  j«oft  sighs  uJ 
murmurs  fa II in:;  on  the  ear  toM  i 
fetdings  of  itdief  which  w*orr]s  weie 
powerless  to  expivss. 

F<»r  a  moment  the  throng  Icaviug 
th<'  church  mingled  with  the  multim^ 
without.  The  solid  mass  swaved 
like  a  trotibh'd  sea,  and  then  quietly 
bn»ke  up  and  8cattere<l  widely.  MeO 
in  trad<?  turned  their  faces  homewardf 
the  business  of  life  being,  in  their 
judgment,  of  more  importanec  tbaH 
any  further  participation  in  the  xhfB 
proceedings,  iilderly  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  lower  classes  songlit  oa4 
those  houses  and  tt^rnporary  shedSp 
over  the  dix)rs  of  which  the  four  goW* 
en  hitters,  *•  T.  V.  A.  B.,"  served  tto 
same*  puq)0?e  as  the  less  mysterioni 
British  announcement  of  *•  cntertain- 
ment  for  man  and  horse  ;**  while  tltt 
young  peasants  and  artisans, forming ai 
immense  concourse,  went  shouting  t> 
ward  the  Mount  road,  leaving  tl» 
streets  lending  to  the  boacb  free  fro* 
all  obstacles,  a  circumstance  of  whiA 
the  more  respectable  and  even  arisH^ 
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mtic  pordoD  of  the  multitude  eagerly 
availed  themselves.  Mingling  with 
all  parties  were  mgged-Iooking  vcn- 
dcre  of  cariosities,  clamorous  old  beg- 
gars, and  younger  ones  whose  brilliant^ 
laughing  black  eyes  contradicted  the 
earnest  appeal  of  the  lips. 

Should  our  taste  or  curiosity  lead 
m  to  follow  the  mob  to  the  Mount  road 
we  behold  one  of  those  singular  ex- 
bibidons  which  excite  almost  to  frenzy 
—ti  hideous,  straw-stuffed  figure,  or 
eflHf^,  of  Pontius   Pibte,  tied  on  the 
back  of  a  poor,  miserable,  lean  don- 
key.   Amidst  the  wildest  shouts  and 
fiercest  turmoil  this  creature  is  dragged 
forward,  every  one  taxing  his  inventive 
ikcolties  to  discover  new  indignities,  by 
vhich  to  express  his  feelings  of  horror 
and  disgust  for  the  originaL    Wliile 
tbe  tnmultuous  throng   thus    panide 
tliroogh  the   principal  streets  of  the 
town,  the  bay  is  seen  covered  by  hund- 
reds of  boats,  people  of  almost  every 
utioo  in  Europe  reclining  beneath  their 
tvnings  as  they  sweep  slowly  over  tlie 
|Aie  waves  toward  the  Loo  Rock,  or 
iJly  glide  in  front  of  that  well-known 
point, beneath  which  on  the  sands  a  gal- 
lows had  been  erected  in  the  morning. 
Some  hours  passed,  however,  and 
|i^  was  no  occurrence  either  to  grat- 
ifrthe  taste  or  arouse  the  attention  of 
the  pleasure  seekers.     The  sun  was 
drawing  near  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
UDt  and  the  sea,  assuming  the  most 
Btmse  shades  of  crimson,  gold,  and 
*Fple,  differed  only  from  the  magnifi- 
cat canopy  which  it  mirrored  in  that 
gkamcd   with  a  more   wondrous 
iodor,  as   if  a   veil  of  diamonds 
Uedand  trembled  over  its  broad  cx- 
».    Not  alone  the  sea,  however, 
the  whole  landscape  was  iKitheil  in 
rich  amber  and  puri)le  floods    of 
which  on  that  evening  streamed 
from  the  ever  changing  firma- 
The  sublime  mountauis  of  Pico 
and  Pico  Grande  were  crowned 
diance,  the  graceful  hills,  with 
nnumbercd  giant  fiowcrs,  tlieir 
and  vineyards,  tlieir  rivulets 
erfalls,  glowed  in  the  lustrous 
rhile  the  brown  sands  on  the 


semi-circular  beach,  reaching  from  t. 
picturesque  basalts  of  6araja6  to  Po. 
ta  da  Cruz,  glittered  as  if  a  shower  i 
diamond  sparklets  had  fallen  on  then 

At  length  loud  and  prolonged  shouts 
mingling  with  the  music  of  militar} 
bands,  were  heard  approaching  from 
the  town,  and  immediately  c^er  a 
riotous  and  excited  crowd,  amongst 
which  appeared  hundreds  of  masquers, 
came  pressing  forward  with  extrava- 
gant gestures,  and  driving  before  them 
toward  the  gallows  the  ill-used  don- 
key and  its  foul  and  hideous  burthen. 

A  general  movement  at  once  took 
place  among  the  boats,  as  the  crew  of 
each  sought  to  obtain  the  most  favor- 
able position  for  witnessing  the  revolt- 
ing spectacle  of  hanging  the  effigy, 
which  was  accom])lished  with  all  the 
appalling  ceremonies  which  might 
have  been  deemed  necessary,  or  which 
the  law  might  have  demanded,  had  the 
Governor  of  the  Jews  been  there  in 
person. 

The  hatred  of  the  exulting  mob 
being  at  length  satiated,  the  figure  was 
cut  down  and  cast  into  the  sea,  calling 
forth  a  last  volley  of  execration  as  it 
rolled  and  floundered  on  the  long  blue 
swells,  or  momentarily  sunk  out  of 
sight  in  the  troughs,  while  the  ebbing 
tide  carried  it  out  to  the  deep. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  may  appear  strange,  perhaps  even 
incredible,  that  the  lower  classes  of 
Madcirans  should  have  leisure,  from 
their  humble  duties  and  the  labors 
required  by  their  daily  necessities,  to 
attend  at  so  many  festas  and  public 
ceremonies  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe,  and  to  indulge  beside  in 
tlieir  extravagant  fancy  for  golden  or- 
naments. But  the  seeming  enigma  is 
easily  solved.  In  the  first  place,  the 
men  of  the  peasant  class  leave  home 
for  Demara  every  year,  remaining 
away,  at  high  wages,  from  six  to  eight 
months,  and  then  returning  with  money 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  indulge 
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their  families  during  the  remainder  of 
the  jear  in  their  oriental  taste  for  festas 
aod  Oncry.  Secondly,  almost  all  the 
manual  occupations  conncctod  wtt)i 
agricuhure  devolve  on  the  women,  &o 
that  the  absence  of  either  busbarid:i» 
sons,  or  brothers  neither  retards  nor  di- 
minishes the  autumn  ftniits.  Added  to 
tills,  they  employ  themselves  during  the 
evening  hours,  and  at  other  seasons 
when  out-door  labor  ia  eiiher  inipos- 
eible  or  unnecessary*  in  those  aria  to 
which  female  facuhiea  arc  partic- 
ularly appropriate.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  cm* 
broiderj'  on  cambric  and  lace  cxeculed 
by  Bome  of  the  peasant  women,  and 
which  comes  from  their  skilful  lingers 
so  perfectly  white  and  pure  that  it  is 
fit  for  the  wear  of  a  princess  the 
moment  it  is  freed  from  the  paper  on 
which  the  design  had  been  traced,  and 
over  which  it  had  been  worked. 
Others,  not  possessing  such  delicate 
taste  as  the  embroiderers,  exert  thrir 
ingenuity  in  knitting  shawls,  and  veils, 
and  piK-cushion  covers,  in  bkck  or 
white  thread,  drawing  on  iheir  own 
imaginations  for  new  and  curious  pat- 
terns; while  some  few  devote  their 
leisure  time  to  netting  black  silk  shawl;^ 
and  pcarfs,  for  which  they  ol^o  invent 
ihe  designs* 

The  earnings  of  the  women  by  the 
pale  of  these  articles  to  strangers  are 
considerable,  and  so  completely  at 
their  own  disposal  that  they  can  inde^ 
pendently  indulge,  whenever  opportu- 
nities offer,  in  their  taste  for  or n anient 
ai»d  emotional  spectacles.  The  we^ir 
tkud  tear,  however,  of  such  a  mode  of 
life  deprive  them  at  an  early  period 
of  their  native  beauty,  leaving  them  at 
twenty-five  liltle  more  than  that  grace 
and  freedom  of  altitude  which  they 
retain  to  the  close  of  the  longest  lile. 

The  men  also  have  their  handi- 
cfat\s,  and  the  emoluments  arising 
ficom  tlieir  exercise  ;  and  those  of  them 
jrho  are  either  too  old  or  too  young, 

too  indolent,    or  too  sincerely  at- 

^laehcd  to  home  to  seek  ttie  toils  of  la- 
bor and  tlieir  reward  in  Demara,  em- 
ploy themselves  in  making  articles  of 


inlaid  wood,  such  ns 
work-boxes,  paper-cutters, 
trays.  The  designs  on  manyj 
give  evidence  of  n^finerl  ana 
taste,  while  others  only  indicji| 
t.astic  ingenuity.  The  mofit  pi 
these  manufactures  are  cttger|j 
cd  for  the  Portuguese  ma^ 
agents,  who  generaUy  muk^  a^ 
estimate  of  their  value,  ^vhile  f 
less  merit  are  set  a«ide  till  poni 
visitors  to  Madeira  proporti^ 
worth  by  their  own  abundant  f 

This  digression  has  been  i 
that,  instead  of  returning  iiof 
midnight  wanderers  menlionq 
close  of  tlie  last  cliapter,  I  q 
quest  my  readers  to  imaging 
o'clock  A.M.  on  Satuixby  o 
and,  consequently,  two  hourf 
the  commencement  of  the  Sa| 
the  Madeinuis.  Once  more  thi 
da  Ctonstitutionel  is  filled  1 
eager  and  picturesque  throng 
ants,  artisans,  aristocrats,  me 
masqueraders,  beggars,  and  o| 
venders  all  mingled  togetherji 
either  from  motives  of  pict^ 
quisitiveness,  once  more  sce^ 
mission  to  the  cathedral,  wh( 
proportioua  and  gorgeous  ort 
are  still  veiled  in  thick  darknf 

By  some  magic  influeq 
wealthier  portion  of  the  nl 
have  all  obtained  entrance,  aij 
the  cathedral  being  full,  th©j 
forcibly  closed.  Directly  thij 
the  crowd  disperse,  and  wliilj 
gcra  are  still  trying  to  unrH 
mystery  of  6uc!»  unusual  scl 
troops  of  liltle  children  and 
girh  arc  entering  the  Praca 
in  white,  wearing  sllver-tissw 
snowy  festive  wreaths,  and  ^ 
on  their  arms  l)eautiftil  ba| 
cane- work  filled  >vitli  raou| 
and  liUes.  Boys  in  embroider! 
and  carrying  silver  cense  it 
these,  and  presently  numbers 
men  who  Imd  letl  that  the 
might  take  up  their  proper 
now  return,  liaving  in  the 
provided  themselves  with. 
and  rockets. 
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While  all  tliese  changes  take  place 
without,    preachers     are    succeeding 
each  other  every  half  hour  in  the  pul- 
jilt  within  the  cathedral.    At  length 
one  loud  sonorous  stroke  on  a  gong, 
or  some  other  metallic   suhstance,  is 
heard  from   the  sacristy,  announcing 
the  Lour  of  noon,  and  then  in  an  in- 
stant,  as    if  by  magic,  the    wooden 
\ihih  without  and  the  black  curtains 
Tfltbin  are  gone  from  tlie  windows,  the 
Tell  which  had  concealed   the  altar 
disappears,  and  a  blaze  of  light  fills 
the   edifice,    displaying  a  scene  re- 
epHdcnt  with  gold  and  gems,  tapers 
aai  flowers ;     while     simultaneously 
wiih  the  pouring  in  of  the  light,  thrill- 
mg  and  enthusiastic  voices  singing, 
** Christ  is  risen!     Girist  is  risen!" 
join  the  peal  which,  like   a  roar  of 
triomph,  liad  burst  from  the  organ. 

When  the  multitude  have  sutfiolcnt- 
ly  recovered  the  stunning  effects  of 
this  scene  to  separate  cause  and 
fff-'ct,  they  perceive  that  every  pillar 
and  colnmn  from  pedestal  to  chapiter  is 
cnwreathcd  with  gorgeous  ranuncu- 
luses and  snowy  lilies,  mingled  with 
tlie  rich  green  loaves  of  the  allegro 
wmjK),  that  crowns  and  garlands  of 
silver  leaves  and  artificial  dew-di-ops 
^  scattered  profusely,  yet  with  artis- 
tic taste,  over  the  high  altar  and  the 
various  side  altars;  while  pendent 
from  that  masterpiece  of  art — the 
sculptured  ceiling  of  native  juniper — 
are  rich  chaplets  of  gold  leaves  and 
F^is,  seeming  as  if  ready  to  fall  on 
^^  cn*wn  the  heads  of  the  worship- 
pers. 

.  After  a  short  interval,  the   bishop, 

w  dialing  robes,  wearing  his  jewelled 

*i|re,  and  followed  by  a  train    of 

Priests  in  gorgeous  vestments,  is  seen 

•tinJIng  in  front  of  the  high  altar, 

'^Iiich  on  this  occasion  is  covered  wiili 

^  wliitc  satin  cloth,  worked  In  silver, 

^hile  huge   candelabras,  inlaid  with 

Precious  stones,  gleam  in  fi-ont  of  the 

Besses   known   as   tlie   diaro.iieum 

%nd  the  prothcsis.    In  the  former  are 

kept  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  altar, 

tad  in  the  other  the  broal  and  wine 

(ued  at  the  celebration  of  the  muss. 


A  short  mass  having  been  perform- 
ed by  priests  and  choir,  the  great  door 
is  o])ened,  and  the  people  crowding  in- 
to the  Praca  are  met  by  the  little  chil- 
dren and  young  girls  strewing  flowers 
over  the  streets,  by  the  graceful 
youths  swinging  silver  censers  and 
filling  the  ambient  air  with  light  col- 
umns of  costly  incense;  by  bands 
playing  the  most  inspiriting  airs  ;  by 
masquers  and  others  in  ordinary  cos- 
tume sending  off  rockets  and  Roman 
candles,  and  by  hundreds  of  artisans 
bearing  firc-anns,  the  sharp  report  of 
which,  mingling  with  the  booming  of 
cannon,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and 
the  soft  chimes  of  bells,  filled 
the  air  with  a  most  ind^cribabld 
din. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  a 
cloud  overshadows  the  scene — a  cloud 
which  comes  not  silently  but  with  a 
whirring,  joyful  noise,  and  with  the 
beat  of  fleet  pinions.  Eveiy  one 
looks  up,  and  behold,  there  are  the 
doves — doves  in  hundreds,  sent  off  by 
nuns,  and  monks,  and  other  devotees, 
to  proclaim  in  their  broad-winged 
flight  the  >velcome  news  that  "  Christ 
is  risen !" 

Having  witnessed  all  this,  and 
while  tlic  joyful  excitement  is  still 
unabated,  you  enter  your  home, 
imagining  that  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
usages  or  cu:»toms  of  a  place  in  which 
you  arc  a  Rtninpjcr  can  follow  yon 
there,  save  the  sounds  whicli  float  iu 
through  your  shatled  windows ;  but 
an  a;jrree:i])lo  surprise  awaits  you. 
The  MadL'inins  arc  too  gentle  and 
affectionate  in  their  dispositions  to  for^ 
get  in  a  time  of  such  universal  J07 
even  tlie  stranger  who  may  differ 
from  them  in  i-cligion,  and,  according- 
ly, you  find  awaiting  you  a  little  girl, 
neatly  dressed,  and  bearing  in  her 
hands  a  dish  coven*!  with  a  white 
laec  veil.  She  has  been  sent  by  the 
nuns,  a.rl  delivers  her  present  with  a 
suitiible  me?sa2je. 

Uncovering  the  dish  you  see  a 
wreath  of  flowers  round  the  edge,  and 
ill  the  centre  a  little  lamb  made  of 
sugar,  lying  amidst  almond  comfits  of 
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every  delicate  shade  of  Magenta,  blue, 
and  violet.  A  wreath  of  sugar-tlow- 
erd  crowns  the  head  of  the  lamb,  uud 
a  simihir  one  graces  lu  neck. 

With  this*  piefiiresquo  gift  you  may 
iiom« timed  reci^ive  a  present  of  royal 
eggs  ^and    heavealj    bacon.      These 


Bingularly-named  dishes  W^ 
po^ed  of  e^ga  and  sugar*  13 
is  passed  through  a  hair  sler(i|{ 
in  ri  heap  of  rings  and  curia, 
dish;  the  other  is  made  in{{ 
slices,  and  lies  on  the  dij^h 
m  sweet  syrap. 


THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  < 


NoTnmu  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
iDan  mio^  *-'**"  ^^  "^^^^  obvious,  even 
to  a  fiuperficial  observer,  than  the 
fact  that  every  age  has  possessed 
intellectual  features  peculiar  to  itself, 
growing  out  of  its  own  particular 
need.  Thus  we  find  the  mental  ac- 
tivity of  one  period  setting  in  a  strong 
current  toward  moral  and  metaphysi- 
cal speculation  and  of  another  toward 
Bcieutilic  dbcovery.  When  one  has 
(obtained  predominance,  the  other  has 
been  measurably  oeglected. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  tho 
fact  IS  otherwise.  The  diligence 
heretofore  maiiifested  in  the  conquest 
of  special  subjects  is  now  diffused 
over  a  greater  area ;  and  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  instead  of  being  cuo- 
centratcd  upon  the  pmfound  and  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  a  few  bnmch- 
C6  of  learning,  are  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
many-  Hence,  popular  instruction  to- 
day, to  be  successful,  must  be  simpli- 
fied and  condensed,  rendered  suitable 
to  popular  apprehension  and  lixed  at 
a  point  demaading  the  least  amount 
of  mental  labor  and  promising  imme- 
diate and  tangible  results. 

It  would  need  but  little  argument 
to  »how  how  these  conditions  of 
jknowledge  have  been  brought  about. 
The  vast  development  and  wonderful 
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discoveries  of  aciencc  within 
century,  tho  increase  of  cornl 
and  meehanical  industry*  tho] 
mcnt  and  growth  of  America  \ 
vast  resources  of  wealth,  are  SQ 
to  account  for  a  material  chang^ 
intellectual  status  of  ChrisCj 
Science  by  increaiing  the  mo 
human  enjoyment  has  iiici*eao 
extent  of  human  wants  ;  Ihesct! 
force  of  habit  in  one  class  m 
stimulus  of  ambition  in  anothc| 
become  in  time  absolute  ner«| 
Thus   men  engage  in  ^ 

attain  what  all  unite  iii  l 

sential  to  human  happiness.  , 
Kow  since  our  nature  has  j 
and  intellectual  longings — hci 
subdued  by  the  engrossing  occu  j 
of  active  life — which  arc  still  a| 
and  imperative,  up  to  a  certain^ 
it  would  seem  t^at  instruction  i 
the  exigency  of  the  times  tod 
conveyed  in  sueh  a  manner  id 
such  means  as  the  opportunity 
inclinations  of  mankind  require*! 
may  easily  gain  attention  to  tnj 
a  concise^  simple  mode  of  addii 
the  intellect,  demanding  but  Lttli 
and  not  very  severe  tlioughtiil 
you  cannot  secure  it  by  preai 
tho  subject  in  a  more  profound  w| 
more  elaborate  proofs  or  by  mofl 
tie  and  comprehensive  viev^ 
knowledge,  therefore,  cannot 
parted  in  such  a  way  as  to  su 
the  cajiacity  and  convenience 
it  can  rarely  be  commiialc 
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What  is  deemed  the  most  important 
puTioit  of   a  man'd   life  is   that  to 
which  he  will  paj  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.   If  he  cannot  attain  mental  im- 
provement   by   means    he  considers 
ciisy  and  agreeable,  the  probabilities 
£irc  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
lie  will  neglect  it.     Here,  however, . 
t-liere  is  but  little  difficulty.     When- 
c^ve^  a  public  necessity  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  means  of  supplying  it  will  not 
l>e  long  wanting.  Uence,  we  see  at  the 
present  time  every  art  and  science 
reduced  to  its  elementary  principles 
And  presented  to  the  public  mind  in 
plain    mdimcntary   lessons,  so  that, 
while  comparatively  few  arc  deeply 
versed  in  any  one  subject,  the  great  mass 
of  thinkers  are  well  informed  in  the  gen- 
tral  ouilincs  of  many. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
matters  more  strictly  intellectual  may 
be  affirmed  with  almost  equal  truth  of 
such  as  arc  purely  moraL     You  may 
imtract  a  hundred  men  in  their  duty 
by  means  of  a  tract  of  ten  pages,  set- 
ting forth  incentives  to  virtue  in  a  co- 
gent argument    or    forcible    appeal, 
where  you  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
obiaia  a  hearing  from  one  by  moans 
of  an  elaborate  essay  on  ethics,  how- 
ever able  or  convincing.     Now,  it  is 
<^nt  that  a  duty,  carrying  all  the 
weight  of  deep  obligation,  rests  upon 
those  who  ha^e  the  higher  interests 
<tf  mankind  at  heart  to  provide  for 
them  the  means  of  moral  and  intellcct- 
^  improvement;   and  not  only  so, 
"^t  to  famish  it  in  such  a  shape  as 
■J«fl  be  most  acceptable  and  produc- 
^'^  of  the  most  hopeful  and  lasting 
J***It8.    TImt  such  an  obligation  ex- 
"^  is  apparent    from  the    G;eneral 
^'^ablishment  of  public  and  common 
*"Ools  and  from   the  numerous  ef- 
^  constantly  made  to  disseminate 
**>ir!edgc  among  the  masses.    The 
^  here  proj)oscd,  ^wcver,  are  ani- 
^cd  by  a  sentiment  of  general  be- 
'^Icnce    or    political    expediency. 
^  then,  we  owe  to  society  the  monil 
lad  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
jKople  from  motives  of  public  interest, 
mdy  our  obligations  ore  not  dimm- 


ished  by  those  higher  considerations 
which  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
a  religious  mind. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  ques- 
tion. Are  we  doing  our  duty  in  this 
matter  ?  But  to  bring  it  nearer  home 
and  to  address  the  more  immediate 
circle  of  our  readers,  Are  we  Catholic 
Christians  doing  what  we  know  to  be 
required  of  us  in  the  education  of  our 
people  with  sufficient  faithfulness  to 
satisfy  an  enlightened  conscience? 
Engrossed  in  more  selfish  pursuits, 
have  we  not  rather  neglected  this 
business  and  turned  it  over  to  others 
who  are  only  more  responsible  than 
ourselves  ?  We  speak  to  Catholic  lay- 
men whep  we  say  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  we  are  not  wholly  blame- 
less. And  here  one  word  as  regards 
the  relative  positions  of  clergy  and 
laity  in  the  church  and  their  mutual 
want  of  co-operation  in  such  things 
as  may  fairly  come  under  the  charge 
of  both. 

Every  one  knows  that  among  all 
sects  of  Protestants  the  laity  perform 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  hibor 
and  shai^e  no  little  i*csponsibility  with 
the  pastor.  As  teachers  and  super- 
intendents of  Sunday-schools,  leaders 
of  Bible  classes,  heads  of  missionary 
societies  and  the  like,  their  influence 
is  much  felt  and  their  usefulness 
highly  appreciated  by  their  co-relig- 
ionists. Among  Catholics,  where  the 
priests  have  generally  three  times  the 
ministerial  duty  of  Protestants  to  per- 
form, the  i)astor  of  a  church  gets  little 
or  no  aid  from  the  laity.  Ills  mission 
may  extend  over  twenty  miles  of 
territory,  and  he  is  expected  not  only 
to  administer  the  sacraments  to  both 
sick  and  well,  but  to  do  all  that  is  nec- 
essary in  the  religious  training  of  the 
children.  In  fact,  the  instriiction  of 
the  young  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
belonging  peculiarly  to  his  office. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  well- 
disposed  laymen  of  moderate  intelli- 
gence can  at  times,  acting  under  liis 
advice  and  counsel,  very  materially 
assist  the  overworked  priest  without 
trenching  in  the  least  upon  his  yo- 
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cation*  Tho  benefit  of  such  assist- 
nno  coiiKl  not  but  1>e  eenaib!/  felt 
in  those  parisbes  which  rcc^eivo  the 
services  of  a  priest  in  common  with 
others.  In  the  more  tliinly  populated 
ilif^tricts  of  our  country  the  wajit  of 
prtcsu  13  a  eryin;^  necessity,  known 
and  felt  by  every  ]>rclate  in  the  latuL 
It  ia  moraUy  impossible  a<\er  mass  said 
on  Sunday  morning,  at  two  point  a 
pcrhapa  fifteen  miles  apart,  that  the 
lirtest  can  preach  a  Bermon  and  attend 
to  other  duties  arising  iTOm  the  urgent 
and  imperative  wants  of  his  cure. 
lies  cannut  a^lmiDisrer  holy  baptism, 
bear  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  bury 
the  deadj  say  ma«s,  recite  liis  office, 
attend  to  church  tcmporalitiea  (no 
small  nflfair  in  some  instance?  of  it- 
self) and  yet  tind  time  lo  give  the 
requisite  instruction  to  his  people. 

We  can  but  be  aware  that  regtdar 
pulpit  instruction  is  a  mo:*t  effectual 
mode  of  promoting  piety  and  one  of 
which  we  ought  not  to  be  deprived. 
We  require  at  least  all  tho  agencies 
for  this  jmrposo  enjoyed  by  others. 
The  people,  too^  are  eager  for.  it. 
Mark  iho  strict  attention  with  which 
Catholic  congregations  follow  every 
word  of  the*  preacher,  and  mark,  loo, 
the  cffbct  of  ati  earnest  and  appropri- 
ate ^rmon  !  It  \a  jdainly  ^^sib!e  up- 
on the  faei*s  of  old  and  young.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  ho  command  given 
in  floly  Scripture  io  preach  is  imper- 
ative* Aiv  we  not»  then,  bound  to 
more  tlian  onllnary  exertion  lo  com- 
ply with  it  ? 

Such,  unfortunately,  is*  the  prone- 
nes3  of  men  lo  forget  iheir  religious 
duties  that  they  recjuire  precept  u[K»n 
precept,  often  renewed  and  dill|:ieutly 
urged  upon  their  minds,  Surroutided 
by  temptation,  forgi;tfulne«3  of  the 
great  practical  truths  of  religion  ia  not 
•tnfiigo  in  ihc' absence  of  direct  apint- 
ual  teaching.  Th'j  saeratoenls  of  the 
chuK'h,  especially  the  holy  sat*rifico  of 
the^  altar,  undoubtedly  il j  much  to  ar- 
rest Epirituid  decline  in  the  people ;  but 
no  oio  will  dony  that  iVoquLiU  ap- 
peals to  I  he  conscience,  and  jndicioug 
infitructjon  ia  the  principled  of  Catho> 


lie  faith  and  moralitr,  howei 
veyed  to  tho  understanding,  am  valu- 
able aids  even  to  the  worthy  rcocptu 
of  tho  sacraments. 

It  is  to  supply  the  deflcicnctca  ht 
aimed  at  that  this  enterprise,  with  thif 
hearty  approbation  of  sevcnd  prehtctt 
lias  been  undertaken,  which,  if  it  gball 
receive    the   coixilal   sujjport    of    tho 
Catholic  public,   will  produce  results 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  to  be  easily 
foreseen.    Those  persons  who  have  at* 
tempted   the   task  arc  actuated   with 
a  settled  deteiTnination   that    it  shall 
succeed  ;    and   it    is   not    to    be   be- 
lieved,   in   a    mntt^T    of     so     gn^at 
moineut,    that    they   arc    to   be     hih 
without  tho  substantial  help  of  Cath- 
olics   thi^ughout    the     country.      A 
society  has  been  formed,  nnd  tia  work 
has  nli'eady  begun,  styled  **  The  Cnlho- 
lic  Publication  Society,'*  to  which  tins 
attention  of  our  readers  waa  called  in 
our   la^st  number.     This  society   pro- 
poses to  i.^sue  short  tnicts  and  pam» 
plilels  convey  ing  that  s[>et*ien  of  insli 
tion    required   by    Catholics    in    i1 
most  entertaining  form,  po  as  to 
gage  the   attention,  affect  the  het 
and  suit  the  wants  of  all  classes.     To 
none  would  such  a  blessing  Iks  me 
welcome  than  to  the  poor,  who  aro 
an  especial  manner,  from  their  v* 
dcfencclessne'^8,  under  our  proJectic 
These,   though    they  raay    not 
themselve:^  can  listen    to   Iheir   chil- 
dren, taught  at  echuol,  who  can  reud 
for  them.     Thus,  in  a  simple  narnL— 
live  Of  dialogue  some  irnportatit  prac- 
tical  truths  tnay  bo  im[)re.sscd  upoSB 
the  mind  which  »hall  do  good  scrvieO 
in  a  moment  of  templatioji.     It  is  bj 
i\w30  means  that  other  denoinlnatic 
ar^s  in>?trucling  ihcir  people  and  pf 
ducing  an  influence  on  many  out ' 
of  their  own  communitms. 

The  number   of  Catholics   in   tlitf 
country,  ahead jfc  large,  is  con?i'"''*' 
increasing,  and   unless   we  do 
thing    of  the    kind    here 
others  will  attempt  it  in   our  fit 
lleligious  tmcts  from  ProtesLnnt 
ties  aro  flying  over  iho  country 
learcs  before  the  autumn  wind,  aml^ 
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would  not  be  remarkable  if  our  own 
people  ircre  brought  within  the  range 
of  their  inflnenee. 

Beside  this,  there  is  another  field 
in  which  we  have  not  only  the  right 
to   work,     but     which    we     cannot, 
or  at  least   oop;ht    not   to,    neglect. 
There     are      thousands     of    young 
men    in    the    land    of   fair    educa- 
tioD  who,  impelled  by  necessity   or 
ambition,  flock  to  the  great  commer- 
cial centtes.    These,  careless  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,   having  no    settled 
principles  of  faith,  often  called  upon 
to  confront  great  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions, seldom  attend  any  place  of  wor- 
ship; or  if  so,  only  to  relieve  the  en- 
nui of  Sunday.    These  are  souls  to  be 
cared  for.    They  need  instruction  up- 
on cardinal  points  of  the   Christian 
fiiith.   They  may  have  received  some- 
tluog  akin  to  it  in  early  youth,  but  it 
has  been  forgotten.     They  are  diffi- 
cnll  lo  reach,  and  in  no  way    can 
access   to    them    be    gained    more 
Kadily  than  by  the  publications   of 
tha  society.    A  few  words  of  earnest 
adrice,  a  hint  as  to  the  end  of  a 
vickms  career,  or  a  warning  of  the 
nncerUunty  of  life,  may  excite  reflec- 
tioo,  and  reflection  is  the  fii*st  step  to- 
ward reformation. 

At  a  time  like  the  present  of  vast 
wtclledual  activity,  when  mjTiads  of 
^^  arc  produced  on  all  subjects 
fobiacing  every  description  of  teach- 
«?» there  must  be  abroad  not  only  a 
SW  mass  of  error,  but  a  great  num- 
ywof  nnstable  minds  ready  to  i*ecoive 
f  Men  imperfectly  educated,  striv- 
ing to  master,  subjects  far  beyond 
Jwr  comprehension,  trained  to  no 
I  «gfed  modes  of  thought,  restrained 
J!?  no  respect  for  authority,  confound- 
*o  scefHicism  with  freedom  of 
"''inirjr,  are  often  led  by  a  dan- 
S^^wis  curiosity  to  examine  certain 
'Omental  qiwstions  which  lie  at  the 
Wofall  knowledge,  and  which  can  only 
^safely  handled  by  tlic  most  learned 
•od  profound.  Such  is  the  class  of 
P^fsoDs  peculiarly  to  bo  benefited  by 
embolic  teaching.  A  theology  posi- 
tive and  satisfying  to  tho  soul,  that 


sets  wholesome  limits  to  human 
knowledge,  and  is  able  to  give 
adequate  answers  to  great  social  and 
moral  problems,  is  best  adapted  to 
impress  minds  of  this  class.  The 
reading  of  three  pages  has  before 
now  convinced  a  man  of  the  error  of 
his  whole  philosophical  system,  and 
may  do  it  again. 

The  spirit  of  Catholic  charity  takes 
in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
The  mission  of  the  church  is  well  de- 
fined, and  may  bo  summed  up  in  one 
word,  namely,  to  convert  the  world  to 
God;  and  as  every  day  brings  its 
blessings  upon  labors  that  have  been 
already  undertaken  to  secure  this  ob- 
ject, we  have  reason  to  hope  that  new 
efforts  and  fresh  zeal,  well  directed, 
will  produce  abundant  fruits. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  of  tho 
Catholic  Publication  Society  without 
adverting  to  one  means  of  usefulness 
which  we  think  it  is  especially  fitted 
to  promote. 

Such  has  been  the  virulence  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Catholic  religion  in  days 
gone  by,  such  the  monstrous  credulity 
and  unreasoning  prejudice  of  its  foes, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Within  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  however,  a  great  change  has 
taken  place.  The  general  blame less- 
ness  of  life  in  those  who  honor  their 
religion,  fidelity  to  social  and  political 
duties,  and  charity  toward  our  enemies, 
have  not  been  without  precious  results. 
At  the  present  moment  religious  big- 
otry can  no  longer  animate  the  i;atred 
alike  cf  wise  and  simple.  One  who 
comes  prepared  to  censure,  must  come 
prepared  also  for  the  conflict  of  truth. 
Statements,  facts,  and  opinions  are 
closely  scrutinized.  Everything  is 
not  now  taken  upon  trust.  Tho  atti- 
tude of  controversy  begets  caution. 
Now,  what  advantages  may  we  not 
hope  to  reap  from  this  one  isolated 
fact  ?  A  fair  hearing  for  the  true  ex- 
position of  Catholic  doctrine ;  not  doc- 
trine carefully  prepared  with  exterior 
sliow  of  fairness  and  then  imputed  to 
us  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  easily 
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destroyed ;  but  of  tlie  trutlis  of  Chris- 
tianity as  taught  by  the  church  for  ages. 
When  we  can  gain  the  unprojadiced 
ear  of  the  world,  truly  we  may  be^in 
to  hope  for  the  day  of  Christian 
unity. 

To  diaarm  prejudice  is  of  itself  a  work 
wortliy  of  special  ctlbrt.  We  can  hope 
to  mako  no  g^reiit  progresa  in  persuad- 
ing men  lo  lisientothe  voice  ofCliristian 
truth  until  we  can  convince  iheni  thut 
our  teaching  restd  upon  the  basis  of 
sound  rei\soa.  Those  who  have  been 
told  that  to  embrace  Catholic  doctrine 
is  to  surrender  at  diser'ction  all  tlie 
powers  of  the  mind,  uud  even  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senscH,  must  be  iinde*  ' 
ceived  before  they  can  be  expected  to 
make  any  progi^ess  in  tiie  impartial 
inrestigation  of  iU  But  it  i^  chiefly 
among  CatboUca  themselves  that  vvc 
predict  the  greatest  success  for  this 

sociation.  Of  our  own  pet ipk- there 
lire  very  many  who  need  that  iui^truc- 
tion  which  hitherto  wo  hiive  not  hud 
the  adequate  means  of  providing  for 
thf*m,  Wc  all  feel  how  important  it 
13  that  every  Catholic  should  be  thor- 
oughly intelligent  upon  all  that  he  h 
required  to  believe,  and  the  reasons 
that  exist  for  requiring  it.  In  every 
clafl3  of  eociety  Catholics  are  called 
upon  to  render  an  account  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  them,  to  explain  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and 
when  uoable  to  do  so,  they  both  suffer 
the  evil  consequences  of  tliis  ignorauce 
themselves  and,  by  it,  retard  the  spread 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  among 
those  whom  the  chm*ch  is  equally 
commissioued  to  enlighten,  guide,  and 
save. 

We  have  ad\ocated  the  aims  of  the 
Catholic  Fublic4ition  Society  at  greater 
length  than  we  at  first  intended,  but 
feel  that  in  consideration  of  their  im- 
poiiauce  we  have  not  said  too  much. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
good  tbi^  eocii'ty  may,  with  God'd 
blessing,  be  made  to  accompli :^h.  To 
uiako  it  effective,  its  organization 
throughout  the  United  Stales  should 
be  co-exten^ive  with  the  church  itaelf. 
Our  work  in  this  country  ia  getting 


ahead  of  us.  The  religious 
our  people  are  mpidly  inerea 
we  are  not  up  and  doir»g  ii 
senson,  we  shall  lind  that  d( 
repose  the  enemy  has  beei: 
tare^  among  the  wheat.  Th< 
id  great,  but  the  laborers  I 
ug  all,  theu,ad  God  gives  us 
know  our  duty.  Lake  tliis  mat 
csily  to  heiui,  and  hn  ua  n 
under  the  reproach  of  dcnyit 
fellow- Christians  all  the  spiri 
they  are  willing  t*>  receive. 

What  is  here  proposed  U 
missionary  work.  KSbitiof 
can  only  be  successful  by  z< 
hor  and  gcneroui*  support ;  am 
cerely  hope,  a»  the  plan  by  wh 
are  to  be  raised  becomes  | 
known,  the  Ciilholic  public 
deny  liberal  aid  to  so  worthy 
Almost  every  one  can  lend  n 
hand.  It  will  be  seen  liy  refi 
the  SociotyV  Prospectus  ihnt 
of  iive  dollars  constitutes  a 
for  one  year.  Parents  couh 
grati ly  their  children  more 
subscribing  tor  tJiem.  It  giv( 
folks  the  idea  that  lliey  ae 
gomething  in  tliis  world  wli 
find  their  own  name^  cnroUc 
book:*  of  a  nljgious  society. 
of  thirty  dollars  constitutes  a 
for  five  years  and  of  Utiy  < 
life  member.  Palj-ons  of  oi 
red  and  five  hundred  dollars 
be  wanting  amongst  so  umny  \ 
and  appn^ciative  Catholic.^  \ 
are  in  the  country.  A  numbei 
hist  have  aln-ady  couic  forwa 
city  of  New  York,  and  8ubscr 
amount  to  ronsUlulo  a  fund  t 
the  society  to  accomplish  its 
ary  work,  and  we  are  snre 
call  will  elicit  a  similar  ready 
from ^ many  in  other  cities  ur 
who  wail  only  to  know  what 
the  advancement  of  Jjitir  hi 
in  onlir  to  do  il.  Your  [mrii 
is  wilUng  to  spend  and  be 
your  service.  Show  }our  | 
by  making  him  a  member  i 
the  above  clashes,  llo  wiU 
fi'om  you  m  a  beautiful 
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yoat  esteem  and  respect.    It  has  also 

been  suggested  bj  an  eminent  prelate 

and  patron  of  the  socictj  that  it  would 

greatlj  promote  its  success  if  a  cler- 

gjinan  should  bo  appointed  in   each 

diocese  bj  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 

to  take  charge  of  ihe  society's  interests, 

and  to  act  as  its  agent. 

We  trust  as  the  enterprise  becomes 
more  extensively  known  that  gener- 
ous  hearts  will  be  round  to  feel  a 
Toluntary  interest  in  this  work  and 
prompted   to  aid  it  without  further 
solicitation.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  this 'society 
Js  to  supply  religious  reading  to  the 
inmates  of  hospitals,  almshouses,  asy- 
IxanSy  and  prisons — a  class  of  persons 
-whose  spiritual  welfare  requires  to  be 
specially  looked  afler.      Benevolence 
lias  no  more  sacred  field  than  among 
this  unfortunate  class  ;  and  we  hope 
that  those  who  have  so  often  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  their  faith  by 
relieving  the  physical  wants  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  will  not    be  found 
indifferent  to  the  spiritual.     In  short, 
wbat  we  desire   of  our  fellow-Gath- 
Iolic3  b,  that  an  interest  in  this  matter 
«bould  become    general    throughout 
the  country  ;     and    that    each    one 
t^Kxild  assist  as  he  is   able,  cither 
*loQe  or  in  conjunction  with  his  neigli- 
^    Several  prelates  have  already 


become  patrons  of  this  society,  and 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more has  honored  it  by  contributing 
the  first  tract. 

Willie  treating  of  the  practical 
part  of  this  subject,  wo  desire  to  say 
that  priests  residing  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country  can  be  furnished 
with  the  society's  publications  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  those 
living  near  at  hand.  They  will  bo 
supplied  at  prices  never  exceeding  cost, 
postage  prepaid.  All  Catholics,  in 
every  section  of  our  land,  have  an 
equal  interest  in  its  success. 

Upon  the  co-operation  of  the  clengr 
we,  of  course,  confidently  rely.  To 
aid  them  in  their  arduous  duties  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  society.  It 
will  be  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  priesthood  in  spreading  instruc- 
tion among  our  own  people  and  the 
truths  of  the  Catholic  faith  among 
all  classes  of  our  community.  If 
they  should  ask  us  what  we  would 
have  thorn  do,  we  reply — ^  Reflect 
upon  thii  immense  importance  of  this 
enterprise  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and, 
when  you  have  comprehended  what 
a  vast  work  of  usefulness  lies  before 
this  society,  your  own  intelligence 
and  good  dispositions  will  best  suggest 
the  manner  in  which  you  can  most 
successfully  lend  your  aid.** 
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*^C?injBCH  OF  Ekolakd  a  Portion 
Of  Chbi8t*b    Okb  Holt  Catuolic 

CHURCn,  AND  A  MeAKS  OF  BeSTOUIKO 

Visible  Ukitt.  An  Eirenicon,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Author  of  **  The  Chris- 
tian Year."  By  E.  B.  Puscy,  D.D., 
Kegins  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
New  York:  D.  Applcton  &  Co. 
1800.  (Reprint  from  the  English 
edition.) 

Dr.  Pnaey^s  ''Eirenicon"  has  been  ex- 
taiBiTcly  commented  on  by  the  Catholic 


press  both  in  England  nnd  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Some  of  his  critics  have  regard- 
ed it  with  favorable  eyes,  as  a  sign  of 
approach  toward  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  othcrswith  marked  hostility,  as  an 
evidence  of  determined  opposition.  Wo 
concur  with  the  former  class  most  de- 
cidedly. The  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
answers  it  has  called  forth  is  that  of  Dr. 
Newman,  republished  in  our  April  num- 
ber, and  since  then  issued  in  a  separate 
form,  with  all  the  notes,  by  Mr.  Kc- 
hoc.  Dr.  Newman  confines  himself  to 
one  point,  however — the  defence  of  the 


Ciitb<>lic  doctrine  concf^rnitijif  ihc  Bless- 
ed Vir^n,  The  **  Dublin  Review'*  has 
ffivcn  a  very  able  criticisin  nn  the  por- 
tion which  relates  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Churti'li  *>f  England.  An  admirnble  or- 
ticlc  has  uhi*  tt|ipciirc(l  in  the  learned 
Jesuit  periodiral,  '*Eti)«lesRcligrciises/* 
j)i:bHHhcd  at  Psiris,  which  is  cspeciallj 
vulnnhle  for  its  cxpnf^ition  of  the  tloc- 
trina!  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  As  a 
pencrul  answer  to  Dr,  Pusey's  specific 
propoailfl  concerning'  the  way  of  rccon- 
cilialioQ  with  Houic^  we  consider  F. 
Ltickhart's  article,  in  the  **  Weekly  Reg- 
ister," as  the  most  judicious  and  satis- 
factory. The  following  letter,  from  Dr. 
Ptis^y  to  the  editor,  shows  how  he  him- 
eelf  appreciated  this  answer : 

LBTTBR  FBOlf  DR.  PUBBT  QTIf  HIS   HOPES 
OF  REOflON. 

ToTttl  Editor  or  ms  Wzkklt  Hzoihtkr; 
CuRiaT  Cnmctt,  OxronD,  Nov<  2i,  isfis. 
Sir  :  I  tliank  you,  with  all  my  heart,  for 
your  Uintl  hearted  and  ftp|>rrciat  ivc  review 
of  my  *'  Eirenicon."  I  am  thank  fiil  that  yon 
have  brought  oat  the  main  drift  andVib- 
jecU  of  il,  what,  Id  my  mind,  underlies  tho 
wliolc,  to  show  that,  in  my  conviction, 
there  is  no  insurmonataljle  olj»tacle  to  the 
union  of  (you  will  forgive  the  terras, 
thouf^h  you  must  r*-jtH:t  them)  the  Homao, 
Greek, and  Anglican  communions.  1  have 
long  bei^ri  »^  '-  i..--.-l  that  thv-ru  is  nothing 
in  the  (  l>ent  which  could  not 

be  exphr:  niurily  to  us,  ifit  wero 

eiplamed  nuikurUatitety—i.  e..  by  the 
Roman  Church  itself,  not  by  iodiVidaal 
theologians  only.  This  involvea  the  con- 
viction, on  my  side,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  Articles  which  cannot  Ix^  esiilained 
rightly,  aa  not  contradicting  iiny  ihinETB 
held  to  1*0  dfi  fide  la  the  Romun  Church. 
The  great  body  of  tho  faith  is  held  alike 
by  lj<Jih ;  in  those  aubjrcts  referred  to  in 
cur  Art.  XXH.  I  believe  (to  uso  the  lan- 
guage of  a.  very  eminent  Italian  nobleman) 
"your  [our]  maximum  and  our  [your] 
minimum  mi^ht  Le  found  to  liarmonize. 
In  r«'garJ  to  detiiila  of  oiplanatlon,  it  was 
not  my  office,  na  l>€irg  a  priest  only,  ia- 
vcated  wiih  no  authority,  to  draw  them 
out.  But  I  wi8ho<l  to  indicate  their  possi- 
bility. You  arc  relatively  under  the  same 
circumstances.  But  I  be  ievo  that  the 
ho{io  which  you  have  held  out,  that  the 
authorities  in  the  lioman  cc^mmunion 
might  hold  that  "  a  reunion  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Boseiuot  would  bo  better  than  a 
peri»cluul  schism,'*  will  unlock  many  a 
pent-up  Inntfing — iient-up  on  the  ground 
of  tl  nt  hopeh?i^t4nesa  tliat  Romo 

wou  to  the  Eu^lifih  Church  any 

taruLa  ^i  uiLii  ti  could  accept. 


May  I  odd,  that  nothing  w«i  futtls^^ 

from  my  wish  than  to  write  anythiiiff 
which  should  be  painful  to  those  in  your 
communion?  A  deience,  indeed,  ofuoMai* 
ty,  involves  some  blame;  Mncr,  in  a qaar- 
ri?!,  tlie  blame  must  ha  wholly  on  th«»  ona 
side  or  on  the  other,  or  divided  ;  and  a 
defence  impliea  that  it  is  not  wholly  on 
tho  side  defended.  But  having  smoothed 
down,  as  I  believe  honestly,  every  difll- 
ctilty  I  could  t  to  my  ?  -  ',1  thought 

that  it  wo  old  not  !•►  ward  tliem 

not  to  stale  where  I  L,.;.tvx.H  lIic  rfvl 
ficulty  10  lie.  Nor  could  your  autboriti^ 
meet  our  diStcultica  unless  they  Xim 
them.  Yon  will  think  It  superfluous  thd 
I  desired  that  none  of  this  ^ysitem,  wUU' 
is  now  matter  of  **  pious  o  ^  Iw 

like  tho  doctrine  of  the  ii 
CA*ption    be  nuwJe  de  fu}*, 
view  of  a  hope-l-for  ru union,  evor^ 
which  you  do  affects  us.     Iy^i  me  sa^ 
that  I  did  not  write  as  a  rtffonner,  but  ( 
the  defens*ive.   li  is  not  for  us  to  pre«icril| 
to  Italians  or  Spaniards  what  th<*y  ah 
bold,  or  how  they  sliall  eipre^-*  their  ploa 
opinions.    All  which  wo  wi?»h  Is  to  naf 
it  made  certain    by   authority   that 
should  not,  in  case  of  reunion,  be  oblig 
to  hold  them  oursf^lves.    I^ast  of  atJ  diK 
I  think  of  imputing  to  any  of  the  writ* 
whom  I  quotJd  that  they  "*  lixik  from  oj 
Lorti  any  of  the  love  which  Ihey  rrav#» ! 
his  mother."     I  was  intent'  c*i' 
fieri bing  the  system  which  I  U  \  *ji 

great  ohiitaGltt  to  reunion.     I  h«t..  n^i.  luo  ' 
leaBt  thouglit  of  criticising  holy  men  who 
held  it. 

As  it  is  of  moment  that  I  should  not  \m 
misunderstood  by  my  own  people,  Irft  m# 
add  that  1  have  not  intended  to  expr 
any.  opinion  about  a  visible  head  <>f  \l 
church,  ir-  ■  ' ■'■'  --r  -'  i;f  the  pr 
mar  If  of  th  1  hea  Hnn 

of  tfmi  pit        .     ^  .d  thu 

W6  Miepe  to  be  a  intiiUr  of  cfdesu 
nof  of  didnc  laio  ;  but  neither  w  ther 
thinf/  in  tfic  j^nprernacy  %t\  ittdf  to 
\ce  nhotttdohjrct.    Cur  only  fear  ia  tlmi  ; 
should,  through  the  apiK^-iK 
bishop,  involve  the  rec«_'p[i 
tieal  ^ua^i  authoritative  b; 
I  Ix'Ueve.  alike  the  cause  iV 
the  justiticallon  in  our  ey tid- 
ing apart* 

But,  although  t  intended  to  be  on  lb 
defensive,  I  thank  you  moat  warmly 
that  tenderness  which  enabled  you  to  i 
my  aim   and   objecta  througbout  j 
and  necea'^jirily  mi8celtant<ouii  work. 
I  believe  that  tho  way  in  which  Ton 
treated   this  our  bond  fide  "  endeaH 
find  a  baftit»  for  reunion,  on  th«  pr 
.1  ■  •  '  •       Wai 

^  3rie« 
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pulse  toward  tliat  reunion.  Despair  is 
kUL  If  hope  is  revived  in  tlio  Eo^^lisli 
mind  tluit  Cliristendom  may  aji^ia  bo 
nnited,  rekindled  hopo  will  ascend  in  tho 
more  fervent  prajer  to  Uim  who  '^maketh 
men  to  be  of  one  mind  iu  an  lionse,"  and 
oar  pmyers  will  not  return  unbeard  for 
want  of  love.    Tour  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  PCSET. 

This  letter,  with  others  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
whole  course  of  Dr.  Pusey's  conduct, 
prove,  in  our  estimation,  that  he  is  act- 
in';  with  sincere  ^i^ood  faith  and  good- 
will towanl  tho  Catholic  Church.    The 
lon^  list  of  objections   and  charges 
which  his  book  contains,  and  which 
has  irritated  some  Catholics  so  much, 
proves  only  that  Dr.  Puscy's  mind  is 
troubled  and  bewildered,  but  not  that 
lus  heart  is  malevolent.  ^Tho  doctor  is 
a  Tcry  learned  man,  and  a  very  deep 
thinker,  but  in  tho  mystic  or  contem- 
plative order,     lie  is  not  cither  nipid  or 
clear  in  his  intellectual  conceptions,  nor 
is  he  precise  and  methodical  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treiti    ITo  represents  the  best  school 
of  £a;;^lish  evangelical  and  scriptural 
divines,  with  the  addition  of  extreme- 
ly high-chupc.h  doctrines.    No  ono  can 
question  liis  devout  and  deeply  relig- 
ions spirit,  the  extraordinary  purity  and 
goodness  of  his  life,  or  tho  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  labored  for 
fifty  yeais  to  propagate  several  c»f  the 
most  fundamental    Catholic    dogmas. 
His  essay  on  baptismal  rcgcncratiou  is 
the  most  thorough  and  exiiaustivo  one 
in  our  language,  and  wo  have  never  met 
with  anything  equal  to  it  in  any  other. 
^  has  hod  nn  incalculable  influence 
over  the  theological  mind  of  the  Epis- 
copiliau  communion  in  England  and 
^^owica,  in  laying  tho  foundation  of  n 
'JS^t  belief  in  sacramental  grace,  and 
^?*  preparing  the  way  for  the  reccp- 
^of  the  entire  Catholic  system.    The 
•*e  may  l)0  said,  in  part,  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  tho  real  presence,  tho 
•Jthority  of  tradition,  and  other  points. 
"C  look  on  him  as  a  kind  of^  atant 
^^  not  only  of   high-churchmen, 
ottt  of  orthodox  Protestants  generally, 
•J^ng  his  way  with  difficulty  thn)ugh 
''ficketa  and  morasses  back  to  the  Cath- 
^&  Church,  by  dint  of  study,  medita- 
^  and  prayer.    That  he  has  come  so 
■*r,  bringing  with  him  the  sympathy 
of  10  lai^^e  a  number,  is  a  sign  that  an 
Qtnordmoiy  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


is  drawing  the  most  widely  separated 
members  of  the  Christian  family  back 
to  unity  and  integrity  of  faith  and  com- 
munion. Wo  request  our  readers  to 
take  note  of  the  fuct  that  Dr.  Pusey, 
boldly  and  without  censu^,  maintains 
that  the  articles  of  his  church  can  and 
ought  to  bo  explained  in  conformity 
with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  proposes  these  decrees  as  tho  basis  of 
reconciliation.  That  there  should  still 
remain  certain  difficulties,  preposses- 
sions, and  misconceptions  in  his  mind, 
is  not  strange ;  and  while  these  exist  as 
a  bar  to  a  complete  and  cordial  recep- 
tion of  the  entire  Catholic  system,  thero 
is  no  other  way  for  him  to  do  but  to 
state  them  as  strongly  as  possible,  so  ns 
to  bring  them  under  discussion.  There 
are  only  two  of  these  dilficulties  which 
are  formidable.  One  relates  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  Mother  of 
the  Incarnate  Word  and  Queen  of  Saints ; 
the  other,  to  that  of  the  Pope  as  Vicar 
of  Christ  and  supreme  Bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  critical  notice  gives 
no  opportunity  for  discussing  such 
great  and  grave  questions,  which  de- 
mand an  elaborate  volume.  Tho  pre- 
lates and  theologians  of  the  cliurch  will 
no  doubt  give  them  the  full  and  ample 
treatment  which  they  dosorre.  Wo 
simply  note  the  fact  that  the  wholo 
ground  of  discussion  is  reduced  in  fact, 
by  Dr.  Puscy,  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Papal  supremacy,  on  which  de- 
pends the  definition  of  the  body  actu- 
ally constituting  the  Bcdcsia  Daccns  or 
teaching  church,  and  the  dogmatic 
value  of  the  decisions  made  by  the  Ro- 
man Church  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  bishops  in  her  communion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  concession  of  the  su- 
premacy claimed  by  the  Roman  Church 
involves  the  admission  of  all  tho  dog- 
matic decisions  of  the  councils  ratified 
by  the  popes  as  ecumenical,  from  tho 
Eighth  Council  to  the  Council  of  Trent; 
together  with  the  dogmatic  definition 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  tho 
condemnations  of  heretical  propositions 
which  have  issued  from  the  Iloly  Seo 
and  are  universally  acknowledged  and 
enforced  by  all  bishops  in  her  com- 
munion. There  is  but  one  point,  there- 
fore, really  in  controversy  w^ith  the 
party  of  Dr.  Pusey,  as  there  is  but  ono 
with"  the  so-called  Greek  Church,  viz. : 
the  Papal  supremacy. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  every  attentive 
readier  that  Dr.  Puseypartially  admits 
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this  doctrine  olrcndy,  and  shows  himself 
opeu  to  argument  on  the  subject.  On 
the  otlier  g:reut  qucBtion,  respecting  the 
prerogatives  of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
he  appears  to  show  himself  also  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  explanations  tending 
to  n'tnore  his  inisconccptionf^.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  published  in 
tho  *'  Weekly  Register,"  of  Jan.  27,  Dr. 
Pusey  says : 

**  In  regard  to  *  the  immacnlatc  con- 
ception^' ...  I  may,  however,  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  lliat  I  under- 
stand that  Homan  divi|ieshold  that  all 
which  is  defined  is,  that  the  soul  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  iufuised  pure  into 
her  body,  and  was  preserved  from  both 
guilt  and  taint  of  original  sin  for  those 
merits  of  our  Lord,  Uy  whom  she  was 
redeemed,  and  that  nothinf^  is  defined 
as  to  *  active  conception,*  i.  <?.,  that  of 
her  body.  In  this  case,  the  words,  '  in 
nrimo  instant  i  conceptionia  sua*,'*  must 
bo  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
whicm  St.  Thomas  uses  it  of  our  Lord, 
Tho  immaculateness  of  the  conception 
would  then  differ  in  degree,  not  in 
kind,  from  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  was 
sanctified  in  his  mother*8  womb." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dn 
Pusey  linds  no  fault  with  the  language 
of  the  Latin  or  G  reek  missals  and  brevi- 
aries respecting  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Let  the  cpiotations  from  the  Greek 
books  in  the  notes  to  Dr.  Newman's 
letter  be  carefully  examined,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  fully  sustain  the 
common  Catholic  belief  and  practice. 
We  have  been  ourselves  fully  acquaint- 
ed witli  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
childr*:n  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  who 
are  considered  as  having  carried  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  tlie  great- 
est e.Ttreme.  We  can,  therefore,  give  our 
testimony  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  is  not  identical  in  principle  w*ith 
the  prescribed  devotions  of  the  missal 
and  breviary.  The  notion  of  there 
being  a  Bubstitution  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin lor  Christ,  or  an  overshadowing  of 
the  supreme  worship  and  love  of  God, 
anywhere  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  a 
mere  chiratera,  a  spectral  illusion  of  an 
alarmed  imagination.  We  know  what 
St,  Bernard,  8t.  Alphonsus,  and  other 
approved  winters  hare  said.  There  is 
nothing  there  beyond  the  language  of 
Bt,  Ephrem,  the  fathers  of  Ephesu?*,  the 
Greek  liturgies,  the  Sahe  Ikgina^  Rtfjina 
Codi^  At€  ZhtntJia^  and  litany  of  Loret- 


The  array  of  qaotations  which  Dr. 
Pusey  has  made  from  Catholic  writert 
will  be  found,  on  critical  examinatioii, 
to  contain  nothing  formidable.  One  of 
the  works  from  which  ho  quotes^  that 
of  Oswald,  was  placed  on  the  Index  in 
1855,  and  rctratted  by  the  author. 
Some  of  the  other  pa«aagcs  arc  from 
works  of  a  highly  imaginative  charac- 
ter, and  contain  figurative  or  poetic  ex- 
pressions easily  susceptible  of  an  crro. 
neous  sense  wd\  en  read  by  pii>ii>t>n  nni 
intimately  acquainted  with  1 1  ic 

religion.  *  We  think  with  I)r  n^ 

with  the  late  Archbishop  Keorick,  and 
with  many  other  wise  and  holy  nieo, 
that  it  is  very  ill-judged  to  adopt  sucli 
phraseology  when  it  is  sum  to  beget 
bewilderment    and   misunderatimding. 
We  have  more  need  to  teach  the  «olid 
dogmas  of   faith    than    to   pro] 
pious  opinions,  and  cultivate  * 
hot-house  flowers  of  piety.     Dr 
man  has  done  more  to  cstabliili  .. 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  bj.  m* 
brief  theological  essay,   than   all   the 
fanciful  (\ni\  rhetorical  rhap«=r.iH.c  ,v.^r 
penned.     Wo  can  forgive  Dr  r 

getting  bewildered  in  pcrui: 
(luantity  of  poetry,  accustomed  as  he 
to  Hebrew  and  other  dry  tstudies;  h 
we  regret  that  he  has  displayed  such 
assortment  of  obscure  and  dark  sayin| 
to   bewilder  others.     We  acquit  hii 
cheerfully  of  all  blame  for  it,  hut  we 
nevertlieleHs  cannot  help  giving  om  ' 
liberate  judgment  that  he  has  pui  i  ^ 

one  of  the  most  raiscli'  ^^ 

to  ordinary  and  imperl  i  ^3 

minds,  that  has  ever  prccri  ucu  inrni^^^ 
the  EngUah  press.  We  cannot  by  anf  ^ 
means  recommend  it  to  general  |>cnis:if„^^ 
but  those  who  do  read  it  will  do  w  ll-Si 
to  take  its  statements,  on  many  [lointv 
with  great  caution.  We  will  couclude< 
our  remarks  upon  it  with  noting  j&onjf 
of  its  serious,  ttlt*eit  unintentional,  mift"  ^ 
etatcments : 

1.  The  correspondence  between  Arcl 
bishop  Wake  and  Du  Pin  was  not 
bond  ^fid^  neg<itiation  between  that  pi 
late  and  orthodox  (^aUicans,  but  w 
Jansenists,  in  view  of  a  coalilion  agaii 
the  Roman  Church. 

2.  There  is  no  proof  of  any  mtifii 
tion  ever  having  been  made  by  Koi 
of  any  ordinations  according  to  the 
glican  ordinal 

8.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
unction  is  given  only  to  those  wboM 
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in  all  coses  where  a  probable  danger  of 
death  is  feared. 

4.  It  is  not  admitted  by  Catholic 
writers  that  Russia  was  converted  by 
missionaries  separated  from  the  com- 
manion  of  the  Koman  Chnreh. 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
pKlates  of  the  United  States  gave  no 
Tcnponsc  to  the  Holy  See  respecting  the 
definition  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion.   The  question  was  discussed  in  a 
full  council,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
prelates  was  transmitted  to  Rome  in 
favor  of  the  definition.    The  Blessed 
Virgin,  under  the  title  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  was  proclaimed,  by  a 
decree  of  the  prelates,  the  patroness  of 
the  Church  of^  the  United  States,  and 
the  Sonday  within  the  octave  of  the 
least  has  been  made  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Bclcmnities  of  the  year. 

Finally,  a  complete  misconception  of 
the  whole  question  respecting  Papal 
infillibility  and  its  limits  underlies  and 
Titiatcs  all  the  statements  of  the  book 
on  that  subject.    There  is  no  dissension 
or  donbt  exising  in  the  Catholic  epis- 
copate in  regard  to  any  definition  of 
f*ith,  or  any  doctrinal  decisions  whoso 
•cceptance  is  exacted  by  the  Iloly  See 
onderpain  of  censure.    Tlic  Pope  and 
Jjfe  bishops,  as  the  infallible  JCcclesia 
*^'^tm,  are  a  unit.     What  one  teaches 
^1^  requires  to  be  believed,  all  teach 
•^ilce.   The  unity  of  faith  in  the  epis- 
popate  was  never  so  palpable  a  fact  as 
'^   i»at  the  present  moment.     So  fur  as 
^latea  to  disciplinary  authority  over 
^octrmal matters, thoRoman  Church  is 
Tj^cognized  in  universal  Catholic  law  as 
**ic  court  of  ultimate  appeal,  and  all 
Questions  respecting  the  interjjretation 
^x  thedefinitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
^^h  are  the  great  standard  of  orlho- 
^J>xy,  were  expressly  reserved  to  it  by 
tbebull  of  confirmation,  with  the  assent 
S||^ the  council  itself,  and  by  the  decree 
^Bicipkndis,  etc    Thero'is  no  possi- 
bilitr, therefore,  of  negotiating  with  the 
^•«oUc  Church,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
jj^'  reconciliation,  except  through  the 
*^  of  the  church.     The  conditions 
'^f  leconciliation  are  plain  and  distinct, 
^  they  will  never  bo  modified  so  far 
•J.^lates  to  doctrine  or  essential  disci- 
P^    Explanation,  courtesy,  bcnig- 
"•8t  interpretation,  full  liberty  in  rc- 
p^d  to  mere  theological  opinions,  will 
«*  cheerfully  accorded ;  but  no  more. 

It  is  vain  to  cxpecf  any  propositions 
&f  reconciliation  to  come  from  the 


hierarchy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  or  America.  Wo 
advise  those  who  desire  the  reunion  of 
Christendom  to  consider,  carefully,  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  if  they 
are  convinced  of  their  validity  to  effect 
their  own  personal  union  with  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  churches.  If 
they  are  not,  we  do  not  wish  them  to 
come  to  us,  either  singly  or  in  a  body. 
Those  who  really  become  Catholics  will 
desire  to  become  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  as  she  is,  and  not  of  a  re- 
formed body,  conglomerated  from  the 
Catholic,  Russian,  and  Anglican  church- 
es, and  will  not  thank  us  to  concede  an 
iota  of  principle.  Strict,  dogmatic  uni- 
ty, and  unconditional  submission  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  See  of  Peter, 
is  the  only  condition  of  union  in  eccle- 
siastical fellowship.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves have  exacted  that  the  question 
of  dogma  should  be  settled  first,  before 
any  propositions  of  intercommunion 
with  Anglicans  can  be  entertained ;  so 
that  the  hope  of  obtaining  recognition 
from  them,  with  the  question  of  dogma 
lefk  open,  has  been  overthrown.  Our 
other  Protestant  brethren  have  em- 
broiled themselves  worse  than  ever 
over  their  projects  for  an  anti-Catholic 
union  of  sects.  There  is  not  the  faint- 
est chance  of  any  reunion  of  Christians 
except  by  a  return  to  the  centre  of 
unity. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Pusey 
has  been  passing  some  time  with  Cath- 
olic bishops  in  France,  and  that  there 
is  a  probability  of  his  going  to  Rome  to 
confer  with  the  Holy  Father.  We  trust 
the  learned  and  venerable  doctor  will 
do  so,  and  that  he  will  find  his  doubts 
and  perplexities  settled  at  the  Seat  of 
Truth,  the  chair  of  the  Prince  of  tho 
Apostles,  whence   all  unity  takes   its 


Notes  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritdal 
Subjects.  By  the  late  Frederick 
William  Faber,  D.D.,  etc.  Vol.  I. 
Mysteries  and  Festivals.  London: 
Richardson  &  Son,  1866.  New  York: 
Lawrence  Kehoe. 

Father  Faber  was  a  man  of  cultivat- 
ed mind,  rich  imagination,  high  po- 
etic gifts,  cxul^erant  sensibility,  and 
ardent  devotion.  His  life  was  rich  in 
good  works  and  his  death  deeply  re- 
gretted. In  a  literary  point  of  view  we 
consider  his  poetry  as  the  best  portion 


of  tlie  products  of  bia  fertile  mind  and 
pen.  His  spiritual  works,  however,  have 
attained  a  great  popularity  tind  a  wide 
circulatjoiif  and  no  douht  have  done  and 
will  do  great  good  to  that  large  clisa 
w Uolovc  and  rcfiuirc  instructions  deeply 
imbued  with  sentiment  and  emotion. 
The  present  volume  cooRistij  of  Bketch- 
ci  of  instructions  never  Imislied,  and  is 
intended  as  an  aid  in  preparing  sermons 
or  ctmferoncca  on  spiritual  subjects. 
Wo  arc  glad  to  see  that  F.  Fabcr'a  lifo 
\B  in  preparation,  and  shall  await  its 
publication  with  interests  If  well  done, 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the  mobt  at- 
tnictivc  of  bioj^raphics.  Tlic  h'fc  and 
writings  of  F,  Faber  arc  well  buitcd  to 
please  and  benefit  a  large  class?  of  Prot- 
estants as  well  as  Catholicii.  We  have 
heard  not  only  Episcopalians  and  Uni- 
tarians &peak  in  warm  terms  of  the 
pleasure  they  t^xkc  in  his  books,  but 
even  an  a^cd  and  venerable  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  recite  his  poetry  with 
enthusiasm.  We  da  not  consider  his 
works  to  be  beyond  criticinm,  and»  for 
those  who  are  able  to  bear  it,  wc  regard 
the  more  solid  and  plain  fond  of  P. 
Augustine  Baker  and  raiher  L:dK  mant 
as  more  wholeiiomc.  EuL  every  one 
bos  his  own  pn*per  gilt,  and  that  of 
Father  Faber  was  evidently  to  make 
fipiritual  doctrine  sweet  and  palatahio 
to  a  vast  number  of  perjions  who  would 
not  receive  it  except  through  the  a  ve- 
nue of  Bcnsibility.  His  woika  arc  a 
wilderness  of  flowefs  and  foliii^^e ;  nev- 
ertheless they  contain  a  doetiinu  which 
!■  substantially  sound  and  nsefuf,  and 
their  general  aim  and  tendency  is  to 
cstablbh  solid,  praclicui  piety  uud  vir- 
tue. The  volume  before  us*  isi  replete 
with  thoughts  an<t  conccptioufi  redolent 
with  all  the  peculiar  vivitlness  and 
brilliancy  of  tlic  nuthor^s  stvle,  and  ex» 
hibiting  also  extensive  and  prolound 
knowledge  of  theology.  Wc  can  rec- 
ommend it  to  clergymen  who  winh  for 
a  treasury  of  choice  materials  where- 
with to  enrich  and  enliven  their  dis- 
courses, as  a  more  complete  and  sug- 
gestive manual  than  any  wo  have  in  the 
English  language,  and  one  whicli  may 
be  itSL'd  to  great  advantage  if  uted  ju- 
diciously. It  would  be  a  very  unsid'e 
experiment,  howcverj  to  attempt  n  close 
imitation  of  F.  Fuber's  slylc,  cj^pecially 
for  joungand  iuexperienecd  preachers, 
who  might  meet  the  fate  of  Icarus  at* 
tempting  to  fly  with  waxen  w  inga.  Wc 
cannot,  therefore,  unreservedly  recom* 


mend  this  volume  as  cootui] 

best  inoilch  for  imitation,  bat 
qunlilicfl  sense  aa  extremely  ct 
and  quickening  to  thought  ft 
mcnt,  and  thus  furnishing  thci 
and  ornaments  for  dii^CHun»es 
and  constructed  in  a  plainer  r 
sober  etyle.  Wc  think  it  Ukt 
come  u  great  favorite  with  n  la 
of  clergymen,  especially  those 
anxious  to  Inakc  their* sermoi 
tractive  as  poseiblc,  nnd  well 
be  of  great  !;en  ice  to  them  in 
we  have  indicatccL 

The  On.^nAUEs,      By   Hrw. 
Whitehead.    American   Kei 
pany.    1  volume  12mo^  pp.  i 

This  is  A  commonplace,  fi 
novel,  written  in  an  inflate<l  si 
sentiment  is  wcak»  its  palhos 
and  its  tone  and  morality  low 
rehensible.  We  hope  none  of  o 
people  will  read  it ;  but  if  ihei 
they  will  not  imitate  the  here 
finds  it  her  mimon  to  stay  in 
man'H  house,  in  the  capacity  oJ 
ess  to  a  nam!>y-pand>y  child, 
haa  discovered  ttiat  the  la*!) 
as  ice,  and  the  gentlemarr,  wl 
she  cannot  understand,  has  act 
betrayed  bis  pcncliant  for  hej** 

The  lady,  as  in  duty  bound, 
the  governess,  of'  coursCp  mu; 
gentleman. 


rcil! 


CnmsTt's  Jn>Ex :   A  Trnrcl 
By  p:dward  lEoth.       ICrao, 
Philadelphia :  F.  LeypoldU 


is  a  piece  of  composllic 
and  marked  by  the  niof 
There  is  a  chaste  elegn 
the  typography  and 
is  highly  creditable  to 

It  is  JList  such  a  bool 
to  find  to  present  aa  a 

Wc  heartily  recomme 
rcadei  s. 
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beauty 
taste, 
about 
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PROBLEMS    OF    THE    AGE. 


in. 

THE  BELIEF   IX  GOD  AS    THE    FIRST 
ABTICLE  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  CREED. 

The  first  article  of  tlie  Christian 
Creed  13  '*  Credo  in  Deum" — ••! 
believe  in  God."  The  Christian 
AiM  receives  this  originally  by  in- 
itroction  before  it  attains  the  com- 
pile use  of  reason,  and  believea  it  by 
ftutaral  faith  in  tlie  word  of  those 
*1»  teach  it.  Afterward  it  attains 
to  I  clearer  and  more  distinct  eon- 
c^on  of  its  meaning  and  truth. 
This  conception,  however,  is  still 
fcmished  to  it  by  Christian  theology, 
^  by  theology  itself  is  referred  back 
<o  »  revelation  whose  beginning  is 
*wvil  with  the  human  race.  The 
^  jopt  stated  in  regard  to  the  be- 
|>^  of  the  Christian  child  is  also  true 
>Q  Rgard  to  the  belief  of  mankhid 
'"ni^ersally.  Wherever  the  idea  of 
God,  aa  exhibited  by  pure,  thcistic 
pUhtophj,  is  ooDtained  in  the  com- 
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mon  belief  of  the  |)eople,  it  is  held  as 
a  portion  of  some  religious  system 
purporting  to  be  derived  from  revela- 
tion. It  i.s  learned  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  religious  teachers,  and  trans- 
mitted by  a  sacred  tradition.  Wc  do 
not  attain  to  the  conception  of  God  by 
the  spontaneous,  unaided  evolution  of 
it  in  our  individual  reason.  Those 
nations  which  remain  in  the  state  of 
infancy,  through  a  lac-k  of  the  civiliz- 
ing and  instructing  power,  do  not  at- 
tain to  that  conception.  The  only 
way  in  which  pure,  thcistic  concep- 
tions have  ever  been  communicated  to 
any  eonsidenible  number  of  persons 
previously  d(>stitute  of  them,  has  been 
by  the  instruction  of  those  who 
already  possessed  them. 

This  tradition  goes  back  to  the  orig- 
inal creation  of  the  race.  Miinkind  was 
originally  constituted  by  the  Almighty 
in  a  state  of  civilized  and  enlighten- 
ed society,  fully  furnished  with  that 
sacred  treasure  which  tradition  dif- 
fuses universally,  and  which  constitutes 
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the  mherited  capital  on  which  all  the 
precious  gain  and  increase  in  ecicnce, 
eiTilization-f.and  every  kind  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  wealth,  arc  based.  It  j .s 
in  this  way  that  the  conception  of 
God,  which  the  founders  of  the  human 
race  received  by  imraediale  revelation, 
has  been  preserved  and  transmitted  by 
universal  tradition.  In  the  pure  and 
legitimate  line  of  <lescent  it  has  come 
down  uncorrupted  through  the  line  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets  to  Je^us 
Christ,  who  has  promulgiit-ed  it  anew 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  its 
inviolable  preBcrvation  to  the  end  of 
time.  Indirectly*  and  subjeet  to  vari- 
ous changes  and  corruptions,  it  has 
descended  through  human  language 
and  law,  through  civilization  and 
science,  through  GentUe  literature  and 
mythology,  and  through  pliilosophy. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  all  tlic  concep- 
tions of  mankind  respecting  God, 
whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  crude  or 
mature,  have  been  transmitted  by 
tmdition  from  the  original  and  primi- 
tive revelation  made  to  the  founders 
of  the  race. 

The  universal  utterance  of  man- 
kiml  ia,  and  always  has  been,  **  Cmdo 
in  Deum,"  This  is  a  common  credence, 
possessed  by  the  race  from  the  begin- 
ning, wliieh  the  individual  mind  re- 
ceives and  acquiesces  in  with  more  or 
less  of  intelligent  belief  and  under- 
standing, but  never  totally  eradicates 
from  among  its  conceptions.  It  is  a 
credence  perfectly  enunciated  in  that 
divine  revelation  which  the  Christian 
church  possesses  in  its  integrity,  and 
communicates  in  the  most  complete 
and  explicit  manner  to  all  those  who 
receive  her  instructions. 

Here  may  easily  arise  a  misunder- 
standing. Some  one  will  say :  *^  You 
appear  to  resolve  all  our  knowledge 
of  God  into  an  act  of  faith  in  a  i-evcla- 
tion  Imuded  down  from  the  past. 
But  the  very  conception  of  revelation 
impMdB  the  pit!viou9  conception  of  God, 
who  makes  the  revelation.  Faith  in  a 
revealed  doctrine  is  based  on  the 
veracity  of  God,  who  reveals  it.  But 
in  order  that  one  may  be  able  to 


make  this  act  of  faith,  he  ; 
viou!^ly  know  that  God  is,  i 
is  veracious.  Thus,  we  must 
that  Grod  is  vemcious  heti^u^c  \ 
vealed,  and  believe  this  reveali 
trine  that  he  is  vcracioos  bee 
his  veracity.  This  is  a  viciau 
and  give^  no  basis  whateviM 
tional  belief,"  ■ 

This  objection  has  really  be! 
cfpated  and  obviated  in  the  pn 
chapter*  A  full  tmderstanding 
answer  to  it  will  require  a 
reading  of  the  present  chapter 
and  perhaps  of  tfic  greater  j 
the  succeeding  ones.  Just  n 
simply  reply  to  the  objector  t! 
do  not,  as  he  imagines,  read 
evidence  of  God's  existence^ 
other  rational  truths,  into  a  U 
or  revelation.  We  bold  firm 
these  truths  are  provable  by 
In  speaking  of  revelation  or  ti 
as  our  instructor  in  the  doctrine 
what  is  meant  is  this;  The 
and  complete  formula,  the 
word,  or  infallible  speech,  exprci 
the  sensible  eigng  of  human  la 
the  explicit  conception  of  that 
idea  which  is  constitutive  of  th< 
very  rational  existence, — this  j 
has  been  banded  down  by  t 
from  the  oripn  of  the  race, 
not  propose  this  tradition  a^i  i 
exterior  authority  to  which  tli 
must  submit  blindly,  from  w 
must  derive  its  rational  activitj 
which  it  must  locate  its  crite 
rational  certitude.  We  adc 
obligation  of  proving  that  thiJ 
tion  Is  universal  and  divine. 
as  the  doctrines  it  propois 
within  the  sphere  of  reason,  ^ 
that  reason  receives  tliem 
they  an?  Rclf-cvideat,  or  cap 
being  deduced  fix)m  that  which 
evident*  Thus,  for  instance, 
posing  the  vcmcity  of  Goil 
groimd  of  faith  in  liis  revelatii 
proposed  as  a  truth  evident 
light  of  reason.  Reason,  howcv 
debtcd  to  the  instruction  whicl: 
by  tradition  for  that  clerir  and 
statement  of  the  being  and  aj 
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y  ineladiiig  his  infinite  and  eter- 
tidtj,  which  brings  the  mind 
leetive  cansciousness  of  its  own 
'eidea. 

maj  be  illustrated  by  a  com- 
of  the  exterior  word  or  revc- 
irith  that  interior  word  or 
an  which  creates  the  soul  and 
the  natural  light  of  reason, 
xrd  of  God  spoken  in  the 
act  creates  the  rational  soul, 
inns  to  it  his  being  and  the 
e  of  creatures,  including  that 
loul  itself.  This  is  a  revela- 
^  natural  knowledge  is  a 
m  from  God.  Our  Ixilief  in 
iy  of  the  outward  world,  and 
wn  existence,  is  resolved  into 
in  the  reality  of  the  creative 
3od,  or  of  that  spoken  word 
b  he  creates  the  world.  We 
difficulty  here,  because  we 
;  the  word  of  God,  in  this 
b'ghtens  the  soul  to  see  t)ie 
that  which  it  declares  to  it. 
1  not  find  any  more  difficulty 
case  of  the  exterior  word, 
his    exterior  word    declares 

0  an  ignorant  mind  the  na- 

1  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
a  of  believing  and  obeying 
I  revealed  by  him,  this  word 
ghtens  that  mind  to  perceive 
h  of  what  it  declares.  It 
tes  the  soul  to  see  more  dis- 
16  truths  that  are  within  the 
if  reason  by  direct,  rational 
m ;  and  to  sec  indirectly  and 
kly  tiiose  truths  which  are 
reason,    in    the    self-evident 

God's  yeiucity,  and  in  the 
1  and  correspondences  which 
ween  these  ^ths  and  those 
ro  directly  apprehended  by 

B  anticipating  what  is  to  be 
)f  expressly  hereafter.  We 
is  now  plain  that  we  do  nob 
to  derive  the  idea  of  God 
flunuQ  race,  and  in  each  in- 
mind,  from  a  mere  outward 
,  or  to  prove  its  reality  from 
uthoritative  dictum  of  revela- 
HifU  we  really  intend  to  do 


is,  to  exhibit  tns  conception  of  God 
contained  in  Christian  theology,  foi* 
the  purpose  of  showing  its  objective 
truth  and  reality  by  a  rational  meth- 
od. In  ^he  first  place,  we  wish  to 
bring  out  the  conception  itself  as 
clearly  as  possible ;  to  describe  a  circle 
in  language  vast  and  perfect  enough 
to  include  all  that  is  intelligible  to 
human  reason  respectmg  God  and  his 
perfections.  In  the  second  place,  to 
review  the  different  methods  of  prov- 
ing to  reason  the  objective  reality 
of  this  conception.  And  finally,  to 
propose  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
best  and  most  complete  method  of 
presenting  to  the  refiectivc  conscious- 
ness of  the  soul  the  certitude  of  its 
positive  judgment,  affirming  the  beinar 
of  God.* 

A  great  task,  certainly  !  Some 
may  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  pre- 
sumption to  undeitake  it.  Truly,  if 
onet  should  propose  the  conception  of 
the  being  of  the  infinite  God  as  a 
mere  hypothesis  ;  criticising  and  con- 
demning the  arguments  of  great  men 
respectmg  it  as  illogical  and  un- 
successful attempts  to  prove  it ;  pro- 
fessing to  have  discovered  or  invented 
some  new  process  of  demonstrating 
the  problem,  and  thus  pretend  to 
make  that  certain  which  has  hitherto 
been  doubtful  op  probable,  it  would 
argue  the  height  of  arrogance  and 
presumption.  Wo  do  not,  however, 
propose  any  such  thing.  The  idea  of 
Grod  constitutes  the  very  existence 
and  life  of  the  human  souL  The  con- 
ception of  God,  more  or  less  perfectly 
explicated,  is  the  possession  of  the 
human  race  universal,  and  in  its  com- 
pletely explicated  form  it  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  church  universal  of  all 
ages.  It  is  the  treasure  of  universal 
theology  and  philosophy,  handed  down 
by  an  universal  and  inviolable  tradi- 
tion not  of  mere  dead  words  and 
logical  forms,  but  of  the  livmg 
thought  and  belief  of  all  the  sages  and 
saints  of  the  earth.    The  truth  that 


*  In  tho  actual  treatment  of  the  Bobjoct,  thie 
order  han  been  changed  for  the  lake  of  con- 
venience 
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God  isi  and  is  inHnilelr  perfect  in  lib 
attributeg,  i^  the  infalliblo  and  iriTver- 
siblo  jud,i:^ent  of  the  reason  of  niau- 
kindt  whether  naturally  or  3U[>cr- 
natu rally  enlightoaed.  All  that  an 
individual  can  do  is  to  attempt  to 
gain  a  diatuict  apprehension  and 
a  co^ct  verbal  expression  of  the 
self-luminous  idea  which  chines 
in  all  philodophy,  but  especially  in 
Christian  Catholic  pliilosophy.  Il 
is  a  mistake-,  then,  to  consider 
an  argrumcnt  n^pectin^  the  being 
of  God  as  a  mere  logical  proce^'j, 
oond acting  from  6omo  known  prem- 
ises to  an  unknown  concluision;  a  pro- 
cess in  which  any  incorrectness  in 
analysis  or  deduction  vitiates  the  re- 
salt  and  leaves  the  unsolved  prob- 
lem to  t!io  efforts  of  Bome  new 
candidate  for  the  honor  of  first  discov- 
ering the  solution.  The  reflex  con- 
cept ions  of  that  infallible  affirmation 
of  God  to  the  fioul  which  constitutes 
its  rational  existence  must  be  sub- 
fitantially  correct.  This  is  especially 
the  ea?c  where  revelation  furnishes  a 
perfect  and  infallible  outward  expres- 
sion of  that  inwar<l  conception  which 
the  reflective  reason  is  laboring  to 
acquire.  There fon?  wo  consider  that 
there  is  a  real  a-zrccmcnt  among 
all  theistie  and  ChriMtian  philoso- 
phers. All  have  true  intellect nal 
conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God.  Yet 
there  may  bo  some  of  the^e  concep- 
tions which,  thougli  true,  arc  confused. 
Again,  in  the  multiplied  reflex  action 
of  the  mind  upon  itself  and  its  own 
judgments  and  conceptions,  there 
may  bo  some  imperfections  in  the 
analysis  or  criticiil  examination  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  idea,  iu 
the  synthesis  or  can  struct  ion  of  these 
eomponent  parts  into  an  ideal  formula, 
and  in  the  language  by  which  verbal 
expression  is  given  to  the  conceptions 
oftlicmind.  What  is  lo  be  aimel 
at  is,  to  obtain  inicllectual  con- 
ceptions which  arc  clear  and  a»lL»- 
quate  to  the  idea,  and  a  verbal  ex- 
presijion  which  is  also  clear  and 
adequate  to  the  mental  conception. 
In   this  direction  lies  the  true  path 


of  progress  in  Chrlstbn  pMla 
It  is  a  continual  cflTort  to  app« 
moro  clearly  and  adequately 
intelligence  the  conceptions  gi' 
our  reflective  reason  by  rev«^ 
and  to  express  these  concx?ptioai 
clearly  and  intelligibly  in  hmj 
Hence,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  o 
is  concerned,  philosophy  cail 
strive  after  formulas  whieh  6 
adequately  the  conception  e] 
in  every  mind  which  has  brouj 
idea  of  God  into  reflective  coai 
ness.  If  this  be  true  relative!/ 
common  mind,  it  must  be  so 
more  relatively  to  the  inal 
philosophic  mind  of  the  world, ' 
ially  the  instructed  theological 
of  the  church,  where  philusopb 
theology  are  developed  in  a  se; 
form*  The  individual  may  rc^f 
that  part  of  theology  which 
intelligence  has  appropriate 
assimiiated  to  itselft  and  may 
advance  ftcienco  by  liis  refl 
But  he  cannot  possibly  cut 
oSi  from  the  intellectual  tradttid 
the  continuity  of  intelleetual  u 
which  his  reason  lives  and  act^ 
out  perpetrating  •       '  '     il 

We  de<9pisc  and  i  jj 

1  '  "  y  or  theolii^'y  which  { 
i  the  great  vital  curroj 
puI&^aliua  of  traditional  wisdol 
science.  Wy  despise  also  that 
merely  repeals  what  it  has  l6 
unle^^s  It  has  Itrsi  made  an  lute 
judgment  that  this  bi,  in  regl 
whatever  matter  is  under  dkd 
ihtj  ultimatum  that  human  reaAC 
attain,  Oae  may  do  aorao  go 
rei>eating  and  explaining  to 
what  arCt  for  him,  iho  last  and 
perfect  woMd!  of  wisdom  whi 
has  found  in  studying  Ihe  wo 
the  great  and  wise  teachera  of 
Thii  gives  him  no  claim  to  bo  ! 
ed  as  au  original  thinker  or  * 
He  diffuses  but  he  does  not  ai 
Bciencj'.  It  h  better  to  do  ihil 
to  full  into  error  and  folly,  or  ai 
to  waste  time  and  paper,  by  ' 
striving  after  originality  for 
soke,  or  from  a  silly  motlTi 
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gloiy.  Or  one  may  really  advance 
BcieDce  by  original  and  valuable 
thoQglits  wliich  arc  an  elaboration  of 
tbe  truth  that  haa  hitherto  rtmmincd 
in  a  crude  form  ;  by  a  betfcr  analysis 
or  ^-nthcsis  of  common,  universal 
conceptions ;  if  nothing  more,  al  least 
b}'  a  better  verbal  expression  and 
a  mitiv  distmct  and  intelligible  mctli- 
oJ  of  exposition.  For  ouwclvcrs,  we 
ani  satisfied  to  exphiin  and  diflusc 
(liat  visdom  which  we  have  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
fuQDd  tliinkers,  especially  those  who 
liavc  created  or  embellished  Catholic 
theology.  We  strike  out  no  new  and 
anknown  path.  Wc  do  not  ja-etend 
tvtin  to  push  forward  into  any  uiiex- 
plon-d  region  in  the  old  one.  All 
that  13  in  this  treatise  may  probably 
be  found  elsewlicre,  and  by  many  will 
he  ivcognizcd  as  already  familiar  to 
tliem.  Although  we  do  not  choose  to 
Uitlen  our  i>ages  with  citations  and 
tfiawiccs,  the  reader  may  rely  on  it 
tliat  in  the  main  we  follow  the  com- 
ajon  current  of  Catholic  theology. 
If  wc  sometimes  deviate  from  it,  wc 
A^^  still,  in  most  instances,  following 
the  steps  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
?iant  pioneers  who  have  gone  on  be- 
fore, leaving  a  broad  trail  to  direct 
tlic  weaker  traveller  in  the  path  of 
t«encc. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  applicable 

tocTcjy  subject  treated  in  these  essays. 

In  relation  to  the  special  subject  now 

5*nder  consideration,  wc  arc  very  anx- 

**«•  Dot  to  seem  captious  or  rash  in 

^nicising  the  common  methods  of  ar- 

S'jnent    employed     by    theologians. 

*Vc  recognize  the  substantial  soliility 

^'the  doctrine  of  God  contained  in 

||ie  beat  philosophers  of  all  ages,  so 

^jr  M  it  agrees  with  revehition ;  and 

^  perfect  soundness  and  complete- 

'j«Bof  the  doctrine  as  taught  by  Chris- 

^  theologians.    It  is  only  the  foim 

^  method  that  we  intend  to  criticise, 

^  &r  as  theological  doctrine  is  con- 

^**»ed;  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 

P^Ij  human  and  rational  element  of 

fiSaiophji  ^^J  that  which  is  pccul- 

^toiDdiTidiudBy  schools,,  or  periods, 


and  not  that  which  is  common  and  uni- 
versal. Let  us  rcmcmber  that  wo  are 
not  reasoning  as  sceptics,  and,  begin- 
nhig  from  a  principle  of  philosopliic 
doubt,  ignoring  all  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, and  striving  to  work  our  way  up- 
waixl  to  soinolhing  positive  and  cer- 
tain. "NVIicther  we  are  po:5ilivcly 
CIu-Lsiian  in  our  belief  or  not,  we  are 
taking  the  viewing-point  of  Cliristian 
faith,  and  making  a  survey  of  the 
pi-ospcct  visible  to  the  eye  from  that 
point.  It  presents  to  urt  the  complete- 
ly develo|)od  idexi  of  God  as  always 
known  and  always  believed  with  cer- 
titude. What  we  are  to  do,  then,  is 
to  find  the  mo-st  adequate  expression 
of  that  which  faith  has  believed  and 
reason  been  able  to  understand  during 
all  time  respecting  God.  We  stand 
not  alone,  in  the  ignorance  of  our  iso- 
lated, individual  minils,  to  create  by  a 
slow  and  hiborious  task  the  truth  and  the 
belief  of  which  our  souls  feel  the  neecL 
We  sLand  in  union  with  the  human 
race,  always  in  possession  of  at  least 
the  elements  of  truth.  We  stand  in 
union  with  that  fjxvoi*ed  portion  of  the 
human  race  which  has  always  clearly 
and  distinctly  believed  in  the  absolute 
truth  of  the  being  and  infinite  perfection 
of  God,  and  in  a  distinct  revelation 
from  him.  We  are  about  to  examine 
this  universal  belief,  and  these  intelli- 
gent judgments  of  cultivated  universal 
human  ix»ason,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  principles  and  judgments  of 
our  own  reason.  To  ascertain  what 
Christian  Catholic  faith  is,  and  how 
it  is  i*adlcated  in  an  intelligent  indu- 
bitable certitude  of  reason — this  is 
what  we  are  about  to  attempt ;  and 
the  first  j)art  of  our  task  is  to  exam- 
ine the  Christian  conception  of  God, 
as  exi)ressedin  theistic  philosophy  and 
Catholic  theology.  We  intend  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  original,  primitive,  con- 
stitutive idea  of  huimm  reason,  brought . 
into  distinct,  reflective  consciousness ; 
made  intelligible  to  the  understandmg, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  immediately  intelli- 
gible in  itself,  by  analogy ;  and  correct- 
ly expressed  by  the  sensible  signs  of 
language. 


DXFFEBSHT    METHODS    OP    PEOVnCO 
THG   BHISra  OF   GOD. 

It  is  evident  that  we  Ijiivo  no  direct 
inlt'Uet'lual  vision  or  Iw^holding  of  God. 
The  Bou]  is  eepamted  from  liim  by  an 
iafinitc  luid  imp;w8Jible  uby»^s.  We 
cannot  now  take  inio  uccount  ihe  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  any  who 
have  been  elevated  to  an  inlellectual 
condition  different  from  that  which  \a 
pmpcr  to  our  present  state  on  ejirth. 
Apiart  from  such  exceptions,  the  soul 
even  of  the  higli  est  contemplative  never 
directly  beholds  God  himself.  In  the 
words  of  8t.  Au^stine ;  **  Videri  autem 
divinitna  hamaoo  vi^u  nullo  modo 
[Wtest ;  sed  eo  visu  videtur,  quo  jam 
qui  vident,  non  homines  sed  ultra  homi- 
nea  sunt,"  **Tho  divinity  can  in  no  way 
be  eeca  by  huraan  virion :  but  It  is 
Been  by  a  vision  of  such  a  kbid  that 
they  wlio  eec  by  it  are  not  men,  but 
arc  more  than  men*"*  Neither  have 
we  the  power  to  comprehend  tlie  in- 
Jtrinsic  necessity  of  God's  beinfj  and 
the  intimate  reason  and  nature  of  Ids 
self-existence.  If  we  liad  a  natural 
power  of  seehig  Gotl  innned lately*  we 
would  be  naturally  boatified,  and  all 
error  or  sin  would  be  irapoeslble. 
Moreover,  wc  have  not  even  a  formed 
and  developed  conception  of  God  in- 
nate to  our  reason,  sneh  as  thai  which 
the  instructed  and  educated  rea^ton  can 
acquire.  For,  if  we  had,  it  wonld 
be  in  all  minda  alike  without  excep- 
tion;  everywhere  and  under  all  cir- 
ainiBtaneee  the  same,  withont  any 
need  of  previous  reflection  or  instnic- 
tion.  What,  then,  is  the  genesis  of  our 
rational  conception  and  belief  of  the 
divine  being  and  attnbiUea  ?  How  h 
it  evident  tliat  God  really  is  ? 

The  arguments  employed  by  pliilos- 

hera  are  usnally  divided  into  two 
those  called  apriort^  and  those 
ipotimori. 

An  argument  a  prion  is  one  which 
deiluees  a  truth  from  another  truth  of 
a    prior  and   more  universal    order. 

•  DoTrla.Ub.U.c.a. 


Therefore,  to  prove  the  _ 
a  priorif  we  must  go  back  ft 
either  reaOy  and  in  itself  ai 

to  his  being^,  or  antecedent  in 
itivc  idea  df  reason.     That  i 
tliere  must  be  an  ideal  world 
logically  antecedent  to  God,  i 
pendent  of  lilm  ;  an  eternal 
tilings  whi«h    is  in  itself  n 
and  intelligible  to  our  reaac 
it  has  any  idea  of  God.     Or 
primitive^  eongtitutive  idea  of 
son  must  bc^  an  idea  of  some 
l)eing  of  this  natuix?  which  19 
and  which  in  the  real  order  i 
Icccdenl  to  Gotl,  but  only  at 
to  him  in  the  order  of  humai 
and  knowledge.     If  the  fkm 
God  is  not   the  first  cause, 
principle,     the    infinite    and 
truth    in    himself,    the     abfi^ 
senee,  and    the  immediate   c 
his  own  intelligence.     The  1 
eeptiun  of  God    which  h  9011 
pi'oved  is  d^'Stroyed  an<l  rem 
intelligible*     This   will   nppc 
clenrly  when  we  come  to  dove 
fully  hereafter  the  idea  of 
his  attributes.     In  the  orde 
iK'ing  there  is  and  can  be  nc 
fore  God*     There  is  no  cause 
eiple,   no    truth »  no   InieUig 
mojtj  uni\ersul  than   God»  i 
to  him,  from  which  his  Iwdn 
deduced   as   a  consequence. 
sense,  then,  an  a  prion  arg 
the  being  of  God  is  imposgil 
If  the  second   nltematiTf 
thnt  wc  have  a  primitive  idea 
thing  in  our  minds  which  is 
idea  of  Gwl,    the  onier   of 
reason,  of  human  though t^ 
harmony   with  the    real   or 
apprehend  the  unreal  and  nc 
"We  ace  things  as  they  arc 
not  as  they  tiw*    Tlie  reae 
hends  the  abstract,  ideal  un 
eternal  nature  ot^  things,  th 
necessary  truth,  iis  anteced* 
and  independent   of  him,  \ 
not  so.      If  this  were    eo, 
never  attain  to  the  true  id« 
as  before  all  things  and  Um 
of  alL     For  reason  muj»l  1 
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OQidiDg  to  its  primaiy  and  constitutive 
idea  and  its  necessary  law  of  thought. 
If  in  this  constitutive  idea  there  is 
Mmething  before  God  from  which,  as 
ft  prior  principle,  a  more  universal 
tnuh,  the  being  of  God  is  deduced  as 
a  coDscquence  and  a  secondar}'  truth, 
ve  most  always  look  at  things  in  this 
way,  and  can  never  directly  behold 
the  real  order  of  being  as  it  is.  Thus 
ve  can  never  attain  the  true  idea  of 
God  while  we  apprehend  any  intelli- 
gible object  of  thought  as  prior  to  him 
vho  is  really  prior  to  all,  and  must 
be  apprehended  as  prior  or  else  falsely 
apprehended. 

An  h  priori  argument  in  this  sense 
is,  therefore,  as  impossible  as  in  the 
other. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  partic- 
olarij-  some  of  the  so-called  a  priori 
uguments. 

One  id  an  argument  from  the  concop- 
tioDS,or,  as  they  arc  commonly  called, 
the  ideas^  of  space  and  time.  It  pro- 
eeeddthos :  We  have  an  idea  of  infinite 
space,  smd  of  infinite  time,  as  nccessa- 
>7  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things. 
Bo  what  we  will,  we  cannot  banish 
these  ideas,  or  avoid  thmking  of  space 
ud  time  as  necessary  and  eternal. 
Therefore,  there  is  an  infinite,  eternal 
being,  of  whoso  existence  space  and 
tiaic  are  the  necessary  effects. 

This  argument  dazzles  the  mind  by 
fteeitain  splendor  and  overwhelms  it 
bj  a  certain  profundity  and  vastness 
rf  conception,  but  yet  leaves  it  con- 
faedand  overpowered  rather  than  con- 
viooed.  It  will  not  bear  analysis,  as 
I^ibnitz  has  successfully  proved  in 
Itt  lettere  to  Adam  Clarke,  who  dc- 
foided  it  with  all  the  acuteness  and 
iDSaniity  which  his  subtle  and  penc- 
^latmg  intellect  could  bring  to  bear  on 
k  question. 

XodiiDg  is,  or  can  be,  which  is  not 
^  God  or  the  creation  of  God. 
Space  and  time,  therefore,  are  either 
Attributes  of  God,  or  created  entities, 
if  they  have  any  being  or  existence  in 
Aonaelves  at  alL  They  are  either 
identical  with  the  essence  of  Gt)d, 
orthey  aie  indnded  within  the  crea- 


tion and  only  coeval  and  co-extensive 
with  it ;  tliat  is,  bounded  by  finite  and 
precise  limits  of  succession  and  exten- 
sion. If  the  former,  in  perceiving 
them  wc  perceive  God  directly. 
This  is  not  affirmed  by  the  argument, 
which  asserts  that  they  are  effects  of 
God's  being  and  external  to  it.  If  the 
second,  they  are  not  infinite ;  the  idea 
of  their  infinity  and  necessity  is  an  illu- 
sion, and  no  argument  can  be  derived 
from  it.  It  is,  beside,  impossible  to 
conceive  of  space  and  time  as  entifies. 
or  existing  things,  distinct  and  separ- 
ate from  ether  existences,  and  having 
certain  defined  limits.  The  language 
used  by  those  who  distinguish  them 
botli  from  God  and  creation,  and  call 
them  necessary  effects  of  the  being  of 
God,  is  simply  unintelligible.  Their 
conception  of  infinite  space  and  time 
is,  as  Leibnitz  calls  it,  a  mere  idol  of 
the  fancy,  a  phantasm  representing 
nothing  real.  There  is  no  intelligible 
conception  of  space  and  time  as  dis- 
tinct both  from  God  and  creation. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  order  of 
i-eality  or  of  thought  as  a  necessary 
effect  of  Grod's  being,  or  any  effect  ex- 
cept that  produced  by  his  free  crea- 
tive act.  Into  the  idea  of  God  noth- 
ing enters  except  God  himself.  Sup- 
posing that  God  exists  alone  with- 
out having  created,  when  we  think  of 
God  we  think  of  all  that  can  be 
thought  as  actual.  His  being  fills  up 
his  Qvm  intelligence,  of  which  it  is  the 
only  and  complete  object.  Into  u 
true  conception  of  that  being  our  no- 
tions of  space  and  time  cannot  enter. 
Nevertheless,  in  apprehending  space 
and  time  there  must  be  some 
real  and  intelligible  idea  which 
is  .apprehended.  This  idea  is  the 
possibility  of  creation,  which  in  God 
is  necessary  and  infinite.  By  his 
very  essence,  God  has  the  power  to 
create,  and  this  power  is  unlimited. 
The  idea  of  a  created  universe  neces- 
sarily includes  the  idea  of  its  exist- 
ence in  space  and  time^  The  possi- 
bility of  space  and  time  are,  therefore, 
included  in  the  possibility  of  creation, 
and  as  no  limits  can  be  placed  to 
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iho  onf%  so  none  can  be  placed  to  the 
other.  Our  nj^ircliensirm  of  inlini((» 
;-pacc  and  tim«'  is  an  appivliensinn  of 
the  infinite  possilHlity  of  en-iition  in 
(Jo<l.  AVc  ajiprt'hfnd  TJod  nndcr  the 
intnition  (»f  the  infinite,  tho  ncces- 
.-■niy,  and  tht^  etenial.  Tiiis  intui- 
tion of  th(^  infinite  enters  int(»  all  our 
ihouj^hti*.  And  therc»fore,  liovvrvtT 
inncli  Ave  may  extend  onr  eone«*ption 
of  actual  duration  or  extension  in  re- 
pml  to  the  created  universe,  we  nnist 
ah<*ajs  think  the  possibility  of  tliat 
diinition  and  exten-^ion  belli;:  in- 
eirased  (rvcn  to  infinity.  Ideal  sj«aee 
and  time  is  that  which  we  appn*hend 
of  iT-al  space  and  time,  willi  tiie 
tliouf^ht  of  their  possible  extf  n>ion  to 
infinity  included.  K'-al  f-paee  and 
time  arc  not  <'ntities  distinet  in  them- 
selves but  rehitions  of  tMieecssion  and 
eo-existenee  among  cn-ated  thinjrs. 
As  in  C^kI  alone,  as  distinet  frnm 
.realion,  th(?iv  is  nothin;^  intelligible 
but  the  divine  beinjr,  FO  in  the  erea- 
tion  there  is  nothing;  intelli;iible  but 
thai  which  (Jfnl  ha»  ereatcfl.  (iod 
and  the  existenees  whieh  (Ind  has 
niadt^  are  all  that  the  mind  ean  think. 
Take  away  God  and  finite,  real 
:hinprs ;  n(»thinj:if  remains.  Think  of 
(jikI  as  not  <*reatinpr,  and  (Iod  is  the 
soU»  object  of  tin  night.  Add  to  this 
the  tliou«rlit  of  (Jo<l  creating,  and  yon 
have  i\\\\w  ereated  entities.  But  you 
hav(?  nothing  more  ;  and  if  you  fancy 
lh<*re  is  anylliing  mon*,  such  as  space 
and  time  in  the  abstract,  you  have  u 
phantasm  or  idol  of  the  imagination, 
which  is  nothing.  Keal  Hpaee  and 
time  nuist  be  relations  of  existing 
things,  and  ideal  space  and  time 
lh<i  iMissibility  of  relalionti  among 
things  whieh  might  be  ;  or  they  ai-e 
nothing.  Di'stroy  real  enliti«^s, and  you 
destroy  all  ri-al  i*elalions.  Deny  the. 
jiossibility  of  real  entities,  and  yon 
destroy  all  ideal  relations.  This  an- 
sw(!rs  the  jaizzling  question  some- 
times asked,  "Can  Goi  annihi- 
liite  fipace  ?"  lie  can  annihilate  ixal 
space  ])y  annihilating  the  real  uni- 
verec  from  which  it  is  inseparable. 
He  cannot  annihilate  ideal  space,  be- 


cause it  is  in  himself,  as  incladed  m 
his  (temal  idea  of  the  possible  croh 
tion.  or  of  his  own  infinite  power  ti 
create.  Our  apprehensions  of  spitt 
and  time  are  in  the  intelligible  and 
nf»t  in  the  sensible  world.  The  Mna- 
ble  fonn  which  they  have  n*sults  fron 
the  universal  law  that  all  intelligible 
cniieeptions  come  to  us  through  tk 
pen<ible,  and  represented  to  a 
tinx>ngh  Pens i ble  signn.  They  moit 
ultimately  terminate  hi  the  idea  tf 
Ciod  as  pure  siurit,  whliout  extensioB 
or  successive  duration.  "When  *• 
think  of  extension  in  space  we  imagine 
a  material  figure,  or  an  atmosphere 
who>;e  circumference  we  extend 
further  and  further  in  all  direciiooii 
"When  we  think  of  duration  in  tinWi 
we  think  of  a  succession  of  material 
or  intellectual  actions,  whose  eerid 
we  extend  backwaixl  into  the  ]ia»t  or 
forward  into  the  futun>.  But,  no 
matter  bow  far  we  carry  these  procc* 
es,  a  definite  and  limited  extension 
and  duration  is  all  that  we  iwich.  It 
is  iniiK>ssible  that  the  idea  of  infinite 
s[>aee  and  duration  should  be  actually 
realized  in  the  order  of  finite  and 
cii;ated  things.  The  im[X)ssibility  of 
placing  any  limit  to  them  whieh  hhall 
be  final  must,  therefbif,  be  referrtd  to 
an  idea  iK^iyond  all  relations  of  space 
and  time,  and  truly  infinite,  which  wo 
imperf(!Ctly  apprehend  by  analogy 
through  tliese  ix'lations.  This  is  the 
idea  of  God  as  having  an  infinite 
power  to  creati^  which  is  inexhausti- 
Ide  by  any  actual  creation,  howcrer 
\ast.  Only  in  this  way  is  the  idea 
intelligible,  and  we  must  afiirm  God 
as  real  and  infinite  iKiing  before  ifO 
ean  C')rrectly  a[>prdiend  it. 

It  may  \m  said  that  this  is  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  argument  froU 
space  and  time.  AVe  arc  williiig 
to  admit  that  it  is  what  these  eminCBt 
writers  ivally  had  in  their  mindii 
I5ut  it  appears  to  us  that  they  have  ex* 
jii-essed  it  without  sufficient  clcamcel 
and  i>recision,  by  reason  of  the  confix 
sion  which  prcvails  in  modem  pbilofiO- 
pliy,  and  tluit  it  is  not  really  an  a/wv 
ori  argument,  since  it  cannot  be  lude 
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hoot  offirmiog  the  idea 
r  to  all  other  ideas  in 
ought  as  well  as  in  the 

rament  is  derived  from 
of  conceiving  that  there 
jsolutcly  perfect.  We 
lat  there  is  a  being  pos- 
ible  perfections.  Butac- 
8  a  perfection.  There- 
aceive  of  a  being  pos- 
rfection,  wo  must  con* 
as  having  actual  exist- 

ts  merely  to  saying  that 
ce  enters  into  our  con- 
i.  Where  is  the  proof 
3ption  is  not  merely  in 
►oes  the  fact  tliat  we  are 
x)nception  of  God  prove 
ly  exists?  Some  will 
Because  it  is  absurd 
t  the  mind  can  form  an 
lan  itself,  and  conceive 
order  of  being  greater 
)rdcr.  It  is,  indeed,  ab- 
B  absurdity  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  show- 
ssibility  of  finding  any 
ioson  prior  to  the  idea 
at  which  the  reason  por- 
ing ?  Then  the  idea  of 
he  affirmation  of  an  in- 
It  is  impossible  to  con- 
sible  being  greater  than 
^,  because   the  real  be- 

affirmed  as  infinite  in 
^ason.  The  very  idea 
I  to  prove  real  presents 
o  the  reason  before  we 
the  process  of  proving  it. 
)r  to  every  principle  we 
r  as  the  most  ultimate 
niversoL  There  cannot 
ling  from  which  we  can 
i  to  that  which  is  itself 
We  have  begun  by 
conclusion  as  tlie  basis 

At  the  end  of  our  ar- 
ne  back  to  our  starting- 

h  the  reason  perceives 

What,  then,  is  it?    It 

at  it  is  an  abstract  idea. 


If  so,  this  a  fyriori  argument  proves 
only  that  the  actual  existence  of  God 
is  conceivable,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  there  is  no  Gk)d.  It  may 
even  make  his  real  existence  appear 
to  be  probable,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  arguments  usually  em- 
ployed. At  best,  however,  it  leaves 
the  idea  of  God  always  under  the  form 
of  an  hypothesis,  and  affords  no  pro- 
tection against  the  comiption  of  the 
idea  by  pantheistic  and  materialistic 
notions.  Where  is  the  passage  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  the 
mental  conception  to  the  objective  re- 
ality ?  If  our  conceptions  of  Grod  lie 
in  the  order  of  an  abstract  world,  and 
it  is  not  the  reality  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  reason,  how  can  we 
ever  obtain  certitude  that  there  is  a 
real  world  corresponding  to  that  ab- 
stract world  which  exists  in  our  own 
mind  ?  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  mod- 
em materialism  which  is  conducting 
vast  numbers  as  near  to  absolute 
atheism  as  the  mind  by  its  own  nature 
13  able  to  go.  For  the  class  of  men  al- 
luded to  there  are  no  realities  except 
those  of  the  sensible  world.  The  spir- 
itual world  of  dogmatic  truth,  relig- 
ious obligation,  and  supernatural 
hopes,  is  ignored  and  neglected  as 
merely  abstract,  hypothetical,  and  hav- 
ing at  best  but  a  dubious  claim  on  our 
attention  ;  ono  which  may  with  safety 
and  prudence  be  practically  set  aside  for 
the  more  obvious  claims  of  the  present 
life.  The  entire  falsity  of  this  whole 
philosophy  of  tho  abstract,  and  the 
nullity  of  all  abstractions  considered 
as  self-subsisting  objects  of  thought, 
will  be  more  directly  shown  hereafter. 
For  the  present  we  say  no  more  on 
this  head,  but  proceed  to  consider  an- 
other form  in  which  the  argument 
from  abstract,  h  priori  principles  is 
presented. 

We  have  an  idea  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  as  being  necessary, 
universal,  and  eternal.  Therefore 
there  must  be  a  being  in  whose  mind 
these  ideas  exist,  or  of  whom  these 
qualities  can  be  affirmed.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  answered  in  answering 
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the  foregoing  one,  with  wliicli  it  nearly 
eoinddcsi*  Arc  tbeso  ideas  tibstraef, 
independent  of  reality,  antecedent  to 
the  i d ea  of  real ,  concrete  beln g  ?  The  n 
they  are  forms  of  the  mind,  ond  leave 
it  without  a  direct  perception  of  the 
existence  of  a  real,  concrete  beings  in- 
finitely good,  bt^aulifu!,  and  tnic ;  or 
rather,  the  infinite  goodness,  beauty, 
luid  truth  in  himself.  Are  these  ideas 
immediate  affirmations  of  this  real 
being  ?  Tlien  we  liave  lost  again  our 
apriori  principle,  by  finding  that  ibc 
conclusion  is  actually  prior  to  it. 
Eitber  we  afiirm  the  intuition  of  the 
concrete,  real  object,  from  which  the 
abstract  conception  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true  h  derived^  or 
wo  can  prove  only  the  existence  of 
these  conceptions  iu  the  mind,  and  can- 
not argue  from  the  conceptions  to  the 
reality,  or  in  any  way  perceive  clearly 
the  existence  of  the  rculity  in  an  order 
txtemal  to  our  own   mind. 

Let  us  pass  now  lo  the  arffument 
called  a  posiertori.  This  is  a  mo  I  hod 
of  reasoning  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  foi'mer ;  in  which  we  proceed  from 
effects  to  their  ciiuses,  and  from  par- 
ticulai^  to  the  universal.  Wo  en- 
deavor to  prove  the  existence  of  God 
from  certain  facb  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  nnlesa  they  arc  regartl- 
€d  as  effects  of  an  absolute  first  cause. 

We  may  cont?ider  this  argument 
from  two  diBiinct  points  of  view*. 
First,  wo  may  take  it  as  an  effort  to 
deduce  the  exiilence  of  God  from  a 
great  number  of  facts,  m  the  i-e^ult  of 
our  knowled^g^e  of  these  particular 
facts;  an  effort  to  prove  by  experi- 
ment and  observation  an  hypothesis 
which  is  proposed  as  a  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  universe. 
We  ftuppoiie  that  we  bcj^n  without  the 
idea  of  God.  We  acquire  the  know  ledge 
of  particular  facts  through  sensation 
and  ixjflection.  By  noting  a  great  nam- 
l)er  of  facts,  and  reflecting  upon  them, 
wc  ascend  to  general  and  abstract 
tmths.  end  as  a  last  result  arrive  at  the 
conception  of  the  being  of  God  as  the 
most  nnivcrsal  truth,  aiid  the  one 
which  is  the  sum  of  all  probabilities. 


\n  this ' 
ritJtAi 


In  the  second  place, 
this  argument  as  a  methc 
festing  the  way  m  winch  the  I 
the  first  cause  is  shown  fortb 
universe.  The  idea  of  God 
affirmed,  and  the  due  explid 
the  facts  of  the  universe  is  tb 
onst rated  to  be  only  an  ex] 
of  the  idea  of  God  as  first 
The  universe  is  shown  to  be  ^ 
ble  in  its  cause,  and  apart  fron 
unintelligible.  Taken  in  this  ' 
argument  is  identical  vr* 
we  are  about  lo  prop 
later. 

Taken  in  the  former  ee 
a  demonstration  of  the 
God.  Suppose  that  we  can  l3 
reason  without  the  idea  of  cal 
we  can  never  establish  its  vi 
by  induciion.  Khminate  the 
self-subsisting,  necessary,  etef 
ing,  and  suppose  It  unknown,  { 
ined;  we  can  never  rise  abi 
jmrticular,  isobted  senaatioi 
perceptions  of  which  we  aj 
scions.  It^  the  fsR^ts  which  ax^ 
effects  are  intelligible  in  (beia 
they  imply  no  cause*  and  none 
proved  from  tlicm.  Iftltoyar< 
telligiblc  iu  ihomselves,  Ihcy  H 
the  first  intelligible  only  il 
cause,  and  the  idea  of  caufto  , 
mate  in  the  mind,  antccedenl 
knowledge  of  particulai's,  tl 
premised  of  every  conchislol 
cannot  then  be  proved  as  this 
siou  of  any  svllogism;  for  Ji| 
moms  start  from  it  as  Ibc  pi 
idea  and  fii^t  principle  of  ii3aa 

This  method  of  argument 
lo  that  sceptical  system  of  phi] 
which  came  in  vogue  with  the 
gy  of  Protestantism,  and  hi 
ever  since  working  out  il 
results.  It  is  the  principle  dj 
gration,  doubt,  and  denial^  dm 
ii*om  the  domain  of  revealed 
into  the  order  of  rational ; 
Kant|  the  great  master  of  this 
ophy,  and  one  of  the  principd 
of  modern  thought,  carried  i 
philosoiiby  to  tho  denial  of  u] 
bHity  of  science,  and  the 
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scientific  knowledge  of  Grod,  immor- 
talitjy  and  moral  obligation.     Having 
swept  all  natural  and  revealed  tnitlis 
oat  of  the  domain  of  pure    reason, 
he  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  establish 
their  aathoritj  in  the  sphere  o^practl- 
ra/ reason.    The  individual  man  and 
the  homan  race  need  the  belief   in 
God  to  keep  them  in  the  order  requir- 
ed for  their  well-being.     Therefore 
wc  maj    believe    that    there    is   a 
God.      It  is    needless    to    saj  that 
these   ^ctates    of   practical     reason 
are  not  respected  by  those  wlio  carr}- 
oot  consistently  and  boldly  the  scepti- 
cal philosophy.     The  ravages  made 
by  the  principle  of  scepticism  among 
those  who  have  cast  o£f  all  traditional 
belief  in  Christianity  aro  obvious  to 
allejes.    But  it  is  not  so  gencmlly 
•eknowledged  that  the  same  philoso- 
]ft7  has    had  a  wide  and    baneful 
influence    over    Christian     theology. 
Some  Christian  writers  would  avowed- 
ly sweep  away  science  to  give  place  to 
fiuth,  not  reflecting  that  faith  tumbles 
to  the  ground  when  its  rational  basis 
is  removed.    Others  follow  the  metb  • 
od  of  philosophic  doubt  and  the  max- 
ios  of  a  philosophy  constructed  upon 
to  method,  a  method  which  is  alto- 
gether unfit  to  be  a  medium  of  the 
nuiooal     explanation    of    Christian 
dogmas.    Hence,  there  is   a  schism 
between    theology    and    philosophy, 
ktTmg   both    these    sciences    in    a 
Bntihuied  condition.      The  manifest 
losdeqoacy  of  the  common  philosophi- 
«1  system  bi-ings  it  into  contempt, 
iDdmduccs  the  effort  to  transfer  the 
*ttt   of   all   certitude  and  all  tnic 
*i«co  to  thcolog}'.    Theology  can- 
^  make  the  first  step  without  a 
^  of  rational  certitude  for  faith  and 
farooodusionB  drawn  from  premises 
vhieh  are  furnished  by  faith.     Consc- 
?>artly  her  efforts   to  walk  on   air 
''ttnit  to  her  discredit,  and  theology 
&Ib  into  contempt.     This  ends   in 
adopting  Kant's  practical  reason  as 
As  basis  of  religious  belief.     Philoso- 
phy and  theology,  as  sciences  of  the 
iciest  order,  are  deserted.     Religion 
is  defamled  and  explained    on    the 


ground  of   its    probability    and    its 
utility.     We  cannot  have  science  or 
make    our   belief  intelligible.     It  is 
safe    and    prudent    to  foUow   on  in 
the  way  the  gi*eat  majority  of  the  wise 
and  good  have  walked.     Let  us  do 
so,  and  silence  the  questionings  of  the 
intellect.*     Tlie   language  of  scepti- 
cism 1     This  is  the  mental  disease  of 
our  day.     Scepticism  in   regard   to 
the  docti'incs  of  revelation ;    scepti- 
cism in  regard  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son!    No  doubt,   if   faith  had    fuU 
sway,  and  no  false  philosophy  pre- 
vailed, theolog}'  would  be   sufficient 
by  itself.     For  it  contains  in  solution 
the  true  philosophy ;   and  the  simple, 
unsophisticated     Christian      iritellect 
will  take  it  up  and  absorb  it  naturally 
without  needing  to  have  it  adminis- 
tered in  a  separate  state.     But  where 
the  mind  has  been  sophisticated  by 
false  philosophy,  it  cannot  take  theolo- 
gy until  the  antidote  of  tnic  philoso- 
phy has  been  given  to  it.      Ilere  is  a 
lack  in  our  English-speaking  religious 
world.     And  tliis  lack   is,   perhaps, 
die   reason  why   some  of   the  best 
writers  6i>eak  so  uncertainly  of  the 
rational  basis   of   faith   in  revealed 
truths,  and  even  in  the  truth  of  God's 
existence.      While   they   affirm    the 
certitude  of  their  own  inward  belief, 
yot   they  acknowledge  that  they  can 
only  construct  an  argument  wliich  in 
philosophy  is  probable.     That  is  to 
say,   they    have    not    a    philosophy 
in    which     the     ground     of     their 
inward   certitude   i.s   expressed  in  a 
distinct  formula,  and  by  which  they 
can  make  their  rcadei-s  conscious  of  a 
similar  ground  of  certitude  in  them- 
selves.  They  have  no  philosophy  cor- 
respondhig    to    their    theology,   and 
therefore,  when  thoy  address  the  un- 
believing or  doubling  world,  they  are 
at  a  loss  for  a  briiJge  to  span  the 
chasm   lying  between  it  and  them- 
selves. 

There  is  at  present  a  laudable  and 

♦  Thepo  rcroarkB  arc  not  levelled  agaiust  any 
approved  eytftom  of  Catholic  pbilosophv,  but 
only  against  those  which  are  lu  vogue  lu  the 
non-Catholic  world,  or  among  certain  Catholic 
writers  of  a  modern  date. 
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encouraging  desire  manifested  by  the 
leading  thinkers  and  writers  of  differ- 
ent churches  to  bring  out  the  great 
fundamental  tnitli  that  God  is  the 
author  of  nature  and  revelation,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  stem  the  tide  of 
scepticism.  Guizot,  who  is  among  the 
most  eminent,  if  not  the  veiy  first,  of 
the  modem  advocates  of  orthodox 
Protestantism,  in  the  programme  of  a 
recent  work  in  defence  of  revealed  re- 
ligion which  he  has  published,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  differences 
between  his  own  co-religionists  and 
Catholics  are  of  minor  importance 
compared  to  the  great  pending  con- 
troversy with  modem  Ecepticism. 
This,  with  many  other  indications  of 
a  growing  cordiality  in  earnest  Prot- 
estants toward  Catholics  who  are 
similarly  earnest,  makes  us  hope  to 
receive  from  them  as  well  as  from  tlie 
members  of  our  own  communion  a 
respectful  and  candid^  hearing*  of 
what  we  have  to  s«iy  on  this  weighty 
subject. 

And  now,  having  done  with  tlie 
disagreeable  task  of  criticism,  we  en^ 
treat  of  our  readers,  if  they  have 
found  the  preliminary   treatment   of 


the  subject  we  are  on  abstnu 
wearisome,  to  resume  their  c 
and  push  on  a  little  further  up 
cent  toward  the  summit  of 
The  traveller  who  straggles  t 
thickets  and  over  rocks  toward  ' 
of  a  mountain  is  well  rewarded 
landscape  which  lies  below  and ; 
hun,  Ughted  up  by  the  radia 
the  full  orb  of  day.  So, 
reader,  whether  you  are  belie 
sceptic,  there  is  an  eminence 
us  which  we  can  attain,  from 
the  fair  landscape  of  natural  and 
natural  truth  is  visible  as  far 
outermost  boundaries  which  fad< 
into  the  infinite.  We  wish  t 
you  to  this  eminence,  and  to 
you  this  landscape  lighted  uj 
the. radiance  of  the  primal  soi 
light,  the  idea  of  Gody  the  self-lui 
centre  of  the  universe  of  thought 
wish  to  show  you  this  idea  of  i 
its  absolute  tmth  and  certitude ; 
ly  and  distinctly  visible  in  that  1: 
which  is  witWn  the  scope  < 
naked  eye  of  reason,  but 
boundaries  are  enlarged  an 
objects  magnified  by  the  aid  < 
gigantic  telescope  csdled  faith. 
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From  Once  a  Week 
A    MONTH    IN    KILKENNY. 

BY    W.    P.    LENNOX. 


EUB  is  Httle  to  attract  the  atten- 
ibe  trayeller  between  Dublin 
Ikeanj)  except  the  fine  range 
mtaina  and  the  Curragh  of 
.  The  Newmarket  of  Irc- 
a  Ta8t«  unbroken,  bleak  plain, 
ag  of  4,858  statute  acres.  It 
to  the  crown,  and  is  appro- 
to  racing  and  coursing,  the 
t  proprietors  having  the  prlvi- 
grazing  sheep  thereon.  The 
of  the  Curragh  is  appointed  by 
remment,  and  has  the  entire 
of  this  celebrated  property, 
race-meetings  that  take  place 
spot  it  is  nc^edless  to  speak,  as 
e  recorded  in  the  newspapers 
lay.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
iments  are  well  carried  out, 
Lzes  considerable,  the  number 
»  that  contend  for  them  great, 
J  sport  first-rate. 
r  changing  trains  at  Kilkenny, 
ed  Parsonstown,  where  a  car- 
awaited  m^f  to  convey  me 
xlstock,  the  hospitable  seat  of 
othcr-in-law,  the  Right  Hon. 
a  Tighe,  and  my  sister,  Lady 
Tighe. 

ioge,  anciently  called  Inis-teoc, 

larmingly  situated  small  town 

iking     the     Nore,     which     is 

by  a  picturesque  bridge  of 

:hes,  ornamented  on  one  side 

cmic  pilasters.     The  town  is 

tho  form  of  a  square,  which 

ilanted  with  Ume-trees  gives  it 

icarance  of  a  foreign  town.    In 

itro  of  the  square  is  a  small 

dUar,  based  on  a  pedestal  of 

This    was  the  shaft    of  an 

stone  cross,  and  bears  an  in- 


scription to  the  memory  of  David, 
Baron  of  Brownsfield,  one  of  the 
Fitzgerald  family,  who  died  in  1621. 
The  emerald  green  turf,  and  the  foli- 
age of  the  trees,  in  the  square,  give 
it  a  fresh  appearance,  and  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
stone  buildings.  Inistic^  was  once  a 
royal  borough,  and  famed  for  its  relig- 
ious establishments.  It  also  pos- 
sessed a  large  Augnstinian  monas- 
tery. All  that  now  remains  of  it  con- 
sists of  two  towers :  one  of  them  is  in- 
corporated with  the  parish  church; 
the  other  is  square  at  the  base  and 
octagonal  in  the  upper  stages.  Of 
Woodstock  itself,  I  will  merely  say 
that  the  house  contains  a  valuable 
library,  some  good  paintings;  the 
gardens  can  find  no  equal  in  the 
United  Eangdom;  and  the  gromids, 
laid  out  with  every  diversity  that 
wood  and  water  can  bestow,  are  per- 
fectly beautiful.  At  the  back  rises 
a  wooded  hill,  to  the  height  of  900 
feet,  the  summit  crowned  with  an 
ornamental  tower ;  and  as  the  demesne 
stretches  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  Nore,  there  are  some  mag- 
nificent views  of 

**  The  Btubborno  Nenvre,  whose  waters  groy, 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Ronteponte  bena  ;** 

which  may  be  described  in  tho  words 
of  the  poet  of  the  Tliames — 

"  Thongh  deep,  yet  clear ;  thongh  gentle,  yet  not 
dnU: 
Strong  without  rage;    without  overflowing 
ftSl." 

One  of  our  first  excursions  was  to 
Kilkenny,  on  our  way  to  which  city 
we  stopped  at  B^inef a  Bridge,  to 
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wftness  the  humors  of  a  horse-fair. 
This  small  town  is  famed  ud  having 
been  the  place  wheix*  the  Duke  of 
OrmoDclo  held  a  review  in  1704,  and 
which  attracted  such  hosis  of  visitoi-ii 
that  an  inn-keej)cr  is  said  to  have 
made  as  much  by  his  beds  as  paid  liLs 
rent  for  seven  years,  I  have  attend- 
ed many  fairs  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Fi-ance,  Hollaod,  Germany, 
and  Canada,  but  never  did  I  witneaa 
sucli  an  extraoi-dinary  sight  as  the 
one  Uiat  presented  itself  at  Bennet's 
Bridge.  The  haculet  itself,  and  its 
ontskirts,  were  filled  for  more  than  a 
mile  with  horses,  jjonies,  and 
rchicles,  attended  by  a  masA  of  peo- 
ple consisting  of  dealers,  farmei^, 
(jeasants,  tramps,  and  beggans. 
There  might  bo  seen  some  "art- 
ful dodger"  trying  to  palm  off  to 
one  less  experienced  than  himself  a 
spicy-looking  thorough-bred  nag,  whose 
legs  showed  evident  marks  ul'  many  a 
tuml  gallop,  declaring  that  for  speed 
the  animal  was  unequalled,  and  that 
there  wtxA  not  a  stone  wall  hi  the 
whole  county  that  could  stop  him; 
there  might  bo  noticed  a  gallant  col- 
onel of  hussiyra,  attended  by  hi^ 
**vot,^  seteeting  some  clever  three* 
yoar-olds,  with  which  to  recruit 
the  ranks  of  her  majesty's  service. 
**  Bedad,  gincrul,"  exclaims  the  ven- 
dor, **  with  such  a  regiment  of  horses 
you'd  ride  over  the  whole  French 
cavaJiy,  with  Napoleon  at  the  head 
of  it."*  "  A  broth  of  a  boy"  may  now 
bo  pointed  out,  chaining  a  stone  walJ, 
with  a  raw-boned  brute  iliat  never 
attempts  to  rise  at  it,  and  who,  turn- 
ing the  animal  round,  and  bucking 
him  strongly,  make^  an  afierturc,  ut 
the  same  moment  smgtng  a  snatch  of 
an  Irish  song,  most  appropriate  for 
the  occasion — "  Brave  Oliver  Crom- 
well he  did  them  so  pommel,  that  he 
miLJe  a  breach  in  her  battlements/' 
Next,  u  ragged  urchin,  witliout  shoes 
&od  stockuigs,  with  what  might  be 
termed  "  the  original  shocking  bad 
hat**  and  which^-on  the  pi*inciple 
of  exchange  no  robberv — I  was  credi- 
bly inlbnned  he  had  tiJken  from  a  field, 


set  up  to  scare  away  the 
Tlien  there  was  the  usual  nu| 
idlers  and  lookers-on,  and  on  i 
amount  of  hallooing,  shouUn^  I 
ing,  and  bellcnving. 

Aiter   devoling    on    hour 
humors  \}^  the  fair,  we  proce 
view   the   remains   of  the   ul 
Jerpoint,  which  was  founded  i 
by  Donogh,  King  of  Ossory, 
lercian  monks.     The  monks, 
arrival  of  the  Englisli,  had 
suflBcient  with   King  John   to 
confirmation  of  all  the  lands  best 
them  by  the    King  of   Ossor 
Edward  LIL,  in  the  thirty-foui 
of  his  reign,  at  the  inslanco  of 
then  abbot,  granted  him  a  cc 
tion  of  ionner  charters.    Olivci 
the  last  abbot,  surrenilertHl  tlti! 
on  the  18th  of  March,  the  81 
VIII,     It  then  possessed  aboo 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  Ian 
rectories,  the  altarages  and  tl 
thirteen  other  parishes  ;  all  the 
granted  in  the   reign   of  Phi 
Mary   to  James,  Earl   uf  Ol 
and  his  heirs  male,  to  hold  til 
at   the  yearly  rent   of  £49  ! 
It   is   an   inttresting   ruin,  ol 
worthy  llie  attention  of  *llie  I 
rian.     From  Jerpoint  we   pii 
to  Kilkenny  Castle,  tiie  homa 
Ormondes. 

Richaitl    Strongbow,   by   li| 
riago   with   Eva,   daughter    0 
mot.  King    of    Leinster,   can 
[H>ssession   of  a   great    part 
province  of  Leinster.     Henry 
finned  his  right,  with  tlie  res< 
of  the  mariume  ports.     On  be 
[lointed    Lord   Justice  of  Ire 
H7i3,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
lie  in  Kilkenny,  but  it   was  i 
finished   when  it  was  deraolifl 
the  insurgent  Irit^ln     Howev< 
liam,  Earl  Marshal,  desceud< 
Strongbow,  and  also  Lord  Ju 
1195  began  a  noble  pile  on 
extensiro  scale,  and  on  the 
site.     A  great  part  of  this  fini 
has  survived  the  couvnlsiond 
distracted  kingdom,  and  coutj 
tbid  iisij  a  conspicuoua  ocufid 
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fbe  city   of   Knkenny.      A    rifiing 
JSX(md  was  chosen,  which  on  one  side 
bsa  a  steep  and  abrupt  descent  to  the 
^^ver  Nore,  which  effectually  protects 
^  ft  OD  that  quarter  by  its  rapid  stream ; 
clic  other  sides  were  secured  by  ram- 
X>^ul6y  walls,  and  towers,  and  the  en- 
'^xaoce  is  through  a  lofly  gate  of  mar- 
ble of  the  Corinthian  order.    Hugh 
XLe  DeSpenser,  who  obtained  the  cas- 
xle  by  marriage,  in  September,  1391, 
ooflTcyed  it  and  its  dependencies  to 
James,  Earl  of  Ormonde.    In  later 
dijB,  the  castle  has  been  much  im- 
proved; the  tapestry    which    adorns 
tiic  walls  of  the  entrance-hall    and 
staiicase  exhibits  the  history  of  Deci- 
QS ;  it  is  admirably  executed,  and  the 
eobn  are  fresh  and  lively.    The  ball- 
room, which  is  of  great  length,  con- 
taung  a  fine  collection  of   portraits, 
hadscapes,  and  battle-pieces. 

From  the  castle  we  visited  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Canice,  which 
« the  largest  church  in  Ireland,  w^th 
the  exception  of  St.  Patrick's  and 
Chrigt  church,  Dublin.  There  are 
I  centre  and  two  lateral  aisles.  The 
nofofthcnave  is  supported  by  five 
pQbxB,  and  a  pilaster  of  black  marble 
CQ  each  side,  upon  which  are  formed 
tre  arches.  Each  lateral  aisle  is 
liglitcd  by  four  windows  below,  and 
tbe  eentral  aisle  by  five  above ;  they 
are  m  the  shape  of  quatrefoils.  The 
vigin  of  this  beautiful  structure  is 
Bwntain,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  it 
*ai  began  in  1180,  when  a  small 
dandi  vaa  erected  near  the  round 
tonr. 

^'Hngfa  Riifus  laid  the  foundation 

^^  a  noble    edifice,"    say    the    old 

Widen,  ^and    Bishop    Mapilton,  in 

188,  and  St.  Leger,  who   succeeded 

^   completed     the     fabric."      In 

^CKribiDg  the  church  of  St.  Canice, 

I  caonol  refrain  from  alluding  to  the 

'tttme  politeness  of  Father  Kava- 

^»gh,   a     Roman     Catholic    priest, 

tfc  devoted  his   time  to  my  party 

^   myself    in    pointing    out    the 

■  kintiea  of  this  venerable  ])ile. 

I     The  Block  Abbey  was  founded  by 

I  IFiDiam,  Earl  Marshal,  about  1225, 


for  Dominican  friars.  The  founder 
was  interred  here  in  1231,  and  three 
years  after  his  brother  Richard,  who 
was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the 
O'Mores  and  O' Conors  on  the  Cur- 
ragh  of  Kildare.  Henry  VIII. 
granted  this  monastery  to  the  bur- 
gesses and  commonalty  of  the  city 
of  Kilkenny.  In  the  time  of  the 
elder  James  it  8er\'ed  for  a  shire- 
house,  and  in  1G43  it  was  repaired, 
and  a  cliapter  of  the  order  held  in  it. 
Its  towers  are  light  and  elegant,  and 
some  of  the  windows  are  most  artisti- 
cally executed. 

St.  iVIarj-'s  church  contauis  some 
very  interesting  monuments,  among 
them  one  in  memory  of  Sir  Richard 
Shee,  dated  1C08,  willi  its  ten  sculp- 
tured figures  at  the  base.  There  is 
one  also  to  liis  brother,  Elias  Shee,  of 
whom  Ilolinshed  wrote  that  he  was 
"  a  pleasant -conceited  companion,  full 
of  mirth  without  gall."  On  an  un- 
pretending tablet  of  black  and  white 
marble  appears  the  following  in- 
scription: 

*' FREDERICK  GEORGE  HOWARD, 

SECOND    SON    OF    TUB    EARL    07    CARLISLE, 

Captain  op  the  OOtu  Reqixent. 
DIED  A.D.  11533,  -<ET.  28. 

"  Within  this  hallowed  alple,  mid  jjrief  sincere, 
FricndH,  coraradoi},  brothers  laid  younj;  Uow- 

ard'B  bier ; 
Gentle  and  brave,  his  country's  arms  ho  bore 
To  GaD^es'  stream  and  Ava*H  hostile  shore : 
His  God  through  war  and  shipwreclc  was  his 

shield. 
But  stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  pcaccfiil 

flcld. 
Thine  are  the  times  and  Avavs,  all-rr.linf?  Lord ! 
Thy  will  be  done,  acknowledged,  and  adored  I'' 

Tlie  above  lines  are  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  never 
went  near  Kilkenny  without  paying  a 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  brother. 
Poor  Howard  was  killed  by  leaping 
out  of  a  curricle,  which  was  run  away 
with  between  the  barracks  at  Kilken- 
ny and  Newtownbarry,  where  his  reg- 
iment was  quartenxl.  Another  mon- 
ument attracted  my  attention ;  it  bore 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
IVIajor-General  Sir  Denis  Pack, 
recording  the  military  career  of  this 
distinguished  soldier.  I  knew  the  do- 
ceased-oflScer  well  during  the  Belgian 
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campaigo^  and  a  thousand  i^colJoc- 
tions  sprang  up  in  my  mind  when  I 
saw  the  bust,  bj  Cliantrej,  of  as 
brave  a  nmn  as  e\^CT  servod  in  the 
British  army.     But  to  return. 

Although  the  salmon  fishing  in 
Ireland  has  in  many  rivers  §adly  de- 
gcnei^ted  within  a  few  yearR,  there  is 
still  excellent  sport  to  bo  had  in  many 
of  tlic  rivers  and  hikes.  The  Norc^ 
whieh  flows  through  llie  county  of 
Kilkenny,  would  be  a  firs  I -rate  river 
for  salmon  and  Irout  were  it  not  for 
the  number  of  weirs  and  the  illegal 
destruction  of  tlio  fish  by  cross-lines 
and  nets.  At  Mount  Juliet,  the  ro- 
mantic seat  of  Lord  Carrick,  and 
Narlandj?,  the  river  is  partially  pre- 
served ;  and  hei*t%  a^  at  Diinroore, 
the  property  of  Lord  Ormonde,  the 
angling  is  excellent.  The  general 
run  of  salmon  flies  suits  the  Noro ; 
they  should  be  tied  wilh  dobbing  of 
pig*8  wool,  and  a  pood  deal  of  j)ea- 
cock  in  the  wing.  For  trout,  the  or- 
dinary run  of  flies  will  be  found  to 
answer  well* 

Among  other  fishing  localities  in 
Xrehmd  may  be  mentioned  Lough 
Kec,  a  fine  sheet  of  walcr  about 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  8tu<ldcd  with 
ikumerous  islands,  around  tlie  shores 
of  which,  and  on  the  shoals,  trout 
abound.  The  lake  of  Allna,  about 
ten  miles  above  Macroom,  in  tlie 
county  of  Cork,  was  once  famous  lor 
trout  and  salmon,  wliich  have  of  late 
years  diminished  eonsiderubly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  pilic, 
the  tyrant  of  the  watei"s*  The  laltes 
of  Carvagh,  in  Kerry,  of  Inchiquin, 
of  Currana  (near  Derrynane),  Lough 
Kittane  (four  miles  from  Killarne}), 
Lough  Brm  (in  Kerry),  Lough  Ate- 
daun,  Lough  GUI  (in  Sligo),  and 
Lough  Erne,  are  well  supplied  whh 
trout  and  salmon;  while  the  fur- 
famed  lakes  of  KiUamey  will  furnish 
sport  to  those  who  seek  pastime,  in 
addiiiou  to  the  enjoyment  of  witness- 
ing the  most  beauUtul  and  romantic 
scenery  that  is  to  be  tbund  in  the 
Emenild  Isle.  The  rivers,  too, 
abound  in  fish.     Among  the  best  aio 


the     Liifey,    Lannc,    Tolba, 
Bhickwuter  (in   Cork),  Buir,  j 
Nirc  (a  mountain  stream  risinfl 
Waterford  mountains),  Shanno 
and  KilJahx*  (remarkable  for  i 
as    also    tor    the    gastroacnziM 
of  the  inhabitants  in  dressing  tl 
I  must  now  turn  from  tlio  4 
crafte"  to  otter- hunting,  a  spd 
carried  on   with  spirit  in  Oal 
land.     The   mepbilic    nature  j 
otter  renders  him  an  easy  pre« 
pm-suer^,  and  bis  scent  is  so 
that  a  good  hound  will  at  onoi 
lenge  iL     The  hxlging  of  this 
plunderer    is    called    his    hem 
couchj  nsd  his  occasional   lod 
and  passages  to  and  fro  arc  cal 
halU,     So  clever  is  ho  as  aa 
tcct  that  he  constructs  his  c-ji«q 
different    heights,    so    that,    U 
water  rise  or  fall,  he  has  a  dq 
ment.     Spring  is  the  best  Beai 
oltcr-bunting,  but  it  is  earned  a 
ing    the    summer   in    the     Ei 
Ijle;  and  a  day  with  the  ampl 
tyrant  of  the  finny  tribe  in  tfi< 
Nore,  which  I  enjoyed  last  S 
ber,  may  not  be  uninterealing. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  a 
sunny  day,  with  a  refreshing 
blowing  on  us  from  the  soul 
we  met  at  Coolmoits  the  seat  \ 
P.  Connellan.  The  liarneB 
longing  to  ray  host,  and  consisl 
about  six  couple  of  h  '  *; 
sized  hounds,  about  f<j  i 

high — mot  in  a  field  ck»^c  tk 
house,  at  I  ended  by  n  whipper-a 
mirably  mounted.  The  pack  fj 
to  possess  all  the  quaMcatii] 
good  harriers — fine  heads,  en 
thin,  nostrils  open,  eliests  dee 
braced  by  shoulders  broad  but 
and  well  thrown  back ;  the  loi 
straight,  clean,  bony,  terminal 
round,  baU-like  feet,  the  hii^ 
being  angular,  and  the  tliighs  | 
fuL  Tiic  beauty  of  tlje  day  M 
tracted  a  largti  party  of  both: 
iix>m  the  neighborhood,  soq 
whom,  and  one  young  latly  if 
ticuhir,  managed  a  cot  so  abl^ 
she  drew  forth  the  following  < 
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from  one  of  the  bold  pcasantiy : 
id,  misSy  you'd  do  honor  to 
•ta's  gaJlej/"  The  principal 
of  the  sportsmen  and  sports- 
D  were  on  foot,  although  a  few 
mounted,  and  among  the  fair 
nans  was  a  young  lady  whose 
nd  band  were  peifect,  and  who 
itiy  wished  to  emulate  the 
SB  of  the  Thracian  huntress, 
modem  Harpalyce,  combining 
;e  with  feminine  deportment, 
repared  to  fly  like  the  wind 
the  country,  had  an  occasion 
ted  itself  by  the  accidental  dis- 
'  of  a  fleet  hare.  Arrived  at 
Irer^s  side,  two  Saxons  with 
c:uns  kept  a  good  lookout  for 
iking  prey,  while  the  hounds 
across  to  a  small  island,  where 
7  had  been  tracked  by  his  aeoL 
J  a  hound  was  heard  to  chal- 
but  on  the  approach  of  the 
the  "  goose-footed  prowler," 
I  been  hunted  before,  left  his 
,  and  diving  under  the  water 
head  up  the  stream.  Now 
eye  on  shore  is  intent  on 
ing  his  veniings;  his  muzzle 
K  above  the  surface  for  a  see- 
again  it  disappears ;  and  he  can 
^ed  alone  by  the  bubbles  of  air 
ows  out.  The  sport  is  now  ex- 
.  One  of  the  potice,  armed  with 
nutive  spear,  which  he  had 
from  a  river  poacher,  consisting 
nee-pronged  fork  fixed  into  the 
r  a  long  pole,  is  ready  to  hurl 
eapon  which  has  proved  so  fatal 
my  a  salmon,  should  the  otter 
r  in  view,  while  the  staunch 
Is  are  close  on  the  scent 
re  a  care  there,"  cries  a  keen 
man  to  the  preserver  of  the. 
•  <*  Don't  strike  too  quickly,  or 
1  you  may  transfix  a  hound  in- 
of  the  marauding  animal." 
e  IS  not  doomed  to  die  so  inglo- 
a  death  as  that  caused  by  a 
fink,  for  before  the  crude  spear 
ifed  the  hounds  have  seized 
and,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
a  which  many  of  the  gallant 
irere  bitleiiy  shake  the  life  out 
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of  the  captured  prey.  While  enjoy- 
ing the  sport  of  the  morning,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  young  lady 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
who,  wishing  to  join  our  party, 
entered  a  small  cot,  and  gallantly 
paddled  herself  across  the  fiast-flowing 
stream.  So  admirably  did  this 
^guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand" 
guide  her  fragile  bark,  that  I  could 
not  fail  to  congratulate  her  upon  her 
prowess.  My  compliments,  however, 
fell  very  short  of  one  uttered  by  a 
ragged  boatman,  who  exclaimed : 

"  Ay,  and  sure,  miss,  you  must  be 
one  of  the  queen's  company.  Bedad, 
miss,  you  are  worthy  of  taking 
a  cot  into  the  Meditherranean." 

While  upon  the  clever  sayings  of 
the  Irish,  I  must  give  an  anecdote 
which  was  told  me  by  Sir  John 
Power,  of  Salfane,  than  whom  a  finer 
sportsman  or  more  hospitable  man 
never  existed.  It  seems  that  the 
complaints  made  against  the  vulpine 
race  by  owners  of  poultry  are  not 
confined  to  England  and  upon  one 
occasion  a  genuine  Irishman,  ^Pat 
Driscoll  by  name,"  claimed  compensa- 
tion for  damage  done  to  a  turkey 
and  duck.  This  was  awarded  to  him, 
when  a  week  afterward  he  waited 
upon  the  owner  of  Kilfane,  and 
asked  him  for  compensation  for 
^a  beautiful  cow  killed  by  that 
nasty  varmcn,  a  fox."  "A  fox 
kill  a  cow  r*  said  Sir  John ;  ^^  im- 
possible r  "  Fait  and  sure  he  did," 
continued  Pat.  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it 
was.  My  cow  was  feeding  in  the 
meadow  close  to  my  garden,  and  was 
eating  a  turnip,  when  up  jumped  a 
baste  of  a  fox,  and  frightened  her  so 
much  that  bedad  the  poor  creature 
choked  herself."  The  good-humored 
baronet  could  not  fail  to  be  amused  at 
DriscoU's  ready  wit,  but  declined  pay- 
ing for  the  loss  of  the  animal,  ujiou 
which  Pat,  not  at  all  taken  aback,  re- 
marked, "  Well,  Sir  John,  it's  rather 
hard  upon  me ;  but  in  future,  instead 
of  advertising  your  meets  at  Kilfane 
or  Thomastown,  perhaps  you  will 
name  KUmaooil*  (pronounced  *<IQ1- 
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mycow^)  <<  as  more  appropriate  to  mj  ed  at  hearing  the  batkr  ask, 
case."  ^Please,  ma'am,  wiU  I  strip?* 
Chapters  could  be  filled  with  Irish  ^  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  ^  all  the  corn- 
sayings,  but  space  preyents  my  giy-  pany  have  arriycd.  *  Turning  to  a 
ing  more  than  one,  which  was  told  neighbor,  he  inquired  the  meaning  of 
me  by  a  friend  in  whose  yeradty  the  expression,  when  he  found  it  ap- 
I  haye  perfect  confidence.  An  Eng-  plied  to  taking  the  coyers  off  the 
lish  gentleman  dimng  at  the  house  of  dishes,  and  was  quite  foreign  to  the, 
an  Irish   lady,  was  greatly  snrpris-  usual  acceptation  of  the  woi^  ^ strip.** 


[OBianriL.] 

BANNED    AND    BLESSED. 

'*  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  slime  of  the  earth ;   .   .   .   .    Carted  It  the  aarth  la 
thy  work. 
**  And  the  word  wat  made  fleth  and  dwelt  among  at/* 

Bud  out,  glad  earth,  in  beauty, 

Bing  out,  glad  earth,  in  song ; 
The  funeral  pall  is  lifted 

That  coyered  thee  so  long : 
The  heayy  curse  laid  on  thee 

For  Eden's  primal  wrong. 


Long  ages  gone,  the  angels 
£^^  thee  with  pure  delight. 

The  blooming  of  thy  day-time, 
The  radiance  of  thy  night : 

And  e'en  thy  Maker  named  thee 
As  pleasant  in  his  sight — 


Soon  lost  that  early  joyance. 
Brief  worn  that  birth-day  crown  1 

The  very  stars  of  heayen 
Look  sorrowfully  down 

On  fairest  flowers  withered 
Beneath  man's  sinful  frown. 


Blinded,  and  banned,  and  broken, 

Along  thy  penance-path. 
Thy  yesture  streamM  oyer 

With  the  torrents  of  man's  wrath ; 
Thou  treadcst  through  the  ether 

A  thing  of  shame  and  scath. 
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Lift  up  ihj  heady  poor  mourner. 

Shake  the  ashes  from  thy  brow ; 
Lay  off  thine  age-worn  sackcloth 

And  wear  the  purple  now : 
Amid  the  starry  brethren, 

Who  honor  hath,  as  thou  ? 


The  dust  from  off  thy  bosom 
The  Maker  deigns  to  wear; 

"  The  word  made  flesh,"  in  heaven, 
Hath  given  thee  such  share 

No  grandeur  of  thy  brethren 
With  it  can  hold  compare. 


Blest  art  thou  that  his  footsteps 
Along  thy  pathways  trod ; 

Blest  art  thou  that  his  pillow 
Has  been  thy  grassy  sod ; 

And  blest  the  burial  shelter 
Thou  gavest  to  thy  Grod. 

And  for  that  little  service. 
Divine  the  meed  shaU  be : 

When  "  fervent  heat"  hath  melted 
The  starry  choirs  and  thee, 

The  moulded  dust  of  Eden 
Shall  live  eternally. 


«  The  first-bom  of  all  creatures  " 
Doth  wear  it  on  his  throne, 

The  vesture  of  humanity 
By  which  he  claims  his  own* 

How  infinite  the  pardon 

That  doth  thy  penance  crown ! 


GfiNEviEVfi  Sales. 
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For  a  long  time  I  Lave  been  reserv- 
ing tliis  fiubjeet  for  gome  feast-day,  far 
Corpus  Christi  or  some  festival  of 
Maiy,  feeling  that  holiness  belongs  to 
it;  unction,  grace  mingled  with  sci- 
ence, and  a  reverential  smile,  **  But 
why,"  some  of  our  reiidera  will  say, — 
"why  does  TAbbtj  Gerbet's  name 
imply  all  this  T  I  ehall  try  to  show 
them  the  reason  and  give  some  idea 
of  one  of  the  most  learned,  distin- 
guished,  and  truly  amiable  men  that 
the  church  of  France  poasesses,  as 
I  well  as  one  of  our  best  writers ;  and, 
without  embarking  on  vexed  or  doubt- 
ful questions,  to  delineate  for  them  in 
•oft  tints  the  persona hty  of  the  man 
and  his  talent. 

But  in  the  first  place,  that  I  may 
conneet  with  its  true  date  this  modest 
name,  wliicli  has  rather  courted  obhv- 
ion  than  notoriety,  let  me  remind  my 
readers  that  during  the  Restoration, 
about  the  year  1820,  when  that  re- 
gime^ at  first  60  unsettled,  was  begin- 
ning to  enter  into  complete  possession 
of  its  powers,  a  movement  arose  on 
all  sides  among  tlie  youtliful  spirits, 
ardently  impeUing  them  to  literary 
culture  and  philosophical  ideas.  In 
poetry  LamartlDe  had  given  the  sig- 
nal of  revival,  others  gave  it  in  histo- 
ry, others  again  in  philosophy;  and 
among  the  young  people  there  sprang 
up  a  universal  spirit  of  emulation,  a 
unanimous  determination  to  liegin 
anew.     It  seemed  as  if,  like  a  fertile 
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land,  the  French  mind, 
pulsory  rest  of  so  many  ye 
eagerly  demanding  every  kii 
tivation.  Yes,  in  religion 
theology,  it  was  the  same ;  a^ 
had  sprung  up  full  of  zeal  ai 
tion,  who  tried,  not  to  renew  ' 
its  nature  immutable,  but  to  r 
the  foims  of  teaching  and  demo 
adapt  them  to  the  mental  co 
the  time^^  and  make  the  pr 
Catholicity  respected  even  by 
nent^.  For,  in  the  wordd  ( 
these  young  Lcvites  in  the  I 
of  the  movement,  *'  to  act 
age,  we  mast  understand  it.** 
I  could  cite  the  names  c 
men  who,  with  shades  of  \ 
known  in  the  ecclesiastical  n 
this  in  common,  that  they  sto 
head  of  the  studious  and  i 
young  clergy ;  M.  Gousset, 
dinal  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a 
ing  in  the  first  rank  of  thci 
Mgr.  AfFr^,  who  met  bis  deal 
riously  as  archbishop  of  F 
Douey,  the  present  bishop  of 
ban  ;  and  M<  de  Salinis,  b 
Amiens.  But  at  that  time, 
the  ycin-s  1820  and  1822,  o 
alone  among  the  clergy  ofifej 
to  m^w  of  the  world  as  a  i 
for  widespread  fame.  M, 
mennais  in  his  firtit  Catholic  1 
enforced  the  attention  of  al] 
**  Essay  on  Indifferencet" 
thousand  thoughts  even 
of  the  astouifilied  clcrg)'- 

And  here  for  the  first 
rAbb^  Gerbet.     He  was  1 
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at  PoUgnj,  in  the  Jara.  After  complet- 
ing his  first  studies  in  his  native  town, 
he  passed  ihrough  a  coarse  of  philoso- 
pbj  in  the  academy  of    Besan^on ; 
^nd  in  obedience  to  an  instinctive 
VocatioQ,  which  awoke  within  him  at 
Jh<  age  of  ten  jears,  b^^  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  the  same  city.     Dm- 
'iugthe  dangers  of 'invasion,  in  1814- 
&815,  he  went    into  the    mountams 
to  visit  a  curate,  a  relation  or  friend 
oPhis  family,  and  remained  there  to 
study.    Thither  came  one  day  a  young 
studeatof  theNormal  School,  Joufifroy, 
t^o  years  his  senior,  who  in  going 
home  to  pass  his  vacation  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Pontets,  had  paused  a  moment 
on  the  way.    Jouffroy,  though  in  the 
fint  flush  of  youth  and  learning,  and 
rearing  the  aureole  upon  his  brow,  did 
not  disdain  to  enter   into  discussion 
with  the  young  provincial  seminarian. 
He  combated  the  proofs  of  revelation, 
and  especially  contested  the  age  of  the 
wotU,  relying  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  fiunous  Zodiac  of  Denderah,    so 
oAeQ  invoked  in  those  days,  and  so 
Boon  destroyed.    The  young  semina- 
nao,  in  the  presence  of  this  unknown 
moQament,  could  only  answer: "  Wait** 
These  two    young   men  never  met 
^^910,  compatriots  though  they  were, 
ttd  from  that  day  forth  adversaries ; 
«*  PAbb6  Gerbet  and  Jouffroy,  while 
^^fio%  on  a  war,  pen  in  hand,  never 
^>hd  to  do  so  in  the  most  deified 
*^  of.  controversy,  and   Jouffiroy, 
^l^^  heart  was  so  good  despite  his 
^JP&alic  language,  always  spoke  of 
^^•46  Gerbet,  if  I  remember  right- 
V)  with  feelings  of  affectionate  es- 

Oo  arriving  in  Paris  at  the  close  of 
^rear  1818,  rAbb6  Gerbet  entered 
^  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  but 
r*  Ikealth,  which  was  already  dcUcate, 
?^  allowing  him  to  stay  there  long, 
^  ^tablished  himself  as  a  boarder 

.the  House  of  Foreign  Missions, 
''^^re  he  followed  the  rules  of  the 
!^Vnarianfl.  He  was  ordained  priest 
^^822  at  the  same  time  with  I'Abb^ 
^  8alims,  whose  inseparable   friend 

"^  \m  always  remained. 


A  little  later  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
Paris,  and  went  to  live  in  the  Sor- 
bonnc.  Having  no  lectures  to  deliv- 
er, he  soon  began  to  assist  M.  de  Sa- 
linis,  who  liad  been  made  almoner  in 
thecoUege  of  Henry  IV.,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  first  knew  M.  de  La- 
mcnnais. 

At  twenty-four  years  of  age,  TAbbu 
Gerbet  had  given  evidence  of  remark- 
able philosophical  and  literary  talent, 
and  had  sustained  a  Latin  thesis  with 
rare  elegance  in  the  Sorbonne.  By  na- 
ture he  was  endowed  with  all  the  gif^s 
of  oratory,  a  sense  of  rhythmic 
movement,  measure,  and  choice  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  graphic  power  which, 
in  one  word,  must  become  a  talent  for 
writing.  To  these  endowments  he 
added  an  acute  and  elevated  faculty 
for  dialectics,  fertile  in  distinctions, 
which  he  sometimes  took  delight  in 
multiplying,  but  without  ever  losing 
himself  among  them.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  liis  friendship  with  M. 
de  Lamennais,  he  felt,  without  per- 
haps acknowledging  it  to  himself,  that 
that  bold  and  vigorous  genius,  who 
was  wont  to  open  new  views  and  per- 
spectives, as  it  were  by  main  force, 
needed  the  assistance  of  an  auxiliary 
pen,  more  tempered,  gentler  and  firm, 
— ^a  talent  that  could  use  evidence  ju- 
diciously, fill  up  spaces,  cover  weak 
points,  and  smooth  away  a  look  of  men- 
ace and  revolution  from  what  was  sim- 
ply intended  as  a  broader  expression 
and  more  accessible  development  of 
Christianity.  L'Abbd  Grcrbet  clothed 
M.  de  Lamennais'  system  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  character  of  persua- 
sion and  conciliation  that  belonged  to 
it :  to  soflen  and  graduate  its  tendcn- 
cies-was  properly  the  part  he  filled  at 
this  time  of  his  youth. 

Upon  this  system  I  shall  touch  in  a 
few  words  that  will  suffice  to  explain 
what  I  have  to  say  of  TAbbfi  Gerbct's 
moral  and  literary  gifis.  Instead 
of  seeking  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  and  such  texts  of 
Scripture,  or  in  a  personal  argument 
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addressed  to  tndmdual  i*easoiij  M.  dc 
LumcDoaid  maintained  tLat  it  should^ 
in  tbe  first  place,  be  sought  in  the 
universal  tradition  and  hL^torieal  tes- 
timony of  peoples,  for  he  believed 
that  even  before  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  establishment  of  Cliris- 
tianity  a  sort  of  teslhnony  was  to 
be  traced,  confused  cerlainlyy  bnt  real 
and  concordant,  running  through  the 
traditions  of  andent  races  and  dis- 
cernible even  in  the  presentiments  of 
ancient  sages.  It  seemed  to  him 
demonstrable  that  among  all  nations 
thero  had  been  ideas,  more  or  leas 
defined,  of  the  creation  of  man^  of  the 
fall  and  promised  repanition,  of  the 
expiation  or  expected  redemption — in 
short,  of  all  that  should  one  day 
constitute  the  treasures  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  was  then  only  the  scat- 
tered and  persistent  vestige  of  the 
primitive  revelation.  From  this  he 
argued  that  the  lights  of  ancient  sages 
might  be  considered  as  tho  dawn 
of  faith,  and  that  without,  of  course, 
being  chissed  among  the  fathers  of 
the  primitive  church,  Confiicius,  Zo- 
roaster, F)'thagora3,  Heraclitus,  Soc* 
rates,  and  Plato  should  bo  considered 
up  to  a  certain  jKJint  as  preparers 
for  the  gospel,  and  not  be  num- 
bered aniong  the  accureed.  They 
might  almost  be  called,  in  tlio  lan- 
goage  of  the  ancient  falher^?,  primitive 
Christians — at  least  tboy  were  like  so 
mm\y  Magi  travelling  more  or  less 
directly  towaivj  the  divine  cradle. 
By  this  single  view  of  an  anterior 
Christianity  disseminated  through 
the  world,  by  thia  voyage,  as  it  were, 
in  search  of  Catholic  truths  floating 
about  the  universe,  the  teaching  of 
theology  would  have  been  wonder- 
fully widened  and  enlarged,  for  it 
necessarily  comprised  the  history  of 
philosophical  ideas.  ^L  de  Lamen- 
nais*  system,  which  is  especially  at* 
Iractlvo  when  developed  historically 
by  the  pen  of  TAbb^  Gerbet,  has 
not  since  llien  been  recognized  by  the 
church.  It  appeared  to  be  at  least 
delualvo,  if  not  fiilse  ;  but  perhaps^ 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  ortho- 


something  about 
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doxy,  it  can  only  merit  the  reproach 
of  having  claimed  to  be  the  soks 
method,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othei** ; 
combined  with  other  proofs,  and  |>te- 
seuted  simply>  as  a  powoiful  aooesaory 
consideratjon,  I  belicvo  that  it  haA 
never  been  rejected. 

It  may  be  understood,  howev< 
even  without  entering  into  the  Itci 
of  the  matter,  dmt  in  1821,  whd 
FAbbiS  Grerbet,  in  concert  with 
dc  Salinis,  establiflhed  a  religio 
monthly  magaxinc, entitled  the  **  Colli 
lie  Memorial,"  and  began  to  develop  J 
ideas  therein  with  modesty  and  mo^ 
emlion,  but  abo  with  that  fVesb 
confidence  and  aitior  that  youth  be* 
stows,  there  was,  to  speak  mei-ely  of 
tlie  external  form  of  the  questions,.  ~ 
it  that  gave 
for  the  fitmggle  of  a  nefl 
spirit  against  the  stationary  or 
ward  spiriL  The  old-fasluoned  the 
logians,  whellicr  forinnliat  or  ratio 
aljsticy  who  found  themn  elves  attacke 
resisted  and  took  scandal  at  the  tia 
of  traditions  which  were  not  on^ 
Catholic  but  schoU^tlc  and  chi^i^ 
But  in  rAbbL'  Gerl>et  they  liad 
deal  with  a  man  thoi-oughly  wc 
read  in  the  writings  of  the  Cathen 
and  |X)sscssed  of  their  true  signifl 
lie  could  bring  forward,  hi  liia  j 
texts  drawn  fi-om  the  fjuntaiHil 
in  support  t)f  this  fi-eer  and 
genewuB  method ;  among  oilier  quo- 
tations, he  liked  to  cite  this  fio^ 
fNisifage  from  Vincent  de  Leriusij 
"  Let  poiiterity,  thanks  to  your 
llghtenment,  rejoice  in  the  ( 
of  that  to  which  antiquity  gav 
epectful  credence  without  under 
ing  [ita  full  meaning]  ;  but  i 
to  teach  tho  same  ibings 
been  transmitted  Xo  you,  so 
while  presenting  them  in  a  net?  J 
you  do  not  invent  new  docU 
Thus,  while  maintaining  fund 
immutability,  he  took  plen-su 
remarking  that,  in  spile  of  sligW 
iutions,  the  order  of  scientific 
nati'-'n  has  followed  a  law  of  ^ 
in  tho  church,  and  hai  bc^oT 
alvely  developed ;   n   fact  which 
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demoDsUated  by  the  history  of  Chris- 
danitj. 

"The  Catholic  Memorial,"  in  its 
very  infancy,  stirred  the  emulation  of 
jodiful  writers  in  the  philosophical 
camp.  It  was  at  first  printed  at 
Lacbcvardiferc's,  where  M.  Pierre 
Leroux  was  proof-reader^  and  the 
ktter,  on  seeing  th6  success  of  a 
magaziDe  devotol  to  grave  subjects, 
concluded  that  a  similar  organ  for  the 
promotion  of  opinions  shared  by  him- 
self and  his  friends  might  be  estab- 
lished with  even  better  results.  In 
that  same  year,  1824,  «  The  Globe  '* 
began  its  career,  and  the  two  periodi- 
•  cals  often  engaged  in  polemic  discus- 
sioDs,  like  adversaries  who  knew  and 
respected  each  other  while  they  clear- 
Ij  understood  the  point  of  controver- 
sy* For  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  I 
note  an  article  of  M.  Gerbet's* 
(jignod  X.)  which  represents  many 
others,  and  is  entitled  ^'  Concerning 
the  Present  -State  of  Doctrines  ;"— 
the  objections  are  especially  address- 
ed to  "SOL  Damiron  and  Jouffroy. 
It  was  the  heyday  then  of  this  war 
of  ideas. 

L'AbbiS    Gerbct's    life    has    been 

quite  simi^  and  uniform,  marked  by 

^fy  one  considerable    episode — ^his 

wnnection  with  TAbbe  de  Lamcn- 

^i  to  whom  he  lent  or  rather  gave 

^ttmself  for  years  with  an  affectionate 

Motion  which  had  no  term  or  limit 

«wcpt  in  the  final    revolt    of  that 

P^  and  immoderate  spirit.    Ailtcr 

jUfiliiig  all  the  duties  of  a  religious 

^ndflhip,  afler  having  waited  and 

^'J'bomc   and    hoped,  Gerbet  with- 

r^  m  silence.     For  a  long  time  he 

r^  been  all  that  Nicole  was  to  Ar- 

^.^***ld— a  moderator,  soflening  asperi- 

J^  and  averting  shocks  as  far  as 

^J^sible.       Ho    never   grew    weary 

yj^W  there  was  no  longer  room  for 

g^l^er  effort,  and  then  ho  i-ctumed 

j^^pktely  to  himself.      These  ultra 

^Q  exclusive  methods  are  unsuitcd 

his  uatuio,  and  ho  hastened    to 

'tbdrnw  from  them,  and  to  forget 

«18».  Yoi.4tii,p.iao. 


what  he  would  never  have  allowed 
to  break  out  and  reach  such  a  pass 
if  ho  had  been  acting  alone.  It 
needs  but  a  word,  but  a  breath,  from 
the  Vatican  to  dissipate  all  that  seems 
cloudy  or  obscure  in  I'Abbe  Gerbet*a 
doctrines.  His  gentle  clouds  inclose 
no  stoim,  and,  in  dispersing,  they 
reveal  a  depth  of  serene  sky,  lightly 
veiled  here  and  there,  but  pure  and 
delicious. 

I  express  the  feeling  that  some  of 
his  writings  leave  upon  the  mind,  and 
especially  the  work  that  has  just  been 
reprinted,  of  which  I  will  say  a  few 
words.  "Lcs  Considerations  sur  Ic 
Dogme  gendrateur  de  la  Pieto  Catho- 
liquc,"  that  is  to  say,  Thoughts  upon 
Communion  and  the  Eucharist,  first 
appeared  in  1829.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  <^  neither  a  dogmatic  treatise 
nor  a  book  of  devotion,  but  something 
intermediate."  The  author  begins  by 
an  historical  research  into  general 
ideas,  universally  difiuscd  throughout 
antiquity — ideas  of  sacrifice  and  offer- 
ing, as  well  as  of  the  desire  and  necessi- 
ty of  communication  with  an  ever-pres- 
ent Grod,  which  have  served  as  a  prep- 
aration and  approach  toward  the  myste- 
ry ;  but,  mingled  with  historical  digres- 
sions and  delicate  or  profound  doctrinal 
distinctions,  we  meet  at  every  step  sweet 
and  beautiful  words  which  come  from 
the  soul  and  are  the  effusion  of  a  lov- 
ing faith.  I  will  quote  a  few,  almost 
at  hazard,  without  seeking  their  con- 
nection, for  they  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  soul  of  I'Abbe  Gerbet.  As, 
for  instance,  concerning  prayer : 

"  Prayer,  in  its  fundamental  essence, 
is  but  the  sincere  recognition  of  this 
continual  need  (of  drawing  new 
strength  from  the  source  of  life)  and 
an  humble  desire  of  constant  assist- 
ance ;  it  is  the  confession  of  an  indi- 
gence full  of  liope." 

"  Wherever  God  places  intelligences 
capable  of  serving  liim,  there  we  find 
weakness,  and  there  too  hope." 

And  again : 

"  Christianity  in  its  fub?ss"  is  only 
a  bountiful  alms  bestowed  on  abject 
poverty." 
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"le  tliere  not  soraetbing  divine  in 
every  benefit  IT 

*'  Charitj  enters  not  into  tlie  heart 
of  man  without  combat  j  for  it  raecta 
an  eternal  adversary  there — prido,  the 
first*born  of  selfii^hBe&ey  and  the  father 
of  hatred," 

*'  The  gospel  has  made,  in  the  full 
force  of  the  term,  a  revolution  in  the 
human  soul,  by  changing  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  feelings^  that  divide 
its  Bway  :  fear  has  yielded  the  empire 
of  the  heart  to  love." 

L'Abb<S  Gerbet's  book  U  full  of 
golden  words;  but  when  we  seek  to 
detach  and  isolate  them,  we  sec  how 
closely  they  are  woven  into  the  tis- 
sue. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  prove 
that,  from  a  Christian  and  Catholic 
point  of  view,  communion,  accepted 
in  lis  fuloesd  with  entire  faith,  fnv 
quent  eounn union  reverently  received, 
IB  ihe  most  certain,  efficjicious,  and 
vivid  means  of  charity.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  excellent  book  entitled 
"  The  Following  of  Clirist,"  he  says  : 

**  The  lisccticism  of  the  middle  ages 
has  loft  an  inimitable  monument, 
which  Catholics,  Pmtestantii»  atid  phiU 
oeophers  are  a^i^rccd  in  admiring  with 
the  most  beau tif 111  admiration,  that  of 
the  heart.  It  is  wonderful,  this  little 
book  of  mysticism,  upon  which  Ihc 
genius  of  Leibnitz  used  to  ponder, 
and  which  roused  something  like  en- 
thusiasm even  in  tlie  frigid  Fontenelle. 
No  one  ever  read  a  page  of  the  '  Fol- 
lowing of  Christ,'  e3[>eciaUy  In  time 
of  trouble,  without  saying  as  lie  laid 
the  book  down :  *  That  has  done  nie 
good.'  Setting  the  Bible  aparU  this 
work  is  the  sovereign  friend  of  the 
souL  But  whence  did  the  poor  solita- 
ry who  wrote  it  draw  this  inexhaust- 
ible love  ?  (for  he  spoke  so  effectively 
only  because  of  liia  grc4it  lovc»)  He 
himself  tells  us  the  source  in  tivery 
line  of  his  chapters  on  tlie  blessed 
sacrament :  the  fourth  book  explains 
the  other  three," 

I  couhl  multiply  quotations  of  this 
kind,  if  I  hey  wcm  suited  to  these 
page 3,  and  if  it  were  not  better  to  rec- 


ommend the  book  for  the  soBl 
i tat  ion  of  my  readers ;  I  wo 
out  to  be  remembered  among 
beautiful  and  consoling  pagci 
ing  to  our  language  and  reli 
erature,  all  the  latter  part  of 
Vm.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  n 
exquisite  little  book  of  rAbb*^* 
more  gencmlly  appreciated 
now  is  but  a  less  frequent  ' 
tion  of  dialectics  with  lli^  expi 
affectionate  devotion^  <  ■ 
ing,  the  tissue  of  . 
style  is  too  close  ;  when  lie  ho 
tiful  thing  to  say,  he  does  m 
room  enough.  His  talent  is  ] 
cred  wood,  too  lliickly  grow 
temple,  repository,  and  alcai 
depths  arc  fiurroundcd  on  s 
and  we  can  reach  them  only 
(>aths.  I  suppose  that  (his  la 
he  has  always  lived  too  near 
thoughts,  never  having  had  fh 
tunity  to  develop  ihem  h 
Feeble  health,  and  a  drlica 
which  needs  the  ear  of  a  frie 
never  allowed  this  rich  talei 
fold  itself  in  tenehing  or  in  ll 
If  at  any  tune  he  had  been 
to  speak  in  public,  he  won 
been  obliged  to  clear  op,  d 
imd  enlarge  not  his  views, 
avenucii  that  lead  to  ihenu 

In  1838,  being  troubled 
affection  of  the  throat,  he  went 
and,  always  intending  to  rctu 
soon,  remained  them  until  1 
was  there  tliat  in  the  leisure  m< 
a  life  of  devotion  and  study,  j 
too,  iho  most  elevated  friend 
its  shaiH?,  he  composed  the 
volumes  of  tlio  work  en  tit 
Sketch  of  Christian  Rome,*' 
to  im[)art  to  all  elevated  souls 
ing  and  idea  of  the  Eten 
*^Tlie  fimdamental  thought 
book,**  he  euys,  "  ia  to  concei 
visible  realities  of  Chridtia 
into  a  conception  and^  aa  il 
portrait  of  its  spiritual  ^eam 
excellent  interpreter  iu  the 
has  choAeii  for  himself,  he  g 
epeak  of  the  monuments  not 
dry  science   of  a  modora.  jbi 
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did 


with  the  fu&f  enthasiasm  of  a  be- 
rer  of  the  middle  ages,  but  with  a 
lectivc  admiration  which  unites 
Josophy  to  piety. 

^The  study  of  Rome  in  Rome," 
says  a<i;ainy  ^  leads  us  to  the  living 
Ingg  of  Christianity.  It  refreshes 
the  good  feelings  of  the  heart,  and, 
his  age  of  storms,  sheds  a  wonder- 
serenity  over  the  soul.  We  must 
of  course,  attach  too  much  import- 
9  to  the  charm  which  we  find  in 
ain  studies,  for  books  written  with 
taure  to  one's  self  run  the  risk  of 
ig  written  with  less  charity.  But 
e  the  less  should  we  thank  the 
ine  Groodness  when  it  harmonizes 
iBnre  with  duty.** 
n  these  volumes  of  TAbbe  Gcr- 
introductions    and  dissertations 

0  Christian  symbolism  and  church 
ory  lead  to  observations  full  of 
ce  or  grandeur,  and  to  beautiful 

1  touching  pictures.  The  Catacombs, 
ich  were  the  cradle  and  the  asylum 
Qiristianity  during  the  first  three 
itnries,  interested  him  especially, 
d  inspired  in  him  thoughts  of  rare 
sration.  Here  are  some  verses 
ir  TAbbe  Gerbet  is  a  poet  without 
etendmg  to  be  one)  which  give  his 
St  impressions  of  them,  and  show 
e  quality  of  his  souL  The  piece  is 
fed  "The  Song  of  the  Catacombs,** 
id  is  intended  to  be  sung.* 
''Yesterday  I  visited  the  great 
Ktacombs  of  ancient  times.  I  touch- 
I  with  my  brow  the  immortal  tombs 

eariy  Christians,  and  never  did 
A  star  of  day,  nor  the  celestial 
■kres  with  their  letters  of  fire, 
*dk  me  more  clearly  to  read  in 
"^^hoA  characters  the  name  of  God. 

^e  trantlate  "  Le  Chant  dct  Catacombes" 
rPiOM,  that  the  noble  ideas  maybe  given 

*  Uteral  accuracy.    The  author  intended  it 

*  amtfto  the  air  of  **  Le  Pil  do  La  Vicrge  " 
•"o).  ^e  glTC  one  rcrae  of  the  original : 

1^  J*ai  Tlsit6  lea  gnindes  Catacombos 

T^  temps  andens ; 

^  tonch6  de  mon  ftont  les   immortelles 

r^ombes 

^*«svienx  Cfhr^tiens : 

.tii  Tavtrc  da  Joor,  nl  les  cdlcetea  sphdroe, 

Uttresdnfen, 

■  B^avalcnt  mieox  fiiit  lire   en    profonds 

^  caract^res 

UnomdeDieo.** 


'^A  black-frocked  hermit,  with 
blanched  hair,  walked  on  in  front — 
old  door-keeper  of  time,  old  porter  oi 
life  and  death ;  and  we  questioned 
him  about  these  holy  relics  of  the 
great  fight,  as  one  listens  to  a  veter- 
an's talcs  of  ancient  exploits. 

"  A  rock  served  as  portico  to  the 
funeral  vault;  and  on  its  fronton 
some  martjrr  artist,  whose  name  is 
known,  no  doubt,  to  the  angels,  had 
painted  the  face  of  Christ,  with  the 
fair  hair,  and  the  great  eyes  whence 
streams  a  ray  of  deep  gentleness  like 
the  heavens. 

"  Further  on,  I  kissed  many  a  sym- 
bol of  holy  parting  upon  the  tombs. 
And  the  palm,  and  the  lighthouse, 
and  the  bird  flying  to  Grod's  bosom; 
and  Jonas,  leaving  the  whale  after 
three  days,  with  songs,  as  we  leave 
this  world  after  three- day ^f  trouble 
called  time. 

^  Here  it  was  that  each  one,  stand- 
ing beside  his  ready-made  grave,  like 
a  living  spectre,  wrestled  the  fight 
out,  or  laid  his  head  down  in  expecta- 
tion !  Here,  that  they  might  prepare 
a  strong  heart  beforehand  lor  the 
great  day  of  suffering,  they  tried  their 
graves,  and  tasted  the  first-fruits  of 
death! 

'^I  sounded  with  a  glance  their 
sacred  dust,  and  felt  that  the  soul 
had  left  a  breath  of  life  lingering 
in  these  ashes;  and  that  in  this 
human  sand,  which  weighs  so  lightly 
in  our  hands,  lie,  awaiting  the  great 
dftjy  germs  of  the  almost  god-like 
forms  of  eternity. 

'*  Sacred  places,  where  love  knew 
how  to  suffer  purely  for  the  soul's 
good!  In  questioning  you,  I  felt 
that  its  fiamc  could  never  perish; 
for  to  each  being  of  a  day  who  died 
to  defend  the  truth,  the  Being  eternal 
and  true,  as  the  price  of  time,  has 
given  eternity. 

"  Here  at  each  step  we  behold,  as 
it  were,  a  golden  throne,  and  while 
treading  on  tombs  we  seem  to  be  on 
Mount  Tabor.  Go  down,  go  down 
into  the  deep  Catacombs,  into  their 
lowest  recesses — go  down,  and  your 
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heart  shall  rise  and,  looldng  up  from 
these  gravc3j  see  heaven  T* 

Beside  these  verses,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  volumes  of  "  Christian 
lloine,"  and  are  only  a  first  uttemncu, 
should  be  placed,  as  an  original  pic* 
ture  full  of  meaning,  his  words  con- 
cerning the  slow  and  gnidual  dcstmc- 
tiott  of  the  humun  bo«Iy  in  the  Cata- 
combs. We  all  know  Bossuet*s  niat 
(after  Tertulliun)  in  speaking  of  a 
human  corpse :  "'  It  becomes  a  some- 
thing iinmierahk,**  he  exdaims, 
"  which  has  no  name  in  any  lan- 
guage/^ The  following  admirable 
page  from  FAbbiS  Gerbet's  book  is, 
as  it  were,  a  development  and  com- 
mentary of  Bossuef  8  words.  At  this 
first  statioa  of  the  Catacombs  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  study  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  life :  **  the  work  I  do  not 
say  of  de£^,  but  of  what  comes  aHer 
death  r'  the  idea  of  awakening  and 
of  futarc  life  follows  later,     Lblen  : 

"  In  your  progress  you  review  the 
various  phases  of  destruction,  as  one 
observes  the  development  of  vegt^ta- 
tion  in  a  botanic  garden  from  the 
imperct?ptiblo  flower  to  large  treesj 
ricli  with  sap  and  crowned  with  great 
blossoms.  In  a  number  of  sepulchral 
niches  that  have  been  opened  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ooe  can  follow,  in  a 
manner,  step  by  step,  the  euccessivo 
forms,  further  and  further  removed 
from  life,  tlirough  which  what  is  iherB 
posses  before  it  approaches  as  closely 
as  possible  to  pure  nothingness. 
Look,  first,  at  this  skeleton ;  if  it  be 
well  preserved  in  spite  of  centuries,  it 
is  probably  because  tJio  niche  where 
it  lies  was  hollowed  out  of  damp 
earth.  Humidity,  which  dissolves  all 
other  things,  hardens  these  bones  by 
covering  them  with  a  ciust  which 
gives  them  more  consistency  than 
they  had  when  they  were  members 
of  a  living  body*  But  not  the  less 
is  this  consistency  a  progress  of  de- 
struction ;  these  human  bones  ai*e 
turning  to  stone^  A  little  further  on 
Id  n  gmrc  where  a  struggle  is  going 
aa  between  the  power  that  makes  the 
flkeleton  and  the  power  that  makm 


dust ;  the  first  defends  itself, ' 
second  is  gaining  ground,  thoug 
ly.  The  comkit  between  l1^ 
death  that  is  taking  place  in  yq 
will  be  over  before  this  comll 
Iween  one  death  and  anotlier,  k 
ly  ended.  In  the  sepulchre  n^ 
of  all  that  was  a  human  fmra<i 
ing  is  letl  but  a  sort  of  eloili  ul 
a  little  tumbled  and  unfolded  « 
small  whitiah  shroud,  from  wl 
head  comes  out*  Look,  lastly,  i 
other  niche;  there  is  evident Ij 
ing  there  but  simple  dust,  the  q 
which  even  is  a  hltle  doubtful  £i 
slightly  reddisli  tinge,  Tlierf 
say,  is  the  conaummation  of  di 
tion  J  Kot  jeU  On  looking  d 
you  discern  a  human  outline  ij 
little  heap,  touching  one  of  tho.i 
tudinal  extremities  of  the  nichr», 
head  J  these  two  heaps,  gmalle 
flatter,  [>laeed  parallel  to  eucii 
a  little  lower  down,  are  the  | 
ders  ;  thetse  two  are  the  knees-  I 
long  bones  are  represented  by  J 
ti-ails,  broken  here  and  ihere^  | 
last  sketch  of  man,  this  vague,  m 
out  fonu,  barely  imprinted  d 
almost  impalpable  dust,  which  | 
a  tile,  nearly  transparent,  and) 
dull,  uncertain  white,  can  best  gj 
an  idea  of  what  the  ancients  cai 
shade,  if,  in  order  to  see  bctiei 
put  your  head  into  tlie  sepulchrQ 
care;  do  not  move  or  speaky 
your  breath.  That  form  isl 
than  a  butterfi/s  wing,  more  s^ 
vanish  than  a  dewdrop  hanging 
blade  of  grass  in  the  sun^liinc ;  4 
air  shaken  by  your  hand,  a  bni 
tone,  become  here  powerful  i 
that  can  destroy  in  a  second  i 
seventeen  centuries,  perhaps^  j 
cay  have  spareth  See,  you  brJ 
and  the  form  has  disappearod 
ends  the  history  of  man  H 
world," 

This  seems  to  me  quite  a  bei 
view  of  death,  and  one  that  p« 
the  Christian  to  rise  at  once  tJi 
which  is  above  destruction! 
escapes  the  catacomb— the 
principle  of  life,  love,  b\ 
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Sacrifice.    I  can  only  indicato  these 

Aoble  and  interesting  considerations 

^o   tbose  who  arc  eager  to  study  in 

xx^jaieriaJL  Rome  the  higher  city  and  its 

^:m£mficance. 

Among  rAbb6    Geibct's    writings 
^K'      will  mention  only  ono  other,  which 
i  :^  ,  perhaps,  his  masterpiece,  and  is 
c:^>^=»mected  with  a  touching  incident 
^!S^At  will  be  felt  most  deeply  by  prac- 
<"  ^  <»illy  religious  persons,  but  of  which 
-gK:^3ey  will  not  be  alone  in  their  apprc- 
c=3.4ition.    It  was  before  the  year  1838, 
-j^vrerionsly  to  the  abbe's  long  resi- 
c3.<3ice  in  Rome,  that  he  became  inti- 
-cxraatc  with  the  second  son  of  M.  de  la 
^F^ciTonais,  former  minister  of  foreign 
A^birs.    Young  Count  Albert  de  La 
fcrronaia     had    married    a    young 
XSrUsaian    lady,  Mdlle.    d'Alopeus,  a 
X^ntheron  in  religion,  whom  he  eager- 
ly desued  to  Ic^  to  the  faith.     He 
'^v'as  dying  of  consumption  at  Paii3  in 
IlLs  twenty-fifth    year,  and  his  end 
soemed  to  bo  drawing  near,  when  the 
3roang  wife,  on  the  eve  of  widowhood, 
deckkd  to  bo  of  her  husband's  rc- 
l^SioQ;   and    ono    night    at    twelve 
\         o'clock,  the  hour  of   Christ's  birth, 
tbey  celebrated  in  his  room,  beside 
^«  bed  so  soon  to  be  a  bed  of  death, 
^he  £nt  communion  of  one  and  the 
^st  communion  of  the  other.     (June 
29, 1836.)    L'Abbfe  Gerbet  was  the 
^n^ecrator  and  consoler  in  this  scene 
^*  deep  reality  and  mournful  pathos, 
*i^^  yet  80  full  of  holy  joy  to  Chris- 
f         *{^8.    It   was  the  vivid  interest  of 
f         tt^  incomparable  and  ideal  death-bed 
■  h?*^  inspired  him  to  write  a  dialogue 

I  «^^^^^^  Plato  and  Fenobn,  in  which 

'  &^  latter  reveals  to  the  disciple  of 

^Hi^tes  all  needful  knowledge  con- 
t^'^ng  the  other  world,  and  in  which 
^  describes,  under  a  half-lifted  veil, 

^^•ath  according  to  Jesus  Christ. 

^^**  O  writer  of  Phoedon,  and   ever 

w^^^t^irable  painter  of  an  immortal  death, 

Ixy  ^ag  it  not  given  to  you  to  be  tlie 

^5*11083  of  the  things  ^vhich  we  sec 

\^tJi  our  eyes,  hear  with  our  ears, 
^4  seize  with  the  inmost  perceptions 
^f  the  soul,  when  by  a  concurrence  of 
^^^cmnstanoes  of  God's  making,  by  a 


rare  complication  of  joy  and  agony, 
the  Christian  soul,  revealed  in  a  new 
'half-light,  resembles  those  wondrous 
evenings  whose  tmlight  has  strange 
and  nameless  tints  I  What  pictuix's 
then  and  what  apparitions!  Shall 
I  describe  one  to  you,  Plato  ?  Yes, 
in  heaven's  name,  I  will  speak.  I 
witnessed  it  a  few  days  ago,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  hundred  years  I  should 
still  call  it  a  few  days.  You  will  not 
understand  the  whole  of  what  I  tell 
you,  for  I  can  only  speak  of  tlicso 
things  in  the  new  tongue  which 
Christianity  has  faiadc;  but  still  you 
will  understand  enough.  Know,  then, 
that  of  two  souls  that  had  waited  for 
each  otlier  on  earth  and  had  met," 
etc 

Tiien  follows  the  story,  slightly 
veiled  and,  as  it  were,  transfigured, 
but  without  hiding  the  circumstances. 
"Plato  as  a  Christian  wouW  have 
spoken  thus,"  said  M.  de  Lamartino 
of  this  dialogue,  and  the  culogium  is 
only  just. 

L'Abbo  Gerbet  could,  no  doubt, 
have  written  more  than  one  of  these 
admimble  dialogues  if  he  had  wished 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work,  or  if 
his  physical  organization  had  enabled 
him  to  labor  continuously.  He  pos- 
sesses all  that  is  needed  to  make  him 
the  man  for  Christian  Titsculanes, 
Three  times  in  my  life  have  I  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  in  places  en- 
tirely suited  to  him,  and  which  seem- 
ed to  make  a  natural  frame  for  him : 
at  Juilly,  in  1831,  in  the  beautiftil 
shades  that  Malebranchc  used  to 
frequent ;  in  1839,  at  Rome,  beneath 
the  arches  of  solitary  cloisters ;  and 
yesterday,  again,  in  the  episcopal 
gardens  of  Amiens,  where  ho  lives, 
near  his  friend,  M.  de  Salinis. 
Everywhere  he  is  the  same.  Imag- 
ine a  slightly  stooping  figure,  pacing 
with  long,  slow  steps  a  peaceful  walk, 
where  two  can  chat  comfortably 
together  on  the  shady  side,  and  where 
he  often  stops  to  talk.  Observe 
closely  the  delicate  and  afTectionato 
smile,  the  benign  countenance,  in 
which  somcthiu';  reminds  us  of  Fl;'- 
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fijJl  of  f  IjJirrijy  hWMriiKv.:-,  »ri<l  irivf-n- 
tl'Xi.  JJ<:  }iifij>':ir  Jifiii  r«;r5.'otlf||  tli«: 
pn:tty  V *•  r *•«»■,  I* ill*:  nlN-yoriral  |»r>- 
•  m-.  an'!  '•oujil'li  a)f|inf|iriuN!  to  fi-H.- 
•iva!-  or  o^rjuiioiml  riirijirii'taru'CH, 
•.v!jii;h  Ijii  litM  hi-atli'i'i-il  Im-h!  nijrl 
trier*-,  in  all  the  \Aty*:A  whi-ni  li*-  has 
iivrr'i  £Ui'I  thu  roil  lit  rifM  lir*  pulsed 
through.  II4;  iri  one  of  thono  who 
ran  edify  without  l>«'iri;r  nioiiniful, 
and  make  Iioiirn  ptiKH  (.mily  with- 
out dist^ipation.  Jn  hirt  long 
life,  into  which  ati  evil  thought 
never  glided,  and  wliirOi  cscaiXHl 
all   turbulent  iiassionn,  ho  lia»   pre- 


.-     T    ---- 


>>  :  *  F**-.  Ti_ ::!    sit— j  '•  '^ 
•  r ci  iZ.  'I'jisL"-  iz,i  "T-d  ill 

:  T   :"it    "l?-:  i::-i  .-rcSiiiiiioa 
i-^^rr  .-■    ::   1?    raH-e-i   lie   - 


VYt- 


zzz  ii  A  ciLii*i  £i 


I  w.i  i  -:: "»-."  rr.-lra:  w:rd*  cor 
A  ;^L*-..:it  :i7  -»  .r.i  i.I^i*  T*z.ooe& 
L' :  r-.-  '.•'.  t\j  'JLx:  :t*  l<Ti:T 

Ti'ik  &:  :t*  invlrr  of  each  cud 

If  a:  .>  (.'.»T  '.z,  :-r  :--r*-are*  of  G 
Ti.*:T'z  ts  £u  pr-zc  &^»«KniLctoyow 

T::.i  <Ti-::  J  j^me  I*  in  hour  well  1 
If  trri-i  l«  •ic'inartiimn  of  tout »pot 
Az.t  \z.*i  d>T.  c  !o«:n^  a#  it  oavned, 

^itLL\  rrjoiii  this  mohiing'*  holy  Uic 

I  turtle  Ton  all  wi:h  mr  j:tstc  dS*ci 
You  would  laa::h  and  I  preach  wiih 

tire : 
No  wurldly  place  this— *ilf  the  W§he 
bo  {lardon  tnia  Mrmon,  my  chUdreo 

Tliis  is  the  man  who  wrote 
upon  the  eueharist  and  the  dia 
tween  Plato  and  Fenelon^and 
a  plan  of  writing  the  last  conf 
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St^  Anselm  on  the  soul ;   this  is  he 

wliom  the  French  clergy  could  oppose 

vvith  honor  to  Jouffroy,  and  whom  the 

.zz^ost  sjmpathetic  of  Protestants  could 

crombfit  only  while  reyering  him  and 

n^^eognizing  him  as  a  hrother  in  heart 

£&.  and  intelligence.  L'AhheGerbet  unites 

r  <^  these  elevated  virtues,  which  I  have 

Kara  <relj  been  able  to  glance  at,  a  gen- 

C.1.0  gaiety,  a  natural  and  cultivated 

crXaarm,  which  reminds  one  even  in 

S:KC3liday  games  of  the  playfulness  of 

g^      BapJDy  a  Bougeant,  a  Bonhounu 

rX!*liere  has  been  much  dispute  lately  as 

^o  the  studies  and  the  degree  of  literary 

erit  authorized,  by  the  clergy;  many 

and  clamorous  persons  have 

brought  forward,  and  it  is  my 


desire  to  notice  one  who  is  as  distin- 
guished as  he  is  modest. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  said  to  my- 
self, If  we  ever  have  to  elect  an  ecclesias- 
tic to  the  French  Academy,  how  well 
I  know  who  will  be  my  choice !  And 
what  is  more,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
philosophy  in  the  person  of  M.  Cousin, 
religion  by  the  organ  of  M.  dc  Mon- 
talembert,  and  poetry  by  the  lips  of 
M.  de  Lamortinc,  would  not  oppose 
me. 

Monday.  Day  after  tho  Fcatt  of  Assumption, 
Aug.  IG,  1883. 

[Since  the  above  article  was  written, 
the  Abbo  Gerbet  has  had  conferred  on 
him  the  episcopal  dignity.  He  died 
about  one  year  ago^ — Ed.  C.  W.] 


-.ir  I* . 
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[original.] 

OUR     NEIGHBOR. 

Set  it  down  gently  at  the  altar  rail, 
,     The  faithful,  aged  dust,  with  honors  meet; 
Long  have  we  seen  that  pious  face  so  pale 
Bowed  meekly  at  her  Saviour's  blessed  feet. 

These  many  years  her  heart  was  hidden  where 
Nor  moth  nor  rust  nor  crafl  of  man  could  harm ; 

The  blue  eyes  seldom  lifted,  save  in  prayer. 
Beamed  with  her  wished  for  heaven's  celestial  calm. 

As  innocent  as  childhood's  was  the  face, 
Though  sorrow  oft  had  touched  that  tender  heart ; 

Each  trouble  came  as  winged  by  special  grace 
And  resignation  saved  the  wound  from  smart. 

On  bead  and  crucifilx  her  fingers  kept 
Until  the  last,  their  fond,  accustomed  hold ; 

«  My  Jesus,"  breathed  the  lips ;  the  raised  eyes  slept, 
The  phicid  brow,  the  genUc  hand,  grew  cold. 

The  choicely  ripening  cluster  lingering  late 

Into  October  on  its  shriveled  vine 
Wins  mellow  juices  which  in  patience  wait 

Upon  those  long,  long  days  of  deep  sunshine. 

Then  aet  it  gently  at  the  altar  rail. 
The  ftitlidy,  aged  dust,  with  honors  meet ; 

How  can  we  hope  if  such  as  she  can  fail 
Befirn  the  eternal  God's  high  judgment^eat? 
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JENIFER'S    PRATER. 

BY  OLIVEIl  CRANE. 
IN     TnilEE      PASTS. 


[CONCLUBIOV.] 


TART  III. 


Lady  Gueystock  drove  on  briskly. 
They  were  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  and  ap;ain  on  the  broad,  white 
gleaming  gravelled  road  that  led  to 
the  west  lodge,  and  tlie  tunipiko 
road  to  Blagden.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  On  went  the  ponies,  who 
knew  the  dark  shadows  of  the  elms 
that  Btooil  at  intervals,  in  groups, 
two  or  three  together,  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  threw  their  giant 
outlines  across  it,  making  the  moon- 
light seem  brighter  and  brighter  as 
it  silvered  tlic  surface  of  the  broad 
carriage  drive,  and  made  the  crushed 
granite  sparkle — on  went  tho  ponies, 
shaking  their  heads  with  mettlesome 
impatience  when  the  pulling  of  the 
reins  offendt;d  them,  not  frightened 
at  tho  whirling  of  the  great  droning 
night  insects,  which  flew  out  from 
the  oak-trees  on  the  left,  nor  shying 
away  from  the  ehadows— on  they 
went  through  the  sweet,  still,  soli, 
scented  nijilit  air,  and  the  broad, 
peaceful  liglit  of  the  silent  moon — 
on  they  went !  Not  one  word  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  their  ringing 
hoofs,  not  a  breath  was  heard  to 
answer  to  the  sighing  of  the  leaves ; 
tho  "  goo<l  night  '*  that  had  been 
spoken  Ix'twot-n  the  etrangCr  and 
themselves  still  seemed  to  live  in 
the  hearing  of  those  to  whom  ho 
had  spoken,  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
meditative  and  painful  silence. 

At  last    the    lodge  was  reached. 


ir 


The  servant  opened  the  gates;  di 
carriage  was  driven  throng; 
high  road  was  gained,  and  all 
tic  mystery  was  over;  tho  dream  tfail 
had  held  those  silent  ones  was  gonei 
and  like  one  suddenly  awoke,  Ladf 
Greystock  said  :  "  Eleanor  I 
wonderful ;  you  knew  that 
Eleanor !  he  knev**  you  ;  asked 
you  ;  had  been  seeking  you.  "Wfcf 
was  be  there  in  the  Beiemoutk 
woods — appearing  at  this  hour,  amoitf 
the  ferns  and  grass,  like  a  wiH 
creature  risen  from  its  lair?  Ele^ 
nor!  why  don't  you  speak  to  mef 
Why,  when  he  spoke  of  yoa  ly 
your  name,  did  you  not  answer  fa 
yourself?  Why  did  you  send  hia 
to  Jenifer  ?  Oh  I  Eleanor  ;  I  fed 
there  is  something  terrible  and  itnuigi 
in  all  this.  I  cannot  keep  it  to 
self.  I  must  tell  my  father, 
can't  bo  right.  It  cannot  be  for  tttj 
good  that  we  met  a  man  luridpg 
about,  and  not  owned  by  you,  thouk 
he  is  here  to  find  you.  Speahf 
Eleanor!  Now  that  I  am  in  di0 
great  high  road  I  feel  as  if  I  htl 
gone  through  a  terror,  or  esctpel 
some  strange  danger,  or  met  amj^ 
tery  face  to  face." 

Lady  Groystock  spoke  ikst  td 
in  a  low  voice,  and  Eleanor,  bending 
a  littlo  toward  her,  heard  cvof 
word. 

*'  You  have  met  a  mystery  te 
to  faee,**  she  said  in  a  whisper,  wUd^ 
Jiowever,  was  sufficiently  audiUBi 
*'  I  did  know  that  man*     And  I  att 
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g  that  he  sought  me,  and 
lad  a  right  to  seek  me. 
things  have  changed  since 
ajSy  when,  if  I  had  obeyed 
d  have  done  better  than  Idid. 
lat  he  wants ;  and  Jenifer 
it  to  him.  Here  we  are 
q;  think  no  more  of  it, 
rstock.** 

'er  was  given  to  Eleanor^s 
>7  met  Dr.  Blagden  on  the 
le  door.  **You  are  later 
--^  rights  «AU  quite 
.  Eleanor.  "The  beauty 
^t  tempted  us  to  come 
igh  Beremonth,**  said  Lady 
"How  lovely  it  would 
;h  a  sweety  peaceful  night," 
Blagden,  who  now  joined 
I  then  Eleanor  took  the 
aps  in  her  arms  up  stairs, 
Greystock  went  into  the 
>m,  and  soon  afler  the 
«hold — all  but  Eleanor— 

inor.  She  opened  a  box 
cept  her  letters,  and  many 
*t8  of  value  to  her,  and 
lutting  ont  the  moonlight, 
ng  her  lamp  into  brillmn- 
»k  out  letter  after  letter 
y  Evelyn  calling  her  his 
le,  and  his  wile;  then 
from  Corny  Nugent,  say- 
enry  Evelyn  and  Horace 
ere  one ;  and  the  one 
Corny  Nugent  had  sent 
vidcnce— it  seemed  to  be 
lent.    It  was  a  part  of  a 

Horace  to  his  uncle,  Mr. 
hich  had  been  flung  into 
per    basket,    and    which, 

writer^s  signature,  Corny 
jid  sent  to  Eleanor.  Not, 
y  that  ho  knew  the  man's 
^,  but  that  she  did ;  and 
inre,  to  her  it  would  have 
proving  or  disproving  his 
tions. 

had  never  brought  this 
»the  proo£  She  had  laid 
\  letter,  and  the  inclosurc. 
put  it  all  aside  with  the 
\  great  dread  on  her  mind. 


and  «  Not  yet,  not  yet,**  was  all  she 
said  as  she  locked  away  both  the 
assertion  and  the  proof. 

But  her  husband  was  at  Berc- 
mouth  now.  Tes ;  and  on  what  er^ 
rand  ?     She  knew  that  too. 

Mrs.  Brewer  had  called  that  morn- 
ing to  see  Lady  Greystock.  Mrs. 
Brewer  had  come  herself  to  tell 
Claudia  that  Mary  would  arrive,  and 
that  Horace  would  bring  her.  She 
would  not  trust  anyone  but  herself 
to  give  that  information.  She  never 
let  go  the  idea  of  Horace  having 
behaved  in  some  wrong  way  to 
Claudia.  She  knew  Claudia's  disposi* 
tion,  her  bravery,  her  determination ; 
and  her  guesses  were  very  near  the 
truth.  "  Mother  Mary  "  had  those 
womanly  instincts  which  jump  at 
conclusions;  and  the  truths  guessed 
at  through  the  feelings  are  truths, 
and  remain  truths  for  ever,  though 
reason  has  never  proved  them  or 
investigation  explained  them. 

Then,  too,  there  was  her  sister's 
letter,  which  Mrs.  Brewer  had  sent 
to  Father  Daniels.  There  the  pass- 
ing fancy  for  Claudia  had  been  spoken 
of.  In  that  letter  the  love  of  money 
had  peeped  ont,  and  supplied  the 
motive ;  but  Mrs.  Brewer  knew  very 
well  that  Claudia's  disposition  was 
not  of  a  sort  to  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  passing  fancies.  If  sho 
had  loved  Horace,  she  had  loved 
with  her  whole  heart;  and  if  she 
had  been  deceived  in  him,  her  whole 
heart  had  suffered,  and  her  whole 
life  been  overcast  **  Mother  Mary  ** 
had  felt  to  some  purpose;  and  now, 
only  herself  should  say  to  Lady 
Greystock  that  he  was  coming  among 
them  again. 

She  had  arrived  at  Blagden  and 
she  had  told  Claudia  everything; 
what  Horace  wished  as  to  Mary, 
and  wh^t  her  sister  and  Mr.  Erskinc 
desired  ;  and  she  had  not  hidden 
her  own  unwillingness  to  lose  her 
child,  or  her  own  wish  tliat  Mary 
might  have  married,  when  she  did 
marry,  some  one  more  to  her  moth« 
er^s  mind,  and  nearer  to  her  mother^s 
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hoaae.  And  it  was  in  remembrance 
of  Ihia  conversation  that  Lady  Grey- 
stock,  when  she  took  Jenifer  into  the 
eiirrliigc»  liad  said:  **If  you  ever  pray 
for  my  father,  and  all  he  loves,  prav 
now  r 

Something  of  all  this  had  been  told 
by  Lady  GreyBtock  to  Eleanor,  And 
in  the  time  that  the  aunt  and  niece 
had  been  together  that  day*  Eleanor 
had  isaid  to  Jeniter,  *'  He  is  down  at 
the  park  wanting  to  marry  Miss  Lor- 
imer/* 

Jenife  r's  d  arlin  g — Jc  n  i  fe  r 's  d  a  rl  tng's 
darling ;  how  she  loved  **  Mother  Ma- 
r}%''  and  Lansdownc  Lorimcr'a  child^ 
only  her  own  great  and  good  heart 
knew*  What  could  she  do  hut  go  to 
God^  and  his  priest?  What  human 
foresight  could  have  prevented  this  ? 
What  liuman  wisdom  could  set  things 
right  ?  And  after  all,  they  did  not 
surely  know  that  Eleanoi-'a  hushnnd 
and  Cluudiu*8  lover  were  met  in  one 
man,  and  that  man  winning  the  lieurt 
of  lov^ely,  innocent  Mary  Ijoriraer, 
and  preBfiing  marriage  on  her.  But 
for  her  praj'er,  Jenifer  uaed  to  say, 
she  should  have  gone  out  of  her  mind. 
Oh,  the  comfort  that  grew  oat  of  the 
thought  that  God  kxew!  and  that 
her  life  and  all  that  was  in  it  were 
given  to  him.  Such  a  shifiing  cf  re- 
sponsibility— ^such  a  supporting  sense 
of  his  never  allowing  anything  to  be 
in  that  life  that  was  noi,  iu  some  way, 
.  for  his  glory — such  practical  strength, 
I  such  heart-sustaining  [>owcr,  gifnv  out 
of  Jenifers  prayer  that  even  Klcanor^s 
numbed  heurt  rested  on  it,  and  she 
;  had  IcaiTit  to  be  content  to  live,  from 
Vliour  to  hour^  a  life  of  submission  and 
Wiuting. 

But  was  the  waiting  to  be  over  now  ? 
—was  something  coming?  If  so,  she 
must  be  prepared.  And  so,  dihgcntly, 
by  the  lamp-hght,  Eleanor  produced 
her  own  letters,  and  opened  that  torn 
sheet  to  compare  the  writing/  It  was 
different  in  some  things,  yet  the  samcn, 
As  she  gaze<l,  and  examined,  and  com- 
pared terminations,  and  matcliod  the 
capital  letters  together,  she  knew  it 
waa  the  same  handwriting*    Time  had 


done  Its  work.  The  wri 
present  was  firmer,  hardei 
a  worse  pen,  written  at  gn 
But  that  was  all  tlie  ch 
waa  convinced ;  and  «he  pn 
sorrow-laden  stoi-e,  lorl.  1 
from  sight,  said  her  u\'/,ii  ; 
went  to  bed*  Not  a  sight 
No  vain  regrets,  no  I 
groans.  The  time  for  9U< 
tiona  had  long  been  passed  ' 
or.  Within  the  last  nine 
life  had  as  much  change 
had  died  and  risen  again  i 
world  of  intei'mediato 
great  change  luid  beei 
her  by  Lady  Greystocl 
Eleanor  had  become  ed 
clever,  poetical  gu*l.  wli 
Horace  Erskine's  attention 
ural  superiority  to  everytjj 
her — even  when  tho^^e  »r 
had  been  of  a  com  pn 
of  cultivation,  had  1 
industrious  and  lahorioii 
WTien  it  pleased  Lad^m 
to  hear  her  sing,  in  hifl 
untaught  way,  the  songH 
country,  she  had  sung  them 
when  Lady  Grey  stock  hac 
culrivale  Uie  talent,  she  h 
hard  at  improvement.  Sh 
bwught  up  by  Ff*ench  nun 
vent  gehooU  and  had  spoke 
guagc  from  childhood ;  \ 
Grey  stock  got  French  bo 
Eleanor  s  delight  to  read  i 
she  had  made  Mrs.  Bhij 
little  girls  almoc*t  as  fan 
French  as  she  was  hena 
things  had  given  risa  to  tl 
Mrs,  Evelyn*  as  she  wm  a3f 
had  Fcen  better  days ;  and 
ever  suspected  her  relatioiM 
ifer,  Mr.  Brewer  alone  ] 
As  to  Mr.  Brewer  ever  ti 
thing  that  eould  be  conEidl 
telling,  as  a  breach  of  coiifl 
was,  of  course,  imposiible* 
That  night — that  night 
ant  in  our  story,  Jenifer,  h 
all  her  dnties  by  her  tmsX 
were  really  not  a  few,  ai 
seen  thai  the  girl  wb^ 
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v^oii  was  safe  in  the  darkness  of  a 
x:My  pat  oat  candle,  opened  her  lat- 
L-^x  to  look  on  the  night  Her  little 
^13001  had  a  back  view.  That  is,  it 
3Kiked  over  the  flagged  kitchen  court, 
vid  the  walled-in  flower  garden,  and 
^yond  toward  the  village  of  Blagden 
sid  the  nugestic  woods  at  the  back  of 
r3e  house  at  Beremonth. 

Jenifer  had  gone  to  bed,  and  had 

E^sen  again,  oppressed  by  a  feeling 

Eaat  something  was,  as  she  expressed 

C  ^  going  on — something  doing  some- 

v'Lere — ^  something  up,'  as  folks  say, 

XT.     I  can't  account  for  it.    I  fancied 

L  heard  something — that  I  was  wanted. 

And  I  thought  at  first  that  some  one 

vrSiS  in  my  room.    Then  I  went  into 

mistress's  room,  without  my  shoes,  not 

to  wake  her.     She  was  all  right,  sleep- 

mg  like  a  tender  babe.    Then  I  went 

to  Peggy's  room.    The  girl  was  asleep. 

I  BDifibd  up  and  down  the  passage, 

jDSt  to  find  if  anything  wrong  in  the 

way  of  smoke  or  fire  was  about.    No ; 

an  was  pure  and  pleasant ;  and  then  I 

went  down  stairs  to  make  sure  of  the 

doora  being  locked.    Everything  was 

right,  sir  " — such  was  Jenifer's  account 

to  Mr.  Brewer ;  who,  when  she  paused 

ftt  thifl  point,  asked :  ^  What  next  did 

yon  do?    Did  you  go  upstairs  again 

to  bed?"      «I  went  upstairs,"    the 

voDum  answered*  ^^  but  not  to  bed.    I 

W  at  the  window,  and  looked  out  over 

the  garden,  and  over  the  meadows  be- 

jmd  the  old  bridge,  and  on  to  Berc- 

nKntL    And  the  night  was  the  bright- 

tttybirest,  loveliest  night  lever  beheld. 

And  60,  sir,  I  said  my  prayers  once 

Akc,  and   went  again   to  bed;  and 

dept  in  bits  and  snatches,  for  still  I 

*ai  always  thinking  that  somebody 

v^Qted  me,  till  the  clock  struck  six  ; 

«nd  then  I  got  up.**    "  You  don't  usu- 

%  get  up  at  six,  or  before  the  girl 

W  up,  do  you  ?"    "  No,  sir ;  never, 

I|&ay  Bay.    But  I  got  up  to  ease  my 

^  of  its   burthens.     And    when 

*HO  luid  got  up,  and  was    down 

^^  I  started  off  for  the  alms-house ; 

ItliQiigjiit  ]|^.  Dawson  might  be  up  to 

^  mass  there,  for  it  was  St.  Law- 

'tBce'BDay.''    "WeU?"    "Butthero 
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had  been  no  message  about  mass, 
and  no  priest  was  expected.  And  as 
I  got  back  to  our  door  there  was 
Mrs.  Fell,  the  milk-woman.  She  had 
brought  the  milk  herself.  I  asked 
how  that  should  be.  She  said  tlicy 
had  had  a  cow  like  to  die  in  the  night, 
and  that  their  man  had  been  up  all 
night,  and  that  she  was  sparing  hun, 
for  he  had  gone  to  lie  down.  Then  I 
said,  '  Why,  I  could  never  have  heanl 
any  of  you  busy  about  the  cattle  in  the 
night ' — you  ace  they  rent  the  mead- 
ows. But  she  said  they  were  not  in 
the  meadows  ;  the  beasts  were  all  in  the 
shed  at  the  farm.  'But,'  she  said, 
it's  odd  if  you  were  disturbed,  for  a 
man  came  to  our  place  just  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  asked  for  you.' 
'  For  me  !'  I  cried — *  a  man  at  your 
phice  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  ask- 
ing for  me !'  She  said,  '  Yes ;  and  a 
dceent-spoken  body,  too.  But  tired, 
and  wet  through  and  through.  He 
said  he  had  fallen  into  the  Beremonth 
deer  pond,  up  in  the  park.  That  is, 
he  described  the  place  clear  enough, 
and  we  knew  it  was  the  deer  pond, 
for  it  could  not  be  anywhere  else  I' " 
^And  did  you  ask  where  the  man 
went  to?"  **No,  sir.  I  lifted  my 
eyes,  and  I  saw  him."  "And  who 
was  he  ?"  "  Oh,  Mr.  Brewer,  it  must 
all  be  suffered  as  he  gives  it  to  me  to 
suffer ;  but  I  am  not  clear  about  telling 
his  name." 

Mr.  Brewer  took  out  his  watch  and 
looked  at  it.  ^'  It  is  nearly  ten  o'clock," 
he  said.    •*  Where's  your  mistress  ?" 

"  Settled  to  her  work,  sir." 

Mr.  Brewer  held  this  long  talk  with 
Jenifer  in  that  right-hand  parlor  down 
stairs  where  he  had  paid  that  money  to 
Mrs.  Morier,  when  the  reader  first  made 
his  acquaintance.  lie  had  great  con- 
fidence in  Jenifer.  He  knew  her 
goodness,  and  her  patience,  and  her 
trust.  lie  knew  sometlung,  too,  of  her 
trials,  and  also  of  her  prayer;  but  he 
liad  come  there  to  investigate  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  he  was  going 
steadily  through  with  it. 

"  Listen,  Jenifer." 

«  Yes,  sir." 
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**Last  uiglit,  jast  after  our  night 
prayers,  Father  Daniels  being  in  the 
hout^Of  mj  friend,  Mr.  Erskino,  who 
escorted  my  step-daughter,  Mary 
Ix)rimer,  borne,  went  out  into  the 
park,  ju8t,  as  was  supposed,  to  have  a 
cigar  before  going  to  l>ed,  Mrs* 
Brewer  and  I  were  in  Mary*8  room 
when  we  board  Mr,  Erskine  leave 
the  bouse.  He  certainly  lighted  bi« 
cigar.  Mary's  window  was  open,  and 
wc  smelt  the  tobacco.  Jenifer,  be 
never  returned." 

They  were  both  standing  and 
looking  at  each  other.  "My  lifei 
and  all  that  \a  in  it  !**  Up  went 
Jenifer's  prayer,  but  voicelessly,  to 
heaven.  **My  life,  and  aU  tkit  is 
in  itl"  But  a  gtrong  faith  that  the 
one  lerriblo  evil  that  her  imagination 
pictured  would  not  be  in  it,  was  strong 
wilhiit  her. 

**llc  never  returned.  My  man- 
servant woke  me  in  tny  first  sleep  by 
knocking  at  the  bed-room  door,  and 
raying  that  Mr.  Erskinc  bad  not 
returned.  I  roee  up  and  dressed 
myself.  I  collected  the  men  and 
went  out  into  the  park.  Wc  went 
to  the  south  lodge^  to  ask  if  any  one 
had  seen  him.  *  No,*  they  said. 
*  But  the  west  lodge-keeper  bad  been 
there  as  late  as  near  to  ten  oVlock, 
and  be  had  said  that  a  man  bad 
been  in  their  house  asking  a  good 
many  questions  about  Beremouth, 
and  w!io  we  bad  staying  there,  and 
if  a  Mr-  Erskuie  was  there,  or  ever 
had  been  there,  and  inquiring  what 
sort  of  looking  man  he  was,  whether 
he  wore  a  beard*  or  had  any  peculiar- 
ity? how  he  dressed,  and  if  there 
had  ever  been  any  report  of  bis  going 
to  be  married  ?  They  had  answered 
his  questions,  because  they  suspeetcd 
nothmg  worse  than  a  gossiping  cu- 
riosity; and  they  liad  given  him  a 
rest,  and  a  cup  of  tea.  He  said  that 
a  fHcjid,  a  cousin  of  his,  had  lived 
as  servant  with  Mr.  Erskinc;  and 
be  abo  asked  if  Mr.  Erskine  would 
bo  likely  to  pass  through  that  lodge 
the  next  day,  for  that  be  had  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  him.     He  said  that 


he  had  known  him  well  once, 
wanted  greatly  to  sec  him  once  mot 
He,  after  all  this  talking,  asked 
nearest  way  to  IVtarstOQ.  He  \ 
directed  through  the  park,  and  he 
thera.  Our  inquiries  about  Hor 
Erskine  having  been  answprpd 
this  history  told  by  one  h^^ 
to  the  other,  we  could  noi 
[R'Cting  that  some  one  bad  i  -  rti 
the  wati'h  for  the  young  in  in.  j 
taking  Jones  from  the  lodge,  and  hb 
elder  hoy  with  UfJ,  we  diajiersed  ou 
selves  over  the  park  to  seek  for  hi^ 
a  good  deal  troubled  by  what  wc 
heard.  We  got  to  the  deer  jkii] 
but  we  had  sought  many  places 
fore  wo  got  there ;  it  did  not  seetnj 
likely  place  for  a  man  to  go  to  in 
summer  night.  We  looked  about'j 
we  went  back  to  get  lanti  i 
were  necessary  in  the  dark 
by  the  thick  foliage ;  one  c  j4u 
bright  enough,  and  the  jmaiI 
like  a  looking-glass  where  it 
oix*n  to  tlie  sloping  turf,  and 
short  fern,  which  the  deer  tinn 
down  when  they  get  there  to 
but  the  side  where  tlio  the 
hollies,  and  yew-treca  grow  was 
black  as  night ;  and  yet  we  thoug 
we  could  see  where  the  wild  climt 
plants  had  been  pulled  away, 
where  some  soil  of  struggle  mig 
have  taken  place.  As  we  search 
wlien  we  Ciime  back,  we  found  str 
evidence  of  a  desperate  en  count 
the  branches  of  the  great  Uiorn-t 
were  hanging  spht  ftt>m  the  ste 
and,  Imlding  ibo  Ian  to  m,  we 
the  marks  of  broken  ground  hy 
margin  of  the  pond,  as  if  gaa 
had  been  struggling  at  the  ver 
iA  it.  Then,  all  at  once,  and  I 
never  understand  why  we 
sec  it  before — the  moonbeamfl 
brighter,  I  suppose — but  there 
pond  was  the  figure  of  a  man; 
altogether  in  the  water,  but  hav 
struggled  m  far  out  as  to  gel  b* 
bead  against  the  bank,  hid  as  it  ini 
with  the  grass  and  low  brush«^;roal 
the  fenjs  and  large*leavcd  wmtO^ 
weeds;   wo    kud  hold  of   the 
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rdtow— it     ivns    Horace     Erskinc, 
Jemferr 

"^My  Ufe^  and  all  that  is  in  if.** 
Bat  the  hope,  the  faith,  rather,  was 
still  alive,  that  that  worst  grief  should 
not  bo  in  it — so  she  prayed — so  she 
felt— poor  Jenifer!  ^Master,"  she 
gasped,  ^not  dead— not  dead — ^Mr. 
Brewer* 

*»Not    dead!**     ho    said    gravely; 

"be  woald  have  been  dead  if  we  had 

not  found  him  when  we  did.      lie 

wu  braised  and  wounded;    such   a 

sight  of  ill-treatment  as  no  eyes  ever 

before  beheld,  I    think.      He    must 

ba?e  been  more  bratally  used  than  I 

could  have  believed  possible,  if  I  hod 

not  seen  it.    His  clotlics  were  torn ; 

lua  fietce  so  disfigured  that  he    will 

wpoely  ever    recover    the    likeness 

of  a  man,  and  one  arm  is  broken.'' 

**BQt  not    dead?"    «No;    but    he 

«9  die ;  the  doctor  is  in  the  house, 

and  the  police  are  out  afler  tho  man 

^riKxa  wo  suspect    of   this    horrible 

barbarity.      Now,    Jenifer,    hearing 

some  talk  of  a  stranger  who  seemed 

to  know  you,  I  camo  here  to  ask  you 

to  tell  nw,  in  your  own  honest  way, 

y«ir  honest  story.** 

But  Jenifer  seemed  to  have  no  de- 
nre  to  make  confidences. 
"Who  told  you  of  a  stranger  ?" 
**HaTe  you  not  told  me  yourself, 
in  answer  to  my  first  question;?,  be- 
^  givhig  you  my  reasons  for  in- 
qairii)g}» 

**  No^  sip ;  that  won't  do.  I  judge 
uOQ  what  you  said  that  you  had 
^^  something  of  this  stranger  before 
m  came  here." 

,    *  I  had,  Jenifer."    And  Mr.  Brewer 
'i'okd  steadily  at  her. 

"Wen,  sir  ?" 

"Jenifer,  I  have  really  come  out 
^  ^teodemesa  to  you,  and  to  those  who 
"^Vfcdongtoyou." 
/Ko  one  doubts  your  tenderness, 
^i  least  of  any  could  I  doubt  it. 
•fell  me  who  mentioned  a  stranger 
^  TOO.  so  as  to  send  you  here  to 
aie?» 

'^Itfdy  Greystock's  groom,  coming 
to  Sercsaoutfa  early,  and  finding  us 


in  great  trouble,  made  a  declaration 
as  to  a  stranger  who  had  appeared 
and  stopped  his  mistress  as  she  was 
driving  through  the  park  last  night. 
He  says  this  man  asked  if  they  could 
tell  where  Mrs.  EveljTi  hvcd,  and 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  hnmediatcly  answering, 
said  that  she  lived  somewhere  in  Iho 
neighborhood,  and  that  he  could 
learn  by  inquiring  for  you.  Tho 
groom  says  tliat  the  rnan  evidently 
knew  Mrs.  Moricr's  name,  as  well  as 
your  name;  and  that  after  speaking 
to  him,  Mrs.  Evelyn  asked  Lady 
Greystock  to  drive  on,  and  that  she 
drove  rapidly,  and  never  spoke  till 
they  had  almost  got  back  to  Blag- 
den." 

"It  is  quite  true,"  said  Jenifer. 
"He  told  me  the  same  story  this 
day." 

"  Can  you  say  where  this  man  is  ? 
He  will  be  found  first  or  last;  and 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  justice  that  you 
should  speak,  Jenifer.  Tlie  polico 
ai*e  on  his  track.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  give  me  every  information. 
Concealftieut  is  the  worst  thing  that 
can  be  practised  in  such  a  case  as 
this — ^have  you  any  idea^vhere  he  is? 
I  do  not  ask  you  who  ho  is; 
you  will  have  to  tell  all,  I  fear,  before 
a  more  ])owerful  person  than  I  am. 
I  only  come  as  a  friend,  that  you 
may  not  be  induced  to  conceal  the 
evil-doer." 

**Thc  evil-doer,"  said  Jenifer; 
"  who  says  he  did  it  ?" 

"I  say  ho  will  be  tried  for  doing 
il;  and  dial  a  trial  is  good  for  tho 
innocent  in  such  a  case  of  terrible  sus- 
picion as  tliis." 

"May  be,"  said  Jenifer,  "may 
be!" 

Then,  once  more,  that  prayer, 
said  from  her  very  heart,  though 
unspoken  by  her  lips ;  and  then 
these  quiet  words — ^'•And  as  toji 
the  man  himself.  He  is  my  brother. 
My  mother's  child  by  her  second 
husband."  "Your  brother — ho  with 
whom  Eleanor  lived  in  Ireland?" 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Brewer ;  he  of  whom  I 
told  you  when  you  saved  Eleanor  so 
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JuaDjr  yeara  ago.  And  as  to  wh^re 
lie  is — step  into  the  kitchen,  sir, 
and  you  may  aee  him  sleeping  in  a 
chair  by  the  fire — any  way,  I  left 
him  there,  when  I  came  to  open  the 
door  to  you/* 

Mr.  Brewer  had  really  come  to 
Jenifer  in  a  peHeclly  friendly  way; 
exactly  as  he  had  naid — out  of 
teoderaeea.  lie  had  known  enougli 
to  send  him  there,  and  to  have 
thoee  within  call  who  would  secure 
thia  stranger,  whoever  he  was,  and 
wherever  he  *  was  found.  Now, 
known^  he  walked  straight  into  the 
kitchen,  and  there  slopped  to  take  a 
full  view  of  a  man  in  a  leathern 
easy  chair,  his  ann  resting  on 
Jenifer's  tea-table,  and  sound  asleep. 
A  finer  man  eyes  never  saw*  Strong 
in  figure,  and  in  face  of  a  remark- 
able beauty.  He  was  sunburnt ; 
having  pulled  his  neckcloth  oft',  tlic 
skin  of  his  neck  showed  in  fair 
contrast,  and  the  che.st  heaved  and 
fcU  as  the  strong  breath  of  the 
sleeper  was  drawn  regularly  and  with 
I  healthy  ease.  It  was  a  picture  of 
calm  rest;  it  seemed  like  a  pity  to 
disturb  it.  There  stood  Mr.  Brewer 
salely  contemplating  one  who  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  blissful 
unconsciousness  as  to  danger  to  otliers 
or  himself. 

*'  Your  brother  ?**  repeated  Mr, 
Brewer  to  Jenifer,  who  stood  stiff  and 
upright  by  his  side. 

**  My  half-brother,  James  O'Keefe/' 

**  There  is  some  one  at  the  front 
door  ;  will  you  open  it  ?" 

Jenifer  guessed  at  the  personage  to 
be  found  there.  But  she  went  steadily 
through  the  front  passage,  and,  open- 
ing the  door,  let  the  policeman  who 
bad  been  waiting  eulcr,  and  then  she 
came  back  to  the  kitehen  without  ut- 
tering a  word.  As  the  man  entered 
Mr.  Brewer  laid  his  hand  on  the  sleep- 
el's  shoulder,  and  woke  him.  IIo 
opened  his  fine  grey  eyes,  and  looked 
round  surprised.  '*0n  suspicion  of 
haring  committed  an  assault  on  Mr. 
Horace  Erbkbie  last  night,  in  the  park 
at  Beremouth,'-    said  the   poiicemaii^ 


and  the  strao^r  etood  up  d  p 
He  began  to  speak  ;  butj '  ' 
man  slopped  him.  *'It  "* 
case"  he  said.  ^'It  ma 
murder.  You  are  waruQ 
thing  you  say  will  be  md « 
you  ai  your  trial."  "  Arc  yoO) 
istrate,  sir?"  asked  O'Kcefe  aft  U 
to  IVIr.  Brewer.  "  Yes  ;  I  ( 
hope  you  will  take  tlio  man's 
and  say  nothing." 

'*  But  I  may  say  I  am  bni 
'*  Every  word  you  say  is  at  j^ 
rigk.*'  "I  run  no  risk  in  sayi 
I  Jim  innocent — ^tliat  I  nev^ 
Horace  Krskine  laat  Uighfej 
I  had  seen  him^ — ** 

^'I  entreat  you  to  be  salel 
must  have  a  legal  adTifter' 
Who  do  I  know?"  "Yott  fl 
well  looked  to,  and  well  adviMl 
Jenifer.  "  There  are  ihoee ' 
lown,  in  the  office  where  LaiI 
Lorimer  worked,  who  wiU_ 
me."  ^ 

It  was  very  hard  for 
not  to  promise  on  t!ie  spot 
would  pay  all  possible  expense! 
the  recollection  of  the  disOgul 
perhaps  dying  guest  in  hi^  owl 
rose  to  his  mind,  and  he  had  a 
feeling  that  he  was  retained 
other  side.  However,  he  said 
iter  that  pei-fect  truth  and  sol 
tiee  anylwdy  miglu  libor  for 
%Tay,  And  with  thb  sort  d 
hint  he  left  llic  house,  and  Jeni 
the  stranger  taken  off  in  safe  i 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode 
Blngden.  He  asked  for  his  dm 
and  he  was  instantly  admltfi 
shown  upstairs  into  her  sitting^ 
there  he  found  Claudia,  lookU 
and  happy^  engagod  in  somi 
work,  in  which  Eleanor 
her. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  father  I* ' 
Greys tock  threw  the  work  i 
jumped  up,  and  into   the 
waited  for  her. 

It  was  always  a  i»ort  i 
day  when  Mr.  Brewer  came 
sehf  to  visit  his  daughter.     ~^ 
sound  of  the  brovni-lop|i 
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the  stairs,  like  a  voice  of 
Claadia'iB  heart,  all  human 
e  way,  for  that  gladness  that 
\B  grecU  heart  brought  and 
jj  aJl  round  him,  to  every- 
rywhere — ^but  thercy  there, 
is  daughter  lived — ^there, 
t  friends  with  whom  she  had 
from  a  great  illness  and  got 

of  a  threatened,  life-long 
e  Mr.  Brewer  felt  some 
fluence  making  him  ihatj 
)ple  excellently  expressed 
s^d  of  him — "  he  was  more 
himself  that  day." 
r.  Brewer  s  influence  was  to 
se  to  whom  he  addressed 
mest,  open,  and  good.  He 
I  and  trusted.  It  did  not 
enter  into' people's  minds  to 
[r.  Brewer.  Candor  grew 
1  strength  in.  his  presence, 
ok  to  herself  the  teachings 
i;  candor    listened  to   the 

humility ;  candor  threw 
ain-glorious  garments  when 
IV  called  for  her  company, 
or  put  on,  fbrdiwith,  the 
ruth.  "My  darling  I**  said 
er,  as  he  kissed  Claudia; 

y  dear  father — ^my  father, 
ther  r  so  answered  Claudia, 
e  pushed  forward  a  chair ; 
Dleanor  made  ready  to  leave 
•*  Yes,  go;  go  for  half  an 
Evelyn.  But  don't  be  out 
' ;  I  have  a  fancy  for  a  lit- 
rith  you,  too,  to-day."  A 
B  spread  itself  over  Elean- 
face  as  she  said  she  should 
when  Lady  Greystock  sent 
ind  then  she  went  away. 
5,  when  she  was  gone,  Mr. 
K)d  up  and,  taking  Claudia's 
jd  her.  "My  darhng,"  he 
&ve  something  to  say,  and  I 
ly  it  to  you — ^I  have  some 
:  for,  and  only  you  can  help 
are  you  strong  enough  to 
re  you  loving  enough  to  trust 

try  to  be  aU  you  want,  fa- 
it strong ;  I  can  trust — ^but 


if  you  want  to  know  how  much  I  love 
you — ^why,  you  know  I  cant  tell  you 
that — it  is  more  than  I  can  measure,  I 
am  afraid.  Don't  look  grave  at  me.  It 
can't  be  anything  very  solemn,  if  I 
can  help  you ;  or  anything  of  much 
importance,  if  my  help  is  worth  your 
having." 

"  Your  help  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
at  least  necessary  to  my  own  comfort 
— ^now,  Claudia.  TeU  your  father 
why  you  broke  off  your  engagement 
with  Horace  Erskine." 

"  He  did  it"— she  trembled.  Her 
father  took  her  little  hand  into  the 
grasp  of  his  strong  one,  and  held  it 
with  an  eloquent  pressure. 

"  He  wanted  more  money,  father. 
It  came  as  a  test.  He  was  in  debt. 
I  had  loved  him,  as  if — as  if  he  had 
been  what  you  must  have  been  in  your 
youth.  You  were  my  one  idea  of  man . 
1  had  had  no  heart  to  study  but  yours. 
I  learnt  that  Horace  Erskine  was  un- 
worthy. He  was  a  coward.  The 
pressure  of  his  debts  had  crushed  him 
into  meanness.  He  asked  me  to  bear 
the  trial,  and  to  save  him.  I  did.  I 
did,  father!" 

"Yes,  my  darling." 

He  never  looked  at  her.  Only  the 
strong  lingers  closed  with  powerful 
love  on  the  little  hand  within  their 
grasp.  "But  you  were  fond  of  Sir 
Geoffrey?" 

"  Yes ;  and  glad,  and  grateful.  I 
should  have  been  very  happy — ^but — ^ 

"But  he  died"  said  her  father, 
helping  her. 

"  But  Horace  sent  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
the  miniature  I  had  given  him — ^let- 
ters— and  a  lock  of  my  poor  curling 
hair — ^*'  How  tight  the  pressure  of 
the  strong  hand  grew.  "  I  found  the 
open  packet  on  the  table  " — she  could 
not  say  another  word.  Then  a  grave, 
deep  voice  told  the  rest  for  hex — ^  And 
your  honored  husband's  soul  went  up 
to  God  and  found  the  truth" — and 
the  head  of  the  poor  memory-stricken 
daughter  found  a  refuge  on  her  father's 
breast,  and  she  wept  there  silently. 

"  And  that  made  you  ill,  my  darling ; 
my  dear  darling  Claadiar---my  own 
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dear  daaglitcr  I  Thank  joOi  my  pre- 
cious one.  And  jou  don't  like  Berc- 
mouih  now  ?" 

**  I  love  Beremoutli,  and  every- 
thing  about  it/*  cried  Lady  Greystock, 
raiding  her  head,  and  gathering  all 
her  strength  together  for  the  effort ; 
*'biit  I  dare  not  see  thU  man — 
and  I  would  rather  never  look  again 
on  the  deer-pond  in  the  park,  because 
there  he  spoke :  there  he  promised 
— there  I  thought  all  life  wa3  to  be  08 
that  Btill  pool,  deep,  and  overflowing 
with  the  waters  of  happiness  and 
their  never-ceasing  music.  We  used 
to  go  there  every  day.  I  have  not 
looked  on  it  since — I  could  not  bear 
to  lifltcn  to  the  rush  of  the  stream 
where  it  falls  over  the  stones  between 
the  roots  of  the  old  trees,  between 
whose  branches  the  tame  deer  would 
watch  us,  and  where  old  Dapple — 
the  dear  old  beauty  whose  name  I 
have  never  mentioned  in  all  these 
years — used  to  take  biscuits  from  our 
hands.  Does  old  Dapple  live,  father? 
Dapple,  who  was  called  *  ohi  *  nine 
years  ago  ?"  And  Lady  Grey  stock 
looked  upi  and  took  her  kind  from 
her  father's  grasp,  ami  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  wetted  lier  fair  forehead 
from  a  bowl  of  water,  and  tried 
by  this  question  to  got  away  from 
the  misery  that  this  sudden  return 
to  the  long  past  had  brought  to 
mind« 

**  Dapple  lives,"  said  Mr.  Bi-ewer. 
And  then  he  kissed  her  again,  and 
thanked  her,  and  said  **  they  ehould 
love  each  other  all  the  better  for  the 
confidence  he  bfwl  asked  and  she  had 
given;* 

"  But  why  did  you  ask  ?** 

"  I  want  to  have  my  luncheon 
at  your  earl3^  dinner,'*  said  Mr.  Brew- 
er, not  choosing  to  answer  hen  "  Yoa 
do  dine  early,  don*t  you  ?  * 

**  Y<'i4,  and  to-day  Eleanor  was 
going  to  dine  with  me." 

*'  Quite  right.  And  I  want  to 
speak  to  her.  Claudia,  soraeihing  1ms 
happen ciL  You  rau^t  know  all  before 
long.  Everybody  will  know.  You 
hfid  better    bo    in    the   room    while 


I  speak  to  Eleanor.  Let  ui 
ovcj.  But  you  had  belter  til 
choice.  It  is  still  about  Hon 
I  want  to  speak — to  speak  to  i 
I  mean."  • 

'*  I  should  wish  to  be  pi 
GQid  Claudia.  And  ^he  roee  ai 
the  bell. 

'*  Will  you  ask  Mrs.  Evi 
come  to  us  ?"  sli©  said,  wh 
sen-ant  appeared-  In  a  jg 
minutes  in  walked  Eleanof^H 

'*  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  Baid  JVffllV 
**  last   night  you  directed  a  l 
seek  Jenifer  at  Mrs.  Morier's 
That  man  was  James  0*Keef« 
fer'a  half-brother.     You  knew 
"  Yes,   Mr.    Brewer,   I   knew 
"  But  he  did  not  know  you?" 
"  He   asked   iiboiit  you.      Wl 
you  send  him  to  Mar»ton?*' 
cause   ho  could  there   learn 
wanted   to   know.     I  am   not 
to  bring  the  shadow  of  my  tl 
into  this  kind  house."      <*Tlia 
your  motive  ?"     **  Yea.     But  1 
have   had   moro  motives  thai 
I   think   that  was  nppcrmoBt 
on    that    motive   I    believe    t 
acted." 

"  That  man  was  in  the  pari 
the  lodge-gate  ho  had  made  ini 
after  my  guest,  Mr.  Er§kine, 
man  was  at  Mn.  FcU's.  the 
woman,  at  midnight*      lio  wi 
tlirough ;   he  hmJt  hr*  said,  falk 
the   watrr — he   described  the 
and   ihey   knew   it   to   be   the 
pond." 

A^  3Ir.  Brewer  went  on 
plain,  stniighlforwanl  way,  boti 
en  listened  to  him  with  the 
earnest  interest ;  btU  as  he  proi 
Eleanor  Evelyn  fixed  her  eye  i 
with  an  anxiety  and  a  nuogk 
ror  that  had  a  visible  effect  C 
Brewer,  who  hesitated  in  hia 
and  who  seemed  to  be  qui! 
traded  by  the  miiimer  of  one  fi 
so  very  calm  and  so  unfailiu 
posses seJL 

**  N  jw  Bir.  Erskine 
into   t!ie   park    lale. 
mv  dear  friends, — Mr.  [ 
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t  lack!*  He  paused,  and  collect- 
ed his  thoughts  once  more,  in  order  to 
^on  with  hb  stoxy. 

**Wc  went  to  seek  for  him.    He 

^^ras  found  at  lost,  at  the  deer-pond, 

fiunounded  by  the  eyidences  of  a  hard 

straggle  haying  taken  place    there, 

tx  struggle  in   which  he    had    only 

Jnst  escaped  with  his  life.     He  has 

Iseen   ill-treated  in    a   way  that    it 

£s  barrible  to   contemplate.     He  is 

Ijing  now  in  danger  of  death.    And 

tJuB  morning  I  haye  assisted  in  the 

capture  of  James  O'Keefe,  whom  I 

found  by  Mrs.  Morier's  kitchen  fire, 

for  this  possible  murder.     I  should 

tell  you  that  Mr.  Erskinc  is  just  as 

likely  to  die  as  to  liye." 

■llr.  Brewer,"  said  Eleanor,  ris- 
ing up  and  taking  no  notice  of  Lady 
feystock's  death-like  face, — ^^^  Mr. 
Brewer,  is  there  any  tnith  in  a 
report  that  has  reached  me  from  a 
nan  who  was  in  the  elder  Mr.  Ers- 
Ws  service  in  Scotland — a  report 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Horace  Erskine 
wished  to  propose  marriage,  or  had 
pioposcd  marriage,  to  Miss  Lorimer  ?" 
**  There  m  truth  in  that  report," 
«id  Mr.  Brewer. 
"Then  I  must  see  tliat  man," 
:  ttid  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  Before  this 
tenible  afiair  can  proceed,  I  must 
Ke  Horace  Erskine.  If  indeed  it 
be  tnic  that  he  has  received  tliis 
terrible  punishment,  I  can  supply  a 
BWtive  for  James  O'Keefe's  conduct 
tbat  any  jury  ought  to  take  into 
conrideration." 

*But  O'Keefe  denies  having  ever 
■tta  him,"  said  Mr.  Brewer.  *•  He 
^  not  deny  having  inquired  about 
'"nL  He  even  said  words  before  me 
t^  would  make  me  suppose  that  he 
^  come  into  this  neighborhood 
^  poipose  to  see  him,  and  to  take 
>onie  vengeance  upon  him.  Iklr.  Eri> 
*"fe  is  found  with  the  marks  of  the 
'Everest  ill-usage  about  him,  and 
joo  lay  you  can  supply  a  motive  for 
***  a  deed.  (VKeefe,  however,  de- 
^  an  but  the  will  to  work  evil ; 
^  confesses  to  the  will  to  do  the 
fad,  bat  denies  having  done  it" 


"I  must  see  Mr.  Erskine,"  was 
all  tlmt  Eleanor  answered.  "  I  must 
see  Mr.  Erskine.  Whether  he  sees 
me  or  not,  /must  see  Am." 

The  young  woman  was  standing 
up— her  face  quite  changed  by  the 
exj^rcssion  of  anxious  earnestness 
that  animated  it. 

''I  must  see  Mr.  Erskine.  Mr. 
Brewer,  you  must  so  manage  it  that 
I  must  see  Mr.  Erskine  without 
delay." 

"But  you  would  do  no  good," 
said  Mr.  Brewer,  in  a  very  stem 
tone  and  with  an  utter  absence  of  all 
his  natural  sympathy.  "  The  man 
is  so  injured  that  his  own  mother 
could  not  identify  liim." 

"Then  may  God  have  mercy  on 
us!"  cried  Eleanor,  sinking  into  a 
chair.  "If  I  could  only  have  seen 
tluit  man  before  this  woo  came 
upon  us !" 

And  then  that  woman  burst  into 
one  of  those  uncontrollable  fits  of 
tears  that  are  the  offspriug  of  despair. 
Lady  Greystock  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then  rose  from  her 
chair.  "  Victories  half  won  are  nei- 
ther useful  nor  honorable,"  she  said. 
"  Wait,  Eleanor,  I  will  show  you 
what  that  man  was." 

She  opened  a  large  metal-bound 
desk,  curiously  inlaid,  and  with  a 
look  of  wondrous  workmanship.  She 
said,  loolving  at  her  father,  "I  left 
tliis  at  Bercmouth,  never  intending 
to  see  it  again.  But  it  got  sent  hei*c 
a  few  years  ago.  It  has  never  been 
opened  since  I  locked  it  before  my 
wedding  day."  She  opened  it,  and 
took  out  several  packets  and  small 
parcels.  Then  she  opened  one 
— ^it  was  a  miniature  case  which 
matched  that  one  of  herself  which 
had  been  so  cruelly  sent  to  good, 
'kind  Sir  Geoffrey — she  opened  it. 
"Who  is  that,  Eleanor?"  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  eyes,  blinded 
by  teal's,  fastened  on  it.  "  My  hus- 
band— ^my  husband — Henry  Evelyn. 
My  husband,  Mr.  Brewer.  Oh, 
Lady  Greystock,  thank  God  that  at 
any  cost  he  did  not  run  his  soul  still 
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farther  into  sin  by  bringing  on  you 
find  on  himself  the  misery  of  a  mar- 
iiage  anrpcognized  by  God,** 

**Aiid  because  your  uncle,  James 
CKeefe,  heard  rhe  report  that  got 
about  concerning  that  man  and  Misa 
Loriiner,  he  ran  his  own  soul  into  a 
guilt  tliat  may  by  this  time  have 
deepened  into  the  crime  of  murder. 
Oh,  Eleanor  I  when  shall  we  remem- 
ber itiAt  'vengeance  Is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord?''' 

'^My  Ufe^  and  all  thai  ii  in  itT 
The  words  came  forth  softly,  and 
Mr-  Brewer,  turning  round,  saw 
Jenifer. 

**  Ho  has  been  before  the  magis- 
rratcs  at  Marston,  Afr.  Brewer.  He 
has  denied  all  knowledge  of  erery- 
ihing  about  it.  lie  is  remanded  on 
rhe  diai*ge — waiting  for  more  evi- 
♦lence — waiting  to  see  whether  Mr. 
Erakine  lives  or  dies.  I  hired  a  gig, 
tmd  came  off  here  to  you  as  fa^t  as 
1  could  be  driven.  Mr,  May,  in  the 
old  office,  says  that  if  Mr.  Erskinc 
dies,  it  will  be  hard  to  save  hira. 
^  the  doctors  man  tells  tnc  Mr. 
ine  has  neither  had  voice  nor 
%\^i  einco  he  was  found — I  saw 
Father  Daniels  in  the  street,  and  ho, 
too^  b  evidence  against  the  poor 
QieatDre.     He  knows  of  O^my  Nu- 

Efs  letter;  and  Corny  wrote  to 
I  at^o,  so  Jem  told  me,  and  ho 
came  off  hero  to  make  sure  that 
Horace  Ersldne  and  Henry  Eve!}Ti 
were  the  same  people.  And  he 
walked  from  the  Northend  railway 
{Station,  and  asked  his  way  to  Bere- 
mouth,  and  got  a  gossip  with  the 
gate-keeper,  and  settled  to  come  on 
to  Mar^ton.  And  ho  met  Lady 
Grcystock  in  the  carriage,  and  asked 
where  Eleanor  lived,  and  inquired 
his  way.  Did  you  know  him,  Elea- 
nor?" 

•*Ye8,  I  knew  him  directly;  and 
k  was  partly  because  I  knew  him 
that  1  directed  him  on  to  you." 

**Then  ho  lost  his  way,  and  took 
to  getting  out  of  ilie  park  by  walking 
straight  away  in  the  direction  he 
knew      Mars  ton     to    be    lying    in. 


And  he  got  by   what  we  call  Mhe 
thretthfttts/  sir — tJie  water  for    keep- 
ing    the    fish' ponds     from     thallmv* 
ing — and  iJieri*  he  must  have 
in,    for    ho    says    be    elimbe<i 
hedge  just  aAcr,  and  walked  straight 
away   through    (he   grass  fields    nuA 
mendows,     and     seeing     tlie     1 
wliero   the   Fells   were    tendloL' 
sick  cow  hist  night,  he  got  in  ^ 
all   dripping  wet.  as   the   towu-«iiKv^ 
struck  twelve.     He  does  not  deny  to 
the    magistrates     that    if     he     hftd 
found  Horace    Erskino    and    Henry 
EveljD    to    be    one   and   the    sanifs 
man,     that    he    might    have     boen 
tempted   to  evil;   he  does  not  deny 
that^     He  says  he  felt  sore  tempted 
to  go  straight  to  Beremouth  Hoane 
and   liave   him   out  from   sleep   and 
bed,  if  to  do  so  could    havo    been 
pcesible,  and  to  have  given  him  Ms 
punishment  on   the  spot.      Ho  say<i 
he  wished   as   he  wandered  through 
the  park  that  something  might  a«iid 
the  man  who  had  injured   us   all  so 
sorely  out  to    him,  to  meet   him   hi 
the  way,  that  they  might  have  oome 
hand  to  hand,  and  fi¥*e  to  face*     He 
says   he   has   had   more    temptatioiii 
since  Corny  Nugeats  letter  to  hiro, 
and  more  heart -stirrings  in  the  Jong 
silent  time   before  it  came,  than  Iw 
can   reckon    up;    and    that    he    lia§ 
felt  as  if  a  dark  spirit  goaded  lum 
to  go  round    the    world    alter    tbat^ 
man,  and  never  cease  following  hiiu^ 
till    he    had    made    his    own 
tongue  declare  to  all   the  earth  hJ*^— ^ 
own     fake     deeds — but     some*: 
he  says,  kept  him    back.      AI 
kept   him  back    till    now;   till    i 
when   Comy's   hist  letter  said 
Erakine    was   surely    gone   to    J 
mouth    to    be    married-      Thea,    jj^    * 
Kaid,  it  was  as    if    something    weam^  ^ 
him — ah   yes ;    and    sent    him    hte* — 
to  see  the  man,  to  make  sure  wl^  - 
he  was.    To  tell  you,  as  a   bmtlie-^     • 
Catholic,  the   whole   tmlh^ — to    \umm  -^ 
from   the  dear  convert    mother    tli^- 
bitter    grief    of    seeuig    her 
bound  to  a  mim    wliom    ihe 
never  call  that  child's  husband.     S^^ 
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he  eune,  Mr.  Brewer.     He    came,  endowed  her.    And  Ladj  Greystoek 

suid  he    wag    found    here — ^but    he  was  the, first  to  answer  her. 

imows  no  more  of   the  punishment  ^'It    is    no    tune    for    self-indul 

r»f  that  poor  man,  that  poor  girl's  gcnce/'    she    said.      ^'Father,    Elca 

Ixubond" — pointing    to    Eleanor —  nor  and  I  must  botli  go  to  Bere- 

'^  thtn  an  nnbom  babe.    As  I  hear  mouth.    And  we  must    stay    there, 

lum  speak,  I  trace  the  power  of  the  We  must  be  there  on  the  spot,  to  sei 

i:>itjer  that  I  took  up  long  ago  in  how   these  things  arc  accounted  for 

xzij  helplessness — ^when  I  could  not  — to  know  how  nmtters  end — to  help. 

TTHinage  my  own  troubles,  my  own  as  far  as  we  may,  to  bring    them 

Ixle,    my     own     responsibilities,    it  right." 

osme  into  my  heart  to  ofier  all  to  And  so,  before  two    hours    were 

blm.     *Jlfy  Ufe^  and  all  that  is  in  over,    Jenifer    was     bock    in    Mrs. 

«V-*    You  and  yours  have  been  in  Morier's  parlor,  and  Iklary  Lorimer 

i  t,  Mr.  Brewer.    Your  wife  has  been  was   with  her ;  sent  there  to  stay ; 

iri  it,  her  Ufe,  and  her  child's — ^you,  and  Lady  Greystock  and  Mrs.  Eve- 

t<My  my  dear,"  taming  to  Claudia, —  lyn  were  at  Bcremouth. 

**  joa  whom  I  have  loved  like  one  There  was   silence  in   the  house, 

beloDging  to  me — ^you  have  been  in  that     sort    of    woful    silence     that 

it  ;  and    that    woman,    my    sister's  belongs  to  the  anxiety  of  a  dreadfiil 

legicy    to    my    poor     helplessness,  suspense.      Toward     evening    there 

There  were  so  many  to  care  for,  to  were  whispered  hopes — Mr.  Erskine 

fe«r  for,  to  suffer  for,  and  to  love —  was  better,  people  thought.     But  the 

how  ccold  I    put    thmgs    right,  or  severest  injuries  were  about  the  neck 

keep  off  dangers  ?    I  could  only  give  and  throat,  the  chest  and  shoulders. 

Qp  all  to  the  Father  of  us  all — '  Mi/  His  liair  had  been  cut  off  in  lanf(^ 

fQij  and  €M  that  is  in  itJ     And  I  patches  where  the  head  wounds  were 

^ByoaAu,  Mr.  Brewer — ^I  tell  it  you  — his  face  was  disfigured  with  the 

l^eeanse  my  very  soul  seems  to  know  bandages  that  the    treatment    made 

^t,  and  my  li{»  must  utter  it :    In  necessary.    He  lay  alive,  and  groan- 

4at  life    there    will     be     no    red-  ing.    He  was  better.    When    more 

^^anded  punishment — no    evil     ven-  was  known  about  the  injuries   done 

g^uice — ^no    vile  murder,  nor  death  to  the  throat  and    chest,  something 

^itboat   repentOQCC.    I    cannot    tell  less  doubtful  would  be  said  as  to  his 

yoo,  I  cannot  even  guess,  how  that  recovery.      "  If    he    can't    swallow, 

W  man    got    into    this   trouble — ^I  he'll    die,"    said    one    nurse.      "He 

J«w  no  kiK>wledge  of  whose  hands  can  live  long  enough  without  swallow- 

'^  Wl  into— but  not  into  the  hands  ing "  said  another.    And  still    they 

^wy  one  who  belongs  to  me,  or  to  waited. 

that  fife  which    has    been    so    long  At  night,  Eleanor  and  Lady  Grey- 

Si^tt  into  God's  keeping."  stock  stood  in  the  room,  with  Mr. 

fcufer    stopped     speaking.      She  Brewer,  far  off  by  the  door,  look- 

°*d  been  listened  to  with  a    mute  ing  at  him.      There    was    no    love 

j^|oitioii.      Her    hearers    could    not  in    either    hearU      The    poor    wife 

***Jp  feeling  convinced  by  her  ear-  shrank    away,  almost    wishing    that 

^^''toea^    She   had    spoken    gently,  the  period  of  desertion  might  last  for 

^My,  sensibly.    The    infection    of  ever. 

^entire  faitih  in  the  providence  of  A    week    passed,  a  terribly  long 

J?<^  aeised  them.    They,    too,    be-  week.     He  could  swallow.     He  could 

'^^^    Lady    Greystock,  the    only  speak.     He  could  see  out  of  one  eye. 

^not  a   Catholic,  said   afterward  He   had  his   senses.    He    had    said 

^JttBhe  felt  quite  overpowered  by  something     about     his     arm.      Ho 

toe^mple  trust  that  Jenifer  showed,  would  be  ready  in  another  week  to 

4  the  cfthn  strength  with  which  it  give  some  account  of  all  he  had  gone 
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through.  He  would  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  iJcnlify  the  man.  In  the  mean- 
time, Jamea  O'Kcefe  was  safe  in 
custody.  And  Jenifer  was  saying 
her  prayer — *^  Mi/  iifc,  and  all  that  is 
in  tV;"  still  quite  sore,  with  a 
strong,  eimplc,  never-failing  faith, 
that  thb  great  evil  of  a  human  and 
remoraelei«3  vengeance  was  not  in  it* 
And  yet,  aa  time  passed  on,  and,  not- 
withstanding every  effort  made  by 
the  police,  backed  by  the  influence  of 
all  that  neighborhood,  and  by  Mn 
Brewer  himself,  not  a  mark  of 
suspieion  was  found  against  any  one 
else,  it  seemed  to  come  home  to 
every  one's  mind  with  the  force  of 
certainly  that  James  O'Keefe  had 
tried  to  murder  Horace  Erskine — 
that  James  O'Keefe  had  done  this 
thing,  and  no  one  else. 

Very  slowly  did  Horace  seem  to 
mend — ^very  slowly.  When  questions 
were  put  to  him  in  his  speechless  state, 
he  seemed  to  grow  so  utterly  confused 
as  to  alarm  his  medical  attendants. 
It  was  made  a  law  ut  Beremouth  that 
he  was  to  be  kept  in  perfect  quietness. 
James  O'Keefe  was  again  brought  be- 
fore tlie  magistrates,  and  again  re- 
manded; and  still  this  time  of  trial 
went  on,  and  still,  when  it  was  tliought 
possible  to  speak  lo  Horace  on  the 
subject  of  his  injuries,  he  grew  so  ut- 
terly confused  that  it  was  impossible 
to  go  on  with  the  matter. 

Was  there  to  be  no  end  to  this  mis- 
ery ?  The  waiting  was  almost  intol- 
erable. The  knov^^ledge  that  now  ex- 
isted in  that  house  of  Horace  Erskine's 
life  made  it  very  easy  to  understand 
liifl  confbsion  and  incolierency  when 
spoken  to  of  bis  injuries.  But  the  Itn- 
gering — the  weight  of  hope  deferred — 
the  long  contemplation  of  the  misera- 
ble sufferer — the  slowness  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  was  an  inexpressible  bur- 
then to  the  inhabitants  of  Beremouth. 

One  sad  evening,  Lady  Greys tock 
and  her  father,  on  the  terrace,  ttdkcd 
together,  **  Come  with  me  to  the 
deei'-pond,  Claudia."  She  shrank 
from  the  proposal.  **  Nay,"  he  said, 
^iagden  that 


half  victories  w<|re  powerlc^  thing 
You  must  not  be  less  than  your  oi 
words.      C-omc   to    the   deer-poo 
now,"     So  she  took  his  arm  ro 
walke*l  away.     It  waa  the  bcg^ 
of  a   sweet,  soft  night — the  ei 
breezes  played  about  them,  and 
talked  together  in  love  andconfid 
as   they  crossed   the   open    turf, 
were  lost  in  tlie  thickets  that  gather 
round  the   gnarled  oak  and  stxmtk 
y(?w  that  marked  the  way  to  the  ^ 

It  Jijul  been  many  years  since  Ch 
dia  had  seen  its  peaceiul  water?  ;  ter- 
rible in  dreams  once ;  and  now  sad^ 
dened  by  a  history  that  would  beloog 
to  it  for  ever»  They  reached  the  8p 
and  stood  there  talking. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  sound,  th<j 
started — a  tearing  aside  of  the  tnr 
ing  boughs — a  sound,  strong,  pasitii 
angry^^ — then  a  gentle  rustling  of^ " 
leaves,  a  soft  movement  of  the  fen 
fern — and  Lady  Greystock  hadj 
her  father's  arm,  and  was  stf 
with  her  hanil  on  the  head,  bet^ 
the  antlers,  of  a  huge  old  deer — Dapp 
— "  Don  Dapple,"  as  the  children  \u 
called  him — and  speaking  to  him  ten- 
derly— "  Oh,  Dapple,  do  you  know  m«^ 
Oh,  Dapple — alas!  poor  beastr 
you  do  it — ^that  awful  thing? 
yoa  so  fierce,  poor  beast^ — were 
the  terrible  avenger?**  How  her  tea 
fell  1  How  her  whole  frame  trcmbli 
How  the  truth  came  on  her  a* 
looked  into  the  large,  tearful  eyes  pf  li 
once  tame  buck,  that  had  grown  fm 
ful  and  fierce  in  its  .age^  and  of  wIk 
even  some  of  the  keepers  had  dccL 
themselves  afraid.  Mr.  Brewer  i 
biscuit  from  his  coat-pocket,  cba 
scraps  from  lunches,  secreted  ffoai'^ 
diiys  before,  when  be  had  been  o^l  oo 
long  rounds  through  the  farms.  ~' 
old  Dapple  nibbled*  and  made 
gestnrei  of  satisfaction  and  app 
— and  there,  viewing  his  stately  1 
in  the  water,  where  hi*  spreadin 

tiers  were  mirrored,  they  left  " '  

walk  home,  with  one  wond'-r  oaf  i 
their  hearts,  and  anotlier — a  wond 
awe  at  tliL*  thing  that  had  hmj^ 
Uiere  for  i 
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r  csame  back,  thej  called  the 
ythej  examined  the  torn  clothes. 
ondcred  they  had  never  thought 
truth  before. 

2  went  on.  And  at  last,  when 
:  could  speak,  and  they  asked 
out  the  old  deer  at  the  pond, 
that  it  was  so — it  was  as  they 
Might.      It  had  been  an  almost 

Btm^le  between  man  and 
and  Horace  was  to  bear  the 
apon  the  face  and  form  that  had 
ved  so  well  to  his  life's  end.  A 
-featured  man,  lame,  with  a  stiff 
nd  a  sightless  eye — and  the 
>f  his  ruined  life  no  longer  a 
—known  to  all. 

y  Greystock  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
ted  at  Beremouth.  IVIary  Lori- 
as  lefl  at  her  grandmother's 
the  care  of  the  trusty  Jenifer. 

CyKeefe  had  returned  to  Ire- 
eaving  his  niece  and  her  history 
3d  guardianship  with  Father 
Is  and  Mr.  Brewer ;  and  Freddy, 
at  school,  had  been  happily  kept 
'  the  knowledge  of  all  but  the 
e  facts,  which  were  no  secrete 
anybody,  that  a  man  who  had 
een  in  the  park  and  was  a  stran- 
die  neighborhood  had  been  sus- 
l  of  being  the  perpetrator  of  tiie 
»  of  which  the  old  deer  had 
guilty.  Poor  old  deer — poor 
Dapple!  It  was  with  a  fii*m 
and  an  unflinchmg  determination 
the  kindest  man  living  met  the 
once  more  at  the  doer-pond,  and 
hiai  dead.  Mr.  Brewer  would 
bid  death  to  no  hand  but  his 
-and  there  in  the  thicket  where 
>Ted  to  hide  a  grave  was  dug, 
tbc  monarch  of  the  place  was 
id  ia  it. 

»dy  Greystock  and  Eleanor  kept 
'  own  rooms,  and  lived  togctlicr 
1  as  they  had  done  latterly  at 
Sfcn.  When  Horace  Erskinc 
fit  to  leave  his  bed-room,  he  used 
t  in  a  room  that  had  been  called 
.  Brewer's.**  It  v»'a3,  in  fact,  a 
if  writin(;-room,  liUcd  up  with  a 
!  useful  library  and  opening  at 
pod  into  a  bright  conservatory. 


Ho  had  seen  Lady  Greystock.  He 
knew  of  Eleanor  being  in  the  house. 
He  knew  also  that  his  former  relations 
witli  her  were  known,  and  he  never 
denied,  or  sought  to  deny,  the  fact  of 
their  Catholic  marriage. 

No  one  ever  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject.  The  subject  that  was  first  in 
all  hearts  was  to  see  him  well  and 
strong,  and  able  to  act  for  himself. 
One  thing  it  was  impossiblcNto  keep 
from  him ;  and  that  was  the  anger  of 
Mr.  Erskme,  his  uncle,  an  anger 
which  Lucia  his  wife  did  not  try  to 
modify.  Mrs.  Brewer  wrote  to  her 
sister ;  Mr.  Brewer  pleaded  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Not  a  thing  could 
they  do  to  pacify  them.  Horace  was 
cverythmg  that  was  evil  in  their  eyes  ; 
his  worst  crime  in  the  past  was  hia 
having  made  a  Catholic  marriage 
with  a  beautiful  Iridh  girl,  and  their 
great  dread  for  the  future  was  that 
he  would  make  this  marriage  valid  by 
the  English  law.  They  blamed  Mr. 
Brewer  for  keeping  Eleanor  in  the 
house;  they  were  tliankless  to  Mr. 
Brewer  for  still  giving  to  Horace  care, 
kindness,  and  a  home.  Finally,  the 
one  great  dread  that  included  all  other 
dreads,  and  represented  the  overpow- 
erinf^  woe,  was  that  contained  in  the 
thoi^htthat  Horace  might  repent,  and 
become  a  Papist. 

Mr.  Brewer,  when  it  came  to  that, 
set  his  all-conquering  kindness  aside 
for  the  lime,  or,  to  adopt  his  wife's 
words  when  describing  these  Seeming 
changes  in  her  husband's  character, 
"  he  clothed  his  kindness  in  temporary 
armor,  and  went  out  to  fight."  He 
i-cplied  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erskine  that 
for  such  a  grace  to  fall  on  Horace 
would  be  the  answer  of  meroy  to  the 
prayer  of  a  |>oor  woman's  faith^ — that 
he  and  all  his  household  joined  in  that 
prayer ;  that  priests  at  the  altar,  and 
nuns  in  their  holy  homes,  were  all 
praying  for  that  great  result ;  and  that 
for  himself  he  would  only  say  that  for 
such  a  mercy  to  fall  upon  his  house 
would  make  him  glad  for  ever. 

There  was  no  disputing  with  a  man 
who  could  BO  openly  take  his  stand  on 
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aacli  a  broad  ground  of  hope  and 
prajer  in  such  direct  opposition  to  tho 
wkhea  of  hh  neighboni.  The  Ers- 
kines  bocame  hilent,  and  Mr.  Brewer 
had  gained  all  he  hoped  for ;  peace, 
peace  at  least  for  the  time« 

At  last  Iluracc  wa^  well  enough  tn 
move,  and  Frcddj*d  holidays  were  ap- 
prcMLching,  and  there  was  an  unex- 
pressed feeling  that  Horace  was  not 
to  be  at  Beremouth  when  the  boy  came 
back.  Mr.  Bi^ewcr  proposed  that  Hor- 
ace shonld  go  for  change  of  air  to  the 
same  house  in  wliich  Father  Dawson 
was  lodging,  just  beyond  Clayton, 
wliere  the  sea  air  might  refresh  him, 
and  the  changed  scene  amuse  his 
mind  ;  and  whei-eT  too,  he  could  have 
the  benetit  of  all  those  baths,  and 
that  superior  attendance,  described  in 
the  great  painted  advertisement  that 
covered  the  end  of  the  lodging-houses  in 
80  promishig  a  manner.  Horace  accept- 
ed the  proposal  gladly.  He  grew  al- 
most bright  under  the  expectation  of 
tho  change,  and  when  tho  day  came 
he  appeared  to  revive,  even  under  the 
fatigue  of  a  drive  so  much  longer  than 
any  that  he  had  been  before  allowed 
to  venture  upon. 

Mr.  Dawson  waa  to  be  kind^  and 
to  watch  over  him  a  little ;  and 
Father  Daniels  was  to  visit  him,  and 
write  letters  for  him,  and  be  his  ad- 
viser and  his  fricniL  Before  he  left 
Beremouth  he  had  asked  to  see  Lady 
Greystock,  She  went  with  her  fa- 
ther to'  his  mom  quite  with  the  old 
Claudia  Bitiwer  checrfalnega  prettily 
mingling  witli  woman's  strength  and 
woman's  experience.  He  rose  up, 
and  said,  "I  wished  to  ask  you  to  foiv 
give  me,  Liidy  Greystock — to  forgive 
mc  my  many  sins  toward  you  !'  She 
trembled  a  little,  and  said,  *'  Mr.  Ers- 
kine,  may  God  forgive  me  my  pride, 
my  anger,  my  evil  thoughts,  which 
have  nude  mo  say  so  often  I  could 
never  see  nor  pardon  you,"  It  seem- 
ed to  require  all  her  j^irength  to  carry 
out  the  resolution  with  which  she  Imd 
entered  that  rix>m.  '*0f  course/* 
she  went  on,  *'  the  i>crsonal  trial 
that  you  brought  upon  nir,  here,  in 


my  young  days,  I 
been  a  great  blesg* 
die^ise.  Though  no! 
Catholic^  I  know  you  i 
now,  a  married  man.'*  J 
kine  never  moved ;  f 
standing,  holding  by' 
writing-table,  and  hvs^ 
fastened  on  the  carpd 
on  :  **  Since  then  jj 
beautiful  and  even  anl 
woman,  has  become  s 
friend.  We  are  livingj 
until  she  has  a  home  of 
shall  probably  go  on  IH 
I  have  notliing,  thera 
more,  except^-cxcept-4 
voice  trembled,  and  i 
she  was  only  just  abW 
her  laf,i  words  so  as 
^tood  by  her  hearers,  * 
my  dear  husband's 
death  llian  life  under! 
8  ion.  That  too  wa 
perhaps.  Let  us  led 
Almighty  Judge.  I  fed 
yon  wifih  to  hear  tho»fl 
my  poor  erring  lips,  4 
member  that  1  have  al 
estly,  submitting  to.  ili|| 
who  loves  us,  and  M 
seek  mercy  for  myself.*j 

She  turned  round  V 
room.  '*  Stop,  Livlji 
stop !"  cried  Horace*  ^ 
solemn  moment  of  d 
me — do  you  think  fl 
me  now  r"  **  I  wouM 
give  any  opinion.*^  •*! 
ever  formed  an  opinioB 
entreat  you  to  tell  me  il 
as  you  know,  the  q 
Eleanor  love  mo?^ 
speak,  father  ?"  "  S 
entreated,  I  should  ^ 
"  Does  Eleanor  love 
Horace.  *•  No,"  said 
stock ;  and  taming 
she  left  her  father 
Horace,  imd  went  H 
i-oom^  I 

Five  years  [lasaed 
was  growing  into  mi 
ing  home  by  his  bi!Jj 
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GrejAtock'e  side,  an-i   favic^  -.-i-i^i 
to  his  other  sister,  the  Laj^^.j  Irlir. 
Mrs.    Hanrhigtoa.     ^x     HlrriBgror.- 
kigh,  the  master    c:'   which    i^Lict:, 
-a  recent    convert."  s*   tie    r.vw«- 
papera  said,    -^had    hieir    ir.arnM 
the  convert    etei>-daQ^h:eV    o;     Mr. 
Brewer,    of     Beremonth."        Ladv 
Grerstock    always    lived    iri:h    hr'r 
father  now,  united   to   him  in  tliii!.. 
and  joining  him  in  sach  a  iL*y(A  ci 
jDod  works    that    all    criticism,   all 
wondennent.     ail     lamentation     an  i 
ugament  at  "-such  a  s'.epT     wa^ 
limplj     mn      down,     overpowonrd. 
deluged,  drowned.      The  strong  flow- 
iag  stream   of  charitv   was   irrL-sist- 
ihle.      The    solemn    mush    of    i:< 
deep  waters   swallowed   up  all    tho 
nmnnding   cackle  of  inharmonious 
UlL    Nothing  was  heard  at   Bere- 
aoath  but  prayer  and  praise— evil 
longoea  passed  by  that  great  goo  1 
kmse  to  exercise    themselves  else- 
there.     E\"il  people  found  no  fitting 
habitation  for  their  wandering  spirits 
IB  that  home  of  holy  |)eace.    *Vnd 
all  his  life  Mr.  Brewer  walked  Iium- 
Uj,  looking  at   Claudia,  and  calling 
l»er**my  crown!"     She  knew  why. 
He  had  repented  with  a  great  sor- 
ww  of  those   early  days    when   ho 
W    left    her    to    others'    teaching. 
He  had  prayed  secretly,  with  strong 
Raolutions,  to  be  blessed   with  for- 
gireness.      And  at   last  the  mercy 
eame— ^'crowned  at  hist.      All  the 
nerdes  of  ray  life  cro\nied  b)'  the 
great  gift  of  Claudia's  soul.'     So  the 
good  man  went  on  his  way  n  jHrni- 
lat    Always  in  his   own   sight  a 
penitent.       Always     recommending 
Wnself  to  God  in  that  one  character 
-«  a  penitent. 

Five  years  were  passed,  and  Lady 
Gieyatock  had  been  at  ]Mary'd  wed- 
Aig)  and  was  herself  at  Beremouth, 
■fll  in  youth  and  beauty,  once  more 
4e  petted  daughter  of  the  house — 
bat  Eleanor  was  there  no  longer. 
Foil  three  years  had  passed  pincc 
£kanor  had  gone  to  London  with 
I«dy  Greratock,  and  elected  not  to 
fttam.    ^ibej  heard  from  her  how* 
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C:^uiLi  ^    ;M  ^Iriv       :f  :     M::-s:    • 

^:::'^.Z  i::V  un.l-r  Jv:v:Vr^  .:::r 
Tij  lr"c:s  w-:i  l:^-::i  :;:;::!  ::-. 
s:^r?  ia  :!:e  jn::v  i:r.:w::i--r.,x^!:i 
wLri-  ::.o  Snv  oil  vL-:;a  l^k^i  ii* 
gav  ar.J  brljh:  a?  ivor.  a:!  w'.-.on' 
n::  r.  fiagi:  o::ji  a:v?  s:r.Kvr  had 
cLangoi  1:5  pliuv.  Jc:r.:\r  wouIJ 
lisien.  taking  cartful  no:o  vn  ivcry 
L-xprtsfija.  ar.J  wl  :>jvn:ig — >.>nu- 
timos  in  iLo  voioo  0!*  Imznbir'  pmy.r. 
somerimos  in  sof:  i  >:'.•:•>  ot*  iri:inipha:i! 
thanksgivin:: — -  My  liio,  aiid  all  ih:i: 
is  in  :t  :■• 

Bu:  now  thi-  fivo  yoar<*  oloso  \vm\ 
been  marked  by  a  gn\it  tao: :  th«' 
death  of  Horao?  Erskim'-  uiu*li\  and 
his  groat  tstato  passing  to  hi.: 
nephew,  whom  hi*  lial  nrvor  scon 
since  their  quarnl  wit!i  liim.  but 
whom  he  ha-l  <o  tar  torgivoa  as  not 
to  «lter  his  will. 

Horace  Ei-skino  was  in  London  : 
and  his  Boremouth  tVionds  were 
going  up  to  town  to  wolooino  him 
homo  aticr  four  years  of  lilo  on  the 
continent. 

London  was  at  its  tullo.-t  autl  gay- 
est. Mr.  Erskiiu-  li:ul  boon  woll 
known  there,  making  liis  yearly 
visits,  taking  a  groat  lion  so,  and  at- 
tracting nnmd  hini  all  tli«^  talent 
of  the  day.  A  voiy  i-ioli  man, 
thoroughly  woll  oduoatod,  with  a 
fino  phioo  in  Sootlautl,  anil  his  boan- 
tiful  wife  Lucia  by  his  side,  h<* 
found  himsolf  woloomo,  ,ind  made 
others  in  thoir  turn  wt^K-i^mo  too. 
Now  all  this  was  past.  For  two 
seasons  London  had  misscil  ^Ir. 
Erskine,  and  ho  had  boon  regn*tted 
and  lamented  over,  as  a  confirmed 
invalid.  Now  he  was  dead.  And 
after  a  little  brief  wondor  and  sor- 
row the  attention  of  the  world  was 
fixed  upon  his  heir,  and  pi'oplo  of 
fiishion,  pleasure,  and  literature  got 
ready  their  l»est  smiles  for  his  ap- 
proval. 

Horace  had  been  well  enough 
known  once.    Never  exactly  sought 


ft  ft  or  hy  Iieeds  of  Lomes,  for  he  was 
too  much  of  a  upeeulalion*  He  was 
kuown  to  be  in  debt ;  and  all  in- 
quiries a3  to  hie  on<!lf?*9  proper!}*  liad 
Im M'ti  quenched  again  and  a^aiii  by 
i\io^H'.  idling  word?,  "no  entail.'* 
But  llonieo  had  had  bis  own  world; 
and  had  been  only  too  mueh  of  a 
bcro  in  it.  That  world,  however, 
had  lost  hfra ;  and  as  the  wheels  of 
faghiou^d  chai'iot  fly  fast,  the  dust  of 
the  light  road  rises  as  a  cloud  and 
hides  the  pa8t,  and  the  people  that 
hciouged  lo  Horace  Erakine  bad  been 
left  behind  and  forgotten.  Now* 
however,  Memory  was  alive,  and 
brushing  up  her  i-ecoUections ;  and 
Memory  had  found  a  tongue,  and 
wab  hoping  and  prophesying  to  the 
rulle»t  exlcnt  of  friend  Go&sip's  rc- 
qniremeots,  when  the  news  came 
that  Horace  Erskine  had  annved- 
**He  bos  taken  that  charming  house 
looking  on  to  the  park.  Mr.  Tudor 
bad  eecn  lilra.  Nobody  would  kflow 
bim.  Broken  nose,  my  dear!  And 
he  was  so  luindflome.  He  is  hime, 
too — or  if  not  lame,  he  has  a  FtiiT 
shoulder.  I  forget  which  it  is.  He 
waa  nearly  killed  by  some  mad  ani- 
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nml  in  the  park  at 
behaved  with  the  m 
courage^  actually  fou 
quef^dl  But  be  in 
trampled  on — ^near 
death.  I  beard 
at  tho  time.  His 
and  ho  was  sent  ^ 
mate.  And  (here  hi 
pist*  He  did,  indeed  I 
never  forgave  him.  ] 
it  was  a  love  affair. 
has  brought  bis  wife 
she  is  lovely,  cveryb 
seen  her  says.  She  ii 
— too  quiet — too  statui 
her  only  fault  in  fact 
world  is  talking  of  hi 
have  not  yet  seen  her  1 
getting  introduced  j 
oftfie'day.'' 

And  so  nm  the 
was  Eleanor's  welcow 
Erskine's  wife.  Her 
really  repented,  and  hai 
and  won  her  heart  all  o 
married  her  once  more. 

To  have  the^e  gr 
joy  and  justice  in  hei 
to  Jenifer'a  Prayer, 
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SAINTS  OF  THE  DESERT. 
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1.  Abbot  Cyrus  said  to  a  brother:        2.  When   Ag 

♦•  If  thou    hadst    no   fight   with   bod  brethren  would  , 

ihoughLs,  it   would  be  because  thoa  matter  of  busin J 

didst   bad  actions  ;  for  they  who  do  **  Do  me  this  ci 

bad    actions   ai'c  thereby  rid  of  bad  with  me,  for  I J 

thoughts.*'  ready."     AndJ 

"  But,**  siiid  iho  other,  **I  liave  had 
memories."  8,  An  old 

The  abbot  answei-ed  t    "They  are  fathers.     ThJ 

but  ghosts ;  fear  not  tlie  dead,  but  the  herbs,  and 

living.'*  the  work  of  J 
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[OBiaOTAL.] 

CHEISTINE : 

A     TROUBADOUR'S     SONO, 

IX  7IYB  CANTOS. 

BT     QEORQE     U.    MILES.* 

(OOHCLITDXD.) 


THE  FOUIlTn  SONG. 


Amid  the  gleam  of  princely  "war 
Christine  sat  like  the  evening  star, 
Palo  in  the  sunset's  i)ageant  bright, 
A  separate  and  sadder  light. 

O  hitter  task 
To  rear  aloft  that  shining  head, 

While  round  thee,  cnicT  whisperers  ask — 
"  Marry,  what  aileth  the  Bridegroom  cay  ? 
The  heralds  have  waited  as  long  as  they  may. 
Yet  never  a  sim  of  the  gallant  Grey. 

Is  Miolan  false  or  dead  ?'' 


II. 

Tho  Dauphin  eyed  Christine  askance: 

**  We  have  tarried  too  long/'  quoth  he ; 
*•  Doth  the  Savoyard  fear  the  thrust  of  Franco  i 
15y  the  Bride  of  Heaven,  no  laggard  lance 

Shall  ever  have  guard  of  thee  f' 

«rad  teeording  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tho  year  18G0|  br  Lawrence  Keboa,  In  tho  Clark's 
K^B  XNatilct  Ooort  of  tha  United  t»Utaa  fbr  the  Soathem  Diatrict  of  Naw  Tofk. 
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You  could  Bee  tlio  depths  of  the  dark  eyes  shine 

And  a  glow  on  the  marble  cheek, 
As  she  wmspored,  "  Woe  to  tlie  Dauphin's  line 
When  the  eagle  shrieks  and  the  red  lights  shine 

Round  the  towers  of  Pilate's  Peak." 

She  levelled  her  white  hand  toward  the  west, 

Where  the  omen  beacon  shone ; 
And  he  saw  the  flame  on  the  castle  crest. 
And  a  livid  glare  light  tlie  mountain's  breast 

Even  down  to  the  rushing  Rhone. 

Never  braver  lord  in  all  tlie  land 

Than  that  Dauphin  true  and  tried; 
But  tlie  rein  half  fell  from  his  palsied  hand 
Aud  his  fingers  worked  at  the  jewelled  brand 
That*  shook  in  its  dieath  at  his  side. 

For  it  came  with  a  curse  from  earliest  time, 

It  was  carved  on  his  father's  halls, 
It  had  haunted  him  ever  from  clime  to  clime. 
And  at  last  the  red  li^lit  of  the  ancient  rhyme 
Is  burning  on  Pilat(?s  walls! 

Yet  warrior-like  beneath  Ms  feet 

Trampling^  the  sudden  fear, 
lie  cried,  "Let  thy  lover's  foot  be  fleet — 
If  thy  Savoyard  would  wed  thee,  sweet. 

By  Saint  Mark,  he  were  better  herel 

"For  I  know  by  yon  liglit  there  is  danger  near. 

And  I  swear  by  the  Uoly  Shrine, 
Be  it  vh'gin  spear  or  Miolan's  heir. 
The  victor  to-day  shall  win  and  wear 

This  menaced  daughter  of  minel" 

The  lists  are  aflame  with  the  gold  and  steel 

Of  knights  in  their  proud  array. 
And  gong  and  tymbalon  chiming  peal 
As  forward  the  glittering  squadrons  wheel 

To  the  jubilant  courser's  neigh. 

The  Dauphin  springs  to  the  maiden's  side, 

And  thrice  aloud  cries  he, 
"  Ride,  gallants  all,  for  beauty  ride, 
Christine  herself  is  the  victor's  bride. 

Whoever  the  victor  be!" 
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And  thrico  the  heralds  cried  it  aloud, 

While  a  wondering  whisper  ran 
From  the  central  lists  to  the  circling  crowd, 
For  all  knew  the  virgin  hand  was  vowed 

To  the  heir  of  Miolan. 

Quick  at  the  Danphin's  plighted  word 

Full  many  an  eye  flashed  fire, 
Full  many  a  knignt  took  a  truer  sword, 
Tried  buckle  and  girth,  and  many  a  lord 

Chose  a  stouter  lance  from  his  squire. 

!]3ack  to  the  barrier's  measured  bound 

Each  gallant  speedeth  away; 
Ihen,  forward  fast  to  the  trumpet's  sounds 
J\.  hundred  horsemen  shake  the  ground 

And  meet  in  the  mad  mel^e. 

drimson  the  spur  and  crimson  the  spear. 

The  blood  of  the  brave  flows  fast ; 
IBut  Christine  is  deaf  to  the  dying  prayer, 
HJlind  to  the  dying  eyes  that  glare 

On  her  as  tney  look  their  last. 

^he  sees  but  a  Black  Eni^ht  striking  so  well 

That  the  bravest  shun  his  path ; 
^Kis  name  or  his  nation  none  may  tell, 
^Uut  wherever  he  struck  a  victim  fell 

At  the  feet  of  that  shape  of  wrath. 

^  ^  'Fore  God,"  quoth  the  Dauphin, "  that  unknown  sword 

Is  making  a  merry  dayr 
^S3ut  where,  oh  where  is  uio  Savoyard, 
^^or  low  in  the  slime  of  that  trampled  sward 

Lie  the  flower  of  the  Dauphin^  I 

-And  the  victor  stranger  ridoth  alone, 

Wiping  his  bloody  blade; 
-And  now  that  to  meet  him  there  is  none, 
^if  ow  that  the  warrior  work  is  done, 

lie  moveth  toward  the  maid. 


Sternly,  as  if  he  came  to  kill. 

Toward  the  damsel  he  tumeth  his  rein; 
His  trumpet  sounding  a  challenge  shrill. 
While  the  fatal  lists  of  La  Sdne  are  still 
Afl  he  paces  the  purple  plain. 
VOL.  m.  22 
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A  hollow  voice  through  the  visor  cried, 

"  Mount  to  the  crupper  with  me. 
Mount,  Ladye,  moimt  to  thy  master's  side. 
For  'tis  Mdd  and  ^  sworn  thou  shalt  be  the  Bride 

Of  the  victor,  whoever  he  be." 

At  sound  of  that  voice  a  sudden  flame 

Shot  out  from  the  Dauphin's  eyes, 
And  he  said,  ^^Sir  Enight,  ere  we  ^rant  thy  daim 
Let  us  see  the  face,  let  us  hear  the  name. 
Of  tlie  gallant  who  winneth  the  prize." 

"  Tis  a  name  you  know  and  a  face  you  fear," 

The  Wizard  JKnight  began ; 
^^Or  hast  thou  forgotten  mat  midnight  drear, 
"When  my  sleeping  fathers  felt  the  spear 

Of  Yicnne  and  Miolan } 

^Av,  Quiver  and  quail  in  thy  coat  of  mail, 

For  nark  to  the  eagle's  shriek ; 
Sec  the  red  light  burns  for  the  coming  bale  I" 
And  all  knew  as  he  lifted  his  aventayle 
The  Knight  of  Pilate's  Peak. 

From  the  heart  of  the  mass  rose  a  cry  of  wrath 

As  they  sprang  at  the  shape  abhorred. 
But  he  swept  the  foremost  from  his  path, 
And  the  rest  fell  back  from  the  fatal  swath 
Of  that  darkly  dripping  sword. 

But  uprose  the  Dauphin  brave  and  bold, 

And  strode  out  upon  the  ^reen, 
And  quoth  he,  "  Foul  fiend,  if  my  purpose  hold, 
By  my  halldome,  tho'  I  be  passingc  old, 

"Well  splinter  a  lance  for  Christine. 

"  Since  her  lovers  are  low  or  recreant, 

Iler  champion  shall  be  hor  sire; 
So  get  a  fresh  lance  from  yonder  tent. 
For  though  my  vigor  be  something  spent 

I  fear  neither  thee  nor  tliy  fire!" 

Swift  to  the  stirrup  the  Dauphin  he  sprang, 

The  bravest  and  best  of  lus  race : 
IS'o  buttle  blast  for  the  combat  I'ang  ; 
Save  tne  clattering  hoof  and  the  armor  clauj^, 

All  was  still  as  each  rode  to  his  place. 
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With  the  crash  of  an  April  avalanche 

They  meet  in  that  merciless  tilt ; 
Back  went  each  steed  with  shivering  hannch, 
Back  to  the  croup  bent  each  rider  staunch. 

Shivered  each  spear  to  the  hilt. 

Thrice  flies  the  Baron's  battle-axe  round 

The  Wizard's  sable  crest ; 
But  the  coal-black  steed,  with  a  sudden  bound, 
H^urled  the  old  Crusader  to  the  ground. 

And  stamped  on  his  mailed  breast. 

T^luice  by  the  vengefiil  war-horse  spumed, 

Xowly  the  DaupSin  lies; 
V V^  iule  the  Black  Knight  laughed  as  again  he  turned 
^Toward  the  lost  Christine,  and  his  visor  burned 
-As  he  gazed  at  his  beautiful  prize. 

-^^^x-    doom  you  might  read  in  that  gloating  stare, 
-y^^  ^JBxit  no  fear  in  tlio  maid  can  you  see ; 
jpjT^-^^*^     is  it  the  calm  of  a  dumb  despair, 
^^>-^r*     liope  sits  aglow  on  her  forehead  fair, 
-^^-xid  she  murmurs,  *'At  last — it  is  he!" 

^^i^^xadly  the  maiden  hath  sprung  from  her  seat, 
^--^    -^^x*oudly  she  glanceth  around, 
^p%  ^*^^<^     hand  on  her  bosom  to  stay  its  beat, 

^^^*^      liarki  there's  a  sound  like  the  flying  feet 
"^  a  courser,  bound  after  bound. 


^^^^"tring  the  lists  with  a  leopard-like  spring, 
^^^^^^X^niiffing  at  top  of  his  speed, 
rj^T^^^^^t^  <7er  the  ground  as  a  bird  on  the  wing, 

^^?^^*"«  bursts,  afl  afoam,  through  the  wondermg  ring, 
'^'^^^     gallant  but  riderless  steed. 


\ 


^.^^^Av-like  straight  to  the  maiden  he  sped, 
'^ty^^V'ith  a  long,  loud,  tremulous  neigh, 
-^S^^^  xein  flying  loose  round  his  glorious  head, 
*^le  all  whisper  again,  "  Is  the  Savoyard  dead  ?" 
-Aa  they  gaze  at  the  riderless  Grey. 

^^e  sharp,  swift  pang  thro'  the  virgin  heart. 

One  wudering  cry  of  woe, 
T^en  fleeter  than  dove  to  her  calling  nest, 
Idditer  dian  chamois  to  Malaval's  crest 
Sbe  leaps  to  tilie  saddle  bow. 
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"  Awav  r    He  knew  the  sweet  voice ;  away, 

Witn  never  a  look  behind; 
Away,  away,  with  echoing  neigh 
And  Btreaming  mane,  goes  the  gallant  Grey, 

Like  an  eagle  before  tie  wind. 

They  have  cleared  the  lists,  they  have  passed  her  bower, 

Aiid  still  they  are  thundering  on; 
They  are  over  the  bridge — another  hour, 
A  league  behind  them  the  Leaning  Tower 

And  the  spires  of  Saint  Antoine. 

Away,  away  in  their  wild  career 

Past  the  slopes  of  Mont  Surjeu ; 
Thrice  have  they  swum  the  swift  Isere, 
And  firm  and  clear  in  the  purple  air 

Soars  the  Grand  Som  full  in  view. 

Itough  is  their  path  and  sternly  steep, 

Yet  lialting  never  a  whit, 
Onward  the  terrible  pace  they  keep, 
While  the  good  Grey,  breatlnng  free  and  deep. 

Steadily  strains  at  the  bit. 

They  have  left  the  lands  where  the  tall  hemp  springs, 

where  the  clover  bends  to  the  bee; 
They  have  left  the  hills  where  the  red  vine  flings 
Her  plustered  curls  of  a  thousand  rings 
Round  the  anns  of  the  mulberry  tree. 

They  have  lett  the  lands  where  tlie  walnut  lines 

Tno  roads,  and  the  chestnuts  blow; 
Beneath  them  the  thread  of  the  cataract  shines, 
Around  them  the  plumes  of  the  warrior  pines, 
Above  them  the  rock  and  the  snow. 

Thick  on  his  shoulders  the  foam  flakes  lay. 

Fast  the  big  drops  roll  from  his  chest, ' 
Yet  on,  ever  on^  goes  the  gallant  Grey, 
Bearing  the  maiden  as  smoothly  as  spray 
Asleep  on  the  ocean's  breast. 


Onward  and  up^vard,  bound  after  bound, 

By  Bruno's  JJridgo  he  goes; 
lUQ  now  they  are  treadii^  holy  ground, 
For  the  feet  of  her  flying  Caliph  sound 

Bv  the  cells  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse, 


Bv 

And  ] 
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Aronnd  them  the  darklinoj  cloisters  frown, 

The  Sim  in  the  valley  hath  smik; 
When  right  in  her  path,  lo!  the  long  white  gown, 
The  withered  face  and  the  shaven  crown  - 

And  the  shrivelled  hand  of  a  monk. 

A  light  like  a  glittering  halo  played 

Round  the  brow  of  the  holy  man; 
With  lifted  jBn^er  her  conrse  he  stayed, 
**  All  is  not  well,^  the  pale  lips  said, 

"With  the  heir  of  Miolan. 

"But  in  Chambery  hangs  a  relic  rare 

Over  the  altar  stone: 
Take  it,  and  speed  to  thy  Bridegroom's  bier ; 
If  the  Sacristan  question  who  sent  thee  there. 

Say,  *  Bruno,  the  Monk  of  Cologne.' " 

She  bent  to  the  mane  while  the  cross  ho  signed 

Thrice  o'er  the  suppliant  head : 
*^  Away  with  thee,  child !"  and  away  like  the  wind 
She  went,  with  a  startled  glance  behind, 

For  she  heard  an  ominous  tread. 


The  moon  is  up,  'tis  a  glorious  night, 

They  are  kavin^  the  rock  and  the  snow, 
^^iTont  JSlanc  is  before  her,  phantom  white, 
^^Vhile  the  swift  Isere,  with  its  line  of  light, 
Cleaves  the  heart  of  the  valley  below. 


^iit  hark  to  the  challenge,  "Who  rideth  alone?"— 
^.^      "O  warder,  bid  me  not  wait! — 
-^XTj  lover  lies  dead  and  the  Dauphin  o'erthrown — 
^-^V^    messa^  I  bear  from  the  Monk  of  Cologne" — 
And  she  swept  thro'  Chambery's  gate. 

-^^Xio  Sacristan  kneeleth  in  midnight  prayer 
^^  ^^^y  Chambery's  altar  stone. 
_^^\Vliat  meaneth  this  haste,  my  daughter  fair?" 
^^lie  stooped  and  murmured  in  his  ear 
The  name  of  the  Monk  of  Cologne. 

Slowly  he  took  from  its  jewelled  case 
A  fcerdiief  that  sparkled  like  snow, 
And  the  Minster  shone  like  a  lighted  vase 
As  the  deacon  unveiled  the  gleaming  face 
Of  the  Banto  Sndario. 
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A  prayer,  a  tear,  and  to  saddle  she  springs. 

Clasping  the  relic  bright; 
Away,  away,  for  the  feU  hoof  rings 
Down  the  hillside  behind  her — God  give  her  wings ! 

The  fiend  and  his  horse  are  in  sight. 

On,  on,  the  gorge  of  the  Doriat  's  won, 
She  is  nearing  her  Savoyard's  home. 
By  the  grand  old  road  where  the  warrior  son 
Of  Uanno  swept  with  his  legions  dun. 
On  his  mission  of  hatred  to  Eome. 


The  ancient  oaks  seem  to  rock  and  reel 

As  the  forest  rushes  by  her, 
But  nearer  cometh  the  clash  of  steel. 
And  nearer  falleth  the  fatal  heel, 

With  its  flickering  trail  of  fire. 

Then  first  the  brave  yoimg  heart  grew  sick 

'Neath  its  load  of  love  and  fear, 
For  tlie  Grey  is  breathing  faint  and  quick. 
And  his  nostrils  bum  and  the  drops  fall  thick 

From  tUe  ix)int  of  each  drooping  ear. 

Uis  glorious  neck  hath  lost  its  pride. 

His  back  fails  beneath  her  weight, 
While  steadily  gaining,  stride  by  stride. 
The  Black  luiight  thunders  to  her  side — 

Heaven,  must  slie  meet  her  fate? 

She  shook  the  loose  rein  o'er  the  trembling  head, 

She  laid  her  soft  hand  on  his  mane. 
She  called  him  her  Caliph,  her  desert-bred, 
She  named  the  sweet  springs  where  the  palm  trees  spread 

Their  arms  o'er  the  burning  plain. 

But  the  Grey  looked  back  and  sadly  scanned 

The  maid  with  his  earnest  eyes — 
A  moment  more  and  her  checK  is  fanned 
By  the  black  steed's  breath,  and  the  demon  hand 

Stretches  out  for  the  virgin  prize. 

But  she  calls  on  Christ,  and  the  kerchief  whito 

Waves  full  in  the  face  of  her  foe : 
Back  TOth  an  oath  reeled  the  Wizard  Knight 
As  liis  steed  crouched  low  in  the  wondrous  light 

Of  the  Santo  Sudario. 
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Blinded  they  halt  while  the  maiden  hies, 

The  murmnring  Arc  ehe  can  hear. 
And,  lo  I  like  a  cloud  on  the  shining  skies, 
Atop  of  yon  perilous  precipice, 

Tne  castle  of  Miolan's  Heir. 

"  Fail  not,  my  steed  I" — ^Ronnd  her  Caliph's  head 

The  relic  diines  like  the  sun : 
Leap  after  leap  up  the  spiral  steep, 
He  speeds  to  nis  master's  castle  keep. 

And  his  glorious  race  is  won. 

•^  Ho,  warder  P — ^At  sight  of  the  gallant  Grey 

The  drawbridge  thundering  falb: 
Wide  goes  the  gate  at  that  jubilant  neigh, 
And,  glory  to  God  for  his  mercy  to^ay. 

She  is  safe  within  Miolan's  walls. 
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In  the  dim  grey  dawn  by  Miolan's  gate 

The  fiend  on  his  wizard  war-horse  sate. 

The  fair-haired  maid  at  his  trumpet  call 

Creeps  weeping  and  wan  to  the  outer  wall : 

"My  curse  on  tliy  venom,  my  curse  on  thy  spell, 

They  have  slain  me  master  I  loved  too  well. 

Thou  saidst  he  should  wake  when  the  joust  was  o'er. 

But  oh,  ho  never  will  waken  morel" 

She  tore  her  fair  hair,  while  the  demon  laughed. 

Saying,  "  Soimd  was  the  sleep  that  thy  lover  quafled ; 

But  bid  the  warder  unbar  the  gate, 

That  the  lost  Christine  may  meet  her  fate." 


n. 


"  Hither,  hither  thou  mailed  man 

With  those  woman's  tears  in  thine  eyes. 

With  thy  brawny  cheek  all  wet  and  wan, 

Show  me  the  heir  of  Miolan, 
Lead  where  my  Bridegroom  lies." 
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And  lie  led  her  on  with  a  sullen  tread, 

That  fell  like  a  muffled  groan, 
Tlirongh  hulls  ae  silent  a^  the  dead, 
'Xeatli  long  grey  archea  overhead. 

Till  they  eanie  to  the  Bhrino  of  Moan* 

What  greets  her  there  by  the  tarchos*  glarej 

In  Tain  hath  the  mass  lieen  &aid! 
Low  bends  the  sire  in  mute  despair. 
Low  kneels  the  Uennit  in  Biient  prayer. 
Between  them  the  mighty  dead. 

Nu  teiM*  she  Bhed^  no  word^  eho  spoke. 

Bat  gliding  np  to  the  bier, 
She  took  her  stand  by  the  bed  of  oak 
Where  her  Savoyard  lay  in  his  sable  cloak. 

His  hand  Btill  fast  on  hia  epcar. 

Slie  bent  her  burning  cheek  to  liis, 

And  rested  it  there  awliile. 
Then  touched  his  lips  with  a  lingering 
And  whispered  him  thrice,  **  My  love,  arise, 

I  have  come  fur  thee  many  a  mile  t"' 

The  man  of  God  and  the  ancient  Knight 

Arose  in  tremulous  awe; 
She  was  so  beautiful,  so  l)ritrht. 
So  spirit-like  in  her  bridal  wliite, 
It  seemed  in  the  dim  ftinereal  light 

Twas  an  angel  that  tliey  saw, 

"  Thro'  forest  fell,  o'er  mount  and  dell^ 

Like  the  falcon,  hither  IVo  flown,  

For  I  knew  that  a  fiend  wae  loose  from  hcU, 
And  I  beai'  a  token  to  break  this  spell 
From  Bruno,  the  Monk  of  Cologne. 

"Dost  thou  know  it,  love?  when  fire  and  SD 

Flamed  round  tlie  Holy  Shrine, 
It  was  won  by  thee  from  the  Pavnim  horde, 
It  was  brought  by  thee  to  Bruno  s  guard, 
A  gift  from  Palestine. 


*^  Wake,  wake,  my  love !    In  the  name  of  Gl 

That  hath  known  our  uttermoet  woe, 
lio!  this  thom*bound  brow  on  thine  1  place  P J 
And,  once  more  revealed,  elione  the  wondrouB{ 
Of  the  Santo  Sudario. 
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At  once  over  all  that  ancient  liall 

There  went  a  Imninons  beam; 
Heaven's  deepest  radiance  seemed  to  fall, 
The  helmets  shine  on  the  shining  wall, 

And  the  faded  banners  gleam. 

And  the  chime  of  hidden  cymbals  rings 

To  the  song  of  a  cherub  choir; 
Each  altar  angel  waves  his  wings, 
And  the  Qame  of  each  altar  taper  springs 

AJoft  in  a  Inminons  spire. 

And  over  the  face  of  the  youth  there  broke 

A  smile  both  steni  and  sweet; 
Slowly  he  turned  on  the  bed  of  oak, 
And  proudly  folding  his  sable  cloak 

Around  him,  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Back  shrank  the  sire,  half  terrified, 

Both  he  and  the  Hermit,  I  ween; 
But  she — she  is  fast  to  her  Savoyard's  side, 
A  poet's  dream,  a  warrior's  bride. 

His  beautiful  Christine. 

Her  hair's  dark  tangles  all  astray 

Adown  her  back  and  breast; 
The  print  of  the  rein  on  her  hand  still  lay, 
The  foam-flakes  of  the  gallant  Grey 

Scarce  dry  on  her  heaving  breast. 

She  told  the  dark  tale  and  how  she  spurred 

From  the  Knight  of  Pilate's  Peak  ; 
Ton  scarce  would  think  the  Bridegroom  heard. 
Save  that  the  mighty  lance-head  stirred. 

Save  for  the  flush  in  his-  cheek ; 

Save  that  his  gauntlet  clasped  her  hair — 

And  oh.  the  look  that  swept 
Between  tnem  I — all  the  radiant  air 
Grew  holier — ^it  was  like  a  prayer — 

And  they  who  saw  it  wept.  • 

E'en  the  lights  on  the  altar  brighter  grew 

In  the  gleam  of  that  heavenly  gaze ; 
The  cherub  music  fell  soft  as  dew, 
The  breath  of  the  censer  seemed  sweeter  too, 
Thq  torches  mellowed  tlieir  requiem  hue, 

And  burnt  with  a  bridal  blaze. 
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And  tlie  Baron  clasps  bis  sou  with  a  cry 

Of  joy  as  Ills  sorrows  cease ; 
While  the  Hermit,  vn*apt  in  his  Koeary, 
Feels  that  the  world  Leiieatli  the  sky 

Hath  yet  its  planet  of  pcaee. 

But  hark  1  hy  the  drawbridge,  shrill  and  clear, 

A  trumpet -g  challenge  rude ; 
The  heart  of  Christine  grew  faint  with  fear, 
But  the  Savojanl  shook  hia  mighty  spear, 

And  the  blood  in  his  forehead  stooJl, 

'^Bewai-e,  beware,  ^tis  the  Fiend!"  quoth  she: 
"Whither  now?"  asks  the  ancient  Knight, 

'*  What  meanest  thou,  l>oy  I — Leave  t!ie  knare  to  me  ! 

Wizard,  or  Jiendj  or  whatever  he  he, 

By  the  l)ones  of  my  fathers,  he  shall  flee 
Or  ne'er  look  on  moniing  light 

"What,  thou  just  risen  from  the  grave, 

A  tilt  with  an  armuJ  man  ? 
Dost  dream  that  youth  alone  is  brave, 
Dost  deem  these  sinews  too  old  to  save 

The  Imnur  of  Miolan  T 


But  tlic  youth  he  answered  with  gentlest  tone, 

**I  know  thee  a  warrior  staunch. 
But  this  meeting  is  meant  for  me  alone. 
Unhand  me,  my  lord,  have  I  W'oman  grown  t 
WouJdst  stop  the  rushing  of  tlie  Ehone, 

Or  stay  the  avalanche  T 

He  bnjkc  from  his  sire  as  breaks  the  flash 

From  the  suul  of  tlio  circling  storm : 
You  could  hear  the  grasp  of  his  gauntlet  crash 
On  his  quivering  lance  and  the  armor  clash 
Itound  tliat  tall  young  warrior  form. 

**Be  this  thy  shield?"  the  maiden  cried, 

llcr  hand  on  the  kerchief  of  snow  ; 
*'If  forth  to  tlie  combat  thon  wilt  ride, 
^^'nce  to  face  be  the  Fiend  delied 

With  the  Santo  SudarioP 

But  the  young  Knipht  laid  the  relic  rare 

On  the  ancient  aitur- stone ; 
"Holy  weai>ons  to  men  of  prayer, 
Lance  in  rest  and  falchion  bare 

Must  answer  for  lliolan^s  son,'' 
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Again  the  challenger's  trumpet  pealed 

From  the  barbican,  shrill  and  clear ; 
And  the  Savoyard  reared  his  dinted  shield. 
Its  motto,  gold  on  an  azure  field — 

"  Alles  ztj  Gott  ukd  Ihb." 

To  horse  1 — From  the  hills  the  dawning  day 

Looks  down  on  the  sleeping  plain; 
In  the  court-yard  waiteth  the  gallant  Grey, 
And  the  castle  rings  with  a  joyous  neigh 

As  the  Knight  and  his  steed  meet  again. 

And  the  coal-black  charger  answers  him 

From  the  space  beyond  the  gate, 
From  the  level  space,  where  dark  and  dim 
In  the  morning  mists,  like  giant  grim, 

The  Fiend  on  his  war-horse  sate. 

Oh,  the  men  at  arms  how  they  stared  aghast 

When  the  Heir  of  Miolan  leapt 
To  saddle-bow  sounding  his  bugle-blast ; 
How  the  startled  warder  breathless  gasped. 

How  the  hoary  old  seneschal  wept ! 

And  the  fair-haired  maid  with  a  sob  hath  sprung 

To  the  lifted  bridle  rein; 
Fast  to  his  knee  her -white  arms  climg, 
While  die  waving  gold  of  her  fair  hair  hung 

Mixed  with  Grey  Caliph's  mane. 

• 
^  O  Miolan's  heir,  O  master  mine, 

O  more  than  heaven  adored, 
Live  to  foi^et  this  slave  of  tliinc. 
Wed  the  cuirk-eyed  Maid  of  Palestine, 

But  dare  not  yon  demon  sword  !" 

But  the  Baron  thundered,  "  Off  with  the  slave !" 

And  they  tore  the  white  arms  away, 
"  A  woman 's  a  curse  in  the  patli  of  the  brave ; 
Level  thy  lance  and  upon  tlie  knave. 

For  he  laughs  at  tliis  fool  delay  ! 

**But  pledge  me  first  in  this  beaker  bright 

Of  loammg  Cyprian  wine ; 
Thou  hast  fasted,  God  wot,  like  an  anchorite. 
Thy  cheeks  and  brow  arc  a  trifle  white. 
And,  'fore  heaven,  thou  shall  bear  thee  in  this  fight 

As  beseemeth  son  of  mine !" 
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The  youth  drank  deep  of  the  burning  jnice 

Of  the  mighty  Maretel, 
Then,  waving  his  hand  to  his  Ladj^e  thrice, 
Swifter  than  snow  from  the  precipice, 

Spurred  fall  on  the  infidel. 

"  O  Bridegroom  bold,  beware  my  brand  T 

The  Knight  of  Pilate  cries, 
"  For  'tis  written  in  blood  by  Eblis'  hand, 
No  mortal  might  may  mine  withstand 

Till  the  de^  in  arms  arise," 

"The  dead  arc  up,  and  in  arms  arrayed, 

Thev  have  come  at  the  call  of  fate: 
Two  days,  two  nights,  as  thou  know'st,  IVe  laid 
On  oaken  bier*' — and  again  there  plajred 
That  halo  light  roimd  the  Mother  Maid 
In  the  nicTie  by  the  castle  gate. 

Each  warrior  reared  his  shining  targe. 

Each  plumc^d  helmet  bent, 
Each  lance  thrown  forward  for  the  charge, 
Each  steed  reined  back  to  the  very  marge 

Of  the  mountain's  sheer  descent. 

The  rock  beneath  tliem  seemed  to  groan 

And  shudder  as  they  met; 
Away  the  splintered  lance  is  thrown. 
Each  falchion  in  the  morning  shone. 

One  blade  uncrimsoncd  yet. 

But  the  blood  must  flow  and  that  blade  must  glow 

E'er  their  deadly  work  be  done  ; 
Steel  rang  to  steel,  blow  answered  blow, 
Fiom  dappled  dawn  till  the  Alpine  snow 

Grew  red  in  the  risen  sun. 

The  Bridegroom's  sword  left  a  lurid  trail, 

So  fiercely  and  fleetly  it  flew; 
It  rang  like  the  rattling  of  the  hail. 
And  wherever  it  fell  the  sable  mail 

"Was  wet  witli  a  ghastly  dew. 

,   The  Baron,  watching  with  stem  delight, 
Felt  the  heart  in  nis  bosom  swell ; 
And  quoth  ho,  "  By  the  mass,  a  gallant  sight ! 
These  old  eyes  have  gazed  on  many  a  fight. 
But  boy,  as  I  live,  never  saw  I  knight 
Wlio  did  his  devoir  so  well  l" 
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And  oh,  the  flush  o*er  Mb  face  that  broke, 

The  joy  of  his  shining  eyes, 
When,  backward  beaten,  stroke  by  stroke. 
The  wizard  reeled,  like  a  falling  oak. 

Toward  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

On  the  trembling  verge  of  that  perilons  steep 

The  demon  8t^)d  at  bay, 
Calling  with  challenge  stem  and  deep, 
That  startled  the  inmost  castle  keep, 
"  Daughter  of  mine,  here's  a  dainty  leap 

We  must  take  togetlier  to-day. 

"  Come,  maiden,  come  I''    Swift  circling  round, 

Like  bird  in  the  serpent's  gaze. 
She  sprang  to  his  side  with  a  single  bound, 
While  the  black  steed  trampled  tne  flinty  ground 

To  Are,  his  nostrils  ablaze. 

"  Farewell  T  went  the  fair-haired  maiden's  cry, 

Shrilling  from  hill  to  hill ; 
**  Farewell,  farewell,  it  was  I,  'twas  I, 
Who  sinned  in  a  jealous  agony, 

But  I  loved  thee  too  well  to  kill !" 

TTigh  reared  the  steed  with  the  hapless  pair, 

A  plunge,  a  pause,  a  shriek, 
A  black  plume  loose  in  the  middle  air, 
A  foaming  plash  in  the  dark  Isire, — 
Thus  vanShed  for  over  the  maiden  fair 

And  the  Knight  of  Pilate's  Peak. 


9 


A  mighty  xheer  shook  the  ancient  halls, 

A  white  hand  waved  in  the  sun, 
The  vassals  all  on  the  outer  wall 
Clashed  their  arms  at  tlie  brave  old  Baron's  call, 

"To  my  arms,  mine  only  one!" 

But  oh,  what  aileth  the  gallant  Grey, 

Why  droopeth  the  barbed  head? 
Slowly  he  turned  from  that  fell  toumej^ 
And  proudly  breathing  a  lon^,  last  neigh, 
the  castle  gate  fell  dead. 


At  the  castle  gate 


III. 


Lost  to  all  else,  forgotten  e'en  ^ 
The  dark  eyes  of 'his  dear  Christine, 
His  fleet  foot  from  the  stirrup  freed. 
The  Enight  k|ielt  by  his  fallen  ste^. 
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Awhile  with  tone  aiid  touch  of  love 
To  cheer  him  to  his  feet  he  strove: 
Awhile  he  shook  the  bridle-rein— 
That  glazing  eye ! — alas,  in  vain. 
Bareheaded  on  that  fatal  field, 
His  gaxmtlet  ringing  on  his  shield, 
His  voice  a  torrent  deep  and  strong, 
The  warrior's  sonl  broke  forth  in  song. 


THE  knight's  SOKO. 

And  art  thou,  art  thou  dead, — 
Thou  with  front  that  might  defjr 
The  gathered  thimders  of  llie  sky. 
Thou  before  whose  fearless  eye 

All  death  and  danger  fled ! 

My  Khalif,  hast  thou  sped 
Homeward  where  the  palm-trees'  feet 
Bathe  in  hidden  fountains  sweet. 
Where  first  we  met  as  lovers  meet, 

My  own,  my  desert-bred  1 

Thy  back  has  been  my  home; 
And,  bending  o'er  thy  dying  neck, 
Its  white  mane  waving  without  speck^ 
I  seemed  to  tread  the  galley's  d^, 

And  cleave  the  ocean's  foam. 

« 

Since  first  I  felt  thv  heart 
Proudly  surring  'neath  my  knee. 
As  earth^uaS:es  heave  beneath  the  sea, 
Brothers  m  the  field  were  we; 

And  must  we,  can  we  part? 

To  match  thee  there  was  none! 
The  wind  was  laggard  to  thy  speed : 
O  God,  there  is  no  deeper  need 
Than  warrior's  parted  from  his  steed 

When  years  have  made  them  one. 

And  shall  I  never  more 
Answer  thy  laugh  amid  the  clash 
Of  battle,  see  thee  meet  the  flash 
Of  spears  with  the  proud,  pauseless  dasli 

Of  billows  on  the  shore  ? 
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And  all  oiir  victor  war, 
And  all  the  honors  men  eall  mine, 
Were  thine,  thou  voiceless  warrior,  thine ; 
My  task  was  but  tx)  touch  the  rein — 

There  needed  nothing  more. 

Worst  danger  had  no  sting 
For  thee,  ana  coward  peace  no  charm ; 
Amid  red  havoc's  worst  alarm 
Thy  swoop  as  firm  as  through  the  storm 

The  eagle's  iron  wing. 

0  more  than  man  to  me! 

Thy  neiffh  outsoared  the  trumpet's  tone. 
Thy  back  was  better  than  a  throne, 
There  was  no  human  thinff  save  one 

1  loved  as  well  as  thee! 

O  Knighthood's  truest  friend! 
Brave  heart  by  every  danger  tried. 
Proud  crest  by  conquest  glorified, 
Swift  saviour  of  my  menaced  Bride, 

Is  this,  is  this  the  end?— 

Thrice  honored  be  thv  gravel 
Wherever  knightly  deed  is  sung, 
Wherever  minstrel  harp  is  strung. 
There  too  thy  praise  shall  sound  among 

The  beauteous  and  the  brave. 

And  thou  shalt  slumber  deep 
Beneath  our  chapel's  cypress  sneen; 
And  there  thy  lord  and  his  Christine 
Full  oft  shall  watch  at  mom  and  e'en 

Aroxmd  their  Khalif  s  sleep. 

There  shalt  thou  wait  for  me 
Until  the  funeral  bell  shall  ring. 
Until  the  funeral  censer  swing. 
For  I  would  ride  to  meet  my  King, 

My  stainless  steed,  w^ith  thee ! 


The  song  has  ceased,  and  not  an  eye 
Ttfid  all  those  mailed  men  is  dry ; 
The  brave  old  Baron  turns  aside 
To  crush  the  tear  he  cannot  hide. 
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"With  stately  step  the  Bridegroom  went 
To  where,  upon  the  battlemenL 
Christine  herself,  all  weeping,  leant. 
"Well  might  tliat  crested  warrior  kneel 
At  such  a  shrine,  well  might  he  feel 
As  if  the  angel  in  her  eyes 
Gave  all  that  hallows  Paradise. 
And  when  her  wMte  hands'  tender  spell 
Upon  Ills  trembling  shoulder  fell. 
Upward  one  reverent  glance  he  cast. 
Then,  rising,  murmur^  "Mine  at  LastP 


"  Yes,  thine  at  last  I''    Still  stained  with  blood 

The  I)auphin's  self  beside  them  stood. 

"Fast  as  mortal  steed  could  flee, 

My  own  Christine,  I  followed  thee. 

Saint  George,  but  'twas  a  gallant  siffht 

That  miscreant  hurled  from  yonder  height : 

Brave  boy,  that  single  sword  of  thine, 

Methinks,  might  hold  all  Palestine. 

But  see,  from  out  the  shrine  of  Moan 

Cometh  the  good  Monk  of  Cologne, 

Bearing  the  relic  rare  that  woke 

Our  warrior  from  his  bed  of  oak. 

See  him  pass  with  folded  hands 

To  where  the  shaded  chapel  stands. 

The  Bridegroom  well  hath  won  the  prize. 

There  stands  tlie  priest,  and  tiiere  the  altar  lies." 


IV. 


When  the  moon  rose  o'er  lordly  Miolan 
That  night,  she  wondered  at  those  ancient  walls: 
Bright  tapers  flashing  from  a  hundred  halls 

lAt  afl  the  mountain— liveried  vassals  ran 
Trailing  fro;n  bower  to  bower  the  wine-cnp,  wreathed 
With  festal  roses — ^viewless  music  breathed 

A  minstrel  melody,  that  fell  as  falls 
The  dew,  less  heard  than  felt;  and  maidens  laughed, 
Aiming  their  curls  at  swarthy  men  who  quafled 

Brimmed  beakers  to  tlie  newly  wed:  while  some 
Old  henchmen,  lolling  on  the  court-yard  green 
Over  their  squandered  Cyprus,  vowed  between 

Their  cups,  "there  was  no  pair  in  Christendom 
To  match  their  Savoyard  and  his  Christine?" 
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The  TrovSre  ceased,  none  praised  the  lay, 

Each  waited  to  hear  what  the  King  would  say. 

But  the  grand  blue  eye  was  on  the  wave. 

Little  recked  he  of  the  tuneless  stave : 

He  was  watching  a  bark  just  anchored  fast 

With  England's  banner  at  her  mast, 

And  quom  he  to  the  Queen,  ''By  my  halidome, 

I  wager  our  Bard  Blondel  hath  come!" 

E'en  as  he  spoke,  a  joyous  cry 

From  the  beach  proclaimed  the  Master  nigh; 

But  the  merry  cheer  rose  merrier  yet 

"When  the  Monarch  and  his  Minstrel  met. 

The  Prince  of  Song  and  Plant^enet 

"  A  song !"  cried  the  King.     "  Thou  art  just  in  time 

To  rid  our  ears  of  a  vagrant's  rhyme : 

Prove  how  that  recreant  voice  of  thine 

Hath  thriven  at  Cyprus,  bard  of  mine!" 

The  Minstrel  played  with  his  golden  wrest, 

And  began  the  ''Fytie  of  the  Bloody  Vest.'' 

The  vanquished  Trovere  stole  away 

Unmarked  by  lord  or  ladye  gay: 

Perchance  one  quick,  kind  glance  he  caught, 

Perchance  that  glance  was  all  he  sought 

For  when  Blondel  would  pause  to  tune 

His  harp  and  supplicate  the  moon. 

It  seemed  as  tho  the  laughing  sea 

Oaught  up  the  vagrant  melody; 

And  far  along  the  listening  shore, 

TiU  every  wave  the  burthen  bore, 

In  long,  low  echoes  might  you  hear— 

"AUes,  Alles  zu  Gdtt  und  IhrP 
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Qrigenis  Opera  Omnia^  Ed,  De  la 
Rub,  accurante  J.  P,  Migne. 
Parisiis.  S.  Gregorii  Thau- 
maturgiy  Oratio  Panegyrica  in 
Origenem  (Opera  Omnrn),  accu- 
rante J.   P.   MiGKE.     Parkiia. 

Last  July  wo  commenoed  a  8 ketch 
of  tbc  libtory  and  labors  of  Origen. 
We  resume  our  notes  on  those  twenty 
years  (211-230)  which  he  spent  with 
little  interruptioii  at  Alexandria,  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  the  instruction  of  the 
catechumena.  We  have  already 
aeen  what  ho  did  for  the  New 
Testament ;  let  us  now  study  his 
labors  on  the  Old. 

The  autborahip  of  that  most  famous 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Septuagint,  seems  destined  to  be  a 
mystery  in  literature.  The  gorgeous 
and  circumstantial  account  of  tbe  Jew 
i\risteas,  with  all  its  details  of  em- 
bassy and  counter-embassy,  of  the 
seventy-two  venerable  sages,  the  cells 
in  the  rock,  the  reverence  of  the  Ptol- 
emy, and  the  whid-up  of  banquets, 
gifts,  and  all  good  things,  seems,  as 
Dom  Montfaucon  says,  to  "  savor  of 
the  fabuluus."'  There  is  some  little 
difficulty  about  dates  in  the  matter  of 
Demetrius  Phalcrius,  the  literary 
minister  under  whose  auspices  the 
event  is  placed.  There  is  a  far  more 
formidable  difficulty  in  the  elevation 
of  Philadelphos^  a  cruel,  sensual  des- 
pot^ into  a  devout  admirer  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  bowing  seven  time^  and 
weeping  for  joy  in  presence  of  the 
sacred  documents,  and  in  the  sudden 
conversioD    of    all     the    cultivated 


Greesfl   who  are  concerned   i 

story.  The  part  of  AriBteaa'^d  I 
tiou  which  regards  the  sepftmM 
and  the  wonderful  agreement  ] 
translations,  is  curtly  set  down  \ 
Jerome  as  a  fiction.  It  seems  j 
hie,  moreover,  that  the  transU 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  sa 
the  translator  of  the  other  parta] 
Old  Testament,  In  the  midst  ( 
certainties  and  probabUitieSj 


itles,  hd 
be    to| 


four    things    seem    to 

le  versi 
&  at  AJ 
the  wcw 

ferent  authors ;  thirdly,  that  it  id 


clear ;   first,  that  the   version 
the  LXX  was  mode  at  Alexoi 
secondly,  that  it  was  the  work  i 


inspired  ;  fourthly,  that  it  waa 
and   correct  version,  quoted 
apostles,  always  used  in  the 
chufch,  and  the  basis  of  all  thej 
editions    before    St.    Jerome's 
gate. 

All  the  nusfortuncs  that  co] 
transcription,  careless  blonderii 
wilful  corruption  could  combS 
inflict  upon  a  manuscript  had  i 
to  the  lot  of  the  Septuagint  verJ 
tlie  time  when  it  was  handed  0 
to  be  used  in  the  instrueiion  d 
faithfiil  and  the  refutation  of  Je^ 
Greek.  This  was  only  what 
have  been  fully  expected 
fact  that,  since  tlxe  Cbristiaii 
had  become  the  court  of  a] 
two  rival  sets  of  contro' 
tbe  Christian  and  tlie  Jew, 
from  the  yer^  beginning  it  had! 
defective,  and,  if  we  may  tm 
Jerome,  designedly  defective ;  R 
Septuagint  translatioa  of  the  pre 
cal  books  had  purposely 
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sages  of  the  Hebrew  which  its  authors 
comtdered  not  proper  to  bo  submitted 
to  the  sight  of  profane  Greeks  and 
Gentiles.  Up  to  the  Christian  era, 
however,  w^  may  suppose  great  dis- 
crepancies of  manuscript  did  not  ex- 
ist, and  that  those  variations  which 
did  appear  were  not  much  heeded  in 
the  comparatively  rare  transcription 
of  the  text.  The  Hellenistic  Jews 
and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  used  the 
LSI.  in  the  synagogues  instead  oF 
the  Hebrew.  A  few  libraries  of 
pat  cities  had  copies,  and  a  few 
kaned  Greeks  bad  some  idea  of 
their  existence.  Beyond  this  there 
wa«  nothing  to  make  its  correctness 
of  more  importance  than  that  of  a 
liturgy  or  psalm-book.  But,  soon 
>Aer  the  Christian  era,  its  character 
and  hnportance  were  completely 
changed.  The  eunuch  was  reading  the 
Se^nagint  version  when  Philip,  by 
divine  inspiration,  came  up  with  him 
^  shovred  him  that  the  words  ho 
™  reading  were  verified  in  Jesus. 
This  vas  prophetic  of  what  was  to 
WW.  The  Christians  used  it  to 
prove  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
(^ ;  the  Jews  made  the  most  of  it 
to  confute  the  same.  Thereupon, 
"ooewhat  suspiciously,  there  arose 
^^^^  the  Jews  a  disposition  to  un- 
d*^c  the  LXX.,  and  make  much 
w  the  Hebrew  original.  Hebrew 
^  bat  little  known,  whereas  all  the 
^^*cDectnal  commerce  of  the  world 
was  earned  on  by  means  of  tliat  Hcl- 
^oistic  Greek  which  had  been  dif- 
^  through  the  East  by  the  con- 
g«t8of  Alexander.  If,  therefore,  the 
**s  could  bar  all  appeals  to  the 
'^Ifaiown  Greek,  and  remove  the 
^J^twrersy  to  the  inner  courts  of 
^  own  temple,  the  decision,  it 
I  ^Sb  be  expected,  would  not  impro- 
!  J'blytam  out  to  be  in  their  own 
j  ^vw,  JuBt  before  Origen's  own 
[  ^  more  than  one  Jew  or  Judaizing 
j  J*8&  had  attempted  to  produce 
^^  versions  which  should  super- 
^  the  Septuagint.  Some  ninety 
1^  before  the  period  of  which  we 
ivrite^Aqmla,  a  Jewish  proselyte  of 


Sinope,  had  issued  what  professed  to 
be  a  literal  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  It  was  so  uncompromis- 
ingly literal  that  the  reader  some- 
times found  the  Hebrew  word  or  phrase 
imported  bodily  into  tho  Greek,  with 
only  the  slight  alteration  of  new  char- 
acters and  a  fresh  ending.  Its  pur- 
pose was  not  disavowed.  It  was  to  fur- 
nish the  Greek-speaking  Jews  with  a 
more  exact  translation  Irom  the  He- 
brew, in  order  to  fortify  them  in  their 
opposition  to  Christianity.  Some  five 
years  later,  Theodotion,  an  Ebionite 
of  Ephcsus,  made  another  version 
of  the  Septuagint ;  he  did  not  profess 
to  re-translate  it,  but  only  to  correct 
it  where  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew. 
A  little  later,  and  yet  another  Ebion- 
ite tried  bis  hand  on  the  Alexandrian 
version ;  this  was  Symmachus.  His 
translation  was  more  readable  than 
that  of  Aquik,  as  not  bemg 
so  utterly  barbarous  in  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  was  far  from  bemg  ele- 
gant, or  even  correct,  Greek. 

Of  course  Origen  could  never 
dream  of  substituting  any  of  these 
translations  for  the  Septuagint, 
stamped  as  it  was  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  Eastern  church. 
But  still  they  might  bo  made  very 
useful ;  indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
original  sin  of  motive  to  which  they 
owed  their  existence,  we  have  the 
authority  of  St.  Jerome,  and  of  Origen 
himself,  for  saying  that  even  the  bar- 
barous Aquila  had  understood  his 
work  and  executed  it  more  fairly 
than  might  have  been  expected. 
What  Origen  wanted  was  to  get  a 
pure  Greek  version.  To  do  this  he 
must,  of  course,  compare  it  with  the 
Hebrew ;  but  the  Hebrew  itself 
mip;ht  be  corrupt,  so  he  must  seek 
help  also  elsewhere.  Now  these  Greek 
versions,  made  sixty,  eighty,  ninety 
years  before,  had  undoubtedly,  hoi 
could  see,  been  written  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint open  before  their  writers. 
Here,  then,  was  a  valuable  means  of 
testing  how  far  the  present  manu- 
scripts of  the  Septuagint  had  been 
corrupted  during  the  last  century  at 
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lediiL  lie  himself  bad  collected 
8omc  Buch  manuscnptB,  and  the  dudes 
of  hh  oflice  made  litm  acquaint od 
with  many  more.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  hi8  career  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  compare  and  criticise 
them,  and  he  had  grown  skilful,  as 
may  be  supposed,  In  dlstlnguishbg  the 
valuable  ones  from  those  tlrnt  were 
worthless.  We  have  said  sufficient 
to  show  how  the  idea  of  the  **  Hex- 
apla"  arose  in  his  mind.  The 
Hexapla  was  nothing  le^s  than  a 
complete  transcription  of  the  Septua- 
glut  side  by  side  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  agreement  and  divergence  of  the 
two  illustrated  by  the  parallel  tran- 
scription of  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus  ;  ihc  re- 
maining column  coutaining  tlic  He- 
brew  text  in  Greek  letters.  The  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  thus  tran- 
scribed sixfold  in  parallel  columns. 
These  extm  illustrations  were  fur- 
nisbed  by  the  partial  use  of  three 
*  er  Greek  versions  which  Origtn 
und  or  picked  up  in  his  travels, 
and  which  be  considered  of  suiEcient 
importance  to  be  oceasionally  used  in 
his  great  work.  And  Origen  was 
not  content  with  the  mere  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  versions.  The  text  of  the 
Scptuagiut  given  in  the  Hexapla  waa 
his  own;  lh£.t  is  to  say,  it  was  an 
edition  of  the  great  authoritative 
translation  completely  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  master  himself.  It 
was  a  great  and  a  daring  work.  Of  its 
necessity  there  can  ho  no  doubt  i  but 
nothing  except  necessity  could  have 
justified  it ;  and  it  is  certainly  to  the 
bold  and  unprecedented  character  of 
the  enterprise  that  we  owe  the  shajie 
that  he  has  given  it  in  perform- 
ance. To  correct  the  Septuagint  to 
his  own  satisfaction  was  not  enough  ; 
It  must  be  corrected  to  the  satisfae- 
tion  of  jealous  friends  and,  at  least, 
reasonable  enemies.  Side  by  side, 
therefore,  with  his  amended  text  he 
gave  the  reasons  and  the  proofs  of 
his  corrections.  He  was  scrupulously 
exact  in  pointing  out  where  he  had 
altered    by    addition   or   subtraction. 


The  Alexandrian  erltios  1 
a  number  of  critical  marks 
shape  and  value,  which  tl 
triously  used  on  the  woi 
which  they  exercised  their 
to  criticise.  Origen,  •*-A 
sacer/'  as  an  admiring  su 
him,  did  not  hesitate  to  ava 
of  these  profane  note*.  1 
the  "  asterisk/*  or  star,  whic 
what  he  himRclf  had  thongiii 
to  insert,  and  which,  tbOT 
original  authors  of  the  Scpti 
apparently  tliought  it  proper 
out^  Then  there  was  the 
or  spit,  the  sign  of  sluugbt 
Jerome  culls  It ;  passages  ai 
were  not  in  the  original  He 
were  thereby  set  down  as 
and  suspected  by  sound 
Moreover,  there  was  tl»e  **  le 
or  pendent  ribbon,  and  it; 
ment,  the  "  hj^o-lemnisctu 
these  marks  liignified  the  leai 
not  agree  in  atating.  It  se 
tain,  however,  that  they  ^ 
of  such  a  decided  imiKirt  M 
two,  but  implied  some  mine 
of  divergence  from  the  Hi 
for  instance  in  those  pa^ag 
the  translatora  had  given  a 
periphrasis  instfjad  of  tlie 
word,  or  had  volunteered  an 
tion  which  a  critic  would  I 
ferrcd  to  have  had  in  the 
The  "asterisk"  and  "ob© 
continue  to  figure  in  those 
Origen'g  work  that  have  ooi 
to  us ;  so,  indeed,  does  tlio  k 
but  since  the  times  of  St  Ej 
and  St.  Jerome  no  MS- 
make  much  distinrtion  betwe 
the  ^**  asterisk;'  Of  the  oth 
contractions*,  signs,  and  i 
which  the  MSS.  of  Hexap 
the  gi'catcr  part  have  been 
tranacTlbers  who  had  vari 
poees  in  view.  Some  of  the 
are  easy  to  interpret,  others 
to  exercise  the  acumen  ( 
critics* 

The   Hexaphi,  as 
supi)osed,  was  a  gigantic  wo 
labor  of  writing  out  the 
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Old  Testament  six  times  over,  not  to 
mentioii  those  parts  which  were  writ- 
tiCD  seven,  eight,  or  nine  times,  was 
piodi^ous.     First  came  the  Hebrew 
tdt  twice  over,  in  Hebrew  characters 
in  the  first  column,  in  Greek  in  the 
KGond.    Biblical  schohirs  sigh  to  think 
of  the  utter  loss  of  Origen's  Hebrew 
text,  and  of  what  would  now  be  the 
state  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  did  we  possess  such  a  He- 
Inw  Tersion  of  a  date  anterior  to 
MasoTctic  additions.     But  among  the 
scattered  relics  of  the  Hcxapla  the 
Udnevir  fragments  are  at  once  fewest 
in  BQmber  and  most  disputable  in  char- 
acter.  The  two  columns  of  Hebrew 
were  followed  bj  Aquila  the  stiff,  and 
lw4>7  Svmmachus,  so  that  the  Jews 
ooold  read  their  Hebrew  and  their 
two  &vorite  translations  side  hj  side. 
Next  came  the  Septuagint  itself,  point- 
ed, maiked,  and  noted  by  the  master. 
Theodotion  closed  the  array,  except 
where  portions   of  the    three   extra 
tnnslations  before  mentioned  had  to 
I     be  brought  in.    Beside  these  formid- 
lUe  colamns,  which  may  be  called 
the  text  of  the  Hcxapla,  space  had  to 
he  found  for  Origen's  own  marginal 
notes,  consisting  of  critical  observa- 
tins  and    explanations    of   proper 
ottiea  or  difficult  words,  with  perhaps 
u  occasional  glance  at  the  Syriac  and 
StmaiitaiL    Fifty  enormous  volumma 
*«iU  hardly  have  contained  all  this, 
;     ^len  we  take  into  consideration  that 
I    the  characters  were  in  no  tiny  Italian 
I   hod,  but  in  great  broad  uncial  pen- 
I  liudiip,  such  as  befitted  the  text  and 
k  occasion.    The  poverty  and  unpro- 
^iUness  of  Origen  would  never  have 
^  r  ken  able  to  carry  such  a  work  through 
-?  ^  W  not  that  very  poverty  brought  him 
•.  ^  eoomiand  of  money  and  means.    It 
-  fc  ilvays  the  detached  men  who  ac- 
t  ^QDplIsh  the  really  great  things  of  the 
g^orid.    Origen  had  converted  from 
^^Bieform  of  heresy,  probably  from 
^  ^alentinianism,  a  rich   Alexandrian 
^Kned  Ambrose.  The  convert  was  one 
Pf  those  xealoasand  earnest  men  who, 
Wlhout  possessing  great  powers  them- 
ai€  always  urging  on  and  of- 


fering to  assist  those  who  have  the 
right  and  the  ability  to  work,  but  per- 
haps not  the  means  or  the  inclination. 
The  adamantine  Origen  required  no 
one  to  keep  him  to  his  work ;  and  yet 
the  grateful  Ambrose  thought  he  could 
make  no  better  rettm  for  the  gift  of 
the  faith  than  to  establish  himself  a^^ 
prompter-in-chief  to  the  man  that  had 
converted  him.  He  seems  to  have 
left  his  master  very  little  peace.  He 
put  all  his  wealth  at  his  service,  and 
it  would  appear  that  he  even  forced 
him  to  lodge  with  him.  He  was  con- 
tinually urging  Origen  to  explain  some 
passage  of  Scripture,  or  to  rectify  some 
doubtful  reading.  During  supper  he 
had  manuscripts  on  the  table,  and  the 
two  criticised  while  they  ate ;  and  the 
same  thing  went  on  in  their  walks  and 
recreations.  Ho  sat  beside  him  far 
into  the  night,  prayed  with  him  when 
he  left  his  books  for  prayer,  and  after 
prayer  went  back  with  him  to  his  books 
again.  When  the  master  looked  round 
in  his  catechetical  lectures,  doubtless 
the  indefatigable  Ambrose  was  there, 
note-book  in  hand,  and  doubtless 
everything  pertaining  to  the  lectures 
was  rigidly  discussed  when  they  found 
themselves  together  again;  for  Am- 
brose was  a  deacon  of  the  church, 
and  as  such  had  great  interest  in  its 
external  ministration.  Origen  calls 
him  his  ipycjdiLJKTrj;,  or  work-prcsscr, 
and  in  another  place  he  says  he  is  one 
of  God's  work-prcssors.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  H(;xapla  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  Ambrose.  Origen 
resisted  long  his  friend's  solicitations 
to  undertake  a  revision  of  the  text; 
reverence  for  the  sacred  words,  and 
for  the  tradition  of  the  ancients,  held 
him  back ;  but  he  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon.  Ambrose,  indeed,  did  a 
great  deal  more  than  advise  Jind  ex- 
hort ;  ho  put  at  Origen's  disposal  seven 
short-hand  writers,  to  take  down  his 
dictations,  and  seven  transcribers  to 
write  out  fairly  what  the  others  had 
taken  down.  And  so  the  gigantic 
work  was  begun.  "Wlien  it  was  fin- 
ished we  cannot  exactly  tell,  but  it 
cannot  have  been  till  near  the  end  of 
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bis  lifet  and  it  was  probably  completed 
lit  TjpCt  jast  before  he  suffered  for  tho 
faith-  After  bis  death,  the  great  work, 
**opus  Ecclesia  "  as  it  was  termed,  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  Cfesarea  of 
Palestine.  Probably  no  copy  of  it 
was  ever  taken  j  tho  labor  was  too 
^reat*  It  was  eoeti,  or  at  least  quoted, 
by  many;  such  as  Pampbylus  the 
Martyr,  Euscbiue,  St.  Athanasius, 
Bidjrau^*  St-  Hilary,  St.  Eusebius 
of  Vercelli,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Basil, 
St-  Gregory  Nyssen,  St.  Ambrose,  St* 
Aufl^gtine,  and  eapecially  St.  Jerome 
and  Theodore t-  It  perished  in  tho 
sack  of  Gpsarea  by  the  Persiaiu  or 
the  Ai*ab9,  before  the  end  of  tho  scv- 
cofh  century,* 

Wc  need  not  say  much  here  about 
the  Tetrapla*  Its  origin  appears  to 
have  been  as  foUfjws:  When  the 
Hcxapla  was  completed,  or  nearly 
completed,  it  was  cTidcnt  that  it  was 
too  bulky  to  be  copied*  Origcn, 
therefore,  superintended  the  produc- 
tion of  flu  abridgment  of  it.  Ho 
omitted  the  two  colamna  of  Hebrew, 
the  great  b tumbling-block  to  copyists, 
and  eupprcjJBed  some  of  bis  notes.  He 
then  transcribed  AquiJa,  Symoiachus, 
and  Theodotion,  putting  his  amended 
Tcrsion  of  the  Septuagint,  without  the 
marks  and  signs,  just  l>efore  the  last. 
Tho  two  first  answered  the  purposes 
of  a  Hebrew  tcxtj  the  last  was  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  it  and  tho 
freedom  of  the  Septuagint;  and  so* 
for  all  practical  purposes,  he  had  a 
version  that  friends  might  put  their 
trust  in,  and  that  enemies  could  not 
dispute* 

Such  was  the  work  that  Origen  did 
for  the  Bible.  It  was  not  all  done  at 
once,  in  a  year,  or  in  ten  years*  It 
was  begun  almost  without  a  distinct 
oooception  of  what  it  would  one  day 


•  A  Bcw  cdttlon  of  the  fhiginentft  of  tbo 
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grow  to.    It  progressed  gmduaHyf  io 
tho  midst  of  many  cares  and  rot] 
other  labor,  and  it  was  barely  eui 
plcted  when  its  architect's  busy 
was  drawing  to  a  close.     Every 
of  those  twenty  years  at  AlerandriaT 
which  we  arc  oow  dwelling  apoQ|  imut 
have  seen  tlic  work  going  on.     T9~~ 
seven   short-hand    writers,    and 
seven  young  maidens  who  copied  otit, 
were  Origen's  daily  attendants,  as  he 
seems  to  say  himself.     But  the  cate- 
chetical school  was  in  full  vigor  all 
this  time.    Indeed,  tlie  critical  fixing 
of  the  Bible  text,  wondeHul  as  it  ^ 
was   only   the  material   part  of 
work*     He  had  to  preach  the  BibM 
not  merely  to    write    it    out.      His 
[ireachiug  wUl  take  us  to  a  new  scttoe 
and      to      new      circumatances — to 
CiEsarca,  where  the  greater  part 
hia    homilies    were  delivered.     Bii 
before  we  accompany  him  thither, 
must  take  a  glaneo  at  his  school  Kt 
Alexandria,  and  try  to  realize  how  he     i 
spoke  and  taught,     Wc  have  all 
described  his  maimer  of  life, 
description  of  his  biblical  lab 
have  given  some  idea  of  a  ve  ^ 
portant  part  of  his  daily  work  p 
we  have  now  to  do  is  to  eupplca 
this  by  the  picture  of  him  as  the  ' 
of  the  great  catechetical  school* 

One  of  tho  mo^t  striking  char 
istics  ot  tho  career  of  Origen  is  lH 
way  in  which  his  work   grew 
him.     It  h,  indeedj  a  featuro  in 
lives  of  all  the  great  geniugos  wM 
have  served  the  church  and  lived  i 
her   fold,   that   they    have   ac 
greatness  by  an  apparently 
scjous  following  of  the  patii  of  i 
rather  than  by  any  brilliant  cxcu 
under    the    guidance    of 
Origen   was  the  very  oppo^ta*/ 
proud  philosopher    or  self-app 
dogmatizcr.     He  did  not  come 
task  ^vith  the  consciousness  tliat  1 
was  the  man  of  his  age,  and  thai  i 
was  bom  to  set  right  the  times. 
have  seen  his  birth  and  bringing  \ 
we  have  seen  how  he  foand  ^'^ 
in  tho  important  place  that 
and  we  have  seen  how  all  hia 
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seemed  to  come  to  him  whilst  he  was 
mcrelj  bent  on  canying  through  with 
the  utmost  industry  the  affair  that  had 
been  placed  in  lus  hands.  We  have 
seen  that,  so  fiir  was  ho  from  trying 
to  fit  the  gospel  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
cramped  philosophy, — ^that  he  was 
bioa^t  up  and  passed  part  of  his 
youth  without  any  special  acquaint- 
ance with  philosophy  or  philosophers. 
He  fonnd,  however,  on  resuming  his 
Unties  as  catechist,  that  if  he  wished 
to  do  on  the  good  that  offered  itself 
to  hia  hand,  he  must  make  himself 
nwre  intimate  with  those  great  minds 
whoyeiringas  he  knew  them  to  be, 
J<et  inflaenced  so  much  of  what  was 
good  and  noble  in  heathenism.  At 
that  Tery  time,  a  movement,  perhaps 
a  resurrection,  was  taking  place  in 
Gentile  philosophv.  A  teacher, 
hrilGant  as  Fkto  himself,  and  with 
Mcrets  to  develop  that  Plato  had  only 
^vesunt  of,  was  in  possession  of  the 
kctore-hall  of  the  Museum.  Ammo- 
nios  Saccaa  had  landed  at  Alexan- 
dria as  a  common  porter;  nothing 
hot  onoommon  energy  and  extraordi- 
W^^  talents  can  have  given  him  a 
g^tioQ  in  the  university  and  a  place  in 
hi^Diy,a8  the  teacher  of  the  philosophic 
TMnily  and  the  real  founder  of  Neo- 
Hatonism.  Origen,  to  whom  the 
Hoseom  had  been  strange  ground  in 
nfa  early  youth,  saw  himself  com- 
piled to  frequent  it  at  the  age  of 
^nrty.  Saccas,  to  be  sure,  was 
pWblj  a  Christian  of  some  sort. 
At  any  rate,  the  Christian  teacher 
^eat  and  heard  him,  and  made  him- 
•df aoqoainted  with  what  it  was  that 
>  was  diarming  the  ears  of  his  fellow- 
I  diieDs,  and  furnishing  ground  for 
?  w  of  the  objections  and  difficulties 
I  Hiat  his  catechumens  and  would-be 
<  eonrerts  brought  to  him  for  solution. 
t  Hbat  flie  influence  of  these  studies  is 
P  'tain his  writings  is  not  to  be  de- 
^^  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
^liod  Init  the  very  dullest  to  touch  the 
^tit  of  Plato  and  not  to  be  im- 
j^eised  and  affected.  The  writings 
VQrjgen  at  this  period  include  three 
Mibsoplucal  woAb.    There  is  first 
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the  "Notes  on  the  Philosophers,'' 
which  is  entirely  lost.  We  may  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  common- 
place book  wherein  was  entered  what 
he  learnt  from  his  teacher,  and  what 
he  thought  of  the  teacher  and  the  doc- 
trine. Then  there  is  the  "  Stromata" 
(a  work  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Stromata  of  his  master,  St  Clement), 
whose  leading  idea  was  the  great 
master-idea  of  Clement,  that  Plato 
and  Aristotle  and  the  rest  were  all 
partially  right,  but  had  failed  to  sec 
the  whole  truth,  which  can  only  be 
known  by  revelation.  This  work, 
also,  is  lost — all  but  a  fragment  or 
two.  Thirdlv,  tliere  is  the  celebrated 
work,  TLeplapx'^v^  or,  "  De  Princi- 
piis."  Eusebius  teUs  us  expressly 
that  this  work  was  written  at  Alex- 
andria. Most  unfortunately,  we  have 
this  treatise  not  in  the  original,  but  in 
two  rival  and  contradictory  Latin  ver- 
sions, one  by  St.  Jerome,  the  other  by 
Buffinus.  Soth  profess  to  be  faithful 
renderings  of  a  Greek  original,  and 
on  the  decision  as  to  which  version  is 
the  genuine  translation  depends  in 
great  measure  tho  question  of  Ori- 
gen's  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy.  And 
yet  this  treatise,  "Do  Principiis," 
much  as  it  has  been  abused,  from 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  down  to  the  last 
French  author  who  copied  out  Dom 
Ceillier,  and  waiving  tho  discussion  of 
certain  particular  opinions  that  we 
may  have  yet  to  advert  to,  seems  to 
us  to  bear  the  stamp  of  Origen  on 
every  page.  It  is  such  a  work  as  a 
man  would  have  written  who  had 
come  fresh  from  an  exposition  of  deep 
heathen  philosophy,  and  who  felt, 
with  feelings  too  deep  for  expression, 
that  all  tho  beauty  and  depth  of  the 
philosophy  he  had  heard  were  over- 
matched a  thousand  times  by  the 
philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the 
first  sijccimen,  in  Christian  literature, 
of  a  regular  scientific  treatise  on  tho 
principles  of  Christianity.  Every  one 
knows  that  a  discussion  on  the  princi- 
ples or  sources  of  the  world,  of  man, 
of  Hfe,  was  one  of  tho  commonest 
shapes    of  controversy  between  the 
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Bchools  of  philosophy;  and  at  that 
vtry  lime,  the  great  LoDginus,  who 
probably  sat  beside  Origeo  in  t!io 
school  of  Ammomus  Saccas,  was 
writing  or  thinking  out  a  treatise  with 
the  very  title  of  that  of  Origen,  It 
wa&  a  natur^il  idea,  therefore,  to  show 
\m  gcholara  that  ho  could  give  them 
better  principia  than  the  heathens. 
The  treatise  takes  no  notice,  or  next 
to  none,  of  heathen  philosophy  and  its 
disputes ;  but  it  travels  over  well- 
known  ground,  and  what  is  more,  it 
provokes  comparison  in  a  very  gigni- 
ficant  manner.  For  instance,  tho 
words  wherewith  it  commences  are 
words  which  Plato  introduces  in  tho 
**  Gorgias,"  and  to  thote  who  knew 
that  elaborate  dialogue,  tho  sudden 
and  unhesitating  introduction  of  the 
tiame  of  Clirist,  and  the  calm  position 
that  he  and  none  else  is  the  truth, 
and  that  in  him  is  the  science  of  the 
good  and  happy  life,  must  havo  been 
quite  as  striking  as  its  author  proba- 
bly intended  it  to  be.  The  treatise  is 
not  in  the  Platonic  form — tho  dia- 
loguc ;  that  form,  which  was  suitable 
to  the  days  of  the  Sophists  and  the 
flharp-tongucd  Athenians,  had  been 
superaeded  at  Alexandria  by  the 
ornate  monologne,  more  suitable  to  an 
audience  of  novices  and  wondcrers* 
Origcn  adopts  this  form-  One  God 
made  all  things,  himself  a  pure  spirit; 
there  is  a  Trinity  of  divine  persons, 
Father,  Son,  and  Iloly  Spirit;  of 
the  rational  creatures  of  Gfod,  some 
fell  irremediably,  others  fell  not  at 
all ;  otliers  again — that  is,  the  race  of 
man — fell,  but  not  irremediably,  hav- 
ing a  mediator  in  Jesus  Christ,  being 
assisted  by  the  good  angels  and 
persecuted  by  tho  bad ;  the  wonderful 
fact  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh ; 
man's  free  will,  eternal  punishment 
and  eternal  ruMVjird;  such  are  the 
beads  of  the  subject*  treated  of  in  the 
**  Dc  Priuclpiis.''  The  lame  and  dis- 
jointed condition  of  tho  present  text 
is  evident  on  a  very  cursory  examina- 
tion ;  it  is  perfectly  unworthy  of  the 
**  contra  Colsum."  But  the  reader 
who  studies  the  text  carefully,  by  the 


light  of  contemporary  thought, 
hardly  help  thinking  that  mater 
so  soUd  and  good  must  have  been  pal 
together  in  a  form  as  satisfactory  \ 
as  conclusive.  A  first  attempt  in  ati 
science  is  always  more  admired  m 
its  genius  than  criticised  for  its 
faults.  This  of  Origen's  was  a  first 
attempt  toward  a  scientific  theology. 
Wc  say  a  theology,  not  a  philosophy  s 
for,  though  philosophic  in  form,  and 
accepted  as  philosophy  by  his  heiareni 
it  is  wholly  theological  in  mattef|b^ 
ing  founded  on  the  continnal 

Holy  Scripture,  and  not  unfreqd 

undertaking  to  refute  heresy.  Chr»- 
tianity,  as  wo  have  before  observed, 
was  looked  upon  by  straugci^  ajs  a 
philosophy,  and  its  doctore  rightly 
lowed  them  to  think  so,  and  cv€ 
called  it  so  themselves.  Kow  tt 
*^  Da  Princi pits'*  was  Origcn  s  philo 
phy  of  Christianity-  It  did 
prove  so  much  as  draw  out  into  e| 
tcra.  It  answered  all  the  questions  ( 
the  day.  What  is  Go<l  ?  asked 
philosophers.  He  is  the  creator 
all  things,  and  a  pure  spirit,  answered 
the  Christian  catcchist.  Is  not  th 
Trinity  a  wonderful  idea?  said  tlj 
young  students  to  each  other, 
hearing  Saccas,  Christianity, 
Origcn,  teaches  a  Trinity  far  mo 
awful  and  wonderful,  and  far  mi 
reasonable,  ^oo— a  Trinity,  not 
ideas,  but  of  persons*  T^^-^  ^^9\ 
school  talked  of  the  inferior  i 

ruled  the  lower  world,  and  ui 
mons,  good  and  bad,  who   execu 
their  behests.    Tho  Clmstian  philoi 
phcr  explained  the  great  fact  of  i 
tion,  and  laid  down  the  true  docii 
of   guardian    angels     and     temi^ 
devils.     The  constitution  of 
another  puzzle;  tho  rebellion 
passions,  the  nature  of  sin,  llic 
tion  of  free-wiU.     Plotinus,  who_. 
tened  to    Saccas   at  the   same 
as  Origcn,  has  left  us  the  atttm 
the  solution  of  these  ^^ 
were  accepted   in   the      ,. 
master;  the  answers  of  Orij*  a 
be  read  m  the  "  Dc  Pjnnciplio.'" 
earnest  among  the  heathen 
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phen  were  totally  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  state  of  soul  and  of  body  aflcr 
death.    Some  were  asliamed  of  hav- 
ing a  body  at  all,  and  few  of  them 
coald  eee  of  what  use  it  was,  or  how 
it  could  Bubserve  the  great  end  of  ar- 
riying  at  union  with  Grod.      Origcn 
dwells  with  marked    emphasis,  and 
with  tender    lingering,  on  the  great 
key  of  mysteries,  the  incarnation,  and 
its  consequences,  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh ;  and  shows  how  the  body  is 
to  be  kept  down  in  tliis  life  by  the 
rational  will,  that  it  too  may  have  its 
gkty  in  (he  life  to  come.    The  whole 
efotand  striving  of  Neo-Platonism 
waa  to  enable  the  soul  to  be  united 
wilh  the  Divinity.    Origcn  accepted 
tjiis;  it  was  the  object  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  philosophy  as  well ;  but  he  drew 
into  prominence    two    all-important 
fiM!t»— first,  the  necessity  of  the  grace 
<)f6od;  secondly,  the  moral  and  not 
{thjalcal  nature  of  the  purification  of 
the  soul;  together  with  tlie  Christian 
dogma  tha4  it  was  only  after  death 
that  perfect  union  could  take  place. 
All  this  must  have  been    perfectly 
fitted  to  the  time  and  the  occasion. 
And  jet  there  are  evident  signs  tliat 
itvas  not  delivered  or  written  as  a 
nanifesto  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
Miucom ;  it  was  evidently  meant  as 
an  instruction  to  the  upper  class  of 
the  catechetical  school.    Its  author's 
btt  idea  was  that  he  was  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  he  spoko  to  Christians 
▼ho  believed  the  Holy    Scriptures. 
What  his  words  might  do  for  others 
fe  was  not  directly  concerned  with, 
ht  thens  is  no  doubt  that  the  subjects 
[    treated  of  m  the  «  De  Principiis"  must 
I    kre  been  discussed  over  and  over 
?    ^am  with  those  students  and  philoso- 
i    mn   from  the  university   who,   as 
\    liiiiebias  tells  us,  flocked  to  hear  him 
\   'Ssoch  numbers,  and  also  with  that 
'*   Iligc  chiss  of  Christians  who  still  re- 
wed  their  love  of  scientific  learning, 
4oqgh  believing  most  firmly  in  the 
^ith  of  Jcsua  Christ. 

Of  the  matter  of  his  ordinary  cate- 
^(edcal  instructions  we  need  say  little, 
'teaiiae  it  ia  evident  that  it  would  bo 


nminly  the  same  as  it  has  been  under 
the  like  circumstances  in  all  ages. 
Those  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  de- 
livered a  century  later,  may  furnish  us 
with  a  good  idea  of  them,  saving  where 
doctrinal  distinctions  are  discussed 
which  had  not  arisen  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  teacher.  It  is  rather  extra- . 
ordinary  that  so  little  trace  has  reached 
us  of  any  formal  catechetical  discourse 
of  Origen.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  '*  De  Principiis/'  in 
its  original  form,  must  have  been  the 
summary  or  embodiment  of  his  peri- 
odical instructions.  But  we  have  nu- 
merous hints  at  what  he  taught  in  the 
several  works  on  Holy  Scripture,  some 
lost,  some  still  partly  extant,  which  he 
composed  during  these  twenty  years 
at  Alexandria.  It  appears  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures;  first,  brief  comments  or 
notices,  such  as  he  has  left  in  the 
Hexapla ;  secondly,  scholia,  or  expla- 
nations of  some  length ;  and  thirdly, 
regular  homilies.  But  his  homilies 
belong  to  a  later  period.  At  Alexan- 
dria he  commented  St.  John's  Gospel 
(a  labor  that  occupied  him  all  his  life), 
Genesis,  several  of  the  Psalms,  and 
the  •*  Canticle  of  Canticles,'*  a  cele- 
brated work,  yet  extant  in  a  Latin 
version,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
whereas  in  his  other  commentaries  he 
excelled  all  other  interpreters,  in  this 
he  excelled  himself.  But  the  whole 
interesting  subject  of  his  creation  of 
Scriptu9-commenting  must  be  treated 
of  when  we  follow  him  to  Ca^area, 
and  listen  to  him  preaching. 

What  we  desire  now,  to  complete 
our  idea  of  his  Alexandrian  career, 
and  of  what  wo  may  call  the  inner  life 
of  his  teaching,  is,  that  some  one — a 
contemporary  and  a  scholar,  if  possi- 
ble— ^should  describe  his  method  and 
manner,  and  let  us  know  how  he 
treated  his  hearers  and  how  they  liked  j 
him.  Fortunatcl}',  the  very  witness 
and  document  tliat  we  want  is  ready 
to  our  hands.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  Origcn's  scholars  was  St.  Gregory 
Tlmumaturgusi  and  the  most  interest- 
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'  of  the  extant  worlcs  of  that  father 
M^oubtcdiy  the  dlaoQorso  and  pane- 
I  ic  wliich  ho  proDOunced  upoQ  liia 
I  maMcr,  on  the  occaj»ioQ  of  bidding  fare- 
well to  Im  school.     Gregory,  or,  as  ho 
was  then  called,  Theodore,  and  his 
brother  Athenodoni^,  wore  of  a  noble 
and  wealthy  famiJ/  of  Cappadoeia; 
that  IB  to  6aj»  probably,  descendants 
of  Greek  colojiiats  of  the  times  of  the 
Alexandrian    conquests,    though*    no 
doubti   with  much   Syrian   blood   in 
their  veins.    Wlien  Gregory  was  four- 
teen they  lost  their  father,  and  tho 
two  wealthy  young  orphans  were  left 
to  tho  care  of  their  mother.     Under 
her  guidance  they  were  educated  ac- 
cording to   their  birth  and  positioni 
and  in  a  few  years  began  to  study  for 
tho  profesaion  of  public  speakers.    Ab 
they  would  have  plenty  of  money,  it 
mattered  little  what  they  took  to  j  but 
the  prrffeseion  of  an  orator  was  some- 
thbg  liko  what  the  bar  is  now,  and 
gave  a  man  ai)  education  that  would 
J  be  useful  )f  he  required  it,  and  oma- 
1 4nentftl  whether  he  required  it  or  not. 
>  best  judges  pronounced  that  the 
men  would   f^oon  ha  finished 
[  rh£tores ;  St.  Gregory  tells  us  so,  but 
will  not  Bay  whether  he  thinks  their 
opinion  rights  and  before  proof  could 
be  made  the  two  youths  had  been  per- 
j  iuaded  by  a  master  they  were  very 
I  Ibnd  of  to  take  up  the  study  of  Homan 
iiarisprudencc.      Berytus,  a    city    of 
I  Phffinicia,  better  known  to  the  modern 
;  world  as  Beyront,  had  just  then  at- 
r  (ained  that  great  ominenoe  as  ft  school 
k  for  Roman  law  which  it  pre«er^^ed  for 
nigh    three    centuries.     Thither    the 
young  Cappadocians  were  to  go.  Their 
I  tuaster  had  taught  them  what  he  could, 
and  wished  either  to  accompany  them 
I  to  the  law  university  or  to  send  them 
thither  to  be  finished  and  perfected- 
It  does  not^ppcar,  however,  that  they 
ever  really  got  there.     !Mo6t  biogra- 
'_J' '      of  8L  Gregory  say  that  they 
elifdied  there;  what  St.  Gregory  him- 
Bclf  says  is,  that  tliey  were  on  their 
yj  way  thither,  but  that,  Imving  to  pass 
^'  through  Cieaarea  (of  Palestine),  they 
mei  with  Ori^i^,  to  wham  they  took 


so  great  an  afTeetioD  that  he  amve; 
them  to  ChrifiUanity  and  kc^it  th^ 
by  him  there  and  at  AU^xandria  ^  ^ 

five  yeare.  The  "  Oratio  Paneg^Tic^  ^^j 
was  delivered  at  Cufsareu,  and  ft(^fe_^ 
tho  date  of  Origen^s  twenty  years  ,^m  jJ 
catechist  at  Alexandria ;  but  it  wtlLHV^ 
readily  underetood  that  the  whcile  *^p^"  * 
and,  indeed,  the  wh*' 
composition  are  as  a i  .H 

and  Ha  as  to  Ca^sarea ;  for  Im 
work  was  precisely  of  the 
at  tlic  latter  city  as  at  the  former,  wtt 
a  trifling  difl[^:rence  in  Ina   iJO?!lte 
The  oration  of  St  Gregoi  ;oil 

and  Bolemn  effort  of  rht  l  . .  ,  _ ^  jken 
at  eomo  public  meeting,  p^riiaps  io 
the  school,  in  the  presence  of  leamcd 
men  and  of  fellow-students,  and  of  th^ 
master  himself*  It  is  written  verj 
elegantly  and  eloquently,  bat  it  b  in  a 
style  that  we  should  call  young,  did 
we  not  know  that  to  make  par^  of 
apophthegms  and  weighty  sayings,  to 
morali2e  rather  too  much,  to  ptuiiir 
metaphors  urjoecessariiy,  a#d  to  bas 
about  a  thing  with  words  50  a'?  to  do 
everything  but  say  it,  \vn  ir- 

teristic  of  most  orators,  ol  1  'j. 

from  the  days  of  Ptolemy  i 
till  the  days  when  oratorj ,  ^     ^      . 
sion,  expired  before  anarchy  and  Uw 
barbarians.     But  its  literary  merit*, 
though  great,  are  the  least  of  its  nwow 
mendatioos.    Its  value  as  a  tlieolop- 
cal  monument  is  shown  by  the  npp<'iii 
made  t^  it  in  the  controversy  a^UAl 
Aritis ;  and  in  more  recent  times  Buhop 
BuU,  for  instance,  has  n\iw 
of  it  in  his  "  Defensio  Fi : 
To  us,  at  present,  its  most  iiiij  vj^unt 
service  is  the  light  it  sheds  upon  i^ 
teaching  of  Origen.     We  need  nai^? 
no  apology  for  making  Sl  Gr^c^^^ 
the  type  of  the  Alexandrian  or  €mm^ 
rean  scholar ;  they  may  not  have  U0 
all  like  him,  but  one  real  living  i^MCi^ 
men  will  tell  us  more  than  mtichtl^ 
stract  description* 

First  of  all,  then,  th«3  ecljf^^  *^ 
not  of   an   emphntically   ph 
cast  of  mind.     The    Greek   ^ 
phera   were    absolutely   unkn.^v 
him.    Ho  w«0  a  rich  and  clever  t 
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bir  to  be  a  good  speaker, 
law  not  because  he  liked 
ause  his  friends  and  his 
bed  it;  thought  the  Latin 
ery  imperial,  but  very  diffi- 
[lad  a  habit  of  taking  up 
OS  he  did  adopt  more  aflcr 
'  of  dotliels  that  he  could 
le  pleased  than  as  immuta- 
He  was  of  a  warm  and 
disposition,  and  had  a  keen 
i  of  physical  and  moral 
e  was  not  without  leanings 
dty,  but  he  leaned  to  it  in 
>hand  sort  of  way,  as  he 
leaned  to  a  new  school  in 
I  new  style  of  dress.  lie 
that  there  is  such  a  thing 
utely  right  and  the  abso- 
^  in  ethics  any  more  tlmn 
le  was  confirmed  in  tliis 
lind  by  the  philosophic 
the  day,  among  whom  it 
red  disreputable  to  change 
Ds,  liowcver  good  the  rea- 
change  might  be;  which 
ulo  philosophy  from  truth 
spirit  of  party,  and  to  make 
!r  not  a  lover  of  wisdom 
iteer  of  opinion.  So  pre- 
^nstituted,  the  scholar,  on 
Berytus,  fell  in  with  Ori- 
much  by  accident  as  by 
on  of  Providence  and  the 
his  angel  guardian ;  so  at 
ought  himself.  The  first 
:h  he  went  through  at  the 
3  master  is  compared  by 
to  the  catching  of  a  beast, 
a  fish,  in  a  net.  Philoso- 
small  charms  for  the  ac- 
young  man;  to  philoso- 
prccisely  what  the  master 
ined  ho  should  do.  Wo 
aber  the  meaning  of  the 
0(j)Eiv ;  it  meant  to  think, 
as  a  man  who  seeks  true 
Jl  the  sects  acknowledge 
cally;  what  Clement  and 
ted  to  show,  among  other 
that  only  a  Christian  was 
lopher  in  practice.  Hence 
pread  for  Theodore,  a  net 
rong  and  not  to  be  broken. 


"You  are  a  fine  and  clever  young 
man,"  he  seemed  to  say ;  "  but  to  what 
purpose  are  your  accomplishments  and 
your  journeys  hither  and  thither  ?  you 
cannot  answer  me  the  simple  question, 
Who  are  you?  You  are  going  to 
study  the  laws  of  Rome,  but  should 
you  not  first  have  some  definite  notion 
as  to  your  last  end,  as  to  what  is  real 
evil  and  what  is  real  good  ?  You  are 
looking  forward  to  enjoyment  from 
your  wealth  and  honor  from  your 
talents ;  why,  so  does  every  poor,  sor- 
did, creeping  mortal  on  the  earth ;  so 
even  do  the  brute  beasts.  Surely  the 
divine  gifl  of  reason  was  given  you  to 
help  you  to  live  to  some  higher  end 
than  this.**  The  8cholar/hesitated,the 
master  insisted.  The  view  was  strik- 
ing in  itself,  but  the  teacher's  personal 
gitis  made  it  strike  far  more  eficctual- 
ly.  "He  was  a  mixture,"  says  the 
scholar,  ''of  geniality,  persuasiveness, 
and  compulsion.  I  wanted  to  go  away, 
but  could  not ;  his  word?  held  mo  like 
a  cord."  The  young  man;  unsettled 
as  his  mind  had  been,  yet  had  always 
at  heart  believed  in  some  sort  of  Di- 
vine Being.  Origen  completed  the 
conquest  of  his  intellect  by  showing 
him  that  without  philosophy,  that  is, 
without  correct  views  on  morality,  the 
worship  of  God,  or  piety,  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  is  impossible.  And  yet 
wisdom  and  eloquence  might  have 
been  thrown  away  here  as  in  so  many 
other  cases  had  not  another  infiuence, 
imperious  and  all-powerful,  been  all 
this  time  rismg  up  in  his  heart.  The 
scholar  began  to  love  the  master.  It 
was  not  an  ordinary  love,  the  love 
with  which  Origen  inspired  his 
hearers.  It  was  an  intense,  almost  a 
fierce,  love  (we  are  almost  translating 
the  words  of  the  origmal),  a  fitting 
response  to  the  genuineness  and 
kindly  spirit  of  one  who  seemed  to 
tliink  no  pains  or  kindness  too  great 
to  win  the  young  heart  to  true  morali- 
ty, and  thereby  to  the  worship  of  the 
only  God— ^*  to  that  saving  word," 
says  St.  Gregory,  in  his  lofty  style, 
"  which  alone  can  teach  God-service, 
which  to  whomsoever  it  comes  homo 
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it  makes  a  conquest  of  them ;  and  ibis 
gift  God  seems  to  havo  given  to  himt 
beyond  all  men  now  in  the  world.'* 
To  that  Bacred  and  lovelj  word, 
therefore,  and  to  the  man  who  was  ila 
interpreter  and  its  friend,  sprang  up 
in  the  heart  of  the  scholar  a  deep,  in- 
extinguishable love.  For  that  the 
abandoned  puri^uits  and  studies  whteh 
he  had  hitherto  considered  indispen- 
Bahlo ;  iijr  ilmt  he  left  the  **  grand" 
lawa  of  Home,  and  forsook  the  friends 
he  lm.d  left  at  home,  and  the  friends 
that  were  then  at  hiB  side.  '^  And 
tJie  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  th^ 
soul  of  David,"  quotes  the  scholar, 
notmg  that  the  text  speaks  emphati- 
cally of  the  union  of  the  eoul,  which 
no  earthly  accidents  can  affect,  and 
findintj  a  parallel  to  himself  in  Jona- 
than, to  liis  master  in  David,  the  wise, 
the  holy,  and  the  strong.  And 
though  the  hour  for  part  big  Itad 
come,  the  moment  wlicn  these  bonds 
of  tha  soul  should  be  severed  would 
never  come  1 

The  scholar  was  now  completely  in 
the  handii  of  bis  teacher — **  as  a  land,'* 
he  says,  **  empty,  unproductive,  and 
the  reverse  of  fertile,  saline"  (like  the 
waste  lands  near  the  Nile),  "  burnt 
up,  stony,  drifted  with  sand  ;  yet  not 
absolutely  barren ;  nay,  with  qualities 
which  might  be  worth  cultivating, 
but  which  had  hitherto  been  lefl  with- 
out tillage  or  care,  to  be  overgrown 
with  thorn  and  thicket'*  lie  can 
hardly  make  enough  of  tliis  metaphor 
of  land  and  cultivation  to  show  the 
nature  of  die  work  that  the  te^icher 
had  witli  his  mind.  We  have  to  read 
on  for  some  time  before  we  find  out 
that  all  this  vigorous  grubbing, 
ploughing,  hari'owing,  and  sowing 
represents  the  dialectical  training 
which  Origen  gave  his  pupib,  such 
pupils,  at  least,  as  those  of  whom 
Gn^ory  Thaumaturgus  was  the  type. 
In  f'acU  the  dialectics  of  the  Plato- 
nists  and  their  o^T-shoots  is  very  Inad- 
equately represented  by  the  modem 
use  of  the  word  logic.  It  seems  to 
have  tiigniiled,  as  neai*ly  as  a  short 
dduiitiua  can  express  it,  the  rectify- 


ing the  ideas  of  the  mind  ftboitt  i^ 
self,  and  about  those  things  most   intj* 
mately  connected  with  it-     A  modem 
student  takes  up  his  manual  of  logic, 
or  sits  down  in  Ids  class-room   with 
his  most  im|K>ftant  ideas,  either  cor- 
rect and  settled,  or  else  incorrect,  be* 
yond  the  cure  df  logic.     At  Alexan* 
dria  manuals   were   scarce,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  eonvertij  from  heatheo^ 
ism  were  so  utterly  and  fundamental- 
ly confused,  tliat  the  first  lo690itt  cf 
the  Christian  teacher  to  an  edaeatod 
Greek  or  Syrian  necessarily  took  the 
sliape    of   a    Socratie   discussion,  or 
a     disquisition    on    principles.     And 
so  the    scholar,  not    without    mock 
amazement  and  ruflfling  of  the  i<:ei^^ 
iugs,  found  tlie  field  of  Lis  mind  an** 
ceremoniously  cleared  out,  broken  up^^ 
and  freshly  planted.     But,  the    prc»* 
c^ss   once   complete,  the   result  waa 
worth  the  inconvenience. 

It  wa^  about  this  stage,  J\1?o,  thsi 
the  master  insisted  on  a  sp  i- 

ing  in  natural  history  and 
ics.     In  his  youth  Origcn  hul 
educated,  &a   we   have   seen,  } 
father  in   the    whole    cii'clc    oi 
sciences  of  the  day.     Such  an  ^ 
tion  was  possible  then,  though  i 
siblo  now,  and  the  spirit  of  Al*  ^^ 
drian    teaching    was    especially    air 
tnehed   to  the  sciences  that  rrji^irlH 
numbers,  the  figure  of  the  carti 
nature.     The   schools   of   the    iji;  * 
philosophers    had    always     toh  r;iiJL%l 
these  sciences  iu  their  own  pre 
nay,  most  of  the  schools   tin  rr, 
had  arisen  from  attempts  iv 
direction  of  those  very  seicu 
oi'  them  had  attempted  to 
accanitely  between  physics 
physics.      Moreover,  geograpitj, 
tronomy*  and  geometry,  were  the 
culiar  property  of  the  Museunii 
Eratosthenes,     Euclid,      Ilip] 
and   Ptolemy  himself,  had 
and  taught  within  its  walls.    Oj  _^ 
therefore,  would  not  be  likely  to\ 
dorvalue    those    interesting    wcvan 
which  he  had  studied  with  hia  fatk^ 
and  which  nme  out  of  ten  of  IiIa  <4 
eated  catechumena  were  more  or 
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ftcqofunted,  and  puzzled,  or  delighted, 
wilh.     Happy  days  when  mallicmat- 
ks  wad  little  and  chemistry  in  its  in- 
&ncy,  when  astronomy  lived  shut  up 
in  a  tower,  clad  in  mystic  vesture, 
and  when   geology  was   yet  in  the 
womb  of  its  mother  earth !     Enviable 
times,  when  they  air(snch  at  least  as 
were  bom)   could  be  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  and  provided  for  in  a  casual 
paragraph  of  a  theological  instruc- 
tioQ,or  brought  into  a  philosophical 
disoission    to  be  admired  and  dis- 
mitsed!    Origen,    however,    had,  as 
Qsoal,  a  deeper  motive  for  bringing 
phjucs   and    mathematics    into    his 
ijBtem.    We    need  not  remind  the 
reader  that,  if  Pkito  can  be  consid- 
«ed  to  have  a  weak  part,  that  part  is 
where  he  goes  into  Pythagorean  spec- 
ilitioQs  t^out  bodies,  numbers,  and 
Rgolar  solids.    His  revivers,  about 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  had 
with  the  usual  instinct  of  revivers 
fxiDd  out  his  weak  part,  and  made 
the  most  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
nblimest    evolution    of  hb    genius. 
We  may  guess  what  was  taking  place 
from  what  afterward  did  take  place, 
then  even   Porphyry  fluctuated  all 
Us  life  between  pretensions  to  philos- 
cphj  and    what     Saint    Augustine 
oUs  <<  sacrilegious     curiosity,"    and 
vben  the  whimsical  triads  of  poor  old 
FkoduB  were  powerless  to  stop  the 
deluge  of  theurgy,  incantations,  and 
iD  superstitions  that  finally  swamped 
HBO-Pbionism  for  ever.  '  With  this 
vieir  present  to  our  minds  the  words 
if  the  scholar  in  this  place  are  very 
l^pdficant    ^.By  these  two  studies, 
:  gBometry  and  astronomy,  he  made  us 
^  ■  piUk  toward  heaven."    The  three 
'.  lliids  that  Saint  Gregory  uses  in  the 
L  deKriptioa  of  this  part  of  the  master's 
BiBidiiiig  are    worth    noticing.     The 
^fat  ia  Geometry,  which  is  taken  to 
neau  everything  that  relates  to  the 
*■  utii^g    surface.      The    second     is 
taODomy,  which  treats  of  the  face  of 


the  heavens.  The  third  is  physi- 
ology, which  is  the  science  of  nature, 
or  of  all  that  comes  between  heaven 
and  earth.  So  that  Origen's  scientific 
teaching  was  truly  cncyelopoBdic. 
He  was,  moreover,  an  experimental 
philosopher,  and  did  not  merely  re- 
tail the  theories  of  others.  He  ana- 
lyzed things  and  resolved  them  into 
their  elements  (their  "  very  first"  ele- 
ments, says  the  scholar)  ;  he  descant- 
ed on  the  multiform  changes  and 
conversions  of  tilings,  partly  from 
his  own  discoveries,  and  gave  his 
hearers  a  rational  admiration  for  the 
sacredness  and  perfection  of  nature, 
instead  of  a  bh'nd  and  stupid  bewil- 
derment ;  he  "  carved  on  their  minds 
geometry  the  unquestionable,  so  dear 
to  all,  and  astronomy  that  searches 
the  upper  air."  What  were  the  pre- 
cise details  of  his  teachings  on  these 
subjects  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  answer. 
We  know  tliat  he  thought  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  were  formed  from 
dew,  but  this  is  no  proof  he  was  be- 
hind his  age ;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
proves  he  was,  if  anytliing,  before  it 
With  regard  to  naphtha,  the  magnet, 
and  the  looking-glass,  it  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  know  he  was  substantially 
right  lie  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to 
make  a  spiritual  use  of  the  accepted 
notion  that  the  serpent  was  powerless 
against  the  stag;  the  ixsoson  is,  he 
says,  that  the  stag  is  the  type  of 
Christ  Avarring  against  Anti-Christ 
That  he  believed  in  griffins  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  natural  in  an  Alexandrian, 
who  had  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
stories  brought  down  from  the  upper 
Nile  by  the  ingenious  sailors.  As  to 
his  "  denying  the  existence  of  the 
Tragelaphusy'  we  must  remain  igno- 
rant whether  it  redounds  to  his  credit 
or  othenvise,  until  modern  researches 
have  exhausted  the  African  conti- 
nent 
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TranaUted  from  the  Revue  ContiJmponlQe. 

EVE    DE    LA    TOUR-D'ADAM. 


BT  G*  nS  LA  LAKDELLE. 


I  HATE  those  pretonh*ous  and  liigU* 
sounding  Christian  names  which  eer- 
Uliu  upstarts  inflict  as  a  label  of  ridi- 
cnle  on  (heir  children ;  but,  though  I 
ehould  be  accused  of  having  two 
weightB  and  two  measures^  I  tihould 
be  pleased  to  see  perpetuated  in  the  de- 
scendants of  a  noble  race  the  moat 
fantastic  of  those  chosen  by  their  an- 
cestoi^.  My  antipathy  gives  way  be- 
fore (iie  religion  of  remembrance,  be- 
fom  heroic  or  knightly  traditions.  I 
love  then  even  their  oddity.  I  can 
pardon  even  their  triviality.  1  per- 
cciTo  only  the  old  glory,  tlie  reflection 
of  which  is  preserved  by  these  conse- 
crated names. 

Among  the  Roqueforts,  who  claim  to 
have  sprung  from  the  MerovingianSj 
they  have,  even  to  our  days,  the  names 
of  Ctodimir,  Chllpdrie,  or  Eathildc. 
SiQce  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Du  Maistres  is  al- 
ways an  Amaury.  The  Canluries  of 
Gonnevillc  owe  their  names  of  Arosca 
and  Edsomcrie  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  celebrated  navigator,  their  ances- 
tor, who  brought  from  soathcm  lands, 
in  1J03,  the  Prino©  Essomcrie, 
eon  of  the  King  Arosca,  whom  ho 
adopted  and  married  bter^  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  one  of  his  relations.  There 
is  a  flimily  in  Brittany  who  never  part 
with  (he  names  of  Audren,  Salomon, 
Grallow,  or  Conau.  The  CorrcJiis, 
originally  from  Portugal,  prido  them- 
selves on  seeing  on  thnJr  genealogical 
tree  those  of  Caramuni  and  of  Para- 
ffuassu?,  which  signify  the  Man  of 
jpVrr?  and  Or  eat  Miter* 

Chivalry,  the  Crusaded,  some  a^mi- 


fabulous  legend,  some  marvellom 
chronicle,  the  grand  adventuren  < 
Tancred  or  a  Bobemond,  the  explt 
of  a  Tannegry,  finally,  the  grent 
ances,  explain  and  ju.^lify  in  cerUuii 
families  the  privUegcd  uao  of  tirti 
names  too  rare,  or  too  commonplace 
fantastic,  romantic,  atrangCt  or  oU 
be  suitable  except  for  them. 

Now,  it  was  tlms  that,  • 
an    old  custom,  the   gran 
of  the  Marquis  de  La  Totir-d'J 
had  received  that  of  Eve  at  the  I 
tlsmal  fonts  of  HL  Sulpice* 

In  passing  t!io  Gorgo  d*Eiifer, 
far  from  the  famous  valley  of 
vaux,  you    have    perhaps  ren 
the  ruins,  still  m^cstic,  of  a  ton 
which  leans  abovo  a  frightful  |M 
pice.    The  shepherds  of  the  eoo 
maintain  that  it  was  built  by  the  I 
thers  of  the  human  race;  wem  ll 
most    profound    of   archiiK>log 

should  be  very  careful  not  to    

diet  them.     Who  can  prove  thai 
Pyrenees  did  not  rise  on  the  limitB  { 
£dcn  ?      In   the  fourteenth  ceiiti 
was  not  all  Europe  convinced  tJiat  i 
terrestial  paradise^  engulfed  ia 
Atlantic,  rises  partly  abovo  Uie  wi 
in  the  form  of  Saint  Brandaa^  ^ 
the    promised    land    of   tlje 
where  Enoch  and  Elia^  await  tlin 
day? 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  ep 
La    Tour   *r ' 
he  was  bravi  j 

"  Origines  Gauloi^tii''  LLai  ALiai  ad 
Eve  spoke  Bas-Breton,  in  the  nafll 
manner  the  Basque  toogae  faniidii 
imexceptlooable  proofs  of  tlic  i 
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s  of  Adam  which  the  wa- 
deluge  respected, 
as  it  may,  antediluvian 
ic  or  Roman,  Gothic,  Sar- 
panish,  the  old  tower  was 
of  an  Dlnstrions  familj — 
»n  both  sides  of  the  Pjre- 
)m  time  immemorial  the 
^as  given  the  name  of 
fEve. 

beginning  of  this  simple 
have  not  the  leisure  to  re- 
a  rojal  Moorish  prisoner, 
aid,  was  called  Adam,  es- 
I  the  tower,  carrying  with 
eiress  of  the  castle.  Nor 
ip  from  the  wars  in  Pales- 
f  the  warlike  ancestors  of 
n  heroine,  a  proud  Crusa- 
irought  to  his  domains  an 
re,  the  beloved  daughter  of 
3t  what  Saladin. 
iffercnt  traditions,  which 
e  only  ones,  made  the  cus- 
eir  ancestors  very  dear  to 
of  La  Tom>d'Adam ;  but 
and  meny  companions  of 
laughter  of  the  last  mar- 
ot  care  to  inquire  into  the 
er  unusual  name.  They 
elves  in  bounds  in  finding 
ridiculous  that  she  should 
St  like  the  ancestors  of  the 
ncs. 

I  do  not  know  who  could 
^  as  god-mother  to  our 
iend,"  said  Clarisse  Dufres- 
her  lips.  "In  my  days  I 
3nsent  to  give  so  dangerous 
iThen  one  hears  it  one  seems 
X)  decided  fancy  for  forbid- 

arisse,that  is  mean,''  mur- 
aore. 

ritable  and  .timid  observa- 
d  no  response.  '  Albertine, 
ixanne,  and  several  other 
,  who  were  chattering  to- 
lo  waiting  the  opening  of 
aned  by  their  smiles  to  en- 
mocking  spirit  of  Clarisse 
They  made  a  charming 
kmdes  and  brunettes,  red 
adorned  with  flowers  and 


ribbons  with  delicate  taste,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  view  an  adorable  reunion 
of  smiles  and  graces,  as  they  said  in 
the  last  century.  Youth,  gaiety,  fresh- 
ness, beautiful  black  eyes,  large  blue 
eyes,  lovely  figures,  wil&l  airs,  piquant 
countenances,  enjoyment,  vivacity,  del- 
icacy— what  then  did  they  lack  that  the 
gentlemen  cavaliers  should  make  them 
wait  ?  Truly,  we  cannot  say ;  but  their 
habitual  delay  contradicted  the  olden 
fame  of  French  gallantiy.  These 
gentlemen,  without  doubt,  were  a 
thousand  times  culpable  for  Clarisse's 
little  sarcasms. 

"  With  the  fortunate  name  of  Eve,*' 
she  continued,  '^  should  one  not  always 
be  the  first  to  show  herself?" 

"If  you  would  say,  at  least  the 
first  to  arrive,"  interrupted  Leonore. 

"  But  it  has  a  grand  air  to  appear 
late;  it  produces  a  sensation;  one 
seats  by  her  entrance  all  the  most 
elegant  dancers  ;  one  would  be  watched 
for,  desired,  impatiently  waited  for." 

"  For  that  matter,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Leonore  quickly,  "Eve  thinks  little 
about  all  that ;  she  is  as  simple  as  she 
is  good." 

"You  see, girls,"  replied  Clarisse, 
with  equal  vivacity,  "  that  I  have  said 
something  evil  of  our  deai'  Eve  I 
Groodncss  I  I  love  her  with  all  my 
heart.  She  is  languid,  cool,  and  senti- 
mental; she  has  her  little  eccentrici- 
ties. Who  of  us  has  not?  I  said  simply 
that  she  is  always  the  last  to  arrive  ; 
but,  however,  I  do  not  think  she  is 
so  much  occupied  in  varying  her 
toilette.  She  is  inevitably  crowned 
with  artificial  jasmine." 

"  Nothing  becomes  her  better,"  said 
Leonore.  "Beside,  Eve  is  suffi- 
ciently pretty  to  be  charming  in  any- 
thing." 

"Doubtless,"  replied  Clarisse,  a 
little  piqued ;  "  only  I  ask,  how  can 
you  tell  what  becomes  her  best  when 
she  has  never  worn  anything  else  for 
at  least  four  years.** 

"  Four  I"  cried  nearly  all  the  girls. 
"  Four  years !  Why,  that  is  an  ago  !'* 

"Four  years  of  jasmine P  said 
Valerie ;  "  what  constancy !" 
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**  Bouquet,  garland,  crown,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else,"  continued 
Claries e,  **  Eve  always  has  jasmine 
in  Bomc  ehape," 

"  For  mc,"  said  Suzanne,  "  I  would 
not,  for  anything  on  earth,  show  my- 
self three  times  in  succession  with  a 
br  anch  or  wreath  of  jatmine ." 

The  word  jasmine,  repeated  four 
or  Ave  times,  made,  a  young  girl 
tremble  as  she  entered,  anil,  not 
knowiDg  any  of  the  young  ladies, 
seat  herself  at  a  distance ;  tut,  as  if 
drawn  by  the  word  which  affected 
her  60  singularly,  Louise  de  Mire- 
font  took  her  place  nearest  to 
Clarisse* 

Louise  was  nineteen  ;  she  did  not 
yield  m  natural  grace  to  Suzanne 
nor  to  Valerie  ;  her  color  was  equal 
in  freshness  to  the  charming  Alber- 
tme*8 ;  Lucienne  had  not  such  bril- 
liant black  hair,  Leouore  an  expres- 
sion of  gentleness  not  more  s^tu pa- 
thetic, A  timidity  acnnired,  perhaps, 
by  a  sudden  trouble  veiled  the  looks 
of  the  new  rival  who  now  disputed 
with  all  the  palm  of  bi^auty  ;  a  lively 
carnation  Bpread  itself  over  lier  fea- 
lurcB,  which  had  a  faultless  purity. 
With  her  blushes  and  her  embaiTasfr- 
mcnt  w^as  mingled  a  vague  sentiment 
of  sadness ;  but  what  physiognomist 
would  have  been  sufficiently  skilful 
to  explain  the  impi*ession  which  af- 
fected her  ? 

Of  all  the  merry  yonng  girls  col- 
lected at  the  ball,  Louise  was  the  sim- 
plest attired.  She  was  beautiiul 
enough  to  carry  off  any  costume ;  a 
simple  white  dress,  a  light,  roso-co lotted 
ribbon  around  her  waist,  that  was  all. 
All  her  companions  had  either  flowers 
or  pearLi  ui  thiir  hair ;  she  alone  had 
no  other  coiffaro  than  her  waving 
curls,  which  rolled  round  her  white 
ehonlders.  Each  young  girl  had 
some  rarity  in  her  toilette.  Claris9e, 
for  example,  had  admirable  bracelets 
and  oar-rings,  Lucienne  had  a  valu- 
able cameo,  Suzanne  was  distin- 
guished by  a  spencer  of  an  origiiial 
pattern,  even  Leonore  by  knots  of 
nbbous  of  exquiaiie  taste,  Alberiine 


by  bands  of  coral  interworexi 
tresses  of  her  fair  bain 

No  borrowed  ornament  couli 
increased  the  value  of 
charms,  whom  if  one  could  nc 
out  hesitation  discern  as  the  pria 
tlie  concourse,  at  lexist  as  the  i 
faithful  lover  of  the  Greek  type 
model  of  which  she  presented  m 
classic  perieclion*  J 

At   the  moment  she    appnw 

Leonore      bad      said,     indulgen 

'"  Four  years  I  four  winters  ! — ^  ' ' 

doubt  Clarisse  exaggerates/ 

**  No,  Miss  Leonore,  I  do  not 
gerate;  I  repeat  that  for 
years  Eve  has  worn  only  jasmine." 

Clari&so   alone  could  call  up 
memories  of  four  years  ;  she 
eldest   of  all   her   friends* 
these  had  been  only  a  fL*w  monil 
of  the  convent,  others  bad  i 
entrance  into  society  only  lbs 
preceding.     She  was  not  even 
same  age  as  Eve,  who  liad  coa 
much  curlier  than  aiiv  of  them. 

Clartsse  had  just  passed  the  i 
twenty -five.    Having  drenmed 
or  seven  superb  marriages,  sh 
the  grief  of   aspiring  to   a 
dream,  and  this  was  why  her 
gcnee,  at  all  times  mediocre 
went  decreasing  in  hope  as  Im 
ccivcd,  or  in  in^ei-se  ratio  to  the  I 
of  her  age,  to  help  ourselves  foJ 
by  chance,  by   the    algebraic 
Clarissc    could    have    sard, 
did  notf  that  she  ba^l  seen  Eve  i 
Tour-d*Adam,   crowned    w^ith 
the   firi«t   time  she   appcarrd 
bouse  of  the  Coratesse  de  IVyr 

Four  or  five  springs,  at  mo«t,^ 
a  second  crown  of  roses  for  thq 
of  that  maiden,  who  conducted  \ 
septuagenary  whose  ideas  and  J 
rations   recounted  the  exploiti 
generation  almost  extinct.     Ef 
vanced  on  the  arm  of  the  ISIarq 
La  Tour-d'Adam,  who  bad  nol^ 
seen  for  several  ycjirs*     Man 
world  aa  be  had  been  in  bis 
and   was    no    longer^    tho 
rei^crvcd  to  himself  to  int 
into  society.     Eve  was 
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weight  of  years  was  heavy 
Id  man.    The  hour  was  ad- 
beeause  he  wished  it  so. 
entranee  made  a  great  scn- 
CJlarisse  remembered!  that  it 

0  much. 

delicately  pale,  frail  and  slen- 
a  wasp,  the  only  and  last 
of  the  Lords  de  La  Tour- 
,  Eve,  the  child  yet  un- 
oUracted  all  eyes.  Give  life 
of  those  aerial  vignettes  to 
the  English  sculptors  deny 
unless  it  is  a  soul;  render 
lo  those  images  of  the  saints 
he  simple  and  pious  workmen 
e  and  animate  in  some  sort 
eir  faith,  for  the  front  of  our 
;  spread  an  expression  of 
sweetness  and  infinite  tender- 
er the  countenance  of  a  virgin 
han  the  azure  of  the  sky; 
this  creation  of  your  least  pro- 
wight  let  there  reign  an  atmos- 
}f  generous  sympathies,  that 
may  be  touched,  that  souls 
16  captive,  that  men  and 
shall  be  equally  attracted  by 
defined  sentiment,  commonly 
xf  interest,  that  this  interest 
;tend  to  every  harmonious  gcs- 

1  every  movement,  to  every 
f  the  fair  young  girl;  take 
xmt  the  veneration  inspired  by 
ienoe  of  the  old  gentleman,  her 
ther — and  you  will  understand 
what  was  Eve,  and  the  efifect 
irst  appearance  at  Madame  de 

38*. 

years  had  passed  since  then. 
w  had  entered  her  nineteenth 
Had  she  grown  old  in  one  day, 
grown  young  again,  or  some 
^ring,  unknown  phenomenon, 
lyiterious  illness,  was  it,  that, 
wasting  the  young  girl, 
f  arrested  her  development, 
at  tune  so  precocious  ?  But, 
I  she  was  seen  at  Madame 
eoDea'  four  winters  before,  as 
ra  xeappearcd  in  the  same 
-loom;  only  Clarisse  Dufres- 
1  said  enough  about  it — the 
if  rases  was  replaced  by  a 
VOL.  in.    24 


branch  of  jasmine  entwined  in  her 
golden  hair. 

And,  indeed,  a  branch  of  jasmine 
was  placed  on  the  front  of  the  girl's 
dress,  when  dressed  for  the  ball,  and, 
accompanied  by  Madame  du  Cas- 
tellet,  her  governess,  she  present- 
ed herself  to  her  grandfather,  who 
awaited  her  in  the  west  parlor  of  the 
mansion  of  La  «Tour-d'Adam  and 
welcomed  her  with  a  tender  smile. 

Eve  came  forward  raising  to  him 
her  sweet  blue  cjesy  and,  in  melocli- 
ous  accents : 

"My  father,"  she  said,  "I  have 
obeyed  you ;  you  see  I  am  ready ; 
but  why  will  you  oblige  me  to  leave 
you  again  alone  for  all  one  long 
evening  ?" 

"  Child,  I  shall  not  be  alone ;  I 
shall  tliink  that  my  Eve  is  amusing 
herself,  I  shall  see  her  as  if  I  were 
there!  Y6uth  should  have  innocent 
distractions.  Oh!  thou  hast  nobly 
loved  me  with  all  thy  heart,  but  the 
society  of  an  old  man  like  me  does  not 
suffice  at  thy  age." 

"  Grod  knows  I  would  renounce 
this  ball  with  happmess,  in  order  to 
give  you  your  evening  reading." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  child ;  but 
you  have  promised  me  that  you  will 
go ;  go  then,  amuse  yourself  with  your 
companions  ;  dance,  frolic,  receive  the 
homage  which  is  your  due.  I  am  not 
a  miser  who  hides  his  treasure,  I 
wish  that  my  diamond  should  shine 
for  all  eyes ;  your  triumphs  are 
mine,  and  your  gaiety  is  the  joy  of  my 
life/' 

"My  father,  I  am  never  gay  ex- 
cept by  your  side." 

The  old  man  smiled,  not  without  a 
little  incredulity,  but  the  young  girl's 
clear  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  a 
touching  expression  of  veneration  and 
filial  love.  Eve  repeated  with  affect- 
ing candor  that  the  watch  by  her 
grandfather's  side  was  to  her  a  thou- 
sand times  preferable  to  the  noisy 
pleasures  of  the  world ;  she  grew  ani- 
mated, and,  drawmg  yet  nearer,  she 
said: 

"When  I  have  passed  the  eveam^ 
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with  joUf  I  return  joyously  to 
my  room,  my  heart  full  of  noble 
tiioughU.  O^en  you  havo  recoutited 
to  us  some  incidents  of  your  life,  and 
I  am  proud  of  being  your  child ;  I 
wish  for  power  to  imitate  your  gene- 
rous cxaotple  ;  iiaally,  I  find  an  incx* 
press ible  cimnn  in  your  recoHectious 
mid  in  your  narratives.     If  you  hare 

►ken  10  nie  of  my  father  and 
ty  mother,  whom  I  have  never 
kBOWD,  I  am  still  happy ;  my  melan- 
choly b  sweet ;  I  rcpreeejit  to  myself 
as  my  guardian  angels  those  whom 
vour  w^orda  make  me  love  more  every 
day." 

The  ^larquis  dc  La  Tour-d'Adara 
felt  himself  touched  ;  the  young  girrs 
govemca3  liad  seated  herself.  Eve 
added  in  a  less  firm  tone : 

^*0n  the  contr-ary,  when  I  return 
from  a  ball,  1  feel  an  indefinable  sen- 
timeni  of  void  and  weariness ;  I  Jo  ncjL 
know  wlmt  it  Is  that  I  want^  I  am  sad, 
discontented  with  myself/' 

**  Childisbness  I'*  interrupted  the  old 
gentleman.  "■  OW  ivith  us  !  A  little 
thought lessnesa  and  folly ^  I  insist 
upon  it!  One  is  dbcontonted  with 
oneself  only  when  one  has  failed  in 
some  duty  ;  you  are  good,  submissive, 
pious,  charitable.*^ 

Eve  blushed  afmhtly,  and  while 
her  gnmdfalljer  was  continuing  his 
eulogy  she  prepared  hiai  a  cup  of  tea, 
drew  the  stool  near,  arranged  tlie 
cushion  on  wliich  he  rested  his  licad, 
tlien,  going  to  Uic  piano,  she  played 
an  old  battle  air  of  which  he  was 
very  fond. 

Meanwhile  the  marquis  addressed 
the  goveniess. 

*'  My  cousin,"  he  said  (J^Iadamc  dti 
Castellet  was  a  distant  relative  of  tlie 
Tour-d*Achinis),  **  combat  these  ten- 
dencies, I  implore  you  ;  pleasures  and 
distractions,  they  are  the  remedy  !  I  do 
not  understand  why  this  ball  should 
oJidden  our  darling  Eve,  why  meeting 
her  friends  and  her  partners  shauld 
make  her  melancholy-  Eve  does  not 
know  how  to  be  untruthful,  she  hides 
nothing  fmm  us  j  but  sl»e  is  ignorant 
herself  why  slie    suffers.      Discover 


this    fiecrct,  I  implore 

may  be  happy  " 

**  Eve  s   liappineas  h  my 
sire,''  replied   the  govemK» 
know   that   I  love   her  aa 
daughter*      I   never   oontnid 
indeed »  she  never    desires 
that  is  not  praiseworthy.     G 
to  do  good  with  an  admirm): 
verance  and  delicacy.** 

The  old  marquis  at  thit 
recognized  tlie  martial  air  wi 
was  playing  (or  him ;  he  wa 
affected : 

"  She   forgets    nothing 
mured. 

Then  noticing  the  flawemi 
girl  wore ; 

** Always  jasmine,**   hi] 
governess. 

*"'  She  forgeti*  nothing,**  &Si 
du  Castellet,  in  her  turn. 

"It  19  then  impossible  to  i 
the  pride  of  those  nnfortumi 
fonta  ?"  replied  the  marquia, 

•*My  nephew,  Gaston,  cfl 
anything  aeeepted,"  iHi^por 
governess  s  **  but  we  will  sav< 
spite  of  themselves,** 

"  Heaven  pixjservc  me/* 
marquis  immediately,  **  from 
their  susceptibility ;  unfortunj 
secret  means  whicli  Eve  hm 
employed  scarcely  sulhce ;  it 
sary  to  do  more.'* 

**  Gaston  will  aid  us,  I  imn 
plied  the  governed  in  a  lo 
**but  hush  I  my  pupil  will  nc 
me  if  I  betray  her  secrets." 

Evo  returned  from  tho  pi 
marquis  and  tho  go\  emc^ss  c 
a  ghince  of  prudent  intelUgei 

*'Off  with  us,  young  lad 
ball,  to  the  ball,  the  carriage 
ing!'*  said  the  old  gentlem 
kissing  the  young  girPs  f;ji*el 

Madame  du  Oistellct  dr 
Eve  ;  tiie  marquis,  left  aloDi 
tenderly  of  his  dear  grand 
bouquet  of  jasmine^  tho  m 
Mirefont  family,  of  all  that 
said  or  done  with  her  habiU 
while  the  military  march 
phiyed  still  rcsouudcd  iaJ 


ta.^ 
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^The  noble  child  The  marmurcd; 
'*thcj  counselled  mo  to  bo  severe; 
how  coald  I  be  ?  I  have  been  indul- 
gent ;  I  have  repressed  nothing,  spoiled 
Qothing;  her  generous  nature  has  free- 
ly developed  itself;  she  has  made  her- 
seir  blessed  even  bj  those  who  do  not 
kno^v  her.  Happy,  yes,  happy,  will 
be  be  who  shall  bo  her  husband." 

The  few  words  exchanged  between 

tbe  xnarqais  and  Eve's  governess  have 

fiboivn  us  that  for  some  time,  at  least, 

the  secret  of  one  of  the  young  girl's 

good  actions  had  been  revealed  to  her 

g^andfiuher.       The     old    gentleman 

would  have  thought  little  enough  of 

tbe  coiffores  chosen  by  Eve,  or  of  her 

taate  for  such  or  such  a  flower ;  but 

Madame  du  Castellet  had  been  much 

snrprised  one  day  by  her  pupil's  pre- 

^tion  for  bouquets  and  Avreaths  of 

jasmine.     Questions    followed    each 

ofber;  Eve  evaded  them  for  a  long 

^;  the    governess    insisted.     She 

^^ju&ed  the  girl's  extravagance,  wliich 

^  not  cease  to  expend  considerable 

WBM  for  the  same  flowers. 

^'Iwieh  to  know  if  this  caprice  has 
•DJthing  reasonable  in  it?"  she  said 
*Wy^with  firmness,  even  at  the  risk 
of  displeasing  the  young  heiress. 
Ere  blushed;  then  in  a  suppliant 


''Be  at  least  discreet,"  she  said. 
"It  is  the  matter  of  an  honorable 
^^J  suddenly  fallen  into  extreme 
l^^erty,  whose  only  resource  is  the 
f*^8  of  jasmine.  People  do  not  buy 
1^  80  it  is  that  I  buy  so  much." 

''Bat  BtilV  said  IViadamo  du  Cas- 
^^  **  without  doubt  you  know  the 
^^BKJ  of  the  family." 

''No,  cousin.      Fearing  to   wound 

**tliy  people,  I  have  not  asked  it. 

^Jify  my  artificial-flower  seller  told 

.  ^  that  this  jasmine  was  the  work  of 

^  tteooly  child  of  a  poor  knight  of  St. 

^««is,  completely  ruined  by  the  last 

[  jten^timi,  and  struck  with  incurable 

nities.     His  wife  can  only  tak(i 

of  him   and  wait  on  him.     I 

mnch  affected  by  the  story,  and 

all  by  the  courage  shown  by 

Vm  yoinig  girif  who  obtained  a  living 


for  her  father  and  mother  by  her  work. 
I  promised  often  to  buy  jasmine  on 
condition  that  my  name  should  never 
be  mentioned;  do  not  be  surprised, 
cousin,  that  I  keep  my  promise." 

Madame  du  Castellet  embraced  Eve 
with  fervor.  But  soon  going  to  the 
source,  she  knew  that  the  family  suf- 
fering from  80  many  misfortunes  was 
that  of  the  Mirefonts.  The  marquis 
was  instructed.  Various  oficrs  of  as- 
sistance were  made,  but  proudly  re- 
fused. 

Eve  continued  to  adorn  herself  with 
jasmine  and  to  make  liberal  presents 
of  it  to  all  her  friends,  which  Clarisse 
Dufresnois  pleasantly  laughed  at. 

"  Do  you  love  jasmine  ?"  she  said, 
smiling.  "Apply  to  Eve.  For  a  lottery, 
a  vase  or  a  crown  of  jasmine ;  for  a 
present,  jasmine  ;  for  a  head-dress,  jas- 
mine. Madeline,  who  has  penetrated 
into  the  delicious  boudoir  of  Mademoi- 
selle do  La  Toured' Adam,  saw  only 
jasmine  on  every  side.  Has  she  not 
given  some  to  you  also  ?" 

"  Eve  has  given  me  a  charming 
bunch,"  said  Leonore.  "It  was  a 
master-piece  of  its  kind ;  a  flower  was 
never  more  perfectly  imitated."  No- 
body listened  to  Leonore. 

"  Jasmine  is,  then,  Eve's  adoration  ?" 
said  Albertine. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Suzanne,  "  it 
is  the  emblem  of  a  deep  sentiment, 
some  memory." 

"In  any  case,  it  is  a  passion,  a 
mania." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  imagine," 
said  Leonore;  "but  I  would  rather 
believe  it  a  Avork  of  cliarity." 

"  You  hear  Leonore,  young  ladies,*' 
cried  Clarissc ;  "  Avould  it  still  be 
wicked  to  find  this  abuse  of  jasmine 
monotonous  ?" 

Ijouise  de  Mirefont  had  started  sev- 
eral times,  for  she  was  the  unknown 
artist  whose  filial  devotion  created  the 
bouquets  and  wreaths  Avhich  Eve  had 
not  ceased  to  buy. 

For  the  second  time  in  her  life 
Louise  penetrated  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Countess  de  PeyroUes, 
where  she  had  been  presented  &t  pre- 
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ceding  winter  hy  Mle,  de  Bouvrny, 
an  old  friend  of  bcr  mother,  and  com- 
panion to  the  Counters.  At  the  reite- 
rated requests  of  Mile,  de  Rouvmy, 
Louise's  parents  consented  that  therr 
daughter  should  go  among  the  gocicty 
ill  which  her  birth  and  education  eallcd 
her  to  live,  had  not  lier  entire  want  of 
fortune  kept  her  away. 

At  the  time  of  that  single  parly, 
whicli  occupied  a  large  phice  in  the 
young  girl's  memory,  she  had  remark- 
ed one  of  hor  miiaterpieces  over  the 
brow  oP  Eve  de  La  Ti>ar-d'Adani-  She 
had  blushed,  not  without  an  innocent 
joy- 

How  different  was  her  feeling  now  I 
Every  mr>cking  shaft  of  Clarisse 
wounded  her,  the  smiles  of  the  other 
girls  put  her  to  torture;  and  when 
Lconore,  in  her  indulgent  observationa, 
which  had  consoled  her  a  little,  inno- 
cently pronounced  the  word  charity, 
she  grew  pale  and  felt  humbled-  Pride 
brought  to  her  eye-*  two  (ears,  which 
vexation  dried  ou  her  eyela«^hc3* 

*rMlle.  de  La  Tour-d'Adam  ha^ 
done  mc  an  act  of  charity/*  she  thought 
with  a  sort  of  wrath,  **  We  have  a 
dl^iguised  alms,  and  M.GaBton  du  Cas- 
tellet  has  failed  in  all  his  promises.'* 

Such  were,  wo  are  obliged  to  avow 
it,  Louise  do  Mirefonfs  lii-at  thoughts  ; 
pride  rendered  her  unjust  and  ungratr- 
fuL  Ahis  I  a^^  we  have  been  told  many 
times*  first  thoughts  in  our  weak  nature 
ore  not  always  the  best.  An  angry 
suspicion,  moreover,  augmented  the 
girl's  indignation* 

The  nephew  of  Eve's  governess, 
Gaslou  du  Castcllet,  introduce*]  into 
the  family  of  I^Iirefont  by  Mile,  de 
Ron V ray,  had  he,  in  an  excels  of  zeah 
revealed  the  secret  of  a  distress  cour- 
ageously concealed  for  more  than  four 
years?  Gaston  was,  himself,  in  a 
position  of  fortune  more  tlian  metlioere, 
he  lived  honorably,  but  in  a  rory 
modest  office.  He  had  been  received 
with  a  noble  simplicity ;  his  tact,  his 
delicacy,  rendered  him  worthy  of  such 
a  reception,  and  ho  had  also  conquer- 
ed tlie  good  graces  of  M*  and  Mme. 
de  Mircfont 


ilm|g 
sJRI 


Louise,  daring  her  long  hi 
work,  often  surprised  herself  tl 
of  the  amiable  qualiu%:s,  the  diati 
the  benevolence,  of  Gaston  du  i 
let.  While  with  a  light  hand  a 
out  or  adjusted  the  green  lea^ 
white  flowers  on  their  stem,  sh< 
not  forbid  herself  to  dream 
prudent  attentions  which  Gastoi] 
ed  her.  Together  with  hei 
fingers,  her  imagination,  or  rati 
heart,  built  a  frail  edifice  of 
leaves,  hope-,  and  white  tlo 
the  innocence  of  her  love«^ 
a  glance,  a  smile  of  Gasti 
mark  of  solicitude  for  her  vei 
fiarents,  a  generous  word  prom 
with  feeling,  received  w^ith  eag 
plunged  her  in  long  and  sweet  n 
Her  floral  task  was  geneniUj  I 
before  her  dream. 

"  He  wished  to  associate  Im 
with  mine  to  comfort  my  paref 
age  !  With  what  eagernej^s  bo 
cd  ray  mother  r  thought  ] 
trembling  with  emotion.  ^*  •  Wb 
not  always  noplace  youtljus?  I 
*My  presence  wiU  jiermtl  ] 
continue  your  pious  work.*  I  m 
ed  in  finishing  that  evening  tbn 
of  jasmine  for  which  toy  en 
watted  80  impattenlly.  And  d 
day,  what  could  be  greater  thu 
ton*3  sincere  goodness  towtt 
father  while  my  nii>ther  and 
gone  to  pray  for  him  ?  When 
tumcilour  prayers  seemed  to  ha' 
heard :  he  suflered  les^,  and  atl 
the  amelioralion  of  bis  state  i 
ton's  cares,  cordial  gaiety,  and  ( 
sation.  Heavens  I  what 
talking  of  in  our  absence  2 

And   Louise's  mind 
sweet    and    charming     suppc 
Add  to  tlus,  that  a  year  before  i 
had  met  Louise  at  a  ball  at  1 
de    PeyroHes';    he   had  notil 
there ;    and    a    few    day  a  i 
was  pnisented  to  hor  par 
old  friend  Mile,  de  Rauvra 
was  the  only  young  man 
their  intimacy.     Six  monthi 
rolled  away    before    be 
room  m  the  saine  bouae  i 


at  1^ 

suppc 

before  I 
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Xooise  believed  herself  loved,  and 
did  not  fear  to  speak  without  disguise 
of  the  extreme  trouble  of  her  farailj. 
The  jouDg  man  had  already  ventured 
varioos  offers  of  assistance,  he    re- 
tamcd  to  the  charge ;  M.  and  Mme. 
de  Mirefont  constantly  with  a  grate- 
ful  dignity    refused    them.      Louise, 
whose  delicious  work  was  selliog  bet- 
ter and  better,  positively  forbade  him 
to  attempt  any  officious  proceeding. 
OastoQ  promised  to  make  none,  and 
very  sincerely  kept  his  word, 

"But  Gaston  was  the  nephew  of 

Eve  de  La  Tour-d' Adam's  governess. 

As    Clarisse    Dufresnois    said,  Eve 

Vmght  jasmine  with  devotion  ;  accord- 

ii^  to  Leonore,  it  was  without  doubt 

from  charity  she  did  sa    Well,  then ! 

bad  Gaston  broken  his  promise  ?  his 

direct  offers   being  refused,  had  he 

^ployed  indirect  means?  might  he 

not  iJe,  finally,  Eve  de  La   Tour- 

d'Adam's  agent,  her    associate,  her 

•gent  in  good  works  ?* 

Louise  loved  Gaston.  And  you 
will  pardon  her  injustice,  her  ingrati- 
tude, her  jealousy ;  for  her  second 
tixmght  was  a  burst  of  repentance; 
slw  reproached  herself  for  her  pride, 
fbe  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  doubt- 
i^  Gaston,  and,  more  than  all,  for 
^Kwg  ungrateful  to  her  bencfac- 
tresi. 

Eve  entered;  she  entered  crowned 
^JMmine. 

A.  tear — bnt  this  was  a  tear  of 
S'lttQde— bathed  Louise's  eyelashes, 
^  ilowly  descended  down  her  burn- 
^eheeks.  Her  heart  was  already 
"^^^eahed.  She  no  longer  hcaid 
^^•riflse's  whispers,  she  did  not  see 
™*  mocking  sniiles  of  Valeric,  Alber- 
^^  tnd  &eir  companions ;  she  did 
**^«T«ipcroeive  that  several  young 
^  were  amiinff  toward  her,  and 
^^  her  hand  ror  a  contra-dance ; 
^^  had  entered — she  saw  only  Eve. 
*%!  she  18  an  angel!"  she  mur- 
iwn^  nq^rously. 

Toa  say  truly.  Miss  Louise,  she 
tf  an  ngel  T  -replied  Ghiston,  taking 
AeriHuid. 

her  head,  dried  her 


eyes,  and  permitted  herself  to  be  car- 
ried off  by  her  attentive  cavalier,  who 
had  observed  all,  h(;ard  all,  and  un- 
derstood all,  from  the  moment  she 
had  taken  her  place  in  the  circle  of 
girls. 

Eve,  conducted  by  her  partner, 
passed  near  them,  and  turning : 

*•  Gaston,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of 
affectionate  familiarity,  "  will  you  be 
our  viS'd'vis  V 

The  young  girls  found  themselves 
in  each  other's  presence,  their  looks 
met;  Louise's  ardent  gratitude  sud- 
denly aroused  Eva  de  La  Tour- 
d' Adam's  sympathy. 

"  What  a  charming  young  girl ! 
Do  you  know  her,  sir  ?" 

"No,  Miss  Eve,"  answered  Eve's 
partner,  and  his  reply  was  not  finished 
without  the  compliment  called  forth 
by  a  natural  term  of  comparison, 
but  the  triumphant  gentleman  ex- 
pended his  eloquence  for  nothing. 

"  Does  she  know  me  ?"  said  Louise 
to  Graston ;  "  how  she  looks  at  me !" 

"  Eve  does  not  know  who  you  are ; 
she  will  doubtless  ask  me  your  name  ; 
well,  in  telling  it,  I  shall  not  relate 
any  of  your  family  secrets." 

"Oh!  so  much  the  better!"  ex- 
claimed Louise. 

"  Just  now  you  were  blushing  and 
turning  pale,  I  heard,  I  noticed — " 

Louise  lowered  her  eyes  in  embar- 
rassment. 

"  You  were  wrong,"  continued  Gas- 
ton. "  The  only  indiscretion  commit- 
ted has  been  by  your  employer,  the 
flower-merchant.  Eve  is  interested 
in  you,  she  loves  you  without  knowing 
your  name.  Her  sincere  solicitude 
goes  back  already  for  four  years ;  it  is 
only  one,  Louise,  since  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  first  seeing  you.  It  was 
here.  The  next  day  Mile,  de  Rou- 
vray  received  a  visit  from  me,  and  a 
few  days  afterward  your  parents  kind- 
ly admitted  me  to  their  house." 

An  expression  of  happiness  lighted 
Louise's  delicate  features. 

"Then,  just  now,"  she  said  after  a 
moment's  interruption,  "you  divined 
my  thoughts  i^ 


La  Tanr^Adam* 
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'^I  heard  Miss  Clarldso  Dufrc.'^noit;. 
I  sufTered  as  yoti  suffered*  I  basiened 
to  justify  myself  to  you/* 

**0h,  Giiston,  how  mucli  belter  is 
yotir  beautiful  cousin  than  1 1** 

Tbcy  now  passed  in  the  contra- 
dance;  Eve's  hand  was  not  slow  in 
taking  Loube'e ;  the  two  girls  abivered 
at  once. 

Eve  mu3t  hare  seemed  singularly 
absent  to  bcr  partner;  she  did  not 
cease  to  watcli  Louise  and  Gaston, 
sho  was  troubled,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  strange  uneasiness. 

•*  Why  this  extreme  emotion  ?"  she 
asked  hertiolf;  **oh!  how  my  heart 
beats !  1  tremble,  I  suffer,  my  eyes  are 
growing  dim !  What  is  the  matter 
with  me  ?  "^VTio  is  this  young  girl»  and 
what  is  Gaston  saymg  to  her?  They 
pronounced  my  name,  I  behevc  I" 

Gaston  was  talking  cnlhuslasticaUy 
to  Louise. 

'^  Eve  is  not  of  this  earth !"  he  said. 
^^She  is  a  celestial  being  whom  I  feel 
myself  disposed  to  invoke  on  my  knee:^ ; 
the  respect  with  which  she  inspires  me 
prevents  mc  fi'ODi  seeing  e?eii  her 
beauty,  I  venerate  her,  but  you, 
Louise,  you  X  love  !'* 

Louise  started. 

"  Oh !  do  not  be  vexed  by  this  avow* 
al ;  I  am  permitted  to  make  it.  During 
your  abs»?nce,  on  Sunday,  M.  de  Mire- 
font  yielded  to  my  request.  My  hap- 
piness, Louise,  depends  on  you  alone." 

The  young  girl  did  not  succeed  in 
dissembhng  her  joy,  her  smiles  crowned 
Gaston^s  wishes;  he  coutioued  in  a 
softened  voice : 

*'OhI  it  was  not  without  trouble 
that  I  triumphed,  dear  Louise.  For 
a  long  time  your  father  rejected  me 
on  account  of  his  deplorable  position ; 
ho  would  not  consent,  he  said,  that  1 
should  bind  my  future  to  the  nad  des- 
tinies of  bis  lamily.  I  spoke  of  my 
love,  he  replied  by  reciting  his  mis  for- 
tunes. Permit,  I  said  to  him,  a  sou 
to  diminish  by  his  zeal  your  Louiso's 
task.  Would  you  repulse  me  if  for- 
tune favoned  you  ?  or  do  you  dad  me 
unworthy  to  share  your  lot?  Her 
filial  virtues    evea    more    than  her 


diarms  have  captivated  me. 
were  d<?stined  to  opulence  18 
do  La  Tour-d*Adam,  for  exi 
sliould  be  insane  to  dare  to  f 
her  hand.  But  your  lK>uJg 
companion  necessary  for  a  po* 
working  man  like  me.  She 
ageous  and  devoted.  I  cam( 
phcato  you  to  aroejit  my  devc 
my  courage.  Fmally,  ovcre 
ray  insistance,  he  held  out  1 
to  me ;  I  bathed  it  witli  my  tea 
opening  his  anns :  *  Louise  a) 
nouncc/  he  said.  With  wlu 
tience  I  waited  for  you  that  c 
Your  mother  by  this  lime  at 
aware  of  my  application,  and 
row,  if  you  consent,  it  shall 
e imply  as  a  friend,  but  os  yoi 
that  I  shall  enter  under  your 
roof." 

^Graston — my  fiariei^  mi 
Louise.     **0  God  I  I  am  too 

Eve  also  was  near  succuml 
der  a  strange  emotion;  but  1 
preme  effort  she  succeedixl  in  < 
ing  it ;  but  she  was  eh>  pale  si 
Imve  U^en  taken  for  aii  alaboatc 
She  was  faint  when  t^he  aeatec 
at  some  distance  behind  Mine. 
tellet  and  Mile.  RouvTuy,  who 
to  one  side  apart,  were  talking 
voice  but  with  animation. 

Gastou*s  aunt  and  the  et 
companion,  drawn  togt^thep 
similarity  of  their  poiitiow 
part  of  that  commendaljlo  va 
ariatocraey  which  we  are  ^ 
to  call  the  poor  of  the  graa 
Resigned,  free  from  envy,  i 
body  atid  soul,  to  tlxe  families  1 
even  theu*  olBce  increased  the 
eration  and  the  regard  whi 
merited,  such  persons  are 
justly  respected.  Their  prescg 
ors  the  houses  which  welcom 
They  lived  in  the  highest  spin 
an  admirable  abnegation  ;  the  j 
of  their  principles  equalled  ih 
bility  of  their  character:  tl 
espoused  the  uit^^rt*st«  whiel 
sively  occupied  them^  aiid  wer 
to  their  duties, 

Eve^  still  tsremblin^ 
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watcb  Gaston  and  Louise,  at  the  same 
time  that,  as  if  her  nervous  excite- 
ment had  given  her  the  faculty  of 
heajing  the  feeblest  sounds,  she  did 
not  lose  a  word  of  the  conversation  of 
the  two  old  friends. 

**  You  cannot  believe,  how  much 

this    marriage    contents    me,"     said 

Madame  du  Castellet, ''  I  have  always 

been  afraid  that  my  nephew  was  taken 

with  Eve.     Eve  is  so  beautiful,  so 

tender,  so  generous  :  one  cannot  know 

ber    without    loving    her.      Graston 

already  loved  her  like  a  brother ;  they 

saw  each  other  continually  in  spite  of 

all  my  skilL   I  did  well,  the  old  mar- 

qiua  did  not  even  suspect  the  danger. 

It  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have 

lunted  the  ix>38ibility ;  I  have  lived 

on  thorns  for  three  or  four  years. 

£tc  and  Graston  have  known  each 

other  from  childhood  ;  a   formidable 

^nendliness  reigned    between  them ; 

Sre  was  full  of  sisterly  attentions  ;  I 

trwnbled  for  my  poor  nephew." 

^  It  is  certain  tha(  Mile,  de  La 
ToaM*Adam,  with  her  name  and  her 
uunense  fortune,  can  only  make  a 
grand  marriage,"  said  Mile,  do  Ron- 
^y.  **  We  can  doubly  felicitate  our- 
Khrcs  on  the  success  of  our  effort. 
The  old  Chevalier  de  Mirefont  was  ten 
years  jounger  this  evening,  when  he 
*>Bioi]Dced  to  me  «the  regular  request 
»«fcby  Gaston." 

**  It  is  scarcely  any  time  since  I  said 
to  the  marquis  how  much  I  relied  on 
^1  nephew,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
•w  80  advanced." 

/'It  IS  a  settled  thing, '  said  Mile. 
^  Boavray,  smiling,  for  Gaston  and 
lAuse  had  been  constantly  observed 
*y  the  two  old  friends." 

"My  nephew  will  soon  be  advanced,'* 
ttU  Ua^me  du  Castellet*  "*•  he  will 
^tlaek  a  future,  and  moreover,  ho 
^^  not  refuse  the  advantages  of 
^Uch  oar  good  cousin  will  assure  him 
l^nMuriage  contract  The  Mirefont 
Annily  will  soon  find  themselves  in 
case." 

'^Looise  is  worthy  of  this  good  for- 
fflDe,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Bou- 
?my. 


"  "\Vlien  I  shall  be  permitted  to  toll 
Eve  tliat  her  cousin  is  to  marry  her 
interesting  protege^  oh !  I  am  sure* 
she  will  be  transported  with  joy." 

Eve,  at  these  words,  thoroughly 
understood.  Detaching  from  her  head- 
dress a  little  branch  of  flowers,  she 
contemplated  it  a  moment.  Then  she 
regarded  Louise  and  Gaston,  seated 
by  each  other,  wrapped  in  their  hap- 
piness, oblivious  of  the  world  around 
them. 

"  How  happy  they  are!'  she 
thought. 

The  ball  was  very  animated,  Alber- 
tine,  Valerie,  and  Lucienne  had  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  gaiety  of  their 
age,  but  Clarisse,  who  observed  with 
secret  envy  sometimes  Gaston  and 
Louise,  sometimes  Eve,  pensive,  re- 
fusing ten  invitations, — Clarisse  cried 
out  all  at  once : 

"  Mademoiselle  de  La  Tour-d' Adam 
IS  ill." 

The  musicians  stopped  playmg. 
Gkiston  rushed  to  his  cousin.  Louise 
was  the  first  to  take  in  hers  Eve's  ice- 
cold  hands ;  she  could  not  rcfraiii  from 
pressing  them  to  her  lips. 

Eve  soon  opened  her  eyes,  saw 
Louise  on  her  knees,  Gaston  at  her 
side,  smiled  on  them  with  angelic* 
sweetness,  and  addressing  herself  to 
the  young  girl : 

"  You  do  not  know  me,"  she  said, 
"but  I  wish  you  to  be  my  friend. 
You  will  come  to  see  me,  will  you  not  ?" 

The  little  branch  of  jasmine  which 
Eve  had  taken  from  her  own  forehead 
remained  in  Louise's  hands.  Madamo 
du  Castellet,  aided  by  her  nephew,  car- 
ried away  Eve  de  la  Tour-d'Ailam. 

A  few  minutes  after  Louise  Avas 
conducted  home. 

Clarisse  Dufresnois  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  Eve's  fainting  to  the  desirt^ 
of  appearing  interesting;  this  was  at 
least  the  version  which  she  gave  to 
the  young  ladies  Suzanne,  Valerie, 
Lucienne,  and  Albertine,  but  the  sup- 
position which  she  expressed  to  the 
Vicomte  de  la  Perlicre,  the  object  of 
her  seventh  matrimonial  dream,  was 
less  inofiensive. 
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**  Mademoiselle  fk  La  Tour-d'Aclam  " 
•aid  sbe,  **  waa  taken  ill  of  jealousy 
and  vexation,  ou  remarking  her  coti» 
r'ix)*A  attention  to  Mile,  de  Rouvray's 

She  enlarged  on  tliia  theme  with  so 
much  wit,  that  the  Yicomtc  dc  la  Por- 
Jlore^  a  man  of  sensfi  who  did  not  lack 
heart,  tbr^ot  at  the  end  of  the  winter  to 
propose  to  her.  The  autumn  follow- 
ing he  asked  and  ohtained  lyconore's 
hand,  whicli  did  not  prevent  Clarissc 
iVom  being  more  witty  than  ever. 


Ere  passed  a  frightful  night,  a  prey 
to  the  delirium  of  fever ;  the  doctors, 
forced  to  reassure  tlie  old  marquis  and 
the  governess,  did  not  conceal  from 
Gaston  that  his  cousin's  case  presented 
very  alanning  symptoms,  (yaston  was 
uneasy,  Ixmifie  shared  hi^  fear?i,  but 
their  betrothal  took  place  notwithstand- 
ing ;  the  promise  already  made  by 
M.  de  Mirefont  was  confirmed  in  the 
family,  but  on  account  of  Evc*8  illness 
MadfunG  du  Castellet's  absence  woa 
excused- 

In  the  Castle  do  La  Ton  r-d* Adam 
reigned  a  profound  sadnesa. 

Eve  had  recovered  her  ordinary 
calm  and  serenity,  but  lier  weakness 
and  pallor  were  extreme  ;  the  old  mar- 
quis was  conducted  to  her  room* 

"  Eve,  my  dear  child,  when  I  think 
of  all  you  said  to  me  b«ifore  going  to  the 
ball,  I  roprojich  myself  bitterly  for  hav- 
ing forced  you  to  go.'* 

**  Do  not  regret  it,  grandfather,  for 
I  am  delighted  to  have  seen  the  young 
j;irl  who  \a  going  to  marry  mj  cousin 
Gaston.  I  wish  her  to  be  my  best 
friend." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  marquis  again, 
*^  is  anything  lacking  that  you  wish  ? 
Have  confidence  in  me.** 

"  What  can  I  lack  ?  yoa  refuse  me 
nothing.** 

**  Doubtless,  and  for  all,"  suggested 
the  old  man,  with  a  ri^ahimidity,  **  you 
fear  to  unveil  for  me  the  state  of  your 
heart !  I  he.sitiitc  to  say  what  1  thtuk» 
my  dejir  dnuj^hter,  but  if  you  have  a 
secret  inclination — " 


doeJ 


Kvo  shuddered,  and 
large  eyes. 

"  Know  well,  at  least, 
never  be  an  obstacle  to 
ness ;  my  Evo  would  not  kja 
make  ail  unworthy  choic 

The  youDg  girl  bent 
remained  eilent.      l^lmc< 
observed  her  sadly- 

"Eve,**   said  &he, 
nothing?" 

**  What  cjin  I  answer 
the  heiress,  **  I  ask  mysi 
with  feeling.  "  My  good 
said  again,  "  wonla  are 
press  to  you  my  gratitudl 
tenderness/* 

*•  Then  from  what 
the  marquis  asked 
spair.  _ 

As  a  flower  scorched  by 
Eve  languished ;  the  fever  die 
but  her  strength  did  not  retti 
oidy  pleasure  was  to  put 
another,  the  freshest  of 
wreaths. 

The  doctors  nndersi 
her  illness ;   tfic  most  si 
terrogated  the  govern e«s» 

**  I  fear  that  this  young 
by  a  moral  hurt ;  love, 
posed,  sometimes  pi 
symptoms.'* 

"  We  have  beeir  bofoi 
your  question,  doctor ;  EtqI 
lu*r  choice  would  be   a]  ^ 
made  no  response.** 

**  Has  she  pronounoed 
her  delirium  ?** 

"  None  ;  she  spoke  only  d 
works  which  constantly  occuj 

Madame  du  Ca.'^telJel  bad  1 
Eve  knew  the  whole  hlj 
ise*s  filial  devotion, 

"MadameV*  replied  f 
"  I  persist  in  believing  that 
La  Too  r-d* Adam  conceala  1 
from  you.  A  false  sh&mc 
doubt,  restrains  her  %i^j^^  fo 
foBsor^  and  have  him,]f  possi 
her  to  tell  you  the  tnitk"  ~ 

When  the  doctor  had 
du    Oistellet  hui"st  into 
was  given  up  by  sciencoj 


1 

dy  d 
occuj 

bad! 
iaa4| 
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»^lutely  would  have  it  that  her  ill- 
ness had  a  mjsterious  origin. 

The  confessor  was  called,  although 

f^e  governess  hoped  nothing  from  his 

^^tenrention.    An  emotion  of  profound 

P^^ty  was  painted  on  the  features  of 

the  man  of  God  when  he  came  out  of 

tbe  inralld's  chamber,  but  Eve,  calm 

ainl  with  pious  recollection,  was  pray- 

"^S  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven. 

•^be  joung  girl  made  no  confidence  to 

^^niie.  du  C^tellct,  only  several  hours 

**'  Cousin,"  she  said,  ^  Mile.  Louise 
^  lOrcfont  and  Gkiston  are  slow  in 
causing  to  see  me." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  tha|  Eve 
1^1^  expressed  the  same  desire;  the 
governess  ordered  the  carriage  in  or- 
^r  to  go  for  Mile,  de  Mirefont. 

*^  Louise,  generous  Louise,''  mur- 
mured Eve,  ^  I  would  that  my  soul 
could  be  blended  with  yours !" 

Her  heart  beat  violently  as  she 
thought  of  Graston's  happiness ;  Eve 
^d  not  account  to  herself  for  her  poig- 
nant emotion,  but  she  prayed  that  God 
would  permit  her  to  live  for  her  noble 
gnuid(ather. 

''My  loss  would  be  too  cruel  for 
lum,"  she  murmured,  weeping. 

Then  she  interrogated  herself  with 
%  simple  severity: 

**  Would  1  then  be  culpable  for  not 
*P^aking  of  that  of  which  I  am  myself 
jpiomnt?' 

Her  conscience  responded  by  a  firm 
'•■Aition  not  to  carry  trouble  to  the 
^^^^  of  all  those  who  chcritthed  her. 
*My  duty,  I  feel,  is  to  rejoice  at  the 
N^piness  of  Gaston  and  of  Louise. 
jE*'*  I  deceive  myself?  My  God!  cn- 
^^^  me,  gaide  me  I" 

Eve  was  kneeling ;  the  Marquis  de 
^  TtNur-d'Adam,  assisted  by  his  valet, 
^'^^^i^d,  and  in  a  reproachful  tone — 

"Why  do  you  fatigue  yourself 
^F*  said  he;  «Eve,  I  implore 
r^bc  careful  of  thy  strength,  if  on- 
VOtttof  pity  forme." 
£re  arose  with  difficulty. 
•Poigive  me,"  she  said  with  a  sweet 
^nde, « I  will  not  kneel  again  until  I 


Then  she  sat  by  her  grandfather's 
side.  The  marquis,  frightened  at  her 
mortal  pallor,  contemplated  her  with 
anguish. 

**  I  saw  her  father  perish  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,"  he  thought ;  "  her  mother 
a  few  months  after  died  in  giving  her 
life ;  she  was  an  orphan  from  her  cra- 
dle. All  my  affections  arc  concen- 
trated in  her;  she  has  never  given  me 
occasion  for  the  least  pain.  Alas !  I 
suffer  to-day  for  all  the  happiness  she 
has  given  me." 

"Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  father," 
said  Eve,  who  surprised  a  tear  in  the 
old  man's  dry  eyes ;  "  I  have  asked  of 
Grod  to  let  me  remain  to  console  the 
rest  of  your  days ;  my  prayer  has 
been  heard,  it  will  be  granted.  Oh, 
for  pity,  do  not  cry  more." 

The  marquis  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  against  his  heart. 

"My  father,"  said  Eve  after  sev- 
eral moments  of  silence,  "  our  cousin 
has  gone  for  Gaston  and  his  fiancee  ; 
my  fiither,  I  have  a  request  to  make  of 
you." 

"Tell  it,  tell  it,"  said  the  old  man 
ardently. 

Eve  bent,  and  said  in  a  trembling 
voice : 

"  They  are  both  of  them  generous 
and  devoted;  both  of  them  have  suf- 
fered much:  make  them  rich,  I  implore 
you,  lest  your  wealth  should  pass  into 
avaricious  hands." 

"  Oh  I  my  Grod !  you  expect,  then, 
to  die !  Eve,  my  darling  daughter,  is 
this  your  secret  ?" 

"No!  I  do  not  wish  to  die!  no!  I 
wish  to  live  for  you !" 

"  But  I  am  old,  very  old  T'  the  mar- 
quis replied,  with  hesitation,  "and — 
after  me — " 

"  After  you  whom  shall  I  love  ?" 
said  Eve  in  a  melodious  voice.  *.*  Fath- 
er, I  implore  you,  make  Gaston  and 
Louise's  future  sure,  and  you  will  have 
crowned  all  my  wishes." 

Eve  had  scarcely  finished  when 
Mme.  du  Castellet  entered;  Louise 
and  Graston  followed  her.  The  two 
lovers  succeeded  in  wiping  away  their 
tears,  bat  their  emotion  was  redoub- 
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led  when  they  saw  themBelvea  be- 
tween the  young  girl  and  her  grand- 
father. 

**  Come  to  mc,"  said  Eve,  **  coract 
Louise  I  Dq  you  not  know  timl  I 
loved  you  before  I  knew  you  ?  See,  all 
that  fiurwiuiHU  me  is  your  work. 
Whnt  would  I  not  give  to  liave  mude. 
like  you,  oae  of  these  bouquets  of  jas- 
mine r 

**  ^lademoiaelle,"  murmured  Louise, 
"  I  have  known  you  and  have  loved 
you  only  for  a  few  days;  but  ray 
gratitude  and  my  affcelion  for  you  are 
boundless." 

**  Place  tliem  on  Giiston :  he  la  dear 
to  me  as  a  brother ;  and  you,  Louise, 
call  nie  honcefoith  your  sister.** 

She  held  her  one  hand,  with  the 
other  shf  drew  Gaston  forward ;  then, 
addressing  the  marquij} : 

"Father,"  she  said,  *'see  Ihem 
before  you ;  bless  them,  I  pniy  you-'* 

The  old  g<Mifleman,  weeping,  ex- 
tended KiA  hands,  then  with  a  voieo 
choked  with  sobs : 

**  Eve,  my  beloved  child  I  Eve, 
thou  wishcdt  then  to  die  ?". 

The  yonng  girl  blushed  slightly,  a 
ray  of  sunlight  which  phiycd  throuj^h 
the  curtains  crowned  her  with  a  lumi- 
nous halo ;  she  had  risen,  her  ethereal 
figure  mingled  witli  the  white  flowera 
which  adorned  fier  room. 

Gas  ton  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Louise : 

"  You  aoe  plainly,  my  friend,  that 
she  is  not  of  the  earth/* 

They  bent  reverently;  but  Eve 
extended  her  arms:  Louise  found 
herself  pressed  against  her  lieart. 

The  marquis,  seeing  Eve  00  ra- 
diant, renewed  his  hope : 

**  She  is  saved  I"  he  said  to 
Ma^Ume  du  CasteUet.  "  The  pres- 
ence of  these  young  lovers  has  done 
her  good-  Have  them  cnme  oftea^ 
I  pray  you.  But  I  should  leave 
them  together.  Adieu,  my  children, 
adieu  I ' 

He  was  earried  back  to  the  great 
halU  However,  the  govomesii  trem- 
bled; ahesawatla^t  the  flital  truth. 
Tte  heiress's  great  blue  eyes  were 


fixed  on  hers ;  the  old  lady's 
increased-     Eve  put  her  iingei' 
lips,  and  drawiug  her  to  one  si^ 

*'  Why  are  you  still  distress 
good   cousin,'*  fihc  said  to  hef 
you  not  see  how  happy  I  am 
hap[>iness  ?** 

Gaston's  aunt  retired  heart -h 
doubtful  of  her  suppositions, 
ing  to  hope  fur  the  young  gil 
cove  ry. 

Evts  was  seated  between 
lovers : 

**  I  demand  a  part  in  your 
friends^  and  I  wish  lliat  nty 
may  always  live  with  you." 

Then  she  recounted  with  si) 
ty  tlie  history  of  her  four  last 
The    praises    which     she     giw 
Louise's    filial    piety    pcneirati 
hearts    of    the    two    betrothec 
wished  to  prostrate  themselves 
her,  her  woids   had  so  much 
sweetness,   and   unction.     Loq 
proached  herself,  as  if  it  were 
lege,  for  the   thought  of  pridn 
she  had  fell  at  the  balL     Gast( 
under   an    indexable   impress 
tenderness    and    of    gratitude*! 
addressed  him  with  noble  and 
encoumgemenL    Eve,  with  a  pH 
dor,   made  wishes  for  tlie  feli 
their  union ;  tiiially,  when  the|* 
retiring  she  divided  Itetweea 
branch  of  jasniine. 

**  Preserve  this,**  she  8ai( 
memory  of  me/' 

The  sacrifice  was  accoiii| 
When  they  had  gone.  Eve 
prayed,  and  felt  heri^elf  weuker*^ 
had  expended  in  this  intervi* 
little  strength  which  remained 

A  despairing  cry  soon  re^ 
through  the  house  where  the 
girFs  inexhaustible  goodness  hi 
aU  hearts 

**  Mademoiselle  is  dymg  I 
emoiselle  is  going  to  die  ! 

The  Marquis  de  La  Tour-dP 
fulfilling  his  promise,  went  to 
disposition  lo    his    will,    in 
heiress  should  not  attain  her 
The  pen  fell  from  his  hand, 
of  death  ran  through  hia  vtsin^, 
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<*  Eve!  Eve  I  who  will  take  me  to 
herr 

But  Eve  entered  the  room,  for  she, 
on  ber  side,  had  prayed  the  governess 
to  have  her  conducted  there. 

The  old  man  saw  on  her  features 
the  certain  mark  of  death,  and  death 
struck  him.  He  murmured  for  the 
last  time  the  name  of  Eve,  then  fell 
back,  cold,  in  his  arm-chair. 

However,  Eve  lived  an  entire  daj 
after  her  grandfather. 

Her  agony  was  slow  and  gentle. 
She  ask^  for  jasmine,  her  couch  was 
covered  with  white  flowers,  bathed  in 
her  tears  whose  filial  love  had  made 
them. 

^Iffaj  Louise  be  your  daughter,*' 
8vd  Eve  to  Madame  du    Castellet 
**  Louise  will  replace  me  with  you." 
Then,  addressing  Louise  • 
'^My  sister,  make    your   husband 
kap^.    Love  the  poor  and  pray  with 
wm  for  my  parents,  my  grandfather, 
ttd  myself      God  be  praised,**  she 
iBiminired  finally,  ^  my  father's  father 
bi8  preceded  me,  I  go  to  join  him. 
Meu,  Ckiston !  my  brother,  adieu  I" 
Her  voice  failed,  her  heart  ceased 
to  beat,  heaven  counted  one   angel 
vore. 

Madame  du  Castellet,  Gaston,  and 
liooifle  passed  the  night  in  prayers  by 


the  two  bods  of  death.  Finally,  the 
same  hearse  conducted  to  the  same 
tomb  Adam,  Marquis  de  La  Tour- 
d'Adam,  last  of  the  name,  and  his 
grandchild  Eve,  the  last  branch  of  an 
illustrious  stock. 

A  sword  which  had  never  been 
drawn  except  in  a  just  and  holy  cause 
decorated  the  aged  man's  cofiin,  but 
that  of  the  child  cut  down  at  the 
threshold  of  life  was.  covered  with  the 
white  fiowers  which  she  had  so  piously 
loved. 

To-day  the  mansion  of  the  Tour- 
d' Adams  is  inhabited  by  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Mirefont,  Mme.  du  Castellet, 
her  nephew  Graston,  and  her  niece, 
Louise. 

A  room  hung  with  cro^sTis  and 
wreaths  of  artificial  jasmine  serves 
as  the  family  oratory. 

No  one  ever  penetrates  there  ex- 
cept with  recollection. 

The  servants  call  it  the  saints' 
chamber. 

It  is  that  whence  rose  toward 
heaven,  as  an  agreeable  perfume  to 
God,  the  soul  of  a  maiden  dying  in 
all  the  purity  of  first  innocence  ;  dead 
without  knowing  there  existed  a  for- 
bidden fruit ;  dead  because  she  loveJ 
with  that  celestial  love  which  belongs 
only  to  the  angels  in  paradise. 
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BURY  THE  DEAD 

**  Qlf*  BM  a  gnire,  Uiftt  I  may  bury  my  dead  oat  of  my  sight.**— Cknesit  zxUL  4  (Ileb.) 


Enwbapt  in  fair  white  shroud. 
With  fragrant  flowers  strewn. 
With  loving  tears  and  holy  prayers, 
jbid  wailing  loud. 
Shutout  the  light! 
Bniy  the  Dead,  bury  the  Dead, 
Out  of  my  sight  I 


sao 


Bury  the  Dead, 

Corruption's  touch  will  wrong 
The  sacred  Dead  too  soon  ; 
Theii  wreath  (he  brow,  the  ejelida  kias; 
Dehiy  not  long, 
Belioid  the  blight  I 
Buiy  the  Dead,  bury  the  Dead, 
Out  of  our  eight ! 

But  thore  are  other  Dead 
Thiit  will  not  buried  he, 
That  #vulk  about  in  gliiring  day 
With  noiseless  tread. 
And  stalk  at  night ; 
Unburiefl  Dead,  un buried  Dead, 
Ever  in  sighL 

Dear  friendships  ^nupt  in  twsun, 
Sweet  coiitidcnee  betrayed. 
Old  hopes  forsworn,  old  loves  worn  out. 
Vows  pledged  in  vain* 
There  is  no  flighty 
Ye  living,  unrelenting  Dead, 
Out  ofyour  sighL 

Oh !  for  a  grave  wlierc  I 
Miglit  hide  my  Dead  away  I 
That  sacred  bond,  that  holy  ti*ustt 
How  could  it  die  ? 
Out  of  my  sight  ! 
O  mocking  Dentl,  unhuried  Dead, 
Out  of  my  sight  1 

O  ever-living  Dead, 
Wlio  cannot  buried  be  ; 
In  our  heart's  core  your  name  is  writ. 
What  though  it  blod  ? 
The  wound  was  slight 
To  eyes  that  loved  no  more,  in  death's 
liemorseleHs  night« 

O  still  belovM  Dead, 
No  grave  is  found  for  you ; 
Ko  friends  weep  with  ui4  o'er  your  bier, 
Ko  prayers  ai^  said ; 
For  out  of  sight 
We  wail  our  Dead,  our  secpet  Bead, 
Alone  at  iiight* 

Give  me  a  grave  so  deep 
That  they  may  rest  with  me ; 
For  they  shall  lie  with  my  dead  heiirt 
In  healing  sk'op  j 
Till  out  of  night 
We  shall  all  past*,  O  ri^en  Dead, 
Into  God*s  5ight  \ 
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RELIGflON    IN   NEW   YORfc 


of  New  York  is  supposed 
H)ut  one  million  of  inhabi- 
tbese,  from  300,000  to 
Catholics,  probably  50,- 
nd  from  550,000  to  650,- 
mts,  or  Nothingarians, 
irst  speak  of  the  pro\n3ion 
le  religious  instruction  of 
bolic  majority  of  our  popu- 

5  280  churches  of  all  de- 
excluding  the  Catholic 
Of  these,  there  Hre  : 

61 
.  M 
48 
80 
« 

,:::...    j 

8 
8 

ttber  of  communicants  in 
churches  is  estimated  as 
'  the  churches  were  all  of 
\  and  equally  distributed 
e  city,  they  would  suffice 
ell  for  the  accommodation 
Ic,  should  they  be  generally 
attend  public  worship.    A 
)rtion  of  them,  however,  arc 
only  80  churches  are  situa- 
rirst  street.    The  lower  and 
lous  portion  of  the  city  is 
ery  destitute  of  church  ae- 
on, while  the  great  majority 
rches,  especially  the  largest 
are  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ig  the  residences  of  the  more 
classes  of  the  community, 
stant  population  as  a  whole 
e,  very  poorly  provided  with 
K>mmodation. 

gores  are  taken  from  the  lart  DI- 
?  »•  Walk  about  New  York"  glvca 

.tsis. 


A  pamphlet,   entitled  "  Startling 
Facts:  a  Tract  for  the  Times,  by 
Philopsukon :  Brinkerhoff,  48  Fulton 
street,  1864,**    gives  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  on  this  point. 
Tfte  estimates  of  this  gentleman  are 
haded  on  a  supposed  population  of  950,- 
000.     For  the  section  of  the  city  be- 
low Canal  and  Grand  streets,  including 
the  first  seven  wards,  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  12  churches  and  8 
mission  chapels,  capable  of  accommo- 
datmg  about  15,000  persons.     The 
population  of  this  district  is  135,000. 
Twenty  Protestant  congregations  have 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  aban- 
doned their  churches  in  this  district, 
and  removed  to  new  ones  up  town. 
One  of  the  old  churches  (St.  Greorge's) 
is  retained  as  a  mission  chapel,  and 
another,  a  very  fine  one,  the  Rutgers 
street  Presbyterian  church,  has  been 
converted  into  a  Catholic  church.  These 
removals  have  reduced  the  church  ac- 
commodation from  18,000  to  20,000 
sittings,   while    the    population    has 
meanwhile  doubled. 

For  the  section  between  Canal  and 
Fourteenth  streets,  including  also 
seven  wards,  there  are  88  churches 
for  a  population  of  2G2,000.  Fourteen 
churches  have  been  abandoned  within 
ten  years.  Of  these  84  abandoned 
churches,  3  have  been  tamed  into 
livery  stables,  and  the  remainder  into 
public  ofiices  or  stores  and  factories. 

The  upper  section,  extendmg  to 
Sixty-first  street,  includes  eight  wards, 
with  a  population  of  418,000,  and  has 
82  churches. 

This  gentleman  has  counted  only 
what  he  calls  "  Evangelical"  churches, 
in  which  he  estimates  the  total  sittings 
throughout  the  whole  city  at  126,600, 
but  the  actual  attendance  at  only  84,- 
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400,  A  **Conden3efl  Statement"  which 
wc  have  in  our  hands,  eslttniitea  the 
total  Prc*testant  diiirch  accommothition 
fit  200,000,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municaiits  at  G4,800*  If  we  allow 
150j000  for  the  ordinarj  or  occasional 
attendants  at  Protestant  worship,  and 
25.000  for  the  Jewish  9>nnagogue8,  wc 
shall  have  then  froai  875,000  to  475,- 
000  of  the  non-Catholic  population  who 
attend  no  phice  of  reli^iuus  worship  or 
instmciion  at  all.*  The  aulliorof  the 
'*  Starlh'njj^  Facts,"  who  summarily 
liaads  over  all  except  the  altendant|^t 
**  Evangelical  "  churchoa  to  the  devil, 
takes  a  very  gloomy  ^iow  of  the  state 
of  tilings,  and  contiidcrs  that  *^*  8C5,- 
600  out  of  tho  950,000  paaa  to  tho 
judgment-seat  of  Christ  >fithout  the 
liEANB  OP  GRACE  ;**  to  be  condemned, 
we  are  lefl  to  infer,  because  they  did 
not  enjoy  those  means;  while  those 
who  did  enjoy  them  and  failed  itj  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  the  remainder  are 
to  be  rewanlecL 

It  most  be  allowed,  however,  that 
he  berates  them  handsomely  for  their 
nejrk'ct  of  duty*     He  says  : 

"  Nor  is  it  intended  in  these  few 
pages  to  cauva^^a  t!je  question  aa  to  the 
neees^ity  or  the  expediency,  etc.,  of 
what  IS  called  the  up-town  removal  of 
m  many  of  the  clmrche*  (in  all  3(5), 
Arst  from  tho  lower,  and  now  from  the 
central  section  of  the  city.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  note  the  following 
facts,  and  leave  others  to  dra^v  their 

•  •*  Thfi  fl rent  Metfopoll?,  %  rnnrtpnRcrT  Jfjitp- 
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own    Inference  as  to 

efleets. 

"  1 .  In  every  instance  of  sut 
removaln,  it  lias  ortgiuated  in  t 
of  residence  of  a  few  of  the 
families  of  said  ehuixdi :  this,  ( 
was  follow*Hl  by  a  diminutic 
means  uf  support  to  the  aaid 
Hence  the  plea  of  necesnljf  f 
moval ;  and,  making  no  pror 
retain  the  old  cliiireh  for  m 
purpoaea,  the  effect  luid  been  1 
by  far  the  hirger  portion 
tho  church  members  and  of 
gregatlon  to  the  four  waidi. 

**  2.  The  old  church  properl 
been  sold,  tlie  new  loeaiion  1 
selected  with  a  solo  view  to 
commodation  of  these  fan 
wealth,  who  left  it  for  an  up* 
latial  residence,  and  a  eosilj 
edifice  has  been  crect*>d  (ofkei 
beyond  their  means)  eon j pal 
their  tastes.  The  result  of 
been, 

3.  To  ])lace  the  privilege 
church  beyond  the  reach  of 
diat*re  and  htcf^r  clus^e?.  . 
has  led  to  an  ignoring  ot  \\\n\ 
appointe<l  law  of  CJtid,  "  Mr 
the  poor  m-et  together^  the  h 
the  maker  of  them  all*  (Prov.  3 
Hence  the  origin  of  cdM 
churches.  Mone^  has  Iw^en  er 
the  sfa  n  da  rd  of  person  al  retpi 
by  which  every  inim  is  measu 
hence  a  courting  of  the  fiiv 
rich,  and  a  despising  of  the  p< 

"Thus  the  way  is pn 
for  the  paueitj/  of  ati 
r  i  larger  and  weiiiUuijr 
:  ou  sn v^ s  o f  selfretptc 
liirgcly  to  deter  lhoj»e  who  mi 
wise  repair  to  them,  Th< 
fi*om  an  enconnrer*  ^^  ^ 
wrong,  from  that  in  cid < 
the  above  principle  of  tho 
meat  of  ptr^onal  revpcctMl 
jeeta  them;  and  takii 
as  it  is,  it  caimotbe  otiu 
finding  themselves  thus  **  cut 
the  privileges  of  the  chnrchci 
by  the  act  of  the  churches  tl 
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ley  relapse  into  a  state  of  absolute 
^^gUct  of  the  great  salvationP  • 

*^  And  when  there  is  taken  into  the 

Lccount  the  neglect  of  these  wealthier 

«liurehes  to  make  provision  for  the 

populations  in  those  sections  of  the 

city  fonnerlj  occupied  by  them,  there 

is  furnished  an  explanaiion  of  the  vast 

disparity   between    the    number    of 

churches  compared  with  the  immense 

population  as  a  whole,  which  remain 

unprovided  for. 

**  True,  in  order  to  escape  the  impu- 
tation  of  neglecting  '  the  poor  of  this 
vorld '  Idtogether,  some  of  the  weal- 
thier churches  have  established  mis- 
tionanf  Sdbhaih  schools  outside 
of  their  own  congregations.  The 
principal  denominations — the  Episco- 
palians, Methodists,  Baptists,  Reform- 
ed Dutch  Church,  and  Presbyterians, 
are  ako  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
liopportiDg  missionary  chapels  for  the 
fow;  but  none  of  them  are  making 
p^ovbbns  for  them  in  a  manner  or  to 
iui  extent  at  all  commensurate  either 
vith  their  duty  or  their  means. 

''Take,  in  illustration,  a  view  of  the 
pDMwnt  of  missionary  work  being  done 
^  thia  city  by  the  large  and  wealthy 
pws^teiy  of  New  York.  Tnie, 
the  Brick  church ;  tlie  Fifth  avenue 
^^h,  comer  Twenty-first  street; 
the  Fifth  avenue  church,  between 
Bercnth  and  Twelfth  streets;  the 
Preshjrterian  church  in  University 
P^  comer  Tenth  street,  and  pcr- 
I  naps  one  or  two  others,  each  support,  in- 
;  dependenlly  of  drawing  upon  the  funds 
'^i^fbr  domestic  missions,  a  mission 
^>Uafft  school  and  chapel.  But  out  of 
the  moaeys  contributed  annually  by  the 
^^rchcs  connected  with  the  i)res])y- 
Jp^,  amounting  to  from  $12,000  to 
*15^^  there  are  only  two  regularly 
^^^viized  missionary  churches  connect- 
^  with  that  body.  These  are  tlio 
^Hnan  mission  church  in  Monroe 
^^^  comer  of  Montgomery,  and  the 
African  mission  church  in  the  Seventh 
*^enae,  each  supported  at  an  expense 

.  *now  this  !•  porf  iblc  m  the  caBo  of  those  >vho 
.■"Bfeedred  tho  gift  of  InfaUiblo  pori'ovcraiiro, 
"udlfleaU  to  we,  aniesa  the  '*  elect*'  arc  cblefly 
^ad  iBOBff  Um  SiUt  of  eocioty. 


of  $600  per  annum.  Nor  are  the 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  of  other 
churches  doing  much  better. 

"  Is  tliis,  then,  the  way  to '  continue 
in  GocTs  goodness  T  Writing  on  this 
subject,  so  long  ago  as  1847,  tho  licv. 
Dr.  Hodge,  the  oldest  professor  occu- 
pying a  chair  in  the  Princeton  Tlieolo- 
gical  Seminary,  and  the  learned  and 
able  editor  of  *  The  Princeton  Re- 
view,* had  used  his  pen  in  refuting 
the  statement  of  those  in  the  Presby- 
terian Cluirch  who  affirm  that  ^we 
have  already  more  preachers  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with*  etc. ;  and  liav- 
ing  disposed  of  that  matter,  he  passes 
to  the  subject  of  the  difference  in  the 
mode  of  sustaining  and  extending  the 
gospel  in  and  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  reference  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  sold  church  to  this  end,  he 
says: 

"  *  Our  system,  which  requires  the 
minister  to  rely  for  his  support  on  the 
people  to  whom  lie  preaches,  has  had 
the  following  inevitable  results:  1. 
In  our  cities  we  have  no  churches  to 
which  the  poor  can  freely  go  and  feel 
themselves  at  home.  No  doubt,  in 
many  of  our  city  congregations  there 
are  places  in  the  galleries  in  which 
the  poor  may  find  seats  free  of  charge ; 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  churches 
are  private  property.  They  belong  to 
those  who  build  them,  or  who  purcliasc 
or  rent  tlie  pews  after  they  Jire  built. 
Tliey  are  intended  and  adapted  for 
tho  cultivated  and  thriving  classes  of 
the  community.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark,  but  we  arc 
speaking  of  a  gcnerahfact.  The  mass 
of  the  people  in  our  cities  are  excluded 
from  our  churches.  The  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  is  practically,  in  such  places, 
the  church  for  the  upper  classes  (we  do 
not  mean  the  worldly  and  the  fashion- 
able) of  society.'*  And  to  this  Dr. 
IIo«lge  adds,  as  the  result  of  the  work- 
ing of  *  our  system/  the  following : 

*^  ^  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  not 
A  CHURCH  FOR  THE  rooR.  Shc  has 
precluded  lierself  from  that  high  voc:i- 
tion  by  adojiting  the  principle  that  tlie 
support  of  the  minister  must  he  derith 


cdfrom  the  people  to  whom  he  prta^hes. 
If,  therefore,  Ibc  people  are  loo  few, 
too  sparse,  ti>o  poor^  to  suataiD  a  minis- 
ter, or  too  ignorant  or  wicked  to  ai> 
prcciate  the  gospel,  THsr  must   go 

WITHOUT   IT."* 

Thus  far  the  aufhor  of  the  Iraet 
and  Dr.  Hodge,  The  etatementa 
of  the  latter  are  indorsed  by  tlie 
General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churcb.  A  Baptist  cler- 
gyman, writing  in  tlie  **  Memorial 
Papers,"  a  work  which  was  suppressed 
after  publication,  saya  :  **  The  Church 
has  no  conversions  and  no  hold  on  the 
masses.  The  most  succcssftil  church 
building  is  that  which  excludes  the 
poor  by  necessity/*  • 

We  do  not  cite  thcso  statements  in 
order  to  make  a  point  agjiinst  Protest- 
antl:im  from  the  admissions  of  it9 
advocates,  or  to  exult  over  these  ad- 
missions. We  respect  our  anonymous 
friend,  and  the  learaedand  accomplish- 
ed Princeton  divine,  for  their  candor, 
honesty,  and  zeal  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  poor.  We  have  no- 
tliing  in  view  exerpL  an  exposition  of 
the  real  state  of  thing**  in  New  York, 
and  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  facts. 
Allowing  for  all  errors  and  exaggera- 
tions, »nd  with  a  perfect  mllingnoss  to 
admit  everjihing  which  can  be  said  to 
extenuate  the  evil,  we  must  admit  the 
palpable^  undeniable  fact,  that  some 
hundreds  of  thousandi?  of  our  popula- 
tion are  either  unprovided  with  the 
opportunity  of  attending  any  form  of 
Worship  and  religious  instruction,  or 
are  indifferent  to  the  subject.  Sunday 
Ib  to  them  a  meri  holiday  from  work 
(to  many  not  even  that),  to  be  spent 
in  recreation  and  amusement,  if  not 
in  something  positively  bad. 

It  apI^ears  especially  that  the  lower 
section  of  the  city  has  been  almofit 
entirely  given  up  by  Protestants** 
There  is  one  very  notable  and  vciy 
honorable  exception,  however,  in  Trin- 
ity church,  which  has  always  been  the 
beat  managed  ecclesiastical  corporation 


•  A  Wgliprk*  win  he  pjil J  At  ihl* ofllce  for  a 
'  of  "  Th«  Memoiijil  Papur*'.' 
hMH  ii,  «xc€|iL  *■  A  lalaaioiuif  f  grauad. 
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of  all  the  Protestant  Tieltgimi 
tions  in  our  country* 

The  educational  and  elcen 
institutions  of  New  York  are 
OBsal  scale.  We  will  not  go 
tensive  details  on  thla  subjec 
topic  is  properly  the  religic 
city.  It  is  estimated  that  t 
1M,000  children  in  New  ' 
whom  104,000  are  at  eclio 
40,0(^0  growing  up  without  ins 
The  poverty,  wretchedness, 
difference  of  parents  is  more 
for  the  condition  of  tliat  |)orti 
school,  than  the  want  of  accomr 

Hospitals,  refuges,  osylun 
kinds,  abound  in  the  city ;  n 
dispensaries  where  medical  a 
and  medicine  can  be  obtainec 
poor  gratuitously.  There  h 
a  gigantic  system  of  domestic  3 
out-door  charity  under  the 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  1 
her  of  individuals  relieved  in 
ways  during  tlie  year  by  thci 
charities  is  about  57,000; 
receive  gratuitous  medicul 
ance  from  the  dispensarie 
education,  $1,000,000  a  yen 
pended  by  the  city,  and  fo 
charity,  $700,000/  The  « 
made  for  local  purposes  of 
lence  are  estimated  Bi  $500^ 
the  other  collections  made  in 
ant  churches  at  $500,000  mo 
ci*clesiasti(ial  expenses  of  nm 
the  various  churches  are  esti 
$1,000,000.  The  great  P 
societies  whose  headquarten 
New  York,  receiv**  about  $2 
annually.  $0,000,000  were  di 
among  the  famiUos  of  soldicj 
the  late  war.  Beside  the» 
estimates  of  the  vast  sums 
cd  by  great  public  orgai 
there  is  no  counting  the  amcii 
diviilual  contribution^*,  often  o 
scale,  to  colleges,  etc.,  and  I 
expended  in  benevolent  work 
vate  societies  or  individuals. 

There  con  be  no  doubt  tha 

*Tlili  loelndei  atM  Dittioltc  tctoo* 
te^eiL  Thta  c*naiiit«  U  too  %nudU  hi 
auoUiiur  girca  ftOtJ^OQO  A«  thi  auA^ 
tcJiool. 
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York,  possessing  meaus, 
Uberal  and  philanthropic 
there  is  still  reEnainIng  a 
*  evaagclical^'  religious 
^ij  ifl  also  mamtl'dt. 
,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
nee  of  ihe  old,  orthodox 
tmdition  had  remarkably 
and  that  the  majority 
!Eal  Pixytestants  have  lapsed 
ilAle  of  indifference  to  positive 
~  Uy-  We  doubt  if  25,000  men 
imd  ill  the  city  who  sinccre- 
lo  believe  the  tenets  ex»m- 
\X  are  called  the  **  evangel- 
cbes;  and  of  tlieee  but  a 
tion  adhere  intelligently  to 
^ve  doctrines  of  any  one 
the  Protectant  Episcopal, 
erian.  The  remainder  have 
eUef  in  the  truth  of  Protest- 
aitVp  more  or  less  vague, 
dlspoeition  to  consider 
'qcb  as  matters  of  in- 
lee,  Outiiide  the  communion 
the  different  churches,  we  he-  ' 
^  general  sentiment  to  he, 
educated,  that  Christianity 
eful,  moral  institution,  con- 
Btantially  all  tbc  truth  whidi 
awn  respecthig  ultra-mun- 
,  but  without  any  final  au- 
over  the  reason,  and  com  pie  te- 
Hl  to  the  criticism  of  science. 
Hha  uneducated,  vvc  believe 
Kirc  unbelief,  and  a  supine 
Be  to  cverj'tliing  beside  ma* 
Hrei^ts,  prevails.  We  will 
Kt  to  assign  causes  or  rea- 
f  It;  but  tlie  fact  is  evident. 
isasg  of  the  population  is  com- 
&idc  of  the  influence  of  any 
dy,  or  any  class  of  rclig- 
crs  professing  to  expound 
Jths  concerning  God  and 
I  life.  Moreover,  the  iradi- 
in  revealtHl  truths  is  much 
m  the  young  and  rising  genei*a- 
of  those  brought  up  under 
igious  instruction,  than  it  is 
enta«lalt  generation.  There 
be  no  tangible,  palpable 
thinking  that  Pi*otestant 
tinder  any  form,  is  in 
vol..  III.    25 


a  condition  to  revive  its  former 
sway;  to  keep  what  it  retains,  or  to 
recover  what  it  has  lost.  The  mere 
lack  of  church  accommodatiou  will  not 
account  for  this,  and  if  at  once  this 
lack  were  remedied,  it  would  not 
change  it  materially.  For,  in  those 
places  which  are  furnished  with  a  sup- 
erabundance of  churches,  the  same 
undermining  of  religious  belief  is  go- 
ing on.  The  fact  that  the  most  re- 
spectable Protestant  publishers  make 
no  scruple  of  rcpuhUrfhing  the  works 
of  such  writers  as  Renan  and  Colenso, 
and  that  these  books  are  read  mth  such 
avidity,  indicates  the  way  the  cutxent 
is  setting. 

What  the  remdt  of  all  this  will  be, 
is  a  matter  for  very  serious  considera- 
tion. Our  political,  civil,  and  moral 
order  is  founded  on  Christianity.  The 
old  Christian  tradition  has  been  the 
principle  of  the  interior  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Take  away  positive  Christian 
belief,  and  the  moral  prluGiples  which 
are  universally  acknowledged  are  still 
only  a  residuum  of  the  old  religion* 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  survives  part- 
ly in  civilization  as  its  vital  principle. 
How  long  a  certain  political  and  social 
order  may  continue  after  faith  has 
died  out,  we  cannot  say.  We  cannot 
hut  think,  however,  that  a  disintegrat- 
ing principle  begins  to  work  as  soon 
as  religious  belief  begms  to  die  out. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  more  de- 
stnietive  to  ihe  tempinil  well-being  of 
men,  thiui  the  spread  of  sceptical  and 
infidel  principles.  Merely  from  tliis 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  decay  of 
religious  belief  and  earnestness  ought 
to  be  deplored  as  the  greatest  of  evils, 
and  one  for  which  no  advance  in  phys- 
ical science  or  material  prosperity  can 
compensate.  What  the  moral  iruit^ 
already  produced  by  this  decay  are^and 
what  the  pmspects  arc  for  the  future 
in  this  direction,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  gather  from  the  perusal  of  the  seeuiar 
papers ;  and  it  may  be  estimated  from 
the  cry  of  alarm  which  is  from  time  to 
time  forced  from  them,  as  new  and  start* 
ling  developments  of  the  progress  in 
vice  and  criminahty  are  made. 


Rfh'^OH  in  Nww  Tofh 


Ve  turn  oar  attention  now  to  ilie 
[Catholic  population  of  the  cit)%  and 
"lie   i-oli^jrious   iiifititutions    under  tbe 
control  of  tlio  Catholic  Church, 

The  Catholic  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  300,000  to  400,000. 
Aa  no  eensUB  hoB  been  taken,  all  est4- 
Rtatofl  must  ho  merely  approximate. 
One  way  in  which  an  estimate  may  be 
made,  ifl  by  taking  the  retuma  of  the 
CffDinus  [giving  the  total  |Mipiilariori  of 
ribreign  birtli»  and  getting  the  propor- 
jtion    of    Cutholit-a    to    non-Cathohcs 
lamcinii  Iho  various  nationalities.    Some 
[•prulniblo  estimate  of  the  native-bom 
f  Catholics  must  then  bo  made  and  add- 
led to  the  number  of  foreign -bom.     In 
flftiiO   tho   number  of  inhabitants   of 
[»reign  birth  was  383,717,  out  of  a 
otal  of  813,669,    If  we  suppose  that 
'"Iho  foreign -bom   population   has   in- 
omtted    to    460,000,    it    seems    not 
Improbnble  that  the  Catholic  propor* 
lion  of  it,  with  the  home-boni  Catho- 
lics   added,   will   reach  the   total  of 
400,000. 

Another  ba^is  of  calculation  13  the 
mlio  of  baptinma  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. A  register  is  kept  with  the  utmost 
exactness  in  each  pariah,  and  tlie  result 
transmitted  once  a  yeur  to  the  chancery, 
where  it  is  entered  in  the  diocesan 
Wc  are  funiisheil,  then^fore, 
rith  an  authentic  ermsus  of  birtljs 
from  Cntholic  parents  each  year*  and 
if  the  exact  multiplier  could  Im»  ascer- 
tained by  which  to  multiply  this  num* 
bcr,  we  shoidd  reach  a  certain  result. 
It  cnn  only  be  conjcctund,  howuvcr. 
.with  more  or  less  probability*  and 
'ies  in  diffcTf  nt  localities  rt^markably 
Hccording  to  the  character  uf  the  [>o[>- 
ubitton.  The  kiptisims  for  one  yt^iir 
lire  18,000.  Multiply  th^  numbiT  by 
S3,  as  is  Udually  ^one  in  making  the 
f  Climates  of  the  general  census,  and 
you  have  594^000.  Tins  number  is 
too  hapH  howtrer.     If  we  take  '20*  it 

£re*  lis  300,000;  25,  4o0,000.  We 
not  profeas  to  come  any  nean^r 
tluui  tliii  lo  Ml  estimjile  of  ike  actual 
CWtlM^ia  popiiklbii*    Tbe  two  oon- 

"  wiik 


tliat  it  is,  as  wc  hare  ^Irea)! 
between  300,000  and  400,06 

The  number  of  chuirkes 
one  to  from  10,000  to  12,00^ 
and  the  number  of  priests  % 
to  alK>ut  4,000  people.  In  1 
section,  emhmcing  tho  fii 
wards,  tbeixi  are  firo  chun 
Peter's  in  the  Third  ward,  S 
in  the  Fourth,  St*  Andrew's  ai 
figuration  in  the  Sixth,  and  8i 
in  the  Seventh.  These  chiudi 
nearly  three  times  as  mudi  1 
dation  as  the  Protestant  ch 
the  same  district*  It  must  b 
bered  that  the  capacity  of  a 
church  mclndes  standing  roo 
aa  sittinfi^s,  and  must  be  J 
by  the  number  of  masses, 
which  will  hold,  when  crowd 
persons,  and  where  fonr  m 
celebrated,  will  accommodi 
on  one  Sunday;  and,  consid 
causes  which  keep  many  froi 
ing  church  reailarly,  12,000 
individuals  who  attend  rcg 
occiiaionally.  One  of  these 
St  Teresa's,  is  a  very  fine  b 
stone,  which  was  purchased  1 
years  ago  from  tlie  Presbyte 
was  called  in  former  times  thi 
street  Presbj'terian  charch. 
olic  church  in  the  lower  pfl 
city  has  ever  been  dosed,  I 
up  town,  with  the  exeepitki 
Vincent  de  Paul's. 

The     middle     districi     h 
churches:  St*  Air '  '^ntJ 

wnrd  (G^Tinan  ,  .!i*h 

seph*s  in  the  Kiiilli,  6t-  Bri 
tbe  Eleventh,  Sl  Clary's  in  i 
teenth,  Sl  Patrick's  in'tbe  Fc 
Su  Aims  in  tlie  Fif^eeal 
Eedcenier  ( German) »  St.  ] 
(Gt;mian),  Nativity,  ia  tlM 
teenth. 

Below  Ffmrteentli  <tnei 
therdbre,  fwifteea  clwrBiiMj 
tbcm  very  large,  mmnuiiledl 
Cntholic  pop«ilai]Oii,aiid  cnm 
OfTerdowtfig  coDgregataofM* 
larg:e  pzopoftkMi  of  €iir  Oill 
idilioii  b  ift  Ibis  part  gftiit  1 
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ih  Btfeet*  ire  have  fifteen  churches  : 
<U  Cblnmba's  and  SLViacent  dc  Paul's 
rench)  in  the  SixU^enth  ward,  St. 
h  Xa viol's  and  the  Iramacalate 
lUofi    in    the    Eighteenth,    St 
icid'fl    (German),  St,  John  Bap- 
fel's  (German),  and  St.  Michaers  in 
the  Twentieth,  St.  Stephen's  and  Su 
Gabricri    in   the   Twenty-first^  Holy 
Cro«9,   ABSumption    (Grerman)^   and 
St.  Paal's  in  the  Twenty-second,  St. 
BfiGifnoe's,  St,  John's,  and  St  Law- 
mice's   in    the    Nineteenth*    Above 
Kighty-«bcth  street  we  have  St,  Paurs, 
Hftrlem,  and   the  Annunciation  and 
St.  Joseph's    (German),   Manhattan- 

After  the  old  Catholic  fashion  of 

jamming    and    crowdinj;,    all    these 

ciiUTcbes  might  allow  somewhere  near 

300,000  persons ♦  or  Iwo-thirds  of  the 

adult  Catholic  popuhition,  to  hear  mass 

"0  uny  one  Sunday,  if  they  shoald 

*ll  attempt  to  do  so  oq  the  same  day. 

Judging  by   the   way"  churches    are 

TOftied,  we  would  suppose  that  more 

two-thirds   attend  occasionally; 

of  those  who  do  not,  the  majority 

w^Wt  it  ihrougli  poverty,  discourage- 

•nciil,  indolence,  and  a*  carcdcss  habit, 

•rwinie  otlier  reason  which  does  not 

®plj  loss  of  faith.    As  to  confessions 

M  communions,  they  flow  in  a  cease- 

*^  stream  throughout  the  year,  as  if 

the  {iQschal  time  were  perpetual.    In 

<^nwie  of  our  churches  there  are  fi"om 

100  to  .lOO  ':'ommunions  every  week, 

_reatcr  number  on  tlie 

als.   Probably  the  usual 

"^Wr  of  communions  in  the  city,  on 

^J  Sunday  taken  at  random,  is  not 

^nof5/)00-  At  least  8,000  children 

'J^^i^e  first  communion  and  contlrma- 

^  every  year  j  and  from  40,000  to 

"^''  *  j-tracted  every  week  in 

^  ,   the    Sunday   schcxils 

^^^  m  tiieir  numbers  from  500  to 

2r5O0. 


wSs^ 


J^^TOmi  «|iiiit1)ci,  8L  Terewi's,  Immftculjifcc 

new;  and  a  very 

su  i>hoa'«  In  iil»o  bolu[c 
'  JM>),  aad  0,  ctiLirclii  hni 


The  Catholic  population  is  iti creas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  at  least  20,000  a  year. 
New  York  is  now  about  the  fourth 
city  in  the  world  in  Catholic  poj>- 
ulation^  and  bi<ls  fair,  in  a  few 
years,  to  rank  next  to  Paris  in  this 
respect. 

The  Catholic  institutions  for  educa- 
tion, strictly  within  the  city  limits,  are : 

1,  Two  colleges,  St* Francis  Xavler's 
and  Manhattan  coOeges,  the  first  con- 
ducted by  Jesuits^  and  the  second  by 
Christian  Brothers. 

2/  Two  academies  for  boys  and 
twelve  for  girls. 

3.  Twenty -one  parochial  school 
for  boys,  and  fwrenty  for  girls,  the 
whole  containing  about  14,000  pupils. 

There  are  otlier  very  large  and  fine 
establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  practically  belonging  to  the 
city,  but  not  within  its  limits. 

There  are  4  orf>han  asylums,  a 
protectory  for  the  reception  of  vagrant 
children  in  two  departments,  male 
and  female,  which  is  out  of  town, 
another  for  servant  girls  out  of  place, 
a  very  Gne  industrial  school  for  girls, 
2  hospitals,  4  rttligious  communities  of 
men,  and  11  of  women.  The  most 
numeitjus  of  .these  'religious  con- 
gregationa  are  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity ;  the  former  having 
in  the  diocese  39  fathers,  beside  nu- 
merous members  of  inferior  gi-ade,  and 
the  hitter  833  sisters  and  39  difierent 
establishments. 

In  every  sense  except  aa  regards 
municipal  government^  Brooklyn, 
which  is  on  the  other  side  of  East 
River,  is*  a  part  of  New  York ;  and 
there  we  have  another  diocese  of  im- 
mense proportions,  with  another  great 
congeries  of  Catholic  institutions.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town^  and  on 
the  Jersey  shore*  of  the  Hudson,  the 
churches  of  Jersey  City,  which  is 
remarkably  advanced  in  Catholic  in- 
stitutions, are  plainly  visible. 

Our  object  in  this  article  has  been 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  religious  wants  ^of  the 
mass  of  the  population  in  the  city  of 
New  York, 


MJt^mt  m  JfW  Ttffii. 


nasi  of  omr  i 
for  ortolillf  1 
M  tlie  ortbodmc  ProceitB 
loit  to  m  gresl  czta 
I  over  the  wmm  of  tte  : 
^sMldbst  m  gnat  bo^i 

^  aw 
'Ae  T«ij  bonm  of  oor  eoml  wj^temu 

Wlkere  are  ve  to  look  fbr  m  remedy 
Jo  Ikia  siftle  of  dings?    It  10  oeces- 
to  oar  poGtiod  mod  social  w<ell* 
uMft  cnuio  and  trioo  ihoaM  oo 
,  tliat  te  masi  of  tlio  pMflo 
be  iastnidied  and  lamed  ia 
,  tai^t  solirietjv  ihaitil/,  Ikni- 

r,  obedieoeo  lo  law,  fideStj  totheir 
and  uniTersal  aMNRali^r* 
Soldieny  poltcomeay  prisouOp  paof^ 
bn^  aiid  all  eztiiodic  raoantorlihis 
kbd  are  insoffideat  prerentifos  or 
retDcdies  for  the  disorders  caosfd  by  a 
preralence  of  vioe  and  immoralitT. 
The  J  wiD  burst  all  these  bonds*  and 
disrapt  society,  if  not  checked  in  their 
principle.  Can  Ubend  Chris tian^, 
philanthropists^  philosophers,  political 
ecoDomists,  and  our  wealthy,  well- 
infonned  gentlemen  of  prof^erty,  who 
hare  thrown  away  their  Bible^t  and 
who  aneer  at  all  positiTc  revelation, 
indicate  to  lis  a  remedy  ?  Can  they 
apply  it  ?  Is  it  in  their  power,  by 
scientific  lectures,  by  elegant  moral 
diseoorses,  by  material  improvements. 
by  societies,  by  laws,  by  any  means 
wlmteTCr,  to  tame,  control,  civilize, 
reform,  make  gentle,  virtuona,  coo- 
scientious,  this  lawless  roultitudo? 
Can  they  give  us  incorruptible  legis- 
lators, faithfnl  ma^strates,  honest 
men  of  business,  a  virtuous  common- 
alty? Can  they  create  truth,  honor, 
and  magnanimity,  patriotism,  chastity, 
filial  obedience,  domestic  happiness, 
intej^rity?  If  not, 'then  give  tbcm 
their  way,  lot  their  doctrines  prevail, 
throw  away  faith  in  a  jMJsitive  rere- 
latiou,  and  they  will  not  be  safe  in 
their  houieu.      The  rogues  will  hang 


tfaalwoestni 
OQljngkt.    One  of  i 
party  baa  act 
ibe  prevalenn  of  I 
rproQiieoi 

qoqU  leaim  ia  a 
tbdr  tiiialnppia««a  Hetl 
and  Bioral  eahivatioQ, 
Met  of  the  philooo^beis  m 
tapvodaee  yinuo  and 
amm  of  mankirid  t 
da   now?      They 
prodace  whatwaa  good  J 
mi,  for  that  was  doe  toj 
aad  corrupted  traditioii  < 
leielalkm,  and  the 
aopUrta  Ksoded  lo  de 
Onr  modem  sopihisii 
principle,  and  aro  ' 
deatioy  the  Chrtstia 
and  with  it  the  pr 
iaos  CbristiaQ  ciTilixati 

On  orthodox  Frotetta 
lit    andent   sway,  and 
0tale  of  religious  belief  andf 
tne  equal  to    thai  which 
Tailed  ?    We  wooM  like  1 
proTO  their  ability  to  do| 
that  they  have  even  ma ' 
gtmung  toward  recoveriii 
grotind.     We  leave  the 
they  can^  and  to  try  oat  i 
meat  to  the  end  00  the) 
majority  of  our  popnlftfi 
int.'     ■' 
ot'i: 

of  tlie  common  cause  ot  CI 
velation  by  union  with  th 
Chun^h,  the  vietory  would' 
Unbelief  and  indifferentismt 
make  any  stand  against  a  tm 
tianity,  in  a  population  so  J 
gious  reminiscences  and 
smd  so  susceptible  to  [ 
and  ^nuine  eloquence,  as 
The  Christian  cause  is  weak 
divisions,  and  by  the  po 
social  schisms  which  are  A 
schisms  in  religion-  N<di 
wlio  are  separated  from  tn 
trunk  of  the  Cathohc  Chj 
from  the  separation*  but 
suffers   ana  is  mutihiti 
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liholic  GiuTch  cannot  do  ber 
)mpletel7  where  the  majority 
5  who  prefer  Christianity  are 
to  her,  especially  when  this 
r  includes  the  grebter  part  of 
e  elevated  classes. 
eyidenC;  nevertheless,  that  the 
5  Church  in  New  York  has  done 
work  in  our  population^  a.nd 
eat  work  to  do.  We  have  much 
[lan  one-third  of  the  whole 
lOD,  and  the  majority  of  the 
J  dassy  and  of  the  poor  people, 
hands.  The  Catholic  clergy 
issess  a  powerful  and  extensive 
9  sway  over  the  masses  of  the 
The  poor  are  emphatically 
I  they  have  been  always  and 
lere,  our  inheritance.  Nearly 
i  has  been  done,  and  is  now 
1  an  efficacious  manner  and  on 
scale,  for  the  religious  welfare 
populace,  is  the  work  of  our 
od  and  their  coadjutors.  It  is 
)le  to  estimate  the  benefit  to 
in  a  political,  social,  and 
)oint  of  view,  accruing  from 
iaence  and  exertions  of  the 
3  clergy.  "  This  is  persistently 
by  a  certain  class  of  writers, 
^er  do  justice  to  the  Catholic 
except  under  compulsion.  One 
I,  writing  in  one  of  our  prin- 
edtlics,  recently  qualified  tlie 
i  Church  in  the  United  States, 
^wth  and  progress  he  could 
ore,  as  a  mere  empty  shell 
any  moral  life  or  power.  He 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  not  cx- 
that  moral  influence  in  the 
at  large  which  they  ought  to 
i,  and  have  exercised  in  other 
id  places. 

t  a  change  of  base  this  is! 
r,  the  Catholic  religion  was  a 
'  embodied  spirit  of  evil,  and 
isters  had  to  vindicate  their  title 
rank  of  men  and  Christians. 
I,  morality,  liberty,  happiness, 
M  swept  from  the  country  if 
TB  not  extenninated  I    Now, 


forsooth,  we  are  gravely  asked  why 
we  do  not  exert  a  greater  influence  for 
promoting  the  general  well-being  of  the 
X!Ountry?  The  truth  is,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  clergy  on  the 
people  at  large  has  until  now  been  a 
cipher.  They  have  had  no  recognized 
IK)sition,  and  have  been  counted  for 
nothing,  except  so  far  as  certain  in- 
dividuals have  commanded  a  personal 
respect.  There  is,  moreover,  a  great 
amount  of  sham  and  trumpet-blowing 
about  the  great  moral  demonstrations 
of  the  day.  The  Catholic  clergy  have 
not  chosen  to  meddle  with  questions 
which  were  none  of  their  business,  or 
to  parade  and  speechify  on  platforms 
or  at  anniversaries.  They  have 
chough  to  do  in  looking  afler  the  im- 
mediate and  pressing  spiritual  and 
temporal  wants  of  their  own  people. 
And  in  doing  this  they  prevent  and  re- 
form more  vice,  produce  more  solid 
morality,  and  work  more  effectually 
for  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-men, 
than  could  be  done  by  the  best  devised 
philanthropic  schemes.  One  mission 
in  a  city  congregation,  one  paschal- 
time  with  its  labor  in  the  confessional, 
will  do  more  to  nproot  drunkenness, 
dishonesty,  and  licentiousness,  or  to 
hinder  these  upas-trees  from  striking 
root  in  virgin  soil,  than  our  amateur 
philanthropists  could  describe  if  they 
were  all  to  write  and  lecture  on  the 
subject  for  a  year. 

The  one  great,  palpable  fact  which 
confronts  us  on  every  side  is,  that  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  nearly 
one-half  our  population  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  the 
well-being  of  our  commonwealth  de- 
pends, therefore,  to  a  great  degree  on 
the  thorough  fulfilment  of  this  task. 
It  is  evident  tliat  we  have  enough  to 
do  in  making  provision  for  our  vast 
and  increasing  Catholic  population,  to 
employ  all  the  energies  and  resources 
which  can  possibly  be  brought  into 
play,  both  by  the  clergy  and  the 
laity. 


I^mUtad  from  Le  Gon«ipo&dAnt. 
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The  next  day  tlie  liadji3  assembled 
in  the  court  of  tlio  monastery  in 
which  they  hiid  resided  since  arriving 
in  Khiva.  The  caravan,  thanks  to 
the  gcneroeity  of  the  faithful,  pre- 
sented a  very  different  appearance  from 
that  which  it  offered  at  its  arrivaL 
They  were  no  more  those  ragged 
beggars,  covered  with  sand  and  dust, 
whose  pious  offerings  the  lanltitude 
lia«l  admired  J  Qvcry  pilgrim  had  the 
ht'ad  enveloped  in  a  thick  turhan  as 
white  as  snow,  the  haversacks  were 
fiiU,  and  even  the  poorest  had  a  little 
OSS  for  the  juurney. 

"  It  was  Monday,  toward  the  close 
of  the  day,"  relates  our  tmveller, 
"  tlmt  making  an  end  of  our  benedic- 
tions, an«l  teoinng  ourselves  with 
difficulty  from  Uie  passionate  em- 
braces of  the  crowd,  we  left  Khiva  by 
the  gate  Urgendi.  ^  Many  devotees  in 
the  excess  of  their  zeal  fallowed  us 
more  than  a  league  ;  they  shed  many 
tears,  and  cried  desjiairingly,  *  When 
will  our  city  have  the  happiness  again 
to  shelter  so  many  saints  ?*  Seated 
upon  my  donkey,  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  their  too  lively  demonstrations  of 
sympathy,  when  happily  for  me,  the 
aniinal,  fatigued  by  so  many  em* 
braecH,  lost  patience  and  started  off 
at  a  grand  gallop.  I  did  not  thLik  it 
proper  at  tirjit  to  moderate  his  firdor ; 
only  when  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  my  inconvenient  admirers  I  en- 
deavored to  slacken  somewhat  his 
pace.  But  my  long-ciired  hippogriff 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  course ;  my 
opposition  only  vexed  him,  and  he 
testified  Ids  ill-humor  in  noisy  com- 


adarl 

CI06  jB| 


plaints  which  displayed 
richDess  of  his  voice, 
could  have  preferred  t< 

tance."  , 

The  travellers,  after  a  daylj 
encamped  on  the  bank 
which  they  wished  to 
point.  The  river,  swoJ 
melting  of  the  snows, 
wide  in  the  spring  that  oofi' 
ly  see  tlic  opposite  bank.  Tt 
waves,  hurried  rapidly  aJoi^ 
trnst  with  the  verdure  of  tf 
and  cultivated  lands  which  e| 
far  as  eye  can  reach.  Tt^',rj 
north,  a  mountain^* '  | 

19  defined  like  an  imni'  | 

the  azure  sky.  The  paasftgl 
Oxus,  begun  in  the  moroiiii 
till  sunset.  It  would  not  1 
quired  so  long  a  time,  but  the 
earned  the  voyagers  into  the  ] 
little  anns  from  which  it  waj 
sary  afterward  to  ascend  oi 
ficend,  and  this  accident  C 
every  few  pacea.  The  transp 
of  the  donkeys,  wliich  it  waa 
sary  now  to  put  uj)on  laj 
agabi  to  gather  into  the  boatSi 
one  may  imagine,  a  prodlgioii 
**  We  were  reduced,'*  says  our 
ler,  *^  to  carry  them  in  onr  m 
so  many  babies,  and  I  ' 
I  think  of  the  singubi  ;,_. 
of  our  companions,  named 
Yakaub.  He  had  taken  lua  i 
upon  his  hsLckf  and  whQc  be  I 
pressed  the  legs  to  his  bo« 
poor  animal,  all  trembling, 
hide  his  head  upon  the  shoi 
the  pilgrim^" 

The  ctuuTan  followed  the  I 
the  0x08  for  many  ^y%  cm 
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nj  nigbts,  for  the  beat  was 
tbat  it  was  impossible  to 
uodl  sunset.  The  pale  light 
gayc  to  the  laud^cape 
atic;  the  long  file  of 
traveDcrs  ext4*ndcd  itself 
folds  apun  tlie  flinty  soil, 
"  the  river  flowing  slowly 
Dtimful  noiae,  and  beyond 
fed  afar  the  fonnidable  desert 
tttTT*  This  district,  tp hich  bears 
a« of  Toyeboyun  (earners  back), 
ibi  on  account  of  the  curves 
ed  by  the  Oxus,  is  inhabited 
ijl  seasons  of  the  year  by  the 
Hn  nomad  people  among  the 
P  A  woman  to  whom  Yarn- 
tide  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
'  this  vagabond  eiListence,  re- 
luigbing,  **  Oh,  certainly !  one 
Bi  ns,  like  you  other  moUahs, 
Bya  and  weeks  sitting  in  the 
ilaoe  J  man  is  made  for  move- 
See  !  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
he  animub,  the  fish,  the  birds, 
ling  mores  in  thia  world  ;  only 
remmns  motionless/*  As  she 
eso  words,  the  cry  was 
wolf!  the  wolfr  The 
;cui  short  her  philoso- 
fttion  to  fly  to  the  assist- 
t,  and  made  so  good 
and  gesture,  that  the 
St  io#>k  tli*;ht,  carrying 
in  only  the  beautiful  fat  tail  of 
[sheep. 

'    ;  are  very  numerous  in 
they   inhabit   the  ini- 
i  situated  betsveen  Sibe- 
uia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Caspian 
,  is  difficult  to  compute  their 
Ask  them  a  question  on  tliis 
they  will  reply  emphati- 
Eint  first  the  sands  of  the 
will  be  able  to  num- 
gfhi^'*     Their  wandering 
ared  them  against  all 
eans  are  in  an  er- 
dieve  them  to  be  ejubjeet 
aent  of  RuriaiiA  or  that  of 
apire.     None  of  these 
exercbed  the  least 
Kirghiz  ;  they  send,  it 
\  charged  to  collect  taxes 


among  them,  but  ^e  nomads  regard 
these  functionaries  as  the  chiefs  of  a 
vast  foray,  and  they  only  admire  how, 
instead  of  despoiling  them  of  every- 
thing, they  content  themselves  with 
levying  upon  them  only  a  slight  tax. 
Revolutions  have  ofleu  changed  the 
fiice  of  the  worid,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert  have  remamed  the  same  for 
thousands  of  yeara ;  singular  types  of 
savage  virtue  and  vice,  they  offer  to- 
day a  faithitil  image  of  the  ancient 
To  rani- 

The  pilgrims  were  anticipating  with 
delight  the  end  of  their  journey ;  only 
six  or  eight  stages  remained,  when 
one  morning  at  break  of  day^  two  men 
almost  naked  approached  the  caravan, 
crying  in  suppliant  tones;  **A  morsel 
of  bread,  for  the  love  of  Grod  I"  Every 
one  hastened  to  assist  them,  aud  when 
food  had  somewhat  restored  their 
strength,  they  intormed  the  dervishes 
that,  surjjrised  by  a  band  of  Cossacks, 
ataman  Tekke^  they  had  lost  baggage^ 
ciotheSf  provisions,  and  were  only  too 
happy  not  to  have  lost  their  lives.  The 
brigands,  one  hundred  and  fifty  iu  num- 
ber, were  planning  a  raid  upon  thf. 
troops  of  Kirghiz  camped  Ui>on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus:  "l"ly,  then,  or 
hide  yourselves,"  added  the  men,  "  or 
else  you  will  meet  them  in  a  few  hours, 
and  in  spite  of  your  sacred  chai'ucter, 
these  bandits  without  faith  or  law  will 
abandon  you  in  the  Khalata*  aft^^r  rob- 
bing you  of  all  you  possess.*'  The 
kerv^anbashi,  who  had  already  been  pil- 
laged twice,  no  sooner  heard  the  words 
Tekke  and  ataman  than  ho  gave  the 
order  to  beat  a  retreat.  Consequently 
after  having  rested  the  animals  a  short 
time  and  filled  their  bottles,  the  had- 
jis,  casting  a  look  of  inexpressible  re^ 
grct  upon  the  tranquil  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  made  their  way  toward  those 
frightful  solitudes  whieli  had  already 
swallowed  up  so  many  caravans.  They 
advanced  in  i>erfect  silence,  not  to 
arouBe  their  enemies;  the  step  of  the 
camels  upon  the  dusty  soil  returned 
no  sound,  and  very  soon  the  shades  of 
night  envelQ]>ed  them. 
^Towaixi  ^midnight  all  the  pilcrrims 
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were  obliged  to  disTnount  and  walkj^ 

cause  (he  animals  buried  tlic^ms elves 
the  knrci*  in  tbo  eand.  It  was  a 
^ s^.nere  (Hal  for  Varabtiry ;  bis  inflrmi- 
ty  doubled  the  fatigue  of  a  tramp  over 
a  moving  ground »  in  the  raidst  of  a 
continuous  chain  of  little  htlk,  therefore 
lie  hailed  ivitfi  joy  the  pot ot  designated 
for  the  morning  station*  The  plaee, 
however,  bore  a  name  little  calculated 
to  inspire  conficlence,  Adamkifrtflgan 
(the  place  where  men  perish)  justified 
in  appearaaeo  its  siriieter  appellation. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, extended 
only  a  sea  of  sand,  which,  on  one  side 
I'atfting  Itself  in  bills  like  furious  wavea, 
•^till  bore  the  risible  imprint  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  on  the  other  resembled  a  tran- 
quil lake  hardly  ruffled  by  a  light 
breeze.  Not  a  bird  traversed  the  air, 
not  an  animal,  not  an  insect  gave  an  ap* 
[)earance  of  life  to  tlua  desolate  epot. 
Far  and  near  were  seen  only  the 
blanched  bones  of  men  and  camels, 
fri/rhtful  witnoj=i?es  of  the  disasters 
caused  by  the  Tchbad  or  fever- wind, 
which  from  time  to  time  poured  upon 
the  dei«ert  its  burning  breath. 

Thn  travellers  were  not  pursued; 
the  Tekkea  themselves,  bold  cavaliers, 
hesitated  to  penetrate  the  Khalata. 
Aceonling  to  the  calculation  of  the 
kervanbiishi,  six  days'  journey  at  most 
scparatt^d  the  caravan  from  Bokhara ; 
the  bottles  being  well  fille<l,  the  pil- 
grims hopr^d  they  ehouM  not  suffer 
from  thirst ;  they  had  not  counted 
iipo'h  the  burning  sun  of  the  dog-days, 
which  evaporated  the  precious  liquid. 
In  vain,  to  escape  from  thij^  cursed 
region,  they  endeavored  to  double  the 
hours  of  march  ;  many  camels  died  of 
fatigue,  and  the  water  iliminished  all 
the  more  rapidly.  At  last  two  hadjis, 
exhausted  by  privations,  became  so  ill 
thBt  it  was  necessary  to  bind  thcra 
upon  their  donkeys  with  cords,  for 
they  were  unable  to  hold  themselves 
up,  "Water  1  water !"  they  murmured 
in  dying  accents.  Alas^  their  be^^t 
friends  refused  to  sacriiice  for  them 
the  least  swallow  of  this  liquid*  each 
tbx>p  of  which  represented  an  hour  of 
life;  60,  on  the  fourlli  day,  when  the 


pilgrims  peached  Mede 
of  these  unhappy  men  wi 
by  death  from  the  cruel  toi( 
thirsts  H's  palate  had  assi 
grayish  tint,  his  tongue  Lad  i 
black,  the  lips  like  parchment' 
opca  mouth  displaying  the  naki 
Ilorrible  to  relate,  the  fethe 
from  the  son,  brother  from  brol 
provision  of  water  which  woul4 
his  torture  I  Under  any  othcj 
these  men  would,  perhaps,  harl 
themselves  genei'ous  and  dev0 
thirst  drives  from  the  heart  evu 
timent  of  compassion, 

Vambdry  soon  experie 
its  terrible  effects.  He  i 
the  parsimony  of  a  miser  the  { 
of  his  bottle,  until  he  perceive 
fright  a  black  point  formed  uj 
middle  of  his  tongue.  Then,  (j 
to  save  his  life,  ho  swal]o^^*rd  , 
half  the  water  which  h 
tiro  which  devoured  h  t  -  i 

violent  toward  the  morning 
fifth  day,  the  pains  in  the  li 
creased,  and  ho  felt  his  stren| 
ing  him.  Meanwhile,  they  appl 
the  mountains  of  K batata,  the  i 
came  less  deep,  all  eyes  eag^erlji 
the  tracks  of  a  flock,  or  the  fa 
shephenl ;  in  this  instant  the  1 
baa  hi  called  the  attention  of  ( 
grims  to  a  cloud  of  du«t  which* 
the  horizon,  warning  them  to  1 
a  moment  in  diamotiuttng  firo^ 
camels.  l 

**  The  poor  animalf*,"  relatcl 
bt'ry,  **felt  the  approach  of  thi 
bad.  Uttering  a  doleful  cjy,  thej 
themselves  upon  their  knees,  ei 
their  long  necks  upon  tlie  grom 
endeavored  to  hide  their  headfl 
sand.  We  sheltered  ourselv^ 
them  as  behind  a  wall ;  hard! 
we  upon  the  ground  when  the  \ 
broke  over  us  with  a  sullen  rn^ 
ing  us  the  moment  aiVer,  cov 
a  thick  coat  of  dust-  Wh 
of  sand  enveloped  mo„  it^ 
me  burning  Uke  fire.  If  wel 
attacked  by  lliis  lempeKt  two  t| 
fore  in  the  midst  of  the 
must  all  have  porished. 
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"The  air  had  become  of  an  ovcr- 
Trbehning  weight;  I  could  not  have 
remoanted  my  camel  without  the  aid 
of  mj  Gomi>aDions ;  I  suffered  intoler- 
able puns,  of  which  no  words  can  give 
the,but  idea.  In  face  of  other  perils, 
courage  had  now  left  me,  But  in  this 
moment  I  felt  broken  down,  my  head 
ached  bo  that  I  could  not  think,  and  a 
heavy  sleep  overcame  me.  On  awak- 
ing,  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  hut  of 
clay,  surrounded  by.' long-bearded  men 
whom  I  recc^iized  as  Iranians.'* 

They  were,  in  fact,  Persian  slaves 
seDt  into  the  desert  to  watch  the  flocks 
of  their  master ;  these  brave  fellows 
made  Vambery  swallow  a  warm  drink, 
and,  soon  after,  a  beverage  composed 
of  soar  noilk,  water,  and  salt,  which  soon 
restored  his  strength.  Before  quitting 
the  Sunnito  pilgrims,  in  whom  they 
must  have  recognized  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  their  race,  the  poor  prisoners 
shared  with'  them  their  slender  pro- 
vision of  water,  an  act  of  meritorious 
charity  which  without  doubt  was  re- 
garded with  complacency  by  the  God 
of  mercy  who  is  the  Father  of  all. 

The  caravan  at  last  reached  Bok- 
hara, the  most  important  city  of  con- 
ind  Asia,  but  which  preserves  to-day 
few  traces  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
StiH,  it  possesses  fine  monasteries  and 
^eges  which  rival  those  of  Samar- 
6uii-  These  schools,  founded  at  a 
P^  expense  and  sustained  by  great 
f^crifices,  have  given  Europeans  a  high 
^  of  Asiatic  learning ;  but  it  must 
^  remembered,  they  arc  controlled  by 
abSod  fanaticism.  The  exclusive 
^nt  of  the  Bokhariots  restricts  sin- 
EBlarlj  the  circle  of  studies,  all  instruc- 
"*  titoing  upon  the  precepts  bf  the 
^wan  and  religious  casuistry.  We 
^  not  find  tc^day  a  single  disciple  who 
^piea  himself  with  history  or  poet- 
^}  if  any  one  were  tempted  to  do  it, 
be  would  be  obliged  to  conceal  it,  for 
^Mtion  given  to  subjects  so  frivolous 
woald  Be  considered  a  proof  of  weak- 
ly of  mind. 

Tiunb^ry  and  his  companions  found 
tsyhmi  in  a  Tekki  or  convent,  a  vast 
fgoare  building,  of  which  the  forty 


cells  opened  upon  a  court  planted  with 
fine  trees.  The  Kkal/a,  or  '*  reverend 
abbot,"  as  our  Hungarian  traveller 
calls  him,  was  a  man  of  agreeable  ex- 
terior and  gentle  and  polished  man- 
ners. He  received  Vambury  most  gra- 
ciously, and  the  twd  interlocutors 
opened  a  pompous,  subtle  conversa- 
tion, full  of  reticence  and  mi3iital  re- 
serves, which  charmed  the  good  Klialfa 
and  gave  him  also  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  new  guest ;  so  from  his  arrival 
in  Bokhara,  our  traveller  acquired  a 
great  reputation  forleaming and  sanc- 
tity. •    '      " 

Th^  next  day,  accompanied  by 
Hadji  Bilal,  he  went  out  to  see  the 
city  The  streets  and  houses  of  this 
noble  city  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  slovenly  appearance  and 
ruinous  condition.  After  having 
crossed  the  public  squares,  where 
Ihey  went  up  to  the  ankles  in  a  black- 
ish dust,  the  two  friends  arrived  at  the 
bazaar  which  was  filled  with  a  noisy 
and  busy  crowd.  These  establish- 
ments by  no  means  equal  those  of 
Persia  in  extent  and  maji^ificence, 
but  the  mingling  of  races,  of  costumes 
and  habits,  forms  a  bizarre  spectacle 
which  captivates  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 
Persians,  their  heads  wrapped  in 
their  large  blue  or  white  turbans,  ac- 
conling  to  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long, jostle  the  savage  Tartar,  the 
Kirghiz  with  his  slouching  gait,  the 
Indian  with  his  yellow  and  repulsive 
face, '  bearing  upon  the  forehead  the 
red  brand,  and,  finally,  the  Jew,  who 
preserves  here,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  his  distinctive  type,  his  noble 
features,  his  deep-sunk  eyes,  where  an 
astute  intelligence  glitters.  Here  and 
there  we  meet  also  a  Turcoman,  easily 
recognized  by  his  proud  mien  and  lx)ld 
glance  ;  motionless  before  the  shops 
of  the  merchants,  they  think  perhaps 
of  the  precious  booty  which  the  riches 
displayed  before  them  will  fumbh  for 
their  forays. 

The  pilgrims  received  everywhere 
marks  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  ;  the 
foreign  appearance  of  Vambery  ex- 
cited particular  admiration.    "  What 
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f&ith  he  moat  hare ,"  said  one,  •*  to 
come  from  Cotistantinople  to  Bokliamy 
and  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  journey 
through  the  great  Desert^  In  oiilor  to 
me«liuue  at  tlie  tomb  of  Bavcddm  1  * 
**Withottt  doubt,"  replied  another, 
**  but  we  also  go  to  Mecca,  the  holy 
city  by  eminence,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  pilgrimage  we  leave  our 
busincsg,  and  endure,  I  should  think, 
quite  enough  fatigue*  These  people  " 
and  he  pointed  hid  finger  at  Yambi^ry, 
'•have  DO  business  to  occupy  them; 
their  whole  lite  is  consecrated  to  ex- 
ercises of  piety  and  to  visiting  the 
tombs  of  the  eaints/* — **  Bravo,  very 
well  imagined !"  thought  our  traveller, 
while  he  cast  glances  which  he  tried 
to  render  indifferent,  upon  the  display 
of  Euddian  and  other  European  goods 
exposed  for  sale  ;  be  often  had  great 
di^culty  in  repressing  an  impnideut 
emotion  when  he  saw  articles  of  mer- 
cliandise  bearing  the  fitamp  of  Man- 
chester or  Birmingham*  Quickly 
turning  his  head  fur  tear  of  be  tidying 
bim^i-vlt'»  he  fixed  bifl  attention  upon 
the  products  of  the  ftoil  and  of  native 
induslrj,  examined  a  iino  cotton  fabric 
.called  AlaJjaj  where  two  colors  alier- 
'^te  in  narrow  stHpca,  eilken  stuffii, 
rich  and  various,  from  the  elegant 
liandkerehief  as  thin  as  the  Dghtcst 
gauze,  to  tho  heavy  atres^  which  falls 
JO  large  luxurious  folds.  Leather's 
play  an  important  part  in  Bokharist 
tnaaufactares,  the  shoemakers  of  the 
country  make  of  them  long  boots  for 
both  sexe^ ;  but  the  shops  towards 
which  the  people  pressed  most  eagerly 
were  those  of  the  clothcs-merchaDt, 
where  ready-made  garments  strike  the 
eye  by  their  dazzling  colors,  for  Bok- 
hara is  the  Paris  of  ccntiul  Asia,  rc- 
gardeii  by  the  Turcomen  as  the  centre 
of  elegunco. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  con  tem- 
pi altd  this  curious  tableau,  Vambery 
tt«ked  Hadji  Bilal  to  uike  him  to  a 
place  where  he  might  rest  and  refresh 
iiimself;    and   tho    two   friends  went 

•  An  M«»tlc  ecrlebrtted  IhfouFhotjt  Hltm, 
tonoUur  of  tbe  order  ot  Ibe  XukiehbeudU  to 
wlikU  the  Utmgarian  travoUor    prutoudijd  io 


together  to  a  place  called  IM 

Divanh^Qhi  (quay  of  tho  v^^^^'-r^ 
Divanbeghi),  where  all  i'  r^^ 

ablos  of  the  city  collect.    L  --  - 

of  the  square  is  a  reservoir 
feet   deep   and  eighty  wiOc,  burUdL-^^  — 
with  cubic  stones  furmtng  a  stair  m 
eight  steps  to  the  water's  edge     J^^^^ 
around    magnificent   ehns   shade  ilC^^-  jj 
inevitable  (ca-shop,  and   the  coios^s 
samovar^  not  less  inevitable,  invinr  ^t^ 
every  passer-by  to  take  a  cup  of  I'  ^^^^ 
boiling  liquid.      On  three  aides  of  c^k^  4^ 

square,  little  stalls,  sheltered  by  ba ftj. 

boo  matting,  display  to  the  eye  bre^^m^ 
fruits,    confectionery,    hot    and   c  ■■j/cf 
meats*      The  fourth  sidts   takoft  'Mjtv 
form  of  a   terrace,  and  do^e  by  rLs«^ 
tho      mosque  ^  Meidjidi    JUvVoju&^gpBA; 
Before  the  doors  are  planted  a  nuiaJber 
of  trees,  under  which  the  dervisb4»  and 
meddah  (popular  orators)  reeotim  fo^ 
the  wondering  crowd,  the  ^ 
heroes,  or  the  holy  deeds  ^ 
phets*     Just  us  Vambery  arrived ^** 
Nakishbendis     crossed    the     square^ 
making  theicdaily  proceaaion,  **  Nere*' 
shiUl  I   forget,'*  says  our    travelkr^ 
''  the  impression  which  these  wUd  CQ-^ 
thusiasts  made  upon  mo  :  their  Imd^ 
covered  with  pointed  hats,  with  floitio^ 
hair,  and   long  staves  in  their  haods^ 
they  danced  a  round  like  the  orgic*  «* 
witches,  yelling  sacrud  songs,  of  viiiri^ 
their  chief,   an  old  man  with  a  (t«|r 
bearJ,  mtoned  aloao  Ihd  fiiv 
The  secret  inqukitblies; 
Bokhara  began  very  soon   l*j  auiiu>' 
Yambery  in  spite  of  bis  reputati^m  fo*" 
sanctity.      Spies   sent  by  tlio  govcn* — 
ment   came  almost   every  day,  upQ*^ 
one  pretext  or  another,  to  open  witlitlK^ 
stranger   com*en»ations  which  al^^r"* 
tamed  upon  Europeans,  their  • 
lical  artifices,  and  the  chastisr 
which  had  punished  the  audiu 
many  of  them.     They  hoiK?d 
imprudent  word  would  drop  lO; 
their  suspicious,  but  tho  Europe 
too  much  on  his  guard  to  be  caflgH^ 
he  listened  at  first  win  '     :.,»na 

then  affecting  an  air  .  ^tm*^^ 

indifference,  "  I  Icfl  Cuu^l 
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eursed  BillMMiy  who,  no  doubts  owe 

"  arts  <ai^4^nc^  to  the  demou, 

1^,  Alkh    be    praUed!    I  am    in 

aira,   and  I  dou't  want  to    be 

aubled  with  thinking  aboat  them." 

The  emir  wu6    then    absent;  the 

xioLHter    who    directed    tho  inquest, 

that  his  emiefiariea  were  com- 

djr  foiled,  resolved  to   make  the 

iger    appear  before    a    tribana) 

of  oalema:^,    where    his 

Dxy    would     be     Bcrupuloiialj 

He  liadt  in  fact,  lo   bus- 

a  moalng  iire  of  emban'asaing 

(ocatians  which  would  ire  sure  eome 

8iy  to  pierce  his  incognito.    Fortun- 

jf,  he  perceived  the  snare  in  lime, 

;  changing  his  chiLT^icter,  took  him* 

f  the  pait  of  questioner.     Urged  by 

a  (i'ioua  zcali  he  consulted  the  learned 

diictors  on  (he  most  minute  cases  of 

conicience,  wished  to  know  the  diflTer- 

ofkcn    imperceptible,    between 

\Farz  and  the  Sun  tut ^  precepts  of 

gjilion,  and  the    Tadjib  and  the 

^laby  simple  religious   connsels. 

artifice   had  complete   success ; 

an  obscure  text  furnished  ma- 

t^l  for  an  anunated  discus  sion^  in 

whidi  Vamb^y  never  lost  an  occasion 

of  making  a  pompous  eutogium  of  the 

Boklmri^t    oulemas,  and  loudly   pro- 

ciaimiiig  their  superiority.     Then  the 

P^iu^  gained  to  his  cause,  told  the 

aibi;iier  Unit  he  had  committed  a  grave 

ojUtakt!.    lladji  Rcschid  was  a  very 

uisilnrt^utshed  mollali,  well  prepared  to 

:  divine  inspiration,  precious 

^j  of  the  saints. 

'T    '  "       free  henceforth  from  all 

«-"  udy  at  leisure  the   cha- 

^ctfeT  iiud  aptitudes  of  the  people  of 

Whaia.     This  city,  which  is,  accord- 

£(ohim,  the  Rome  of  Islam,  einco 
tSk  and  Medina  represent  Jeini- 
*^feni,  b  not  a  little  pi*oud  of  its  reli- 
§(fl«»  enpremucy.  Though  it  recog- 
^  the  spiritual  authority  of  tlie 
^*uiia»,  it  does  not,  like  Khiva,  blindly 
*fll«nit  to  it,  and  it  hardly  pardons  the 
^operor  for  pt!rmitting  himself  to  be 
owTOpa*d  by  tho  detestable  influence 
.'Vf  JMirofieauBi.  Our  traveller,  in  his 
quality  of  Turk|  was  txe- 


quently  obliged  to  defend  Constantino- 
ple from  the  repixjacbes  addressed  to 
him :  *•  Why,"  demanded,  for  estamplc, 
the  fervent  Bokbarists, — "  why  docs 
not  the  sultan  put  to  death  all  the 
Europeans  who  live  in  his  states  ? 
why  does  he  not  ordain  every  year 
a  holy  war  against  the  unbelievers  ?*' 
Or  again  :  **  Why  do  not  the  Turks 
wear  the  turlmn  and  the  long  robe 
which  the  law  prescribea  ?  Is  not 
this  a  frightful  sm  ?  and  also,  why  have 
they  not  the  long  heard  and  short 
moustache  which  the  Prophet  wore  ?* 

The  emir  MozalTor  ed  Din  watches 
carefully  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
sacred  doctrines.  Every  city  has  its 
Ret&j  or  guardian  of  religion,  who, 
whip  in  hand,  runs  through  the  streets 
and  public  squares,  interrogating  evei*y 
one  he  meets  upon  the  precepts  of 
Islam.  Woe  to  the  imhapi>y  passenger 
taken  in  the  flagrant  crime  of  igno- 
rance :  if  it  were  a  gray-headed  old 
man  he  is  also^  all  husinegs  ceasing^  , 
seat  for  a  fortoight  to  the  benches  of ' 
the  schooL  A  discipline  equally  rigor- 
ous, obliges  every  one  to  go  to  the 
mosques  at  the  hour  of  prayer* 
Finally,  the  espionage  of  the  Ecii  does 
not  stop  at  the  three^hold  of  the  private 
dwelling,  and  in  the  privacy  of  his 
family  a  Bokharist  takes  care  not  to 
omit  the  lea»t  rite,  or  even  lo  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  emir  witliout 
adding  the  sacraraentjil  formula,  *'  May 
Allah  give  him  a  huudred  and  twenty 
years  of  life  1"  It  needs  not  to  gay 
that  all  joy  and  gaiety  are  banished 
from  social  life,  except  the  momentary  ; 
animation  of  tho  bazaar.  Bokhara  ' 
presents  a  sad  and  monotonous  aspect. 
During  the  day,  every  one  fears  per- 
petually to  find  himself  in  the  pi-esence 
of  a  spy ;  in  the  evening,  two  houi*^ 
after  sunset,  the  streets  are  deserted ; 
no  one  ventures  to  visit  a  firienci,  tho 
sick  may  perish  for  want  of  help,  for 
Mozaffar  ed  Din  forbids  any  one  to  go 
out  under  the  most  severe  penalties. 

Nevertheless,  this  prince  is  gen- 
erally beloved  by  his  subjects :  he  is 
strictly  faithful  to  tho  policy  of  his 
pi-edecessorsj  but  they  cammt  reproach 
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him  witli  any  crime,  or  any  arbitrary  or 
fcrnel  !U!t,  A  pious  anJ  instructed 
Mussulman,  he  has  taken  for  device 
the  word  "justice,**  and  ho  conforms 
himself-  to  it  scrupulously.  This 
Bokhariat  jusiicd  might  appear  a  lit- 
tle summary  to  Europeans,  and  the 
war  agtilnst  Khokand,  is  not,  as  we 
shall  see  by-and-bye,  just  in  the  full 
acceptation  of  the  word,  yet  a  prince 
of  central  Asia,  educated  in  the 
bosom  of  the  most  fiery  fanatic  ism  J 
muat  l>c  judged  with  some  indulgence. 
It  must  be  said  in  bis  praise,  that  if 
be  js  sometimes  lavish  of  Che  blood  of 
bis  nobles,  he  spares  at  least  that  of 
the  poorer  class,  so  that  his  people 
have  sumamed  liira  "the  destroyer 
of  elephants,  and  the  protector  of 
ttiioe.'* 

A  declared  enemy  of  all  innova- 
tion, the  emir  applies  himself  especial- 
ly to  raainlmn  the  auslete  manners 
of  the  ancietit  Bokhara,  The  im- 
portation of  articles  of  luxury  is  for- 
bidden, very  rigorous  sumptuary  taws 
regulate  not  only  dress,  but  even  the 
Btructur^^  and  furnilure  of  the  dwell- 
ings. Mozaffar  ed  Din  gives  the  first 
example  of  the  contempt  of  all  luxu- 
ry ;  he  has  reduced  by  half  the  num- 
ber of  his  servanis ;  and  one  vainly 
B^eks  in  hi^  palace  tile  least  appear- 
ance of  princely  pomp.  The  same 
simplicity  resigns  in  the  harem,  the 
Dvt*rsight  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  the  sov- 
ereign ;  the  wise  direction  of  these 
two  princesses  merits  for  this  sanctu- 
ary a  high  reputation  for  chastity. 
ltd  doors»  carefully  closed  to  laics, 
open  only  to  the  mollahs  whose 
sacred  brealhings  bring  with  them 
only  happiness  and  piety.  The  sul- 
tanas, four  in  number,  are  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  domestic  virtues ; 
their  table  is  frugal,  their  dress 
modest ;  they  make  their  own  gar- 
ments and  sometimes  those  of  the 
emir,  who  exerctises  over  all  expenses 
a  minute  control. 

Before  quitting  Bokhara,  Vamb4ry 
wished  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Baveddin, 
the  sapi>osed  end  of  his  long  pilgrimage. 


This  saint,  tho  patm 
tan,  is  Uie  object  of  profi 
tion  throughout  all  Abk 
gard  him  as  a  second  Moh 
even  from  the  heart  of 
^ithful  come  in  crowds 
relics.  The  sepulchre  ii 
garden,  near  which  thfjy 
mosque ;  troops  of  blii 
paralytic  beggars  complet 
the  approach.  In  front  oi 
leum  is  found  the  fai 
Befirr,  wliich  has  bee 
by  the  contact  of  the  fore! 
grima  ;  on  the  tomb  are  | 
horns,  a  banner,  and  a  b 
fied  by  a  long  service 
of  Mecca.  Many  tin 
tried  to  cover  all  withj 
Baveddm  prefers  the 
always  after  three  nigh 
ings  are  thrown  down.  /. 
is  the  legend,  related 
descendants  of  the  saint.1 


a  n 

oe  u 


The  two  camps 
Hadji  Salih  and  Hadji' 
impatient  to  quit  Bokl 
to  njaeh  before  winte 
province  where  they 
traveller  proposed  to  acco 
to  Samarcaud  ;  ho  wishsd 
celebrated  city,  and  as 
interview  with  the  emir,  1 
secure  for  himself  the  sii] 
pilgrims*  The  day  of  d 
caravan  was  already  mx 
being  contained  etillrclyJ 
The  European,  shehefdj 
sun  by  a  banging  of  mil 
to  repose  comtbrlably  ii 
carriage,  but  this  illuslo 
broken.  The  violent  jol 
vehide  threw  the  pilgrin 
stant  here  and  there,  i 
each  other,  now  agaiaA 
wagon-frame;  their  heftS 
en  about  like  billiardrl 
the  first  few  hours,** 
^*  I  was  literally  sea'^i 
much  more  than  wheo 
the  camel,  (he  swaj 
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I  the  rolling  of  a  ship,  I  had 

very  much.'' 

traYellers  followed,  at  first  a 
tons  road-;  short,  stmted  pas- 
:tended  eyerywhere  to  the  ho- 
ot nothing  justified  the  mar- 
stories  of  N  the  inhabitants  of 
rming  vilkiges  and  enchanted 

which  lie  between  Bokhara 
larcand.  The  caravan  crossed 
e  desert  of  -Choi  MeKky  and 

the  next  day  the  district  of 
eh;  there  the  landscape  snd- 
changes,     beautiful    hamlets, 

near  each  T>ther,  ofier  to  the 
r  inns,  before  which  the  gigan- 
var  makes  the  traveller  dream 
;e  and  comfort;  their  farms, 
led  by  rich  harvests,  by  praines 
lagnificent  cattle  feed,  and  by 
ids  sheltering  their  feathered 
on.  Everything  breathed  life 
adance,  and  Vamb^ry  could  not 
)late  without  emotion  this  smil- 
jre,  which  recalled  his  fcrtil 

a  journey  of  five  cays  the 
rrived  within  sight  of  Samar- 
rhanks  to  the  remembrances  of 
\ij  and  the  distance  which 
s  it  from  Europe,  the  ancient 
of  Timour  excites  a  lively 
^  We  will  permit  the  Hun- 
traveller  to  describe,  himself, 
oas  city. 

the  reader,**  says  he,  "  take  a 
ide  me  in  my  modest  carriage, 
perceive  toward  the  east  a 
xmtain,  the  cupola-like  siim- 
»rhich  is  crowned  by  a  small 
there  reposes  Chobanata,  the 
d  patron  of  shepherds.  Below 
the  city.  Its  circumference 
quals  that  of  Teheran,  but  it 
much  less  populous,  for  the 
je  much  more  scattered;  on 
r  hand  its  ruins  and  public 
nts  give  it  an  air  more  grand 
osing.  The  eje  is  first  at- 
by  four  lofty  dome-like  buil«l- 
Ich  are  the  midresses  or  col- 
Further  on  we  perceive  a 
littering  dome,  then  toward 
it  another,  larger  and  more 


majestic ;  the  first  is  the  ■  tom][>,  the 
.  second  the  mosque  of  Timour.    Just 
•in  front  of  us,  at  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  city,  rises  on  a  hill  the 
citadel   (Ark)^  itself   surrounded  by 
temples  and  sepulchres,  which  define 
themselves  agains.t  the  blue  sky.  If  now 
.  we  imagine  all  this,  intermingled  with 
gardens  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, we  shall  have  an  idea  of  Samar- 
cand.  A  feeble  and  imperfect  idea,  it  is 
true,  for  the  Persian  proverb  justly 
says :  '  It  is  one  thing  to  see  and  an- 
other to  heiar,'.         .    . 

^  Alas !  why  must  we  add  that  in 
entering  this  city  all  this  prestige 
vanishes,  and  gives  place  to  a  bitter 
disappointment  ?  We  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  cemetery  before  reaching  the 
inhabited  quarters,  and  in  ^pite  of  my- 
self, this  line  of  a  Persian  poet,  which 
to-day  seems  tinged  wi^  a  cruel  irony, 
came  tc  my  mind : 

*  *  Samarcand  Is  the  Bon  of  the  world/  *' 

The  same  evening  Yamb^iy  and 
nis  companions  were  received  in  a 
house  veiy  near  the  tomb  of  Timour 
Our  traveller  was  delighted  to  leara 
that  his  host  filled  important  function  < 
near  the  Emir.  The  return  of  this 
prince,  who  had  just  finished  a  vic- 
torious campaign  in  Khokand,  being 
expected  very  soon,  Hadji  Salih  a: id 
Haji  Bilal  consented,  out  of  regard  to 
their  friend,  to  prolong  their  stay  in 
Samarcand  until  Vambeiy  had  obtain- 
ed an  audience  of  Mozaffar  ed  Din, 
and  forjid  a  caravan  with  which  he 
might  return  to  Persia.  While  wait- 
ing the  pilgrims  visited  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  city,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  miserable  appearance,  is  the 
richest  city  in  Central  Asia  in  histori- 
cal remembrances.  The  plan  of  this 
sketch  does  not  permit  lis  to  follow  the 
author  in  the  details  which  he  gives 
of  these  remarkable  buildings.  We 
only  cite . 

1  The  summer  paLice  of  Timour, 
which  preserves,  even  to-day,  some 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 
The  apartment,  to  which  we  ascend 
by  a  marble  stuioase  of  for^  steps, 
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eontuins  rich  mural  patntin<^{^,  made 
with  colored  bricks,  and  the  pavement, 
«*ntirely  of  mosaic,  preserves  the  fresh- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  the  first  day. 

2.  Th('  cil.uhl,  wlicre  we  admii-e  in 
a  vast  a[»artinent  calle<l  "  Timour'rt 
audience-hull,"  the  celebrated  Kukfash 
(jin^on  stone)  ui)()n  which  was  placed 
the  throne  of  the  famous  conqueror. 

f).  The  t'.unb  nf  Tnnour,  surmounted 
by  a  very  beautiful  Htonc  of  deep 
preen,  two  Ppauj^  and  a  liaU'  wide,  ten 
lonpr,  and  of  tin?  thickness  of  six  fin*^rs. 
Not  far  from  this  a  black  stone 
sliades  the  sepuh'hre  of  Alir  St'id 
lierke^  thcfipiritual  diirctor  of  the  emir, 
near  whom  the  jiowerful  monarch 
wished  to  be  buried.  In  tlie  vaults  of 
this  mausoleum  is  prc>er\'ed  a  copy  of 
the  Komn  written  upon  gazelle  skin, 
by  the  hand  of  0*man,  the  secn.'tary 
and  successor  of  Mjliamme d. 

4.  The  Mi(hissc8,  of  wliich  many, 
entindy  ahan«loiied,  are  falling;  into 
ruin ;  others,  yet  flourishing,  are 
maintained  witli  care.  Tiic  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  Tillakair,  8o  call- 
ed from  its  polden  ornanM'nts. 

The  new  chy  is  much  smaller  than 
the  ancient  capital  of  Tiinour ;  it  has 
SIX  g:ates,  and  several  bazaars  where 
they  sell  at  a  very  low  price  manufac- 
tured articles,  confessedly  of  European 
workmanship.  Vambi'ry,  without 
thinking,  like  the  Tartars*  that  "  Sa- 
marcand  resembles  Paradise,"  still 
found  it  quite  su[)erior  to  other  Turco- 
man cities,  l)y  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, the  splendor  of  its  monuments, 
and  the  richness  of  its  vegetation. 

Meanwhile,  days  passetl  and  the 
emir  did  not  arrive,  the  caravan  which 
was  to  take  Vainbery  back  j»rej)ar(Ml  to 
start,  when  the  con(picn)r  of  Khokand 
at  last  made  his  triumphant  entry. 
Mozaffiir  ed  Din,  following  tlie  unscru- 
pulous policy  adopted  in  the  east,  had 
organized  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the 
sovereign  of  the  rival  kiianat ;  then 
hired  assassins,  by  his  oinlers,  deliver- 
ed him  from  his  enemies ;  and  protiting 
by  the  confusion  thus  caused,  Mozalfar 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
jf  the  capital.     At  this  news  Samar^ 


cand  burst  into  transports  of 

people  considered  Mozaffar  a 

Timour,  who  was  about  to  red 

cessively  under  his  domiaion 

Persia,     Afghanistan,     ludij 

Europe;  m  tlicir  warlike  ai 

Turcomen    saw    already    the 

divided  between  their  priaoo 

Sultan  of  Coa^tantinople.     Ni 

we  be  80  much  surprised  that 

ing  of  Khokand  had  so  greatl 

ed  them  ;  this  city,  four  times  t 

they  say,  as  Teheran,  is  the  a 

a  powerful   khanat,  wliich  ha' 

long  time  remained  iu  a  state 

j)etual    hostility   to    the    Bok 

But  one  foresees  that  the  Russi 

emment  will  soon  establish  pc 

tween  these  two  enemies,  in  as 

the  part  of  the  judge  in  the  fal 

slowly  pursues  its  <md,  sows  d 

and  already  its  bayonets  have  su 

Tashkend,  the  most  western 

Khokand,  and  equally  imjwrta 

commercial  and  military  |H)int  c 

At  the  period  when  Vambi 

ited   Samarcand,  the   intoxica 

the  victory  obtained  by  the  er 

pelled  all  gloom  ;  the  Europen 

their  encroachments  were  forge 

the  noisy  rejoicings.     The  haj 

turn  of  Mozaffar  ed  Din  wa 

brated  l)y  a  national  festival,  in 

rice,  mutton,  tallow,  and  tea  w( 

tributed    to    the    people    with 

prodigality;  the  next   day,  tb 

having  granted  his  subjects  a 

audience,  our  traveller  seized 

easion  to  be   presented.      Ao 

nied  by  his  friends  the  pilgri 

was  preparing  to   enter   the 

wJien  a  Mehrem  stopped  him, 

that   his  Majesty  desired  to  8 

liadji  of  Constantinople  alone. 

Ave  re  extremely  alarmed,"  rehites 

bery ;  '^  this  distinction  seemed 

an  ill  omen.     Nevertheless,  I  ft 

the  officer  with  a  firm  step.     Ht 

duce<l  me  into  a  s^Yacious  hall, 

I   i)erceived  the    emir   seat^ 

an    ottoman,    and    surrounded 

books  and  manuscripts  of  all  so 

did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  intin 

by  the  cold  and  severe  air 
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and  after  iiaving  recited  a 
imiy  followed  by  the  habitual 
fbr  the  sovereign,  I  seated  mj- 
tfaoat  asking  permission  near 
ed  peraoiu  He  did  not  appear 
1,  for  my  character  of  dervish 
Bed  tihia  condnct, but  he  fixed  up- 
lis  great  black  eyes  with  a  sus- 
and  interrogatory  air,  as  if  he 
«ad  to  the  £>ttom  of  my  souL 
fttely,  for  a  long  time  I  have  lost 
lit  ^  blushing,  therefore  I  sus- 
this  scrutiny  with  coolness, 
a^jif**  at  last  the  emir  said  to 
oa  have  com^  from  Turkey,  I 
and,  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
Gc  and  the  saints  of  Turkes- 

es,  Takhsir^'  (Your  Majesty), 
inshed  also  to  refresh  myself 
e  sight  of  your  divine  beauty/ 
is  very  strAge!  how,  have 
other  motive  for  undertaking 
a  journey? 

0,  Takhsir;   I   have    always 
ardent  desire  to  behold  the 

Bokhara,  the  enchanting  Sam- 
the  sacred  soil  of  which, 
Qg  to  the  remark  of  the  sheikh 
imght  to  be  trodden  with  the 
Ather  than  with  the  feet  I 
iside  no  other  business  in  this 
and  for  a  long  time  I  have 
ed  about  like  a  pilgrim  of  the 
e/ 

pilgrim  of  the  universe !  you, 
or  lame  leg  V 

member,  Takhsir,  that  your 
I  ancestor  Timour,*  peace  bo 
im,  had  the  same  infirmity, 
lid  not  hinder  him  from  being 
i^ueror  of  the  universe.' 
»e  words  charmed  the  emir; 
essed  to  me  various  questions 
;  to  my  journey,  asking  the 
ion  which  Bokhara  and  Sa- 
1   had  made  upon  me.    My 

1,  all  wrapped  in  Persian  sen* 
and  verses  of  the  Koran, 
the, confidence  of  the  prince. 

|Hrlace,fhnn  whom  the  emirs  of  Bokhara 
to  dMoeniLwu  lame,  from  whence 
nmameof  Tlmoor-leak,  or  Timoar  the 
•hldi  we  m%k0  Tamerlon  (Fr.)t  Tamer- 
.) 


Before  dismissing  me,  he  gave  an  or- 
der to  remit  to  me  a  complete  suit 
of  clothes,  and  to  count  me  out  tlurty 
tenghes." 

Yamb6ry,  much  elated,  hastened  to 
inform  his  friends  of  the  result  of  the 
interview;  they  advised  him  not  to 
count  too  surely  on  the  royal  protec- 
tion, and  not  to  defer  his  departure. 
It  cost  him  much  to  quit  these  good 
dervishes,  generous  and  devoted 
hearts,  the  faithful  companions  of  his 
hours  of  suffering  The  bold  explor- 
er, the  witty  and  sarcastic  writer,  fiill 
of  pungent  humor,  here  finds  words 
which  indicate  deep  feeling  <<  I  can- 
not describe,''  8a3rs  he,  ^  the  emotion 
with  which  we  parted.  For  six 
months,  we  had  lived  the  same  life, 
shared  the  same  perils  ;  perils  in  the 
midst  of  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert,  perils  from  the  savage  Turco- 
mon,  perils  from  the  inclemency  of 
nature  and  the  elements.  Differences 
of  age,  of  position,  of  nationality,  had 
disappeared;  we  were  members  of 
one  family  Now  we  were  to  separ- 
ate, never  to  meet  again ;  death  could 
not  have  parted  us  more  widely,  nor 
left  in  our  souls  a  d^per  grief  My 
heart  overflowed^  and  I  sobbed  aloud, 
when  I  thought  that  even  m  this  su- 
preme hour,  I  could  not  confide  to 
these  men,  my  best,  my  dearest 
friends,  the  secret  of  my  disguise.  I 
must  deceive  those  to  whom  I  owed 
my  life.  This  thought  caused  me  a 
real  remorse:  I  sought,  but  in  vain, 
an  occasion  for  bringing  out  the  dan- 
gerous confidence." 

How,  in  fact,  could  he  tell  these 
pious  pilgrims,  zealous  believers,  that 
the  friend  whose  religious  learning 
they  had  admired,  whose  faith  and 
virtue  they  respected,  was  an  im- 
postor, who,  urged  by  the  thirst  for 
secular  learning,  had  surprised  their 
confidence,  profaned  their  ministry,  had 
trified,  in  a  word,  with  their  dearest 
sentiments?  Such  an  avowal  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  broken  the  bonds  of 
affection  which  united  him  to  the  two 
dervishes,  but  what  a  bitter  deception 
for  these  fervent  and  sincere  soolsl 
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And  whr  (]e«troT  an  illusion  £0 
sircet?  Vamlj^ry  retained  the  secret 
ready  to  escape  him ;  liis  ejes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  he  tore  himself  from 
the  embraces  of  his  friends.  '•  I  see 
them  alwa vs/'  lie.  adds,  *•  motionless  in 
the  phiL'c  wherry  I  had  quitted  them,  the 
hands  raised  toward  heaveo,  implor« 
ing  the  bN'-^ini?  of  Alhili  for  my  jour- 
ney. Many  tim'?s  I  turned  my  head 
to  sec  them  u;;^:iin ;  at  last  they  dis- 
ap[>care  i  in  tho  fog,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinguish (inly  the  domes  of  Samar- 
cand,  fc'hly  lighted  hy  the  rays  of 
the  moon.' 

The  journey  home  was  marked  by 
fewer  di-amatie  incidents.  Vambery 
had  to  cruss  the  country  of  Bokluira, 
but  avoiding  tlio  aipital,  he  arriveti 
after  thn'e  days  at  Karshi,  the  second 
city  of  the  kliaiuit  in  extent  and  com- 
mercial relations.  It  coutains  six 
caravansaries  and  a  well-supplied 
market,  where  are  seen  very  remark- 
able articles  of  native  cutler}',  which 
anj  laqjely  exported  into  central  Asia, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  even  into  Turkey. 
These  fine  blades,  richly  damaskeened, 
the  luindles  covered  with  incrustations 
of  gold  and  silver,  are  far  suiierior  to 
the  best  products  of  Sheflield  or  Bir- 
mingham. VambL-ry's  new  companions 
advised  him  to  use  such  funds  as  he 
hail  left,  in  pun'luising  knives,  needles, 
and  glass-ware,  the  exchange  of  which 
would  secure  a  pilgrim  the  means  of 
c.\i.4tence  among  the  nomad  tribes. 
Our  traveller  thought  it  best  to  follow 
tins  prudent  counsel,  and  add,  as  he 
gaily  remarks,  "  the  profession  of 
merchant  to  that  of  antiquary,  hadji 
and  Hiolbih,  without  prejudice  to  a 
crowd  of  not  less  im|>ortant  functions, 
such  as  bi'stowing  benedictions,  holy 
breathings,  ainuh.-U,  and  talismans." 

The  caravan  passed  through  Bok- 
hara without  disturbance;  the  rigor 
with  whii'h  the  emir  enforces  the  police 
regulations  rend<jring  all  the  roads 
frorix  a.'!ross  \\\o  desert  |)ertectly  secure, 
not  only  for  caravans,  but  even  for 
individual  travellers.  Vambery  could 
hanlly  contain  his  joy  in  crossing  tho 
frontier :  at  every  step  he  approached 


the  West:  lie  was  aboat 
Persia,  the  fint  stage  of  ci 
the  object  of  his  ardentdesir 
memben  of  the  caraTan  wei 
impatient »  these  were  Irani 
returning  to  their  o«m  cooni 
of  them,  an  old  man,  bent  i 
weight  of  years,  had  been  to 
to  pay  the  mnsom  of  his  son, 
support  of  his  family^  t] 
demanded  was  fifly  dncats, 
poor  father  hod  ezluuisted 
sources  in  the  payment  ^  S 
he,  *' better  to  bear  the  sti 
beggar  than  to  leave  my  son  ii 
Another  of  these  unhappy  me 
excited  Vambery*s  oompass 
wasted  features,  and  hair  pre 
white,  proved  sufficiently  hi 
ings ,  eight  years  previous,  al 
raid  had  carried  away  his  ' 
sister  and  his  sil  children ;  tl 
tunate  man  pursued  them 
sought  them  in  the  two  Ki 
Khiva  and  Bokhara ;  when  \ 
discovered  the  place  of  thei 
ity,  his  wife,  bis  sister  and  twc 
had  perished  under  the 
slavery  Of  the  four  who; 
he  was  able  to  ransom  only ! 
others  having  become  men,  t! 
tcr  exacted  so  heavy  a  ran 
the  unliappy  father  was  unabl 
the  sum. 

These  instances  give  but 
id^a  of  the  scourge  which 
centuries  depopulated  the 
Persia  and  neighboring  • 
The  Turcomen  Tekkesnuml 
more  than  fifteen  thousand 
plunderers,  whose  only  o 
consists  in  organizing  a  syste 
brigandage,  to  decimate  fan 
ravage  hamlets.  The  travelle 
whole  districts  desohited  bj 
exactions  of  all  sorts;  the 
])ower]ess  to  repress  disordei 
suffices  to  exculpate  onefron 
odious  crime;  ther^fbre  c 
s|)eaks  with  admiration  jf 
whose  emir  is  regarded  as  x 
justice  and  wisdom*  An  in! 
Audkuy  acknowledged  (hat 
patriots  envied  the  happinee 
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lubject  to  the  sceptre  of  Mozaffar  ed 
OIb,  and  added  that  the  Europeans 
vould  be  preferable  to  the  present 
VCussulman  chiefs. 

Meanwhile,  the  joumej  was  long, 
i^d  Vambi^iy  saw  with  anxiety  his 
Ittlc  package  of  merchandise  diminish. 
Elc   hope!    to    obtain  assistance    nt 
HLerat;  bat  unfortunately,  wlten  they 
irrived  in  this  city,  the  key  of  central 
Asia,  it   had  just  been  put  to  sack  by 
the  Afghans.     Ttie   fortifications  and 
bouses  were  only  a  heap  of  ruins,  the 
citadel  trembled,  lialf  demolished  ui)on 
Ufl  crumbling  base ,  same  few  inhab- 
itants here  and  there  showed  them- 
aekes,  the   celebrated  bazaar^  which 
hA  stood    so    many    sieges,    alone 
(jffercd  some. animation,  but  the  shops 
were  opened  timidly,  the  remembrance 
of  the  foray  still  terrifying  the  people. 
Moreover,  the  custom-house  system,  es- 
tablished by  the  rapacity  of  the  Afghans, 
promises    little    prosperity    either  to 
commerce  or  industry ,  an   article  of 
Air  which  has  been  purchased  for  8 
frano,  pays  3  francs  tax  ;  they  levy 
ooe  fraac  upon  a  hat  of  the  value  of 
two  francs,  and  so  of  every  thing  else. 
^^W  we  add   to  that,    for  articles 
^aght  from   distant  provinces,  the 
'^iita  already  collected  in  intermediate 
<ii«trirt8,  we  f^ee  how  much  the  mer- 
ciiaat  must  raise  his  price  in  order  to 
localize  anything. 

In  a  City  so  ravaged,  the  trade 
^  a  dervish  is  not  lucrative  ;  no  one 
•jbd  Vambery  for  his  holy  breatiiing, 
^cutlery  and  pearls  were  exhausted; 
^  travelling  companions,  very  differ- 
^fron  Hadji  BiLal,  lent  him  no  help- 
^7  one  young  min  named  Ishak,  re- 
gained faithful  to  him.  Every  morn- 
^  he  begged  the  food  for  the  day,  and 
P^Cjtared  the  frugal  repasts  of  our 
^Viiller,  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
^'^aiter,  and  served  with  affectiona,tc 


order  to  neglect  nothing  which 
^ight  enable  him  to  continue  his  jour- 
^%  Vambiry  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
'loeroy  of  Herat,  Serdar  Mehemmcd 
^akoab,  tlio  son  of  the  Kin:;  of 
i/ghaniitaiL     The  halls  of  the  palace 


were  filled  with  servants  and  soldiers  ; 
hut,  the  large  turban  of  the  pretended 
dervish,  and  the  hermit-like  air  which 
long  fatigues  had  given  him,  were  let- 
ters of  recommendation  which  opened 
all  doors.  The  prince,  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  old,  sate  in  a  large  easy 
chair,  surrounded  by  high  dignitaries. 
Vambi'iy,  faithful  to  his  character, 
went  directly  to  him,  and  sat  by  his 
side,  pushing  aside  the  vizier  to  make 
himself  a  place.  This  behavior  ex- 
cited genenil  hilarity.  Serdar  Mehem- 
med  regarded  the  stranger  attentively, 
then  rose  suddenly,  and  cried,  half- 
laughing,  half-bewildered :  "  You 
are  an  Englishman,  I^l  take  my 
oath !"  lie  approached  our  traveller, 
clapping  his  hands  like  a  child  who 
has  made  a  happy  discovery !  "  Say, 
say/'  added  he,  "are  you  not  an  Eng- 
ILsiiman  ?"  In  the  presence  of  this  in- 
nocent joy,  Vambery  had  half  a  mind 
to  discover  himself,  but  remembering 
that  the  fanaticism  of  the  Afghans 
.might  yet  expose  him  to  great  periU, 
he  resolved  not  to  raise  the  mask  which 
protected  him.  Taking,  then,  a  serious 
air :  "  Tliat  will  do,"  said  he  to  the 
prince,  "  have  you  then  forgotten  this 
proverb  •  *  He  who  even  in  joke  treats 
a  true  believer  as  an  infidel,  makes 
himself  worse  than  an  infidel  P  Give 
me  rather  something  for  my  benedic- 
tion, that  1  may  have  the  means  of  pur- 
suing my  journey."  Varabery's  look, 
and  the  maxim  which  he  so  appropriate- 
ly recalled,  put  the  young  viceroy  out  of 
countenance.  He  stammered  some 
excuses,  alleging  the  singular  physiog- 
nomy of  the  stranger,  which  was  not 
of  the  Bokhariot  type.  Vambery  hast- 
ened to  reply  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Stamboul ;  he  showed  to  Serdar  Me- 
licmmcd  and  to  the  vizier  his  Turkish 
passport,  s)>oke  of  an  Afghan  prince 
residing  in  Constantinople,  and  succeed- 
ed in  completely  efFacing  the  impres- 
sion wliich  he  had  at  first  made. 

The  15th  of  November,  1863,  the 
grand  caravan  which  was  going  to 
Meshed,  left  Herat,  tiiking  with  it  our 
traveller  It  comprised  not  less 
than  two  thousand  i>er8ons,  at  least 
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half  of  whom  were  Afghans^  who,  in 
spite  of  the  mo^t  frigbtlul  misery,  had 
undertaken,  with  their  families,  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  tombs  of  the  Sbiite 
Bttints.  In  proportion  aa  Vambery 
approached  civilization,  he  let  fall  little 
hj  little  the  veil  of  bis  incognito,  and 
lot  it  be  understood  that  in  Meshed  be 
should  find  powerful  protectors,  and 
financial  resource??  which  would  enable 
him  to  reeompenae  the  services  of  his 
companions.  The  dmibtful  light  which 
surrounded  hitn  furnished  inoxhauj?ti- 
blo  matter  for  conjecture,  and  gave 
rise  to  some  lively  discussion.?,  which 
very  much  amus^ed  Vamb(5ry*  At 
last,  twelve  days  atler  leaving  Herat, 
the  dome  of  the  raoaque,  and  the 
tomb  of  Iman-Riza,  gilded  by  the  fin^t 
rays  of  the  sun,  announced  the  ap- 
proach to  Meshed-  The  sight  caused 
the  European  deep  emotion,  bis  dan- 
[^erouft  exploring  expedition  wa^  finish- 
ed^  and  he  had  no  further  need  of  dis- 
guise. In  parsing  the  gates  of  the 
city  he  forgot  the  Turcoman,  the 
ddsert,  the  Tcbbad,  to  think  of  the 
happiness  of  seeing  friendly  faces,  and 
of  speaking  at  bi^  case  of  Europe, 
He  passed  successively  through  Me- 
nbed,  Teheran,  and  Gmstantinopbs 
where  he  bade  adieu  to  Orientjil  life  ; 
theu  through  Pcstb,  where  he  lef>  bis 
Turcoman  companion,  the  faithful 
Ishak,  who  bad  followed  him  even  to 
Europe ,  and  the  9th  of  June,  1864, 
he  arrived  in  London, 

Singular  force  of  habit .  Vambery 
had  so  identified  bim^^df  with  tbj 
character  of  a  learned  eflTeadi,  be 
was  so  impregnated  with  Asiatic  luan- 
ncrs  and  customs,  that  this  son  of 
Germany  found  himself  ill  at  ease  in 
England.  "  It  coat  rae/'  says  he,**  in- 
credible difficulty  to  accustom  myself 
to  my  new  life,  so  dlSerenl  from  tlial 
which  I  bad  led  at  Bokhara  some 
months  previous.  Everything  in 
London  Reem«*d  strangp  and  novel ; 
one  would  have  said  that  tho  re- 
membrances of  my  youth  were  a 
dream ;  only  mj  travel  bad  lefl  UfMin 
my  mind  a  deep  imprnssioa.  Is  it  a?- 
toiiishuig  that   sometimes   in   Hegent 


Htreet    or    in     the    saloons 
English    aristocracy    I    felt 
as    embarra^ed     as     a     chil 
that  often  I  forgot  cverylliing 
me  to  dream  of  the  profound  %{ 
of  central  A^ia,  of  the  tents 
Kirjrbiz  and  the  Turcomc^n  ?** 

Vamb  lory's  book  pa  in  La  in 
colors  the  real  condition  of 
Asia ;  it  contains  curious  txm 
arte ris tic  details  regarding  tli 
khanats  of  Turkestan  (Kbivi: 
bara,  and  Khokand),  on  the  j 
lar  manners  of  each  j>eoplc.  tl^ 
merce  and  industry  of  the  eitit?i 
follow  there  the  slow  but  con 
progress  of  the  Russian  govei 
whoso  ambition  is  excited  I 
riches  of  these  fertile  provinc 
advances  witli  perse vc ring  ol: 
toward  the  conquest  of  Tai 
the  only  country  whieli  is  i 
to-day  to  the  immense  Asioll 
dom  dreamed  of,  four  ceuturi 
by  Ivan  Yasilievltcb.  Bin« 
jieriod  the  czars  hnvr^  nt^v*- 
opportunity  to  ex 
in  the  Orient*  Rm 
the  kbariats  regular  and  activ 
mcrclal  i-elations ;  her  expo 
into  central  A^iia  were  vali 
1850  at  twenty-five  ra  til  ions  of 
and  her  imix^rtations  from  lh< 
not  le^s  tlum  thirty- three  Q 
England,  whose  possessions  if 
appraacli  Turkestan,  Xtr  ' 

deep  I'oot  there  ,  she  u 
the  taster,  and  submit*  I 
igencie?',  of  the  Tartar  [ 
the  stifiie  lime,  the  pj 
^he  glve*^    the   Afshan 
enemies  of  the   Khivite^  and 
riot:*,  gKv??  her  a  part  to  play 
eventjj  which  arc  pn»paring,  nni 
the  tzikini;  of  Ta-^hkoiid  by   1 
troops  will  perhaps  precipitate 

Central  Asia  is  destined  to 
aorbed  by  one  or  othcrr  of  tbi 
powers  which  every  day  cmbn 
moiT  closely.  Will  she  be  Rtii 
English?  that  is  the  onlj^^ 
question  takes  to-day.  ^| 

Persia  and  Turkey,  totieffop 
selveSf  cannot  protect  her.     Xhl 
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contest,  commenced  centuries  ago,  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  civilizations, 
between  the  sword  of  Mohammed  and 
the  cross  of  Christ,  to-daj  touches 
its  term.  Of  the  different  oriental 
tribes,  tbese  endeavor  to  revive  them- 
eekes  hj  the  contact  of  our  arts  and 
sciences,  those  intrench  themselves  be- 
hind their  mountains  and  their  deserts ; 
but  tbese  powerless  barriers  cannot 
hinder  European  activity  from  reach- 
ing them.  They  are,  moreover,  con- 
dffljnedto  inevitablo  ruin  by  barba- 
rism, superstition,  and  fatalism,  which 
^  the  basis  of  their  character  and 
^ir  creeds,  the  populations,  bent 
lender  an  implacable  despotism,  con- 
<%r  evea  the  encroachments  of 
Soropeans  as  a  benefit^  their  faith, 
fltoreover,  delivers  them  without  de- 
fence to  misfortune,  to  tyranny,  to  the 
J"^  of  the  -fltranger,  for  it  persuades 
^  that  an  inflexible  destiny,  against 
vhieh  the  wiU  of  man  is  powerless, 
^  the  lot  of  individuals  and  na- 
^.  '*  Who  can  prevail  agamst  the 
Nanb?"  said  to  Vamb6ry  an  unfortu- 
nate man  whose  wife  and  children 
^been  carried  off.  "It  was  writ- 
^j*  replied  the  Mussulmans  when 
^  most  beautiful  provinces  were 
^u^tdied  from  them. 

The  European  race,  on  the  con- 
^i  oiergetio  and  indefatigable, 
{Bakes  all  obstacles  yield  before  it; 
^  science  and  industry  transform 
Qstore  bto  a  docile  instrument ;  diffi- 
^dtieistiiQnlateitdcourage:  ^  This  sea 
I  will  cross,"  It  cries ;  "  I  will  level  this 
""^ortain;  this  people,  reputed  invin- 
*l«jIwiUBubjugate,'*  Fromantiquity 


it  had  raised  up^n  its  flag  this  proud 
device,  which  made  the  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  world :  "  Audaces  fortuna 
juvat."  Afterward,  Christianity,  m 
elevating  minds,  and  pouring  upon 
all  hearts  sentiments  of  tenderness 
and  charity  heretofore  unknown, 
brought  new  elements  to  tins  expan 
sive  force.  It  showed  Gk)d  respecting, 
even  in  their  errors,  the  liberty  of 
men ;  it  showed  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus, 
«this  Son  of  the  Most  High  come  upon 
earth  to  suffer  all  griefs,  yet  volunta- 
rily powerless  to  save  man  without 
his  concurrence  and  his  own  partici- 
pation. This  noble  morality  not  only 
regenerated  consciences,  it  developed 
individual  action,  made  known  the 
value  of  the  hidden  force  which  we 
call  the  will,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  social  and  political  progress  of 
the  western  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  true,  the  Christian  dogma  preached 
resignation  in  sufferings,  but  this  pious 
resignation  resembles  as  little  the 
oriental  indolence  as  the  calm  of  death 
resembles  that  of  strength  and  health. 
Such  are  the  causes  of  European 
Bupremacyi  The  Asiatics,  not  less 
gifted  by  nature,  have  stifled,  under 
the  double  influence  of  fatalism  and  a 
sensual  morality,  the  germs  of  civiliza- 
tion which  might  have  given  them  a 
durable  life  and  glory.  To-day,  as 
we  learn  from  the  intrepid  traveller 
who  has  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  Turkestan  and  returned 
again  safe  and  sound,  everyth'ng 
among  them  is  in  decay;  their  cities 
and  institutions,  alike,  offer  nothing 
but  ruins. 
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From  The  I4flapb 
DKCONVICTED;  OE,   OLD   TIIORNELETS  HEIR& 


CHAFTEB  I. 


"  Mr.  Thobnelet  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Mr  John  Kavanagh,  and 
would  feel  obliged  it'  lie  would  cull  in 
Wimpole  street  tlud  evenitig  at  sevea 
o*clock,  Mn  Tbonielcy  wishea  lo 
have  Mr.  Kavanagb's  profeaftional 
asabtance  iu  a  matter  of  business. 

''  too  Wlmpultf  ilrocL,  CaTcudtek  Square, 
*•  Oct* !»,  li&-  ' 

The  above  note  laj  amidst  aheap 
of  letters  awaiting  my  reliira  from  u 
pleasant  moantalneerinj;  tour  amorg 
alpB  and  glaciers,  pei-petual  snows,  and 
ice-bouud  passes.  Yes,  it  had  been 
in  every  eenso  of  the  word  a  delightful 
excursion,  a  real  holitlay  to  me^ — me, 
a  dusty,  musty,  hard-working  lawyer, 
livhig  in  chambers,  poring  over  parch- 
ments, and  deeds,  and  matters  dull 
and  dry  to  all,  save  them  whom  those 
things  concerned, — me,  a  middle-aged 
bachelor,  a  solitary  man,  with  little  of 
kith  or  kin  left  to  surround  my  dying 
bed  or  follow  my  old  bones  to  their 
gmve.  It  was  a  i^encwal  of  youth  and 
early  days  to  climb  those  mountalniai, 
to  face  those  majestic  peaks,  to  scale 
those  ru^'ged  passes,  and  feel  the  fresh 
clear  nir  funning  my  brow  as  I  raised 
it  to  God'B  heaven  above,  whilst  all 
that  was  of  the  world  worldly  seemed 
to  lie  beneath  my  feet.  ^ly  two 
months'  holiday  and  repose  from  la- 
bor, when  I  packed  my  modest  port* 
manteau,  locked  up  my  papers,  left 
my  rooms  to  the  care  of  clerk  and 
laundress,  and  took  my  ticket  at  Lon- 
thnv  Bridge  tor  Dover  or  Boulogne, 
bound  for  Chamouni,  Unterwaldcn,  or 
the  Simplon, — these  eight  w^ceks  of 
pure  enjoyment  were  tJio  oasis  in  the 
deeiert  ^f  mj  life.     But  now,  for  this 


year  at  least,  it  was  over.     I  was  I 
to  busy  life  again  ;  to  work  and  dai^ 
duty  J  to  my  calf-bound  volumes, 
^inky  table,  my  yellow  sheets  inserib 
with  the  promises  of  one  said  part/  1 
another  said  party — how   6o<m  ti*  [ 
broken,  God  only  knew — or  tlie  blq 
folio  pages  slating  how  this  said  tna 
18  to  bully  that  said  fellow  man,  an 
how  there  is  to  be  wai-  between  tM 
Christian  beings,  not  to  tlie  knife,  bq 
to  the  bar,  the  jutlgeju ry,  prison,  aq 
future  ruin  of  One  or  the  other  fellon 
heir   to   the    gi*eai    inheritance  of  I 
hereafter.     I  had  returned  lo  it  alJ- 
this  turmoil  of  slnfe  and  struggle,  ( 
of  which  quajmiire  I  got  my   daili 
bread,  Uke  hundreds  of  olhensenn^in 
in  the  same  barque  on  tlie  sea  of  lifo] 
and   my  table  was  heaped   w*iih 
business    correspondence     that    on  a 
more  was  to  induct  me  mto  my  ordta 
ary  avocations      There  were  commd 
mcations  from  old  clients  about  affaifi 
of  long  standing,  and  familiar  to  me  < 
my  morning  fthave ;  and  letters  frofl 
new  clients  promising  fresh  labor  aa€ 
new  griat  to  the  mill  ♦  but   I  swinae 
them    all   with  the   same   feeling 
weariness  and  disgust— casting  j 
a  regret! a  1  thought  to  the  scencf  J 
It'll  behind    me, — inclined   to 
business,  law,  and  clients   who 
and  pell-mell  into  the   Ued  Sea* 
was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  I  op^n* 
the  above  note  ,  but  as  I  read  it,  i 
ennui  and  lassitude  gave  pla^a  to  1 
keenest  interest  and  curiosity.     "" 
old    Thorneley   should  send   for 
profe-<:?ionally,  when  I  knew  for  i 
tain  that  all  his  affairs  were  comply 
in   the  hands,  and  he  entirely 
the    thumbs,   of  my    highly-r 
brotber  lawyers    Smith    and  Vi 
was  enough  to  rouse  one  from  •! 
mcnc  sleep.      Old  Thoroclcy^ 
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ivod  like  a  hermit,  neycr  meddling 
ritli   anything  nor  anybody ;  whose 
ast  intentions  were  supposed  amongst 
13  in  Lincohi's  Inn  to  be  hermetically 
sealed  up  in  a  certain  tin  box,  lodging 
at  IVlessrs.  Smith  and  Walker's ;  whose 
frugal  house-keeping  and  simple  taste 
could  involve   him  in    no  pecuniary 
trouble, — ^what  could  he  want  with  the 
professional  advice  of  one  who  was 
ahaost  a  stranger  to  him,  whose  stand- 
ing in  the  law  was  of  much  later  date 
and  whose  clientage  much  less  dis- 
tAngnished  than  that  of  the  firm  above 
mentioned,  and  who  had  been  his  legal 
advisers  during  his  whole  lifetime  ? 

Again  I  referred  to  the  note — 
**Ocu  23  ;" — the  interview  was  asked 
for  that  very  evening  I  looked  at 
mj  watch — ^it  was  half-past  six ;  the 
hour  named,  seven.  Tired  with  travel 
and  hungry  as  a  hunter,  I  was  little 
inclbed  to  leave  my  cosy  fire,  my 
tender  steak,  my  fragrant  cup  of 
bobea,  my  delicious  plate  of  buttered 
t^t,  and  face  the  raw  air  and  miz- 
^Z  nun  of  an  autumnal  evening  at 
the  beck  of  a  man  whose  hand  I  had 
never  shaken,  at  whose  table  I  had 
never  sat,  and  whose  foot  had  never 
crossed  my  threshold.  But  curiosity 
*nd  interest  prevailed  at  last,  and 
t^  were  induced  by  two  motives, 
h  Thorneley  was  a  millionaire — a 
^^  whose  name  Rotlischild  had  not 
Womed  on  'Change,  and  whose  breath 
^  once  fluttered  tlie  money-markets 
jf  Europe.  2.  And  a  far  more  powcr- 
m  one, — ^he  was  the  uncle  of  Hugh 
^tlierton.  O  Hugh,  best  of  friend-?, 
^  man  of  true  and  noble  heart,  if 
"^  pages  ever  meet  your  eyes,  and 
yj?  look  back  through  the  dim  vista 
<4  intervening  years,  bear  witness  how 
n^oomfully  I  stand  by  the  grave  of 
^  buried  affection,  opened  on  this 
"^fefct,  how  tenderly  I  touch  the  frag- 
OKDtsof  oar  wrecked  friendship  !  and 
ftwtt  jour  heart,  O  lost  comrade  and 
bwAer,  believe  that,  whatever  of  pain 
ItJ  between  us  two,  severing  our  lives, 
00  Aoaght  disloyal  to  you  ever  crossed 
mr  Book'  or  shook  the  fealty  of  my 
iooor  and  reverence.      Hastily  I  de- 


spatched tiie  meal,  made  a  few  changes 
in  my  dress,  threw  myself  into  the 
first  hansom,  and  knocked  at  100 
Wimpole  street,  at  five  minutes  past 
seven. 

I  was  ushered  at  once  into  Mr. 
Thorncley's  study — a  comfortably- 
furnished  room,  lined  with  well-stocked 
bookcases,  and  hung  with  neatly- 
framed  engravings  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence. He  was  sitting  reading  beside 
a  cheery  fire  when  I  entered,  and  on 
a  table  near  him  stood  fruit,  biscuits, 
and  wine:  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
many  months ;  and  as  he  rose  to  re- 
ceive me,  the  light  of  the  shaded  gas 
lamp  falling  upon  his  head  and  face 
revealed  to  me  how  aged  and  broken 
his  appearance  had  become  in  that 
period  of  time.  Then  I  remembered 
him  as  a  hale,  hearty  old  man,  strong 
of  limb,  straight  and  square  about  the 
shoulders,  carrying  himself  with  the 
air  of  an  old  soldier,  gaunt,  upright, 
stem,  unbending  and  unbent.  Now, 
before  me  stood  a  bowed  infirm  figure, 
with  trembling  hands  and  tottering 
feet,  with  thin  pinched  features  and 
sun^ven  eyes.  Little  as  I  knew  the 
man,  and  little  as  I  liked  what  I  knew 
or  had  heard  of  him,  I  was  touched  to 
see  what  a  wreck  he  looked  of  his 
former  outward  self.  Involuntarily  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressed my  regret  at  seeing  him  look 
so  ill.  He  bowed,  and  touched  my 
hand  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  which 
were  clammy  and  cold.  Then  he  mo- 
tioned me  in  silence  to  a  chair  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire  to  where  he 
sat,  and  resumed  his  own  seat. 

"You  are  somewhat  late,  sir,"  ho 
said  querulously,  glancing  at  me  from 
beneath  his  shaggy  brows  ;  the  same 
keen  searching  glance  I  remembered 
of  old — the  glance  of  a  man  who  has 
made  money. 

"  But  five  minutes,  Mr.  Thorneley,' 
I  replied  ;  "  and  tliat  I  think  you  will 
excuse  when  I  tell  you  I  have  crossed 
the  Channel  to-day,  and  only  arrived 
home  about  an  hour  ago." 

"  Have  you  dined  ?  Allow  me  to 
order  you  something' 
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«  We  must  have  witnesses,"  I  said 
;7ben  it  was  finished. 

Mr.  Thorneley  rang  the  belL  «  Tell 
Thomas  I  want  him  here,  and  come 
back  yourself.**  The  two  men  return- 
ed ia  a  few  moments, — coachman  and 
fooOnaa;  and  before  those  two,  with 
unshaken  hand,  with  a  face  of  rigid 
firamess,  Gilbert  Thorneley  wrote  his 
naniQ ;  the  servants  affixed  tlieir  sig- 
natures, and  the  deed  was  done. 

When  we  were  alone  I  rose  to  de- 
part, and  bade  him  good-night.  As  I 
lefl  the  room  I  looked  back  at  the  old 
niaiL  He  had  sunk  in  his  chair,  and 
his  face  was  buried  in  his  hands, 
bowed  and  bent  beside  the  fire,  with 
Ilia  thin  gray  locks  straying  over  his 
forehead,  as  if  some  bitter  blast  had 
swept  over  him  and  left  him  desolate ; 
—thus  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on 
eank 

I  left  that  house  with  a  heavy  secret 
locked  in  my  breast,  with  a  weight  on 
licart  and  brain,  and  heeded  not  the 
blinding,  drizzling  rain  as  I  bent  my 
fuotsteps  rapidly  homeward,  longing 
only  to  reach  my  quiet  chamber,  wliere 
I  might  eonmiune  with  myself  and  be 
Btin.  I  am  not  an  inveterate  smoker  ; 
Ixit  when  I  want  to  think  out  a  knotty 
point,  when  I  wish  to  obtain  a  clear 
^w  of  any  difficult  question,  I  can 
^  appreciate  the  aid  which  a  good 
«gar  affords  one.  This  night  I  was 
^wed,  bewildered,  and' mechanically  I 
■ought  my  old  friend  in  my  breast- 
Pocket.  I  stopped  beside  the  window 
<^ahirge  chemist's  shop  at  the  comer 
^  Vere  street  and  Oxford  street  to 
■^  a  light,  when  some  one  hastily 
P^^d  out  of  the  shop  and  ran  full 
>6&initme. 

"Kavanaghr  "AthertonP  The 
^  of  all  men  in  the  world  to  meet 
^  night  I  What  fatality  was  it  tliat 
^  hedging  me  in  and  fencing  me 
^'Wri,  without  any  agency  of  my 
own? 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
jn  liere  V  he  exclaimed  as  he  grasp- 
ed ffly  hand.    ^  I  had  no  idea  you  had 
nliinied  even." 
''I  came  back  this  very  evening." 


"Only  this  evening!  and  whither 
away  so  soon,  old  fellow  ?*' 

I  muttered  something  about  busi- 
ness. 

"  Business  !  Come,  I  like  that.  You 
have  clianged  your  nature,  John,  if 
you  go  after  business  the  first  evening 
*  of  your  return  from  Switzerland.  Why, 
.  I  didn't  suppose  you  would  have  stir- 
t  red  if  my  old  uncle  yonder  had  sent 
for  you  to  make  his  will,  leaving  me 
his  sole  heir."  And  he  laughed  his 
old  hearty  joyous  laugh,  wluch  had 
been  music  to  mo  from  the  time  when 
I  fought  his  first  battle  for  him  at 
Rugby.  Now  it  filled  me  with  an  un- 
accountable dn^ad  ;  now  it  fell  on  my 
ear  as  the  knell  of  times  which  were 
never  more  to  come  back.  So  near 
the  truth  too  as  he  had  been,  talking 
in  his  own  thoughtless,  light-hearted 
way.  What  spell  was  over  us  all  that 
fatal  evening?  Perhaps — I  think  it 
must  have  been  so— all  the  dark  sha- 
dows which  were  gathering  over  my 
soul  revealed  themselves  in  my  coun- 
tenance, for  I  saw  him  look  at  mc 
with  the  kind  solicitous  look  that 
never  became  a  manly  face  better 
than  his. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  dear  old 
John,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  within 
mine ;  "  you  are  looking  terribly  hip- 
ped about  soraetlung  or  another,  and 
any  thing  but  the  man  you  ought  to 
look,  after  such  a  jolly  outmg  as 
you've  just  had.  Come,  I'll  go  home 
with  you,  and  we'll  have  a  prime 
Manilla,  a  steaming  tumbler,  and  a 
cosy  chat  together ;  and  if  that  doesn't 
send  the  blues  back  to  the  venerable 
old  party  from  which  they  are  gener- 
ally supposed  by  all  good  Christians 
to  come,  why,  as  Mr.  Peggotty  hath 
it,  *  I'm  gormed !' "  And  again  that 
fatal  influence  stepped  in,  making  me 
its  agent  to  bring  upon  us  tlie  inevi- 
table To  he ;  and  putting  his  friendly 
hand  from  off  my  arm,  I  said,  "  No, 
Hugh,  not  to-night ;  I  have  need  to  be 
alone.  Indeed  I  am  too  tired  to  be 
good  company  even  to  you." 

"  Well,  good-night  then,  my  friend  ; 
ril  betake  mc  to  mine  uncle,  and  see 
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liow  the  old  mun  h  getling  along  tlils 
(lamp  weather.  Lister  said  he  should 
look  in,  6^0  we  can  tramp  home  toge- 
ther. But  I  won'l  bo  shirked  by  you 
to-morrow,  Maau?r  Jack, — doii*L  lb  ink 
it ;  and  I  shall  bring  somebody  to  fetch 
the  Swiss  toy  I  know  yon  have  got 
[lacked  away  for  her  somewhere  in 
your  knapsack.  Good-night,  good-  * 
night.*' 

Wo  shook  hands,  and  he  turned 
down  Yerc  str«?et.  An  impuke,^ — 
blind,  unrciusoning, — seized  mc  a  min- 
ute afterwards  to  eall  b;ni  back  aud 
ask  him  to  come  home  with  mc ;  and 
1  followed  quickly  upon  his  Ibotsteps, 
The  evening  was  very  dark,  and  the 
rain  beat  blindingly  in  one's  face,  so 
that  it  was  difficult,  with  my  ne^r 
sights  to  diBtinguidh  his  Bgure  ahead 
amidst  the  numerous  other  foot-pas- 
aengcrs.  After  a  few  moments  I  gave 
up  the  chase,  half  angry  with  myself 
for  having  been  the  sport  of  a  sudden 
fancy.  As  once  more  I  turned  round 
to  retrace  my  steps,  a  woman  passed 
me  at  a  Imrried  pace-  and  as  she 
paseed  she  almost  stopped  and  gazed 
iniently  at  me,  A  thick  veil  pi*e vent- 
ed my  seeing  her  face,  and  in  no  way 
waa  her  %ure  familiar  to  me ;  but 
the  gesture  with  which  she  stared  at 
ma  was  remarkable,  and  for  a  moment 
a  matter  of  wonder  ;  then  I  forgut  the 
circumsmnee,  and  mptdly  made  my 
way  home,  thinking  of  the  strange 
revelations  I  had  ju^t  heard ;  thinking 
of  Hugh  Atherton  and  our  chance 
meeting:  thinking  of  the  days  past 
and  the  days  to  come* — of  much  and 
many  tilings  whicli  belong  to  the  story 
I  am  telling, — of  the  time  when  I  wai 
a  boy  again  at  schooh  senior  in  my 
form  and  umpire  in  all  pitched  battles 
and  the  petty  warfare  boys  wage  with 
one  another,  when  tliai  little  eurly- 
headed,  blue -eyed  fellow,  with  his 
cheeks  all  aglow  and  his  nostrils  big 
witli  indignant  wnith,  had  com»j  to  me, 
a  great  burly  clumsy  lad  of  sixteen, 
and  laid  hia  plaint  before  mc : 

"  Plea:?ie,  Kavanagh^  the  fellows  say 
I*m  a  coward  because  I  won't  lick 
Tom  Overbury,     Will  you  tell  them 
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to  leave  mc   in  pemse  ?-^liec 

won*t  Wck  him.*'  ^^ 

"  Wliy  not,  spooney  ?"     ^M 

"  BecAuso  1  don*t  wiali  td^i 

"That   won*t  go  down   her 

know,  Atherton  ;  you  must  giv 

reasons.*' 

**ne8  got  something  the 
with  his  right  arm,  and  he  a 
out.  He'd  have  no  chance 
me*  I  know  all  about  it,  but  th 
fellows  don't,  and  they  think  h 
fight;  he  bade  me  not  tell  an 
That's  why  they  are  always  at 
make  him  pick  quarrels.  Th 
him  on  at  me ;  but  I  won*t  figl 
not  for  the  whole  schooli 
alL" 

Such  was  Hugh  Atherton 
such  was  he  as  a  man,— ever  gc 
and  noble-hearted.  I  thought 
as  then,  I  thought  of  him  as  n> 
membering  all  our  long  fnendsl 
close  intimacy,  with  the  weight 
dread  secret  upon  me,  and  v; 
indescribable  sense  of  caim&j 
clinging  to  me.  I  wi^ihed  I  had 
ed  to  his  request,  and  allovred 
accompany  me  homg;  I  wished 
persevered  in  going  after  hi; 
short,  I  wished  anything  bu 
then  was.  Were  those  deiires 
ling  me  a  taste  of  the  viun^ 
heart-bitter  wishes  which  the  n 
was  to  bring  forth?  So,  iri 
cold  wind  whistling  round  m 
scattering  the  dead  leaves  acrt 
desolate  square,  where  stood  lh€ 
wherein  I  dwelt,  the  rain 
against  my  face,  and  the  wky 
bbck  and  lowering,  I  reoohl 
home,  wet  and  weary. 

Methodical  habits  to  a  inan  b 
up  to  the  law,  who  has  any  pi 
of  doing  well  in  his  profession,  h 
like  second  nature  ;  and  when 
divested  myself  of  my  wet  gar 
I  took  out  my  journal  and  nis 
entry  as  usual  of  the  date,  objec 
of  my  visit  to  ^Ir.  Thorn ele) 
then  I  wrote  out  a  brief  memor 
of  the  gaine^  whieli  I  addreti 
Hugh  Atherton  in  ca&c  of  my 
and  cajf^fully  locked  il  up  wki 
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voy  private  papers  of  my  own,  iibout 
which  be  already  had  my  inslructions. 
This  done,  I  smoked  a  cigar,  drank  a 
tumbler  of  hot  brandy-and-water,  and 
went  to  body  thoroughly  tired  out. 
Batlcould  not  sleep.  For  hour?  I 
ta:jscd  restlessly  from  side  to  side ; 
U0V7  and  then  catching  a  few  moments' 
repose,  which  was  disturbed  by  the 
most  horrible  and  distressing  dreams. 
Toward  morning,  I  suppose,  I  must 
at  hut  have  fallen  into  a  deep  slum- 
bep-^-90  profound  that  I  never  heard 
the  old  laundress's  hammering  at  the 
door,  nor  the  arrival  of  my  clerk,  nor 
the  postman's  knock. 

At  last  I  awoke,  or  rather  was 
awakened.  The  day  had  advanced 
Bome  hours;  all  traces  of  last  night's 
nin  seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  the 
son  shown  full  and  bright  in  at  the 
vmdows.  Beside  my  bed  stood  Hardy, 
mj  old  derk. 
f  "  God  bless  you,  sir,  I  thought  you'd 
wver  wake !" 

"I  wish  I  never  had,  for  I  am  aw- 
fe%  tired.  How  are  you,  Hardy? 
ttd  how  is  all  going  on  ?" 

**Qaite  well,  sir,  thank  you ;  and  I 
kope  you're  the  same.  We've  wanted 
yoQ  badly  enough.  There's  that  Wil- 
liaos,he'8  been  here  almost  every  day, 
t^uuig  and  tormenting  about  having 
Us  mortgage  called  in;  and  Lady 
Onftskirkyshe  called  twice,  and  seemed 
it  lome  trouble.  Then  there  was  a 
<|oeer  young  chap  from  the  country  with 
tloDg  case  about  some  inheritance ;  in 
■Jw,  sir,  if  you  had  been  at  home  we 
''^t  have  been  no  end  busy — what 
^  the  old  ones  and  what  with  the 
"^r  and  Hardy  cast  a  sigh  after  the 
PoK3)le  tips  and  fees  of  which  my  ab- 
•*ti«  bad  deprived  him. 

"Well,  I'll  see  to  it  all  as  soon  as  I 
we  dressed  and  had  some  breakfast. 
*  suppose  they've  brought  it  up,  and 
*J»the  hot  water  P' 
i  " Some  time  ago,  sir;  you  slept  so 
[  *^  that  I  ventured  to  come  in." 
,  •All  righL  I  shaUbe  ready  directly." 
I  Hardy  still  lingered,  and  I  knew 
i  ^  Ilia  £ac8  there  was  some   news 


"  There's  a  fine  to-do  at  Smith  and 
Walkcr'i*,  sir,  this  morning.  I  just 
met  their  head-clerk  as  I  was  coming 
here." 

I  sprang  up  in  bed  as  if  I  had  been 
shot,  the  old  fancies  and  dread  of  the 
previous  night  returning  with  full  force. 

"Smith  and  Walker's!"  I  cried; 
"  what  is  the  matter  there  P' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  quite  make 
out  the  particulars,  ho  was  in  such  a 
hurry ;  but  old  Mr.  Thorneley's  been 
found  dead  in  his  room  this  mominjr, 
and  they  suspect  there  has  been  foul 
play.  Mr.  Griffiths — that's  the  clerk 
— was  going  off  to  Scotland  Yard. 
It's  a  terrible  thing,  an't  it,  sir,  to  be 
hurried  off  so  quick  ?  and  none  of  the 
best  of  lives  too,  if  one  may  believe 
what  folks  say.  It's  shocked  you,  sir, 
I  see ;  and  so  it  did  me,  for  I  thought 
of  Mr.  Atherton  and  what  a  blow  like 
it  would  be  to  him." 

Whiter  and  whiter  I  folt  my  face 
was  getting,  and  a  feeling  of  dead  sick- 
ness seized  me.  The  man  whom  1 
had  seen  and  spoken  with  but  such 
^(ivf  short  hours  since  lay  dead!  the 
secret  of  whose  life  I  possessed,  know- 
ing what  I  now  knew  of  him,  and  what 
had  been  left  untold  hanging.  like  a 
black  shadow  of  doubt  around  me ;  he 
was  gone  from  whence  there  was  no 
returnin;^, — ^lie  was  standing  face  to 
face  with  his  Creator  and  his  Judge ! 

By  tliia  time  Hardy  had  left  the 
room,  and  I  proceeded  hastily  to  dress 
myself,  feeling  that  more  was  coming 
than  I  wotted  of  then,  and  that  the 
fearful  storm  which  was  gathering 
would  quickly  burst. 

Scarcely  was  I  dressed  when  I 
heard  a  loud  double -kaock  at  the 
office-door,  and  directly  after  Hardy's 
voice  demanding  admittance.  I  open- 
ed my  door. 

"  Sir,  there  is  a  police-officer  who 
wishes  to  see  you  immediately." 

I  went  out  into  the  sitting-room.  A 
detective  in  plain  clothes  was  there; 
I  had  known  the  man  in  another 
business  formerly. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me, 
Jones  ?" 
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r'eaee. 


*'Yo!i  have  heard  of  Mr.  Thornc 
ley  b'iiiig  found  d^ad,  t^ir  ?" 

-  Yc- — znv  clerk  has  just  loll  inc. 
What  did  !i(i  die  of?'' 

"lie  was  pobfoncd,  Mr.  Kava- 
najrh." 

I  f«'lt  the  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
me  as  if  he  ould  reail  in  my  eoul  niid 
see  the  fi-arful  dread  therein.  I 
could  have  hurled  him  from  the 
win(lr)w. 

'^Who  is  puspectc'l  ?"  I  asked  as 
calmly  as  my  jnirched  touguc  would 
let  m?*  speak. 

Tiie  man  did  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion. 

'*  You  wcn^  with  him  last  evening, 
!*ir,  wi*re  you  not  ?" 

"  Gooil  Ivavens  I*'  I  exclaimcl, 
completely  thrown  off  my  puard ; 
'•  they  suii^ly  don't  suspei't  ///3  /*' 

**Not  that  Tm  aware  of,  sir;  but 
your  evidence  is  necessary,  since  you 


were  one  of  tlie  last  persons  wh 
bim  alive." 

"*  But  not  the  last,"  I  said,  stil 
to  the  fact  pointed  at.     ^  Air. . 
ton,  his  nephew,  was  with  him  a 
left.     I  met  him  going  there 
comer  of  Vere  street." 

There  was  a  peculiar  look  ( 
man*3  countenance — of  com]>ass 
me,  I  liad  almost  said. 

^'  Mr.  Kavanagh,  sir,  I  had 
have  cut  off  my  right  hand  tlia 
you  should  have  told  me  tk 
you've  both  been  kind  gentlw 
ine  and  mine.  J//*.  'Afhiri 
arrested  on  suspicvm  of  haei 
mhiistered  the  poison  to  his 
When  you  remember  where  y< 
him,  you  can  guess  what  jw 
dencc  will  be  acrainst  bim.  1 
Mr.  Hardy!     Help!" 

I  remember  nothing  more,  fo 
fallen  back  insensible. 


To    DC   COXTI5UKD. 


[0RI3INAX^] 

PEACE. 

*'  Not  as  the  world  glvcih  ?;ivo  I  unto  yon.*'— St.  Jomr  14th, 

Break  not  its  sleep,  the  faithful  grief,  still  tender ; 

God  gives  at  lenjjth  His  own  l)eloved  rest ; 
How  worn  tlic  Hufiferin^  brow  !  yet  those  meek  fingers 

Still  press  the  cross  of  patience  to  her  brexist. 

Stir  not  the  air  with  one  Rwoct,  lingering  cadence 

From  lile's  lair  priuie  of  love  and  hope  and  song ; 

SerciHT  airs,  from  martyr  hosts  celestial. 

To  that  high  trance  of  conquered  peace  belong. 


Hush  mortal  joy  or  wail,  hush  mortal  pagans  ; 

Ye  cannot  reach  that  Thabor  height  sublime 
When^  (io»rs  eternal  joy,  in  tranquil  vision. 

Seems  nearer  thou  the  sights  and  sounds  of  time* 
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S  BOMI  OF  THI  OUEBINB. 

who  are  familiar  with  the 
r  Eugenie  de  Gucrin,  know 
imguedoc,  near  the  towns  or 
f  Andiikc  and  Gaillae,  and 
rom  Toulouse,  there  is  an 
state  called  Lc  Cay  la;  but 
ir  little  more  than  this  of  the 
;re  Maurice  and  Eugenie  dc 
kssed  their  youth  in  the  quaint 
tiful  simplicity  that  stamped 
[us  with  so  marked  an  indi- 

»asantry  of  that  region  are 
0  old  habits  and  traditions, 
ncient  families  are  imbedded 
in  the  land,  says  Lamartine, 
lose  "Entretieus"  many  of 
il  details  arc  taken),  and  are 
'  common  consent,  because 
lu  is  merely  the  largest  ruin 
illage,  and  every  one  goes 
3  a  home  to  got  whatever  ho 
he  way  of  advice,  agricultu- 
nedicine  or  food, 
in  imagination  visit  the  Chd- 
jC  Cay  la,  as  it  was  in  the 
,  for  we  must  make  our  first 
ice  with  it  when  it  is  graced 
[uisitc  presence  of  those  two, 
les  are  fast  becoming  house- 
3  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
•ice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin. 
ot  like  one's  dream  of  an 
ftelf  this  spreading,  rcctangu- 
built  of  brick  and  stone  after 
3f  Henry  the  Fourth's  tune, 
ed  on  the  summit  of  a  shaq) 

There  is  little  to  distinguish 
)  great  farms  of  tlie  country 

a  half-ruined  portico,  pro- 
ir  tlie  flight  of  stone  steps,  a 
jret  and  the  grooves  of  a 


drawbridge,  over  wliich  the  ruthless 
hand  of  1793  has  effaced  the  ancient 
arms  of  the  Guerins.  The  great  flag- 
stones of  the  court-yard  were  loosened 
and  uprooted  long  ago  by  the  drainage 
from  the  stables,  and  in  the  angles  of 
the  wall  grow  holly  and  elder  bushes, 
not  too  aristocratic  to  take  root  in 
such  a  soil.  These  gates  stand  open 
always,  admitting  wayfarers  who  may 
wish  for  a  cup  of  water  from  the 
bucket  hanging  behind  the  door,  or 
for  a  plate  of  soup  to  eat,  sitting  in 
the  sunshine  on  the  broad  steps  that 
lead  down  into  tlie  court-yard  from  the 
kitchen,  an  important  department  in 
this  venerable  homestead. 

Within  doors  blazes  a  goodly  fire 
on  the  hearth,  a  whole  tree,  standing 
on  end,  sending  its  smoke  up  a  great 
chimney  through  which  daylight  is 
visible,  and  ready  to  give  a  comfort- 
able greeting  to  Jean,  or  Gilles,  or 
Romignieres,  when  they  come  to  talk 
of  corn  or  sheep  with  the  master,  they 
sitting  on  the  stone  settles,  built  into 
the  wall,  he  on  one  of  those  walnut 
arm-chairs  standing  between  the  kitch- 
en table  and  the  fireplace.  See  the  great 
copper  boilers  standing  round  the  wall, 
and  those  immense  soup-tureens,  orna- 
mented with  coarse  painting,  and  the 
big  dis}ies  for  the  fish  tliat  they  catch 
in  the  mill-pond  once  in  three  years. 

There  —  we  have  looked  long 
enough ;  pass  through  this  long  smoke- 
dried  corridor  to  the  dining-room, 
where  masters  and  servants  take  their 
meals  together,  excepting  on  state  oc- 
casions, the  menials  standing  or  sit- 
ting at  the  lower  end  of  the  unbleached 
cloth. 

Now  down  this  little  flight  of  steps 
to  the  salon,  which  is  all  white,  with  a 
large  sofa,  some  straw  chairs,  and  a 
table  with  books  upon  it.     Yes — ^here 
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■■>  '  .7  VI---.  an-i  th«»  picture  of  Ca 
'    .•■-".  .  r     !. -:*v!iirh  Eu'jriiii' ii?e]  to] 

-•-       •  i-     :•  :r  r.;i:  h-r  oliiMi*!.  woL-3. 

:  -  . . .  •■.'•■•'  r..v  ;  i-.iyinl  th;it  *oiuo  >}>ot5  r 
-I   ■:••:.';    r;     ".;  :'v.\r  Inxn  Iior  fW.>ck.  ami 

*  ..  •  :;:■  ■   i-     n'o -ir.-l — and  ji'jriin  shr-  Ik- 
_..  !v  c.v<  r  il.i-     h-r  lioll  inijlit  havo  a  soul 

:i.'    .  \|ir»?-  !:i  vi-r  i^iiiif  to  pns.-.     No  do 

::  .:i].-  !ir«»\v  in  t!;"?  irrvLii  >:?iti-  bi-il  tliai 

';•  -  M  n-l:int  ilf    (Tiirln   dii-il   at   inidiiiirl 

-  :.ri.l  J.  :ill.-  srciTi-l  (.t*  Apr:!.   1^19.     Ei 

-:  r-.  (iin'riii  lalli-n  asli*«*p  a:   lur  mother 

I .-:  r  <«f  tip'  a-i   tip'   spirit   p:Lri«.-il   away 

.     I'-.^a    iijMin  \n\vy    siitUTin?    holy.    >L    c 

-'..:;  I  I»!iiiKl  wak.'il  tin.*  littlt-  jjirl.     "  My 

:  "y  :!.«•  way,  ln'ar  tin*  prif.-r.  I  si^e  the  fj: 

■  •.,•••  h"  !•«  tlli's  ami  a  pah-  tao*-  Ki-.h'.-l 

/A  :r';\  illy*s  sIh'   wn^ti.'   sixt'.'on    v.-irs   i 

•V  i .' nails  Poor    little  soul!    slu*  awn 

:  l'.'.i::«"iiie  dou!)li'  n's])onsih;!iiy  of  rliil 

■•.  '-A  ilrop  cut.  lor  thi'  litilo  ^'l j:;:-yi'ar 

•:.  ■  vtlikf  riff  wa-s  Iut  rnn:h»  r'*  !  .r-.i  •^ 

-  ::!y  tin*         N«nv  ji  ilark  spinil  *::nro 

'.   ■  ;i--in.:j  tiirnf  It-ads  to   thr-  ]:.r,  ■  Ii: 

,-■•.!  =  :; If  (list   story,  and   ib-..-    winds 

v.      riii'  Several    landin'j-pla.'i    to   1 

'   n.>".v,  pan  o!'  ili,-  jinii-i.'  \vh-  :*'   ih- 

.  .     ■  i  h.-lr,  .-h  .1.. 

*  i"» --' d  Thi-s    !:  ill    is    tii'^    orti-d 

■.     :i'  i-;  rnun  tor  "rm-.t'i  of  dS:!r.  :•  ■• 

■     •.  ".iiiaLT  iiiori'  an  air  nf  Ln*a:i«l-":r  :La: 

V         '■  tai'i'  of     ill..*     fir;t';aJl.        T'.i'*    '■■! 

ri'iliiiir     x\ux\     d<'op     'wain-. 

:  ■  I  il'.iMr  *('arvid   wood,   tlw*-!*    p:;:n::r. 

•  ^.  <xy.\W'  tlio   paiii'l-,  and   that    hiicrt.- 

•     -i  ami  pifi'c  supported    on    si..O'^  t 

v.":   li-avi'  rail   np    lo  oiir  fancy   thr-  •! 

..-.l  pa^s  ^tati'ly    daniis    and    pnr.K' 

»•  •.-^'wz  f«»r  vi-ii.'d  \a^  C'ayla  for  tin-  h:ii 

'  .^ar*'  of  "Son.     Hm  tlnTO   is  a    rr-Jdt 

'  -'.ir-d  to  in  siorr  for  this  shatli.T'd. 

.  .'.  :v»  look  ho:is(»,  nioro  prociou:?  than 

•  •  I  an-hod  upon  ii  hy  any  (JiUTiii  of  t 
;r'".i  ami  tornth  century, 

•.  ■■..••as.  Suitrs  of  small  rof«ms  lead 

i.;;i  rin's  hall — here  is  the  room  that 

•.K  •<  loaded  sliars  with  her  yoiinjrer  si*! 

That  and.  n«\ar  by  is  the  vhamhrt 

.'  *'\    Ahne.  !Maurieo  sh'e])S   when  he  is 

v.v  Kioks  In  his  absence  it  is   her  m 

....  .,.T   ]i,..  ^]^^.  reads,  writes,  prays,  or 

.'    hod.  tin' windt»w-sill  to  listen  to  i 

..^.•••l     by  rip])linir  below  the  terrace, 

.    >*.'^  water  and   nijihtitigiUcs    and   all  t 
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ounds;  or  to  look  over  the 
>j  groves,  chestnut  trees,  and 
in  the  valley,  far  away  to 
Qtains  where  her  friend, 
e  Bayne,  lives  in  a  white 
ith  a  linden  tree  walk,  in  a 
f  ravines  and  waterfalls; — 
ve  indulged  long  enough  in 
ler  dream  of  Le  Cayla,  and 
I  to  a  picture  full  of  sober 
shadows. 

LA    CHENAIE. 

ttany,  within  a  few  hours, 
1  ftennes,  was  the  old  ftimily 
he  Lamennais,  where  about 
1830  Hugues  Filicit^  de  La- 
re  w  around  him  several  of  the 
nising  intellects  of  France,* 
view  of  establishing  a  new 
order,  that  should  meet  all 
ids  of  that  most  grasping  of 
the  nineteenth.  Montalem- 
rbert,  Sainte-Benvo,  Lacor- 
tohrbacher,  Combalot,  and 
ers  of  more  or  less  distinction, 
lates  or  frequent  visitors  in 
'hite  house  with  its  peaked 
X)f,  surrounded  on  every  side 
roods  that  were  full  of  beauty 
:  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
ibout  it  in  dusky-brown  mo- 
rhile  overhead  hung  the  grey, 
•eton  sky. 

Lamennais  passed  through 
the  struggles  of  his  giant 
low  in  its  action,  but  never 
mtil  it  had  reached  the  ex- 
lult  of  any  course  of  tlionght 
g.  Here,  at  fifteen  years  of 
x>k  retbge  with  his  brother, 
Lamennais,  to  think  out  the 
ies  that  clouded  his  faith  so 
tly  as  to  prevent  him  from  re- 
us first  communion  until  he 
ity-two  years  old ;  and  hither 
to  labor  over  the  task  he 
K)sed  to  himself,  of  procuring 

rbe  period  at  which  Ija  CliOna!e  became 
thete  celebrated  men  wo  have  been  un- 
•Uln. 

onal*  were  a  commercial  family  In  Dor- 
Med  durlnx  Uie  rei;;n  of  lK>iii!i  XVI. 
unennaiv,  the  teeond  tum^  rcfu.-'Inj;  to  bc- 
hant,  retired  to  La  Chdoaie,  and  prcpar- 
r  Um  prliMbood. 


the  banislmient  of  tyranny  and  snfier- 
ing  from  the  earth. 

At  the  time  Maurice  de  Gu^rin  • 
joined  the  little  circle  at  La  ChSnaie, 
Lamennais  had  reached  the  turning 
point  in  his  career.  After  preaching 
in  his  journal,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
prophet,  the  public  union  of  Catholicity 
and  democracy,  he  had  suffered  the 
mortification  of  finding  himself  obliged 
to  suspend  the  publication  of  L^Avemr. 
A  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  personal  considera- 
tion, convinced  him  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  support  from  the  Holy 
See,  and  he  returned  home  oppressed 
with  disappointment,  and  though  ap- 
parently submissive  to  the  decision  of 
his  superiors,  already  resolving  in  his 
mind,  perhaps  unconsciously,  plans  to 
crush  the  power  that  had  crushed  him. 
Those  around  hun  feared  that  ho 
would  die  of  grief.  One  day  he  said 
to  a  favorite  pupil,  Elie  de  Kertauguy, 
when  they  were  sitting  together  under 
one  of  the  Scotch  pines  behind  the 
chapel,  in  the  great  .spreading  garden  : 
"  There  is  the  place  where  I  wish  to 
rest,"  marking  out  on  the  grass  the 
form  of  a  grave  with  his  stick :  "  But 
no  tombstone  over  me — only  a  mound 
of  earth.  Oh  I  I  shall  be  well  off 
there." 

"If,''  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "he 
had  died  then,  or  in  the  following 
months,  if  his  heart  had  snapped  in 
its  hidden  struggle,  what  a  fair,  un- 
blemished memory  he  would  have  left, 
what  fiime  as  a  faithful  believer  (fidcle) 
a  hero— ahnost  a  martyr!  What  a 
mysterious  subject  of  meditation  and 
revery  to  those  who  love  to  contem- 
plate great  destinies  thwarted  ! "  And 
yet  even  then  Lamennais'  sufferings 
must  have  proceeded  more  from 
wounded  pride  than  from  disappointed 
philanthropy,  for  one  can  hardly 
imagine  a  sterner  course  of  tyranny 
than  that  of  forcing  dogmatically  upon 
Catholic  nations  a  theory  of  political 
freedom  that  would  have  thrown  half 


*  Vide  M.  SaiDte-DeiiTe*t  "  Notloe  for  Maorioe  dt 
Oufirin." 
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the  civiliy.cd  world  into  a  itatc  of  re* 
volution* 

A  striking  iK)int  in  'M,  Sainto 
Beuro'e  masterly  analysis  of  tlic  char- 
ftctor  of  lih  farmer  friend  is  the  sti'angc 
ooQtrust  offered  bj  the  double  nature 
of  Laineniiais^  who  always  leaned 
eoinpletely  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
without  any  gradation,  sometimes 
being  possessed  by  what  Buffon  calU, 
ia  speakiug  of  beasts  of  prey,  "a 
fionl  of  wrath ;"  and  again  filled  with 
a  sweetncftjj  and  t<?ndernes3  llmt  drevir 
little  ehlldren  to  him,  a  truly  fasclnat- 
ing  mood  ;  and  from  one  humor  to  the 
other  lie  would  pass  in  an  instimt. 

To  La  Ch^naic  and  to  the  influence 
of  this  wonderful  being,  ihh  compound 
of  pathetic  gentleness  and  combative 
obstinacy,  of  magnetism  and  repulsion, 
Gudrin  came  one  afternoon  early  in 
the  December  of  1832.  IL  Feli,  as 
Lamennais  waa  called  ia  hia  house- 
hold, where  ceremony  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  most  channing  relations  exist- 
ed between  old  and  young,  received 
him  very  cordially  in  hia  liitlo  private 
parlor^  which  waa  furnished  with  ono  * 
chair  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  The 
master  had  a  way  of  letting  the  per- 
son he  was  conversing  with  say  every- 
thing that  he  had  to  say  upon  a  subject 
without  interruption  (an  uncomlbrtable 
method,  by  the  way,  of  convincing 
one  of  the  paucity  of  one's  ideas),  and 
then  he  would  take  np  the  ma  Iter  him- 
self, and  speak  "  gravely,  profoundly,* 
luminously."  But  on  this  occasion  he 
gave  himself  up  frcnly  to  a  chat  upon 
all  sorts  of  subjects  cjil emulated  to  draw 
out  the  general  intelligence  of  his  new 
pupil — the  weather  in  Languedor:, 
^laurice's  travelUng  companion*,  hift 
age,  the  high  tides  at  Siiint  ^lalo,  Cal- 
deron,  oyster  fishing,  Catholic  poetry, 
Victor  Hugo,  the  most  remarkable 
fishes  on  the  coast  of  Brittany — all 
the  whUe  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the 
little  room,  presenting  a  singular  a[>- 
pearance  with  hi.^  a  mail,  slender  figure, 
clad  in  gn'y  fi*om  head  to  foot,  his 
oblong  head,  pale  complexion,  grey 
eyeg,  long  uo6e,  and  brow  fmrowed 
with  wrinkles* 


The  life  at  La  Cii 
Guerin's  taste  admirably^' 
perhaps  the  practice  of  mln;;' 
o'clock,  against  which  ever 
regulated  mind  must  rebel* 
his  great  enjoyraenta  was  Ui 
mass  in  the  quiet  httic  diap< 
the  terrace  in  the  garden.  ••  A 
fast,"  he  wrote  to  Eugiaiie,  «' 
butter,  and  bread  which  we  I 
make  it  more  appetizing  (ca 
rather  a  luxury  in  those  dayi " 
continent),  butter  plays  an  iiii 
part  in  the  meals.  Dinner  ti 
for  table,  with  coffee  and  Hqueui 
w^e  have  company,  is  scjisoucd 
rolling  fire  of  wit,  geuerally 
from  M.  Fell  —  whose  rm 
charming — vivid,  piercmg,  up 
and  innumerable.  IIis  gen 
capes  in  this  way  when  he  is 
work,  and  from  sublime  ho  I 
fascinating,*' 

In  studies,  Maurice  was  thr^ 
to  modem  languages,  Catholic 
phy,  and  the  hi^jtory  of  [»hi 
Each  pupil  had  a  room  to 
but   they   all   studied   in   a 
room    sitting    round     a     g< 
Their  recreations  consisted  in 
on  a  pond  close  by  the  hou^e, 
ing  walks  in  the  woods,  *<taflr 
]^L  Fi'li  marching  on  ahead 
a  battered  old   straw    hat 
great  men  love  to  shelter  thei 
tnous  head^  with.    They  had 
at  eight  o'clock  and  then  adjou, 
the  pleasant,  quaint  old  parlor, 
chess  and  backgammon   pa^el 
masters   longing  eyes, 
brow  and  putting  him  i 
Then  ho  would  throw  J 
inimcjisG   sofii   tliat   ^tu 
grandmother's   portrait, 
absorbed  into  the  threadbare  i 
velvet,  except   the   little    heai 
rolling  restlessly   from  side  I 
with  eyes  gleaming  like  fire-flic 

Y«  eodt  \  how  he  m  L 

What  treasures  of  wit,  hnn 
ccdot<"%  analysis,  and  broad  [^ 
tion  poured  from  that  horn  of] 
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liiin- 

..■  fii-t 

.  'V  pupil 

■  ;;:;.!    La 

\\\-  mo;5t  dc- 
•  t  {\\v  cxperi- 
■  II  joiirnc}',  and 
•lial   way   the 
(!i'3  young  men 
'    excepting    poor 
;  -ilout  among  the 
•  is,  painfully  con- 
;ind  distrustful  of 
confess,    with    all 
[i.ithy    for    our    lif- 
ivrvcrvcd  mien,   in 
fcouthom    eyes    and 
:licro  was  a  magno- 
completely     M.   do 
on    from     the     di*- 
sation,  and   as   soon 
ended,  he    obtain (m1 
through     Elie     do 
idsome,  giHed  yoiith 
•ittany,    passionately 
^nnai;!,  and  coin[)iis- 
vc    to    Gut  Tin,    re- 
did most  of  llui  in- 
enaie,  as   a   refined 
nt  member  of  their 

I,  who  m  twenly-four 
I  Jlaurice's  re.ie:-\(», 
!e,  seen  his  journal, 
stances  of  his  unre- 
Ille.  de  Bavne,  luid 
on  of  a  friendsliip 
oken  to  the  day  of 
"What  days,  and 
ure  lh''se  two  yoinig 
and  together,  guided 


:\'  ir  older  and  more  experienced 

Mil,  Ilippolyte  de  La  Morvonnais 

f'lVMpient  visitor  at   La  ChJnaie), 

.1.1)  had  been  to  Grasmere  to  visit 

W'ur.lsworth,  and  come  home  imbued 

with  ven?ratioa  for  '' Les  Lakistes" 

(  riu?  Lake  Poets.).     Tliere  camo  to  be 

:i  mania  among  the  three  friends  for 

describing  in   homely    language   the 

simplest  domestic  details,  which  tliey 

considered  it  a  triumph  in  art  to   be 

able  to  give  in  a  rhythm  so  dubious 

that  none  but  the  initiated  could  tell 

whe*her  it   was   meant  for  prose  or 

verse. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  Gu6rjn 
gave  evidence  of  the  peculiar  strength 
and  weakness  of  his  style,  tlic  vague- 
ness and  looseness  of  his  verse,  tlie 
faultless  harmony  of  his  prose,  which 
is  as  pure  as  air,  free  from  t!io  least 
touch  of  provincialism  or  mannerism ; 
and  yet,  in  the  simple  fervor  of  its 
revelations  of  the  secrets  that  nature 
poured  into  his  attentive  ear,  wc  are 
reminded  of  the  sweet  pipings  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  as  dear  old  Cliristo- 
pher  North  interprets  them  to  us. 
Through  him  we  see  and  hear  trees 
wave  and  waters  flow,  birds  sing  and 
winds  sigh  in  the  woods,  and  without 
lK»ing  disturbed  by  monil  infeixMices 
and  philosophical  conclusions.  And 
surely,  when  beauty  comes  to  us  so 
l)ure  and  fresh  and  unlarnir-hod,  she 
may  be  left  to  teach  her  own  lessons, 
which  come  to  us  so  softly  too  from 
her  lips. 

The  months  that  IMaurlce  spent  at 
La  Ch'*'naie  were  not  especially  fruit- 
ful to  him,  except  in  the  sad  expen- 
cnces  that  tended  to  develop  his 
moral  strength.  But  for  Morvonnais 
and  lilarzan,  he  would  have  remained 
quite  unappreciated,  for  I^amennais, 
who  gave  the  tone  to  the  household, 
was  too  much  "absorbed  in  his  apoc- 
alyptic social  visions  "*  to  be  conscious 
of  the  jewel  that  glittered  before  hid 
eyes.  Lamennais  was  a  logician,  a 
philosopher,  a  passionate  and  fanatical 
worker.    Gucrin  was  a  man  of  ex- 
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ill"  ••iv!ll/.«';l  worM  into  ii  sl;it(?  of  ro- 

Voluiio!!. 

A  sfrik'.n;:^  p'>int  in  M.  Siiintc- 
Ijiii\<''s  iij.Hti'ilv  ;»!i:ilv>isor  tin?  duir- 
ai-l'-rnf  lii^  l'i)j'n'-r  IVimili^  !licslnm«fo 
r'»ii:ia'l  «i'.riMl  l>v  lli«*  «li»:ibli.' natiiro 
of  Lam  iiMui.-.  who  always  leaned 
coiMj-.l  I'-ly  lo  one  >\(h  or  the  otluT, 
v.i:ii.,:if  iv\y  ;rr.:.l:i!i)n,  soinclimcij 
Iwlii^r  po..:.  :,..il  by  w !iat  BufToii  calls, 
i'.i  .'!>:iM'i;r  of  l)"a-t.<  of  fiiTv,  *'ii 
"'ml  iti"  v»ia.li:"  ami  a.^Miii  (illi'd  with 
:i  .-\vr(  'ne  ^,  :in«l  i«  lulcriiv'sj*  that  drew 
l!it!«'  «!i!|.Irr;i  lo  hiii),  a  truly  fa*oinat- 
iii;4  in..:;! :  aii'l  ihtiii  one  humor  to  thr 
o:liir  Ir*  v.Mil  1  jKi--;  in  an  instant. 

T»  La  (■!:v:iaiiand  to  the  influenr' 
of  tiiis  woail  I'liil  b«'ing,  this  componir^ 
of  paJinli.'  'ijallini-s  and  combaliv. 
<.'»:Iaafy,  o!"  nia^rnciisni  and  rcpulsi**- 
(Jm'iin  viiuv  o:i.;  aOa'rnoon  oarh 
i!i-  I),'!.;.ailM.r  of  is:{2.     M.  I'Vli". 
Lainennaii   was   c:illed  in   his  ho'i 
IioIjI,  uh  r.'  (•<  Ti-aiony  was  laid  :i  "  ' 
;ind  till'  \i\U'\  «-!iarniing  relations  e-' 
«' 1  biiv.riii  till  an  1   youn^r.  r*-'"' 
Mia  MTV  r  .?«li.illy  in  liis  liftle  |i,i 

jiarlor,  whi.  !i  w;i-  furnirihefl  wi'h 

eliair  and   a  elust   of  drawer.-:. 

ni.i-^lcr  had  a  way  of  h-lliu;^  th- 

:?o:i  hi.'  wa.i  eo:iv».'rsin«»  with  sa\  • 

thin;^that  h..'  had  to  say  upon  a 

witlion!  iaU-rrnption  (annneea.  ' 

nn'thr.il,   by   tin*    Avay,  of   ••.>-!• 

<»n<'  of  ih"  jiaiu'Ity  of  o'\t''<  LI 

fiii-n  h;'  w«)uld  lake  uptli«"  .ai' 

self,  an«l  sj)*  ak  *•  p^rav«dy,  |.i«- 

Inininoush."     Hut  on  thi    ••■ 

<ravf  hini-'lf  np  freely  t-*  .    ■ 

:ill  .-oris  of  sii]»jiM'ls  eal  'a'.-. 

out  tin-  jr.'iifral  intelli/t '  . 

pupil — !lir?    wi'atlu?r    ia 

]SL'i!!rice's    (rav(dii»i;x  <'0!.ii 

a;:«',  IIk*.  hi;ih  tides  at  S-  1 

dtTon,  oysler  iislibi^,  ('.-. 

Vlclor    IIu;:o,    th«'     n;"  • 

fishrs  on   the   etja-t  '-f 

the  while   hurryin<i   t- 

litlle  r«)oni,  pns<  iilin'j    . 

pi-araneo  with  hi-  snia'l. 

clad   in   frn^y   iVt'Oi  1  • 

oblong   head,    |»al«-    •• 

evts,   h»'iJ^  mne,  unil 

with  wrinkles. 


Thr. 
Gurri 
peril  .-J 
oVl.M 
regu 
his 
nr: 
th 

i'.: 

1- 


.  '  imiuim  o!  I'^J 

._  :iivdi>  rt'li^noU?  ^ 

«.•  pupils  were  rt^* 

.  ^Lvfe  thoy  o»uv.v.'3 

;.:  r  the  supcrvifV' 

l.nieiinui:*.     M.  ^ 

_2  ill  lie  army  wi\]h 

.  I'.'foated  jieneral. 

.  --.li**inglii- handed 

:«.:.    He  chanj!;od 

-.•  10  F.  Lameuuii) 

.   A   denioeraey   (s: 

r"i:'iiers),  as  he  hud 

-.ureh,   a    wand-> 

_.  -j-.r?  the  world  at 

-  J  .uid  oppn-dsion.    ! 

•i'ljjed  by  the  jKilit 

-..«•'.'  ill  the  la<t   six 

J,  -^n  he  adopted  '•  ( '/ 

."  •    whalever    that 

-jl.l  he,  ••men   feel 

-I'-vIled  to  iinlto  thr 

.    ^Ai  they  return  lo  C 

.  o.-:*?  suppose   that  il 

..  .'*«ri?iianity  whieh  pre 

.    .-  :liO  name  of  Cuthoru 

^  .a.»  revolution  of  '18 

-^iT   the  birth  of  liber 

.    :«  d'Etat"  he  reeeivei 

.-  ji  his  own  person. 

-  ride,  he  betook  liimst' 

.*.  r.  I  translated  the  '•  1) 

...;  r  then  **  feeling  wiili 

— -^-taining  thought,"  he 

.-ly-ihird  year,  after  an 

T  weeks,  leaving  these 

*  .ill:  *•  I  will  be  buried 

•    r.  and  like  the  poor.     I 

•.»aing  over  my  grave,  i 

IK" ;  nor  will  I  have  my 

-  ...i  into  any  church.'* 

.  a  in  l*ei-e  la  Chaise,  an 
.  '.dessing  was  uttered  ovei 

-  .\or  Liunennais!     What  i 
vfj-ibihties  were  shattered 

AaJ  ^Liurice,  what  wer 

A*:'.*  when  the  door  of   1 

.•      :  2.'jd  behind  him  ? — the  '• 

a     lia^j"'  he  called  it,  but  ther 

^  *  Lamartine. 
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his  mind  stored  witli  the  prints  of 
ncarlj  Lilf  a  century  of  philosophic 
research  and  observation  of  men  and 
thing?!  Ilis  voice  varied  with  his 
words  from  grave  to  gay,  and  now 
and  then  came  lonpj  peals  of  Blirill 
laughter,  more  derisive  perhaps  than 
mirthful.  •*That  is  our  man/"  Baid 
Maurice  proudly,  after  describing 
Rich  an  evening ;  that  evening  per- 
haps when  his  own  attractions  eclipsed 
iLe  master's  brilliancy  in  tlie  estima- 
tkmofono  who  saw  him  for  the  fm^-t 
time— iL  de  ^Lirzan,  a  former  pupil 
of  Laraeanai.^,  who  n.' visited  La 
Qii-naic  Oil  the  ISlh  of  December, 
1832. 

M.  FC'li  was  in  one  of  his  most  do- 
Bghlful  moods,  recounting  the  expori- 
tnccs  of  his  late  Italian  journey,  and 
tewing  out  in  his  genial  way  the 
ten  observations  of  the  yonng  men 
shoal  him — of  all  excepting  pot)r 
Manricc,  who  stood  silent  among  the 
kppefiil,  eager  talkcra,  painfully  con- 
wioiui  of  himself  and  distrustful  of 
^R,  we  mu^t  confess,  with  all 
■fiociionate  sympathy  for  our  hc- 
^  But  in  his  rcGerved  mien,  in 
ni«  expres«iivc  southern  eyes  and 
intellectual  face,  there  was  a  magiio- 
^  tliat  won  completely  M.  d<,» 
Marzan's  attention  from  the  dn- 
^fe  of  conversation,  and  as  soon 
•8  the  evening  ended,  he  obtaii:c?d 
tt  intioductlou  through  Elie  d<^ 
ftrtauguy,  a  handsome,  gifted  yo:ith 
^  Lower  Brittany,  passionatoly 
*Toted  (o  Lamcnnais,  and  comjias- 
■Wuitely  attentive  to  Gut'rin,  ro- 
pitiiijg  him,  as  did  most  of  the  iu- 
Jtci  of  La  Chenaic,  as  a  refined 
•**  Tery  inefficient  member  of  their 
ditle. 

Sot  so  Marzon,  who  in  twenty-four 
TOshad  thawed  Maurice's  reserve, 
*oa  his  confidence,  seen  his  journal, 
••^ri  the  circumstances  of  his  unre- 
jnited  love  for  Mile,  dc  Bayne,  and 
W  the  foundation  of  a  friendship 
that  huted  unbroken  to  the  day  of 
Gaerin's  death.  AVliat  days,  and 
'Ughts  too,  of  rapture  these  two  yonng 
foeii  used  to  spend  together,  guided 


by  their  older  and  more  experienced 
friend,  Ilippolytc  de  La  Mo^^•onna^3 
(a  frequent  visitor  at  La  Chonaie), 
who  had  been  to  Grasmere  to  visit 
"Wordsworth,  and  come  home  imbued 
with  veneration  for  "  Les  Lakistes " 
(The  Lake  Poets.).  There  camo  to  bo 
a  mania  among  the  three  friends  for 
describing  in  homely  language  the 
simplest  domestic  details,  which  tliey 
considered  it  a  triumph  in  art  to  be 
able  to  give  in  a  rhythm  so  dubious 
that  none  but  the  initiated  could  tell 
whe*her  it  was  meant  for  prose  or 
verse. 

Ev(m  at  this  early  period,  Guerin 
gave  evidence  of  the  peculiar  strength 
and  weakness  of  his  style,  the  vague- 
ness and  looseness  of  his  verse,  the 
faultless  harmony  of  his  i)rose,  which 
is  as  pure  as  air,  free  fi'om  the  least 
touch  of  provincialism  or  mainierism ; 
and  yet,  in  the  simple  fervor  of  its 
revelations  of  the  secrets  that  nature 
poured  into  his  attentive  ear,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  sweet  pipings  of  the 
Ettrick  Shephei'd,  as  dear  old  Christo- 
pher North  interprets  them  to  us. 
Through  him  we  sec  and  liear  trees 
wave  and  waters  flow,  birds  sing  and 
winds  sigh  in  the  woods,  and  without 
being  disturbed  by  moral  infereiioes 
and  philosophicjil  conclusions.  And 
surely,  when  beauty  comes  to  us  so 
punj  and  fresh  and  untarnished,  sh<! 
may  Ixj  left  to  teach  her  own  lessojis, 
which  come  to  us  so  softly  too  from 
her  lips. 

The  months  that  Mnirice  spent  at 
La  Ch'!'naie  were  not  especially  fruit- 
ful to  liim,  except  in  the  sa<l  experi- 
ences that  tended  to  develop  his 
moKil  strength.  But  for  Morvonnais 
and  IVLirzan,  he  would  have  remained 
quite  unapprcciated,  for  Lamennais, 
who  gave  the  tone  to  the  household, 
was  too  much  "  absorbed  in  his  apoc- 
aly])tic  social  visions  "*  to  be  conscious 
of  the  jewel  that  glittercd  before  his 
eyes.  Lamennais  was  a  logician,  a 
philosopher,  a  passionate  and  fanatical 
worker.    Guerin  was  a  man  of  ex- 
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Of  Dnamen  and  Workers. 


venation  with  those  marvels  of  wit 
and  brilliancy^  tlie  talkers  of  Paris ; 
but  we  liave  to  do  with  him  only  as 
(he  baiiiKlHtd  recluse,  the  exile  from 
La  ChOuaie  * 

"  Paris,  Feb.,  1834. 
^  O  God  I  close  my  eyes,  keep  me 
from  seeing  all  this  multitude,  whose 
presence  rouses  in  me  thoughts  so  bit- 
ter   and    discouraging.      As  I  pass 


through  it,  let  me  be  dea 
inaccessible  to  the  im 
overwhelm  me  wh^i 
crowd ;  set  before  my  ey 
some  vision  of  the  tlu: 
field,  a  valley,  a  moor, 
Val,  something  in  natur 
with  eyes  fastened  up 
forms,  and  pass  on  wit! 
suffering." 


From  tho  Month. 

OP  DREAMERS  AND  WORKERS. 


Nraslt  all  men  arc  bom  either 
dreamers  or  workers  ;  not  perhaps  only 
tho  one  or  only  tlic  other,  but  one  of 
these  two  points  is  the  centre  of  their 
OBcilhition.  Like  a  pendulum,  they 
can  move  only  so  far  towanl  their  op- 
posite, some  mon?,  some  less ;  but,  like 
tho  jH'ndulum,  they  invariably  return 
to  their  centre.  Do  wo  not  all  know 
some  man  with  abstracted  eye,  h'gh, 
retreating  forehead,  rather  rofined  and 
often  slightly  attenuated  frame  and 
features,  and  placidly  resolute  in  dtv 
meanor,  who  has  held  the  same  i>osi- 
tiou  in  tho  opinion  of  his  fellow-men, 
or,  it  may  Ik?,  luis  occujjied  the  eanio 
l)onch  on  the  Sunday  quietly  for  twenty 
years  or  more  ?  He  is  a  8i>ecinion  of 
the  extreme  type  of  dreamers— vci>- 
erative,  mystical,  and  benevolent ;  but 
to  all  appearance  practically  useless, 
helpless,  and  inert.  Viewed  physio- 
lo«rically,  these  men  are  cliiefly  fair- 
haireil  and  of  the  ner^'ous  lymphatic 
tom)H'nuueut ;  sometimes  this  is  com- 
binoil  with  tho  bilious  temj>crament, 
and  in  such  Oi^es  (to  some  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  liartioularly  to 
allude)  they  Ihvoiuo  remarkable  cha- 
racters. It  has  Nvn  sjiid  that  the 
ix*ligion  natural  to  dnwrners  is  a  mild 
Tonn  of  Buddhism ;  but  this  is  pri>- 
U\blY  Invause  most  Buddhists  are 
dn\4mors  and  mvstios  in  the  highest 
dognv.  One  thing  ;s  oertiiin,  dream- 
ew  are  ia  |Mlitii*s  oiihor  ciMist- n'ative 
or  Utopian*  and  in  t\^%iou  are  little 


disposed  either  to  rejc 
have  been  taught  orto  h 
to  do  so.  It  they  luivo 
as  Catholic?,  mild  and  dc 
they  live  and  die ;  if  a 
they  are  unusually  genth 
and  oppose  alike  refon 
be  innovations,  and  im 
would  bo  reforms.  A  i 
by  faith,  thus  resting  on 
has  at  times  an  apparen 
to  a  dreamer.  It  is  not 
this  paper  to  point  out  t 
wide  as  it  indeed  is.  : 
tho  subject  of  wonder 
about  their  absence  of  i 
lated  of  them  that  the^ 
meals,  start  on  a  journey 
hats,  walk  with  their  c) 
over  precipices,  ride  on  t 
sticks,  and  are  surprised 
not  demanded  of  them  for 
There  is  no  occasion  I 
these  preposterous  tales, 
there  an?  many  very  cui 
foctly  woU-autlienticated 
straction  of  mind  so  enti 
catastrophes  both  painful 
To  these  men  their  rea 
dream,  their  working-daj 
interruption  and  annoyar 
in  heart  mystics^  and  onl 
tain  aoiivity  of  bniin  i 
proolaim  themselves  as 
possess  great  store  of  ha| 
thorns  vivos.  owiniT  to  Htu 
of  airiu^r  less  thion  oUh 
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tial  and  golden  rewards  which 
[le  unrest  of  the  world.  They 
3  unseen  and  mysterious  better 
16  visible  and  sensuous,  and 
in  general  barter  any  amount 
net  and  limited  reality  for  in- 
prospects;  so  that  the  single 
>f  wan  and  dying  light,  which 
m  the  edge  of  the  dark  horizon, 
precious  to  them,  as  suggest- 
finity,  than  any  view  which 
•e  offered  of  noble  cities  or  fer- 
ins.  Almost  all  things  are  to 
ymbolical.  No  action  is  in 
lought  simply  what  it  seems  to 
it  there  is  about  every  deed 
led,  circumstance  encountered, 
son  passed,  a  secret  sense  of 
r  prescience,  of  brightness  or 
low.  Light  becomes  a  senti- 
dling  up  images  of  corre^pond- 
iance  and  beauty,  but  especially 
9  that  early  morning  light  which 
while  yet  sleeping,  to  float  in 
world,  as  opposed  to  the  fading 
of  departing  day.  Darkness, 
sometimes  lends  a  sense  of 
bot  more  often  is  peopled  by 
-a  realm  of  shadows  and  sha- 
delights,  all  called  into  being, 
governed,  and  colored  by  the 
T  in  his  dream.  The  many 
ens  between  brightness  and 
have  each  their  especial  fasci- 
for  dreamers,  who  are  in  this 
as  discriminative  and  fanciful 
Jews,  who,  in  olden  times,  dis- 
ced two  kinds  of  twilight :  the 
twilight,  or  crepusculum  of  the 
id  ravens'  twilight,  or  the  cre- 
im  of  the  nighL  In  truth,  their 
;y  18  to  behold  all  actual  tilings 
ions,  and  to  consider  the  spirit- 
d  unseen  world  as  the  only 
e :  thus,  in  the  cloudy  mantle 
(tant  reverie  they  hide  all  the 
i  infirmities  of  humanity,  and 
r  in  the  **  golden  sleep  of  hal- 
liet  apart  fif>m  the  everlasting 
of  life."  For  when  a  man  can 
ilj  on  an  uncomfortable  pole, 
e  Indian  mystic,  and  say  ^<  I 
Universe,  and  the  Universe  is 
0  has  aUained  to  the  greatest 


conceivable  height  and  perfection  of 
dream-life.  From  the  age  of  Plato  to 
our  own  times  dreamers  have  been 
bom  perpetually  among  the  sons  of 
men.  St.  John  is  claimed  by  them  as 
being  the  most  profound  and  loving 
mystic  ever  given  to  the  world.  There 
have  been  countless  others  ;  we  need 
not  add  a  list  of  names;  those  of 
Swedenborg,  Boehmen,  and  Irving, 
will  occur  to  the  memory  as  represent- 
ing one  class  of  dreamers.  These 
leaders  are,  as  one  might  predict,  re- 
garded with  the  extreme  veneration 
cliaractcristic  of  the  order.  Indeed, 
of  some  it  may  be  chronicled,  as  it 
was  of  the  ancient  deities,  Bud- 
dha, etc,  "  Once  a  man,  now  a  God !" 
In  general,  dreamers  have  tenant- 
ed our  madhouses  rather  than  filled 
our  prisons ;  if,  however,  they  do 
commit  crimes,  they  are  serious 
ones.  Religious  and  political  assas- 
sinations have  been  commonly  the 
fruits  of  mad  dreamers.  In  the  ranks 
have  been  numbered  many  holy  men, 
and  as  a  rule  they  have  influenced 
mankind  rather  by  the  example  of 
their  life  and  the  te^tching  of  their  pen 
than  by  busy  practical  action.  Only 
certain  professions  and  occupations 
are  suitable  for  dreamers.  In  the 
olden  times  they  were  poets,  shep- 
herds, prophets,  soothsayers,  diviners, 
alchemists,  rhabdomantists.*  In  these 
days  they  are  by  rights  clergymen, 
authors,  poets,  phikmthropists,  and, 
philosophers.  If  they  enter  trade 
they  commonly  end  in  the  Gazette  ;  and 
placed  in  positions  of  authority,  where 
severity  of  discipline  has  to  be  ex- 
ercised, they  are  uniformly  unsuccess- 
ful ;  in  situations  of  trust,  they  are  in- 
variably single-hearted  and  faithfuU 
but  in  every  place  and  at  all  times 
they  are  the  most  frequent  victims  of 
fraudulent  representations  and  impu- 
dent imposture.  A  certain  number  of 
the  priesthood  among  all  nations,  gen- 
tle,   speculative,     and    saintly    men, 

♦  fid^Sof^a  rod;  men  who  undertook,  and 
in  certain  nnenlightened  regiona  do  etiil  under- 
take, to  discover  wells  of  water,  veint  of  miner- 
als, or  hidden  treatnres  of  money  and  Jewels, 
by  means  of  dlTiiUng-roda. 


hftTe  been  of  this  order;  weaving 
tlieir  work  iiud  their  dreximg  together 
into  a  fair  fabric  of  many  colors,  uliich 
if  it  socins  to  ordinary  e  jefl  shadowy 
and  wmubstantial  as  the  mist,  h  yet, 
like  the  air,  ehistic,  solid,  ami  cnpablo 
of  resisting  a  very  heav>^  pressure. 
Idpftlists  are,  however,  rarely  formid- 
ablt*  in  action  unles3  the  bilious  m 
kirgely  transfused  in  their  tempera- 
ment* Tbey  then  become  mission- 
aries and  martyrs ;  patriots*  revolu- 
tionisb,  fanatics;  they  head  revoln- 
lions,  plan  massacres,  overthrow  mon- 
archies, and  shatter  creeds.  Peter 
the  Hermit,  John  of  Ley  den,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  order. 

The  workers  bom  into  the  world 
are  widely  different  in  temperament 
and  disposition,  and  antagonistic  in 
principles,  sentiment,  and  action.  They 
eoasist  botb  of  those  who  work  with 
their  hands  alone,  and  of  tho^e  who 
work  up  into  a  practical  form  the  re- 
veries and  speculative  schemes  of  the 
dreamers,  Physiologicjilly  viewed, 
the  extreme  type  of  the  worker  ex- 
Inbits  most  frequently  tbe  bullet-shaped 
head,  square  jaw,  muscular,  thick  neck, 
large  chest  di?vclopment,  and  elemental 
hand,  commonly  also  the  sanguine, 
sanguine-nervous,  or  aanguine-bi lions 
tem|jerament»  They  have  an  irresist- 
ible propensity  to  do,  to  acquire,  to 
conquer  or  invade  j  they  arc  fertile  in 
resource,  opulent  in  stratagem,  full  of 
quarrel,  and  essentially  aggresisive- 
A  contest  is  to  them  an  occasion  of 
inexplicable  delight ;  and  naturally 
dedicated  to  action,  they  are  as  ynable 
10  conceive  of  disappuintmetU  as  the 
other  class  are  to  resist  that  which  ia 
or  seems  to  be  their  destiny.  They 
become  engineers,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, inventors,  mighty  htmters, 
soldiers,  sailors,  pioneers,  emigrants, 
Toogh-nders,  pugilists,  smugglers, 
ai^ronauts,  acmlmts,  and  celebrated 
performers  in  travelling  circuses  and 
memigeries,  lion- tame n?,  snakc-chann- 
ers,  rat-catchers,  burglars,  tliieves,  and 
high w a vmen .  Th ey  are  gam okce per? , 
and  devote  their  lives  to  circumvent 
and  slnve  in  mortal  strife  witti  poach - 


nights 


era ;  or  they  are  poai 
their  days  and 
against  and  harassing  and  thn 
the  gamekeepers.  As  derg}'n; 
are  most  ha  I'd- working,  zciih 
excellent,  but  also  the  most  i 
some  and  intolerauL  Wh< 
come  on  to  the  caith  as  youngi 
bcfs  of  the  aristocracy,  wh 
neither  dig,  tnwle,  nor  light  in  l 
and  have  not  tbe  wherewithal 
racehorses  and  hunters,  thej  q 
army  or  navy,  and  there  in  ' 
peace,  when  no  legitimate  oui 
sents  Itself  for  tbe  expenditure^ 
energies,  they  form  a  very  ini 
nate  and  turbulent  item  of  the 
tion.  The  lower  classes  of  th 
crs  who  cannot  get  work,  then 
against  the  upper  classes,  wh< 
the  same  predicament ;  and  we 
result  in  the  perpetual  placai 
some  journals  and  newspaper* 
plorable  blackguardism  in  hig 
Three  parts  out  of  five,  or 
larger  projMjrtion,  of  the  Axig]( 
population  are  composed  of  < 
as  opposed  to  dreamers;  ft 
seethmg  unquiet  mass  of  111 
known  and  desciibed  by  some 
as  our  •*  dangerous  classes  '  u 
entirely  recruited  from  their 
Many  centuries  ago  they  were  " 
pirates,  and  border  robbers 
scoured  the  geas,  made  raidsi 
the  cattle,  and  levied  black-mail 
they  were  crusaders,  for  thoTi^rl 
the  Hermit  was  a  dre^v 
crs  were  workers;  suJ 
destroyed  monasteries ;  and  i 
days  they  have  made  railrcM 
abolished  the  corn-laws-  But, 
theless,  the  men  who  first  built  d 
and  dwelt  in  monasteries,  and 
ered  the  mysterious  agency  b] 
the  engine  was  to  do  ita  wor 
not  workers,  but  dreamers,  ma 
reviled  in  their  day  as  visional 
enthusiasts.  Where  a  dreame 
have  been  an  alchemist,  a  moder 
er  finds  his  mission  to  be  a  gold* 
where  one  is  a  shepherd,  tbe  ol 
be  a  hunter  or  trapper  >*Hi 
works  that  he  may 
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ond  dreams  how  he  sholl  arise 
Ilk. 

dreamers  among  men  select  as 
the  workers  among  women,  or 
srhaps  more  often)  selected  bj 
and  vice  verses  It  is  the  old 
I  law  of  nature — ^thc  duality 
ing  all  things,  types,  and 
,  man  and  woman,  positive  and 


nc^tive,  matter  and  spirit,  reason  and 
faith  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  gentle  scorn 
which  dreamers  cherish  for  workers, 
and  the  undisguised  contempt  with 
which  workers  regard  dreamers,  so 
they  will  continue  to  exist  side  by  side 
until  the  day  comes  when  the  worker 
can  work  no  more,  and  theulreamer 
shall  have  dreamer*  'or  the  last  time. 


MISCELLANY. 


Old  Church  at  Chelsea,  England, — 
H.  Bumell  read  a  paper  before 
tish  Archo&ological  Society  lately, 
1  Old  Church  of  Chelsea.  The 
1,  with  the  chauntries  north  and 
)f  it,  are  the  only  portions  of  an- 
Tork  left.  The  north  chauntr}', 
the  Manor  Chauntry,  once  con- 
the  monuments  of"  the  Brays, 
i  very  imperfect  condition,  hav- 
Jtt  destroyed  or  removed  to  make 
or  those  of  the  Gervoise  family, 
remains,  however,  an  ancient 
n  the  floor.  Of  the  south,  or 
•hauntry,  he  stated  that  the  mon- 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  re- 
from  it  to  the  chancel ;  and  the 
ry  had  been  occupied  by  the 
lents  of  the  Georges  family,  now 
noved,  displaced,  and  destroyed, 
int  showed  that,  notwithstanding 
rrent  contrary  opinion,  founded 
•rey's  assertion,  the  More  monu- 
>  the  original  one  for  w^hich  Sir 
I  More  himself  dictated  the  epi- 
Mr.  Bumell,  the  architect  of  the 
ements  eflfectcd  subsequently  to 
wke  positively  as  to  the  non-cx- 
of  a  crypt  which  conjecture  had 
ander  the  3Iore  Chauntry.  The 
aon  of  the  west  end  of  the 
before  it  was  enlarged  in  1G60, 
id  west  of  Lord  Dacre's  tomb, 
north  side  of  the  chancel  an 
y,  and  on  the  south  a  piscina 
and,  coeval  with  the  chuucel 
fourteenth  century).  The  arch 
1  the  More  Chauntry  and  the 
is  a  specimen  of  Italian  work- 
) — dated  1528— a  date  confirm- 
;he  objects  represented  in  the 
dmaments,  those  objects  being 
ed  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
[t  ifl  a  remarkably  early  instance 
86  of  Italian  architecture  in  this 


coimtry.  In  a  window  of  this  chapel, 
then  partly  bricked  up,  was  found  in 
the  brickwork  in  1858  remains  of  the 
stained  glass  which  once  filled  it.  The 
body  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was,  accord- 
ing to  Aubrey,  interred  in  this  chapel, 
and  his  head,  after  an  exposure  of  four- 
teen days,  testifying  to  the  passers-by  on 
London  Bridge  the  remorseless  cruelty 
of  Ucnry  VIII.  and  his  barbarous  insen- 
sibility, was  consigned  to  a  vault  in  St. 
Dunstan's  Cliurch,  Canterbury.  It  was 
seen  and  drawn  in  that  vault  in  1715. — 
Header, 

New  ArUsian  Well  in  Paris. — ^A  third 
artesian  well  is  now  being  added  to  the 
two  which  Paris  has  already.  Already 
the  perforation  has  reached  the  depth 
of  eighty-two  metres,  being  twenty 
metres  below  the  sea-level.  Before 
reaching  this  point,  considerable  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  overcome  in  the  shape 
of  intermediate  sheets  of  water,  which 
form  a  series  of  subterranean  lakes. 
The  first  of  these  was  kept  in  its  bed 
by  means  of  a  strong  iron  tube  driven 
peq>endicularly  through  it;  that  which 
followed  received  wooden  palings,  and 
the  subsequent  stratum  being  clay,  the 
masonry  was  continued  without  diffi- 
culty to  about  five  metres  above  sea- 
level.  But  at  this  point  a  layer  of 
agglomerations  was  reached,  which  let 
a  great  deal  of  water  escape.  It  thus 
l.>ecame  necessary  to  have  again  recourse 
to  pumps :  those  employed  were  in  the 
aggregate  of  20  horse-power.  Owing 
to  the  bad  nature  of  this  stratum,  it 
was  resolved  to  protect  the  perforation 
by  a  revetement  of  extraordinary  thick- 
ness; and  in  order  that  the  well  might 
preserve  its  diameter  of  two  metres  not- 
withstanding, the  upper  part  has  hai.1 
to  be  widened  in  proportion,  so  as  to 
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j^ivc  it  the  enormous  widlli  of  four 
inutrcf)  at  llio  top.  After  this  labor 
the  work  of  perforation  was  continued 
through  u  stratum  of  pyrolithic  lime- 
stone. At  tin*  <U'plli  corre.-^poinlin^  to 
the  levt:l  of  the  Hca.  they  rcaclu*!  a 
layer  of  tubular  chalk,  all  piircjil  with 
lar«;e  hoh's,  fnrniiiiLX  f^o  many  spouts,  as 
thiek  as  w  man's  thiLfli,  ihrough  whieh 
water  ]M)ure«l  into  the  well  with  in- 
<Te«lil»le  veiucity.  AVhile  the  pumps 
were  ut  work  to  «:et  ri<l  of  this  water,  a 
eylindrieal  ri\<trm<iit  of  luick*^  Mas 
liuilton  a  sort  of  wlnel  made  of  oak, 
and  laid  down  il-it  at  thehottom  of  the 
])erforatiou  I»y  way  of  a  fnundation, 
and  thf  int«rmriliate  sj)aee  helwern 
tills  cylinder  anil  the  chalk  stratum 
WU.H  lliU-d  with  <-oinret«\  17,000  kilos, 
of  which  were  e.\p<u«led  in  thi^  ojMra- 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  comrete  miirht 
he  considi'HMl  to  have  M-t.  or  attaimtl 
suflteient  con>istcn<y.  tin;  hrick  cylin- 
der was  taken  to  piiccs  a^ain,  anil  the 
IX'rforution  coutinucil  to  tin-  prc.-*iure 
point,  where  a  new  shcj-t  of  water  ha>» 
been  reacln-d,  rctjuirinLC  inj^enious  con- 
trivances.— .  I  rtiniut. 

Ntir  Irish  ('"'d  /-W//".-  Throu'^h  the 
labors  of  I'mt. ->nr  lluxhy,  Dr.  K.  I*. 
Wrijrht.  and  Mr.  IJrownri::,  some  \ery 
interestiuix  fossils  fronj  tin.*  ('a>tl<  <(uncr 
coal-m«'a>ures  of  Co.  Kilkiuuy,  Irelaiul, 
have  brcn  broui^ht  undi-r  the  noiii-e  (»f 
^oolo^i>ts,  Tlie  !prcimens  coii«»i>t  of 
fish,  in-ect<.  ami  jimphibian  r<  [UiKs. 
Thre<.'  out  of  the  live  fnnns  of  iln-;*' 
am]»hibiaus  an?  vu'liuhiftllii  unr  tt)  sci- 
ence, and,  in  all  i>robaliilit\,  the  re- 
mainiuLT  two  alM>.  The  iir<l.  and  nio.-t 
ri'mark.ible  p-nus,  Profe-sor  JIuxhy 
has  named  *•  Oy/z/'/^/y/f/.^/.,"  havim;  re- 
ference- to  its  clonuated,  bUMk'-  like 
form,  rudimentary  liml"i,  p<'«'uliar  heml, 
and  ci»nipn»ed  tail.  In  ontwitrd  Innu 
Ojihl'f, r/'if>).'i  sonuwli.it  resemliles  jSV/t/t 
Ini'titiitii  ami  A.-nfltinin  '.  but  the  ven- 
tral surfuei!  appears  covered  wilh  an 
armature  of  minute,  spiudh- shaped 
plates,  (ibliipu  ly  ailju^ted  ti'iT'-lber,  as 
in  Ar»'l,ii'j".'i'"irnH  and  l*lfHil>'iii.'*tn\ 
The  secjuid  uew  form,  which  he  names 
l.'!'t'rf>it"n,  pos.'s-es  an  eel  like  boily, 
M  iih  slendtT  and  pninti'd  In  ad,  and  sin- 
gularly coii>tni(le<l  hour;:l:iss-shaped 
centra,  as  in  'J'/,f  i>I"nfi's<(uru.'i.  The 
thinl  j^enu<,  which  J-'roti-.-sor  Iluxlcy 
names  Irhthifcrjufon,  has  also  ventral 
arm«»r,  e<nuposeil  of  ilelicate  rod-like 
ossich.a ;    the  hind   limbs  have   three 


short  toes,  and  the  tail  was  coTem 
with  small  quadrate  K^ute^i,  or  appar 
cntly  liomy  scales.  TIic  fourth  dch 
amphibian  Labyrlnthodont  Lc  appro- 
l)riately  names  KemUrjt^ton^  a  ringnltr 
salamandroid-looking  form,  but  mmnte 
as  compared  with  the  other  associated 
p'nora.  Its  highly  o5siticd  vertebnl 
column,  prolonged  cpiotic  bones,  and 
armor  of  overlapping  .«icutcs,  determine 
its  character  in  a  remarkable  maiuser. 
A  pai)er  lias  been  read  before  the  Kojal 
Irish  Aca<lemy  upon  the  subject,  and. 
in  the  course  of  the  discu<sion  which 
followed,  J'rofessor  Ilaughlon  said  be 
had  Professor  Huxley's  authority  for 
stilling  that  the  coal-pit  at  C'astlecomer 
had  within  a  few  months  afforded  man  , 
important  di^<'ove^ics  than  all  the  otbcr 
co.'d-pits  of  £uroi)e. — Oiolo*jical  Mu^ 

ZlhV, 

Thi'  ArrommrttlathU'Poirfr  ofth  Ej/L 
■■'  Tlu>  manner  in  which  the  human  ^ 
alters  its  focus  for  the  pcR!eplion  of  ob- 
jects at  various  distances  has  alvtvi 
been  a  dillicult  ])roblem  for  physiolo- 
gists and  jjliysicists.  The  liteniturc  of 
medical  science  is  full  of  dissertation'Oi 
this  sfubjeci,  yet  very  little,  if  anytbiag, 
is  positively  known  of  the  exact  meani 
by  which  the  alteration  is  achiiwJ. 
There  appears  to  be  now  a  tendcDCj 
among  ophthalmologists  to  believe  ihil 
the  illVet  reiiuircil  is  produced  hv  M 
alteralicm  of  the  form  of  the  crystalliK 
lens  of  the  eye,  which  becomes  less  or 
moieconvex as occasinn demaads.  Tha 
view  has  just  receiv(rd  a  rather  stnag 
(■••ndemuation  by  the  Rev.  ProfeKJf 
Ilaughlon,  c»f  Trinity  College,  Dubliiii 
in  siune  remarks  publi&hed  in  tltf  • 
•■  Dublin  Quarterly  .lournal  of  Scicnct" 
Speaking  of  the  alteration  of  form  in 
tin'  lens,  he  says: — ^'Even  this  rou< 
take  jilace  (»n  a  far  greater  and  ino» 
impnriant  si;ale  than  anatomi.st&  ba^ 
as  yet  f'US))ec.teil.  The  change  amounts 
to  the  additiiUi  of  a  double  convex  Im* 
of  crown  glass  having  a  radius  of  i 
thin  I  of  an  inch.  Anatomists  have  no* 
as  yet  discovcrcil  a  mechanism  fe 
changing  the  shape  of  the  lens  sutficietf 
t«)  luodnee  these  results.  The  leas 
should  almost  be  turned  into  aspbert. 
and  I  know  of  no  ciliary  muscles  cap** 
ble  of  elfecting  eo  great  a  change."^ 
Viqiidtir  S'itiu'i  HccUir, 

PrfrohffHi  an  a  Sultitltute  for  (W.* 
Some  recent  experiments  with  pet^}I^ 
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iim  oil  used  for  heating  water,  gave  re- 
sults from  which  it  was  estimated  that 
petroleum  had  more  than  tliree  times 
tlie  heating  effect  of  an  equal  weight  of 
<^oal.  Mr.  Kichardson's  experiments  at 
"Woolwich,  however,  gave  an  evapora- 
tion of  12-96  to  13*06  lb.  of  water,  by 
*"mo  pound  of  American  petroleum ;  9-7 
lb.  of  petroleum  being  burnt  per  square 
foot  01  grate  per  liour.  Witii  shale  oil 
the  evaporation  was  10  to  10 J  lb.  of 
water  per  pound  of  fuel.  The  evapora- 
tive power  of  good  coal  may  be  taken, 
for  comparison,  at  8  to  8i  lb.  per  pound 
of  fuel.  Taking  into  account  the  saving 
of  freight  due  to  the  better  quality  of 
the  fuel,  and  the  saving  of  labor  in 
stoking,  it  is  possible  that  at  some  * 
fature  time  mineral  oil  may  supersede  g 
coal  in  some  of  our  ocean  steamers. — 

Frith  of  Forth  Bridge. — ^Parliamen-  • 
lary  sanction  has  been  obtained  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Frith  of  Forth,  of  a 
magnitude  which  gives  it  great  scientific 
interest.  It  is  to  form  part  of  a  con- 
neclinff-link  between  the  North  British 
and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railways. 
Its  total  length  will  be  11,755  feet,  and 
it  \riU  be  made  up  of  the  following 
"^pans,  commencing  from  the  south 
shore:— First,  fourteen  openings  of  100 
feet  span,  increasing  in  height  from  Go 
*!>  77  ft.  above  high-water  mark ;  then 
six  opening:*  of  150  fl.  span,  varying 
fwm  71  ft.  to  79  ft.  above  high  water 
level;  and  then  six  openings  of  175  ft. 
span,  of  which  the  height  above  high- 
JJter  level  varies  from  70  to  83  ft. 
TJ^ese  are  succeeded  by  fifteen  openings 
?'  200  ft.  span,  and  height  increasing 
yom  80  ft.  to  105  ft.  Then  come  the 
fonr  great  openings  of  500  ft.  span, 
▼mcb  are  placed  at  a  clear  height  of 
jj*5  ft.  above  high-water  spring  tides. 
The  height  of  the  bridge  then  decretiseri, 
the  large  spans  being  followed  by  two 
openmjp  of  200  ft.,  varying  in  height 
*J<>ni  105  to  100  ft.  above  high-water ; 
then  four  spans  of  175  ft.,  decreasing 
nom  103  to  96  ft.  in  height ;  then  four 
openings  of  150  ft.  span,  varying  in 
height  from  95  to  91  feet;  and  lastly 
JTOi  openings  of  100  ft.  span,  97  to  03 
ftetin  height.  The  i)icrs  occupy  1,005 
f<jet  b  aggregate  width.  The  main 
ffirrlcrgare  to  be  on  the  lattice  princij)lu, 
built  on  shore,  floated  to  their  position, 
and  raised  by  hydraulic  jjower.  Tlie 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  £470,543.— jF/i-  ^ 
gineeringy  Jan.  5. 


Origin  of  (he  Diamond. — Contrary  to 
the  usual  opinion  that  the  diamond  has 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  intense 
heat  on  carI)on,  Ilerr  Goeppert  asserts 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  aqueous  agen- 
cy, nis  argument  is  hased  upon  the 
fact  that  the  diamond  becomes  black 
when  exposed  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. He  considers  that  its  Neptunian 
origin  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
often  on  the  surface  impressions  of  grains 
of  sand,  and  sometimes  of  cr>'stals, 
showing  that  it  has  once  been  soft. 

The  Purification  of  Coal-  Gas.— An  im- 
portant essay  on  this  subject  has  been 
written  by  Professor  A.  Anderson,  of 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham.  It  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  methods  discovered 
by  the  author  for  the  successful  removal 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  the  sulphu- 
retted hydro-carbons  by  means  of  the 
sulphides  of  ammonium.  By  washing 
the  gas  with  this  compound,  a  very 
largo  proportion  (nearly  35  per  cent?) 
of  the  sulphur  impurities  are  removed, 
and  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas, 
so  far  from  being  diminished,  becomes 
actually  increased.  Professor  Anderson 
records  several  carefully  conducted  ex- 
l>eriment3,  all  of  which  prove  the  truth 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  ar- 
rived. Ilis  method  is  now  in  operation 
at  the  Taunton  and  other  local  gas- 
works, and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  those 
who  have  given  it  careful  consideration. 

Parafflne  in  the  Preseroation  of  Fres- 
coes.— In  Dingler's  Journal  et  Bnlktin  de 
la  tSocietc  Chimiqm  it  is  state<l  that  pa- 
raffin e  may  be  used  with  advantage  for 
the  above  purpose.  Vohl  coats  the  pic- 
ture with  a  saturated  solution  of  i)araf- 
fine  in  benzole,and,when  the  solvent  has 
evaporated,  washes  the  surface  with  a 
very  soft  brush.  Parafline  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  other  greasy  matters — it 
docs  not  become  colored  by  time. 

WcUn  Gold,—D\\T\ug  the  year  18G4, 
we  learn  from  statistics  only  recently 
published,  there  were  five  gold-mines 
working  in  Merionethshire.  In  these 
2,336  Ions  were  crushed,  from  which 
2,887  ozs.of  gold, valued  at  £9,991,were 
obtained.  Tiiis  is  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tity obtained  in  1803,  which  was  only 
552  ozs.;  but  it  is  considerably  less  than 
the  production  of  1802,  when  5,299  ozs., 
having  a  value  of  £20,390,  were  ex- 
tracted. 


Misceliany. 


Sniulry  imcliuii'n  .il  r.»!mi\:in;«.s  aiitl 
improvpnu'iit^  in  phU<i<i>i)1ii<:il  appara- 
tus have  lu't-n  cxliiliitoil  at  thi*  srit-ntitio. 
•ratlierinirsot'tlu'  jirescnt  Sfa^on  in  f.nn- 
j|oii,nttrHrtin;^more()rle?4soratU'nti<>n, 
jucdrilini^  lo  tln-ir  iinrits  jiiid  utility. 
Mr.  Pri'ccc'n  tniiu-sijriiallin;^  app:iratuB 
r>r  j)ri)iii(»tiiiL(  the  salVty  <»f  niilway- 
travfllinix,  can  lianlly  fail  of  luiii'^  in- 
tcTt'stinj;  to  i'VitvImmIv.  It  U  in  u^^e  on 
the  S)ulli-\vi-»t«'m  Railway,  an«l  if  pro])- 
rrly  us«m1,  a(■r'i«U•nt^%from  (-oiIi»inn  ouirht 
never  to  happtii;  it  ha.4  th«'  n«lv:intai,a5 
«»f  beini^  appli(al»le  to  any  nmnlKT  of 
stations,  wiiicli  is  of  iinportanee,  con- 
siilerini^  h«»NV  stations  are  niultiplyini^ 
in  nn«l  arnnu'l  thi;  m«.':n»polis.  Mr. 
l*nrrc  lias  a  vrry  sinijile  an«l  complete 
nii'thoil  of  coninninication  ]iet\v«-<n  the 
'ii'rnalman  ami  switihinan.  The  latttr, 
on  bein;;  infonni'«l  tliat  trains  are  wait- 
in*^  to  coMiij  in,  operates  («i  tlio  lever- 
handh'S  belon'  him,  there  luinLf  as  many 
handles  a-i  lines  of  ronverLring  railway*; 
and  th»-e  handh"*  are  so  enntrived.  that 
on  movin-.;  any  one  to  admit  :i  tr.iin,  it 
lo<'ks  the  others ;  so  that  if  the  switeh- 
man  slKmLl  ]mi11  h\  jmy  one  of  tlnin  \*y 
mi^tahe.  ln-e.mniit  move  it.  ITj'isthus 
j>n'venteil  lV«ini  adiuitliiii^  two  trains  at 
the  fjiuj''.  time  u])ou  one  line  of  raiN, 
smd  thus  on*'  of  tin-  mo-t  fretpient  (»e- 
e.i>ions  of  niilw.iy  ai'eideiit  is  av(>ideil. 
An«l  liesjdis  thi'i,  s.it*ty  is  further  pro- 
moted l.y  a  -'-ries  <it'  smimM  siLii.il  •liscs, 
which  start  up  lief.ire  tlu!  switehman's 
eyes  at  the  li^'ht  moment,  jind  ;rive  him 
ilemr»n«ilratinn  that  he.  has  ^jivi-a  the 
ritrht  pull  at  the  right  handh-. 

A''ff"t  I'f'  I.li'i'i't  .]ft.;'irfi  fit  t't'rf'ii 
S./Va.  .  S.iijii'  rrrj'iit  n  M  :U"(hes  on  this 
|»)iMt,eou-liuli  d  liy  l*rol\— or  \'(H'leker, 
wiM-eallinIi  I  lo  liyDr.  (i.  CalveiL  in  his 
<'auton  hi  ture  hefore  the  Society  of 
Arts.  In  s  tine  iv<pict-i  Dr.  VuelcKer's 
eonchi-ion^diiri  r  Irom  ihoM'ol'Mr.Way. 
They  are  I.ii,:ly  as  fi»lIo\vs:  (1.)  That 
eale.ircoiN,  dry  soils  al-  "r!>  al»«u:i  six 
tinu  s  as  mucli  ammonia  iVom  tin-  liiiuid 
inanure  as  the  sterile,  .s:in«ly  s.'il.  c*.) 
Thiit  the  li<iuid  manure  in  (■t)nt.(ct  with 
the  ealeirciiu-i  soil  licomes  much  rich- 
er in  lime,  v,hil>t  <hnint;  its  pa>>aire 
thr.)UL'h  the  .-.ludy  Foil  ii  Im.couu-s  muili 
pi>ori  r  in  this  su!"-l:inee.  (ij.  i  Tliat  the 
ealcarcons  .Miil  :il.-.)i!i>;  nnu-!i  mure  pot- 
ash than  the  san.ly  s..il.  k\.)  That 
chloride,  of  .so.lium  is  not  ahsMiljcd  lo 
any  eonsid'T.ihle  exlAit  hy  either  soil. 
i'").i  That  li'.th  soils  remove  mo-t  of  the 


phofjplioric  acid  from  tbc  liquid.  f6.) 
That  the  1i(|ui(l  manure,  in  pasi^ing 
throui^h  the  calcireoiia  soil,  IiLComtf 
poorer,  and  in  pa-i-in^  throuirli  the 
sandy  soil  becomes  richer  in  silica. 

The  I'lhfc  of  «S'  tntfjr. — This  import- 
ant question,  M'hich  Jias  been  so  ai)ir 
iliscussed  hy  Baroii  Lirbii;  in  hii  vari- 
ous works  iipftn  Agricultural  Cheniii- 
try,  luid  a  paper  devolttl  to  itl»yDr. 
(Jilhertnt  a  late  meeting  (Fehruary  lat) 
<>f  tin*  Chemieal  Society.  After  enter 
in>;  into  the  details  of  his  euhjecttlio 
author  draws  the  followinjf  general  cob- 
cluMons:  1st.  It  is  only  liy  the  Hbenl 
u^e  of  water  that  the  n?t  use  matters  of 
lar^je  ])opnlations  can  be  removed  froai 
their  dwellings  without  nuisance  a&d 
injury  to  health.  2d.  That  the  dis- 
( harge  of  ti>wn  sewage  into  rivers  rea- 
ders thi  ui  unlit  as  water  supplies  to 
other  town?,  is  destruetive  to  tisli,caiWH 
deposits  which  injure  tliu  channel,  and 
emanations  which  arc  injurioaa  t& 
health,  is  a  great  waste  ot  m!innriil 
matter,  and  should  not  be  permitti'd. 
•n\.  That  the  proper  moile  of  both  |iurl- 
iVniL^  and  utilizing  sewage-water  is  to 
apply  it  to  land.  -Itli.  That,  consider- 
ing the  great  dilution  of  town  sewagt 
its  e(»nsiant  daily  supply  at  all  .^Mison^ 
its  greater  amount  in  wet  weather,  when 
the  land  can  least  bear,  or  least  n.'<|uini 
luiiro  water,  and  the  cost  of  distrik- 
ti.»n,  it  is  best  titled  for  npplicatit>r  to 
grass,  which  ah  me  can  receive  it  toe 
Near  round,  though  it  may  be  occusitfti- 
ally  applied  with  advantage  (o  otlicr 
inips  >\iihin  easy  n-ach  of  the  line  or 
area  laitl  down  lor  the  continuous  af 
l»]i<Mti(m  to  grass.  5th,  That  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  general  application  of 
town  Sewage  to  grass  land  would  bean 
eimi'mous  increase  in  the  production  of 
milk  (butter  and  cheese)  and  meat, 
whilst  by  the  consumption  of  thcgra« 
a  large  anion nl  of  solid  manure,  appli- 
cal^le  to  arable  hiutl  and  ertips  jjentral- 
ly,  w(»uld  be  proiluccd.  Cth.  That  the 
c.ist  or  profit  to  a  town  of  arranjje- 
mcnts  for  the  removal  and  utilization 
of  its  si?wag(^  must  vary  greatly,  acconl- 
ing  to  its  position  and  to  the  character 
of  the  land  to  be  irrigated;  where  tlie 
sewage  can  be  convened  by  gravitation 
and  a  sullicient  tract  of  suitable  lau-li* 
available,  the  town  mayrealize  a  profit; 
bat,  under  contrary  conditions,  it  may 
have  to  submit  to  a  pecuniary  lo«  to 
s.  cure  the  necessary  sauitary  advan- 
tages. 
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ious thinker  and  indostrious  writer. 
But  here  ends,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  our 
commendation.  It  is  the  misfortune, 
perversity,  or  folly  of  Herbert  Spencer 
to  spend  his  life  in  attempting  to  obtain 
or  at  least  to  explain  effects  without 
causes,  properties  without  substance, 
and  phenomena  without  noumena  or 
being.  In  his  Principleg  of  Philosophy^  he 
divides  the  real  and  unreal  into  the 
knowable  and  the  unknowable,  with- 
out explaining,  however.  How  the  hu- 
man mmd  knows  there  is  an  unknowa- 
ble; and  to  the  unknowable  he  relegates 
the  principles,  origin,  and  causes  of 
things ;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  the 
principles,  origin,  and  causes  of  things, 
are  unreal  at  least  to  us,  and  are  not 
only  unknown,  but  absolutely  unknow- 
able, and  should  be  banished  as  subjects 
of  investigation,  inquiry,  or  thought. 
Hence  the  knowable,  that  to  which  all 
science  is  restricted,  includes  only  phe- 
nomena, that  is  to  say,  the  sensible  or 
material  world. 

Biology,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
volume  before  us,  is  the  science  of  life, 
but  on  the  author's  principles,  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  statement,  descrip- 
tion, and  classification  of  facts,  or  phe- 
nomena of  organic  as  distinguished  from 
inorganic  matter.  He  can  admit  on  his 
philosophy  no  vital  principle,  but  must 
explain  the  vital  phenomena  without  it, 
by  a  combination,  brought  about  no- 
body knows  how,  of  chemical,  mechan- 
ical and  electric  changes,  forces,  action, 
and  reaction — as  if  there  can  be  changes, 
forces,  action,  or  reaction  where  there  ia 
no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  I  But 
after  all  his  labor,  and  it  is  immense,  to 
show  what  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
electric  changes  and  combinations,  bi- 
nary, tertiary,  etc.,  are  observed  in  a  liv- 
ing subject,  he  explains  nothing ;  for  life, 
while  it  lasts,  is  neither  mechanical, 
chemical,  nor  electrical,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  resists  and  counteracts  all  these 
forces,  and  the  human  body  falls  com-. 
plctely  under  their  dominion  only  when 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  body,  when 
by  chemical  action  it  is  decomposed, 
and  returns  to  the  several  elements  from 
which  it  was  formed.  Mr.  Spencer  de- 
scribes very  scientifically  the  entire  pro- 
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CGSB  of  assimilntioii ;  but  what  is  tbat 
living  power  within  that  assimilates  the 
food  we.  cat  and  converts  it  into  chyle, 
blood,  and  flesh  and  bone  ?  You  see 
here  a  principle  operating  of  which  no 
dement  is  found  in  mechanics,  chem- 
istry or  electricity,  or  any  possible  com- 
bination of  them.  The  muscles  of  my 
arms  and  shoulder  nlay  operate  on  me- 
chanical principles  in  raising  my  ann 
when  1  will  to  raise  it;  but  on  what 
mechoaical,  chemical,  cr  electric  prin- 
cipk's  do  I  will  to  raise  it  i  That  I 
will  to  raise  it,  and  in  willing  to  do 
so  pcrfonn  an  immaterial  ntt,  I  know 
better  than  you  know  that  **  percussion 
produces  detonation  in  sulphide  of  ni- 
trogen,'' or  that  *'  explosion  is  a  pro- 
perty of  nitro-mamiile/'  or  '*  of  nitro- 
glycerine.-* 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  physfical 
sciences  arc  all  good  and  useful  in  their 
place,  and  for  j)urposcs  to  which  they 
are  fitted;  but  they  are  all  secondary 
sciences,  and  without  principles  higher 
than  Uiemselves  to  give  dialectic  vali- 
dity to  tboir  inductions,  they  are  no 
sciences  at  u!L  There  is  no  approach 
to  the  science  of  life  in  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's Biology;  there  is  only  a  painiully 
elaborate  statement  of  the  principle!  ex- 
ternal facts  which  usually  accompany 
it  and  depend  on  it.  Indeed^  we  had 
the  iin  '   n  tVigit  our  mi^st  advanced 

phy^i  \  Idle  admitting  in  their 

place  <.iiv  till'  .J  anrl  electric  forces  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  piienomena  of  organic 
life,  had  abandoned  the  MH'-mj^t  to  ex- 
pound the  scit-nce  of  p  y  on 
chemical,  cleetnc  or  uieri  j  liuci- 
ples,  or  any  ])ossibl6  combination  of 
them.  Even  Dr.  Draper,  if  he  makes 
no  great  use  of  it  iu  his  physiology, 
recognizes  a  vital  principle,  even  an 
immaterial  soul,  iu  man.  We  had  also 
the  impression  that  the  medical  pm- 
fession  were  abandoning  the  chLunical 
theory  of  medJciiit',so  fashinuable  a  few 
years  ago.  Wo  may  be  wTong,  but  as 
far  as  we  have  luen  aide  to  krcp  pace 
with  modern  science,  Mr,  SpencL-r  is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  behind  his  age. 

The  chapter  on  gene^i^,  generation, 
multiplication,  or  repro<luction,  is  as 
unscimtitic  as  it  is  unchristian.  We 
merely  note  that  the  aulhnr  insists  on 
metagenesis  as  well  as  parthenot^enesis, 
that  is,  that  the  ofF^^^pring  may  diiler  in 
idnd  from  the  parents,  and'that  there 
arc  virgin,  or  rather,  sexless  mothers. 
Some  years  ago,  iu  convetsing  with  a 
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We  have  no  space  to  onter  | 
deUiiled  review  of  tin  t 

volume.     It  cont4uns  1 
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and  he  must  say  of  hi ; 
"I  didn^t  come,  I  growed.'  :' 
rate,  he  must  be  classed  with  i 
philosophers  who  ev  '      '      '1 
from    matter,    some  ^ 

fn»m  air,  and  some  inusi  >%,| 
made  all  things  bom  fron^ 
or  corruption  \  or  rather,  1 
icunis,  who  evolved  all  fli 
fortuitous  motion,  ch m  m  -  ij 
bination  of  atoms.  \ 

gophers  were  unjustly 
mi  as,  or  our  recent  phiiq 
less  science  than  they  im«^ 
there  is  nothing  new  und^ 
false  science  only  tnivc 
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circle,  constantly  coming  round  to  the 
aliumlitics  of  its  starting  point.  Yet 
Herbert  Sponcefs  book  Inis  profited  us. 
It  faa8  made  us  feel  more  deeply  than 
erer  the  utter  impotence  of  the  greatest 
man  to  explain  anything  in  nature, 
vithoQt  recognizing  God  and  creation. 

The  Cebistiax  Examu^ek.  May,  1S6G. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  series 
of  this  periodical  is  comi)leted  in  the 
present  number,  and,  we  suppose,  is  a 
£tir  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  we 
ot;  expect  to  see  its  programme  carried 
oQt.  On  the  whole,  our  expectations 
ue  quite  well  satisfied,  particularly  with 
the  present  number.  The  first  artick*, 
"The  Unitarian  3Iovement,"  is  an  cv- 
fote  of  the  view  taken  by  the  con- 
ductors of  the  influence  which  the  Uni- 
tarian movement  is  expected  to  exert 
upon  the  future  destiny  of  Christendom 
»id  the  civilized  world.  The  Unitarian 
nnrcment  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
perally  diffused  and  accepted  tlico- 
«gj  of  the  mass  of  thinking  i)ersons  in 
tluj  Protestant  world,  especially  of  those 
who  give  tone  to  literature,  and  are 
Du»t  active  in  promoting  science,  art, 
culture,  civilization,  and  progress  in 
general.  The  Catholic  Church  is  a  sect, 
hiictusc  separated  from  the  scientific 
•nd  progressive  movement.  The  Uni- 
f>riaQ  denomination  is  a  useful  little 
iutitation  in  a  small  way,  but  is  not 
fxpectcd  to  absorb  other  bodies  into 
Wf  Rather  it  and  they  are  expected 
^coiIescQ  into  a  more  universal  t'urni  of 
^vguization,  which  will  be  the  New 
Christendom  or  Cliurch  of  the  Future. 

The  principal  dilliculty  we  find  in 
^ingenious  theories  of  our  Unitarian 
fiends  is,  that  they  assume  a  great 
w»i,  and  prove  but  little.  They  as- 
*'une  to  be  in  advance  of  all  th«j 
*«ldin  intelligence,  science,  liberality, 
?c.,  tnd  quietly  ignore  the  whole  iiia*<s- 
J|[^ colossal  fabric  of  Catholic  theology. 
ThJB  troth  is,  the  Unitarian  idea,  so  far 
•*it  is  an  idea,  and  in  the  way  in  which 
tty  considerable  class  of  Unitarians  re- 
present it,  is  not,  and  cannot  beconi(>, 
the  dominant  idea  of  that  portion  of 
Jke  scientific  or  civilized  world  which 
has  difloimed  allegiance  to  the  supreme 
Mthority  of  divme  revelation.  Xor 
CU  it  be  shown  that  the  Catholic  idea 
viU  not  win  again  the  control  i)'irtially 
lost  over  the  intellectual  realm.  Kithcr 
the  human  race  has  a  purely  natural 


destiny,  or  a  supernatural  one.  If 
the  former,  a  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian 
C'liurch,  a  Past,  Present,  or  Future 
Church,  is  not  necessary.  The  State 
and  Society  are  the  highest  and  all-suf- 
ficient organization  of  the  race.  If  the 
latter,  there  must  be  a  divinely  insti- 
tuted organization,  jjossessing  contin- 
uity of  lite  and  fixedness  of  laws,  from 
the  origin  of  the  race.  Our  friends 
must  admit  more  or  give  up  more. 
They  are  on  a  road  now  which  will  in- 
fallibly bring  them  face  to  face  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  We  look  with 
hope  to  see  some  of  the  boldest  and 
most  consistent  thinkers  of  the  Uni- 
tarians come  through  into  the  Catholic 
Church  by  this  road,  and  interpret  the 
genuine  rationalism  of  Christian  doc- 
trine to  their  own  jjeople  much  better 
than  we  can  do  it.  Dr.  ikownson  has 
really  demonstrated  the  whole  problem 
from  their  own  axioms  and  definitions, 
if  they  would  but  attend  to  him.  iJut 
the  good  Doctor,  unfortunately  Ibr 
them,  has  travelled  over  the  road  in 
seven-league  boots,  so  fast  and  so  far, 
that  it  will  take  at  least  twenty-five 
years  for  his  ancient  comiiecrs  to  come 
up  with  him.  • 

In  the  review  of  "  Tischendorft"s 
Plea  for  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels,-■  Dr.  Hedge  has  given  us  an  essay 
marked  with  his  sound  and  solid  seliol- 
arship.  It  is  a  valualjle  contribution  to 
sacreil  literature,  and  we  would  gladly 
see  volumes  of  the  same  sort  from  his  pen. 

The  sketch  of  that  siugular  and  gifteil 
person,  Francis  Newman,  the  brother  of 
Dr.  Mewman,  has  great  interest.  It  telis 
us  something  we  are  very  glad  tu  know, 
and  could  not  easily  have  fomul  out 
without  the  help  of  the  writer.  These 
are  always  the  m(»st  interesting  and 
valuable  articles  in  review.'*.  The  au- 
thor cannot  help  giving  a  few  passing 
cuts  at  Dr.  Xewnuin.  Dr.  Kewnian 
seems  to  annoy  a  great  numl)er  of  i)eo- 
ple  very  niuc^h.  They  seem  vexed  that 
he  should  be  a  Catholic,  and  yet  cxtoit 
from  even  the  unwilling  so  much  hom- 
age to  his  genius.  The  "  lndei)endent" 
calls  him  renegade  and  apostate,  and 
IJi.shop  Coxe's  very  inharmonious  organ, 
mi&nanie<l  the  "  Gospel  ^lessenger,'' calls 
him  ''  detected  thief,''  with  similar  epi- 
thets. The  "Church  .lournar' tries  to 
make  believe  that  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Pusey  is  a  "wail  of  deNi)air.'*  Our 
Unitarian  friend  is  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  indulge  in  such  boorish  de- 
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mranor,  ])Ut  ^^till  he  cannot  suppress  :i 
\veIM»rc<I  sncir.  •''NVliat  Las  J)r.  Ncw- 
ni:in  cv(.T  tl(uic  for  God's  luiinrinity  ? 
\\.v\  tlio  upprtsj^ion  of  tlio  Kimli^li 
ni.i5.S(!s  cvlt  WfitrlK'd  \ii)on  hi-*  heart  ? 
lliiS  lie  c'Vir  liitfii  up  his  vohx*  in  hulialf 
ut*  our  down-tro«l*hn  little  imes  i  lias 
ho  uviT  lliouirht  ofsavlnijinHirrom  the 
;^reat  hell  <»f  ii^uoranrt;  uii«l  supeistition, 
or  lire  thrsfj  the  pafeiruanls  of  his  prc- 
riouA  faith  i  We  have  a  rijijht  to  Judaic 
i»f  that  faith  hy  its  fairest  fruit.    Kr^nJe 

Dr.  Newman's  ctinversion  seems,  in 
Mie  eyeH  of  I*rotestants,  t«>  have  such  a 
ircmendiuis  moral  weiLfht,  unil  to  earry 
}.U(h  a  r«>ne  (if  ari^um«'nt  in  it  for  the 
tnilli  cif  i!ie  Calh.)lie  Chureh,  that  they 
are  oMi:,'!-'!  to  ihiiy  in  smme  i»lausilile 
way  eiilnT  his  iiilelleclual  or  moral 
«:reatn«'— ,  in  i«nUr  to  eseape  from  it. 
l):ies  ii«»l  ill;'  aMth«»r<»f  these  sentenees 
know  w.'ll.  that  if  th(!  Callmlic  Church 
ami  111  rel«  v\zy  wire  taken  away  fnmitho 
m.i>M-s  :in«l  till'  piM»r,  tliry  w«»iilil  j)rrihh 
in  iicnoram  I'  ami  vice  while  he  und  his 
ci>mi»auiiMH  wi-ri*  di-cu*v'>in;^  t'.ieir  plans 
antl  e-:iin:(tis  lur  the?  church  of  the 
pawh)  p.  St.  f.itiMv  .'  Doe-i  he  nnt  know 
tliat  Dr.  Niwiiian  and  :f  mullirudi-  of 
other  t^iucil  v.w.i  liki'  him  arc  pi\ach- 
inic  and  w.»rUI:i:^  every  ihiy  lUii'Uv^  the 
poorc~l  of  ihi'  p«Mpli'.  >\hile  Initarian 
rlcr'j\m.  u  a:\-  mini-itcrin:;  to  si  lii-t  and 
inrdli'^i-nt  i't«n:ri'«'L,Mli'»sw  i  Dims  hi' 
know  what  Si.  i'eicr  C'laver  di«l  f«»r  the 
n*  Lrroi-s.  anil  can  he  juiiut  to  any  l*rn- 
tc-itant  \\hi»  has  done  the  like.'  -V 
lillle  nuTi!  nf  Dr.  Niwman's  own  c<»n- 
scii-niiiiu-ni'.-^s  in  speech  woiiM  do  no 
harm  tt>  >  -mc  of  his  critics. 

Thc:irticl.'  on"  Uiislimllon  Vicarious 
Sacrilh-.-*'  is  aMy  ami  fairly  written, 
and  all  tlie  writer's  positive  views  are 
<-ump»ti'»h'  with  CatholiiMloctrinc.  He 
eniiijnii  -  lh'*;;n'at /'/'//'/•«/«.  however,  of 
iL;n«Miii.x  all  tin-  pt»t-ri'Ionnalion  theo- 
1  >ii\  i>f  the  C'.itholic  Church,  and  speak- 
iiiu:  :■'•  if  tlii:')h»^ieal  scii  nee  wi-re  c«)n- 
iiiied  t.j  l*roti-^fint-i.  ![••  appears  aUo 
t'l  I'c  ::iia\\a."e  that  Catlu)lic  tlieoloirians 
f  imm-'i.Iy  te:ich,  after  St.  Aui^ii^iine, 
liiat  tl  'd  was  not  hoimd  l»y  his  justice 
to  (•\:..-t  C'Uidii^n  saii>factiv.in  as  the 
c  MiditiiJi  <»r  iiivdojiinix  sin,  hut  was 
IVe«?  to  (Ml  i.)u  ao~i»hiii'i}.  Jt  was  more 
^'I'U-i.iijs  !u.ih  f.r  <ii)d  and  man  that 
tills  jM:dou  sh'.»uld  I'C  accorded  as  the 
fruit  of  I  lie  nolh  -t  an<l  nu»:^t  i»erfeet  act 
of  m«  rit  po:..,il..Ie,  rather  than  given 
;.',ratuitously. 


**  An  American  in  the  CathcdialB  of 
Knropc  "  is  aa  article  full  of  the  genoifle 
and  pure  sentiment  with  which  lb, 
Alger's  writings  al>oun<.I,  and  without  a 
word  to  mar  the  pleasure  a  Cathoik 
would  take  in  reading  it. 

The  notices  of  Dr.  Hall  and  of  tk 
University  of  Michigan  have  eachthw 
interest  ami  value,  and  the  litetaf 
critici-ms  are,  as  usual,  in  good  tiate. 

Tin:  AposTr.F>irir  or  Pkayer.  Bjili 
Uev.  II.  U.imiere,  of  the  Societjrf 
.lesns.  Translatetl  from  the  \»uA 
French  edition  and  revised  by  I 
father  of  the  Society.  I'Jmn.  (fl 
VM'X  Johu  Murphv  ic  Co.,  Bultimon 
ISOO. 

A  most  excellent  and  tlioroucrh  irtur 
t i se  on  prayer.  The  spi ri t  and  iiittntioi 
of  the  rev.  author  are  bc.->t  gaineil  ffO« 
a  ]>erusal  of  the  introduction,  wliich 
warms  one's  heart  and  gives  a  new  ill; 
stronu'cr  impulse  to  every  hope  and  de-^ 
-]\\:  which  the  Christian  roMhr  vaj , 
have  for  the  irreater  glory  of  God.  W«' 
cannot,  however,  ent  ircly  a^^rcr  wiiblfcl 
•rlotuny  and  iliscouraging  view  whiA 
i<  taken  of  the  sucoc<s  of  ChristianitTil 
I  lie  world.  Chri^itianity  is  uot.norta 
it  ever  heen.  a  failure;  and  it  issoBfr 
tiling  to  wliich  we  cannot  ?ulri»trihl 
when  the  author  attrilaites ''appAT^^ 
iiarrenness"  to  the  incarnatii»n.  W' 
''comparative  usele.ssne.Hs"  to  the  l»nfr : 
ious  Iilood  of  our  Lcird  Jesus  Cliri^  ^ 
Neither  do  we  think  itsiiilicLSl»an»«f 
the  infidel,  "  Wli.)  hath  aided  tbe?lM* 
of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  luvn  h'licovar 
>Ah}r  ami  taught  him  T  whenli»?|v^iBtl 
us  to  the  gr«'at  portion  nf  the  \v<»iMTet 
unchristianized.  And  if  prayer  hcg'Tw. 
holli  indlvitlual  and  a'5.s*)ci:iii'l:  ifi' 
Im;  al>st)luiely  nece6.>ary,  as  it  i^  iathf 
Cliri-rlian  ectmomy;  if  it  he,  as  it  were. 
tin;  soul  which  gives  life  to  tvery  wwk 
of  the  Christian  :  still  we  do  notiruaf* 
ine  that  of  all  the  means  of  grace tlm 
alt)ne  deserves  our  earnest  thought  * 
demands  our  undividetl  attention. 

AVe  arc  not  called  upon,  in  any  Fca?e, 
to  apologize  for  Christianity.  It  isn*  1 
worthy  of  us  as  men  of  strong  faith  »  ! 
treat  of  religion  as  thtmgh  it  were* 
sui»ject  tluit  needed  to  l»e  escns«l» 
the  face  of  the  unbeliever,  or  vhiA 
humhly  supplicates  the  notice  of  tte 
])iiilosopher  and  the  btatesinan.  Til 
truly  great  minds  which  Lave  not  f^ 
fessed  Christianity  have  i>uughi  nihtf 
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the  world  for  not  submitting 
ce  of  its  arguments  and  to  the 
f  its  beauty.  Christianity  is 
\  if  there  be  anything  which 
the  name  of  success.  What 
itntions  can  compare  with  it 
.and permanent  success?  The 
ion  or  the  faith,  its  prcserva- 

its  enormous  diffusion,  may 
all  past,  present,  and  future 
man  to  the  blush.  What  else 
\  but  the  great  pact  of  the 
istory  and  of  tlie  world's  pres- 
iced  and  civilized  state  ?  We 
I  petty,  insignificant  sect  of 
nor  a  despicable  school  of 
lers,  seeking  a  momentary  ac- 
;ment  from  the  great  unchris- 
i.  On  the  contrary,  Christian- 
the  world;  and  all  that  is 
I  noble  in  humanity,  all  that 
ified  the  past,  sustains  the 
nd  inspires  hope  for  the  fu- 
that  is  free,  civilized,  and  en- 
in  society,  depends  now  for  its 
has  received  its  seed,  from  the 
wer  and  light  of  the  Christian 
•uly,  we  must  pray,  and  that 

ceasing,"  for  those  who  are 
3  fold  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
I  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
id  any  one  who  peruses  the 
ore  us  will  feel  the  depth  of 
ation ;  and  if  he  has  any  real, 
desire  for  the  salvation  and 
ion  of  man,  will  not  fail  to 
ated  to  constant  and  earnest 
3ut  have  we  reflected,  as  well 
;ht,  that  before  men  will  pray 
ey  must  first  believe  in  him  ? 

of  enlightened  faith  prays 
;  the  ignorant  and  the  super- 
0  noted  for  their  want  of  con- 
prayer.  Prayer  is  the  union 
al  with  God,  and  the  better 
own,  the  better  is  the  heart  of 
ared  for  the  influences  of  the 
rit.  "Whosoever  shall  call 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
at  how  shall  they  call  on  him 
ihey  have  not  believed  ?    Or 

they  believe  him  of  whom 
not  heard  ?    And  how  shall 

without  a  preacher?"  We 
)ur  faithful  Christians  to  pray 
iversion  of  the  world,  and  we 
n  that  they  do  not  pray  for 
lore  than  they  do ;  but  what- 
18  God  has  placed  at  our  dis- 
conquering  the  world  unto 
'Of  like  goo<l  soldiers  of  Jesus 


Christ,  must  use  them  with  alacrity, 
with  zeal,  and,  above  all,  with  that^irit 
of  sacrifice  which  our  holy  faith  atone 
has  the  powei  to  inspire.    WhQBt  we 
need  not  neglect  the  apostolic  manner 
of  preaching   the  word  of  God,  we 
should  also  lay  to  heart  the  oil-repeat- 
ed and  wise  admonition  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  make  diligent  use  of  the 
providential  means  oi  the  press,  to  diii 
fuse  the  knowledge  of  tho  Christian 
faith,  and  promulgate  the  saving  prin 
ciples  of  strict  Christian  morality,  and 
thus  prevent  defection  from  the  congre- 
gation of  the  just,  and  enlighten  them 
that  sit  in  the  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.     The  people  newl 
more  light,  more  instruction.  The  masses 
among  non-Catholics  are  very  ignorant 
of  religion.    They  are  living  upon  only 
the  poor  remnants  of  Catholic  faith  and 
tradition  which  have  been  left  to  them 
by  tho  ruthless  hand  of  the  despoiler. 
None  have  felt   this   more  than  tho 
clergy  and  enlightened  laity  of  our  own 
country,  where  religion  is  thrown  upon 
its  own  merits  for  support  and  progress, 
and  where  the  hold  upon  the  ancient 
Christian  tradition  is  so  slight ;  tiud  it 
is  a  happy  augury  for  the  conversion  of 
the  American  people  that  these  senti- 
ments are  beginning  to  have  a  practical 
and  encouraging  result.   We  must  make 
the  truth  known,  for  it  is  that  which 
enlightens  man.    And  Christianity  is 
truth.    There  is  no  form  of  truth  so 
broad,  so  exalting,  so  truly  progressive, 
so  noble  and  so  tree.    Men  will  accept 
it  when  you  make  it  known  to  them — 
accept  it  with  joy,  and  a  reverent  en- 
thusiasm.    The  tone  of  our  remarks 
must  not  be  misunderstood  as  attribut- 
ing to  tho  spirit  of  the  work  before 
us  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the  great 
needs  of  which  we  have  spoken,  or  that 
we  think  the  rev.  author  displays  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  power  of 
Christian  truth.    On  the  contrary,  wo 
have  seldom  met  with  a  book  so  urgent 
in  earnestness  and  so  full  of  faith.     We 
can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  God  send 
tho  church 'many  more  such  zealous 
souls  as  the  V^m  Ramidre,  now  that  the 
harvest  is  so  full  and  tho  laborers  are 
so  few. 

Report  of  the  Tbial  of  Db.  W. 
H.  Stokes,  Phtsician,  and  Mary 
Blenkinbop,  Sister  Superior,  of 
Mount  Hope  Institution,  before 
the  CiBGurr  Court  fob  Baltdcore 
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CocwTT*  Reported  by  Eugene  L. 
rDiclier.  8vo  pamphlet,  pp.  303.  Bal- 
^timore :  Kelly  &  Pict,     1866. 

The  famouii  Sfoant  Hope  case^  which 
was  brought  to  trial  in  February  last, 
ended  in  a  Tcrdiot  for  the  defendimts, 
and  we  have  here  n  full  report  of  it. 
We  trust  the  projectors  of  this  magnifi- 
cent fia^ctf  are  abundantly  pleasi»d  with 
the  fruits  of  their  endeavor*,  although 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that,  fail- 
inpi  to  sustain  their  intUctment>  the 
odium  they  sought  to  fix  upon  others 
would  be  sure  to  recoil  upon  theni- 
feclvea.  Hence  wo  think  that  popular 
judgment  will  iaclino  to  the  belief 
that  the  ouly  conspiracy  in  the  case  (if 
there  be  any)  wa^  ut^on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  The  fact  that  an  attempt 
was  mtidc  to  deprive  the  deffcndanta  of 
a  plea  secured  to  them  by  positive  law 
would  rather  favor  this  opinion.  Wo 
should  be  happy  to  believe  that  flcct- 
arian  prejudice  had  nothing  to  do  in 
foundmg  thia  accusation ;  but  the  ani- 
mus which  prompted  it  will  soon  be 
Apparent  to  an^  one  who  wiH  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  charge.  Tiie  esti- 
mable and  pious  ladies,  whose  life  of 
sacritlce  in  the  interests  of  religion  and 
humanity  has  compelled  the  a<:lmira- 
tion  of  the  world,  are  deemed  unlit  to 
undertjiko  their  otfice  of  charity  bccnuao 
they  arc  women  I  because  they  arc  re- 
ligious and  governed  by  a  foreign 
priest  I  This  tells  the  whole  storvt  and 
flit:'  IS  that  ladies  of  the  Catho- 

11  ,  who  choose  to  unite  in  a 

reli'^MMi:^  tjider  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving human  suffering,  are  unworthy 
of  public  sympathy  or  confidence.  We 
strongly  doubt  if  all  the  testimony 
wsught  to  be  introduced  on  the  trial, 
could  it  have  been  atimitted,  would 
have  materially  changed  the  result. 
To  aay  nothing  of  tlie  equivocal  char- 
acter of  that  evidence,  as  coming  from 
persons  but  recently  inmates  of  the  in* 
stitution,  and  whose  perfect  competen- 
cy to  testify  is  far  fr«jm  certain,  wo 
know  the  proneneas  of  those  living 
under  the  govern  1  direction  of 

others  to  deem  i  the  objccta 

of  harsh  treatmeni  anvi  neglect.  There 
is  not  an  establishment  of  such  persons 
in  the  c^mntry,  not  even  a  common 
boarding-school,  against  which  similar 
charges  are  not  constantly  lo  1 1.  Th. 
well-known  character  of 
rablo  sisters  and  their  unwc 


to  do  good^for  tho  moftt  |mrt 

moved  from  hum&Ji  recognition 
plause^ — afford  a  strong  presu 
that  the  management  *' 
will  stand  the  test  of  ri 

A  case  not  wholly  uii..«v  *...  ^ 
got  up  in  a  similar  spirit,   in  1 
some    ye^>''^    ^lnr4>    miJor   tl 
Nothin'^' 
in  publi* 

to  the  same  end  as  thi^   ^ 
arc  got  up  from  time  t^j    i 
serve  only  to  arousi  f    I 
much   better  lie  tl  >i  ui  Uii     ., 
cannot  bo   eradicated,   and    iiu 
spirit  entirely  opposed  to  the  p 
dictates  of  Christian  charity.      ^ 

The  report  of  tho  trial  appcjd 
very  complete,  and  wc  ' 
those  who  are  at  all  ti 
the  circumstances  of  th'.  ci^. ,  ol 
felt  any  interest  in  its  results 

CauiinvN  Mtssto:«s :  Their  Afl 
Their  llesuU^.    By  T.  W  J 
2  volumes.    New  York  : 
31  Barclay  street,     R^^x>r(j 
English  edition. 

It  is  somewhat  late  to  not! 
valual)lc  work ;  but,  as  tho  put 
havta  recently  stmt  us  a  copy,  wo  t 
occasion  to  recommend  it  to  i 
arc  desirous  of  Ivnowing  what  lij 
accomplinhf^d  br>tli  by  Cathol 
Prot  *       ;i:mi», 

>I  irk  haa  atl| 

high  n  [lumnuti  :i»  i       \      il   hi 
tran^slatcd  iuto  Ht .  )p<fl 

guagcs.     It  is  vcr^    MSMosi^jh, 
statements  are   hackc<l   up  by 
array  of  citati'^'^-  .  i.i.  j^y  fi 
ant  writers.     '■  mii 

beautiful  an<  I    ,  i    ,  . .  ^  c  pi 
slastical  history.     Their 
and  abundant  fruits  ana 
Ijcyond  a  cavil  by  the  author, 
have  been  many  tmics  bcftin*.    ' 
jority  of  Catholics  : 
the  great  work  of  i,, 
to  take  a»  deeper  intorc^it  in  lh( 
they  do. 

The  very  signal  failur'      "  " 
missions  as  a  whole  is  ■ 
Mr.  Marshall,  in  such  a  whv  vu 
advocates  cannot  rebut   hb  « 
Nevertheless,  we  think  th^ 
necessary  amount  of  «atifa 
fln>  Tiiw^lon  iritis  thcmsel' 
iCivcn  to 
>Lanyofthcill 
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THE  NEAEEST  PLACE  TO  HEAVEN. 


s  are  some  places  in  this 
iarer  to  heaven  than  others. 
»f  a  place  which  I  think  is  the 
Whether  you  may  think  so 
know,  but  I  would  like  you 
it  and  judge  for  yourself. 
>  go  to  France,  then  to  Paris ; 
t  a  walk  a  little  distance  out- 
iie  Barriere  de  Vau^rard, 
will  come  to  a  small  village 
sy.  When  you  have  walked 
e  minutes  along  its  narrow 
ggling  street,  which  is  the 
ion  of  the  Bue  de  Vaurigard, 
see  on  your  lefl  a  high,  ugly 
U,  and  if  I  did  not  ask  you  to 
jangling  bell  at  the  porter's 
1  enter,  you  might  pass  by 
t  there  was  nothing  worthy 
notice  about  the  plaice.  You 
lave  not  time  to  stop  now,  that 
)  an  appointment  to  dine  at  the 
8  Princes,  in  Paris,  but  that 
iier  time  you  will  be  most 
te.  Wait  a  moment,  perhaps 
16  able  show  you  something 
good  as  a  dinner,  even  at  the 
es  Piiooes.    Bing  the  belL 
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The  sturdy  oaken  door  seems  to  open 
itself  with  a  click.  That  is  the  way 
with  French  doors ;  but  it  is  the  por- 
ter's doing.  When  he  hears  the  bell, 
he  pulls  at  a  rope  hanging  in  his 
lodge,  which  communicates  with  the 
lock  of  the  door.  You  are  free  to 
enter.  Gro  in.  But  you  cannot  pass 
beyond  the  porter's  lodge  without  giv- 
ing an  account  of  yourself.  You  can- 
not get  into  this  heavenly  place  without 
passing  through  the  porter's  review, 
any  more  than  you  can  get  into  the 
real  heaven  without  passing  the  scru- 
tiny of  St.  Peter.  I  hope  you  are  able 
to  satisfy  the  "Ehi  b'en,  M'sieu'?" 
of  good  old  pere  ELanicq,  who  is  porter 
here.  He  is  a  phey  you  understand, 
by  the  title  of  affection  and  respect, 
and  not  by  virtue  of  ordination.  You 
may  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
be  over  humble  and  deferential  in  your 
deportment  towards  porters  as  a  gen- 
eral rule ;  but  I  think  you  may  be  so 
now ;  for,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  you  are 
speaking  to  a  venerable  old  man  who 
will  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  PCre 
Hanicq  is  not  paid  for  his  services, 
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iroublosonie  and  anluousaayou  would 
very  soon  find  hid  to  be  if  you  were 
jK)rter  even  Iieiv.  He  is  porter  for 
the  love  of  G<mI.  You  sec  he  does 
not  stop  inakinf;  the  rosary,  wliich  is 
yet  unfinished  in  Iiis  hand,  while  he 
talks  to  you.  He  diK.*'^  not  ix3eom|KMisc 
hinifKelf  by  that  business  either,  £A 
shoemaker  porter^*,  tailor  porters,  and 
the  like  eke  out  their  scanty  HaLiries  ; 
but  it  enables  hiiu  to  find  Bonie  well- 
earned  tfous  to  give  away  to  others 
pocn-er  than  himself.  You  say  tliis 
lod;i:e  is  not  a  wvy  eoinfurtable  plaeo, 
with  its  eold  briek  flour.  It  is  not. 
NeitJier  is  that  narrow  roost  up  the 
step-hidder  a  very  luxurious  becL 
Ki;^ht  a<;ain,  it  is  not.  Hut  the  Pero 
Hanieq  is  not  over  pariieular  alxiut 
these  things.  Besides,  he  is  not  worse 
olF  in  this  respect  than  the  hundred 
tither  people  who  live  in  this  i>laiu». 
n<»arest  to  ln*aveu.  Inde(d,  most  of 
them  have  a  nuieh  narrower  and 
divarier  apartment  than  iiis.  Now 
that  yoil  have  said  a  pheasant  W(inl  to 
the  jrood  oUl  toul,  (for  In?  dearly  lov(?s 
a  kindly  Balutalion,  and  it  is  the  ordy 
imperfection  I  thuik  he  has.)  you  may 
|Miss  the  iuner  door,  and  you  olwerve 
that  you  are  in  a  square  courtvard,  a 
three-story  irrep^uhirly  sliaped  buihiiiiLf 
occupyim;  two  sid«fS  of  it ;  stablvs  and 
(Hitliouses  a  third,  and  the  street  wall 
the  fourth.  Before  you  go  further,  I 
wouhl  advise  you  to  hnik  into  one  of 
those  tumble-tlown  hH)kin«^  outhouses. 
It  looks  something  like  a  rag  and 
bottle  shop.  It  is  a  shop,  and  the 
Ahnoner  of  the  poor  ktvps  it.  Ileni 
the  n.'si(h"nts  of  iliese  buildings  may 
find  bargains  in  old  odds  and  ends  of 
second-hand,  and  it  may  be  seventy 
times  sc*\enth-hand  furniture,  either 
left  or  cast  oil*  by  former  occu{Kuits. 
Here  tht*  Ahn<mer, — that  voluble  and 
sweet  tempered  young  man  in  a  long 
black  eassor'k,— disposes  of  these  ar- 
ti<-k»s  of  tradi*,  enhancing  their  value 
by  all  tile  superlatives  he  can  remem- 
ber, for  the  benelit  of  certahi  old 
crones  and  hobbling  cripples,  whom 
jHtrhaps  }  ou  saw  on  the  right  of  the 
couriyard  receiving  soup  and  other 


food  from  anotlicr  young  i 
long  black  cassock,  who  h 
moner's  assistant.  You  don't 
perhaps,  bat  I  can  tell  you 
Almoner's  assistant,  as  be  h 
the  soup  and  divides  the  bi 
meat,  is  mentally  going  doir 
knees  and  kissing  the  rag 
worn-out  clotlies  of  these  oli 
whom  he  helps,  for  the  sake 
whom  they  n»present,  and  y 
one  day  say  to  him :  ''  Beca 
did  it  unto  the  least  of  tli 
brethren,  you  did  it  unto  me." 

Now  you  may  go  into  th( 
afM.'r  you  have  been  struck  \ 
fact  how  completely  that  liig 
wall  shuts  out  the  noise  of  the 
You  say,  however,  that  you 
band  [)laying.  Y'es  ;  that  com 
an  "  Angel  Guanliau  "  house  k 
way,  like  Fatlier  Haskins's  \\ 
Iloxbury,  Massachusetts  (ther 
to  be  angels,  yoti  know,  uot 
fnim  the  nearest  place  to  h 
where  the  *'  punins,"  as  the  P 
call  them, — the  *^  mudlarks  "  o 
rats,"  as  we  call  them, — an 
care  of,  fed,  clothed,  instruct 
lauglit  an  honest  trade,  also 
love  of  Him  who  will  one  day 
the  Perc  Ber\angcr  and  to 
Haskins  what  I  have  before  sol 
the  Almoner's  assistant. 

Well,  here  is  the  house, 
the  fi i-st  story,  half  undergro 
one  side,  and  consequently 
damp  and  dingy.  Here  to  th 
is  ilie  Prayer  Hall.  Tliis  has  a 
en  fioor,  (a  rare  exception.) ' 
seats  fixed  to  the  wainscotit 
hem  and  there  a  few  bcuclies 
of  i»Iain  oak  shibs,  which  looi 
they  hiul  lately  come  out  of  one 
backw(Kxls  saw-mills.  A  hx^ 
fix  liangs  on  the  wall,  and  a  t 
near  the  door,  at  which  tlie  oi 
reads  prayers  kneels.  The  : 
nine  others  kneel  down  anywh 
the  bare  floor,  without  choosi 
softest  spot,  if  there  be  anj 
Those  ])ortraits  hanging  aroo 
walls  represent  the  superioss 
community  of  men  who  are  en 
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with   the  guardianship  of  this   place 
nearest  to  heaven.    ThAnost  of  those 
faces,  as  you  see,  are  not  very  hancl- 
Bonie,  as  the  woiid  reckons  handsome, 
bat  1  assure  you  they  make  up  for 
that  by  the  beauty  of  their  souls.  Tlie 
morning  prayers  are  said  here  at  half- 
past  five  the  year  round,  followed  by 
a  hair  hoards  meditation,  and  the  even- 
ing prayers  at  half-post  eight.    The 
handred  residents  came  here  too  just 
before  dinner,  to  read  a  chapter  of  the 
New    Testament  on  their  knees,  dc- 
voiitl3r  kissing  the  Word  of  Grod  before 
and  a.fler  reiuling  it;  and  then  each 
one  silently  reviews  the  last  twenty - 
foar    h.our3,  and  enters  into  account 
with  Ikimself  to  see  how  much  he  has 
advanced  in  that  particular  Christian 
fiitae    of  wliich  his  soul  stands  the 
most  in  need.    It  is  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  dinner,  and  I  would  advise 
yon  to  try  it,  even  if  you  cannot  do  it 
on  your  knees.    It  is  a  perfect  toilette 
for  the  soul.     Hero  also  you  will  find 
the  afore-mentioned  hundred  people  at 
lialf-past  six  o'clock,  just  before  sup- 
per, listening  to  a  short  reading  on 
flome  spiritual  subject,  followed  by  a 
sort  of  conference  given  by  the  Supe- 
rior, or  head  of  the  house,  so  full  of 
nnctioa  and  sweet  counsel  that  it  fairly 
^^  the  heart  above  all  earthly  things, 
•0^  seems  to  hallow  the  very  place 
where  it  is  spoken. 

.  Turn  now  to  the  left.  That  door 
J  the  comer  opens  into  a  chapel 
Wicated  to  St-  Francis  of  Assbi. 
°^  the  Pore  Ilanicq  and  the  few 
'^''VftatB  of  the  house  hear  mass 
•^^  morning,  and  begin  the  day 
^  the  best  thought  I  know  of,  the 
JJ^ght  of  God.  Keeping  still  to  the 
uT  you  pass  into  the  Becreation 
"*D ;  and  if  this  be  recreation  day, 
J*^  will  see  congregated  here  the 
y^kat  and  happiest  set  of  faces  that 
^  has  ever  been  your  good  for- 
^  to  meet  in  this  world.  Billiards, 
hack^BUQon,  chess,  chequers,  and 
other  gunea  more  simple  and  amus- 
ing n  their  character,  are  here ;  and 
'  eaa  tell  3rou  that  tiiey  are  like  a 
groop  of  ineny  dukben  playing  and 


amusing  themselves  before  their  heav- 
enly Father.  You  might  pass  the  re- 
creation days  here  for  many  a  year 
before  you  would  hear  &n  angry 
word,  or  a  cutting  retort,  or  witness  a 
jealous  frown  or  a  sad  countenance. 
Notice  that  smiling  old  gentleman 
with  a  bald  head  capped  by  the  black 

calotte.    That  is  the  Pere  T .     He 

is  very  fond  of  a  game  of  billiards, 
and  I  know  he  loves  to  be  on  the  win- 
ning side;  the  principal  reason  of 
which,  however,  you  may  not  divine, 
but  I  know :  it  gives  him  a  chance  to 
pass  his  cue  to  some  one  who  has 
been  beaten,  and  obliged  to  retire. 
And  many  learn  by  that  good  oM 
father's  example  to  do  the  same 
kind  and  charitable  act;  and,  take  it 
all  in  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  thist 
room  is  not  much  further  off  from 
heaven  than  many  other  places  about 
this  dear  old  house. 

Of  course  eveiybody  is  talking 
here,  except  the  chess-players,  and 
at  such  a  rate,  that  it  is  quite  a  din  ; 
but  hark  1  a  bell  rings :  all  is  instant^ 
ly  silent,  the  games  are  stopped,  the 
very  half-linished  sentence  is  clipped 
in  two,  and  each  one  deimns  to  some 
assigned  duty.  They  are  taught  that 
the  bell  which  reguhites  their  daily 
exercises  is  the  voice  of  Grod,  and 
that  when  he  calls  there  is  nothing 
else  worthy  of  attention.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  right  s  have  you  ? 

There  is  one  other  place  to  visit  on 
this  ground  floor,  the  Refectory.  A 
long  stone-floored  hall  with  two  rows 
of  tables  on  either  side,  and  one  at 
the  upper  end  where  sits  the  head  of 
the  house,  a  high  old-fashioned  pulpit 
on  one  side,  the  large  crucifix  on  the 
wall,  and  that  is  the  Refectory.  It 
looks  dark  and  cold,  and  so  it  is; 
dark,  because  the  windows  are  small 
and  high  ^  and  cold,  because  there  is 
no  stove  or  other  heating  apparatus — 
a  want  which  may  also  be  felt  in  the 
other  rooms  you  have  visited;  and 
as  the  wuidows  are  left  open  for  air 
some  time  before  these  rooms  are  oc- 
cupied, it  must  be  confessed  there  is  a 
rarity  and  keenness  about  the  atmos- 
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I'lioHN  ami  n  dcgwc  of  temperntiire 
iilKiut  the  cold  stonts  in  mul-wiiiUT, 
which  arc  not  ploasant  to  delicately 
ijnurislu'd  constitiilinii-A.  No  conversa- 
ti«>ii  uv<»r  takes  plaoi?  in  the  rutcctory 
I  xci»|»t  (Ml  i\*creation  days,  or  on  the 
cicv?a??ion  of  a  vi&ii  fmiu  the  Aivh- 
M-shop  of  Pari?.  At  all  other  limes 
there  is  nsidiiifr  jrnin;^  on  from  the 
I'ulpit,  either  from  the  Holy  S(*ri|H 
liiiv  or  Home  ivligioua  lKX)k,  which 
enables  the  listeuci's  to  free  their 
minds  from  too  engrosr*ing  an  atten- 
tion to  the  mon>  Fmsual  business  of 
eating  and  drinking:  not  that  tlieir 
plain  and  irngal  tal)le  ever  presirnts 
viTy  btrong  lemj)tations  to  goarman- 
dizc ! 

As  yon  are  American,  and  accus- 
tomed to  your  hot  coflee  or  strong 
English  black  tt»a,  with  toa-^t,  cgir-*, 
and  be(!fst(!ak  for  bivakl:ist,  I  fear 
liie  meal  which  tiiesc  hnndred  young 
i:ufnan.*  mikinLr  off  a  little  coldr//i  or- 
rtHUire,  vfoW  lemjM.M'ed  with  colder  wa- 
t  r.  a!id  dry  bread,  durinor  tin?  short 
-;»ac«f  of  twelve  minutes  (except dur- 
ing Lent  and  on  other  fa«;t  ilays  when 
liny  do  not  go  to  the  refectory  at  all 
1-  'fore  twelve  oVlock.)  will  appear  ex- 
•  e  lingly  frug.il,  n*»t  to  say  hasty. 
Yuu  obsene,  doublles*;,  that  short  as 
i-  the  lime  allotted  to  breakfa>t,  n(»ar- 
ly  every  one  is  reading  in  a  book 
vrliilc  he  is  eating.  Do  you  wish  to 
Lv.ow  the  reascm?  I  wi!l  tell  you. 
I:  U  not  to  pas-i  a\vay  time,  but  to 
i:iake  use  of  every  moment  of  time 
li'ut  passes.  None  in  the  world  arc 
1.1  »re  alive  to  the  shortness  and  the 
v:5lue  of  lime  than  the  hnndred  young 
i:i.Mi  l)t*foi*e  you.  Every  moment  of 
rije  day  has  its  own  all«):ii'd  duty;  and 
when  then*  is  an  extra  moment,  like 
tiiis  one  at  breaktiwt,  when  two  things 
^..A  bii  done  at  once,  they  do  nf)t  fail 
I'*  make  use  of  it.  They  take  turns 
v/;th  each  other  in  the  duty  of  waiting 
(i\  the  tables,  exce[)t  on  Clood  Friday, 
V.  iien  the  venerable  Snj>erior,  and  no 
i  -f^  ven<;i-«ible  fatluMs,  who  are  the 
i<.  achei's  of  these  young  men,  don  the 
apron,  and  serve  out  the  fo<xl  proper 
in  quautity  and  quality  for  that  day. 


Now  that  you  have  seen  the  fir^t 
story,  you  n^  *»mouiit,"  as  the  Frendi 
say,  to  the  second.     If  you  have  not 
been  here  before,  I  warn  you  to  obiais 
a  guide,  or  amidst  the  odd  staimji 
and  rambling  corridors  you  may  lose 
your  way.     This  is  the  cha|)el  for  the 
daily  Mass.     It  is  both  plain  and  ckao. 
and  you  will  [>ossibly  notice  norhiaf 
particular  in  it  save  the  painted  beam 
of  the  ceiling,  the  only  specimen  of 
such  ornament,  I  think,  in  the  vbole 
house.     It  is  there  a  long  time, for  tliii 
is  a  v(*ry  ancient  building,  having  ooGe 
been  the  country-seat  of  Queen  Mm*' 
garet  of  Anjou ;  and  this  little  chapel 
may  have  been  one  of  her  royal  recep- 
tion-rooms for  all  you  or  I  know. 

Hither,  as  I  have  said,  come  the 
young  Levites  to  assist  at  the  dailf 
sacrifice.  I  believe  I  have  not  toM 
you  Ixifore  that  this  is  a  house  of  i^ 
treat  fi*om  the  world  of  prayer  andrf 
study  f(^r  youthful  aspirants  to  thi 
priesth(K>d  of  the  Holy  Church,  Ida 
not  know  what  impression  it  makei 
upon  you,  but  the  sight  of  that  kneeling 
cmwd  of  young  men  iu  their  cassocb 
and  wingt'd  suqilices,  absorbed  ia 
prayer  before  the  altar  at  tho  eatjlf 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  ray  of  the 
rising  sim  is  just  tinging  the  topsrf 
tho  trees  with  a  golden  light,  and  the 
o\yon  windows  of  the  little  chapel  ad- 
mit the  souml  of  warbled  music  cf 
birds,  and  the  sweet  perfumes  from  the 
garden  just  below,  enamelled  with  flow- 
ers, is  to  me  a  scene  higher  than  earth 
often  reveals  to  us  of  heaven's  peace 
and  mpt  devotion  in  God.  Mass  is 
over  now,  and  you  may  go,  learii? 
only  those  to  pray  another  half  boor 
who  have  this  morning  received  the 
Holy  Communion. 

All  th<»se  rooms  which  you  see  bent 
and  there,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left« 
are  the  cells  of  the  Seminariana,  aboot 
eight  by  fifteen  feet  in  size,  and  hxp 
enough  for  their  purposes,  thougfa  ce^ 
tainly  not  equal  to  your  cosy  study** 
home  in  America,  or  to  the  grand  iw* 
you  have  engaged  at  the  Hotel  de* 
Princes.  As  you  are  a  visitor,  peibapi 
youmaygolnandlookatoae.    Tliexcii 
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g  each  other's  rooms  among 
r  men  themselvcfl  at  any  time, 
;harity*3  sake  when  one  is  ilL 
jedstead,  with  a  straw  bed,  a 
haoTj  a  crucifix,*  a  vexing  old 
•ess,    whose    drawers    won't 
ept  by  herculean  efibrts,  and 
m  have  an  equally  stubborn 
f  refusing  to  be  closed;  a 
few  books,  paper,  pen  and 
us  picture  or  statue,  and  you 
full  invcntorj'of  any  of  thcsa 
is  they  need  no  more,  they 
.ore:  a  rule  of  life  tluit  might 
ny  a  one  of  us  far  happier 
re,  tortured  by  the  care  of  a 
and  one  things  which  con- 
time,  worry  the  mind,  and 
'  the  slightest  possible  utility 
es,  and  the  cause,  it  may  be, 
envy  and  discomfort.     I  am 
t,  as  you  pass  along  the  cor- 
u  tliiiik  it  is  vacation  time, 
icry  one  is  absent  just  now 
rooms,  all  is  so  silent.     But 
mont.     Ah!  the  bell  again. 
Every  door  flies  open,  and 
or  is  alive  with  numbers  of 
men  going  off  to  a  class  or 
.     Now  that  they  are  gone, 
'ou  peep  into   one  of    the 
lin;    that  is,  if  some  new- 
yct  having  learned  the  rule 
;rary,  has  left  the  key  in  his 
. !  he  was  just  writing  as  the 
the  pen  is  yet  wet  with  ink. 
;  do  not  intend  that  you  shall 
he  hxis  written,  but  you  may 
t  has  actually  left  his  paper 
rith  an  unfinished  sentence, 
:  a  half  formed  letter.     Tiiat 
«,  my  friend,  to  the  voice  of 
\i  I  have  already  told  you  is 
in  the  first  stroke  of  that 
ppose  you  may  read  the  in- 
16  has  placed  at  the  foot  of 
c,  since  it  id  in  plain  sight. 
m  under  the  shadow  of  my 
ved,whom  I  desired, and  his 
ircet  to  my  pahite."    (Cant. 
38,  you  are  right     It  is  a 
>  for  one  who  has  sacrificeil 
dly  enjoyment  for  the  sake 
;1ier  and  purer  joy,  the  love 


of  Jesus  crucified.  You  arc  noticing, 
.  I  perceive,  that  everything  looks  veiy 
neat  and  clean,  that  the  bed  is  nicely- 
made,  and  what  there  is,  is  in  order. 
They  have  tidy  housekeeiwHrs,  you  say. 
here.  So  they  have,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them,  too,— one  to  each  room — 
the  Seminarian  himself. 

I  thmk  you  may  "mount"  another 
stairway  now — when  you  find  it — totlic 
third  story.     I  just  wish  you  to  step 
into  that  door  on  the  right.     It  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Joseph;  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  enter  here^  after  night  prayers 
you  will  see  a  few  of  the  young  men 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  over  which 
is  a  charming  little  painting  represent- 
ing the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph 
holding  the  Cliild  Jesus  by  the  hand. 
They  come  to  pay  a  short  visit  in 
spirit  to  the  Holy  Family  before  retir- 
ing to  rest,      "Beautiful    thought!'* 
I  believe  you.     I  see  your  eyes  are  a 
little  dimmed  by  tears.     What  is  the 
matter?      "Oh!  nothing;  only  I  was 
thinking  that  by  coming  up  a  few  more 
steps  in  this  house,  one  has  mounted  a 
gcod    many    steps    nearer    heaven." 
Not  ready  to  go  ?     Oh !  I  understand, 
you  wish  to  pay  a  little  visit  yourself 
to  the  Holy  Family.     Good.     Now, 
along  this  corridor,  around  this  corner, 
down  that  stairway  which  seems  to 
lead    nowhere, — take    care   of   your 
head ! — through  those  doors,  and  you 
are  in  a  much  larger  chapel.     All  fin- 
ished in  i)olished  oak,  as  you  see,  with 
a  bright  waxed  floor.     The  seminari- 
ans sit  in  those  stalls  which  run  along 
the  whole  length  of  either  side  of  the 
chapel.     Here,  on  Sundays  and  fo:jti- 
vals,  they  come  to  celebrate  the  divine 
ofliccs  of  the    Church.     I  wish  you 
could  hear  them   responding  to  each 
other  in  the  solemn  Gregorian  chant. 
Listen  ;  they  are  singing,  and  only  to 
and  for  the  praise   of  Goil,  for  no 
strangers  are  admitted,  so  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  applause  of  men.     Pos- 
sibly you  may  be  shaqveyed  enough 
to  note  those  mantling  cheeks  and  de- 
tect the    thrill  of   emotion  in   their 
voices  as  the  swelling  chorus  fills  the 
whole  building  with  melody.    Tculy^ 
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I»hoi'fs  ami  a  dop^ivc  of  temperature 
silnrnt  tlie  coM  stomas  in  inid-winter, 
which  aro  not  iilrii'-aiit  to  delicately 
lifiurisheil  WMLHlitulioii:?.  No  conversa- 
tion ever  takes  phiei*  in  tlic  refectory 
i.xcept  on  rocivation  flay.-a,  or  on  the 
oe»•a^*ion  of  a  visit  fn)ni  the  Ai"eh- 
M^hop  of  Pari?.  At  all  other  times 
theiv*  i.s  iva«lin;5  fr'»»n;»  o.i  from  the 
pulpit,  eilher  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
luiv  or  some  relifrioua  book,  which 
eiiaUi':4  tlio  listent'i's  to  free  their 
minds  from  too  enn;rt)ssing  an  atten- 
tion to  tlie  more  .stfnsual  business  of 
eating  and  dn:ikiii<r:  not  that  their 
plain  an«l  fruiral  table  ever  presents 
v.»ry  i>lrong  templalions  to  goarman- 
dize ! 

As  you  are  American,  and  accus- 
i«'m*Ml  to  your  hot  coilee  or  strong 
English  black  t<"a,  with  toast,  eggs, 
antl  beiffsteak  for  breakfast,  1  fear 
uir.  mv.til  wliicli  the^e  hundred  young 
!:.rnaii?  m:dving  otfa  little  cohl  riu  or- 
f'iuairc^  wrll  u-mpered  with  colder  wa- 
t  r.  and  dry  bn-ad,  during  tin?  short 
-pace  of  tiVidve  minute*,  (except  dur- 
\\\i  L'^nt  and  on  other  fa^t  days,  wlien 
till y  do  not  g»i  to  x\u\  refectory  at  all 
1  -fore  twelve  o'clock,)  will  aj)pearex- 
.  e  lingly  frugal,  nut  to  say  hasty. 
Yoa  observe,  dMubtle<^,  tiiat  short  as 
i-  the  lime  allotted  to  brrakfast,  near- 
ly every  one  is  rcailing  in  a  book 
v.ijilo  be  is  eating.  Do  you  wish  to 
1::jow  the  reason?  I  will  tell  you. 
It  is  not  to  pas-»  away  time,  but  to 
i.iakt;  use  of  every  moment  of  time 
li'.at  pas-ic-*.  Nont'  in  the  world  are 
III  »re  alive  to  tlu^  shortness  and  the 
value  of  lime  than  tin?  hun«lred  young 
n.'n  bei'ore  you.  Kv«"ry  moment  of 
rlie  day  has  its  own  alloiled  duty;  and 
\vh<*n  there  is  an  extra  moment,  like 
tiiis  one  at  bif?akfa>t,  when  two  things 
i.wi  bo  done  at  once,  tlwy  do  not  fail 
to  make  u-^e  of  it.  They  take  turns 
wiih  each  other  in  the  duty  of  waiting 
f'.'i  the  table's,  exrof)!  on  (lood  Friday, 
when  the  vmiiTable  Superior,  and  no 
i;  -fs  venenible  falluMs,  who  are  the 
tiachei's  of  those  young  men,  don  the 
apRm,  and  serve  out  the  food  proper 
in  quantity  and  quality  for  that  day. 


Now  that  you  have  seen  the  fim 
story, you  xmy  ^mount,"  as  the  Frend 
say,  to  the  second.     If  you  have  not 
been  here  before,  I  warn  you  to  oUaiD 
a  guide,  or  amidst  the  odd  stairwaji 
and  rambling  corridors  you  iiiajlo» 
your  way.     This  is  the  chn|}el  for  tie 
daily  Mass.     It  is  both  plain  and  cktBi 
and  you  will  possibly  notice  nothing 
particular  in  it  save  the  painted  besm 
of  the  ceiling,  the  only  6|H?cmien  rf 
such  ornament,  I  think,  in  the  wbole 
house.     It  is  there  a  long  time,  for  tlu 
is  a  very  ancient  building,  having  coce 
been  the  country-seat  of  Queen  Ma^ 
garet  of  Anjou";  and  this  little  chapd 
may  have  b<*en  one  of  her  royal  recep- 
tion-rooms for  all  you  or  I  know. 

riiiher,  as  I  have  said,  come  the 
young  Levites  to  assist  at  the  daib 
sacrifice.  I  believe  I  have  not  loM 
you  before  that  this  is  a  house  of  re* 
treat  from  the  world  of  prayer  andrf 
study  for  youthful  aspirants  to  tin 
priesthood  of  the  Holy  Church.  Idu 
not  know  what  impi^ession  it  makei 
upon  you,  but  tlie  sight  of  that  kni'eHng 
crowd  of  young  men  in  their  ca3?ocfa 
and  winged  surplices,  absorbed  i» 
prayer  before  the  altar  at  the  earif 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  ray  of  the 
rising  sun  is  just  tinging  the  topsrf 
the  trees  with  a  golden  light,  and  th» 
o[M»n  windows  of  the  little  chapel  J^ 
mit  the  sound  of  warbled  music  cf 
binls,  and  the  sweet  perfumes  from  the 
ganlt.Mi  just  below,  enamelled  with  Aid- 
ers, is  to  mo  a  scene  higher  than  eirth 
often  reveals  to  us  of  lieaveu's  pewe 
and  rapt  devotion  in  God.  ^liss  i* 
over  now,  and  you  may  go,  leaving 
only  those  to  pray  anotlier  half  boor 
who  have  this  morning  received  the 
Holy  Omimunion. 

All  these  rooms  which  yoa  see  belt 
and  there,  to  the  right  and  to  the  lek 
are  the  cells  of  the  Seminarians,  abort 
eight  by  fifteen  feet  in  siee.  and  krjc 
enough  for  their  puqx>ses,  though  ce^ 
tainly  not  equal  to  }t)ur  cosy  study** 
home  in  America,  or  to  the  grand  **• 
you  have  engaged  at  the  Hotel  ^ 
Princes.  As  you  are  a  visitor,  peAa]* 
youmaygoinandlookatoae.    Thereii 
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J  each  other's  rooms  among 
\  men  themselves  at  any  time, 
harity's  sake  when  one  is  ill 
>eddtead,  with  a  straw  bed,  a 
luur,  a  enicifix,*a  vexing  old 
ess,    whose    drawers    won't 
ept  by  herculean  efforts,  and 
tn  have  an  equally  stubborn 
f  refusing  to  be  closed;  a 
f^\7  books,  paper,  pen  and 
as  picture  or  statue,  and  you 
full  inventory  of  any  of  these 
Vs  they  need  no  more,  they 
ore:  a  rule  of  life  that  might 
ly  a  one  of  us  far  happier 
re,  tortured  by  the  care  of  a 
and  one  things  which  con- 
time,  worry  the  mind,  and 
the  slightest  possible  utility 
es,  and  the  cause,  it  may  be, 
envy  and  discomfort.     I  am 
t,  as  you  pass  along  the  cor- 
u  think  it  is  vacation  time, 
r'cry  one  is  absent  just  now 
rooms,  all  is  so  silent     But 
aicnt.     Ah!  the  bell  again. 
Every  door  flics  open,  and 
or  is  alive  with  numbers  of 
men  going  off  to  a  class  or 
.     Now  that  they  are  gone, 
ou  peep   into   one   of    the 
kin;    that  is,  if  some  new- 
yet  having  learned  the  rule 
rary,  has  left  the  key  in  his 
!  he  was  just  writing  as  the 
the  pen  is  yet  wet  with  ink. 
do  not  intend  that  you  shall 
he  has  written,  but  you  may 
has  actually  left  his  paper 
rith  an  unfinished  sentence, 
;  a  half  formed  letter.     Tiiat 
«,  my  friend,  to  the  voice  of 
1 1  have  already  told  you  is 
m  the  Grst  stroke  of  tliat 
ppose  you  may  read  the  in- 
le  has  placed  at  the  foot  of 
c,  since  it  is  in  plain  sight. 
-n  under  the  shadow  of  my 
^ed,whom  Idc3ii*ed,and  his 
Breet  to  my  pakte."    (Cant. 
28,  you  are  right.     It  is  a 
>  for  one  who  has  sacrificed 
dly  ex^oyment  for  the  sake 
;lier  and  purer  joy,  the  love 


of  Jesus  crucified.  You  arc  noticing, 
.  I  perceive,  that  everything  looks  very- 
neat  and  clean,  that  the  bed  is  nicely 
made,  and  what  there  is,  is  in  order. 
They  have  tidy  housekeepers,  you  say, 
here.  So  they  have,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them,  too,— one  to  each  room — 
the  Seminarian  himself. 

I  think  you  may  "mount'*  another 
stairway  now — when  you  find  it — to  the 
third  story.     I  just  wish  you  to  step 
into  tliat  door  on  the  right.    It  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Joseph;  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  enter  here^  after  night  prayers 
you  will  see  a  few  of  the  young  men 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  over  which 
is  a  charming  little  painting  represent- 
ing the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph 
holding  the  Child  Jesus  by  the  hand. 
They  come  to  pay  a  short  visit  in 
spirit  to  the  Holy  Family  before  retir- 
ing to  rest,      "Beautiful    thought!'' 
I  believe  you.     I  see  your  eyes  arc  a 
little  dimmed  by  tears.     What  is  the 
matter?      "Oh!  nothing;  only  I  was 
thinking  that  by  coming  up  a  few  more 
steps  in  this  house,  one  has  mounted  a 
good    many    steps    nearer    heaven." 
Not  ready  to  go  ?     Oh !  I  understand, 
you  wish  to  pay  a  little  visit  yourself 
to  the  Holy  Family.     Good.     Now, 
along  this  corridor,  around  this  comer, 
down  that  stairway  which  seems  to 
lead    nowhere, — take    care   of   your 
head ! — through  those  doors,  and  you 
are  in  a  much  larger  chapcL     All  fin- 
ished in  polished  oak,  as  you  see,  with 
a  bright  waxed  floor,    Tlie  seminari- 
ans sit  in  those  stalls  which  run  along 
the  whole  length  of  either  side  of  the 
chapel.     Here,  on  Sundays  and  fc:jti- 
vals,  they  come  to  celebrate  the  divine 
offices  of  the    Church.     I  wish  you 
could  hear  them   responding  to  each 
other  in  the  solemn  Gregorian  chant. 
Listen  ;  they  are  singing,  and  only  to 
and   for  the  praise   of  God,  for  no 
strangers  are  admitted,  so  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  applause  of  men.     Pos- 
sibly you  may  be  sharp-eyed  enough 
to  note  those  mantling  cheeks  and  de- 
tect the    thrill  of   emotion  in   their 
voices  as  the  swelling  chorus  fills  the 
whole  building  with  melody.    Tnily^ 
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jiherc,  and  a  degree  of  tomi>eratiire 
about  the  cold  stones  in  mid-winter, 
which  are  not  pleasant  to  delicately 
nourished  constitutions.  No  conversa- 
tion ever  takes  phicc  in  the  refectory 
except  on  n^creation  days,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  fn)m  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  At  all  other  times 
there  is  rciiding  goin;^  on  from  the 
pulpit,  eitlicr  from  the  Holy  Scri(>- 
lure  or  some  religious  book,  which 
enables  the  listeners  to  free  their 
minds  from  too  engrossing  an  atten- 
tion to  the  more  sensual  business  of 
eating  and  drinking:  not  that  their 
plain  ainl  frugal  (able  ever  presents 
very  strong  temi)tatioud  to  gourman- 
dize! 

As  you  arc  Americjin,  and  accus- 
t(^med  to  your  hot  coffee  or  strong 
English  black  tea,  with  toast,  eggs, 
and  beefsteak  for  breakfast,  I  fear 
liie  meal  which  these  hundred  young 
nii-nai-e  in:iking  off  a  little  coldi'//<  or- 
duiaircj  well  tempered  with  colder  wa- 
tvr,  aiid  dry  brea«l,  during  the  short 
!f|»aeo  of  twelve  minutes  (except  dur- 
iii'jT  Lent  and  on  other  fa-st  days,  when 
tlieydonotgo  to  the  refectory  at  all 
h  'fore  twelve  o'clock,)  will  appear  ex- 
r-.elingly  frugal,  not  to  say  hasty. 
You  obscr\'e,  doubt lesfs,  that  short  as 
i-  the  time  allotted  to  breakfast,  near- 
ly every  one  is  reading  in  a  book 
while  be  is  eating.  Do  you  wish  to 
know  the  reason?  I  will  tell  you. 
It  is  not  to  pass  away  time,  but  to 
iiiake  use  of  every  moment  of  time 
iliat  i)asse9.  None  in  the  world  are 
more  alive  to  tiio  shortness  and  the 
value  of  time  than  the  hundred  young 
men  before  you.  Every  moment  of 
tlie  day  has  its  own  alloUeil  duty;  and 
whoa  there  is  an  extra  moment,  like 
this  one  at  breakfast,  wlien  two  things 
(.;ui  be  done  at  once,  th(;y  do  not  fail 
to  make  use  of  it,  Tliey  take  tunis 
wiiii  each  other  in  the  duty  of  waiting 
(.11  the  tables,  excei)t  on  Good  Friday, 
when  the  venerable  Superior,  and  no 
k-s  venenible  fathers,  who  are  the 
teachers  of  these  young  men,  don  the 
apron,  and  serve  out  the  food  proper 
in  quantity  and  quality  for  that  day. 


Now  that  you  have  seen 
story,  you  nmy  ** mount,"  as  the 
say,  to  the  second.  If  yea  h 
been  here  before,  I  warn  you  t 
a  guide,  or  amidst  the  odd  st 
and  rambling  corridors  you  n 
your  way.  This  is  the  cbapel 
djiily  Mass.  It  is  both  plain  an< 
and  you  will  possibly  notice  : 
]>articular  in  it  save  the  painted 
of  the  ceiling,  the  only  sped: 
such  ornament,  I  think,  in  the 
house.  It  18  there  a  long  time,; 
is  a  very  ancient  building,  havin 
been  the  country-seat  of  Queen 
garet  of  Anjou;  and  this  little 
may  have  been  one  of  her  royal 
tion- rooms  for  all  you  or  I  knoi 

Hither,  as  I  have  said,  con 
young  Levites  to  assist  at  the 
saerificc.  I  believe  I  have  nc 
you  before  that  this  is  a  house 
treat  from  the  world  of  prayer 
study  for  youthful  aspirants  1 
priesthood  of  the  Holy  ChurcL 
not  know  what  impi-ession  it 
upon  you,  but  the  sight  of  tliat  kn 
crowd  of  young  men  in  their  ca 
and  winged  suqjlices,  absoit 
prayer  before  the  altar  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  ray  < 
rising  sun  is  just  tinging  the  t 
the  trees  with  a  golden  light,  az 
open  windows  of  the  little  chap 
in  it  the  souml  of  warbled  mu 
birds,  and  the  sweet  perfumes  fro 
ganlen  just  below,  enamelled  wid 
ers,  is  to  me  a  scene  higher  than 
often  reveals  to  us  of  heaven's 
and  lupt  devotion  in  God.  M 
over  now,  and  you  may  go,  k 
only  those  to  pray  another  hnU 
who  have  this  morning  reocive 
Holy  Communion. 

All  these  rooms  which  you  8« 
and  there,  to  the  right  and  to  tb 
are  the  cells  of  the  Seminarians, 
eight  by  fifteen  feet  in  size,  and 
enough  for  their  purposes,  thougi 
tainly  not  equal  to  your  cosy  sti 
home  in  America,  or  to  the  grand 
you  have  engaged  at  the  Hdtf 
Princes.  As  you  are  a  viaitaripe 
youmaygoinandlookatone.    Tl 
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g  each  other's  rooms  among 
I  men  themselves  nt  any  time, 
^rlty's  sake  when  one  is  ilL 
[yedstead,  with  a  straw  bed,  a 
hair,  a  crucifix,*  a  vexing  old 
■ess,    whose    drawers    won't 
ept  hy  herculean  efforts,  and 
?n  have  an  equally  stubborn 
f  refusing  to  be  closed;  a 
few  books,  paper,  pen  and 
us  picture  or  statue,  and  you 
full  inventory  of  any  of  these 
is  they  need  no  more,  they 
lore:  a  rule  of  life  tlmt  might 
ny  a  one  of  us  far  iiappier 
.re,  tortured  by  the  care  of  a 
and  one  things  which  con- 
time,  worry  the  mind,  and 
'  the  slightest  possible  utility 
es,  and  the  cause,  it  may  be, 
envy  and  discomfort.     I  am 
,t,  as  you  pass  along  the  cor- 
•u  think  it  is  vacation  time, 
/cry  one  is  absent  just  now 
rooms,  all  is  so  silent.     But 
ment.     Ah!  the  bell  again. 
Every  door  flies  open,  and 
or  is  alive  with  numbers  of 
men  going  off  to  a  class  or 
•     Now  that  they  are  gone, 
'ou  peep  into  one  of   the 
lin;    that  is,  if  some  new- 
yet  having  learned  the  rule 
:rary,  has  left  the  key  in  his 
I !  he  was  just  writing  as  the 
the  pen  is  yet  wet  with  ink. 
\  do  not  intend  that  you  shall 
he  has  written,  but  you  may 
\  has  actually  left  his  paper 
rith  an  unfinished  sentence, 
t  a  half  formed  letter.    That 
«,  my  friend,  to  the  voice  of 
b  I  have  already  told  you  is 
in  the  first  stroke  of  that 
ppose  you  may  read  the  in- 
le  has  placed  at  the  foot  of 
K,  since  it  is  in  plain  sight. 
m  under  the  shadow  of  my 
vedjWhora  I  desired,  and  his 
ireet  to  my  pakte."    (Cant. 
B8,  you  are  riglit.    It  is  a 
>  for  one  who  has  sacrificed 
(fly  cx^oyment  for  the  sake 
jber  and  purer  joy,  the  love 


of  Jesug  crucified.  You  are  noticing, 
.  I  perceive,  that  everything  looks  very 
neat  and  clean,  that  the  bed  is  nicely 
made,  and  what  there  is,  is  in  order. 
They  have  tidy  housekeeiK>r8,  you  say. 
here.  So  they  have,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them,  too, — one  to  each  room — 
the  Seminarian  himself. 

I  think  you  may  "mount"  another 
stairway  now — when  you  find  it — to  the 
third  story.     I  just  wish  you  to  step 
into  that  door  on  the  right.     It  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Joseph;  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  enter  hereu  after  night  prayers 
you  will  see  a  few  of  the  young  men 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  over  which 
is  a  charming  little  painting  represent- 
ing the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph 
holding  the  Giild  Jesus  by  the  hand. 
They  come  to  pay  a  short  visit  in 
spirit  to  the  Holy  Family  before  retir- 
ing to  resL      "Beautiful    thought!'' 
I  believe  you.    I  see  your  eyes  arc  a 
little  dimmed  by  tears.    What  is  the 
matter?      "Oh!  nothing;  only  I  was 
thinking  that  by  coming  up  a  few  more 
steps  in  this  house,  one  has  mounted  a 
good    many    steps    nearer    heaven." 
Not  ready  to  go  ?     Oh !  I  understand, 
you  wish  to  pay  a  little  visit  yourself 
to  the  Holy  Family.     Good.    Now, 
along  this  corridor,  around  this  comer, 
down  that  stairway  Avhich  seems  to 
lead    nowhere, — take    care   of   your 
head ! — through  those  doors,  and  you 
are  in  a  much  larger  chapel.     All  fin- 
ished in  polished  oak,  as  you  see,  with 
a  bright  waxed  floor.    The  seminari- 
ans frit  in  those  stalls  which  run  along 
the  whole  length  of  either  side  of  the 
chapel.     Here,  on  Sundays  and  fo:jti- 
vals,  they  come  to  celebrate  the  divino 
offices  of  the    Church.    I  wish  you 
could  hear  them   responding  to  each 
other  in  the  solemn  Gregorian  chant. 
Listen ;  they  are  singing,  and  only  to 
and  for  the  praise   of  God,  for  no 
strangers  are  admitted,  so  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  applause  of  men.     Pos- 
sibly you  may  be  sharp-eyed  enough 
to  note  those  numtlmg  cheeks  and  de- 
tect the    thrill  of   emotion  in   tlieir 
voices  as  the  swelling  chorus  fills  tlie 
whole  building  with  melody.    Truly, 
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phere,  aiid  a  degree  of  temperature 
about  the  cold  stones  in  mid-winler, 
ivhich  are  not  pleasant  to  delicately 
nourished  constitutiotis.  No  conversa- 
ikm  ever  takes  pltice  in  the  refectory 
exoe[»t  on  recreation  days,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Tisit  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  At  all  other  timee 
theiie  18  reading  going  on  from  the 
pulpit,  either  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture or  some  religioua  book,  which 
enables  the  listeners  to  free  their 
minds  from  too  engrossing  an  atten- 
tion to  the  more  Bensual  business  of 
eating  and  drinking:  not  that  their 
plain  and  frugal  table  ever  presents 
very  strong  temptationB  to  gourman- 
dijce! 

As  you  are  American^  and  accus- 
tomed to  your  hot  coffee  or  atrong 
English  black  tea,  with  toast,  eggs, 
and  beefsteak  for  brcakfajst,  I  fear 
the  meal  which  these  hundred  young 
men  are  makbg  off  a  little  eoldri/i  or- 
dinairtf  well  tempered  with  colder  wa* 
t£*r,  and  dry  bread,  during  the  short 
^pace  of  twelve  minutes,  (except  dur- 
ing Lent  and  on  other  ftist  days,  when 
they  do  not  go  to  the  refectory  at  all 
bi-fore  twelve  o'clock^)  will  appear  ex- 
ceedingly frugal,  not  to  say  hasty. 
You  observe,  doubtless,  that  short  as 
is  tho  time  allotted  to  breakfasr,  near- 
ly every  one  is  reading  in  a  book 
while  he  is  eating.  Do  you  wish  to 
know  the  reason?  1  will  tell  you. 
It  is  not  to  pass  nwny  lime,  but  to 
make  use  of  ^vurf  moment  of  time 
that  passes-  None  in  the  world  are 
more  alive  to  the  shortness  and  the 
value  of  time  than  the  hundred  young 
men  before  you.  Every  moment  of 
the  day  has  its  own  allotted  duty;  and 
when  there  is  an  ertra  moment,  Uke 
this  one  at  breakfast,  when  two  things 
can  be  done  at  once,  they  do  not  fail 
to  make  uae  of  it.  They  take  turns 
with  each  other  in  the  duty  of  waiting 
on  the  tables,  except  on  Good  Friday, 
when  the  venerable  Superior,  and  no 
l03$  venerable  fathers,  who  are  the 
teachers  of  these  youn^  men,  don  the 
aproai  aod  serve  out  the  food  proper 
in  qtmtitity  and  quality  for  that  day. 


Now  that  you  have  seen 
story,  you  mty  •*  mount,**  as  the^ 
Bi\j^  to  the  second.  K  you  hi 
been  here  before,  I  warn  ynu 
a  guide,  or  amitist  the  odd  pIi 
and  rambling  corridor.^  ^i 

your  way.  This  is  th<* 
duily  Mass.  It  is  bolh  plaiu  and 
and  you  will  possibly  notice  i 
particular  in  it  save  the  patnte<| 
of  the  ceiling,  the  only  epeeij 
such  ornament,  I  think,  in  th6 
house.  It  18  there  a  long  time,  1 
is  a  very  ancient  building,  hariq 
been  the  country-«eat  of  Qneeq 
garetof  Anjou;  and  this  little. 
may  have  been  one  of  her  royal 
ti on*  rooms  for  all  you  or  I  knd 

Hither,  as  I  have  said^  con 
young  Levites  to  assist  at  xht 
sacrifice.  I  believe  I  havft  nO 
you  before  that  this  is  a  house 
treat  fixjm  the  world  of  pniyer  l 
study  for  youthful  aspirants  1 
prie3tho<id  of  the  Holy  Church.' 
not  know  what  impression  it  1 
upon  you,  but  the  sight  of  tluU  kn 
crowd  of  young  men  in  their  cai 
and  winged  surplices,  absorb 
prayer  before  the  altar  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  ray  <3 
risuig  sun  is  just  tinging  the  tl 
the  trees  with  a  golden  light,  ajI 
open  windows  of  tlie  little  chap( 
mit  the  sound  of  warbled  tuui 
birds,  and  the  sweet  perfumes  ffol 
garden  just  below,  enamellH  will] 
era,  is  to  me  a  scene  higl  i 

often  reveals  to  us  of  Ji'  j 

and  rapt  devotion  in  Gad^  JUi 
over  now,  and  you  may  go,  h 
only  those  to  pray  another  \mA 
who  have  this  morning  reoeifn 
Holy  Conmi union. 

All  these  rooms  which  yom  i 
and  there,  to  the  right  and  to 
are  the  cells  of  the  Seminarians* 
eight  by  tifieen  feet  in  size,  and 
enfiugh  for  their  purpoeesi  tlioog 
tainly  not  equal  to  year  coay 
home  in  America,  or  to  the 
yon  have  engaged  at  the  Hi 
Princes.  As  you  are  a  visitor, 
you  may  go  in  and  look  at  (itieii 
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each  other's  rooms  among 
aen  themselves  at  any  time, 
Tity's  sake  when  one  is  ilL 
Istead,  >?ith  a  straw  bed,  a 
It,  a  crucifix,*  a  vexing  old 
3,    whose    drawers    won't 
t  by  herculean  efforts,  and 
have  an  equally  stubborn 
refusing  to  be  closed;  a 
w  books,  paper,  pen  and 
picture  or  statue,  and  you 
.1  inventory  of  any  of  these, 
they  need  no  more,  they 
e:  a  rule  of  life  that  might 
a  one  of  us  far  happier 
,  tortured  by  the  care  of  a 
id  one  things  which  con- 
me,  worry  the  mind,  and 
le  slightest  possible  utility 
,  and  the  cause,  it  may  be, 
vy  and  discomfort.     I  am 
is  you  pass  along  the  cor- 
tliink  it  is  vacation  time, 
•y  one  is  absent  just  now 
)oms,  all  is  so  silent     But 
.»nt.     Ah!  the  bell  again, 
rery  door  flies  open,  and 
is  alive  with  numbers  of 
en  going  off  to  a  class  or 
Now  that  they  are  gone, 
I  peep   into   one  of    the 
;    that  is,  if  some  new- 
3t  having  learned  the  rule 
ry,  has  left  the  key  in  his 
he  was  just  writing  as  the 
le  pen  is  yet  wet  with  ink. 
)  not  intend  that  you  shall 
has  written,  but  you  may 
as  actually  left  his  paper 
h  an  unfinislied  sentence, 
half  formed  letter.     That 
my  friend,  to  the  voice  of 
[  have  already  told  you  is 
1  the  first  stroke  of  that 
>06e  you  may  read  tlie  in- 
has  placed  at  the  foot  of 
since  it  is  in  plain  sight. 
under  the  shadow  of  my 
ifWhom  I  desired,  and  his 
et  to  my  palate."    (Cant, 
you  are  right.    It  is  a 
or  one  who  has  sacrificed 
f  ex^oyment  for  the  sake 
5r  and  purer  joy,  the  love 


of  Jesus  crucified.  You  arc  noticing, 
.  I  perceive,  that  everything  looks  veiy 
neat  and  clean,  that  the  bed  is  nicely 
made,  and  what  there  is,  is  in  order. 
They  have  tidy  housekeepers,  you  say. 
here.  So  they  have,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them,  too,— one  to  each  room — 
the  Seminarian  himself. 

I  think  you  may  "mount"  another 
staim'ay  now — when  you  find  it — to  the 
third  story.     I  just  wish  you  to  step 
into  that  door  on  the  right.    It  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Joseph;  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  enter  hereu  after  night  prayers 
you  will  see  a  few  of  the  young  men 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  over  which 
is  a  charming  little  painting  represent- 
ing (he  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph 
holding  the  Child  Jesus  by  the  hand. 
They  come  to  pay  a  short  visit  in 
spirit  to  the  Holy  Family  before  retir- 
ing to  resL      "Beautiful    thought!'' 
I  believe  you.    I  see  your  eyes  are  a 
little  dimmed  by  tears.     What  is  the 
matter?      "Oh!  nothing;  only  I  was 
thinking  that  by  coming  up  a  few  more 
steps  in  this  house,  one  has  mounted  a 
good    many    steps    nearer    heaven." 
Not  ready  to  go  ?     Oh  I  I  understand, 
you  wish  to  pay  a  little  visit  yourself 
to  the  Holy  Family.     Good.    Now, 
along  this  corridor,  around  this  comer, 
down  that  stairway  which  seems  to 
lead    nowhere, — take    care   of   your 
head ! — through  those  doors,  and  you 
are  in  a  much  larger  chapel.     All  fin- 
ished in  polished  oak,  as  you  see,  with 
a  bright  Avaxed  floor.    The  seminari- 
ans sit  in  those  stalls  which  run  along 
the  whole  length  of  either  side  of  the 
cliapel.     Here,  on  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals, they  come  to  celebrate  the  divine 
ofiicos  of  the   Church.    I  wish  you 
could  hear  them   responding  to  each 
other  in  the  solemn  Gregorian  chant. 
Listen ;  they  are  singing,  and  only  to 
and  for  the  praise   of  God,  for  no 
strangers  are  admitted,  so  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  applause  of  men.     Pos- 
sibly you  may  be  sharp-eyed  enough 
to  note  those  mantlmg  cheeks  and  de- 
tect the    thrill  of   emotion  in   their 
voices  as  the  swelling  chorus  fills  the 
whole  building  with  melody.    TcuIy^ 


as 
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I  wonder  not  that  you  are  movedt  Ibr 
the  song  of  praise  rises  amid  the  clouds 
of  gmtcful  incense  from  chaste  lips, 
aad  from  pure  hearts  given  in  the 
flower  and  spring-time  of  life  to  God 
alone.  I  can  tell  you,  that  whether 
their  voices  are  singing  the  raourntiil 
cadence  of  the  Kyrie,  the  exultant 
sontencea  of  the  Gloria,  the  imposing 
obaat  of  the  Credo,  the  awe-struck  ex- 
clamations of  the  Sanetus^or  the  plaint- 
ive refrain  of  *he  Agntis  Bei;  or 
wliellier  they  respond  in  cheerful 
notes  to  the  salutations  of  the  sacrific- 
ing pneet  at  the  Altar,  one  other  song 
their  ht^rts  are  always  singing  here ; 
"^Lajtattts  %mn  in  his  quas  dicta  sunt 
mihi,  in  domum  Domini  ibimud  ** — I 
was  glad  %vhen  they  said  unto  me,  wc 
will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  A 
heavenly  joy  is  Ming  their  ardent 
souls,  moved  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  is  reflected  from  their 
ooimtenances  as  tlie  sunlight  sparkles 
on  the  ripples  of  a  quiet,  shaded  lake, 
when  its  watera  are  gently  stirred  by  a 
passing  xephyr  walled  from  the  wings 
of  God^a  unseen  angel  of  the  winds. 

Now  you  may  go  onl  into  the  gar- 
den. A  charming  esplanade  directly 
behind  the  house  you  have  visited. 
WeU-kept  gravelled  walks  stretch  here 
and  there  through  a  glittering  parterre 
of  flowers  of  every  hue  and  perfume. 
A  pretty  fountain  sends  its  sparkling 
drops  into  the  air  in  the  eenti-e  of  a 
baeiu  stocked  with  gold-fish,  which  are 
very  fond  of  being  fed  with  bread- 
crumbfi  from  the  hand  of  saintfy  old 

Father  C .     You  do  not  know  the 

P^re  C you  say.     Then  you  may 

envy  me.  I  know  liim.  Shall  I  teU 
you   what  be  said  to  me   one  day? 

"Tcncz,  mon  cher^  on  doit  prier  le 
Bon  Dicu  toujoure  selon  le  premier 
mot  de  Toffioe  de  None,  •JVIirabiha,'  et 
non  pas  selon  le  premier  mot  de  Tierce, 
*  Legem  pone/  *'  God  bless  his  dear 
old  white  head  1  it  makes  my  heart 
leap  in  my  bottom  to  think  of  him. 
Where  were  you  ?  Oh  I  yest  beside 
the  fountain.  On  each  side  of  the 
garden  is  an  avenue  of  trees  and  in 
oue  comer  a  little   muKe,  hiding  a 


pictty  statue  of  the 
whose  feet  that  Almoner 
has  placed  a  little  chariiy< 
doubtless,  and  not  without 
here,  hidden  by  the  trees 
shrubbery,  some  one,  you  for 
might  like  to  do  something  wii 
secrecy  which  sliall  one  day 
reward  from  the  Heavenly  B 
the  poor,  openly-     So  I  w  til  ^ 
my  bead  while  you  put  in  a  < 
fltdng  for  an  American   whi 
suite  of  ixx>m8  at  the  Hutet  de^ 
I  know  you  are  loth  to  leave  thl 
Bpot*    I  have  had  equal  dlin 
drugging  you  away  from   rli 
places  to  which  I  directed  you 
but  you  have  not  seen   alL 
along.     Cross  the  gnrdcn,     I 
hind  the   large   chapel  is   a 
grotto  all  inlaid  with  shells,  flo< 
and  roof.     This  is  tlie  plac< 
Bossuet,  Fenelonand  Mr.Troni 
some  conferences  about  a  th4 
subject  which  need  not  take  I 
time   now.      Turn   up   that 
walk  to  the  left,  and  you  eei 
shrine  dediciited  to  Our  Lady,  1 
the  young  men  go  to  celebl 
month  of  May ;  and  it  Is  a  qu 
nook  where  one  may  drop  in  a : 
and  forget  the  world.     Tlio  K 
not  worth  remembering*  all  til 
you  know.     As  you  p;  * 

of  the  garden  again  v  \ 

arehway,  built    tind*  >  1 

Before  you  enter  it  pi        :.:  -l 
that  fine  terra-cotta  statue  of  I 
gin  and  Child  near  it,  and 
your  hat  in  passings  as  all  < 
This  archway  passes  under 
which  is  screened  from  view 
walls  on  either  side^  which  a 
vent  the  grounds  you  arc  in  { 
ing  seen  from  the  road.     1  ha^ 
thought  about  that  high-wall 
running  through  the  middle 
place  nearest  to  heaven.     IIo 
of  us  pass  along  our  way  of  li 
toilsome,  dry  and  dusty,  lika  t 
and  are  often  nearer  heaven  i 
veuly  company  than  we  tbti 
how  many  others  there  afo  ^ 
and  love,  whose  road  ntot  doa 
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if  not  at  times  direct!  v  through  the  Far- 
aAise  of  the  Church  of  God  on  earth, 
and  blow  it  not.  Oh !  if  they  did  but 
once  suspect  it,  how  quickly  would  they 
lea  p  over  the  wall  1 

l?ow  yon  are  through  the  archway. 
I^ircdly  before  you  is  a  niagDificent 
avenue  of  trees,  all  trimmed  and  clip- 
pe^cl  08  it  pleases  this  methodical  peo- 
ple, and  here  is  a  fine  place  for  a  walk 
wi  Z'ecieation.    The  seminarians  recre- 
ate  themselves,  as  they  do  all  other 
acts,  as  a  duty  and  by  rule'.    One  hour 
AQd  a  quarter  afler  dinner,  ten  minutes 
At     lialf-past  four,  and  an  hour  and  a 
b&l£  after  supper  appears  to  suffice, 
alt-hough  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  a 
Blaort  aJk)wanee.     Silence  is  the  rule 
^ttrfng  the  other  twenty-one  hours  out 
of  tJie  twenty-four,  and  broken  only  by 
^t^  or  necessity.    How  do  you  like 
i^?      Be  assured  it  is  profitable  to  those 
wlxo  are  desirous  of  Hying  near  to  Grod. 
Recollect  what  Thomas  ^  Kempis  says 
in  his  ** Imitation  of  Christ:"    "  In  si- 
^tio  ct  quiete  proBcit  anima  devota  " 
■^Xn  silence  and  quiet  the  devout  soul 
'"^afces  great  progress.    You  observe 
also  that  the  reverend  teachers  of  these 
yt>Ung  men  are  taking  recreation  with 
theno.    Yes;  and  in  this  as  in  every 
^er  duty  of  this  life  of  prayer  and 
°J  study  they  subject  themselves  to 
te    smne  rule  that  they  imjwse  on 
?^ois.   Example,  eicample,  my  friend, 
*  the  master  teacher,  and  succeeds 
J^^ne   words    cannot.      They   have 
^**tied  beforehand  in  their  own  school 
™^  lessons  of  chastity,  obedience,  pov- 
^f^9  patience,  meekness,  humility  and 
Jij^^ty,  of  silence,  and  every  other 
^"*i«tian  mortification  of  our  way- 
^^-^  senses  which  they  are  called 
'^P^JX  to  teach  here.    They  have  a 
^itiate  acyoining  this  house,  called 
™^  •^Sditude,"  and  theh*  motto  is  in- 
"^^"Q^ed  over  the  little  portal  in  the 
■tou^  wan  wbidi  separates  the  two 
IJ^losupes.    This  is  it, «  O  beata  Sol- 
''^o!    0  sola  Beatitude  I    There  is 
^  ^hott  sentence,  my  friend,  which  will 
*^^e  M  a  subject  of  merlltation  for 
7^9  fiir  a  longer  time  than  you  im- 
*lm.   Look  at  the  F^M ^,the 


reverend  superior.  What  gentleness 
of  soul  beams  from  that  kindly  counte- 
nance! It  makes '  one  think  of  St 
•Philip  Neri.  Ah!  and  there  is  the 
Pere  P ,  with  a  face  like  St.  Vin- 
cent of  Paul,  and  a  body  like  nobody's 
but  his  own,  all  deformed  as  it  is  by 
rheumatism.  I  don't  ask  you  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  cassock  for  reverence? 
sake,  for  that  might  wound  his  humili- 
ty, and  he  might  moreover  knock  you 
down  with  his  crooked  elbow,  but  if 
«you  could  see  what  place  the  angels 
are  getting  ready  for  him  up  in  heaven, 
I  think  you  would  wish  to  do  so.  ^ And 
all  the  others,  old  or  young — ^bowed 
with  age  or  strong  of  arm  and  firm  in 
step— you  will  find  but  little  difference 
in  them.  They  are  aU  cast  in  about 
the  same  mould,  of  a  shape  which  only 
a  life,  and  a  purpose  of  life  such  as 
theirs  could  form.  You  would  like  to 
know  what  that  young  man  is  about, 
would  you,  running  from  one  knot  of 
talkers  and  walkers  to  another,  saluting 
them,  and  saying  something  to  each  ? 
Listen;  he  is  repeating  the  passwonl 
of  the  house.  The  password?  Even 
so.  And  is  it  secret?  Yes,  and  a 
secret  too.  It  is  the  secret  of  a  holy 
life,  the  holy  life  to  be  led  here,  and 
not  to  be  forgotten,  where  it  is  the  mos't 
likely  to  be,  in  the  dissipation  of  recre- 
ation. Lay  it  up  to  heart,  for  it  will  do 
you  good.  "Messieurs,  Sursum  corda  !** 
This  building  on  your  right  as  you 
come  out  of  the  archway  is  a  ball-court. 
If  you  will  step  into  the  "  cuisine,"  as 
a  sort  of  wire  cage  is  called,  in  which 
ypu  can  see  without  being  in  the  way, 
and  the  irregular  roof  of  which  serves 
admirably  to  cause  the  ball  to  conio 
down  crooked,  and  "hard  to  take" 
you  may  see  some  good  ball-playing ; 
and  if  you  know  an^ihing  about  the 
game,  I  am  sure  all  will  offer  at  once 
to  vacate  their  places  and  give  up  the 
pleasure  of  playmg  to  please  you. 
Somehow,  these  seminarians  are  al- 
ways seeking  to  plciise  some  one  else. 
Fraternal  charity,  which  prefers  the 
happiness  of  others  to  its  own,  is  culti- 
vated here  to  such  #degree,  that  I  tell 
you  again  you  will  not  find  a  place 
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nearer  heaven,  where  cnarity  is  made 
perfect  and  consummated  in  Grod. 

Turn  down  now  to  the  left  for  a 
few  steps,  and  look  to  the  right.  An- 
other beautiful  avenue.  The  trees 
branching  from  the  ground  rise  up  and 
mingle  together  on  all  sides  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  arch.  A  building  at 
the  end.  Yes  ;  that  is  the  place  of  all 
places  in  thb  lovely  enclosure  the 
most  venerated  by  all  who  come  to 
pass  a  part  of  their  lives  in  dear  old 
Issy.  It  is  the  chapel  of  Lorette^. 
Walk  up  the  avenue  and  examine  it. 
It  has  a  facade,  as  you  see,  of  strict 
architectural  taste.  I  know  that  you, 
being  an  American,  would '  very  soon 
scrape  the  weather-beaten  stones,  paint 
up  the  wood-work,  and  put  a  new  and 
more  elegant  window  in  front,  if  you 
were  in  charge.  •  Perhaps  it  might  im- 
prove it,  perhaps  not.  '  Standing  as  it 
does  alone,  out .  there  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  grounds,  it  makes  you  think 
of  tho  Holy  House  of  Loretto  in  Italy, 
of  which  you  know  something,  I  sup- 
pose, and  of  which,  indeed,  the  little 
chapel  inside  is  an  exact  copy,  and 
hence  has  obtained  its  name.  Let  me 
say  a  word  about  it  before  you  go  in, 
for  no  one  is  expected  to  break  the  re- 
ligious silence  which  the  young  Icvites 
here  are  taught  should  reign  about  the 
tabernacle  where  reposes  the  sacred 
and  hidden  presence  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  It  is  this 
chapel,  especially  dedicated  to  his  own 
dear  and  blessed  mother,  *that  they 
Irnve  chosen  for  his  dwelling-place 
:miong  them,  as  her  home  at  Nazaretli 
was  also  his.  It  is  what  you  might 
ox^Mict.  The  Mother  and  the  Son  go 
together.  A  childlike  and  tender  de- 
votion to  her  whom  he  chose  for  the 
human  source  of  his  incaniatc*  life, 
through  which  we  are  elevated  and 
bom  anew  unto  God,  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  profound  act  of  adora- 
tion which  humanity,  nay,  all  creation, 
must  pay  to  him  who  is  her  Son,  the 
first-bom  of  all  creatures.  His  mys- 
terious incamate^resenc<5  is  with  us 
always  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  will 
be,  as  he  promised,  unto  tho  consum- 


mation of  the  worl^ ;  and  the 
by  the  power  of  his  own  divine 
is  its  human  souree.  You  ren 
the  saying  of  St.  Aogustine 
venerable  dignity  of  the  pri 
whose  hands,  as  in  the  womb 
Virgin,  the  Son  of  God  is  iiK 
every  day  T 

Enter.  On  the  wall  to  yoi 
just  inside  the  outer  door  you  a 
inscription  • 

'  *  Uic  Vcrbum  caro  factam  est,  et  hAtlUrlt  ix 

On  the  wall  directlv  oppoMtc 

8ta  venerabundat, 

Qui  aliande  ut  stares  Tcncrfs, 

Lauretaoam  Dclpane  domum  admlrati 

Aninista  tota  Mt, 

Toto  tamen  Coristiano  orbe  angosto 

Facti>8  bst  Ilosia 

Abhrevlatum  igitor  sterni  patris  rertx 

Hocce  In  angulo,  com  anffells  adora 

Silet  hie  et  loquad  sllentio : 

Dcatae  quippe  vln^nls  matrls  sinus, 

Cathedra  docentia  est. 

Audi  vcrbum  nbHcondltum,  et  quid  sibl  tcUI 

Venerare  domum  filU  homiuis, 

Scholam  ChriMl, 

CunsbuUVerbL'^t 

The  door  on  the  rignt  leads  ii 
sacristy,  where  the  priest  puts 
vestments.  On  the  panel  of  th 
you  read : 

'*  Sanctlficamlni  omnes  mlnlnri  altar! 
Munda  sint  omnia.'*  % 

On  the  wall  over  the  door  is  1 
scription  around  a  heart : 

"  Quid  volo  nisi  ut  ardeat?— S.  Luc.  JtIL 

Opposite  the  sacristy  door 
door  of  the  chapel,  but  I  wish 
read  the  other  inscriptions  9n 
walls  before  you  enter  there, 
are  two  more  in  this  entry-way 

*MIic  Maria,  Patxid  Sponsa,  de  Splritu 
conwpit."  G 

*  ''Here  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  «i 
amongst  us." 

t  *'  Stand  In  awe,  ye  who  hare  come  hit 
afar  to  admire  tlio  Lorettan  house  of  th*  1 
God.  The  whole  is  but  narrow  and  strait : 
the  whole  Christian  world  U  bat  narrow  In  i 
God  made  man  suffered  straitneas.  Wheref< 
with  the  angels  the  straitened  word  of  tbi 
Father.  He  U  silent  here,  but  with  aa  ek 
Icnce.  For  the  bosom  of  the  Blewtil  VirrJ| 
13  the  scat  of  Wisdom.  Hear  the  Hl.Iden  ¥ 
listen  attentively  to  what  he  wills  of  thee, 
the  house  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  school  of  C 
cradle  of  the  Word." 

X  *'  Be  ye  holy,  all  ye  ministers  of  tne  al 
all  thlnffs  be  pure  and  clean." 

C  "  What  will  I  but  that  it  born  ?" 

a  ''  Here  Mary,  the  spoase  of  the  FMhcr,  < 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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"file: 

Hqo  enim,  dum  onml* 

sllereDt, 

OmnlpoteiiB  ienno 

deregalllHu 

■edlboi  advenlt ; 

Tel  Ktemum  crternl 

Pairli  Verbum 

ninit; 

Tel  oUoM  Deum  adoimt  aUenUo."  « 

—  an  adjoining  room  ard  several 
others,  among  which  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  your  notice : 

'*  fignom  maffntun  apparult  In  tcrr^ 

AnmbUe  commercluui,  admlrablle  inyBteriam, 
ages  VIVENS  IN  BIAEIA. 

Vnm,  TIDBTE.  ADOIUTB. 

Vexiti 

AA    templum  Domini,  ad  incamationls  verb! 
cnblcatam, 
Ad  MUictiiaiiDin  Id  quo  hal»lUt  Dmnlnas. 
Et  de  quo,  ut  qwiuiu),  procvdit  de  thalaiuo  sug. 

ViDBTB 

AneiUam,  Pttrlfl  ipoiuam,  Virginem  Del  matrem, 

Alia  flilam,  Splrittu  Sanctl  sacelluin, 

UArtam  totiua  Trinitaiii  domlcillani, 

Aogdo  nuntiante  elTectam. 

ADORin 

Jetom  habttantem  In  Matre, 
n  unperaiofein  In  regno,  ut  i>oDtiflccm  In  temiilOf 

Ut  •ponium  in  thalami). 

Hlc  r«<|uief,  l^[Q  gloria,  hie  lumnia  laas  conditoris : 

lUc  tiabitabo  qaouiam  degi.eoin."  t 

"Omnea 

Famellcl,  accedite 

adeiicat: 

Domus  hicc  abundat 

Pooibua."  ♦ 

"Hlc 

SapientiA 

Mlscuit  Vinum, 

Po»ait  mentfam, 

Paravit  oraniA. 

Oul  bibunt, 

Koa  titient  ampUoi ; 

Qui  edunt, 
Nunquam  esurient ; 

Qui  epulantur, 

VIvent  in  irtemum. 

Biblte  ergo  et  Inebrlaminl, 

Comeiiite  et  satnrabimini ; 

fiffluidite  cum  gaudio  aninuu  vvMras 

In  voce  confevvionis  et  cpiilationld 

Sonua  est  epolontii."  » 


in  ...  ^eep  iIIeDce:  for  Idther,  vhile  all  thingn  were 
'*<%*  ^>  ^^®  Almighty  Word  loapt  dnvrn  from 
^'oM**  *"*"  **^  royal  thmne.     Here  the  Eternal 


I 


Qoii^of  the  Eternal  Father  became  vileut,  and  adores 

^J^ttranqnil  silence.*' 

H))!^  A  great  aign  appeared  on  the  earth,  a  lovely 

C(Jr^«  %  woadroofl  mystei^*,  Jeens  living  in  Mary. 

tQ^  see.  adore.    Come  to  Um  tem]>le  of  the  Lord, 

in  ift?.*'*^  ^  ^^  incarnate  Word,  to  the  sanctuary 

fl!r«eb  the  Lord  dwelleth.    From  which  he  gocth 

ti^'^MaspoQae  ftom  his  bridal  chsmber.    See,  by 

^''"'^-l-.^  —;  nt  the  angel,  a  liandinaiden  made 

^^;;**  r  III?  Tilt  her,  a  virgin  the  Mother  of  Ood,  a 

^Jg>%  of  Adaia  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

jJJTl  Ibrt*  rtsUtiK  place  of  the  whole  Trinity.    Adore 

j^'  ^veO^  Iti  his  mother,  as  an  emperor  on  his 

eti^^^i" ajwl<«i In  the  temple,  as  a  vpouse  in  his 

fe  *fff    tlm  ti  the  rest,  here  the  glory,  he*^  the 

rtJSlI"*'^  «f  the  Creator.    Here  will  I  dwell,  be- 

*J^  ihaftcha.cn  her." 

*^  ii^    ■*  3*  **  *•*•  •wnMy  of  Q«d,  draw  near  to 

**!  'JfpWH    TliU  honse  U  full  of  bread." 

iJ^HH  the  4|vlne  wisdom  mingleth  her  wine, 

I,  jgy^  b*t  tufeie,  aod  maketh  all  things  ready. 

■^  "^  6^Dk  shall  not  thirst  any  mo^.    They 


**0ranes 

Sitentes,  venite 

ad  aquas; 

Locus  lute  scatnrit 

Foutibus.*'  • 

•'Hlc 

Fons  fontlum, 

Et  RcemH  triticl, 

CUKI8TU:?. 

Unde  summit  angeli, 

Reiileiitur  sanctl. 

batiuntur  unlversL 

Hlc 

Ager  fertiUs 

Et  congrfgatio  aquarum, 

,       >fABIA, 

Cnde,  velut  de  fiuodam 

Dlvlnitatld  oceano, 

OmDium  eiuanant 

Flumiua  gratlaruiu." 

"Si 

Tu  cs  Chri^ti  itonus  odor, 

Accode : 

Caminu!i  .Mariss 

Altare  thytniamutum  est, 

Caminuff  charitatU, 

Ci^ud  (Htium 

IIofiteA  non  excinlt, 

8«Mi  hostlas  amoris. 

Hue  vota,  hue  conla,  vlatores. 

Hue  pcctora."  X 


Before  you  look  at  the  real  chapel 
for  which  this  building  was  erected, 
inst  step  out  of  tliat  door  opposite  to 
the  one  by  which  you  entered.  A  lit- 
tle cemetery.  Here  repose,  in  simple, 
humble  graves,  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased superiors  and  dircctora  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Avhom 
and  wliosc  seminary  you  have  shown 
so  much  interest  during  this  visit  un- 
der the  guidance  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant. Here,  in  this  little  cemetery, 
beneath  tlie  shadow  of  the  sacred 
chapel  they  have  loved  so  well,  in  the 
very  home,  as  it  wens  where  so  many 
holy  souls  liave  lived,  and  learned  the 
lessons  of  pei-fection,  and  where,  God 
grant,  many  moi*e  such  may  yet  live 
and  leam  the  same,  they  have  laid 
themselves   down   to  rest  from  their 


who  cat  nhall  never  hunjror.  They  who  fvnuX  shall 
live  for  ever.  Drink,  thervforo,  and  In*  inebriated. 
Eat  and  Im?  flllwl.  Pour  forth  your  soulsTrltli  Joy  la 
the  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  ndulcing.  There  Is  a 
sound  as  of  one  frastlng." 

•  '*  All  ye  who  tljlr*t,  c(miic  ye  to  the  waters.  Tliis 
place  gUiiLefl  with  fnuntahH.* 

t  *'  ilore  is  the  tnunt  of  fountolnji,  and  heap  of 
wheat,  Christ :  of  which  the  angels  jmrtiike,  the 
saints  are  repIenUheil,  and  the  whole  universe  is 
6attate<1.  Here  I.-*  the  fruitful  field  and  niei-tliig  of  the 
waters,  Mary ;  whence,  as  fWim  a  kind  of  ocean  uf 
divinity,  flow  out  the  streams  of  all  graces." 

X  **  If  thou  art  the  gw-l  oilor  of  Christ,  draw  near. 
Tlds  chamber  of  Mary  is  the  altar  of  incense,  the  home 
of  charity,  whose  dour  rcceivcth  not  enende^,  but  tiie 
victims  of  love.  Hither,  ye  wayfkrers,  bring  your 
vows,  your  heart«,  and  your  affectlonC^ 


.. ..     ^..  ... ;    -  -  ,  J-  .  -  _    ..-:. ...  •  .     \-^i' '  vZ  -  c  ••?  zrarin-.-*!  by  tLe  ap- 

.•  •  "..:..  r  '  •■ --?-:   :i     ;•  i.-..:  ••    .r  e::I>r  tb*:  5tame  or  its 

.     •    .-.    •  .'   •     .:•      ..     .-     V.:..      :-•••  .-i...  cr  :  -•«:: — Anivri«.-a  is  xiji  aJI 

--. »     :      ■  :  .    .    --      r     -.. :  -x   r!-L     K^«rr  rha:  in  miaiaivJi: 

'■'.     r    •      ..'     .'.    '     ':-•.:      .-     ~:  17 -IT;  J  Si  a  jj«jii  d^ral  of  intt-nor 

■-..-.:•■-.::••*•.  :.-"-.      :  -.-  l.-  -'.   "  '.-:!- -.-r   you  joumev  in 

•   ■     •    -  ?-*     .   •-      '   '     L    ■  -    •.     .•.--•  liT-l-.  or  n-.-vrrr  stir  from  Lome. 

-.    -  ..'.-.-  ' . .'        -  •  '.7-         .  I  •    ."*         N   V   I  Iriive  y..u,  Vjr  I  know  too 

r"    -    •    .•.:•*-;      -•..."'   ..-.-      .r    -.r-i  .r   ?:jL:-*c<:inir  and  warn  a 

r    •..■■»..   i    -      :..:..:•:     -.    ..  r.:     r*   th:- ^ — :in«I.  niiiy  I  wi 

•  -•.-..'.'."     .-  .  •    -    .    i     .  •  .•  -      .  '.     J..;-:.  Li  L::l.-  r!LL;t.-  to  pray  lu'iv? 

.*. .    -      r  - '.!;•..   •      ""•■   "i-     •*   ^  .      7'        ••-:::!r.ir'ar.'f    are    coming  into 

i ...  :...'.'    '..'7  'l:\i\y    vi-sit,   for  it  ta 

li.'..-.  :    ^-     •.       -'-     ..- :  •.."      ,    .-.  r  *:  nr- ..'»•!  ick.     Oh!  sweeieH 

•  .:-.    *     -      ....       '    -.      r    •   !?     :..  •:..  r.-f  c:   tl.e  I-sian's  Jay!    Hew 

•..'•!.     'I  .        -.  -    .-     •'  -    •  :.  -..:.•?  s.r.-i  kn'.rls  at  the  feel  of 

;':-.*:'::       ..*..-.     "  •  -     •';-"*  \:.-i  M.iry.  and  drinks  in  those 

■:'.[■.   :.    •     :■•;-•  !.     •    :.       r  j.  ...1     -!  :::..;i.r.i  which  reveal  truths  to 

:..    l-r.:-:  :iid:  ny  man  can  te:icli.  Hi*w 
*.  -1 :-  rAv.ili.rl  away  for  awhile 
:>  T.  •  anh  a:;«l  all  its  corking  carea. 
.::\!-:: .-.  t.  Vij.'t;i:ion»,  and  afflicllong, 
::  1  r-- "."?♦•?  |w.^ai:».tully  in  the  loTUif 
•  ..'  :•;  »•  •r'i:5  G!>'1.     -  Ilenv' indwi 
• :-  :..•:  1.  li:.'  of  charity,  whose  door 
r*   viv.  til   i:.:   eneinie?,  but  lh»»  Ti^ 
:i:.:-  oi  I  .vo.     Hither  you  may  bring 
voir   vo^-,   yvar    hearts,  and  jonr 
r:?.«:ti  'iH."     R  -main  you,  then,  and 
T-niy  awhilo  with  them;  for  of  a  truth 
y .  -u  an?  wi:h  tli£  congregation  of  the 
\6'»'j.     I  kii'^w  tha:  vt.'ir  AiiKTi'an     ins:.  a:;>i  uot  fur  off  finoxu  heaven. 
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A  MAY  BREEZE. 

Ah  frairrnnt  blf>r»m.*  by  blu.-bini*  orchard  shod, 
\Vb«'!i  .'.priii^r's  advancing  r:ca.<on  ri]H'ns  fast, 

(»i!  Mi'li  tin*  I)Ioss«mis  whiidi  the  heart  has  fed 
With  all  the  dewy  ?wirctnoss  of  the  past. 

Hut  lik«'  tlio-o  wiiid.s  whose  .^tormy  passage  sweeps 
The  wailing  tree.^,  yet  leaves  fair  fruit  behind, 

Life's  i'lijinging  scenes,  whieh  man  still  hourly  weeps, 

Pledgii  fruit,  than  blooms  more  constant  and  more  kind. 


ZSwMUMMi;  «r,  (Hd  2%onule^i  Eeirs. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 

IDATOBT   Aim    BETBOSPXGTITB. 

3Siiining  the  thread  of  my 
aat  leeds  go  1)ack  a  little, 
liat  relation  the  different 
are  to  plajthe  principal 
true  history  stand  to  one 

I  that  Hugh  Atherton  and 
riends  from  the  time  we 
t  school,  he  bemg  some 
J  junior.  He  and  Lister 
nephews,  on  their  mother's 
Gilbert  Thomeley,  and, 
iupposed,hi8  nearest  rela- 
were  both  orphans ;  both 
id  educated  by  their  uncle, 
3  given  to  understand  that 
[ually  inherit  his  immense 
1  death.  But  Thomeley 
3  money  by  the  sweat  of 
;ginning  by  sweeping  his 
3,  and  ending  by  being  the 
ome  million  of  money, — 
lot  choose,  as  he  said,  to 
wo  idle  dogs.    He  had 

0  should  they:  they  might 
wn  profession  or  business, 

do  all  that  was  requisite 
lem  in  life;  but  work  in 
>ther  they  should.  Hugh, 
nuch  by  my  advice,  went 

1  then  read  for  the  bar. 
',  Oxford  had  not  been  a 

but  he  had  passed  his 
ery  creditably,  and  taken 
t  degree  with  fair  honor 
[lien  he  came  to  London, 
-s  in  the  Temple,  and  set 
to  read  with  steady  ear- 
urpose ;  after  a  while  he 
»  the  Imr  and  his  first 
I  for  a  client  of  mine.  It 
08  cause,  and  he  gained 


it  by  his  sti^ightforward  grappling  with 
the  evidence,  his  simple  jei  manly  elo- 
quence. At  the  time  when  the  events 
happened  which  are  now  recorded,  and 
cast  one  great  lasting  shadow  over  his 
life  and  mine,  he  was  in  very  fair  prac- 
tice. But  (Hie  thing  I  ever  noticed 
about  him,  and  it  was  that  he  was  al- 
most invariably  retained  for  the  defense. 
I  don't  think  he  could  have  conducted 
a  cose  for  prosecution;  I  don't  think 
he  could  have  stood  up  and  pleaded 
for  the  conviction  of  any  poor  wretched 
miserable  criminal  shivering  at  tlic 
bar,  brought  thither  by  what  crushing 
amount  of  degradation,  want,  or  luring 
temptation  to  sin  God  only  knew, — 
God  only,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  would 
remember.  Do  you  recollect  tiiat  por- 
trait in  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  works  of 
the  barrister,  who  was  always  retained 
at  the  Old  Bailey  by  great  criminals, 
and  who  never  refused  to  defend  them, 
guilty  or  not  guilty, — that  man,  with 
the  unpoetical  name  of  Jaggcrs,  who 
used  to  wash  his  hands  after  coming 
from  the  court  or  dismissing  a  client  ? 
Well,  that  man  always  reminded  me 
of  Hugh  Atherton  ;  and  when  I  read 
the  book,  I  did  homage  to  my  friend  in 
his  person.  You  don't  see  at  first 
what  Mr.  Dickens  is  driving  at,  nor 
the  whole  of  his  conception  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jaggers  ;  but  after  a  while  it 
bursts  upon  you  what  a  raft  he  must 
have  been  for  the  poor  drowning 
wretches  going  to  their  trial  to  catch  at. 
With  a  fund  of  good  common-sense, a 
clear  head,  and  sound  judgment,  Ather- 
ton possessed  what  gave  such  a  charm 
to  him  and  won  so  many  hearts, — the 
boyish  lightheartedness  which  clung  to 
lum;  wi&  his  genial  manner,  his  kindly 
words  and  deeds.  He  had  his  faults — 
he  was  passionate  and  hot-headed,  ob- 
stinate in  his  likes  and  duUkes ;  but  he 
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had  what  few  young  men  of  his  ago 
could  boast,  a  freedom  from  vice,  a 
guilelessness  of  soul,  wliich  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  corruption,  the  temptations, 
and  snares  of  London  life,  carried  liim 
through  unscathed.  J  never  knew  but 
one  other  who  was  like  him  in  that  re- 
spect,— ^though  indeed  I  have  heard 
that  such  have  been,  but  are  now  gone 
to  their  grave, — who,  with  the  bravo 
undaunted  heart  of  a  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish youth,  carried  within  him  the  mark 
of  innocence,  and  wore  it  stamped  upon 
his  open  brow.  Ho  is  thousands  of 
miles  away  now,  and  these  lines  may 
never  reach  him ;  but  those  who  love 
him  and  long  for  his  return  will  recog- 
nize the  son  and  brother  whose  worth, 
perchance,  wo  never  fully  knew  until 
the  parting  came. 

Of  Lister  Wilmot  I  had  seen  com- 
paratively but  very  little.  He  was  a 
weak  puny  lad,  unfit  for  roughing  it  in 
a  public  school,  and  had  therefore  re- 
ceived his  education  from  private  tutors 
and  governors.  Through  his  uncle's 
interest  he  obtained  a  civil  appointment 
in  one  of  tho  government-offices,  and 
though  fond  of  dress  and  amusements,  I 
never  heard  much  harm  of  him, beyond 
an  inclination  to  extravagance,  which  I 
imagined  old  Thomelcy  knew  well  how 
to  keep  in  check.  Yet,  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  I  never  liked  "Wilmot 
Hugh  was  fond  of  him,  and  very  anx- 
ious tliat  he  and  I  should  bo  friends ; 
certainly  it  was  not  Wilmot's  fault  that 
a  greater  amount  of  cordiality  did  not 
exist  betwetjn  us.  He  was  very  agree- 
able, very  civil,  very  amiable,  very  at- 
tentive to  me;  but  I  could  not  bear 
him.  I  often  took  myself  severely  to 
task  for  this  unreasonable  antipathy ; 
and  I  decided  it  could  only  be  l)ecau8e  ho 
was  such  a  contrast  to  Hugh  iu  every- 
thing that  I  did  not  take  to  him.  Not 
tiiat  I  pitched  their  relative  goodness, 
and  drew  conclusions  against  him ;  as 
I  said  before,  I  knew  no  harm  of  him, 
but  simply  I  did  not  like  him.  A  story 
went  about  that  his  mother  (Thome- 
ley's  sister)  had  made  a  very  unhappy 
marriage,  and  died  soon  after  her  son's 
birth.    What  had  become  of  his  father 


no  one  ever  seemed  to  know; 
Wilmot  did,  he  never  named  hi 

About  a  year  before  the  stor 
Hugh  Atherton  was  engaged 
married.  Let  me  rcLito  all  th 
clearly,  verv  calmly;  it  is  nc 
should ;  and  while  I  write,  let  m 
only,  as  before  heaven  I  Lav 
tried  to  think,  of  the  interests 
bemgs  who  always  were  and 
will  be  dearest  to  me  on  earth. 

A  client  of  minS  left  me  at  hi 
the  joint  guardianship  with  hia 
an  only  daughter.  Slie  was  he 
a  considerable  fortune;  blest 
mother  who  was  none  of  the  w 
guides  for  a  young  girl  who  wa 
tiful,  high-spirited,  and  gifted  \ 
ordinary  intellect  I  fulfilled  or 
friend's  trust  with  all  the  can 
ance,  and  tenderness  in  my  poi 
watched  Ada  Leslie  grow  up  in 
hood,  and  from  girlliood  into  v 
hood, — ^for  I  was  a  young  man  ii 
when  that  charge  was  conuni 
me,  though  old  in  character,  a 
and  grim  in  looks, — I  saw  her 
of  face  and  form  unfold,  her  v 
gracefuhiess  become  more  grace 
more  winsome  ;  I  marked  the 
of  her  mind  and  intellect  devek 
all  the  noble  qualities  of  her  he 
veal  themselves  in  a  thousand 
I  watched  her  with  the  solicitac 
father,  with  the  affection  of  a  bi 
I  never  thought  of  myself  in  an; 
light  with  regard  to  her ;  but  h< 
fidence  in  me  became  very  pr 
her  companionship  very  sweet 

One  day  I  took  Hugh  Atlicrto 
me  to  Mrs.  Leslie's,  and  in  tbf 
visit  I  foresaw  how  all  would  € 
was  but  the  precursor  of  monj 
visits,  and  after  a  while  they  bo 
me  how  things  stood  between 
There  was  no  difficulty.  Mof 
the  mothers  eye,  was  all  that  wa 
ed  to  make  a  good  match,  and 
was  well  enough  off  now,  and  lil 
be  a  rich  man  in  the  future; 
was  all  that  Gilbert  Thomeley : 
cd  for  liifl  nephew's  future  brw 
Ada  Leslie's  fortune  was  ample,* 
his  sordid  mind.    I  knew  jAe  oou! 
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no  Tvorthier  manfor  huBband  than  Hugh 

^fhertoo.     I  knew — ah,  who  should 

enow  better? — ^that  he  could   find  no 

c-oman  worthier  of  Ida  tcndercst  love 

md  honor  than  my  ward;   and  so  I 

»2ule  Grod  to  blesa  them  and  Banctifj 

I  leir  union.    If  for  a  while  my  life  was 

omewhat  more   lonely  than  it  had 

c?ezned  before;  if  a  few  years  were 

dded  to  thought  and  feeling,  and  I 

legan  then  more  solemnly  to  realize 

r  hat  a  gray  old  bachelor  I  should  ap- 

>car  to  Hugh's  little  children  when 

Lhcy  climbed  about  my  knee, — well,  it 

was  bnt  a  foolishness  that  was  quickly 

buried  down  deep  in  my  heart  and 

vroold  ncTcr  more  rise  to  the  surface. 

And  Hugh's  full  tide  of  happiness  and 

her  deep  but  tender  joy  soon  kindled 

bright  again  in  the  chambers  of  my 

Boal  a  light  that  for  a  time  liad  been 

very  dim ;  and  I  learnt  the  best  lesson 

1%  can  teach  us,  and  which  in  more 

vays  than  one  is  intimated  to  us  by  the 

^orda,  *<  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 

to  receive,"     They  would  liave  been 

n^arried  before  this,  but  Ada's  father 

^  specified  his  wish  that  she  should 

not  marry  until  she  was  twenty-one, 

^le«s  her  guardians  judged  it  other- 

^*ue  expedient,  and  she  was  desirous 

^abiding  by  tliat  decision.     She  would 

**c  of  age  the  third  of  this  coming  Dc- 

^^niber,  and  after  Christmas  the  wcd- 

^g  vas  to  take  place. 

I  noticed  there  was  somctliing  pccu- 
'ir  in  their  manner  of  mentioning  to 
'^  the  day  they  had  fixed  on  for  their 
^"^niage.    It  was  the  day  before  I 
^^  on  this  last  trip  to  my  favorite 
'Vias  mountains;   we  lutd  all  gone 
^  to  Kew  by  water,  and  we  were 
^lUing  about  the  gardens  enjoying 
'  eool  of  the  evening  air  after  a  day 
nmunal  sultriness.    Mrs.  Leslie, 
'mot,  and  L  were  walking  together, 
Bt  the  other  two  went  away  by 
ladvcs.     We  had  not  spoken  very 
t— at  least  I  had  not,  for  many 
hta  were  busy  within  me.     Pre- 
Ada  came  back  alone,  and  put- 
ter arm  in  mine  she  drew  nie 
into  a  little  shady  walk  where 
CB  met  overhead  and  the  air 


was  laden  with  the  perfume  of  tL 
lime-blossom.  In  tlie  lost  summer  o 
my  life,  at  eventide  I  shall  sec  tliai 
narrow  pathway  with  its  leafy  (wver- 
ing,  and  smell  those  fragrant  trees  ; 
I  sliall  hear  the  nightingale's  note  as  it 
sang  to  me  (so  I  thought)  the  refrain 
of  a  simple  ballad  I  liad  oflcn  heaixl 
my  mother  sing  in  early  childhood. 

"  Loyal  Je  terai  durant  1a  vie/* 

"  Dear  friend,"  «said  Ada,  looking 
np  into  my  face  with  her  softf  kind, 
brown  eyes,  so  truthful  and  sincere, 
*^  Hugh  and  I  have  been  speaking  of 
the  future ; "  and  the  bright  warm 
color  came  into  her  check,  and  the  long 
golden  lashes  fell  as  she  spoke. 

"Yes,  Ado,  tlmt  is  right.  What 
says  Hugh  ?" 

**  He  says  we  had  better  settle  when 
it  b  to  be.  You  know  I  am  of  age  in 
December,  and  he  thinks  of  afler 
Christmas  ;  and  do  you  know  he  wants 
it  to  be  on  the  day  but  one  after  the 
Epiphany  ?  because  he  says — that 
funny  old  Hugh! — that  it  is  t/our 
birthday,  or  if  it  isn't,  that  it  ought  to 
be ;  and  insists  on  it.  However,  he 
has  set  his  mind  on  it.  lie  wanted  to 
come  and  ask  you,  for  I  said  I  would 
not  have  it  fixed  imtil  you  had  been 
asked.  And  tlicn  I  thought  I  would 
nither  come  myself." 

The  kind  eyes  Avere  looking  at  me 
again,  just  a  little  anxioa^ly,  I  thought. 
For  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  a 
choking  sensation  in  my  throat.  I 
turned  my  head  away,  and  the  evening 
bird  sang  out  once  more,  clear  and 
silvery  in  tlic  calm  still  air, 

"  ly-^yal  jtf  scrnl  durnnt  la  vie.'' 

"  Listen,  Ada  ;  do  you  hear  what 
the  nightingale  is  singing  ?  She  is  bid- 
ding me  say  *  God  bless  you  both ! ' 
Let  it  be  when  Hugh  thinks  Ixjst.  Go 
and  tell  him  so." 

She  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips  ;  there  was  a  wann  tear  on  it 
when  she  let  it  go.  I  turned  aside 
and  walked  away  for  a  little  while  by 
myself.  Then  I  went  back  to  them, 
and  we  lefl  the  gardens. 


Hugh  and  1  walkcrl  home  together 
that  night ;  and  a»  we  jmiied  at  hii 
door  he  told  me  all  wajs  settled  be- 
tween him  and  Ado^  very  gently,  very 
Buftly,  as  if  he  were  breaking  AumG 
iiew3  to  me.  Tliere  was  no  need.  I 
bade  him  Q*jd  speed  w ith  my  cheeriest 
voice,  and  told  lilm  the  hcartfoll  tmlh 
— that  to  no  other  man  would  I  have 
tnii3ted  her  with  each  perfect  trust. 

I  liad  happy  letters  from  ihem  both 
whilst  I  was  abroad.  Hugh  had  taken 
a  ve^  pretty  house  some  ten  miles 
from  town  ;  workmen  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  alteration s,  fittings-up,  and 
deearations,  whilst  he  and  Adii  were 
Full  uf  the  furniture  and  all  thuf^e  nu- 
merous eteeteraa  wliich  help  to  make 
the  lionie  euch  a  one  as  should  be  pre- 
piired  to  receive  a  fair  young  bride. 
Mr.  Thorneley  had  behaved  very 
liberally  to  his  nephew,  and  given  him 
carte  blanche  m  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
penditure ;  if  his  nature  were  capable 
of  lonng  any  human  being,  I  think 
lie  was  fond  of  Hugh  Atlierton,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Hugh,  in  his  gene- 
rous oversight  of  all  that  must  have 
jarred  upon  and  shocked  his  mind^  was 
sincerely  and  gratefully  attached  to  his 
uncle,  who,  he  often  said  to  me*  had 
acted  a  father's  pail  by  him.  Thus, 
amidst  mucli  sunshine  and  little  sliade, 
all  was  hastening  on  toward  the  con-* 
summation  of  their  union,  and  as  the 
new  year  tided  round  it  was  to  iiud 
them  man  and  wife. 

And  now  I  must  relate  a  circum- 
stance which  happened  about  a  fort- 
night before  I  started  for  the  Continent, 
I  liad  been  dining  at  the  house  of  my 
married  swtcr,  who  lived  at  Highgale. 
She  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  are 
very  fond  of  collecting  al>out  them  the 
heterogeneous  society  of  all  the  non- 
descripts, hangers-on,  and  adventurcra 
who  are  only  too  willing  to  frequent 
the  houses  of  thoee  gifted  with  a  tnste 
for  sucli  companionship.  With  good- 
nature verging,  I  often  told  her,  on  ab- 
solute idiolcy,  she  could  not  be  made 
to  see  how  eccentricity  of  manner, 
pcr^nn^  or  conversation  was  often  but 
the  veil  thrown  over  a  character  too 


stained  or  doubtful  lo 
its  proper  light.  It  ts 
many  eases  her  hospiuvlity 
warded  ;  equally  true  llmt  xn  I 
ity  it  was  a  bused  ;  and  my  b 
law,  good  man,  suffered  sev 
it  in  tlie  matter  of  his  pocket 

To  return :  amongst  iho 
guests  I  met  al  dinner  that  ev« 
one  man  who  strangely  rivet* 
tention,  aided  by  the  feeling 
knowni  to  most  people^  that  I  h 
Tvhere  or  other  seen  him  befo 
other  guise,  and  when  a  xxmcX 
man.  His  mimner  was  qnii 
served,  bui  scarcely  gentle 
and  I  noticed  that  in  mnny  ol 
convena7ices  of  society  he  v 
at  a  loss.  I  judged  him  to 
%  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  of  age 
was  grey,  and  ho  wore  a  tb 
and  moustache  ;  at  first  I  too 
a  foreigner  until  I  heard  b! 
and  then  I  perceived  the  br^ 
accent  betraying  his  untloni 
most  unmistakable  manner, 

"  Who's  your  Irish  friend, 
I  asked  of  my  sister  when  1 
quietly  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
uer. 
'  **  Which  one  do  you  mem 
There's  the  O'Ddlaghan  of  C 
who  sat  by  me  al  dinner ;  an 
Mr.  Burke,  who  writes  IhoM 
patriotic  articles  in  the  I^mmri 
Gazette ;  an<l  there's  rhelim 
the  author  of  Gents — *^ 

*'  I  know  them  all,  my  dew 

**  Then  who  can  you  moan, 
isn't  another  Irishman  herel 
three  wouldn't  have  been  ad 
tlier— .for  they  are  all  of  difti 
tics,  and  I  have  b  -  *"  '^^^  *^^'^*'' 
evening  lest  the} 

CUSsion — but  I  C^»uiuii\  »i;ii   ( 

'  for  you  know — * 

Again  I  was  obliged  toll 
there  delightful  privilege  and 
for  Elinor,  though  an  cxceitoc 
and  a  pattern  wife,  wa^^i^ 
.  conversation^  ami  I  sawhw 
.trj-ing  to  catch  -her  eyo  fcr  i 
|KJ»e ;  so  I  said  ; 
*^  Yies,  I  know  aU  i 
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Heniy  looking  for  you.    The  man  I 
mean  sat  opposite  to  me ;  grej  beard 

there  he  is,  standing  by  Montague." 

"Ohl  Atf?  he  is  my  last  treasurc- 
troTc;  he's  not  Irish,  my  dear;  he's 
lialf  French  and  half  English.  An 
author,  but  veiy  rich;  has  travelled 
all  over  the  woiid.  Here,"  beckoning 
to  him,  *^  Mr.  de  Vos,  allow  me  to  in- 
trodooe  you  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Kava- 
na^^h." 

O  Elinor,  you  good  blind  soul,  your 
Frenchman  was  no  more  French  and 
no  more  English  than  the  man  in  thu 
moon,  thongh  certainly  I  am  not  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  nationality  of  that 
gentleman.  I  saw  it  in  ttvo  minutes. 
V'e  talked  conmaonplaces  for  a  little, 
till  some  one  came  up  and  asked  me 
JT  it  were  true  that  Atherton  was  en- 
Pged  to  my  ward,  Miss  Leslie.  I 
uswered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Tou  know  Mr.  Atherton  very 
*ell  then,  I  conclude,"  said  Do  Vos. 

"  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy ;  no 
<»»o  knows  him  better  than  I." 

**  How  very  interesting  T  he  said ; 
"*^  I  could  not  make  out  whether  his 
lone  \ras  earnest  or  satirical,  for  his 
woe  betrayed  nothing.  "  I  have  heard 
?*  ^Mr.  Atherton  from  a  friend  of  mine 
"» Paris." 

Ah  I  that  little  enthusiastic  Gireaud, 
1  aare  siy,"  replied  I ;  for  I  knew  all 
™*SU's  friends,  and  ho  was  the  only 
'1^    X  could   think   of   as  being   in 

Yes,  from  Gireaud ;"  and  he  was 

longing  away. 
**  Xlow  is  he?"   I  asked,  meaning 

^iPCaud ; "  have  you  seen  him  lately  ?" 
"*  5^0,  not  lately — that  is,  three  or 

«»«*  months  back." 
*^is  was  strange;   it  was  only  a 

^**"ith  since  the  Frenchman  had  left 
^^laad,  only  three  months  since  we 
>^  first  made  lus  acquaintance,  and  he 
^  been  in  England  all  the  time.  I 
w^  ntopicious;  I  often  did  towards 
™y  BJiter^s  friends,  by  reason  of  divers 
^^  rams  borrowed  in  pist  times  by 
them  from  me,  and  kepttu  memariam, 
InifipQse.  I  thought  I  would  pursue 
(ieinqniiy. 


•*  Did  you  know  M.  Gireaud  when 
he  was  in  England  ?" 

"No  abroad — in  Paris;"  and  he 
changed  color  and  shifted  uneasily  on 
his  feet. 

"  Did  he  succeed  in  tracing  out  the 
evidence  in  that  celebrated  cause  he 
was  conducting  ?"  I  continued  pertma- 
ciously. 

"  I  really  don't  know ;  excuse  me — 
how  very  warm  this  room  is !  I  will 
go  into  the  balcony  and  see  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  little  air ;"  and  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  me. 

"  So  so,"  thought  I,  "  you  wanted 
to  fasten  yourself  upon  me  with  tho 
dodge  of  knowing  my  friends,  did  you  ? 
It  won't  do,  my  fine  fellow ;"  and  I  de- 
termined to  give  my  brother-inlaw  a 
hint  that  his  wife's  "  last  treasure- 
trove"  would  need  watching.  But  I 
found  no  opportunity;  and  when  I 
inquired  for  Mr.  de  Vos  later  in  the 
evening,  I  heard  he  had  gone  away, 
feelling  very  unwell.  Said  I  to  myself, 
"  He'll  be  worse  when  he  meets  me 
again."  I  little  rocked  the  words  then, 
or  what  they  might  import. 

It  was  a  beautiful  August  night 
when  our  party  broke  up ;  and  resist- 
ing my  sisters  wish  that  I  should  sleep 
tlicre,  I  determined  to  enjoy  a  moon- 
light walk  home,  smoke  a  cigar,  and 
think  over  a  dii&cult  case  I  had  just 
then  in  hand.  My  nearest  way  into  town 
from  Elinor's  house  was  down  Swain's 
Lane  and  round  by  the  cemetery ;  it 
was  a  lonely,  ghosdy  kind  of  walk, 
not  tempting  on  a  dark  winter's  night ; 
but  with  a  brilliant  harvest-moon  over- 
head, a  stout  stick,  and  myself  stand- 
ing six  feet  without  shoes,  I  feared 
neither  man  nor  ghost.  The  tomb- 
stones looked  white  and  ghastly  enough 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  the  trees 
cast  their  heavy  shadows  across  my 
path,  whilst  their  tops  wero  stirred 
by  a  gentle  soughing  breezOr  I  had 
passed  the  cemcter}',  and  was  rapidly 
nearing  the  end  of  the  lane,  which 
tunis  into  the  high-road  by  the  Duke 
of  St.  Alban's  publio-housc,  of  omni- 
bus notoriety,  wiien  I  fancied  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  pitched  high,  as  if 
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i.i  some  ftn;rr}'  'li^pui***  I  tciok  out 
my  watch  ;  it  was  jnst  i\\¥m  twelve 
o'clock.  l)rinik«Mi  r«.*vcl!«'rs,  I  thought, 
turniMl  out  of  the  inn.  Swain's  L:inc 
winiU  about  until  you  an*  close  upon 
the  roatl,  and  llicn  thore  is  a  straight 
piece  with  ficMs  upon  cither  .«ijlc.  I 
h'ok".d  nhfatl  a-*  I  camt?  to  thi:i  latter 
hit,  hut  tlicni  Avas  no  one  to  bo  sci-n, 
aliho;i;^h  thu  voices  Ponn<le<l  ch>scr  ami 
closer.  I  was  walkinj;  on  the  turf 
bc-side  the  roal,  bo  tliat  my  footsteps 
falling  upon  tin*  sofl  grass  were  inau- 
dibL*.  I  pas-ed  a  gate  leading  into  a 
field,  and  then  1  Ix^'anie  aware  tliat  tlic 
Toices  wiTc  v\n<o  to  me  on  the  other 
side  of  tlic  lied;^e.  Xot  caring  to  1x3 
i?ee:i  lest  I  should  get  drawn  into  sonic 
drunken  row,  I  stooped  my  head  and 
shoulders,  inconveniently  high  jiiFt 
tlien,  and  was  in  tlif  act  of  iiassing 
swiftly  on  when  a  name  arn^sted  me. 

*•  I  ti'll  you  Ilugli  Atlierton  never 
chnll  marry  that  girl  I" 

'•And  /tell  you  Iw;  iriUf  Yoii  let 
every  chanct^  t>\\\)  by  yon,  you  poor 
p;Mritl<»is  fo'.d.  Il«-*I1  many  her,  and 
e.ime  ill  f  >r  tlio  btst  shaiv,  if  not  t!u.» 
v.hole  of  (iil  Thonudey\s  money." 

There  was  no  mist^iking  the  brogue 
of  my  Iri.sh  Angl:>-Knneh  a'.vpiaint- 
ance  of  tliis  I'vening — iiiv  .-ister's  ••  last 
treasure-tn»ve,  the  talented  author,' 
the  rich  man."  But  tin'  otlwr  voice,* 
whose  was  it?  It  sinnnled  stnmgi*  jit 
first;  thv^n  light  Ix'gan  to  dawn  u[iiv.\ 
mo.  I  knew  it — ye.-,  sundv  I  ki^'w 
it.  ILi,  by  Jovi*  f  Lister  Wilinot ! — 
it  mujit  1m^  LiHler  Wilmot's. 

They  were  Mjx-aking  agaiik  qnitt'. 
nncons«'i<«is  of  tJK'ir  audit-jr  on  the 
other  side  of  th<»  hedge. 

'^Yim  iXTi\  the  biggest  fm)!.  ami  a 
seoundnd  too,  coming  ln'n^  d.>gging 
my  fj^^Utejjs,  anil  foll»»wing  m«»  about 
just  to  bring  ruin  upon  me  with  your 
confounded  inteifenMiev  ;  going  i/tcrc 
too,  and  mcetin/  the  V(?ry  man  you 
ought  to  avoid,  that  lawyer  follow, 
Kavanagli ;  why,  he'll  r-cent  you  out 
in  less  than  no  tuiv\*'  (^luehobligiHl 
to  yon,  j'^.Ir.  Wihnot.  tlnnight  I,  for 
your  involuntary  tribute  to  my  shirjwd- 
ness :  it  haa  bwn  deserved  this  time 


at  any  rate.)  ••  You  mast  leave  Lod. 
don  at  once — ^to-morrow,  do  yon  hear? 
— or  r\\  whisper  ft  cortain  aCairaWit, 
which  may  make  thii  quarter  of  tac 
world  unpWsant  to  you." 

'•I'll  not  stir  withont  that  fillj 
|M»unds.  You  blow  upon  me,  and  ill 
blow  u|>on  you  in  a  quarter  jm 
wouldn't  care  to  havo  those  small  bis 
of  pa[>cr  shown  that  IVe  gt»t  in  mj 
pocket-book  here." 

The  remark  seemed  to  liave  besa 
untimely. 

"Scoundrel!''  sbouied  the  other 
voice  I  believed  to  Iks  Wilmot's,  and  I 
bf»ard  them  close  together  and  straggle. 

At  the  same  moment  I  leaped  the 
gate,  determuied  to  make  sure  of  their 
identity ;  but  with  singular  ill-lack  I 
caught  my  foot  against  the  topmost 
bar,  and  fell  with  no  small  force  mr 
whole  length  on  the  other  side.  The 
noise  :md  sight  of  mc  disturbed  the 
<'o:nbatants,  and  before  I  could  rise  or 
recover  myself,  they  had  separated. 
and  fled  in  opiK>site  directions  acn)>i 
thi}  field.  Pursuit  was  a  vain  thoajrb.. 
1  had  twi.ste<l  my  ankle  in  the  ihi 
and  for  a  few  moments  the  paiu  wr. 
unbearable ;  when  I  could  put  my 
fo-)t  to  the  ground  both  fugitives  wer. 
c/dt  of  sight.  Tlicrc  was  nothing  let 
for  mc  but  to  hobble  back,  gain  ih«' 
rt)ad,  and  seize  ui>on  the  firn  eiaj«.' 
cab  n?tuniing  to  London  to  couvcvrae 
to  my  chamljcrs.         * 

I  mentioTieil  the  adventure  to 
Atherto'.i  on  the  following  morning. 
:ind|my  conviction  that  Lister  Wil- 
m)t  was  o:ie  of  the  two  mi^n, 

**It  is  impossible,"  rcplicfl  Hugh; 
"  Lister  was  with  me  last  evening  tiD 
eleven  o'clock,  aiid  then  he  went  ham2 

to  bcHl" 

"  Did  you  sbc  him  hoiiic  ?**  I  aske^ 
"Yes,  and  went  in  with  him;  saw 
liim  undressed,  and  reatly  to  get  into 
bed.  lie  was  not  well,  poor  fellow- 
One  of  his  ImhI  colds  seemed- to  he 
threatening  him,  and  he  was  very  out 
of  spirits.  I  am  afraid  he's  exceediflg 
his  allowance,  and  getting  into  debt 
lie  asked  me  to. lend,  him  twenty 
pounds  for  a  month.** 
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of  course  you  didn't  do  ?" 

of  course  I  did,  and  told 
18  heartily  welcome  to  it; 
kI  he'd  draw  in  his  expen- 
waa-  certain  if  Uncle  Gil- 
of  his  being  in  difficulty, 
i  be  no  end  to  pay.  I'll 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
con  to  me,  and  see  what  I 
elp  him  and  set  him  right." 
Ilugh,  with  his  generous 
rer  ready  to  do  a  kindness. 
)ut  it  is  very  odd.  I  could 
I  it  was  Lister  in  the  field ; 
other  fellow,  why  there  is 
lallest  shadow  of  a  doubt 
If  I  hadn't  recognized 
why,  the  words  of  his  com- 
ted  him  out  as  the  De  Vos 
ner-party.  Do  you  know 
n,  Hugh?"  and  I  gave  a 
cription  of  him. 
Dok  his  head. 

;now  such  a  bird  as  that, 
't  think  who  it  can  be,  nor 

both  meant.  The  'girl,' 
>id  they  mean  Ada,  for- 
[  like  to  punch  their  skulls 
to  name  her.  I  say,  let's 
*  s  at  once  and  ask  him  if 
2L  man  answering  to  the 

OS.'* 

e  to  Wilmot's  lodgings  in 
— ^lie  affected  aristocratic- 
eighborhoods — and  found 
a  late  breakfast,  looking 
and  haggard.  Hugh  at- 
i  in  his  straightforward 
sr. 

lid  you  go  up  to  Highgate 
ht.  Lister,  when  I  thought 
>ing  to  bed  ?" 
fork  fell  on  the  floor  and 
to  pick  it  up  before  an- 
?hen  he  looked  up  with  an 
rcatest  astonishment 
to  Highgate  last  night ! 
a  mad,  Hugh  ?" 
your  voice  last  night  in  a 
J  the  Highgate  Road,  or  I 
lore  mistaken  in  my  life," 

A  his  face  to  me:  there 
It  unaffected  surprise  and        It  was  all  true— •dreadfully,  awfully 
VOL.  III.    29  ^ 


bemlderment  written    on    it    as    he 
stared  at  me. 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  senses  too  ?" 
he  asked  at  last  with  a  loud  laugli. 
"  AVhy,  Hugh  saw  me  into  bed  almost. 
You  must  have  been  wandering,  or 
Mr.  Craven's"  (my  brother-in-law) 
"  wines  were  too  i)Otent  for  your  sober 
brain." 

I  Avas  completely  at  a  nonplus. 
"  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  de  Vos 
is  in  England?"  I  said,  resolved  to 
try  another  "  dodge." 

"Who  is  Mr.  de  Vos?"  was  the 
answer,  given  in  the  most  upcon- 
cemed  tone. 

Hugh  broke  in:  "Tell  him  all 
about  it,  John." 

I  did  so,  relating  word  for  word 
what  I  had  heard,  with  my  eye  fixed 
upon  his  face.  He  never  flinched 
once,  and  there  was  not  the  smallest 
embarrassment  in  his  look  or  manner. 

"  You  were  of  course  entirely  mis- 
taken," he  said ;  "  I  never  left  my 
room  last  night  after  Hugh  went 
away.  Of  this  Mr.  de  Vos  I  know 
nothing — not  even  by  name." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  be 
satisfied,  and  yet  somehow  I  was  not. 
I  suppose  my  old  dislike  of  Wilmot 
got  the  better  of  me  and  made  me 
distrustful.  Then  such  dear — such 
precious  interests  had  been  called  in 
question — were  perhaps  in  danger; 
and  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the 
great  anxiety  which  oppressed  me. 

The  next  move  was  after  De  Vos. 
He  had  utterly  and  totally  disap- 
peared by  tlie  time  I  had  obtained  his 
address  from  my  sister  and  hunted 
out  the  wretched  doubtful  sort  of 
lodgings  he  had  inhabited  near  Lei- 
cester Square.  So  the  affair  died  a 
natural  death,  and  I  left  England  for 
the  Continent.  Could  I  but  have 
foreseen  what  my  return  would  bring 
forth! 


CHiPTEB  m. 


TBI  OAT  AfTKR  TIU  WIDOIXO. 
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troe — and  no  hideous  dream*  Gilbert 
Thomoley  waa  dead — poisoned,  mur^ 
dered;  and  Ilugb  Atbcrton  woa  in  the 
bands  of  justice,  susfiectcd,  if  not  ac- 
timll/  aceu a ed ,  o f  t  be  m  u  rder.  When 
I  Clime  back,  eick  and  giddy,  to  con- 
«ciouBnes9,  there  was  old  Hardy  betid- 
ing over  me  with  a  face  blanched  al* 
most  as  white  aft  my  own  must  have 
been,  and  Jones  the  detect  ive  a  landing 
by,  the  deepest  concern  written  on  his 
countenance.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is,  tliat  ''^  coming  to,'*  as  women  express 
it,  after  a  suddeji  mental  blow  ha^ 
proatrated  you  and  barled  you  into 
the  dark  obhviou  of  insensibiJity  ?  I 
daresay  you  do.  You  know  what  the 
return  to  life  is ;  what  the  realization 
of  the  stunning  e\Hl  which  has  befallen 
you.  But  Grod  help  you  if  you  re- 
member  that  your  last  woiih  when 
conscious  criminated  the  friend  you 
would  willingly  die  to  save,  God 
help  you  if  you  know  you  must  be 
forced  into  adntitting  what  you  had 
rather  cut  out  your  tongue  than  utler, 
ad  which  in  your  inadvertence  or 
brainless  etupidity  you  lot  posu  your 
lij)3.  I  say  ag&in,  heaven  help  you, 
for  it  ii  one  of  the  bitterest  momeuls 
of  your  life, 

Aa  the  physical  indtsposiHon  wore 
oft*  and  the  whole  situation  of  aJIairs 
liccume  clearer  to  my  ?cattei*ed  seniles, 
the  remembrance  of  what  I  laid  done 
was  raaddt?fiing» 

**0h,  bUnd  fool"  X  cried,  "not  to 
see,  not  to  know  what  I  wag  doing  1 
Jones' and  Ilai^dy,  I  call  you  Vw^tlt  to 
witness  most  solemnly  that  1 
as  tlrmly,  as  entirely  in  Mr.  A 
innocence  as  I  do  in  an  eternal  life  to 
come.  I  charge  you  both,  that,  what- 
ever testimony  yon  may  be  forced  to 
give,  wliatever  niiserabk  words  have 
been  wrung  from  un* — I  chaise  you 
both,  by  all  you  hold  roost  gacrrd,  to 
give  evidence  likewise  tliat  I  believe 
him  innoecnL" 

"We  >Till,  sir/'  said  the  two  men 
gmvelr. 

Then  a  des{>erate  idea  aeueed  me, 
imd  I  motioaed  Hazdy  to  leave  the 
room. 


'*  Jonet,**  I  said,  when 

gone,  "  you  are  a  poor 
and  have  many  children  to  pi 
Get  me  off  attending  the  iiiqi 
I  will  write  you  a  cheque  on 
for  any  sum  in  roasan  you 
name,*'  I 

**  Bless  your  hearty  bit,  it 
my  power.  Inspector  Jadfl 
been  in  Wimpolo  street  inwii 
it  all ;  and  I  know  your  nam e'l 
as  one  of  the  principn]  ^ 
Youll  have  your  ^ummonft  ik 
ing  for  to-morrow,  as  sale  as  P 

^*  AVhere  is  Mr.  Athertoa  f^  i 

•♦  Inspector  Jackson  took 
IMarylebone  street,  sir-  He'l 
fore?  the  magistrate  at  two  i 
They  won't  get  his  committsl,] 
I  expect  uniil  aAer  the  ioqiua^ 
is  not  sutHcient  evid*  '  a 

getting  it  as  fast  a^  u  ^ 

"  Yes,'*  I  said  in  tUu  biuui 
my  heart!  **and  if  I  b:id  Irnrt^ 
erniufl  htrcj  I*d  have  i 

the  stairs  before  yon  - 
access  to  my  rootng*** 

**  You  can't  be  sorri* 
Mr.  Kavanagh.     I 
Uuit  he*s  on  innocent 
tiling  looks  agninst  htm  il 
The  housekeoper'd  evidence  ' 
to  hung  him*" 

**The   housekeeper! 
Himg?" 

"  Yes,  >ir,  tha(*    '  no, 

She's  only  half  1  r  a 

fureigner*  or  aomeUung  of  I 
But  1  think  ehe  must  be  fon 
Blie  has  a  mighty  brood  ttcoca 
indeed,  sir ;  and  if  1  may  nu 
to  say  it, — I  don't  knotr  m\ 
friendship  for  Mr,  Athcrton  Q 
you  to  do. — ^but  it's  of  no  UM  | 
saying  wher<^  ^'"i  *'»w  Uimli 
for  she  saw  I  and  con 

thai  shapi,  a  L«  >  I  >  m  ^  ■  i  «iard  Um 
you,  sir,  by  name-** 

A  bght  ffa^hi^d  ac^^oai  n 
was  ihe  woman  I  had  acij 
Street,     Id^  ytlwlMI 

er  by  sight,  I  often  h€ 

Aiherton  ami  \\  Umot  0^<Bil 
Wibnoli — •sothcr  "* 
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*  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Thoraeley 's 
vtrMxT  nephew  was  with  him  last  night? 
lie  met  Mr.  Athertoii  in  Wimpole 
itxeet," 

*  Ye8,  sir,  and  left  nearly  an  nour 
before  Mr,  Atherton  went  away." 

^*  Still,  why  is  he  not  suspected  as 
n.ixch  as  the  other?" 

**He  had  not  been  traced  in  and  out 
of  a  chemist's  shop ;  he  hail  no  dispute 
witli  his  uncle ;  he  was  not  heard  to 
make  use  of  threatening  words.  I  can't 
tell  you  more,  sir ;  and  I  must  be  go- 
ing.   I  havo  done  what  need  be  done 
here.    Air.  Kavanagh,  believe  me  I 
am  acting  only  in  my  official  capacity; 
and  rd  rather,  sir,  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  than  engaged  in  this 
albir.    But  I  mustn't  forget  the  mes- 
sage, sir." 
"What  message?" 
*From  Mr.  Atherton.     He  want<Hl 
to  write  or  to  send  for  you  to  come ; 
bat  they  wouldn't  let  him.     You  see, 
nr*  wc  know  you  are  an  important 
witness  against  him,  and  Jackson — 
l^B  a  sharp  one — wouldn't  liave  him 
commanicating  with  you.     Poor  gen- 
tleman! he  was  stunned-like  at  first 
'fben  he  was  told.     Then  when  he 
fiiw  me,  *  Jones,*  said  he,  *you  go  to 
Mr.  Eavanagh;  tell  him  what  has 
Opened.    Tell  him  I'm  an  innocent 
^ui,  80  help  mc  GrodI     I  wouldn't 
fcive  hurt  a  gray  hair  of  the  old  man's 
^»«d.    But  I  was  angry  with  him,  I 
^ess.'    Then  we  warned  him  not 
^tay  anything  which  might  criminate 
^>Jni8elf,  60  he  only  bent  his  head  revcr- 
*ody,  and  said  again,  *  My  Gotl,  Tliou 
knowSest  I  am  innocent.'    Tlien  he 
^^iHKd  to  me  suddenly  and  caught  my 
^^   *Tell  Mr.  Kavanagh  to  go  at 
**ce  to  Mrs.  Leslie's,  and  sec  that  the 
^*8  doesn't  come  upon  them  too  eud- 
**ly.  Tfillhual  trust  to  him:  Those 
^^  his  words,  sir,  two  or  three  times, 
"^TeU  him  I  trust  to  him.'" 

0  Ilughl  my  poor  Hugh;  you 
'^t  trust  me  then ;  you  might  have 
^ted  me  always.  But  you  didn't. 
A  woiM  of  damning  doubt  and  cvi- 
lience  rose  up  between  us,  and  it 
seemed  to  pomt  at  me  as  your  worst 


enemy,  and  never  more  again  would 
you  place  confidence  in  me;  never 
more  would  the  perfect  trust  of  friend- 
ship draw  us  together,  and  make  our 
interests  one. 

Ay,  and  that  too  had  been  one  of 
the  despairing  thoughts  which  rushed 
across  my  mind  as  the  truth  of  what  had 
hapj)ened  forced  itself  upon  me.  Ada ! 
What  if  such  news  were  carried  sud- 
denly, inconsiderately  to  her  ears  ? 
What  if  such  an  awful,  imlooked-for 
blow  fell,  cnishing  the  bright  hopes 
and  darkening  the  radiant  happiness 
of  her  young  life?  I  tell  all  this  in  a 
bewildered  way  now ;  I  was  far  more 
bewildered  then.  I  was  mad.  There 
was  the  remembrance  of  the  last  even- 
ing,— myinter\Mew  with  Thomeley,the 
strange  secret  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 
the  chance  meeting  with  Hugh,  and 
what  was  to  come  of  it;  and  the  pres- 
ent tidings, — the  old  man  dead,  Hugh 
arrested  and  accused  of  murdering 
him ;  and  I  in  my  bUndness  had  helped 
to  corroborate  the  worst  testimony 
against  him.  All  this  was  rushing 
through  my  brain ;  and  then,  above 
all,  tiie  thought  of  Ada  Leslie — and 
the  last  tliought  roused  mo  to  action. 

"  Go  back,  Jones,  to  Mr.  Atherton ; 
tell  him  I  am  going  off  immediately  to 
3Irs.  Leslie's,  and  that  he  may  trust 
to  me  in  that.  And  stay,  has  he  got 
legal  assistance  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  fancy  he  thought  you'd 
see  to  all  that.  He  didn't  seem  to 
think  how  it  might  be  with  your  hav- 
ing to  give  evidence." 

"  You'd  better  go  to  Smith  and 
Walker's,  and  see  one  of  the  partnerj». 
They  must  watch  proceedings  for  him 
to-day." 

"  They  can't,  sir ;  they  are  to  watch 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown." 

"  On  the  part  of  the  Crown  !-rwliose 
management  is  that  ?" 

"  1  ])elicve  they  offered  and  wished 
it.  They  feel  bound  to  discover  tlie 
murderer  of  their  late  client;  they 
couldn't  act  for  the  man  accused  of 
murdering  him." 

"  True — too  true.  Fll  send  Hardy 
to  Mr<  Merrivale ;  he  is  a  great  friend 
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of  hia — ^I  can  tnust  him.  Tell  Mr. 
Athcrton  wliat  I  sajr,  and  what  has 
been  done." 

ik  Yevy  good,  sir  ;*'  and  Jones  with- 
drew. 

It  took  me  less  than  nn  hour  to 
reach  Hydc^Pjirk  Gardens,  wherc 
lilrs.  Leslie  and  my  ward  dwelt ;  iind 
on  the  ro:id  I  resolved  as  well  as  I 
could  how  to  break  the  news.  Pray 
Heaven  only  to  give  her  etrenglli  to 
bear  it  I  I  was  shown  into  the  dining- 
room,  for  I  had  asked  to  ace  Mi^s 
Leslie  alone,  Tljcre  were  the  sonnds 
of  mnsic  up-stah-s,  and  I  beard  Ada's 
clear  tlirilliiig  voice  singing  one  of  the 
beautiful  Gorman  songs  I  knew^  and 
that  A<?  loved  so  well.  Presently  her 
hghl  step  waa  on  the  threshold,  and 
she  burst  gnily  into  the  room* 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  how  late  you  are !"  and 
then  ^he  Btoi*i>ed  suddenly,  seeing  it 
was  I— only  L  But  ehe  came  for- 
ward in  a  moment  willi  a  kind  etiger 
welcome,  a  welcome  back  to  England, 
laughing  and  blushing  at  her  miptlako. 
^  1  heard  the  street-door  open,  and  ran 
down  at  'juce ;  for  Hugh  said  he 
would  come  early  to  take  me  out  thiB 
morning,  tuid  I  thought  it  was  he.  Oh, 
but  I  am  po  glad  to  see  you,  dear  Mr. 
Kavaiiagh,  But  how  dreadfully  ill 
j-ou  are  looking — what  is  the  mat- 
lerr 

Perhaps  she  saw  my  own  misery, 
and  the  unutterable  pity  and  tender- 
ness for  her  which  filled  my  heart, 
written  in  my  face;  but  a  change 
passed  over  her  countenance, 

"  What  13  the  matter  ?"  she  repeated 
in  a  breathless  sort  of  manner. 

"Hugh  sends  his  love/'  I  said; 
hardly  knowing,  indeed,  what  woi'ds 
were  passing  my  lip^,  or  that  I  waa 
really  **  breaking  it"  to  her; — "his 
dear  lo^e ;  be  is  quite  well,  but  some- 
thing prevents  Imn  from  coming  t^you 
to-day/' 

*'  To-day  r  She  repeated  the  same 
word  after  me,  still  in  a  hrealhle^a 
way ;  and  her  large  eyes  were  fixed 
on  me  as  in  mute  agonized  appeal 
against  what  was  coming. 

**  Something  very  imjwrtant — very 
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painful — has  happened  to  detail 
Mr,  Thoruelcy  died  very  guddeu 
night.** 

I  stopped,  and  tamed  away, 
ven  help  me  I  I  could  not  go  oil 
those  eyes  upon  me.  There  Tfi 
deep-drawn  sigh  of  relief, 

'' Is  ihfii  all  r 

Waa  it  not  better  to  t^ll  Uio 
to  her  at  once  ?  After  all,  he  nc 
noceuL  I  acknowkdgcd  I  lint  w: 
the  loyalty  of  my  soul^ — #0  wcuU 
and  that  thought  would  bear  hi 
Yes,  it  would  be  best  to  tell  bf 
took  her  hiind,  and  led  her  to  ft  I 

**  Ada^  h  is  not  all ;  can  yon 
the  rest  ?*'     Iler  white  tremblL 
moved  as  if  absenting,  but  I  ooui 
hear  Iho  wonis,  **Thomclcy 
suddenly — waa    found    dead, 
thought   he   lias    been    poisom 
don't    know  tho  partlctiliirs — t 
only  just  heard  of  it,     11 
him  lute  last  night;  it  i  l^ 

should  be  examined  toilay  by 
gistniie," 

Again  I  paused,  pmying  tlud 
truth  might  dawn  upon  her — tj 
might  not  have  to  stab  her  will) 
terrible  revelation.  Bat— <irc4| 
fearing,  as  I  could  see  she  wai 
sliadow  of  the  reality  seemed  to^ 
hei'  mind.  j 

'*  Where  is  Hugh  now  ?**at  hi 
asked  with  startling  suddenness. 

**0  Ada,  my  poor  child  1  U 
bear  it.  Hugh  is  as  innocent  al 
arc  of  this  fearful  crime  |  but  lifl 
been  arretted***  { 

The  wonis  were  said — she  Vm 
now.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall  I 
forget  tho  awful  change  which  pi 
over  her  face.  She  did  not  fall 
scream,  but  fho  eat  there  motio< 
rigidi  white  as  a  marble  &talt| 
took  her  hand;  it  was  icy  col4 
lay  passive  in  rainei 

*'  Ada,  for  God*s  sake  speak  to 
Shall  I  call  your  mother  to  you  ? 

Her  stilhie^s  was  frightful,    1 
was  some  water  on  the  eidel 
I  poured  out  some  and  brought 
her,  almost  forcing  the  gbm  " 
her  set  teeth.     At  last  eHbit  6* 
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lome,  and  then  heavy  sighs  seemed  to 
TcUeTebotb  heart  and  brain. 

*•  I  must  go  to  him,"  she  said  at  last 
in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"You  cannot,  Ada, — at  least  not  to- 
day; they  would  not  suffer  \U  Be- 
sides, my  dearest  child,  he  has  need  of 
all  Lis  firmness  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  the  sight  of  you  would  only  un- 
nerve him.  Let  him  hear  how  brave- 
ly you  are  bearing  it ;  let  him  think  of 
you  as  believing  that  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven  will  defend  the  innocent." 
"I do,  I  do,'*  she  said,  the  hot  tears 
slowly  welling  from  her  eyes,  and  fall- 
ing in  burning  drops  upon  my  hand — 
and  upon  my  heart.  They  were  blessed 
tears  of  relief.  **  But  you  too  will  do 
joor  utmost  for  him.  You  are  his 
dearest  friend,  and  he  would  have  full 
wnfidenco  in  whatever  you  did.  Go 
to  him  at  once  ! — why  do  you  stay 
^?"  she  continued  more  volie- 
mently;  "why  are  yoa  not  with  him, 
helping  and  defending  him  ?" 

Could  I  tell  her  the  trutli   now? 

Could  I  undeceive  her  and  say  I  have 

^e  aa  mucb  and  perhaps  more  to 

*<*deum  him  than  any  one — that  I 

'kould-have  to  bear  witness  against 

•^wn?    Could  I  tell  her  tliis,  with  her 

9^  looking  into  mine  in  such  unut- 

;    ^^le  anguish,  with  her  little  hand 

pUced  in  mine  bo  confidingly,   and 

^  the  thought  of  him  before  me  ? 

^conld  not.    I  said  all  should  be  done 

^f  him  that  was  in  the  power  of  mor- 

4  man  to  do>  and  I  promised  to  send 

f^casengera  constantly  to  keep  her  fully 

formal  during  the  day  of  all  that 

Jessed;    Before  going  I  asked  her  if 

jf  'bould  tell  her  motJier ;  but  she  re- 

'^^^d — she  would  rather  do  it  hei'self. 

^^  **Tell  him,**  were  her  last  words, 

j^hat  my  heart  is  with  him,  and  my 

'^Vo— ohi  my  dearest  love  !'* 

.    •*  Write  it,  Ada,**  I  said,  "  it  is  better 

?^  should  have  that  message  direct 

^^myon.- 

So  I  left  her,  bearing  her  little  note 
^  kim,  poor  fellow.  How  precious  it 
^^Id  be,  that  tiny  missive,  coming 
^^  her  loviog    hand  and  faithful 


Tt  was  just  upon  one  o'clock  when  T 
arrived  at  my  chambers,  and  at  two 
Atherton  was  to  bo  taken  before  the 
magistiiitc.  There  was  no  fresh  news ; 
so  I  decided  upon  going  at  once  to 
Merri vale's  office,  and  seeing  him  if 
possible  before  he  went  to  the  police- 
court.  I  met  him  on  the  stairs  re- 
tuniing  to  his  office. 

"  I  have  just  been  with  poor  Ather- 
ton," he  said ;  and  he  looked  very 
grave.  "  Come  in  here  ;  I  was  going 
to  send  for  you.  By  the  bye,  have 
you  been  to  the  Leslies?  he  is  most 
anxious  about  that.  I  don't  think  he'll 
be  calm  enough  to  think  for  liimsclf 
until  he  knows  all  is  right  in  that 
quarter." 

"  I  have  a  note  from  Miss  Leslie 
for  him." 

"  All  right.  Give  it  to  me  ;  I'll 
enclose  it,  and  send  it  at  once." 

IMcrrivale  despatched  the  messen- 
ger, and  then  locked  his  room  door 
"The  case  is  dead  against  him,"'  he 
said  as  lie  sat  down  -,  "  and  he  knows 
it  now,  poor  fellow, — ^he  knows  it;" 

"lie  is  innocent,"  I  said ;  "  I  could 
swear  he  is  innocent  1" 

"  Yes,  so  I  think,  and  so  do  others  ; 
'  but  the  evidence  against  him  is  friglit- 
fully  strong.   That  woman,  Mrs.  Ilaag, 
will  make  a  most  criminating  state- 
ment of  what  occurred  last  night." 

"  I  don't  know  the  particulars,— tell 
me  what  they  are  ?" 

"  Yoit  ought  to  be  able  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  it,"  said  Merri- 
vale,  unheeding  my  question.  "  You 
were  with  poor  old  Thomeley  last 
night,  it  seems.  Just  tell  me  all  that 
passed.  In  fact,  I  ought  to  know 
every  thing.  I  hear  too  that  you  are 
to  bo  suomioned  as  witness  against 
Atherton.     How  is  that  ?" 

I  then  related  to  him  how  I  had 
gone  to  Wimpole  street  at  Mr.  Thorn  e- 
ley's  request  about  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness ;  tlie  hour  I  had  left  him ;  my 
meeting  with  Hugh ;  his  wish  to  come 
homo  with  me,  and  my  refusal ;  the 
meeting  also  with  the  Woman,  and 
the  conclusions  which  I  had  drawn 
from  it. 
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"What  was  the  nattiro  of  the  buBi- 
oeas  with  Mr.  Thoraeley  ?** 

I  replied  that  my  word  of  hoDar  waa 
passed  to  kenp  U  secret. 

♦'  Had  it  any  bearing  upon  the  un- 
happy catastrophe,  either  directly  or 
todirectlj  ?" 

**  No  ;  none  thai  I  could  gee*'* 

"Would  it  affetit  Atherton  or  hi3 
prospects  ?" 

I  could  not  answer  further,  I  re- 
plied ;  but  in  no  way  could  it  touch 
liim  cither  for  gooti  or  evil  in  tljc  pre- 
sent unfortunaio  atfair.  Merrivale  was 
fiiirly  at  a  nonplus. 

*"  Now,"  said  ^Ir*  Merrirale,  *'  I  will 
cell  you  what  passed  after  you  went 
ttway,  as  I  Iciirnt  it  from  Athej-ton; 
fwd  whatever  further  light  yau  can 
throw  upon  the  mystery,  which  is  ray 
business  now  to  sitl  to  tlie  bottom,  well, 
1  tJiink,  Kavanagh,  you  arc  bound,  by 
all  the  ties  of  your  long  friendBbip 
with  that  poor  fellow  now  under  ar- 
rest, to  speak  out  openly  to  me.*' 

1  felt  Merriralc^s  sharp  searching 
eyes  upon  me ;  but  the  time  to  epeak 
had  not  come,  and  I  could  in  no  way 
Borve  Hugh  by  breaking  silence-^at 
leaitt  I  did  not  see  that  I  could.  After 
a  short  [lause,  Merrivale  continued : 

^Atherton  tells  me  that  when  ho 
feAclied  Ids  nucleus  house,  he  foand 
his  cousin  *  Lister  Wilmot,  htui  just  ar- 
rived 5  and  they  both  went  to  Thome- 
ley's  room  together,  Wilmot  said  to 
him  on  tlie  way,  *I  must  get  some 
money  to-night  out  of  the  go\craor,  if 
possible,  for  I'm  dreadfully  h;ii'd-up* 
rve  had  to  dmlge  three  duns  to-day ; 
and  there'll  be  a  writ  out  against 
loe  to-morrow  as  sure  as  Vm  alive,  if 
be  doesn't  fork  out  handsomely.'  Atli- 
orton  asked  Inm  what  he  eiiUel  hand- 
aomtly,  witli  a  view,  I  hnagine,  to 
helping  him  himself  if  he  could ;  but 
Wihaol  mt^ttDued  a  sura  so  large  tliat 
there  could  be  no  fui-ther  thought  of 
his  doing  so.  They  tbund  the  old  man 
unusually  preoccupied  and  toeitunu 
Kevertbeleedt  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
mmmtMXiemf  Wilmot    bro^LLlunl    tliC 

iolject  of  lii§  J   ^  Mtjj 

abruptly  asked  i  ..      -  Icy 


was  furious  f  and  it  seemB, 
enough » that  he  turned  hi^ 
Atherton  ;  accused  him  , 
Wilmot  astray,  of  teaching 
extravagant  j  of  making  a  j 
for  purposes  of  his  owr 
making  the  mo$t  unhcar 
tions  against  poor  Athexton, 
ing  the  entire  blame  on  him,  || 
ton  says  he  felt  convinced  tli^ 
one  must  have  been  ear 
stories  to  his  unclc^  or  ia 
poisoning  his  mind  again 
but  knowing  how  broken  in  h*i 
was,  he  tried  at  first  to  si  n^ih,--  It] 
quietly  contradict  his 
Wilmot  in/I&rsed  all  he  *, 
stating  that  hm  cousin 
free  from  all  bhuue  in  the  ] 
that  it  was  his  own 
which  had  brought  him  mta^ 
tics ;  and  much  more  to 
effect.  And  now  comes  tJie  \ 
part,  Thomeley  only  waxed  4 
and  more  wn>th  ;  swore  at  A| 
and  told  him  he  might  pay  his  I 
debts  for  him ;  and  if  he  oould 
M'  his  own  money,  ho  might  j 
future  wife's  guardian  to  ndv-tjiil 
some  of  hers  ;  and  that  if  Will* 
looked  half-sharp  ho  might  hav 
ried  the  girl  himiielf* 
dared  say  she  would  i 
hi  the  end.  You  may 
vexed  Atherton  oot  a  litlto^ 
was  up,  and  li 
grily  to  hit*  m 

other  things  th;a  he  v^juld 
pmi  on  thxs  morrow  tMo*  A# 
last  nlrfk.     If  ^ 

remembL»rs  ili 

he^tuf  thr'  -!■-;. ml:  -^'i  : 

have  been  jii-:  ui  tli^*  ■  i 

this — the  hottsekeei>cr 
the   ti*uy.     It  secma  t 
always  took  hiUfr-al' 
at  night,  with  hard  bie  ,,  .  ,     J 
direetly  afler  he  bad  apokea  Al 
repented  havi-^  -■■*  "-— '  -i 
old  man,  rein 

perament  wa^  \  i\  ( 

pitiatory  action,  \\  \ 

hij*  glaM  of  n^     ' 
ben  Thoraeli  j 
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hand)  and — drank  it.     There  was  poi- 
son in  that  glass  of  ale  I" 

I  eat  Gonfroating  Merrivalc,  dazed, 
sickened,  dumbfounded.  Now  I  knew 
the  full  weight  of  the  evidence  I  should 
be  forced  to  give-  Now  I  knew,  when 
everything  was  revealed,  the  cry  tliat 
wooid  go  up  from  Hugh's  heart  against 
me.  But  I  never  swerved  from  my 
allegiance  to  him ;  I  never  thought  him 
guilty — ^no^  not  for  the  brief  shadow  of 
an  instant* 

After  a  while  Mcrrivalo  continued, 
^Whoever  put  in  that  fatal  drug,  and 
▼hatevcr  it  was,  the  cfTucIs  must  have 
taken  place  subsequent  to  Atherton's 
leaving  Wimpole  Street.  He  says 
thatWihnot  went  away  very  shortly 
after  hia  uncle  drank  the  ale,  rcccivuig 
averycold  good-night  from  the  Litter; 
ud  timt  after  in  vain  trying  to  reason 
with  Mr.  Thomeloy,  and  bring  him 
into  good-humor  again,  he  also  Icfl 
W-*4he  old  man  utterly  refusing  to 
ibake  hands  or  to  part  friends.  The 
poor  fellow  seems  to  feel  that  bitterly ; 
^  «  terribly  cut  up  at  remembering 
^ttho  last  intercourse  with  his  uncle 
fihoald  have  been  unfriendly.  No ;  I 
could  venture  my  oath  he  is  innocent ; 
Wa  sorrow  at  Thorneley's  death  cannot 
k  pat  on.  However,  the  end  of  it 
*fli8,  that  Mr.Thorneley  went  to  bed 
^t  night  directly  after  Atherton 
*^t  away ;  and  this  morning  when 
^  8er\-ant  went  into  his  room  as  usual 
tt  half-past  six,  to  call  him,  and  sec 
^kether  he  wanted  anything  before 
plting  up— ho  kept  to  his  old  early 
Wa  as  much  as  possible,  I  fancy — 
tii«  loan  found  him  dead  in  his  bed. 
•Oie  housekeeper  was  roused,  and  they 
^i  oflf  directly  for  a  doctor.  Wlien 
^  came,  be  declared  his  suspicion  that 
»^  had  died  from  the  effects  of  poison, 
^  demanded  what  he  had  taken  last. 
He  had  touched  nothing  since  the  bit- 
^^<ik ;  the  glass  had  not  been  wash- 
f^ud  traces  of  strychnine  were  found 
^  iha  few  drops  left  in  tlie  tumbler* 
Smith  and  Walker  have  called  in  Dr. 
^binson  since  then  ;  and  he  with  this 
wHJtor  who  first  saw  the  corpso  arc 
'iaking   a    vost-mortem    examuiation 


now.  The  contents  of  the  stomach,  to 
make  sure  of  everything,  are  to  be  sent 

to  Professor  T for  analysis.  When 

the  inspectors  arrived  from  Scotland 
Yard,  the  housekeeper  immediatoly 
volunteered  her  evidence  of  what  I 
have  related  to  you.  Putt  ing  all  thesis 
facts  together,"  continued  Mcrrivahj, 
looking  over  his  notes,  "  coupled  with 
tlie  evidence  you  will  be  forced  to  give 
of  where  you  met  him,  I  apprehend 
the  whole  case  to  be  dead  against  poor 
Atherton.  Yes,  the  entire  thing  will 
turn  upon  that  visit  to  the  chemist  in 
Vere  street ;  if  we  can  dispose  of  that 
satisfactorily,  I  slian't  despair.  At 
present  it  is  the  most  criminating  to  my 
mind,  and  will  just  donm  him  with  the 
jury  at  the  inquest," 

"  What  account  does  he  give  him- 
self of  going  to  the  chemist's  ?' 

'•Simple  enough,  to  any  one  who 
knows  hun  as  you  and  I  do,  and  who 
would  believe  a  man  who  never  yet 
lied, — who  is,  I  think,  incapable  of  a 
lie  to  save  his  own  life.  He  says  he 
wont  in  to  pnrchaso  some  camphor;  he 
lias  been  taking  it  lately  for  headaches ; 
the  bottle  was  found  in  his  coat-pocket ; 
but  there  was  also  found  a  small  empty 
pajKjr  labelled  *  Strychnine,*  loith  the 
Vcre-street  chcmisCs  name  npon  it.  Of 
that  paper  he  most  solemnly  denies  all 
knowledge,  and  I  believe  him;  but 
how  will  the  jury  dispose  of  such  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  ?** 

*'  No  expense  must  be  spared  in  dt'- 
fending  him,  Merrivalc,"  I  said ;  "  draw 
on  me  to  tlie  last  farthing  for  whatever 
is  wanted." 

"  None  shall  be  spared.  I  have 
written  to  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  whom  I 
know  very  well,  asldng  for  a  certain 
detective  oflicer  whose  experience  I 
can  rely  on  from  past  dealings  ;  and  if 
the  dastardly  wixittih  lives  wlio  has 
done  this  deed,  and  thrown  the  bnnit 
of  it  on  Atherton,  he  or  she  shall  be 
hunted  down  and  brought  to  justice. 
I  nuist  be  off  now.  The  proceedings 
lo-day  will  be  but  nominal.  I  will 
come  round  by  your  office  on  my  way 
back.  What  we  have  to  do  at  pi-esent 
is  to  gain  time.     For  this  we  must  pre- 
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para  all  tlio  cootrary  ovidonco  in  our 
power  against  to-morrow.  B/  iho 
waj,  Beo  AVilmot  as  soon  aa  you  can* 
aad  bring  him  back  with  you*" 

I  re tu rued  home ;  wi-otc  a  few  words, 
as  comforting  and  encouraging  aa  I 
could,  to  Ada,  and  despatched  a  mes- 
senj^r  with  the  note;  then  I  went  to 
the  Albany  and  a'skcd  for  LUter  WiU 
tnott  lie  was  out ;  had  been  nam  man- 
ed  to  the  police-court  to  be  preaont  at 
tho  inquiry.  I  left  my  cai'd,  with  a 
pencilled  uyunctiun  to  corue  on  to  me 
the  moment  he  returned;  and  then, 
uupellcd  by  a  horrible  fascination,  I 
tt>ok  my  way  toward  Mary le bone  street, 
longing,  yet  dreiidlug,  to  see  and  hear 
— my  heart  aehlug  for  a  eight  of  the 
manly  forui  and  noble  face  of  him  to 
wliom  my  bouI  had  cleaved  aa  to  n 
bs'otlien 

There  was  a  dense  crowd  ouUidc 
the  gates  of  the  courtyard  and  round 
the  private  door  through  which  the 
magistrates  enter,  whea  I  arrived  there. 
With  my  hat  slouclied  over  my  browi, 
I  made  my  way  through  with  difiieulty 
to  ihefdoor  of  the  court  whore  the  pro- 
ccedinga  were  going  0U| — the  nolso 
and  dm  of  the  crowd  buz;£hig  about 
me,  and  Bcrapia  of  talk  which  goea  on 
la  such  plueea  and  among ^ucli  [icoplc 
08  culloct  there,  reaching  me  in  brckkcn 
ftoatches. 

"  Whi>*d  ha*  thought  beM  a  done  it? 
ituch  a  nice-looking  chap  as  er  k.*' 

**  Yer  eee,  itV  the  money  as  he 
wanu^d.  The  old  man  was  mortal 
rich ;  tliey  nay  the  Daak  of  Eagbud 
couldn't  'old  'ia  money*  Yce,  the  gowld 
did  it*" 

**  Pjsen  I  Ah,  he'd  bo  glad  of  pigen 
htjiself  now,  What*8  that  feller  say- 
ia*?  Oh.  that's  tho  lawyer  wot*3  de- 
fending him.  He'll  have  tough  work, 
ho  wIlL" 

*•  licmandod  I — that's  ihc  way ;  vshj 
ciui*t  they  commit  him  at  once  ?  Givin' 
folks  all  the  ii*oublc  to  como  twice  afor^ 
they  knows  what  to  do  with  un," 

**  'Ere  he  comes.  Now,  alx-footer, 
who  piscnod  the  old  man  T* 

And  then  carao  groans  and  hbucs  aa 
the  mob  were  made  to  open  and  divide 


themsolves,  whilst   pc^ 
the  way  for  the  prisu; 
como  to  tJjat^ — tho  prisoner! 
to  tJie  ran  waiting  for  bim* 
up  as  he  advanced, — wc  weiB 
of  the  same  height,  be  and 
perhaps  by  some  inches  than 
jorlty  around,  who  woi-e  mostly  f 
— and  our  eyes  laet.     O  God  tl 
ever  forget   the  look   ho   gjifj 
Pule  and  calm  and  tinu,  he  pal 
— his  noble  brow  erect,  liia  cle|j| 
sinning  with  tho  light  of  conscii 
noceuce ;  with  the  whole  CJ^prdj 
his  counlofiunce  eubJued — Iiulla| 
might  8:iy — wirh  the  sorrow  mid  I 
which  had  berulliju  him.     On  h( 
heedless  of  the  hiisse^  and  jeeit 
fallen    degraded    herd    who 
round ;  4iced!ei!i3  of  the  jibc*s  awl 
uttered  by  tlw  compaaioiw  of  t] 
whom,  more   than   likelyi  lii«i 
voice    had    bc*cii    raided   in  4 
In  plead]  Dg  again^^t  the  ju^Uofl 
deaerved,   but   wliich  be   ]iadj 
mei*ilcd.     On  ho  camo^  unmioi 
everything  that  was  t  i 

him, as  if  Ills  gpa^lt  wcr- 
mumng  with   thu' 


1  liil 


that  was  never  n' 

I  liJlcd  my  hat  and  pi 

as  ho  pas,'eed  into  that « 

that  was  polluted  with  the  htv^ 

taminateJ  by  the  touch,  of  mei| 

handi    were    dyed    by   the    I 

crime:. 

AVhon  it  had  diiven  oflT  I 
away  and  liailed  a  passing  caU 
a3  I  was  stepping  into  it  1  was 
by  tho  Bound  of  a  voice  near  nil 

*'Hc*3   safe   to  be   eoudema 
shurc  as  ycr  naine'5  Mike." 

It  w^as  an  Iri.-h   voice.     I  b 
back,     Disni^i^  "      '  il 

in  and  out  of  i  C 

were  the  high  ^ijuiiro   ^Louldcl 
gray  lockii  and  beard,  tlie  fcwaj 
air  of  ilr-  de  Vosjhe  ^*  tmadiUP 
the  hero  of  Swain's  Lane* 
gone  before  I  was  fully  awafd 
identity  • 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


▲    OJLUIXEB    OF    UOUT. 


A  POPULAR  writer  of  the  day  says 
there  is  tliis  to  be  observed  in   the 
plijdiology   of  every  murder,   "  that 
before  the  coroner's  inquest  the  sole 
object  of  public  curiosity  is  the  mur- 
dered man;  while  immediately  at\«r 
tliat  jadicial  investigation  the  tide  of 
feelii^  turns;  the  dead  man  is  bur- 
riedand  forgotten,  and  the  suspected 
murderer  becomes  the  hero  of  men's 
morbid  imaginations."     If  this  be  true 
— as  it  is — ^in  the  generality  of  cases, 
there  are  also  exceptions  in  which 
jast  the  contrary  takes  place.      So 
waa  it  now.     Amidst  the  hue  and  cry 
wluch  arose  against  Hugh  Atherton, 
the  suspected  murderer  of  his  uncle, 
Gilbert     Tliorneloy,     the     murdered 
^nan,was  almost  forgotten.    The  an- 
nouncement in  the  morning  papers  of 
^  inquest  to  be  held  that  same  day 
fdlowing  the  discovery  of  the  murder 
was  hailed  but  as  an  acceleration  of 
t'ie  justice  which  was  to  hunt  him 
^  to  a  felon's  death.    Three  exe- 
^'itions  had  taken  place  during  that 
**nnmer  in  London,  and  they  had  but 
'toted  the  pubhc  appetite.     Like  a 
*M  beast  that  had  tasted  blood,  it 
evened  and  hungered  for  moi-c ;  it 
^^fwt  sicken  at  the  sight  of  a  hu- 
Jjan  creature,  a  fellow-man,  strung  up 
!^  a  dog,  strangled  like  an  animal; 
*  «mW  not  shudder  to  behold  the 
qmvcring    limb.?,  the    covered    face, 
^  convulsed  form,  as  it  swung  from 
^^  gibbet     They  had  become  used 
^  the  sight,  familiar  with  the  whole 
■^e  in  its  awful  solemnity' ;  but  thoy 
Jwefar  from  satiated;  and  eagerly 
^  the  public  voice  clamor  for  an- 
I^  victim  on  whom  to  gloat  their 
">*«nnan  eyes.    Ah !  that  is  a  fearful 
f^POoaibility     which     England    has 
*keu  upon  herself  in  these  public  ex- 
^J^&na — in  baring  to  such  a  gaze  as 
^  which  is  fastened  upon  tlie  small 
"•^-dn^ed    platform    outside     the 
**Ds  of  New^e  the  solemn,  awful 
*P®ctecle  of  a  creature  going  to  meet 


his  Creator,  of  an  immortal  soul  pass- 
ing into  the  dread  presence  of  its 
God !  Much  has  been  said  for,  much 
against,  those  exhibitions  of  public 
justice;  I  doubt  if  a  true  view  will 
eVer  be  arrived  at  until  the  question 
has  been  considered  as  one  vitally 
affecting  England  as  a  Christian  na- 
tion. 

Hugh  Atherton  was  a  suspected 
man,  and  the  press  did  its  work  well 
that  morning  in  trying  to  criminate 
him.  Already  in  those  brief  four-and- 
twenty  hours  his  name — the  name  of 
one  incapable  of  hurting  the  tiniest  in- 
sect tliat  lay  across  his  path — had  be- 
come a  byword  and  a  reproach  in  the 
mouths,  not  of  many,  but  of  multi- 
tudes, throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Gilbert  Thorueley  had  been  a  rich 
man — a  notedly  rich  man — a  million- 
aire ;  and  we  may  not  touch  the  rich 
with  impunity.  lie  had  not  been  a 
good  man  nor  a  useful  man,  nor  phi- 
Ian  tiiropie  ;  none  had  loved  him,  not  a 
few  had  hated  him,  many  had  dis- 
hked  and  dreaded  him;  but  he  was 
rich— he  had  wealth  untold,  and  it  did 
wonders  for  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  after  his  death.  Yet  withal  he 
was  forgotten,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, whilst  the  hitere.-jt  of  the  public 
was  riveted  upon  his  supposed-to-be- 
criminal  nephew.  The  scanty  evi- 
dence elicited  at  the  police-court  was 
twisted  and  turned  agauist  him  by  in- 
genious compilers  of  leadmg-articles, 
and  only  one  journal  ventured  to  raise 
a  dissenting  voice  in  his  favor.  It 
was  a  paper  that  had  vindicated 
many  a  man  before;  that  had  done 
for  accused  persons  what  perhaps 
their  poverty  would  not  permit  tliem 
to  do  for  themselves, — in  ventilating 
facts  and  clearing  up  evidence  with 
the  care  and  eloquence  of  a  paid 
counsel.  It  was  a  paper  hated  by 
many  in  authority,  by  big  wigs  and  po- 
tentates, und  was  to  many  country 
magistrates  a  perfect  nightmare ;  nev- 
ertheless its  influence  told  largely 
upon  the  pubhc  mind  and  led  to  the 
rooting  out  of  many  an  evlL 
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The  inquest  on  Gilbert  Thornelpy 
was  appointed  for  two  o  clot4,  imd  I 
\\m  cited  to  appear  fH  onri  of  the  wit- 
nesses. I  had  gone  late  the  evening 
before  to  Pljde-Park  Gardens  with 
ftll  the  tidings  that  could  bo  gathered, 
and  left  poor  Ada  more  calm  and  com- 
|>o^d  than  couJd  almost  have  been 
hoped  for.  Still,  wliat  her  fearful 
grief  and  anxiety  weis,  heaven  only 
know ;  for  her  only  thought  seemed  to 
be  that  Hugh  should  hear  slic  was 
keeping  up  bravely  for  Iiia  sake. 
After  the  inquest,  I  promised  to  try 
and  obtain  that  she  shoald  see  him. 
Bat  I  went  away,  haunted  by  her 
poor  pale  face,  her  heavy  sleepless 
eyes,  her  look  of  sup|)ressed  anguish  ; 
haunted  by  an  overwhelming  dread  of 
the  morrow ;  haunted  by  the  vision  of 
a  future  hulen  with  sorrow  and  s offer- 
ing for  us  alL  And  at  laj^t  the  morn- 
ing tUiwiied  of  the  day  which  would 
bring  forth  such  important  rasuhii, 
and  aiFect  the  fate  of  Hugh  Atherlon 
sj)  very  gravely.  I  went  early  to 
Merrivales  office,  and  found  hiui  ftjU 
of  boitineds  and  vctrj  anxious.  Lister 
Wihnot  liad  never  appeared;  and  re- 
peated me}»(ieng«.*r8  sent  to  the  Albany 
only  brought  back  word  that  ho  hud 
not  b«?en  liomo  since  he  went  to  the 
police-coiirt  the  preceding  day.  Ho 
had  neither  dinetl  nor  slept  at  home. 

Smith  and  Walker  were  savage 
and  taeitum,  refusing  all  information, 
although  their  clerk  let  out  that  Wil- 
mot  liad  been  there  several  times; 
and  Merrivale*s  hopes  were  all  cen- 
tred in  the  detective  ho  was  cmploy- 
ing^  but  who  ha^l  not  been  seen  aince 
he  had  received  his  instructions.       \ 

The  hours  wore  round,  and  fKt 
tw^elve  o'clock  I  was  to  be  at  t 
Lejslics'.  Aa  I  left  Mr,  MerrivrJ 
office  in  Lineolu's-Inn  Square,  a  man 
bowed  to  mo  in  passing.  It  was 
Jones  the  detective.  A  sudden 
thought  struck  me,  and  I  turned  back 
afler  him. 

•*  Jtmea,*'  I  said,  "  do  you  liappen  to 
know  a  Mr.  de  Vos,  who  lodgotl  some 
taro  naooths  ago  at  No.  13  Charles 
«tn»l|  LeloBsler  Square  ?" 


*'  No,  sir  J  not  by  that  i 
is  he  like  ?" 

I  described  him ;  but  ho  ail 
head. 

■'*  I  don*t  recognise  him,  sir  \ 
youll  allow  me,  TU  make  a  DC 
rei 


Have  you  any  particular 
wishing  to  hear  about  himf 

**  Yes ;  and  X  should 
know  antfthing  you  can 
cerning  the  man.'* 

**  1*11  be  on  the  look-out,  strJ 
Jones  touched  hia  hat  and  wen 

The  old  butler  came  to  the  < 
Hyde-Park  Grardens,  and  in 
to  my  inquiries  informed  % 
Miss  Leslie  was  "  very  A 
indeeti  and  XhdX  Mr,  Wilmot  t| 
been  there." 

*•  Mr.  Wilmot  I 

"  Yes,  sir;  he  wishe*! 
see    Misa    Ada — which  he  d 
and  her  ma  too ;  very  nice  get 
he  &eems,  and  terrible  cut  U| 
his  |iOor  uncle  and  his  cou^ijj 
ing  tiling,  ttir.  for  you  to 
ne^s  agaitust  Mr.  Athertouj 

Against  Mr,  Athertouf 
had  reached  here — thia 
tidings^ — Uiat  I  was  to  hei 
demn  the  man  I  loved  be^t  i 
What  wa^  known  iu  tlie  sc 
had  no  doubt  been  diacusdod 
dmwing-roora,  and  Ada  roui 
fully  bo  aware  of  uhat  i  had  f< 
courage  to  tell  her  yesterday. 
bad  ©h©  received  tlie  intelli 
wliat  was  she  thinking  of  it— i 
Reflecting  thus,  I  f<:il  lowed  Kin 
the  library*  and  found  Mnu 
alone.  Now  that  loily  and  1 
got  on  as  amicably  as  i 
done ;  joint  guardians 

1   they   are   of  ti 
i  thi8  I  say  with  1 
of  upon    tho    liftir^ 

simp  I  ning  it  as  a  lad 

during  a  long  legal  cootao  of 
ence,  has  come  before  nie.  / 
ered  I^Irs*  Le^ic  frivolous^  mtk 
extravagant,  very  imllke  hof 
very  far  from  Hi  to  be  instmaU 
the  solo  guidance  of  a  D^nd  I 
Ada*s,     But  I  kept  my 
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the  .snlject,  and  tried  by  action 

^rather  than  words  to  counteract  and 

^^.hield  Ada  from  evils  arising  from 

ft3er    mother*8    foolish  conduct.     She 

^  liought    me    very    uncompromising, 

-^r^ery  particular  and  rigid  in  my  no- 

-r  ions,  often  perhaps  very  crusty  and 

cZisagreeable,    nor    spared    she     any 

|-> ^ms  to  conceal  her  thought.     That  I 

cJ.xd  not  mind;   for  Ada  trusted  me 

implicitly  in  all   things,  and  it  was 

ulII  I  cared  for.     This  morning  there 

%v£LS  a  stiffness  and  less  of  cordiality 

tliiin  ever  in  Mrs.  Leslie's  manner  of 

rxsceiviog  me. 

**Howia  AdaP'Iasked. 
**  She  passed  a  very  restless  night, 
poor  dear,  very  restless ;  and  is  fit  for 
nothing  this  morning.     Indeed,  I  am 
almost  in  the  same  state  my»(>lf,  I 
have  been  so  terribly  upset  by  this 
affiur,  and  my  nerves  are  very  deli- 
cate.   Most  trying  too !     I  have  had 
K>   put  off  our  reunion  musicale  for 
iKixt  Thursday,  and   the    Denison's 
dinner-party  for  to-morrow.     I  can't 
think  how  Hugh  came  to  do  it — ^Ibr  of 
Qourse  he  rrntst  Iiave  dune  it,  though 
-Ma  won't  hear  a  word  againcjt  him." 
^  He  did  not  do  it,  Mrs.  Leslie !  Ada 
J*  right,  as  she  always  is."  • 

'*Ah !  well,  so  Lister  Wilmot  tned 
to  naake  me  believe ;  but  then  he  says 
CTervthing  is  against  poor  Hugh,  and 
^  even  you  feel  obliged  to  give  evi- 
dence against  him.    I  must  say,  John 
Ka?anagh,  that  I  think  it  very  strange 
^  joa  to  have  volunteered  to  give 
•"idence.     Wilmot  was  explaining  it 
*tt  to  us,  and  said  you  couldn't  help 
^xinelf ;  for  the  first  words  you  had 
*Mtothe  policeman  when  he  came 
***  you  criminated  your  friend." 
A  glimmer  of  Ught  was  beginning 
^  dawn  in  my  mmd ;  but  its  ray  was 
'7  fiunt  and  dim  as  yet ;  and  afler 
it  might  only  prove  a  will-o'-tlie- 
H^    Still  I  would  not  lose  it  if  pos- 
fe. 

Wilmot  told  you  that,  did   he? 
1  Ada  know?" 

Tes;  she  was  here  when  he  camo. 
dd  us  everything  that  had  passed 
at  had  be^  said  by  his  uncle  tlie 


last  evening  he  saw  him  alive^     I. 
mentioned  a  great  deal  which  had  he^ 
kept  back — purposely  I  suppase,  an 
for  some  motive  we  don't  understain 
now,  but  which  will  come  out  by  anc 
by,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie  with  i\ 
burst  of  spite  in  her  voice. 

"Would  you  liave  the  gDoilnet*s  lo 
send  word  td  Ada  that  I  am  here  ?"  I 
said  very  stiffly. 

"Oh!  I  forgot.  She  desired  her 
kindest  regards  wlien  you  called,  but 
she  could  not  see  you  this  morning. 
She  will  write." 

I  looked  at  her,  and  something  con- 
vinced me  she  wiis  telling  a  lie.  I  got 
up  very  quietly  and  rang  the  bell. 

'<  Lei  ]Miss  Leslie  know  I  am  here. 
Kings." 

"  Yes,  sir."  ^ 

Then  IMrs.  Leslie's  "■  anger  broke 
forth.  How  dared  T  presume  so  far — 
take  such  a  li1xii*ty  in  her  house !  I 
forgot  myself;  I  was  no  gentleman, 
but  a  meddling,  interfering  num,  dis- 
appointed and  soured  because  I  hud 
not  secured  Ada  and  her  fortune  ibr 
myseU*.  t  She  had  seen  it  aU  along.  So 
she  raved  on — so  I  let  her  rave  ;  and 
wheni^he  ceased  I  answered  her : 
/  "  If  I  have  taken  a  liberty  in  giving 
an  order  under  your  roof  and  to  your 
,  servant,  1  l)eg  your  pardon.  But  this 
is  no  time  to  stop  at  trifles  or  consideni- 
tions  of  mere  etiquette  involving  no 
real  breach  of  good  breeding.  So  long 
as  your  daughter  is  a  minor  I  shall 
hold  myself  resjHinsible  for  the  tinst 
her  dead  father  confidwl  to  me  con- 
jointly with  yourself;  and,  so  help  mo 
Grotl,  I  will  i>eiform  the  sacred  duty 
to  its  utmost  limits  and  regjuxlless  of 
human  respect !  There  is  foul  play  go- 
ing on  around  us,  and  some  influence 
' — I  know  not  yet  whose — ^is  at  work 
to  undennine  the  happiness  of  us  all. 
There  is  bitter  need  that  no  fatal  mis- 
understanding should  arise  between  my 
ward  and  myself;  that  no  subtle  repre- 
sentations of  interested  persons  should 
shake  the  reliance  upon  my  integrity 
and  honor,  which  hitherto  Ada  has 
placed  in  her  father's  friend.  A  life 
more  precious  to  her  than  her  own,  and 
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il'ar  Ui  mo  iis  :i  brutlifr'.-*,  is  at  fitakc; 
and  I  ton'S<T,  though  dimly  and  darkly, 
tliat  it  imports  iar  more  iliaii  jicrliaiis 
wo  diTam  of  now  U^  k(*<'|)  evi'rythin«^ 
rli?ar  lu'tw**<*[i  lis  in  tMir  sovrnil  rela- 
tions with  i-arli  otlii'i*.  At  any  nit«'  1 
will  allow  no  ftKilisli  ihncii"!.  no  w«^ak 
prifli',  to  A'.v.vX  iM'twcM-n  your  daurhtiT 
and  myjjelj',  Iut  le^ral  jiuaiilian  and  sole 

I  sjM)k<'  very  i-tcrnly,  and  imrpfj-cly 
laid  a  «itr*'-s  np«m  my  la."!  word.;,  know- 
inir  till'  woman  witli  wliom  T  wji- dial- 
ing?, and  tlir  fall  Wi-l;_dit  tiny  v.mild 
liavu  wiili  !i:r.  Xoi*  was  I  mistaken. 
Sho  bui-.-t  into  a  lirldi'  (lacwnlon.-s  tit 
ot'cryin;:;  nnd  tin'  servant  retnrninix  at 
that  monienl  wilji  a  messai'e  iVom  Ada 
asking  mi*  1  i  i:«»  nji-siair;?,  1  li  ft  ^Irs. 
Lc'slir  to  111- 1-  re  flee!  ion -i. 

My  wa:\l  was  in  Jier  lit  lie  nKU'ning- 
room.  She  was  writ  in j^  at  tlie  table, 
and  tho  n*  »:n  was  partially  dark-'iied, 
as  if  she  ei»idd  not  hear  t!n'  I'nli  -nn- 
li;];ht  o1'th:il  h.i;;ht  anlnnni  day.  Th^  rv 
werii  liir.ls  and  il  jwers  and  mn-ie 
around  h'-r;  hut  tli.'  bird-*  ha  1  liii-hed 
their  si»!ij,  \\iti  llov.ers  dro'tp  d  th.ir 
heads,  a-i  il'  nil--in;r  th"  eari-Iiil  hand 
thai  tend  d  thetn;  and  the  miis'y  iltat 
;renerally  -Lrref-Ied  one  iln'n*  wa-  .-iliri:. 
Oh!  wIumi  >\o!ild  rh"  si:i;^  a^:i!n  ?  I 
ildt  soini'ihiiiir  ahoiit  my  le.-t  as  I  ad- 
vauc'ctl  tuwanls  h«r,  and  h'-anl  a  pite- 
ous whine  I  looked  down  ;  Il  was  a 
little  i^ngli  sha;,'ixy  terilv  r, — llii^ih's 
«lo^^  Vi}nv  D.nnlie!  lie  r''-o.:ni/."d 
ine,  and  l«  oked  I««r  one  v.i?Ii  whom  Im 
was  so  a-.-n-to:ned  to  >:•"  au». 

"I  sent  ibr  liim,"  .'a'<l  Ada.  liftin;* 
h.er  weary  wan  faee  as  I  -!i»od  hi-sitle. 
her.  ••  I  I'.r.ieli  d  In-  wo.ild  h-^  happier 
heiN.' — less  1. .'n' ly  ;  b-.i!  hi'  i.-  r.ol — he 
waui-i  /t/w?." 

The  d;>jr  M-rw.i  \  to  nnaer.-iand  hor; 
^or  hv  ia'.ii'*  and,  jmHin;!  his  Ibn-paws 
upon  her  kne".  laid  Iii-i  head  nj»on  l]i»'m, 
and  lo'ikinir  toward  nn*  whined  a.uMin. 
Shu  laid  h^  r  cheek  <lov,-n  upon  his 
rou;rh  head  ami  caressed  liim. 

'*Nol   u  I,  Danihe, —  not  yet.     We 
must  be  patient,  doggie,  and  he  will 
come  to  n.?  aLrain." 
,  It  was  a  lew  moments  bciore  I  could 


speak ;  bul  time  was  hastening  m 
apace.  AVhilst  I  stood  by  tli:  fip; 
thinkinj^  how  best  to  bi-ghi  th-'  s;il'}-ci 
I  ha»l  at  heart,  Ada  came  and  kiJ  ber 
hand  on  my  arm. 

*•  I  have  bi-en  wishinp;  fur  you:  I 
thoui^ht  you  would  never  come." 

Then  her  mother  had  told  a  lie; but 
I  said  nothinir. 

"Lister  Wilmoi  has  been  here  thij 
mornin^r,  talking  a  good  deal"  She 
stoj)pi-d  and  he.sitated. 

To  lu'lp  her,  I  said,  "  Yes :  so  your 
mother  tell<  uie." 

She  1  )ok<d  at  mr»  uKiuirin^zly.  *'ni'' 
she  told  all  lliat  passed — :i\\  that  L? 
said?"- 

"  Slie  told  me  a  great  d^vd:  buti 
would  rather  hear  «rveryihiivi  t'rrci 
//()//.  ^ly  ehiM,  don't  hesitate  la  coa- 
tide  in  me.  Yi»;i  don't  know  li'iv  it 
may  help  to  I'h-ar  matters  up.  wliloh 
srem  to  be  so  fearfully  compliL-attJ 
now."". 

I  think  she  nnd«'rstood  me,  for  slic 
.sigln-il  wi-aiily.  and  1  heiril  her  mur- 
i;air  to  her-elf,  *»  Poor  mamnKiT 

"  Lislvi'  vras  v«'ry  kind  thi-i  mt^m- 
i'vj-,  and  v.;is  in  dre:idtnl  troublo  .i^fout- 
— L'ji.  II:-  so  Id  ho  had  t!iou-:lit  f*f 
i:\.'  ui'^re  tl'.rin  any  ojie,  and  woiiU 
haM*  <  rrav;  ye-terday,  but  liiid  .-^o  mach 
1»  ai-range  and  sec  to." 

And  then  Ada  went  nn  to  rrlaie 
wliar  pnssed.  ;»  great  deal  of  v-'liichl 
had  gathere<l  from  Mr*.  L<^slie. 

••  Thi'i*"  is  on*^  thing.'*  she  conHuW 
**  whieh  I  d'd  not  ami  would  not  ^o- 
li'Vi'.  lie  says  you  have  volantf^'reil 
to  g'.ve  <vidi'nee  ag:iinst  /i/W  ('^ 
seemed  as  if  sho  eonhl  not  bring  llC^ 
self  to  mention  IFugh  by  name;)  "bit 
I  saiil  it  eoultl  not  be, — that  there 
nnisi  have  been  a  mistake.  Wiati? 
the  worst  of"  all  is,  that  since  Li?t»r 
was  herr',  manuna  jK^risists  in  saying 
/tr  is  gnilty ;  somehow,  though  Iw 
words  defended,  his  tone  and  manner 
implied  he  thought  his  cousin  giul- 
ty." 

'•Ada,  it.  is  true  1  sliall  liavc  to  giv* 
evidence  which  may  help  to  criminate 
Hugh;  but  it  is  more  than  cquallj 
taLse  that  I  ever  voluutcercd  to  b«ar 
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TritDws  a<;ainst  him.    You  were  right ; 
f^^ttr  believe  it" 

Then  I  told  her  how  it  was,  and 
liow  I  had  shrunk  from  Ictthig  her 
k:EKow  it  before. 

**And  now,  my  child,  I  must  go. 
"XTou  know  the  inquest  is  to  take  place 
til  1  saflemoon,  and  I  have  to  be  there ; 
l>»  t  first  I  must  return  to  Merri vale's, 
ax^ci  settle  manj  things  with  him." 

*^You  will  come  back  to  me  after- 
wax  rd" 

** Surely;  as  soon  as  it  is  over." 

*•  Do  you  think  he  will  be  present  ?" 

**  I  trust  not  i  oh !  I  trust  not  I     But 

pex^liaps  he  will  wish  to  watch  the  pro- 

ce ^clings  himself,  as  well  as  Merrivale. 

G-cx3  be  with  you,  Ada,  and  good-bye  I" 

X  was  on  the  thre-shold  of  the  door 

^Ixen  she  called  me  back. 

**  lam  very  foolish,  guardian,  not 
to  liave  said  it  before ;  but  I  could  not 
— and  yet  I  ought  and  must," 

Her  hand  was  resting  on  a  well- 
born morocco  case.  I  knew  it  well — 
^^  ^as  Hugh's  likeness,  and  a  faint 
^lor  tinged  her  white  cheeks ;  btR  she 
**^^tered  the  shy  feeling,  whatever  it 
^as,  and  looked  clearly  and  earnestly 
at  me, 

,^^  Something   was   said  by  Lister 

•^^ot  of  what  had  dropped  from 

Ppor  Mr.  Thomeley  the  last  night  of 

*^**  life  about  you  and  me.  •  I  don't 

^^W  why  he  should  have  repeated  it ; 

|*Ot  as  it  IS,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  not 

^  mind  it ;  at  least,  not  to  notice  what 

J^jbe  said  by  others — ^by  my  mother. 

^ily  fear  lest  anything  of  the  kind 

'^^ing  said  should  come  between  us, 

*^d  destroy  our   confidence  in   one 

'^'^otfier,  because  we  undei-stand  each 

'^^  80  well — ^you  and  I  and  Hugh," 

^»oir  lingeringly  she  spoke  his  name ! 

^and  we  have  no  secrets  between 

B^  that  all  three  may  not  share.    And 

-j^  have  feared  lest  this  worse  than 

^<fehneB8,    dragged    out    publicly, 

^hoold  chiuige  anything  in  our  intcr- 

l^nne,  or  prevent  you  from  acting,  as 

^^therto^  a  parents  part  toward  a  fa- 

^kericM  girl.'* 

I  '^JSoAin^j  Ada,  can  change  me  to- 

1      ^lid  yon ;  and  when  people  think  of 


jou  and  then  of  me,  they  will  not  heed 
the  childish  babble  that  may  go  about." 

"Thanks,  giijirdian." 

"  Worse  than  foolishness !" — I  said 
the  words  over  to  myself  many  tunes 
as  I  drove  back  to  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and 
in  the  hazy  distant  future  I  saw  a 
weary  wayworn  pilgrim  slowly  toiling 
along  life's  lonely  road,  who,  looking 
back  to  this  past  year  come  and  gone, 
would  still  repeat,  "  Worse  than  fool- 
ishness !" 

I  found  Merrivale  in  deep  confer- 
ence with  a  mean-looking  little  man 
with  a  short  stubbly  head  of  hair  tliat 
bristled  up  like  a  scrubbing-brush,  and 
of  a  melancholy  cast  of  countenance, 
as  if  accustomed  to  view  life  darkly, 
through  the  medium  of  duns  and  such- 
like evils  to  which  man  is  heir.  His 
eyes  were  the  only  redeeming  point 
about  him,  and  they  really  were  two 
of  the  sharpest,  most  intelligent  orbs  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  lighted 
upon  me  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room,  and  seemed  to  take  in  my  whole 
exterior  and  interior  person  with  a 
knowingness  that  was  perfectly  alarm- 
ing. 

*'  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  suppose, 
sir,  who  was  with  the  defunct  party 
tlie  night  of  the  murder,"  said  a  won- 
derfully soil  voice. 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Kavanagh. — ^This  is  In- 
spector Keene,  the  very  clever  officer 
I  mentioned  to  you,  Kavanagh." 

I  acknowledged  Mr.  Kccnc*s  salute 
with  becoming  deference. 

"Have  you  any  news?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  sir,"  with  a  quick  cautious 
glance  at  Merrivale,  "I  liave  and  I 
have  not.  Befoi-o  I  say  anything  fur- 
ther, I  should  be  glad  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  few  questions,  Mr.  Merrivale, 
if  agreeable." 

"  By  all  means,"  I  answered. 

He  put  me  through  a  sharp  cross- 
questioning  on  every  point  with  which 
the  reader  is  acquainted,  making  rapid 
notes  of  all  my  answers  and  remarks. 
Then  he  sat  silently  scraping  his  chin 
and  gnawing  his  nails  for  some  min- 
utes.    At  last  he  looked  up  suddenly. 

*<  The  funeral,  I  understand,  is  fixed 
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for  n<?3tt  Tuesday,  and  after  that  is  over 
tfie  WiU  U  to  be  mad.  Perhaps  thni 
may  throw  gome  light  on  ihe  subject,** 
I  fouM  not  for  the  life  of  me  repress 
u  sUkHj  aiid  Inspector  Keecie  made  a 
InoCe  of  it,  I  knew 


«*  Good-day,  gentlemen.     I  wOl 
on  you,  Mr.  Mem  vale,  to-mofrow 
tfiink  I  mn  tm  the  icent.**  _^ 

**Comc,"  said  Memrale,  **1 

be  off,  or  we  shall  be  Lite/* 


m  ••  ooqtnsw^ 


[  omnuf  AL. ) 

OCR  MOTHERS   CALL. 

Come  homej  O  weary  wanderers,  from  error'a  tangled  maae,' 
My  mother-he^irt  ye&ms  &ore  for  you  in  all  your  troubled  ways^ 
Tvo  rest,  and  food^  and  shelter,  for  all  the  earth  ctui  hold — 
Then  basten,  weary  wanderers,  borne  to  the  single  fold. 

I  am  the  Masters  gamer,  which  ever  yieldctJi  mort% 
The  more  the  needy  miUions  receiving  from  my  ston 
No  nurobei*s  can  exhaust  me;  no  beggar  at  my  gate 
For  rest  and  food  and  shelter,  shall  ever  liave  to  wai^ 

• 
If  in  m^ino  inner  chamber  the  Master  seems  to  sleep* 
While  fearful  storm  and  [>cril  are  out  ujion  the  deein 
My  lightest  tone  will  c^ill  him  to  rescue  of  his  own 
For  his  dear  children  a  haven  I  am,  and  lahnff^ 

Almighty  wisdom  made  me  the  home  upon  the  rock— 

The  Saviour'jj  fold  of  safety  to  all  his  ransomed  flork- 

My  door  ia  ever  open,  and  they  who  enter  in, 

Find  rest  from  all  their  wanderings^  and  cleansing  from  their  mu 

One  thing,  and  but  one  only,  the  Master  doth  demand, 
That  they  who  seek  shall  find  htm  as  he  liimself  hath  pbiutiivl  -. 
Beneath  my  lowly  portal  shall  bow  each  haughty  hejid. 
And  to  my  narrow  pathway  return  each  wandering  tread. 

I  cnnnai  lift  th^  lintel^  nor  widen  out  the  posts^ 
For  every  stone  waj  fashioned  h^f  him^  the  Lord  ofk^iU^ 
Mtf  Master^  and  thy  blaster  if  tliou  wilt  hear  his  voice 
And  in  his  pleasant  pastures  fur  evermore  rejoice. 

Can  human  liandcrafl  ever  compete  in  skill  with  lutiu 
Wlio»e  throne  is  in  the  heavens  amid  the  cherubim? 
Thc'ii  ceiiise  yonir  idle  toiling  nnotlier  home  to  rai^ ; 
He  on  my  f^r  ptxiponions  toiled  all  liis  mortal  dayd. 

When  out  of  depths  of  darknew  he  called  the  glorious  &l 
In  all  its  danliQg 
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His  sweat  and  blood  were  both  poured  out  that  he  might  fashion  me 
His  sun  to  souls  in  darkness  till  time  no  more  shall  be. 

Hold  it  no  Hght  offending  that  you  can  turn  aside, 
And  scorn  in  wilful  blindness  the  Saviour's  spotless  bride. 
He  who  hath  full  dominion  unchecked  o'er  all  the  earth, 
I!£ade  me  the  mighty  mother  of  the  blest  second-birth. 

Come,  weigh  ye  well  the  value  of  his  three  and  thirty  years, 
Ana  number  o'er  the  treasure  of  all  his  prayers  and  tears. 
And  count  ye  out  the  life-drops  that  flowed  from  his  cleft  side, 
AxiCL  learn  Uie  wondrous  bounty  with  which  he  dowered  his  bride. 

Rich-dowered  for  your  salvation,  ye  dearly  bought  of  earth ! 
By  his  dying,  |pd  my  living,  oh !  weigh  salvation's  worth, 
Ajidi  in  the  single  shelter  his  mighty  love  hath  given, 
Xfcam  the  dear  will  that  maketh  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 

Genevieve  Sales. 

C^TKBTmi,  1866L 


"  [OaiQUIAL.] 

USE    AND    ABUSE    OF    READING.* 


^Ehave  been  much  ioterested  in 

^  grave  and  earnest  essay  on  the 

]jJ>Q8e8  and  dangers  of  reading,  by  P. 

.Toulemont,  in  that  excellent  periodi- 

^  the  <*  Etudes,"  so  ably  conducted 

"y  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 

^d  we  would  translate  and  present  it 

^^  the  readers    of    the    CAxnoLic 

y^ORLD  in  its  integrity,  if  some  por- 

^^  of  it  were  not  better  adapted  to 

*^*^ance  than  to  the  United   States; 

>"et  mnch  which  we  shall  advance  in 

*J»i8  article  is  inspired  by  it,  and  we 

*Ml  make  free  use  of  its  ideas,  facts, 

^thorities,  and  arguments. 

This  is  a  reading  age,  and  ours  is  to 
^gieat  extent  a  reading  country. 
"^«  pabUc  mind,  taste,  and  morals  are 
^»4  UB  chiefly  formed  by  books,  pam- 
^^  periodicalfl,  and  journals.  The 
■^erican  people  sustain  more  jour- 
^  or  newspaper   than  all  the  world 

. '"Appd  wax  CooKtences  Chrdtlenncn  contre 
^J^  et  In  dangers  de  la  lectar«.  *'  P.  ToalenionU 
5^  KftHlwiiw,  mttorlquea  et  literalrea.  Tome 
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beside,  and  probably  devour  more  light 
literature,  or  fiction,  or  trashy  novels 
than  any  other  nation.  Reading  of 
some  sort  is  all  but  universal,  and  the 
press  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment itself  practically  is  little  else  with 
us  tlian  public  sentiment,  and  public 
sentiment  is  both  formed  and  echoed 
by  the  press.  Indeed,  the  press  is  not 
merely  "  a  fourth  estate,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  but  an  estate  which  lioa 
well-nigh  usurped  the  functions  of  all 
the  others,  and  taken  the  sole  direction 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  destinies 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  press,  taken  in  its  largest  sense, 
is,  after  speech — which  it  repeats,  ex- 
tends and  perpetuates — the  most  power- 
ful influence,  whether  for  good  or  for  ^ 
evil,  that  man  wields  or  can  wield ;  and 
however  great  the  evils  which  flow 
from  its  per\'ersion,  it  could  not  be  an- 
nihilated or  its  freedom  suppressed 
without  the  loss  of  a  still  greater  good. 


.1:  1*'  of  R*^adhig. 

.  r-  J--  •!•    have?    the    g'ospfl    proachr-l  i- 

—  il:  •::!.''      ll<To    was    the   cvMenco  i;' 

••..1  1.;^    inv-<i:ilH!ii]).      '•  Tli»'v    that?.:.. 

I  v.!,..-,.  i„«'l  iiol  fi  i»liy»!u-i;in,  bat  ihij 

'V\v<  U  i'.i»t  rill :  n«*c«liiig  to  W  a!- 
\:'V<  nil   till-  jM»:»!iI:ir  siiu*.  tin;  |»n  »• 
*'     I.  i-.  i::i]y    plauis    it-i.-lf  i::j    tlio  ln?.v>t 
•-  •     L  ..  :•;;!   lUi-ra.:::*    of   iii|rlli;r(.n,v  a;-! 
\  !:•::!•'.  liut  it  Wn  Is  eo!i^i;intly  to  Iov.t 
I     -'.St  ir-'Jur.il  avfrajjr«\  and  lionet;  l.*- 
•  -     •■•■r.ii-s  Im-.v  anil  <l<rli;isin;»   in   \u  inf..:- 
•'   ■     '  n  • '.     It  :rr.i\v.s  cvrr  nifii''.'  anl  nv^n.' 
.:  I     '•  'Vvwyx  a:i'l  ('•»rnij»liii;i.  till  tin-  piililic 
■:j-     :.ii::il  luM'uaii.s  so  yiiial'V.I  aivl  aycj':- 
•!-••     4':;«1    tliat    it   will   lUfiThir  n-li>h  ii -r 
J  •.•■•ii:  liv  til!-  .<oii;i(lrT  work-.-  iic:'-.!';-.l  a- 
r.  ■ii.-.Uf'S. 
ii'i*         111  tin.'   nionil  and  intf-llo-tual  ?ri- 
«  is.-cs    >vr    wriif    isilnKlai'iii)!!-!  wlur 
•!.- ■     \.i*  niK'.*  \vi«»:r  tn\iTi-fs,  li't'aase  tV 
ji  il»li-lii-r  Ivis-.v..;  tl.;i:  fh;*  inir.ijuorio:;! 
V.  ill   Sill,  \vli"I.'  ill-.'  tlal».»!M!4»  tr.iir-' 
ivill  t).ily  cii'-^niilii';  \\\<  rrlu-lvu*.  tT  jro 
f  I »    1 1 1  i '    ]  »a  r :  IV  -t.-  'J  ik     o :•    1 1 .  i*    pap-.; r- 
iinkcM*.    XnidiiK  (111 tlif'jouvnals t?:ii:T 
p:»I'i!ar    pav-:.):!.-,  aj'j»«.-:il    to   vit'atci 
tn -:«•-,  or  a   Inv  stanilanl   of  mora'?, 
Ij'iI  liiMi!;.>  do  ill.'*  ^alUi^  a:id  o(k-n  in  a 
\'.\v  jfr..a'''r  d-'irnv.     TIk-  ^jnat  nir.v 
d*   ]/ )'»ks    wri:i«*n    and   j.uiilisliivl  iii 
till"   iM.'in'   rjdiirhrtnt.d  and   advaiuvJ 
III  uU'iii  11  iti'm-;  are  iniiiural  and  li^;- 
t*li*   n')t  only  t«)    iho    soul    laatiuli.r. ' 
l-'is  to  all  the  5?:'rioiis  in:exV'!:'?  oft:;.? 
li;*i*.     A  fVw  yai-s  >\\w\i  tU-.*   Fre'K'li 
;:«ivri'nnrnt   ap]»o:ni!'d  a   cniamisjioa 
It)  invt  .■Jiiirat*'  tlio  .sulgvi'i  of  oolpyr- 
\:\\zy\   ill    FraiK-i'  ami  tlio  commirsion 
r'*i>:)rt(.'d  alliT  a  oun^oii'iitioas  fxam- 
nation  that  of  ninn  millions  of  work: 
colportr'd  oiiiht  million.'^  wore  mori'  or 
lis-;  iiiinioral.    Of  th*?  noveN  whiflicir- 
ciila{<;  in  the  Kn^di-h-iipoaking  wutH. 
<iii,irinal   or  tran.slaU'd,   one   not  im- 
moral and  po<"^iule  to  be  road  with- 
out  taintin,:^   the    iina;Tination  or  the 
lurart  is  the  raro  exception.     Undff 
•  'n  li  :a,  *"Art     pretouce  of  realism  nature  is  oftener 
.  .:•  aiv  we  lo     exhibited  in  her  unseemly  tlianinher 
•:  -aid  :'*  Go     seemly  moods,  and  the  imagination  f-f 
.  • .' MiiitLM  i»,    the  young  is  compelled  to  dwell  o^i 
^  i  V  ekaiis<Hl,     the  grossest  vices  and  corraptions  of 
•-,•  jir.un,  the    a    moribund    Bociety,      Chastity  rf 
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thought,  innocence  of  heart,  purity  of 
imagination,  cannot  be  preserved  by 
adUigrat  reader  even  of  tlie  better 
clasa  of  the  light  literature  of  the 
day.  This  literature  so  vitiatea  the 
taste,  80  corrupta  the  imagination, 
and  60  sullies  the  heart,  that  its  read- 
ers can  see  no  merit  and  find  no  rel- 
ish in  works  not  highly  spiced  with 
vice,  crime,  or  disorderly  passion. 
The  literary  stomach  has  been  so 
weakened  by  vile  stimulants  tliat  it 
cannot  bear  a  sound  or  a  wholesome 
litenUore,  and  such  works  as  a 
Christian  would  write,  and  a  Christ- 
ian read,  would  find  scarcely  a  mar- 
ket, or  readers  sufficiently  numerous 
to  pay  for  its  publication. 

It  is  boasted  that  popular  litera- 
torc  describes    nature    as   it    is,  or 
^ety  as  it  is,  and  is  tlierefore  true, 
^  truth  is  never  immoral.     Truth 
truthfully  told,  and  truthililly  receiv- 
^  is  indeed  never  immoral,  but  oven 
^imth  may  be  so  told  as  to  have  tlio 
^^  of  a  lie.      But    these   highly 
^l^oed  novels — which  one  can  hard- 
^  read  without  feeling  when  he  has 
puished  them  as  if  he  had  been  spend- 
^^l  a  night  in  dissipation  or  debauch- 
^*7>  and  with  which  our    English- 
speaking    world    is    inundated — are 
S^Jher  true  to  nature  nor  to  society. 
^Plej  give  certaui  features  of  society, 
l^t  really  paint  neither  high  lite  nor 
l^'w  life,  nor  yet  middle  life  as  it  is. 
'^Iiey  rarely  ^ve  a  real  touch  of  na- 
^^ve,  and  seldom  come  near  enough 
*^  truth  to  caricature  it.    They  give 
^^  sometimes    the  sentiment,  some- 
^Uiea  tlie  aficction  of  love   with  a 
**^iich  of  truth — but,  after  all,  only 
^^th's  snrfiice  or  a  distant  and  dis- 
•^«ed  view  of  it    They  paint  better 
^e  vices  of  nature,  man's  abuse  or 
PprrersioQ  of  nature,  tlian  the  virtues, 
^heir  virtaoua  characters  are  usual- 
y  insipid  or  unnatural;  nature  has 
^pdis  their  plummets  sound  not,  and 
heights    to    which    they    rise    not. 
^here  they  fbi|^t  that  in  the  actual 
^^videnoe  of  God,  nature  never  exists 
M  operates  alone,  but  either  through 
demoDiacal  inflnenoe  descends  below, 
yoh.  III,    so 


or  through  divine  grace  rises  above 
itself.  They  either  make  nature  viler 
than  she  is  or  nobler  than  she  is. 
They  never  hit  the  just  medium,  and 
the  views  of  nature,  society,  and  life 
the  young  reader  gets  from  them,  are 
exaggerated,  distorted,  or  totally  false. 
The  constant  reading  of  them  renders 
the  heart  and  soul  morbid,  the  mind 
weak  and  sickly,  the  affections  capri- 
cious and  fickle,  the  whole  man  ill  at 
case,  sighing  for  what  he  has  not,  and 
incapable  of  being  contented  wiUi  any 
possible  lot  or  state  of  life,  or  with 
any  real  person  or  thing. 

Beside  books  which  the  conscience 
of  a  pagan  would  pronounce  imnioral, 
and  which  cannot  be  touched  without 
defilement,  there  are  others  that  by 
their  false  and  heretical  doctrines  tend 
to  undermine  faith  and  to  sap  those 
moral  convictions  without  which  society 
cannot  subsist,  and  religion  is  an  empty 
name  or  idle  form.  The  country  is 
flooded  with  a  literature  which  not 
only  denies  this  or  that  Christian  mys- 
tery, this  or  that  Catholic  dogma,  that 
not  only  rejects  supernatural  revela- 
tion, but  ev^n  natural  reason  itself. 
The  tendency  of  what  is  regarded  as 
the  advanced  thought  of  the  age  is  not 
only  to  eliminate  Christian  faith  from 
the  intellect.  Christian  morality  from 
tlie  heart.  Christian  love  from  the  soul, 
but  Christian  civilization  from  society. 
The  most  popular  literature  of  the  day 
recognizes  no  God,  no  Satan,  no  heaven, 
no  hell,  and  either  preaches  the  wor- 
ship of  the  soul,  or  of  humanity. 
Christian  charity  is  resolved  into  the 
watery  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  and 
the  Catholic  veneration  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  lapses,  outside  of  the  church, 
into  an  idolatrous  worship  of  femininity. 
The  idea  of  duty  is  discarded,  and  we 
are  gravely  told  there  is  no  merit  in 
doing  a  thing  because  it  is  our  duty  ; 
the  merit  is  only  in  doing  it  from  love, 
and  love,  which,  in  the  Christian  sense, 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  is  defined 
to  be  a  sentiment  without  any  relation 
to  the  understanding  or  the  conscience. 
Not  only  the  authority  of  the  church 
is  rejected  in  the  name  of  humanity 
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hy  ihc  j^vcr  part  of  p<:)i»ular  literature, 
but  the  autliority  of  tlic  state,  tlie 
(taoretlnci^s  of  law,  the  inviolability  of 
marriagiN  and  tlie  duty  of  olwdicnce  of 
i*hildreii  to  their  parent.^,  an;  discartled 
as  rcninautd  of  social  despotism  now 
passing  away.  The  tendency  is  in  the 
name  of  humanity  to  eliminate  the 
ehureh,  the  state,  and  the  family,  and 
to  make  man  a  bi^er  wonl  than  God. 
In  view  of  the  anti-religious,  anti- 
moral,  and  nnli-social  doctrines  whieh 
in  some  form  or  in  some  ^ise  or  other 
IKTineatii  the  pix*ater  part  of  what  is 
luukcd  upon  as  the  living  literature  of 
the  ajn^e,  ami  which  seem  to  feleh  an 
echo  from  the  heart  of  humanity,  well 
mi^ht  Pope  Gn^jrory  XVI.,  of  immor- 
tal memory,  in  the  jirlef  of  his  paternal 
heart  exclaim,  *•  We  are  r truck  with 
horror  in  sei*in^  with  what  monstrous 
doctrines,  or  rather  with  what  pnHlijjfies 
of  error  we  arc  iuumhited  by  tliis  del- 
u<^e  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  wriliiiii^s 
K)\'  every  sort  whoj<c  lamentable  irni[)- 
tion  has  covered  the  earth  with  male- 
dictions I* 

'•There  doubtless  are  men,"  as  IVrc' 
Toulenumt  says,  *•  who  lia.ve  \ctj  little 
tofearfn>m  the  most  perfmious  artiijces 
of  imj)iety,  as,  prepared  by  a  stron;jf 
and  nnufculine  intellc'ctual  discipline, 
they  are  able  to  easily  dr'lect  the  most 
subtle  trophisms,  ^o  subtlety,  no  tourde 
rnetierj  if  1  may  so  speak,  can  escajie 
th«»m.  At  the  iirst  jrlance  of  the  eye 
they  seize  the  false  ^hade.  the  confu- 
sion of  ideas  or  of  wonls  ;  they  redress 
at  once  the  illusive  pers]»eetive  cn^ated 
by  the  mirage  of  a  lyinj?  style.  The 
fascinations  of  en*or  excite  in  them  only 
atimile  of  ])ity  or  of  contempt. 

"  Yes,  there  are  such  men,  but  they 
Ttrc  rarcj.  Take  even  men  of  solid 
characlcr,  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
struction, and  deeply  attached  to  their 
faith,  think  you,  that  even  they  will 
b'-  abl«»  always  to  rise  from  the  read- 
in^c  of  this  literature  j>erfectly  unaf- 
Hyted  ?  I  appeal  to  the  cxi>erienee 
<»f  more  than  one  reader,  if  it  is  not 
tine  afb»r  havinfj  run  over  certain 
pages  written  with  perfidious  art,  that 
wc  lind  ourselves  troubled  with  an  in- 


d(!!scribable  uneasiness,  an  i 
vertigo  or  bewilderment?  T 
then,  as  it  were,  to  give  a  f 
the  fOul,  to  force  it  to  throw 
impression  it  has  received,  ar 
neglect  to  assist  it  more  or  lei 
ously,  it  soon  deepens  and 
alarming  proportions.  No 
unless  in  exceptional  circun 
strong  convictions  are  not  sa 
their  ibu!idation  by  a  single  b 
one  needs  no  long  experiem 
awarr;  that  this  sad  result  is  i 
follow  in  the  long  run,  and  mn 
rapidly  than  is  commonly  I 
even  with  persons  who  belon« 
aristocracy  of  intelligence. 

"  This  will  be  still  more  tlic 
we  descend  to  a  lower  social  i 
to  the  middle  classes  who  eml 
gn^at  majority  of  Christian 
With  those  mental  culture  is  i 
fective,  and  sometimes  we  find 
an  ignonince  of  the  most  elei 
Catholic  instruction  that  is  re 
lonnding.  What,  at  any  rate,  is 
able,  is  that  their  faith  is  not  t 
lightened  either  in  rehition  to  it 
or  its  gnnmds.  It  onlinarily 
sentiment  far  more  than  on 
They  have  not  taken  the  Ik 
render  to  themselves  an  accoiii 
arguments  which  sustain  it:in 
still  are  they  able  to  solve  t  he  dij 
which  unbelievers  suggest  ag 
Add  to  this  general  absence  ol 
intellectual  instniclion,  the  abf 
less  general  of  force  and  mdcp 
of  character,  and  the  position  1 
frightful.  In  our  days  it  must 
fcssed  the  energy  of  the  moral 
ament  is  singularly  enfeoU 
never  j>erhaps  was  the  assertit 
prophet,  omnc  caput  languid 
whole  head  is  sick,  more  tr 
now.  Robust  and  masculim 
seem  to  have  given  place  to 
/>ybaritism  of  soul,  which  rcn 
soul  adverse  to  all  personal 
individual  labor.  See,  for  < 
that  multitude  which  dcvonrB  i 
ily  the  first  books  that  come 
Takes  it  any  care  to  control  t! 
which  pads  before  its  cyeB,  oi 
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dcr  to  itself  any  account  of  them  by 
•eriouB  reflection  ?     Not  at  all.     The 
ttttention  it  gives  to  what  it  reads  is 
^cry  nearly  null,  or,  at  best,  it,  is  en- 
grossed far  more  with  the  form,  the 
style,  or  the  term  of  the  phrase,  than 
with  the  substance,  or  ground  of  the 
Weas  expressed.    The  mind  is  ren- 
dered, go  to  eay,  wholly  passive,  ready 
to  receive  without  reflection  any  im- 
pression OP  Bubmit  to  any  influence." 
The  great  body  of  the  faithful  in  no 
countiy  can  read  the  immoml,  hereti- 
cal, infidel,  humanitarian,  and  social- 
istic literature  of  the  age  without  moro 
or  less  injury  to  their  moral  and  spip- 
itual  life,  or  without  some  lesion  even 
to  their  faith  itself;  although  it  be  not 
w'holly  subverted.      Can  a  man  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled?     It  is  pre- 
cisely the  devouring  of  this  literature 
U  it3  daily  intellectual  food,  or  as  its 
literary  pabulum,  that  produces  that 
sybaritism  of  soul,  that  feebleness  of 
character,  that  aversion  to  all  manly 
<?ffort  or  individual  exertion  without 
which  robust  and  masculme  virtue  is 
uaposjible. 

There  is  certainly  much  strong  faith 
in  the  Catholic  population  of  the 
l-nited  States,  perhaps  more  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  tiian  in  any 
^  the  old  Catholic  nations  of  Europe ; 
wnt  this  strong  faith  is  found  chiefly 
jl^ionggt  those  who  have  read  very 
"•tie  of  the  enervating  literature  of 
•fe  day.  In  the  younger  class  in 
wlKKn  a  taste  for  reading  has  been 
^tivated,  and  who  are  great  consumers 
^^  "yellow  covered  literature,"  and 
the  men  who  read  only  the  secula 
and  partisan  journals,  wo  witness  the 
^^'  weakness  of  moral  and  religious 
jjamcter,  and  the  same  feeble  grasf) 
^  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  com- 
plained of  by  Pfere  Toulemont.  To  a 
P^  extent  the  reading  of  non-Catho- 
^  literature,  non-Catholic  books,  peri- 
P'fcails,  novels  and  journals,  neutral 
J2^  in  our  sons  and  daughters  the 
wllnenco  of  Catholic  schools,  acade- 
*'nie8,aiid  colleges,  and  often  efFaces 
the  good  impression  received  in  them. 
The  provolenco  of  such  a  literature. 


so  erroneous  in  doctrine,  so  false  in 
principle,  and  so  debasing  in  tendency, 
must  be  deplored  by  Catliolics,  not  only 
as  injurious  to  morals,  and  too  oflcn 
fatal  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  but  as  ruin- 
ous to  modem  civilization,  which  is 
founded  on  the  grc^t  principles  of  Uic 
Catholic  religion,  and  luis  been  in  great 
part  created  by  the  CathoL'c  Chuivh, 
chiefly  by  her  supreme  pontiff's,  and 
Lcr  bishops  and  clcrgj',  regular  and 
secular.      The   tendency   of   modem 
literature,  especially  of  journalism,  a 
very  modem  creation,  is  to  reduce  our 
civilization  far  below  that  of  ancient 
gcntilism,  and  it  seems  hard  that  we 
who  under  God  have  civilize<l  the  bar- 
barians once  should  have  to  begin  our 
work  anew,  and  go  through  the  labor 
of  civilizing  them  again.     Our  non- 
Catholic  countrj'men  cannot  lose  Chris- 
tian civilization  without  our  being  com- 
pelled to  suffer  with  them.     They  drag 
us,  as  they  sink  down,  after  them.  This 
country  is  our  home  and  is  to  be  the 
home  of  our  children  and  our  child- 
ren's children,  and  wc  moro  than  any 
other  class  of  American  citizens  are 
interested  in  its  future.  It  is  not,  then, 
solely  tlie  injury  we  as  Catholics  may 
receive   from  an    irreligious  and  im- 
moral liteniturc  that  moves  us  ;    but 
also  the  injury  it  does  to  those  who 
are  not  as  yet  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,   but   between   whom   and  us 
there  is  a  real  solidarity  as  men  and 
citizens,  and   who  cannot  sufllcr  with- 
out our  suffering,  and  civilizulion  itself 
suffering,  with  them. 

As  men,  as  citizens,  as  Christians, 
and  as  Catholic.*^,  it  becomes  to  us  a 
most  grave  question — AVlmt  can  bo 
done '  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
which  threaten  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion fix>m  an  irreligious  and  immoml 
lilcmture ?  This  question  is,  no  doubt, 
primarily  a  question  for  the  pastors  of 
the  church,  but  it  is,  in  submission  lo 
them,  also  a  question  for  the  Catholic 
laity,  for  tliey  have  their  t)art,  and  an 
jmi)ort{uit  piirt,  in  the  work  necessary 
to  be  d(«ic.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bad  books  and  irreligious  journals 
are   dangerous  companions,  and   the 
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most  dangeroug  of  all  cx)nipan]on8,  for 
ihcir  evil  influence  is  more  genial  and 
more  lasting,  Plato  and  Diost  of  ihc 
pagan  philoaopbers  and  Icpslatora  re- 
quired the  magistrates  to  intervene  and 
&u J) press  all  books  judged  to  be  im- 
moral and  dangerous  either  to  the  in- 
dividual or  to  society,  and  in  all  mo- 
dem civilized  states  the  law  professes 
ettber  to  prevent  or  to  punish  I  heir 
publlcatioQ*  Even  John  I^Iilton,  in  Lis 
**  Areopagitlca,"  or  plea  for  nnljcenscd 
printings  eava  he  denies  not  to  raagis- 
tmtes  the  right  to  take  nolo  how  books 
demean  themselves^  and  if  they  oiTend 
to  punish  them  as  any  otlicr  class  of 
offenders.  English  and  American  law 
leaves  every  one  free  to  publish  what 
he  pleases,  but  holds  tiic  aiithor  and 
publisher  responsible  for  tl»e  abuse 
they  may  make  of  the  liberty  of  the 
pre«s.  In  all  European  state 3  thcJ'o 
was  formerly,  and  in  some  eontinenial 
states  there  is  still,  a  preventive  cen- 
sorship, more  or  less  rigid,  and  more 
or  less  cfleetive.  Formerly  the  civil 
law  enforced  the  c*^n3ure3  pronounced 
by  tlic  church,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
state  in  which  this*  is  the  case  now 

AVhalever  our  views  of  the  civil 
froedoca  of  the  press  may  be,  ecclcai- 
aatical  censorship,  or  censorship  ad- 
djt?S8cd  to  the  conscience  by  the 
spiritual  authority,  is  still  possible,  and 
both  proper  and  necessary*  The  act 
of  writing  and  publishing  a  book  or 
pamphlet,  or  editing  and  publishing 
a  periodical  or  journal,  is  an  act  of 
which  the  law  of  God  take^  account 
as  much  as  any  other  act  a  man  can 
jicrfomi,  and  is  thcrc?fore  as  fully 
wit  Ida  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual 
authority.  So  nl-^o  is  the  act  of  read- 
ing, and  the  spiritual  din.-ctor  lias  the 
same  right  to  look  after  what  books 
hiB  |K3nitent  reads,  as  afVer  what  com- 
pany he  keeps.  *The  whoic  subject 
of  writing,  editing,  publishing,  and 
reading  bix)k3,  pamphlets,  tractates, 
pcnodicaU,  and  journaLj,  comes  witlun 
the  6COJKJ  of  the  spiritual  authority* 
and  is  rightly  subjected  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal di;$cipline.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
so  treated  in  principle  by  heterodox 


commmjions,    as    well     lu 
church.     The  Presbytr -— -  -  r 
more   rigid  in  their  « 
writing   and   reading   lunn    Ui 
arc,   though    they   may    not 
avow  iL     The  Mciho<iist8  gU| 
right   for   their   ronft*rence*    K 
scribe     to    ^^  1; 

what  hooka  i  i 

and  seldom  will  you  tintl  (i 
Methodist  or  Presbyterian  rei 
Catholic  book.  It  is  much  tli 
witli  all  Protestants  who  bel 
what  they  call  the  dmrch  as 
guished  from  the  congregni 
distinction  which  docs  not 
among  Catholics,  for  witti  us  n 
tixed  pei^ons,  not  excoramunical 
long  to  the  church*  There  is  i 
son  why  the  church  should  no( 
rao  in  my  reading  as  well  as  in 
sociationft,  or  discipline  mc  for  ' 
or  publishing  a  lie  in  a  book  or  1 
fifljier  as  well  as  for  telling  a  lil 
to  my  neiglibor  or  swearing  to  i 
hood  in  a  court  of  justice. 

But  when  the  churchy  as  iriti 
not  backed  in  her  censures  by  tl} 
law,  when  her  canons  and  de 
no  civil  effect,  the  ecclesiastical 
ity  becomes  practically  only  an 
to  the  Catholic  conscience,  aci 
her  censunja  indicate  the  law 
science  in  regjird  to  the  mattei 
sured,  they  depend  on  our  cnoi 
alone  for  their  effectiveneA^.'^  j 
our  remedy,  in  the  lii^t   ana! 
Pere  Tonlemont  ii  in 

peal  to  Christian  *  •*$ 

the  dangerous  litemturB  of  ti 
and  hapfitly  Catholtci  have  ft 
tian  conscience, — though  somcti 
now  and  then  one  it  mir  \ui 
drowsy — iJtat  can  beat  < 

effect,  for  tliey  Imvo  fa;...,  ,^,.  .h 
in  tlie  reah ty  of  the  invisible  id 
eternal,  and  know  tlml  it  proffl 
^  man  nothing  to  gain  the  whole 
and  lose  his  own  soul.  The  i 
declares  by  divine  constitution  I 
si  stance  the  law  of  G^Jtl  which  § 
conscience,  and  when  pn>[>ef 
structed  by  her,  the  Catholic  ll 
only  a  condcience,  but 


ml  w)  c^U 
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cotisckneef  and  knows  what  is  rl^bt 
it  ia  wrong,  what  is  uacful  and 
dangerous    reading,  and  i'an 
^r?  3  dct  intelligently  as  well  as  con* 
Dtious^ly. 

P^rt?  Tuulcmont  shows  in  h'm  essay 
h  ft  id  not  reading  or  literatiii-e  that 
Hi€  chareh  discourages  or  comlcnins, 
»ut  6ifi  abuse  of  literature  and  its  cm- 
^l€j}iueoi  for  purposes  contrary  to  the 
of  God,  or  the  reading  of  rile, 
siag^  and    corrupting  books,  pc- 
Bcak,  and  journals  which  can  only 
taint  ibt?  imagination,  sully  the  purity 
of  the  hearty  weaken  or  disturb  faitb, 
and  fltunt  die  growth  of  the  Cbrbtiau 
virtue*.     The    conscience    of    every 
Chmtian  tells  him  tbat  to  read  im- 
moral l>ook:^,  to    familiarize   himself 
with  a  low,  vile,  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
isig  literature,  whatever  may  be  the 
^uty  of  its  form,  the  seductions  of 
.  or  the  charms  of  its  dicta- 
I  »i .illy  and  religiously  wroug, 
mont  shows  by  numer- 
'"^     ,  ,. ..,  j.^  to  their  bidls  and  briefs 
*^t  the  supreme  pontiffs  have  never 
I  the  earliest  ages  ceased  to  warn 
I  fuilliful   agidnst    the  writings    of 
F  and  infidels,  or  to  probibit  tbc 
writing!  publishing,  buying, 
,  or  even  keeping  impure,  im- 
"Misit,  or  immoral  books  or  publicn- 
»QW  of  aay  eort  or  form,  as  the  civil 
'^w  cvcti  with  us   prohibits  obscene 
P^urrrs  and  spectacles.      It  was  to 
?^rd  the   failbful  against  improper 
**wi  dangerous  reading  that  St.  Pius 
^  PiAb   established   at    Rome  the 
^'^Qgregatioa  of  tlie  Index ;  and  tliat 
ilitsalioofl   by   whomsoever  written 
by   tbo    congregation   to   bo 
Bc^  likely  to  corrupt  taitb  or  mor- 
^^  urc  still   placed  on  the    Index, 
ling  is  OKire  evident  than  that  the 
whilo  encouraging  in  all  ages 
■  -   litenitiire,  science,  and 
nllowo^l  her  cldldren  the 
of  all  manner 
,[  cUites,audjour- 

th       '  I  tfp  the  reading 

<*f  '  t-^  as  the  careful 

ilkoth«r  would    prevent  her  innocent, 
[  ^NmghtlffB  child  from  swallowing  poi< 


«on.  Her  discipline  in  this  respect  h 
accepted  and  felt  to  be  wise  and  just 
by  vvorj  man  und  woman  in  wbom 
conscience  is  not  extinct  or  fast  asleep. 
Even  the  pagan  world  felt  its  neces- 
sity as  does  the  modem  Protestant 
'  worhl.  The  natural  reaHOu  of  every 
man  accepts  the  principle  of  this  dis- 
ci j  dine,  and  asserts  tbat  there  are  sorts 
of  reading  wbieb  no  man,  learned  or 
nol earned,  should  pennit  himself.  The 
Christian  conscience  once  awakened 
recoils  witli  instinctive  horror  from 
immoral  books  and  publications,  and 
no  one  who  really  loves  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chi'ist  can  t.'ike  pleasure  in  read^ 
ing  books,  periodicals,  or  journals  that 
i<iuii  to  wciiken  Christian  faith  and 
corrupt  Christian  morals,  any  more 
than  the  pious  son  can  take  pleasure 
in  bearing  his  own  father  or  mother 
traduced  or  cjvlumniated ;  and  what 
such  publications  are,  tire  Catholic,  if 
his  own  instincts  fail  to  ihfonn  him, 
can  always  learn  &om  the  oastors  of 
his  church. 

The  first  steps  toward  remedying 
the  evils  of  the  prevailing  immoral 
literaturo  must  be  in  an  earnest  appeal 
to  ait  sincjcre  Christians  to  set  their 
faces  resolutely  against  all  reading, 
whatever  its  form,  tliat  tends  to  sap 
tlie  great  principles  of  revealed  truths, 
to  destroy  faith  in  the  great  mysteriiiS 
of  the  Gospel,  to  subvert  morality,  to 
substitute  sentiment  for  reason,  or  feel- 
ing for  rational  conviction,  to  ruin  the 
family  and  the  state,  and  thus  under- 
miiio  the  Jbundations  of  civihzed  so- 
ciety. Tliia,  if  done,  would  erect  the 
Christian  conscience  into  a  real  cenaojv 
ship  of  the  press,  and  operate  as  a 
cori'ective  of  its  licentiousness,  without 
in  the  least  infringing  on  its  freedom. 
It  would  diminish  the  supply  of  bad 
literature  by  lessening  the  demand* 
This  would  be  much,  and  would  ci-cato 
a  Christum  literary  public  opinion*  if 
I  may  so  epeak,  which  would  become 
each  day  stronger,  more  general,  more 
effective,  and  which  writers,  cditora, 
publishers,  and  books ellere,  would  find 
themselves  obliged  to  respect,  as  poli- 
ticians find  themselves  obliged  to  treat 
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tlic  Catholic  religion  ^vitli  respect, 
whcnover  they  wi^h  to  secure  the  votci 
of  Catholic  citizen:*.  Fidelity  to  con- 
science in  tlioric  who  lmv<»  not  yet  lost 
the  fuiih,  and  in  whom  the  spiritual 
life  ia  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  will  <^o 
for  toward  reinedyin;^  the  evil,  for  tlie 
movement  Ixi^u  will  gather  volume 
and  momentum  ns  it  goes  on. 

Tlie  next  step  id  for  CathoUcA  to  re- 
gard it  08  a  matter  of  conscience  to  de- 
mand and  sustain  a  pure  and  high- 
toned  literature, or  aznpic,  savory,  and 
wholesome  literary  diet,  lor  the  pub- 
lic, lieoding,  in  modern  civilized  com- 
munities, lias  become  in  some  sort  a  ne- 
cessary of  life,  a  necessity,  not  a  lux- 
ury, and  when  we  take  into  considci"- 
atiou  the  number  of  youth  of  both 
sexes  which  we  send  ibrtii  yearly  iix>m 
'.ur  colleges,  academies,  private,  paro- 
chial, conventual,  and  public  schools, 
we  caimot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is, 
and  must  Ix^  a  grownig  necessity  hi 
our  Catholic  community  ;  and  we  may 
set  tills  down  as  certain,  that  when 
wholesome  food  is  not  to  be  had,  p<o- 
ple  will  fecHlon  unwholesome  food,  and 
die  of  that  which  they  luivc  taken  to 
sustain  life.  But  if  jK'ople,  throu;rh 
indifference  orncgIig(;nce  take  no  heed 
whether  the  fboil  bo  wholesome  or 
uuwholcsomo,  or  through  a  depraved 
appetite  prefer  the  unwholesome  be- 
cause more  highly  spiced,  very  little 
wholesome  fool  will  be  olfored  in  the 
market.  Many  com[>iuints  arc  heard 
from  time  to  time  of  our  Catholic  press, 
because  it  docs  not  give  us  journals  of 
a  higher  order,  more  really  Catliolic 
in  principle,  of  higher  moral  tone,  and 
greater  intellectual  and  hterary  merit. 
Even  Bup|>osing  the  facts  to  be  as 
these  complaints  assume,  the  com- 
plauits  themselves  are  unjust.  The 
editors  and  publishers  of  Catholic  jour- 
nals edit  and  publish  them  ns  a  lawful 
business,  and  very  naturally  seek  tlie 
widest  circulation  possible.  To  secure 
tliot,  they  necessarily  appeal  to  the 
broadest,  and  therefore  the  lowest  aver- 
ago  of  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
public  they  address.  They  who  de- 
pend on  public  Bontiment  or  public 


opinion  must  study  to  conform  i 

to  redress  or  reform  it.     The  j 

of  ever)'  country  represent  thi 

average  intelligence  and  virtu 

public  for  which  they  ore  d« 

The  ilrst  condition  of  their  exi< 

tliat  they  be  popular  with  tli 

])ublic,    i>arty,  sect,  or  denon 

Complaints  are  also  frequent] 

of  our  Catholic  publishers  aDi 

sellers,  for  not  supplyiug  a  gei 

temluiv,  scientiiic  and    phila 

works,  such  as  general  readc 

thougli  good  Catholics,  ore  n< 

culariy  asceric,  and  wish  to  ha 

and  then  other  than  jiurely  s 

ix^ding,  and  also  such  as  schol 

scientific  men  seek,  in  which  t 

dh ion  and  science  proper  arco 

red  by  theories  and  hy2X)thc!:es  £ 

.  tions  and  conjectures  which  ser 

to  disturb  faith  and  stunt  thcgr 

the  spiritual  life.    But  tliese  con 

are  also  unjusL     The  publishci 

the  best  books  that  the  m.arii 

take  up.      There   is    no  dcm: 

other  or  better  books  than  the 

lish;  and  such  books  as  arc 

needed,    aside     frc^m    bibles,] 

books,  and  books  for  spiritual  n 

they  can  publish  only  at  their  o 

pense.      They  are   goveniod  1 

same  law    that  governs  editor 

publishers  of  ncwsiKtpers  or  jo 

and  naturally  seek  the  broade 

therefore  in  most  rcspi^cts  the 

average,  and  issue  works  whic 

constantly  to  lower  tlie  stand: 

stead  of  elevating  it.     The  ev; 

eucy,  like  rumor,  crescit  tuado. 

There  is  no  redress  but  in 

peal   to    Christian   consciences 

the  public  now  fills  the  phuse 

rons   which   was   formerly  fil 

princes   and  nobles,  bishops  a 

luistic  or  religious  houses.  The 

cannot  be  left  to  i*egulate  itself 

public  taste  has  not  been  cu 

and  formed  to  support  the  sort* 

ing  demanded,  and  will  not  do 

taste  and  inclination,  or  at  all 

from  a  sense  of  duty.    The  gi 

jority  of  the  people  of  Fra 

Catholics,  yet  a  few  yeaxB  if 
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-were  Parisian  journals  hostile  to  Cath- 
olics, that  circulated  each  from  40,000 
to  00,000  copies  dally,  while  the  daily 
c'ireulation  of  all  the  Catholic  journals 
and  periodicals  in  all  France  did  not 
::xcecd  25,000.  It  should  be  as  much 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  Catholics 
^o  open  a  market  for  a  sound  and 
loalthy  literature  as  to  refrain  from 
-ncouraging  and  reading  immoral  and 
langCFOus  publications.  We  gaui 
■.eaven  not  merely  by  refraining  from 
-  vil,  but  by  doing  good.  The  ser\arit 
Iiat  wrapped  his  talent  in  a  clean  nup- 
ziii  and  hid  it  in  the  earth  was  con- 
|i?nined  not  because  ho  had  lost  or 
Lt)used  his  talent,  but  because  he  had 
i.ot  used  it  and  put  it  out  to  usury. 
riie  church  attaches  indulgences  to 
loing  good  works,  not  to  abstainuig 
from  bad  works. 

The  taste  of  the  age  runs  less  to 
books  than  to  reviews,  nmgazines,  and 
especially  to  newspai>ers  or  the  daily 
journals.     People  are  too  busy,  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  for  works  of  long  breath. 
Folios  and  octavos  frighten  them,  and 
tiicY  can  hardly  abide  a  duodecimo. 
TlM^ir  staple  reading  is  the  telegraphic 
<lespatches  in  the  daily  press.     Long 
<^laborate  articles  in  reviews  are  com- 
mended or  censured  by  many  more 
persons  than  read  them,  and  many 
more  read  than  understand  them,  for 
people    nowadays    thmk    very    little 
except    about    their    business,    their 
pleasures,  or  the  management  of  their 
W)\    Still  the  review  or  magazine 
^  the  best  compromise  that  can  be 
''^c  between  the  elaboratcj  treatise 
^  the  clever  leader  of  the  jounial. 
^^  is  the  best  literary  medium  now 
within  reach  of  the  Catholic  public, 
M  can  meet  better  than  any  other 
form  of  publication  our  present  literary 
^ts,  and  more  effectively  stimulate 
ttoaglit,*  cultivate  ^the   undei'stauding 
vid  the  taste,  and  enable  ,us  to  take 
OQT  proper  place  in  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  country.   But  here  again 
confidence  must  be  appealed  to,  the 
principle  of  duty  must  come  in.     Few 
men  cair. write  and  publish  at  their 
own  eiqpeDse  a  magazine  of  high  cliar- 


actcr,  of  pure  literary  taste,  sound 
morals,  and  sound  theolog}'',  able  in 
literary  and  scientific  merit,  in  genius, 
instruction,  and  amusement,  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  best  maga- 
zines going,  and  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment no  public  formed  to  hand  krge 
enough  to  sustain  such  periodical,  and 
even  the  men  to  write  it  have  in  somo 
sort  to  be  created,  or  at  least  to  be 
drawn  out.  It  must  be  for  a  time 
supported  by  men  who  do  not  want  it 
as  a  luxury  or  to  meet  their  own  liter- 
ary tastes,  but  who  appreciate  its 
merits,  are  aware  of  the  service  it  may 
render  in  creating  a  taste  for  whole- 
some instead  of  unwholesome  reading. 
That  is,  it  must  be  sustained  by  per- 
sons who,  in  purchasing  it,  act  not  so 
much  from  inclination  as  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  which  is  always  a  nobler,  and 
in  the  long  run,  a  stronger  motive  of 
action,  than  devotion  to  interest  or 
pleasure;  for  it  is  in  harmony  with  all 
that  is  truo  and  good,  and  has  on  it 
the  blessing  of  heaven.  It  is  precisely 
because  Catholics  can  act  from  a  sense 
of  duty  tbit  we  cjin  overcome  the  evil 
that  is  ruining  society. 

No  doubt  we  are  hero  pleading,  io  a 
certain  extent,  our  own  cause,  hut  W! 
only  asjc  others  to  act  on  the  principle 
on  which  we  ourselves  are  acting. 
The  Catholic  Would  is  not  pub- 
lished as  a  private  spccuhilion,  nor  with 
the  exi>cetalion  of  personal  gain.  Our 
cause  is  what  we  hold  to  be  here  and 
now  the  Catliolic  cause,  and  it  is  from  a 
sense  of  duty  that  we  devote  ourselves 
to  it.  AVe  are  deeply  conscious  of  the 
need  for  us  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  of  a  purer  and  more  wholesome 
literature  than  any  which  is  accessible 
to  tlie  great  majority,  and  tlian  any 
which  can  be  produced  outside  of  the 
Catholic  community,  or  by  other  than 
Catholics.  We  need  it  for  ourselves 
as  Catholics,  we  need  it  for  our  coun- 
tiy'  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  [K>pular  literature, 
and  of  influencing  for  good  thost^  who 
are  our  countr^'men,  though  unhappily 
not  witliin  our  communion.  There  is 
notliing  personal  to  us  in  the  cause 
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wo  *.-rv«',  ar.'l  it  U  no  innp;  onrs  ti.nn 
i:  i-i  thii  of  v\*'v\'  i!\\x\v'\\(*  who  hn? 
tli»?  abiliry  to  .«^rvi'  ii.  It*  wi*  T'!-;i«i 
for  fiur  rnaiTizin".  it  i-  o'ilv  a*  it  :* 
id-ntifiel  wiih  \\i*t  Caih"li';  {."Xi-ft  in 
•  iiir  ooiintn*.  an  I  w*  can  U:  a- «li.-in- 
i/-n«>!*il  in  -o  •olii-itini'  support  f'.r  it 
a-*  if  it  wa-i  in  orli«T  1;:iti'!-,  an'l  wt-  *<>- 
Jii-il  i'Upjiort  r«>r  it  no  fanh-r  than  it  a;»- 
jM'al.s  to  til'.'  C'a:li*»li'*  oon^^"i«.'n(.-«.».  W*- 
liavi*  f^*'oi\  ill*;  clan;r«T  to  the  coun:rv, 
an«l  \\v:  r!#-»tniC'lioH  to  souls  llin:at«'n».-  i 
hy  tlie  |K)piil:ir  lit'-ritnn?  of  th'j  Jv.% 
an<l  u'<f  anr  rh/mir  what  w»*  can  in  our 
inipn'tfnditiL'  way  t«»  r'iiiiini»Mn-r-  a  fr- 
action a'^ain*!  it.aii*!  •rivi-  to  mir  Ann-r- 
i«'an  public  a  ta^t*'  for  sonn.-ihin::  h»'t- 
li-r  than  they  now  \\\-\  o:i.  Wc  can- 
not pnrvint  oar  C'atliolic  y«iuih  who 
havi'  a  ta-tc  fur  n-a'Tinir  from  rca«lin'j 
the  vilo  an«i  ilcha>in;r  popular  litcra- 
inn*  of  ihf  day,  ur;!i.-s  wi*  ^nvc  tli'-m 

oincihin^  as  attnivtiv*.*  aii«l  nior«? 
whiilo<r)nii'  in  it-*  placi»,  an-l  tlii-i  cainiot 
be  done  wilhout  the  lii  any  ar.d  con- 
"^'•icntiou.s  coiiprnuion  of  iluj  Catholic 
coinniiniity  with  us. 

C'alholicrt  arc  not  a  fc«*hlo  an«l  Jiclp- 
h'^s  I'olony  in  the  rnitcd  S;at«-.  Wo 
arc  a  ninncron-*  body,  tho  hirizi'^l  nli- 
^r'.iMM  denomination  in  tin?  country. 
Th«Mi5  arc  but  two  cities  in  tli",  world 
that  liave  a  iar^rcr  C'atlmlio  population 
than  this  very  city  of  N»'w  Y<»rk,  and 
then.' arc .-icvcral  Catholic natii»n<  hold- 
iri^r  a  vi.*ry  rc^iK^ctablc  rank  in  the  Ca- 
ilioli<^  world,  tliat  have  not  so  lar^o, 
a-nl  upon  the  whole  po  w«*altliy  a  Ca- 
iholir  i»opulation  asthel'nili-d  Slates. 

Ww  arc.  numerous  enoujrh,  ancl  have 
means  cnonirh  to  found  and  sustain  all 
iIk^  instil ut ions  ndijrious,  charitable, 
educational,  litcniry,  ficientifie,  and  ar- 
tistic necfh-il  by  a  Catholic  nation,  and 
then*  is  no  Catholie  nation  where  Ca- 
tholic activity  finds  fi'wcr  *•  lets  and 
hindnmccs"  fmin  the  civil  j^ov<Tnment. 
We  are  free,  and  we  have  in  j)n>jK)r- 
tion  to  our  numbers  our  full  share  of 
influcnci*  in  public  affairs,  municii)al, 
state,  ami  national ;  no  part  of  (he  po- 
pulation |»arlakes  more  largely  of  the 
f^cncral  pios[KTity  of  the  countr}',  and 
no  part  htis  suffered  less  from  the  late 


:a:2 -n:**;!-?  ciTil  ^ar.  We  have  ou 
C:iur":.or:nui:z:-l  undvr  a  regular  hit- 
rar-'hy.  w;:L  -  rir*:*  rapidly  increasing 
in  nuniVrri.  ."Lu.roh«-5  springing  upaU 
"ver  ih*:-  lar.L  a.r*i  Ca:tiolic  emigrania 
fniiPii  tL'^oM  world  p»:arir.^in  livtbofr 
ia:vl=  an  i  \iz:  irti2?  of  tboufani.  Wc 
arv  nun;c--  •'.:?  en>«;ih  and  siioag 
i.:i''.»Jijh  icall  Pili^iou*.  Ltcrary,  aoi 
?ji»ii:ific  niarter?,  to  caflSce  for  osa^ 
iilv»:*?.  Tii'.rv  i?  no  n*aion  in  iIk 
world,  but  o.iro^'n  spiritual  indolciue 
aTi«l  the  torr-i  !!:y  of  our  coosoitnoeis 
why  we  ?h"uid  continue  to  feed  on  tin 
iinwiiiih-irime  li:'>niry  garbajie  proiid- 
ed  f'.r  us  by  th*:*  Lumanitarianism  and 
prurit.-ncy  of  the  age.  We  are  ablet* 
have  a  p/nvral  litrrature  of  our  ows, 
the  prolucilon  of  genuine  Ca'bolic  _ 
taste  and  i:-:iisis,  if  we  willit. anJat 
prer-ent  arc  U-ttL-r  able  than  llie  Ca- 
il.vjUi-i  of  any  other  nation ;  for  oar 
inean-i  an.  anipli?,  and  the  government 
and  civil  in-ititutions  pliicc  noobsiaelo 
in  our  way,  which  can  be  said  of  C> 
iholics  nowhere  cLjc. 

Our  Caihulie  community  is  tiige 
cnoujrh,  and  contains  readers  cnocgL 
to  sustain  a«  many  p<*rii>dicali  as  are 
needed,  .nnd  to  .ibsorb  large  editiooi 
enough  of  literary  and  scientific  worb 
oF  the  highest  character  lo  make  it  ai 
object  with  the  trade  to  publi^h  tl»ai| 
a<  well  a*  with  authors  to  write  then. 
Works  of  imagination,  what  is  called 
light  literature,  if  conceived  inatne 
sjiirit,  if  they  tend  to  give  nature  a  ncfr 
mal  development,  and  to  amuse  wil^ 
out  corrupting  tho  reader,  ought  to  find 
with  us  a  Lu-ge  public  to  welcome  vA 
profit  by  them.  What  the  pet^ple  of 
any  Catholic  nation  can  do  to  provide 
lor  the  intfllectual  and  aesthetic  want* 
of  a  Catholic  people,  wc  Catholics  io 
the  United  States  can  do,  if  we  an?<lia* 
posed  to  set  ourselves  eamestlY  a^*^ 
it  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  conscience. 

And  \fQ  must  do  it,  if  wc  mean  to 
pre8er\'c  our  youth  to  the  church,  and 
have  them  grow  up  with  a  robust  fiuifci 
and  strong  and  masculine  Yirtoea,V 
keep  them  clear  from  the  humai^ 
rion  sentimentality  which  marka  thft 
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a'^  and  the  country.     Universal  edu- 
cation, whether  a  good  or  an  evil,  is 
the  passion  of  modem  eociety,  and 
must  be  accepted.    Indeed,  we  are 
dobg  oar  best  to  educate  all  our  chil- 
dreUf  and  the  great  mass  of  them  are 
destined  to  grow  up  readers,  and  will 
have  reading  of  some  sort.     Education 
H'ill  prove  no  blessing  to  them,  how- 
fTer  carefully  or  reli^ously  trained 
while  at  scliool,  if  as  soon  as   they 
leave  the  school,  they  seek  their  men- 
tal nutriment  in  the  poisonous  litera- 
ture now  so  rife.  No  base  companions 
or  vicious  company  could  do  so  much 
to  comipt  as  the  sensation  novels,  the 
hamanitarian,    rationalistic,  and  im- 
moral books,  magazines,  and  journals, 
vhich,  as  thick  as  the  i>o;;;3  of  Egypt, 
now  infest  the  country.    Our  children 
and  youth  leave  school  at  the  most  cri- 
tical age,  and  a  single  popular  novel, 
or  a  single  sophistical  essay,  may  undo 
the  work  of  years  of  pious  training  in 
oar  colleges  and  conventual  schools. 
Parents  have  more  to  apprehend  for 
thdr  children  when  they  have  finished 
their  school  terms  than  ever  before, 
^  it  ia  precisely  when  they  have  left 
*i^\y  when  they  come  home  and  go 
^Qt  into   society,  that    the    greatest 
^ttigers  and  temptations  assail  them. 
Prom  their  leaving  school  to  their  set- 
tlement in  life  is  t!:e  period  for  which 
*hey  most  need  ample  intellectual  and 
^owt^  provision  in  literature^  and  it  is 
pRcisely  for  this  period  that  little  or 
'wsach  provision  is  made. 
Henee  the  urgency  of  the  appeal  to 


Catholic  consciences  first  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  pernicious  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  and  second  to  create 
and  provide  to  the  utmost  of  our  abi- 
lity, good  and  wholesome  literature  foi* 
the  mass  of  our  people,  such  a  literar 
ture  as  only  they  who  live  in  the  com- 
munion witli  the  saints,  drink  in  the 
lessons  of  divine  wisdom,  and  feast 
their  souls  on  celestial  beauty,  can  pro- 
duce— a  secular  literature  indeed,  but 
a  literature  tliat  embodies  all  that  is 
pure,  free,  beautiful  and  charming  in 
nature,  and  is  informed  with  the  spirit 
of  Catholic  love  and  truth — a  robust 
and  manly  literature,  that  cherishes  all 
Gk)d's  works,  loves  all  things,  gentle 
and  pure,  noble  and  elevated,  strong 
and  enduring,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
draw  inspiration  from  the  cross  of 
Christ.  It  will  require  much  labor, 
many  painful  sacrifices  to  work  our 
way  up  from  the  depths  to  which  wc 
have  descended,  and  our  progress  will 
be  slow  and  for  a  long  time  hardly  per- 
ceptible ,  but  Catholic  faith,  Catholic 
love.  Catholic  conscience,  has  once 
succeeded  when  things  were  more  des- 
perate, tmnsformed  the  world,  and  can 
do  so  again.  Nothing  is  im[K)esiblc  to 
it.  It  is  your  faith  that  overcomes  the 
world.  Leo  x.said  ^ hen  the  press  was 
first  ma<lo  known,  "  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  invented  for  the  glory  of  God, 
for  the  propagation  of  our  holy  faith, 
and  the  advancement  of  knowledge."* 


•  Decree  of  Leo  X,    Session  10  of  the  Council 
of  Lateran. 
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Euginie  de  Ouiriu's  Letters  from  Paris, 


TraniUted  from  tbo  French. 

EUG:6nIE  de  GU]&RIN'S  letters  from  PARIS. 


Ih"  the  following  pa|)cr  \vc  i>n»i)Osc 
to  fill  us  fur  us  ]>csEiil>lc  the  hiatus 
which  oi^urs  betwotm  the  ticwiith  uiiJ 
cightli  books  <»l*  Mile,  de  Guerin's 
journal,  giving  such  detuils  from  hor 
lottera  us  will  sutisty  the  euriosily 
thut  many  of  her  readers  must  liuve 
felt  eonceriiiiig  tiie  visit  bin*  made  to 
Purls  ut  the  tuiio  of  her  brother'rt  wed- 
ding. 

In  u  Ictior  to  M.  Puiil  Juemj[)cr, 
dated  Mureh  15,  l«iJ.:J,  Guerhi  de- 
scribes his  fiancee,  wilii  more  aceuru- 
cy  iv*rha[)B  than  aixlor,  and  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  marriagti 
was  one  of  love  and  congeniality. 
Li  the  hitter  part  of  hU  life  >Muuriee 
apiK'nrs  to  liave  concealed  his  de(^i)erit 
emotions  as  sueeessiiilly  as  lie  had  re- 
vealed them  in  earlier  year^. 

"1  find  myself  on  my  return  b;Hter 
in  health,  and  full  of  ho[)e  for  the  fu- 
ture. What  does  that  mean  ?  AVliat 
novelty  is  this  ?  Nothing  but  the  most 
common  event  in  the  world,  one 
which  takes  place  every  day  in  every 
country — n:imely  marriage,  here,  in 
Paris,  to  a  child  who  was  bi)rn  for 
me,  eighteen  yeare  ago,  six  tlnusund 
leagues  from  Paris,  in  Balavial  She 
is  named  Caroline  de  Gervaln,  has 
great  blue  vya  that  light  up  her  deli- 
cate face,  a  very  slender  figure,  a  foot 
of  oriental  minuteness — in  short  (with- 
out any  lovtT-hke  vanity),  an  exqui- 
site and  refined  cnseml/le,  that  will  puit 
you  very  well.  Her  fonune  is  in 
Indi.'in  trade :  not  large  now,  but  with 
every  j)ro>peet  of  development.  The 
contnujts  are  drawn  up  and  every- 
thing is  in  order;  we  are  only  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  some  documents 
fi\)m  Calcutta,  indispensable  to  the 
celebration  of  a  marriage,  to  tie  the 
last  knot.  If  you  leave  in  May,  you 
will  be  hero  in  time  to  stand  by  the 


death-bed  of  mj   badielorUood 
to  sec  mc  cross  the  Rubicon." 

W\c.  de  Gervain  lived  wii 
aunt,  Mile.  Martin-Lafonl't,  in 
riliion  in  the  Rue  Chen*he-Mii 
it  is  from  this  charming  Indian 
that  Eugenie's  first  Parisiau  k 
dated. 

TO  M.  DE  GUEIIIN. 

Pakis,  Oct.  8, 1 

Ohl  how  I  slept  in  the  little  pit 
beaide  Caroline!  I  wished  to  w; 
yi»a,  dear  papa,  before  going  to  b 
they  would  not  let  me,  and  they  a 
that  the  mail  would  not  go  oat 
this  morning,  bo  that  you  would  i 
letter  no  sooner.  I  phould  hare  ^ 
to  you  at  each  relay  if  it  had  beenp 
for  I  said  to  myself:  "Now  pa] 
Euphrosie,  Mimi  and  Emu,  arc  tl 
of  the  traveller."  How  I  thought 
all !  you  followeil  mo  the  whole  wi 
last  1  am  here,  out  of  the  way  t 
diligences  and  the  annoyances  of 
liug,  and  welcomed  and  cosseted  < 
to  compensate  a  thousand  times  o 
the  four  long  days  of  fatigue.  I 
liko  to  tell  you  everything,  Iwl 
are  so  many,  many  things:— lu>f 
you,  and  bowled  away  towards  Pa 
met  them  all  and  fell  into  a  dozei 
Why  weren't  you  on  the  Placs 
Dunie  des  VictoircB  when,)u8t  as 
driving  off  in  a  carriage  with  Ob 
Kaw  Maurice  and  Caro  and  Aunt  i 
and  calling  me,  and  kissing  n 
through  one  window  and  another  1 
the  other  t    Oh  I  it  was  so  nice ! 

No  one  ever  entered  Paris  men 
antly.  We  went  as  last  as  we ooal( 
du  Chcrche-Midi,  talking,  langhi 
q  ueatiouing.  '*  How  is  papa  Y  and 
is  he  as  well  as  he  was  last  yearf 
rice,  poor  fellow,  cried  as  he  lo(^c< 
and  talked  of  you  all,  MimS,  Eraii 
body,  they  all  love  you  and  ask  af 
When  I  came  down  Btairs,  I  dis 
your  letters^  and  then  came  hi 
which  was  very  welcome  to  m 
through  breakfast,  Auguste  entefi 
tie  surprised  that  I  had  arrived  I 
and  full  of  kind  inquiries  lor  yoai 
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jht  I  slioold  reach  Paris  ground 
T,  and  here  I  am  as  fresh  as  if 
ist  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox. 
\\,  was  suffocating  during  tlio 
agues  of  that  tiresome  Sologne, 
rumbling  was  like  thunder  on 
d  road  from  Orleans  to  Paris.  It 
Kwsible  to  sleep  that  night,  Uiit 
be  others  I  took  naps,  and  oven 
eral  hours — ^but  oh  I  the  difference 
ig  in  a  rose-colored  bed,  and  in  a 
,  tossed  and  jerked  about!  It 
idful  in  the  Sologne,  where  wo 
.  snail's  pace,  but  fortunately  it  did 
{ — then  the  passengers  have  to 
ometimes  and  push  the  wheels, 
breakfast  I  went  to  mass  at  St. 
Lud  then  to  the  Tuileries  when  the 
s  absent.  It  was  verj  grand  and 
he  throne  is  superb,  and  with 
ad's  eje"  I  saw  Liouis  XIV.  and 
1.  There  were  a  great  many  visit- 
iish  people,  and  some  brothers 
)  Christian  schools.  A  friend  of 
s  had  got  us  entrance  tickets  for 
f,  and  as  I  don't  often  liave  a 

0  see  palaces,  I  was  glad  to  gut 
rt  unity. 

»y,  dear  x>'^pa ;  to-day  I  say  only 
(is  of  greeting.  Maurice  embro- 
il 1  as  he  embraced  me  yesterday. 
}r  Mimi  and  Eran.  I  send  much 
Bnphrosie  from  myself  and  from 
who  is  delighted  to  know  she  is 
yla.  All  sorts  of  kind  messages 
)arBonage  and  above  all  to  the 
6  maker, — ^they  were  very  wel- 
d  every  one  liked  them.  They 
3  if  Augustine  had  nt>wn  tall  and 
A  mischievous,  and  I  said  yes  and 

1  for  the  height,  you  understand, 
all  virtue  since  her  first  com- 

gier  came  to  bid  me  welcome,  and 
Iready  acquainted ;  he  looks  good 
3d.  M.d'A.  is  coming  this  evening. 
jave  you,  dear  papa.  Keep  well, 
ire  of  yourself,  and  don't  be  un- 
►ut  your  traveller,  who  has  but 
,  that  she  cannot  see  you,  and 
fOXL  are  two  hundred  leagues 
Two  hundred  leagues!  but  my 
I  mn  every  instant  to  Le  Cayla. 
n  such  a  quiet  place  that  I  think 
1  the  coimtry,  and  I  slept  without 
once  until  six  o'clock.  Tell 
larie  and  Miou  that  everyone 
t  them.  My  compliments  to  the 
>ii8ehold  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 


Qua  charming  picture  had  its 
idBf  onlj  revealed  by  Eugenie 
.  Louiio  de  Bayne,  and  to  the 
ddl  Whom  she  lived  during  part 


of  her  stay  at  Paris,  Professor  Auguste 
Itaynaud.  There  was  a  worm  at  the 
heart  of  the  bud,  and  she  knew  too 
well  that  it  must  wither  without  bloom* 
ing.  At  tlie  very  meeting  in  the  Place 
Notre  Dame  dea  Victoires,  which  she 
described  so  gaily  in  the  letter  to  Lo 
Cayla,  the  sight  of  Maurice's  pallor 
aroused  her  anxiety,  an  anxiety  that 
increased  daily  and  marred  the  pleas- 
ure to  which  she  had  looked  forwani 
for  months  with  ardent  longing.  ^^  At 
the  time  of  his  marriage,**  says  M. 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  an  intimate  friend 
of  both  brother  and  sister,  ^'  Maurice 
was  already  attacked  with  the  disease 
of  which  he  died  a  short  time  after. 
He  already  felt  its  first  sufferings  its 
first  illusions  and  early  symptoms, 
which  made  his  style  of  beauty  more 
than  ever  touching ;  for  among  imagin- 
ary heads  he  had  that  beauty  which 
we  may  attribute  to  the  last  of  the 
Abencerrages.  Now  what  others  did 
not  see  in  the  joy  and  excitement  of 
that  day,  she  saw,  with  those  sad,  pro- 
phetic eyes  that  see  everything  when 
they  love !" 

"  I  want  for  nothing,  my  friend,"  she 
wrote  to  Louise  de  Bayne ;  "  they  love 
me  and  treat  mo  most  cordially  at  my 
future  sister-in-law's,  and  hero  my 
kind  cousin  and  his  wife  vie  with  each 
otlier  in  friendly  attention.  My  sister- 
in-law  gets  my  dresses,  gives  me  a 
pink  bed,  and  a  jewel  of  an  oratory 
next  my  room,  where  one  would  pray 
for  mere  pleasure.  Oh  I  there  is 
enough  to  make  me  happy,  and  yet  I 
am  beginning  to  weary  of  it,  and  to 
^  say  that  happiness  is  nowhere.  Write 
to  me ;  tell  me  what  you  arc  doing  in 
the  mountains.  I  am  waiting  im- 
patiently for  news  from  Lo  Cayla.  I 
long  to  hear  about  them  all,  and  to  see 
them  in  thought.  Write  to  Marie 
sometime,  it  wUl  please  her,  and  papa 
too,  who  loves  you,  you  know,"  but  do 
not  speak  of  Maurice's  health,  for  I 
say  nothing  to  tliem  on  the  subject, 
thinking  it  useless  to  alarm  them  when 
the  trouble  may  pass  off." 

This  was  the  one  uneasiness  that  dis- 
turbed her  enjoyment  in  Paris,  ♦*  the 
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tlrop  of  wormwrxnl  with  whicli  God 
wots  Ihi*  li|i3  of  Ills  el<»ct,  that  ihoy  be 
robust  in  virtue  and  suircrit^;/'  as 
d'Aurc'viliy  said 

TO  MMK.    DK   MAI'^TllE. 

Oct.  23. 
I  liave  iH^en  mnnj  rhnrrh(«,  now  and 
old,  and  I  iirvfer  th»  old.  Notrv  Damn,  Haint 
Euataclie,  Saint  Itoch,  and  others  whose 
names  I  foi>^et,  i>leaM)  me  nioru  than  tho 
Madeline  with  its  ]){i^n  fonu,  without 
b«*lfry  or  winffSHionali*.  rxpn-srive  of  an 
unlmlievinK  a^  :  and  Notre  Dame  de  \ja- 
rettt!,  ]irettj  as  a  boudoir.  1  like  churches 
that  make  omr  think uf  (hkI,  with  niulUd 
fKHtfi  letidiug  to  conUmitf^itiun,  where  one 
nt'ither  set's  nor  hears  )N><»]>1e.  1  om  i>er- 
fectlr  contont«*<l  in  rAblniye-aux-I)<iiii,  a 
Bim]>lo  little  church  that  rt*minds  me  of 
the  uno  at  Andillac.  1  ^o  then^  Urauso 
it  is  in  our  jiarish,  and  then,  too,  Tve  found 
an  excellent  ])rli*st  there,  p'ntle.  devout, 
and  enlightemnl,  a  dUciple  of  M.  Dupan- 
loup.  1  should  have  like<i  to  go  to  him, 
but  they  told  mo  that  he  livtil  at  a  diHtanc(% 
and  I  must  luivo  everythiuf;  witUin  my 
r«*ach,  fur  I  am  still  like  a  bird  jiLst 
let  out  of  a  cage,  hanlly  daring  to  stir ; 
1  should  have  lost  myM>lf  a  hundred 
lime  siu  one  quarter  if  I  had  not  always 
had  a  comi)union.  However,  I  have 
iic<iure<I  Purls  thoroughly  in  evrry  d Inac- 
tion ;  first  mounting  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  whence  the  eye  reach(«  over  tho 
immenw  city  and  takes  in  its  general 
plan,  after  which  they  ttNik  me  to  the  In- 
valides,  the  Louvre,  and  ihn  Hois  de  1km- 
l«»gni\  The  dome  of  tho  Invalided.  Notrt* 
Dame,  and  the  picture  galleries,  struck  me 
m<wt.  You  ask  for  my  iinpreKsif>ns  of 
Paris — it  is  oU  admirable,  but  nothing  as- 
tonishes me.  At  every  st4>p  the  eye  and 
mind  are  arrt^stinl,  but  in  the  country,  t(K), 
I  i>aused  over  flowers,  grass,  and  wun<ler- 
ful  little  CH'atures.  Kvery  plaw  1ms  its 
wonders — here  those  of  man,  there  thoso 
<»f  iioil,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  will 
not  pass  away.  Kings  may  see  their 
I>a)aces  decay,  but  the  ants  will  always 
have  their  dwelling  places.  Having  made 
tlunje  rt*tlections  I  will  leave  you,  and  work 
<iu  a  dress.    .     .    . 

TO  MLLE.   I/)riSK  DK   IIAYXE. 

All  Saints*  Day,  18:58. 
.  .  .  .  I  do  not  s<*nd  you  news.  I 
ought  to  write  to  you  of  whot  goes  on 
within  and  around  me,  that  you  might 
know  my  life,  and  it  would  be  charming  to 
write  so.  but  time  Hies  liko  a  bird  and  car- 
ries mo  off  on  its  wings.  In  the  morning : 
church,  breakfast,  a  little  work  :  in  tho 
afti'moon :  a  walk  or  drive,  dinner  at  five 
o'clock,  conversation,  music — the  day  is 


gone,  and  nino  and  ten  o'cloc 
make  us  wonder  where  it  went 
to  bed  at  ten,  just  like  good  ooi 
In  that  and  many  other  thingi 
my  usual  habits,  and  live  in  Ft 
were  not  there.  Uood  by,  the  I 
ing. 

Soven  o'clock.  Hero  I  an 
hand,  sitting  by  the  fire,  with 
sounding,  people  reading,  Pltt(oi 
asleep,  and  memories  of  you 
with  all  these  things  in  this  P 
.  .«  .  It  is  not  apropos,  but 
recollections  of  things  as  they  o 
must  not  fail  to  tell  you  what  p1< 
gave  me  at  the  S|Ninish  museui 
ing  where  I  met  you.  It  was  yc 
a  head  full  of  life,  oval  face,  ai 
sion,  and  your  eyes  looking  ai 
cheeks  that  I  longc**]  to  kiss, 
charmed  with  the  likenc^ss  tha 
by  again  to  see  my  dear  Spanif 
CVrtainly  there  must  bo 
Siianish  about  you,  for  I  see  ; 
Tlien.'sa,  and  in  this  noble  anc 
unknown 

The  musoam  amused,  or  rath 
(>d  mo  extri*mely,  for  one  dot 
uniuai'ment  from  beautiful  ' 
among  wonderful  works  with  ai 
puch  as  comix)se  this  museum  c 
And  what  shall  I  ti*ll  you  of  the 
the  thousand  fantastic  and  grote 
tian  g(xls — cats  and  crocodiles- 
ot  idolatry  tliat  no  one  would  cai 
I  l<H)ke<l  long  at  some  cloth  f 
thousand  years  old,  and  at  a  pieo 
and  alittle  skein  of  thread,  all  fn 
glass — how  many  ages  Imve 
in  existence  ?  I  should  never  ei 
learned  and  could  describe  thest 
and  antiijuities  by  tho  thousand- 
vases,  exr]uiFite  in  form  and 
look  as  if  they  were  madeyestei 
ancients  ct*rtainly  iNjssessed  th 
eUTnal  works. 

This  is  my  life,  seeing  and 
and  then  entering  into  myself, 
Ki*arcli  <if  those  1  love  to  tol 
that  I  see  and  feel.  If  I  coo! 
write  to  yuu  forever,  which  i: 
often,  and  what  should  I  no' 
what  do  I  not  scribble  Y  Kno« 
writing  in  the  midst  of  music 
Maurice's  eye  as  ho  sit«  laughii 
oumal,  and  adds  for  its  eml 
the  expression  of  his  homage  t 
of  Hayssac.  It  was  he  who  s 
picture  first  and  pointed  it  oat 
knows  what  gives  me  pleaaur 
me  to  it. 

We  always  ^  out  togetbe 
weather  is  good,  sometimes  t 
eries,  sometimes  to  the  Luzem 
I  like  the  Tuileries  best  with 
things— Bcolptuxe,  ilowen^  di 
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jog  %honi,  Bwans  in  a  buin.  ftnd  looking 

dowQ  (Mi  U  all  the  royal  chiitejiu  iUumioed 

by  ■  _  Biin.     I  begia  to  know  mj 

w'tt  little  in  the  streeta  iind  gar- 

'?  1  >k  upon  It  aa  a  great  triumph 

'  I  so  to  rAbbajtMiuX'BoLa  alone, 

rhicu  13  u.  great  convenience,  foi  I  can  go 

week-dftf  maaa  Trithout  troubling  any 

S  which  was  a  refitraint  upon  me.    Oofa 

go  about  here  as  eafely  as  in  Albl  or 

iillac    They  had  frightened  me  abont 

l4angeTB  of  Paris,  when  there  are  really 

>  except  for  imprudent  or  crazy  people. 

i  one  speakfl  to  any  person  going  about 

own  baMnenL.     In  the  evening  it  is 

_  Llfferent.  1  woold  not  go  out  alone  then  for 

^;2ie  world,  especially  on  the  botiluvards, 

)  they  Bay  the  devil  leads  the  dance. 

pasfi  through  sometlmea   returning 

_^     Mme.  Raynaud's,  and  nothing  has 

Jer  struck  mo  except  the  illumination  of 

^g-^as  in  the  cafes,  running  along  the  streets 

^^M^  a  thread  of  fire.    I  annoyed  a  Parisian 

^^H^saying  that  the  glow-wonns  in  our 

HBHSges  were  quite  as  effWctire^    "Made* 

ixsoiselle,  what  an  insult  to  Paris  1 "    It 

rx^  *%f!e  un  laugh,  as  one  does  laugh  some- 

It  nothing.    Now  I  am  going  to  the 

c-  I  want  to  know  what  muelo  is, 

*  *  *ti  uni  you  my  impressions. 


TO  M.  DE  avtms. 

Pabb,  Nov,  5, 1838, 


I 


ever  was  a  day  more  charnjini*,  for  it 
with  Orembert's  arrival,  and  it  ends 
^-—  -  letter  to  yon,  my  dear  papa.  .  . 
I  a©  wedding  day  is  fixed  for  the  15th. 
*J^«t  Sonduy  the  lians  were  pubiiahod  for 
'*^©  last  time  at  rAbbaye^aas-Bois,  .  . 
^on  ask  if  I  have  everything  I  need,  and 
^  I  srn  satisfied  in  every  respect  with  my 
*^^risian  life.  Yes,  dear  papa,  io  every 
^se,  and  especially  for  this  reason,  that 
*  *4hnlre  the  care  and  assistance  that  Prov- 
f««tic*t  Ijestows  upon  ns  in  all  places.  I 
*^v^  aev«^  been  strack  so  forcibly  with  the 
?'*«jji(!Aiii  aids  to  piety  anywhere  as  in 
'rery  day  there  are  sermons  in  one 
inothi^r,  associations  and  benedio- 
^^''u*.  If  the  ded.1  reigns  in  Paris,  perhaps 
JjHi  is  served  there  fetter  than  in  other 
^Jc«,  ifood  and  evil  find  here  theif  ut- 
2|^*  erpTEWsion  ;  it  is  Babylon  and  Jeru- 
^•ittBl  In  one.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  1 
^4  tny  customary  life,  and  find  in  my  Ab 
rj>' ©fw-thing  I  need.      "    ' 


*'*«tld< 


M.  Legrand  is  a 
*P^^d  of  l*Abbe  de  Rivieres,  holy  and  zeal- 
*2*  like  hUn,  and  full  of  kindness.  He 
J^prkl«  tD«  with  books  and  with  kind  and 
Jjtle  idrl^;  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  I 
^*fc*i  Imiiff^H^  very  much.  One  can  save 
^'^t  mm  anywhere.    .    . 

Ooar  auartcr  of  Cherche  Midi  is  charm- 
JC  21  d'AoreviUy  calls  it  Trouoti  Bon- 
^ur,  «a  a.ppropiiate  name  so  far  as  Mail- 


rice  is  concerned.  He  will  be  happv,  as 
happy  as  be  can  be^-at  least  everything 
looks  hopeful.  He  coald  not  be  allied  to 
better  souls.  Caroline  is  an  angel ;  her 
pure,  tender  soul  ia  full  of  piety.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  her,  and  with  Maurice 
too,  who  only  does  things  alowly,  as  his 
fashion  ia  ;  but  there  is  much  to  tliank  God 
for  in  such  conduct,  which  is  very  rare 
among  young  Parisiaos.  M.  Buqnet  speaks 
very  highly  of  bim  ;  he  wit  I  bless  the  mar- 
riage, m  Qch  to  our  gratification.  The  great 
day,  which  is  to  open  a  new  life  to  onr 
Maurice,  engroftsea  us  in  n  thousand  ways. 
He  Is  the  most  peaceful  person  concemod, 
and  regards  his  future  and  all  these  afiairn 
with  admirable  mng-fmd.  M.  Buquet 
saya  the  fellowship  is  worth  nothing  to 
him,  and  that  he  will  find  something  else 
for  hioi :  BO  you  see  he  is  established  in 
the  good  nest  Providence  has  provided  for 
him,  without  troubling  you. 

Have  I  told  you  everything,  and  made 
you  see  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  just 
as  you  lifceV  Eran  is  reading  the  paj>er 
and  warming  himself.  Everybody  sends 
you  kisses,  and  Caro  her  filial  aifection. 
You  would  do  well  not  to  ge  to  Kays»ac 
%vhen  it  is  cold  or  rainy.  Advice  given,  and 
bulletin  ilnished,  I  throw  rny  arms  around 
your  neck,  and  pass  on  to  MimL 

You  dear  Mi  mi,  I  thank  you  more  than 
I  can  express  for  your  night  letter,  written 
in  defiance  of  sleep.  Poor  Mimi,  plague<l 
and  busy,  while  I  play  the  princess  In 
Paris !  This  thought  comes  to  me  often 
in  the  day,  disturbing  my  repose  a  little, 
my  gerUU  qfjuiuda.  1  say  to  myself  that 
our  timelsdifibrently  employed,  but  I  help 
you  in  my  heart.  Wo  are  as  weil  as  pos- 
sible here  and  at  Augusto's.  Don't  let 
Eupbraslo  leave  yon,  1  beg  and  beseech  : 
you  would  be  too  lonely  without  her  guiety 
and  kindness,  I  put  both  my  arms  around 
her  to  keep  lier.  M.  le  Cur6  is  very  good 
to  come  and  amuse  papa;  it  ia  an  act  of 
friendly  charity  that  I  shall  not  forget. 
Remember  me  to  him  and  to  Mariette. 
Also  to  Angnstine,  Jeanne-Marie,  the  shep* 
herd,  Paul,  and  (iLlles,and  thank  them  all 
for  tbeir  compliments.  Oood-by,  with  a 
kiss  from  Maurice,  Caro  and  myself. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Nov.  7.  1888 
I  shall  write  to  you  every  day  until  I  re- 
ceive letters  from  home,  that  you  may  see 
that  I  do  not  forget  you,  dear  inhaMlantB 
of  Le  Cayla.  The  whirlwind  of  Paris  will 
not  blow  me  away  yet  awhile.  That  re- 
mark of  papa's  made  me  laugh,  and  showed 
mo  that  he  does  not  know  me  yet.  I  am 
very  sure  tliat  you,  Mimi,  had  no  such 
idea.  I  have  told  you  that  I  lead  the  same 
life  here  as  ftt  Le  Cay  la,  and  with  this  ad. 
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vtiuUif^e,  tbat  there  is  nothing  to  worrj  mn, 
for  I  have  a  church  within  reach,  and  en- 
tire liberty.  Wo  are  all  buny  with  spiritaal 
matters  now — our  ladies  with  theirs  and  I 
with  mine.  Maurice  is  coni$i«;ned  to  Sun- 
day, M.  Buq net's  only  free  day.  All  is 
going  on  well  in  this  re8i)ect.,  and  Cun>line 
is  so  edifying  that  she  seems  to  be  follow- 
ing in  Mimi's  footsteps.  In  this  too  1  ad- 
mire the  workings  of  Providence  in  using 
this  marriage  as  an  occasion  of  salvation. 

It  is  beautiful  to-day,  one  of  thoHo  fine 
days  00  rare  in  Paris,  where  the  sky  is  al* 
znust  always  pale  and  cloudless.  This 
struck  mc  at  first,  but  now  I  am  used  to  it 
as  tc  other  things  that  I  sec.  I  am  used 
to  carriages,  and  am  no  moroafraifl  of  tlu'ir 
running  over  me  than  of  Gilles'  cart.  We 
shali  go  in  the  sunsliino  to  see  Mmc.  Jjani- 
arliere  Augusto,  and  I  don't  know  whom 
besides,  for  there  is  no  end  to  visits  when 
one  is  once  in  train.  In  going  to  see  our 
cousin  at  )I.  Laville*s,  Erembert  and  Mau- 
rice mot  M.  Lastic,  who  is  living  in  Paris. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  actiuaintances 
one  meets  in  the  great  world  where  one 
thinks  one's  self  unknown. 

Indians  visit  here,  Indians  without  end. 
A  friend  of  Maurice's,  M.  I^  Fevre  came  to 
S|Mmd  tho  evening ;  a  nice  little  young  man, 
who  looks  vc»ry  gentle  and  refined.  Ho 
n^ki'd  mo  when  I  was  going  to  K(H3  my  good 
frii'nd  I>o  MaiHtre ;  he  is  a  friend  of  M. 
Adrien's,  who  is  at  present  wandering 
amid  tho  snows  of  Norway,  so  that  he  can 
not  come  to  the  wedding.  We  shall  mus- 
ter pretty  strong,  though  only  the  indiih 
pc/Uhiblc  will  b(f  there. 

.  .  13th.  We  have  just  come  from  tho 
Pantheon,  a  church  papsisl  over  from  ihM\ 
to  tholX»vil,fn>m  JSt.  (ienevievo  to  the  he- 
roes of  July,  and  to  Voltaire  and  lions-seau. 
It  is  an  admirable  work  of  art,  however; 
the  interior,  tho  dome,  and  tho  crypts, 
gloomy,  secluded,  buriwl  beneath  vaulta 
and  only  lighted  here  and  there  with  lamps, 
are  quii»i  etTective.  The  imagination  wouUl 
i.tnsily  take  fright  in  this  darkness  of  death, 
or  of  glory  if  you  choose,  for  all  tho  dead 
are  illuMrinus  thero,  as  in  tho  Klysium  of 
which  Voltaire  and  Uousseau  are  tho  gods. 
In  tho  depths  of  thecrj-pt  stands  tho  statue 
«)f  Voltaire,  smiling  apparently  at  the  glory 
of  hid  tomb,  which  is  d«H:or;itiid  with  mag- 
nificent emblems.  That  of  itousseuu  is 
iii«)re  severe — a  sarcoi>ha":us,  from  which 
a  liand  is  thrust  forth,  bearing  a  torch, 
"  that  illumines  and  ever  shall  illumine  the 
world,'*  arxording  to  our  gui<h;,  who  was  a 
cicerone  as  brilliant  as  th(>  lantern  he  car- 
rlol.  Tht;  summit  of  the  dome  is  at  a  pro- 
digious elevation,  twice  tho  height  of  the 
stei;ple  of  Ste.  Cocilo.  Paris  is  seen  beau- 
tifully from  there,  but  the  picture  needed 
sunlight  and  there  was  none.  Uood-by  ; 
to-morrow  at  this  time  Maurice  will  be 


married  at  the  Mayoralty,  and  day  1 
morrow  in  church. 

Itith.  Yesterday  was  the  gn 
solemn  day,  the  beautiful  day  for  ] 
Caro  and  all  of  as.  We  only  nee 
})apa,  and  Himi,  to  complete  our  hi 
as  we  all  said  with  sincexe  legit 
would  have  been  delighted  to  seel 
ily  fi.>8tival,  the  moat  beautiful  I  c 
nessed.  Everything  went  amoot 
weather  was  soft  and  pleasant,  1 
seemi-d  to  smilo  on  the  marriage,  1 
bly  it  was  conducted,  and  in  such 
t  la  n  ma  n  ner.  lio  w  pretty  Caro  wi 
bridal  dress,  and  wreath  of  orange 
under  her  veil  ^  la  Bengali  1  and 
lookt^l  well  too.  H.  Angier  wag  k 
ed  that  he  wanted  to  paint  them  in 
kneeling  on  their  crimson  Prie-Dis 
church  displayed  all  its  granileor, 
organ  playing  during  mass  was  ve 
M.  Bu(]uet  blessc*d  tlie  marriage,  t 
mass,  assisted  by  M.  I^^grand.  Ilac 
be4iii  momU  were  present,  and  a  dc 
riages  stood  before  the  church 
Seur  d'Yversen  was  to  be  there, 
rlchais,  amfessor  to  our  ladies,  in  f 
the  friends  and  relations  unite 
prayers  and  g(Kxl  wishes  during  t 
mony.  I  send  M.  Buquet's  discourM 
every  one  thought  perfect.  Why 
add  to  it  his  kindly  voice,  and  the 
joy  and  emotion  with  which  hei 
Miiurice,  whom  he  loves  sincerely. 

You  will  like  to  know,  iMipa.  ho^ 
thing  passed  ofTon  the  memorable  < 
I  like  very  much  to  describe  it,  for: 
as  if  you  would  be  able  to  share  01 
ure,  and  see  your  children  in  ck 
diimer  and  at  the  evening  party, 
ner  was  charming,  like  every  tbi 
each  course  served  elegantly  ;  fisb 
desBert  and  wines.  The  turkey, 
with  our  trullles  was  king  of  tl 
We  drank  freely  and  merrily  of 
and  Constance,  and  it  all  seemed 
marriage  of  i'ana.  I  sat  between . 
and  M.  d'Aurevilly,  very  charmioi 
bors,  and  we  talked  and  laugh 
pleasantly,  though  Auguste  aco! 
fur  having  no  poetry,  which  he  felt) 
to  rend,  and  we  had  never  ihoi 
writing;  there's  something  better  I 
which  comes  from  the  heart  and 
unfailingly  hers  every  day.  How 
she  was  in  church,  and  how  pp 
looked  in  the  evening  I  She  was  r 
(lueeu  of  the  occasion.  A  doK 
came,  all  very  elegant,  and  I  doi 
how  many  men,  friends  of  H 
Tliey  were  very  CTacioua,  and  af 
to  dance;  yes — dance!  MmUC 
better  take  holy  water  and  exord 
danodd  with  my  groomsman,  Cb 
was  iU)  rifjucHi^  and  I  ooald  no 
without  being  conspiciiou%  and 
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the  not  yery  amusing  i)art  of  wall-flower. 
Cognate  performed  his  paternal  dutiea  ad- 
mirably. He  bvgB  me  to  Bay  a  word  of 
commendation  for  liim,  and  I  might  well 
say  a  hundred  in  praise  of  his  friendship 
and  devotion  to  us. 

Tlie  friend  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  and  with  whom  Mile,  de 
CrUi'rin  left  Paris  early  in  the  Decem- 
Ixsr  of  1838,  was  the  Marie  to  whom 
she  wrote  the  two  delightful  letters,  in- 
tr^uced  into  the  sixth  and  seventh 
l>ookfl  of  her  journal.     Mmc.  la  Ba- 
ronne  Henriette  ]Marie  dc  3Iaistrc  was 
tlic  sister  of  M.  Adrien  dc  Saintc  Ma- 
nc,  a  friend  of  Guorin's,  and  her  inti- 
macy with  Eugenie  had  its  first  founda- 
tion in  ceremonious  notes  %^Tit ten  about 
3£aurice  when  he  was  ill  with  a  fe- 
ver at  Lo  Cayla  in  1837.     Mmc.  de 
^laistre  soon  became  ciuleanjd  to  Eu- 
}r«friie  by  her  fascinating  imwers   of 
u-ttmetion,  and  also  by  her  mental  and 
|>b\sical  sufferings,  for  sufferers  bc- 
V>n^^  to  the  "  dove  of  Lc  Cayla"  by 
natural  right. 

TO  ILLLi:.  LOVISiS  DE  BAY^E. 

Paris,  Dec.  1, 1838. 
M.  de  FrlgevilJe  Is  the  most  gracious, 
&mUblA,  and  obliging  of  men.  At 
'*'Ogth  I  found  out  his  address,  and  sent 
"*y  parcel  with  a  little  note,  which  lio 
*^»wered  at  once,  and  followed  in  person 
|no  j^^i  ^g^j^    rji^^  go^  jj^jj^^  ]^j^^  taken 

'^^nite  pains  to  find  me  and  ended  by 
applying  to  the  police — a  last  resource 
^l*at  amused  us  a  good  deal.  Wo  cannot 
r^^Ut  \jj  t]ie  acquaintance  even  now,  or 
.y  liis  offers  of  politeness  **  for  anything 
"^  hifl  power,"  as  he  expressed  himself  to 
^^^  laaiea,  for  I  was  out  when  he  came  ; — 
J^^  fates  are  against  me.  Mile,  l^forot 
Jjiongiit  him  very  agreeable  and  esquis- 
l^ly  courteous.  1  send  this  little  notice 
^  him  for  you,  dear  friend,  and  make  use 
r  the  chance  to  write  to  you  up  to  the 
**t  moment. 

I  un  going  to  the  country,  to  another 
^'^yBsac,  for  Les  Coynes  is  among  the 
JJ'JUntMns; — sluill  I  find  another  LouiBe 
jl^erbf  She  is  a  litUo  like  you.  I  think  ; 
J^t.  my  friend,  you  will  always  be  my 
^^ead.  I  will  write  to  you  from  there  if 
y^uUke.  'Whom  and  what  shall  1  see? 
J-^erything  looks  very  attractive,  and  yet 
*  go  forward  with  timidity  to  meet  these 
Unknown  and  known.  Pity  my  wander 
Jj^jlife,  dmggod  from  place  to  place ; — uo, 
^  not  pity  me.  for  It  is  the  will  of  heav- 


en, and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the 
hand  that  leads  us  without  reasoning: 
that  alone  sustains  and  consoles  us,  teach- 
ing us  to  turn  all  things  to  account  for 
heaven.  I  am  less  attracted  to  the  world 
than  ever ;  there  is  moro  calmness  and 
happiness  within  Sister  Clementine's  door 
than  in  any  ])lace  in  the  world.  I  went 
to  see  her  yesterday,  but  she  was  to  be  in 
retreat  until  Monday,  much  to  my  regret, 
for  I  love  to  see  and  listen  to  these  good 
religious,  these  souls  set  apart  from  the 
world.  .  .  I  should  like  to  send  you 
something  charming  and  worthy  of  Paris, 
but  charming  things  are  rare  everywhere ; 
Fo  rare  that  I  have  none  to  spare  to-day. 
However,  I  did  see  the  outside  of  Ver- 
SAillcs ; — the  king  was  expected,  so  they 
shut  the  gates  on  us.  Did  I  tell  you  of 
this,  and  of  our  roj/al  wrath?  jwrhaps  I 
did  in  my  Inst  letter. 

I  should  have  described  the  concc^rt  to 
yon  this  morning,  if  Maurice,  who  was  to 
have  been  my  escort,  had  not  been  taken 
ill  just  as  we  were  going; — pain  instead 
of  x>leasure,  no  uncommon  change  in  life. 
His  little  wife,  quite  crimson  with  emo- 
tion, began  to  nurse  him  and  make  much 
of  him,  and  all  grew  calm  under  her  gen- 
tle influence.  1  hope  Maurice  will  bo 
happy  with  her ; — 1  do  not  know  any 
woman  liko  her  in  disposition,  lu^rt,  or 
face.  She  is  a  foreigner,  and  1  study  her,  " 
that  I  may  adapt  myself  to  her,  and'  enter 
into  her  feelings  if  she  cannot  into  mine. 
There  must  bo  mutual  concessions  of 
taste  and  ideas  among  us  all,  to  ensure 
affection  and  family  ixjace  : — that  you  see 
everywhere,  but  woslmllhave  no  diilicul-  . 
ty  with  one  so  amiable  and  gtjuerous. 
There  is  not  a  day  when  1  do  not  receive 
proofs  of  affection  from  my  charming  for- 
eign bister.  They  always  speak  of  her 
to  us  as  the  Indian.  Mnif.  Lamarlicro 
thouglit  her  very  charming  ; — pretty  and 
well  dressed.  To-day  a  bulletin  of  the 
visit  and  her  toiUttc  is  at  (Jaillac,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  all  over  town  by  this 
time  that  the  Indian  wore  a  clre?8  of  me 
antiq'tr,  a  black  satin  shawl,  trimmed 
with  blond  and  lined  with  blue,  a  laco 
collar,  and  a  black  velvet  hat  with  ostrich 
phnne.  "  overwhelming  heaven  aivd  earth," 
as  Mmc.  Lamarlirro  says 

Oood-by,  my  dear.  I  kiss  you  and  say 
love  me,  think  of  me,  believe  me,  write  to 
me,  talk  of  mo.    Love  to  you  all. 

One  wortl  more;  I  liki;  tt)  talk  to  you 
best  bcrausj.'  wo  seem  to  understand  each 
other.  I  will  say  good-by  soon,  for  two 
o'clock  is  striking  and  I  have  an  apjwint- 
ment  in  my  chapel  at  rAbbnyo-aux-Bois, 
for  I  wish  to  put  my  conscience  in  order 
before  going  away.  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  I  shall  havo  recourse  in  the  country, 
so  far  from  anv  church.    Fortunately,  we 
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nxQ  to  Bpcod  Chrifltmaa  at  Nevers,  and  I 
filmll  try  to  grow  calm,  for  I  am  not  bo  to- 
day. 1  tell  you  this  because  jou  are  aloue 
with  Pulclicri^,  whom  nothing  BurpriseB* 
Pruy  in  tho  chapel  at  Rftyseac  for  your 
poor  friend,  tho  Parisian,  who  mtIU  repay 
joa  as  well  as  she  can.  Uood-by,  good- 
igr ;  till  when  T    ,    .    . 

TO  MLLE,  DE  BAYKE, 

CnBisTMAB  E\^,  Nevers,  18^38. 
I  have  only  time  to  date  my  lettor,  drar 
fnendp  for  the  bells  are  calling  me  to  mid- 
night mass.  I  listen  to  their  daahing  peala, 
and  think  of  thti  pretty  littla  tiakJe  Oi  the 
Andilloc  bell.  Who  would  have  said  last 
year  that  I  should  be  so  far  away  X  but  so 
Qud  leads  us  to  thiugs  unforeseen.  Tm 
aoiag  lo  the  cathedral  tu  pray  fcir  all  whom 
I  love,  and  so  for  you. 

Two  days  since  those  lines — two  days  of 
festival,  prayer,  offices,  and  letters  written 
and  received,  without  preventing  me  from 
heing  with  you*  my  dearest.  Our  hearts 
can  always  be  together  Ixtfore  God,  and  we 
cannot  me*^t  in  a  butt^ir  way  or  in  any 
oth(jr  way  for  a  long  time.  1  ^hall  not  be 
at  L<j  Cay  la  Iwfore  tho  fine  weather  comes, 
and  we  can  have  flowers  and  sunshme  to 
show  our  ludiau ;  fax  euough  we  are  from 
that  season,  as  I  see  by  tho  white  earth 
and  pallid  sky,  all  snowy  and  cold. 

How  you  would  love  my  friend,  dear 
Louise !  She  ia  so  good,  so  cliariiilng  and 
attractive,  and  of  such  a  high  order  of 
mind,  that  I  keep  congratulating  myself 
upon  possessing  W  friendship  and  adt^ 
Hion.    .    . 

Her  (aiher  takes  the  best  of  care  of  me, 
and  even  comea  to  my  room  to  see  if  1  have 
a  good  fire  when  1  gay  my  prayers.  Ho  is 
afraid  this  cold  climate  may  hurt  me,  and 
aaid  laughing  one  very  cold  day,  *'  The 
aouthem  flower  will  be  froAeu."  Good, 
holv  man  1  I  love  him  Vfiry  much,  and  ho 
makes  mc  think  of  your  father  in  his  mode 
of  thought  and  culture.  He  has  read 
everything,  and  he  writes  too ;  some  selec- 
tions from  his  works,  that  he  was  kind 
enough  to  read  to  me,  mi^ht  liave  been 
written  by  a  Benedictine,  lie  knows  Car- 
melites, TrappiBta,  clmritable  orders,  every 
one  in  ehort  who  is  learned  or  religious. 
Charles  the  Tenth  loved  him  and  saw  him 
often ;  if  he  had  only  listened  to  him ! 

Travellers  from  Gorita  come  here,  among 

others  a  M.  do  Ch ,  who  comes  and  goc« 

for  the  exiles,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  ViGn^ 
na  and  sometimes  to  Spain,  from  one  court 
to  another-  He  charma  us  with  stories  of 
his  adventures,  and  I  never  saw  a  maja 
more  agreeable,  liandsome,  witty  or  cultl- 
va*"'^  iT. ;,  j^  learned  geologist,  and  col- 
h'  iiB,  goes  down  into  volcanoes 

anu  icates  himself  among  ruins. 
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He  lived  a  we<'k  In  SaUi»t*»  tqqih  ftl  1 
peJl,  drove  about  the  streeta  In  his  e 
entered  the  theatre,  made  (tKi-avaUoeir 
nnder  the  rery  eyes  of  the  Duei^eM  of 
Berry,  and  saw  a  thief  whom  the  lava  had 
caught  white  he  was  stealing  a  par»p,  al 
which  wo  laughed,  and  remarkea  that  In- 
iquity is  sooner  or  lat»r  diacovered.  I  hafv 
seen  his  cabinets  of  natural  hiatoij,  mlnii^ 
alogy,  and  antiques,  and  also  the  borders 
of  C^cenj'f  diniug'liall  esquisitely  |)&int«l 
with  a  delicacy  inimitable  or  unlmitated* 

To  aU  these  gifts,  M.  Ch nnitcss  tlioso 

of  A  good  Christian  ;  he  turns  all  his 
studies  and  discoveries  to  advantage  for 
thefaith.and  pr-.v.^  tL^*  *^w.t>.^..  r.,ui  fV.itj,^ 
geology  and  0  If 

you  think  me  V    ^  <  -■  v  rnal 

I've  seen  Paris,  and  that  IVrid  i 
one's  wits ;  however,  most  of  ihtsj 
acquired  in  the  neighborhood  of  j 
ques. 

TO  ICLLE.  ICAJltB  DE  GC^tN. 

Neykrs,  Jannajy  iV 
We  retom  to  Paris  early  in  Jsnu»rr, 
and  shall  be  Introduced  to  the  gmnd 
of  the  world.    Hitherto  I  have  known C 
amiable,  pretty  simplicity ;  now  i 
oneases,  duchesses,  princesaea,  and  m  i 
clever  people  as  I  choose.     U  will  m 
me  like  a   picture-galler  '  •   la 

flnds  no  place  among  SU'  aria 

the  eouL  God  and  tno  wt/i  i.i  vn  -  ui-i  egrce- 
Ah  me !  how  little  they  think  of  he»rcfl 
amid  all  this  rash  and  sparkle  t  So  »p_ 
my  friend,  who  knows  the  world  aad  I 
detached  from  it. 

M»  d'Aurevilly,  in  his  tmpubltfb' 
remuiiftccnces  of  Mile,  de  Guikiii,g»'^ 
a  graphic  descripiion  of  ht*r  as  abci 
pearcd  in  the  Parisian  worldi  ] 
uo  doubt  she  was  gubjecied  ta  i 
scrutiny  fts  the  sidter  of  the 
and  gifted  Maurice  de  Guerin. 

"AV^e  can  affirm;'   he  eai^,  "i^* 
never  did  creature  of  worldly  i 
tious  apjieai'  to  ua  so  »weet  an  J -I 
as  this  ciiarming  fawn,  rcai'ed 
Genevieve  among  f€i9tours*    . 

**  Drawn  from  her  count - 
brouglit  in  Btate  like  a  |i) 
the  iiiiinaihitiug  light  of  lUfKl! 
came  without  embarrasstneat  4 
wardness*  with  a  chaste,  patricSttol 
possesfiion,   that  showcwl   in  spate 
fortune's  wrouga  for  what  das*  ifl*^ 
ciely  she   was   bora.     Without  «^ 
having  been  there,  ^hc  tvas  #*m4i*J 
Saini  Gfttnmn*    Byron  tclb  twiltfe^ 
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be  witnessed  the  introduc- 
I  Edgeworth  into  London 
that  she  made  him  think 
)eans.  But  the  country 
Sajla  was  the  descendant 
it  falcon-bearers  who  ap- 
lediseyal  chronicles,  gloved 
n,  corseleted  with  ermine, 
a  train.  •  .  This  was 
mired,  this  was  what  im- 
world,  astonished  at  her 

wonder  at  them.  If,  in 
such  a  woman,  I  dared  to 
ssion  debased  to  theatrical 
imes,  I  should  saj  that  she 
access  wherever  she  went, 
jpered  together  about  her 
Kpression  and  the  feeling 
ler  letters ;  but  no  one  of- 
3  prying  importunities  so 
joken  sometimes  for  hom- 
did  not  call  her  interest- 
ig,  as  the  world  says,  pat- 
l  check  with  its  awkward, 
:d.  They  respected  her. 
•eatcd  her  as  a  woman  of 
r  that  is  what  it  holds  in 
m;  but  she  knew  that  she 
She  knew  that  there  was 
aning  in  the  world's  Ian- 
escaped  her,  as  she  said 
?r  accent  in  a  letter,  but  ' 
tr  would  have  guessed  it 
r?  Excepting  now  and 
ing  swallow-glance,  pierc- 
try  and  seeking  the  wall 
covered  with  honeysuckle 
•t,  who  would  have  doubt- 
ranquil  maiden  was  a  wo- 
'orld,  capable  of  pleasing 
ng  it  too,  had  she  thought 
while  ?     . 

u^rin  liad  one  of  those  im- 
at  are  easy  to  live  with. 

offend  common  people, 
e,  coarse  souls  to  whom 
stinction  causes  terrible 
10  push  theur  way  every- 

in  the  country.  They 
I  their  rough  touch  this 
rith  its  vaporous  shades, 
tly  as  the  mock  ivory 
leir  card-tables.  Though 
resemble  a  sphinx,  this 
vou  III.    81 


lovely  maiden  with  her  lingering  smile, 
there  was  perhaps  in  her  placid  regu- 
larity the  immovability  of  the  sphinx, 
and  immobility  suits  all  things.  It 
lends  a  mystery  to  nature,  and  takes 
from  human  beings  the  puppet-liko 
gesticulation  that  ever  mars  the  lof^ 
Sidera  Vtdtum. 

And  now  we  will  return  to  Eugenie's 
letters,  dated  once  more  from  Paris, 
where  she  was  staying  with  the  Baron- 
ess do  Maistre,  and  seeing  the  world 
in  a  more  brilliant  light  than  in  her 
visits  to  the  Rue  Cherche-Midi,  and  at 
the  house  of  "Auguste  and  Fclicit^;" 
but  it  never  dazzled  Jier  eje»,  no  mat- 
ter how  brightly  it  shone  and  glittered. 

TO  IC.  DE  OU£SIK. 

Pabis,  Jan.  20, 1839. 

You  have  had  a  line  from  me  ahnofit 
every  daj^dear  papa,  but  I  will  write  more 
at  length  to-day. 

The  good  General  called  here  as  soon  as 
he  heai3  of  mv  return  from  Nevers ;  but  to 
tell  the  truth  nis  visits  are  not  entirely  for 
me,  for  he  finds  Caroline  so  pleasing,  that 
I  tliink  our  Indian  has  her  foil  share  of  the 
kind  old  gentleman's  friendship.  Oi^  day 
he  came  when  she  was  dressing  a  doll  in 
Indian  fashion,  for  the  little  De  Maistres, 
and  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  insisted 
on  working  himself,  and  wished  to  stay  till 
the  end  of  the  toilette,  which  was  unluck- 
ily interrupted  by  visitors.  The  Marquis 
left  us,  but  Garo  wrote  to  him  the  next  day 
that  the  Indian  lady  was  ready,  and  would 
be  charmed  to  be  presented  to  him,  so 
the  good  man  came,  passed  the  afternoon 
with  us,  and  offered  to  take  us  to-day  to 
M.  Aquado's  museum  of  painting.  We 
shall  go,  for  it  is  said  to  be  very  bcMiutlful, 
and  sSterward  we  are  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  Palais  RoyaL  There  is  nothing  we 
may  not  expect  of  the  good  Marquis,  and 
we  owe  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Palche- 
rie,  who  has  already  received  my  acknow- 
ledgments. I  send  a  package  to  Kayssac 
with  this  one. 

We  have  no  want  of  friends  in  Paris, 
dear  papa.  How  can  I  sav  enough  of  the 
perfect  family  I  have  just  left,  who  are  un- 
tiring in  their  friendships  and  kindness  1 
I  am  engaged,  to  go  to-morrow,  Saturday, 
to  a  large  and  elegant  party  at  M.  de  Neor 
ville's,*  but  I  shall  give  up  my  place  to 
Eran,  who  will  go  with  Mme.  de  Maistie. 
There  will  be  a  sort  of  reUnion  of  beau- 
ties of  every  country — English,  German, 
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SmlsIsIi,'  and  the  lovelj  *  ftmbtLmadren 
from  the  United  States.  'TwUI  be  a 
prettT  sight  for  anjone  irlio  Ukea  society* 
oat  I  lefose  as  ofteivaa  poeiible*  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  going  to  M.  de  Neu- 
villc'e,  for  he  has  b&en  so  gmcioiis  to 
Erembort.  I  have  seen  the  BaxYMioM  de 
Vaux,  Henry  Vth's  Joan  of  Arc,  who, 
Im  1830.  aaked  an  officer  of  the  Rojal 
Uuanl  to  rout  Philip,  hereelf  and  her 
iword  at  their  head.  Bhe  is  a  man^ 
woman  in  figure  and  energy.  Now  she  is 
devoted  to  Uod,  vialting  priaona  and  ax- 
hortiog  those  who  are  condemned  to  deatli. 
With  all  this  she  has  a  charming  simpli- 
city. I  am  to  raako  other  acquaintances, 
Trhom  I  fiVi&ll  describe  to  you.  All  this 
does  not  prevent  my  tb  inking  of  Le  Cay  la 
▼eiy,  very  often,  and  longing  impatiently 
for  the  month  of  May  ; — I  shall  go  with 
Erembert  at  the  banning  of  Lent  if  I  can. 
Mmffs.  de  Maistre  and  de  St.  Marie  beg  to 
be  remembered  to  you.  **  Thvy  think  Caro 
charming,  as  fascinating  as  possible,"  said 
Henriette,  and  indeed  she  was  radiant  the 
evening  they  saw  her.  She  is  prettier 
than  l^fore  her  marriage,  and  she  is  an 
excellent  little  wife,  as  devoted  to  Maurice 
as  he  is  to  her.  They  are  happy,  and  Mau- 
rice Is  most  exemplary  ;  a  hundred  limes 
bstter  than  last  year,  as  he  saye  liimseLC 
His  conftdence  in  me  is  unchanged  and  we 
talk  very  intimately  ;— he  longs  to  nee  you, 
and  ^  thinks  very  often  of  Miroi  ; — we 
shall  all  bo  glad  to  meet  at  l^e  Cay  la  Sa- 
turday I  shall  think  of  yon,  Mlmi,  at  St* 
Thomas  Aquinas' ,  where  we  are  to  bear 
I'Abb^  Dupanloup,*  who  Is  also  to  give 
the  Lenten  instructions.  There  is  no 
lack  of  teaching  in  Paris,  but  the  well 
taught  are  very  rare  ; — the  more  one  sees 
of  the  world,  the  more  glaring  appears 
the  Ignorance  of  essential  things.  Socur 
dTversen  comes  now  and  then  to  see 
us;    she   has    mentioned    to    mo    Mme. 

L ,  who  would  like  to  know  us,  but 

we  know  BO  many  people  already,  that 
IVe  lost  all  desire  for  new  acquaintances. 
Oar  whole  time  slips  away  in  dressing 
and  receiving  or  making  visits,  so  that 
one  can  hardly  read  or  work  at  all.  The 
Lastics  have  been  here,  Mme.  Uenaudidre, 
the  Harrys,  an  English  family  who  like 
Maurice  very  much,  and  an  infinity  of 
other  people' whom  I  do  not  know  even 
by  name.  Then  the  De  Maistres  and  the 
acquaintances  they  make  for  me  ; — ^you  see 
I  have  more  than  I  ne«d. 

Oh  I  how  I  shall  rest  at  Le  Cayla.  I 
shall  feel  the  contrast  so  much,  pasBing 
frum  the  whirlwi  nd  of  Paris  to  the  calm  of 
the  fields,  from  the  rolling  of  carrisges  to 
the  little  rumble  of  carts,  from  Paris  nois- 
es to  the  nark  ling  of  our  hens  ; — ii  all 
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seems  to  me  rerj  charming  withotif  tliiiik' 
Ing  of  vou  and  Mimi  , — bow  I  longtokl^ 
you  I  iTiey  treat  me  very  well  hms,  and 
I  am  spoiled  by  everybody.  My  health  la 
good,  so  don't  be  anxious  about  me.  Haw 
does  Winter  treat  you  in  the  now  pftrhirT 
Better  no  doubt  than  it  did  in  the  limlL 
"  Is  Wolff  banished  from  the  parooet  V 
Maurice  asks.  Passing  from  panor  to 
kitchen,  tell  me  how  Si  our  people  arc 
I'm  sorry  about  the  partridge. 

Hay  0th. — We  hi&rd  M.  do  Ravign«a 
Sunday  at  Notre  Dame  It  is  curious  1o 
see  this  assemblage  of  men,  a  si*a  of  people 
overflowing  the  immense  cathedral  to  list 
en  to  one  voice — but  such  a  \-oioe  1  From 
time  to  time  some  stricken  eonl,  some 
young  man  in  doubt  or  convicfmn  iu^^ 
the  orator  as  a  confessor.      T'  -y 

rush  to  see  plays,  and  Mile.  Uu  .>*4 

at  least  as  ^"eat  a  crowd  to  the  lhi«4nj  Si 
M.  de  R.  does  to  the  cathedral.  Vm  not 
surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  CWtrdi 
abjut  this  young  murvl.  Bhe  is  nglj. 
though,  at  least  so  I  am  told  by  those  vis 
have  seen  her  olT  the  stage.  Alas  I  Ha 
profanity  of  my  words  in  Lent  I 

TO  M.  DE  UUibtlH. 

Pailis,  March  snd  April,  IS39. 

Tills  bit  of  a  letter*  will  tell  yon.  diftS* 
papa,  that  I  sm  with  my  poor  inTsUA 
friend,  waiting  for  M.   Dupanlonn,  i  ~  ^* 
that  catching  sight  of  an  Ink-stand,  I 
going  on  with  my  writing  at  the  cif«« 
of  the  sacristy.     But  I  will  put  a 
the  box  for  my  ink,  and  my  papctr  tm, 
I  mean  to  steal  a  sheet  to  go  with  Ilia 
if  we  are  left  alone  long  enough.    H<^ 
and  then  a  peaceable  abbe  or  sa 
passes  through,  glancing  at  as,  and  loq>iri>l^ 
nither  astonish^  at  my  ofiice  Impwvta^^^ 
in  the  sacristy.   But  M.  D.'s  name  protog^^? 
us,  and  we  need  only  mention  hhn  tof^^* 
a  safe-conduct    .     .     . 

Never  was  there  such  a  holy  week— < 
tlnual  agitation  and  running  aixiut.  J 
dillac  is  better  than  Paris  for  reeollcctl< 
but  God  is  everywhere  and  in  all  tliiaft^^ 
if  we  know  how'  to  find  llim.  Poor 
papa,  I  have  prayed  well  for  yott  fa  ^^^ 
beautiful  mnnuments  of  Notre  BUDS*  ^-^  V 
lloch,  and  others  that  we  liave  visit<^  _, 
thought  of  you  in  the  simple  little  cl»PJ*J 
of  Andilhic.  1  suppose  they  ussd  tlifi]*^^ 
eks^^l  for  the  tomb,  or  ParadiM^  m  w^^ 
call  it  here.  ^^i>. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  P>®*^^*\Li 
hi  ing  as  this  letter — Iwun,  loft,  ^"^^J 
again,  in  so  many  pkct^  ?  Now  I  ><»•* 
Maarioe*s,  after  sitting  fiv»»  h*>t»T*  f^  f^ 
portrait,  which  M.  An^  ■   '* . 

on  painting  for  you,  axi 
have  aubmitted.    Dear  t-i'a,  i«*j  n  .^ 
•elf  will  go  with  Eraa,  who  has  hd'^ 
likeDMB  taken  too,  ajid,  happier  tliiftU^ 


Da^Dreami. 
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is  to  ne  joa  andUM  yon,  and  talk  to  70a 
of  P^ris,  and  many,  manj  other  thingB. 

Mj  abaenoe  is  to  be  prolonged  more  than 
I  sapposed,  bat  how  could  I  refuse  these 
good  friends  a  request  thej  had  such  a 
right  to  aak?  They  will  be  grateful  to 
yon.  I  assare  yon. 

I  shall  bring  yon  the  little  book  of  poet- 
ry that  yon  care  for  so  much ;— It  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Count  Xavler.  which  will 
be  its  greatest  gloiy.    I  liave  been  pre- 
sented to  this  celebrated  and  charming 
man,  who  was  very  kind  and  gracious; 
he  lores  his  cousin,  and  under  her  patron- 
age I  ooold  not  but  be  wellreceived.  We 
found  him  alone  in  his  room,  reading  the 
office  of  Holy  Week  ^he  must  be  reli- 
fl^ns,  beinj;  a  worthy  brother  of  his  Bro- 
ther Joseph.    Thus  he  is  consoled  for  his 
graat  grien,  for  the  death  of  his  three 
ci^ren  at  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  same  evening,  they  took  me  to  Uie 
gnat  Valentino  concert  of  eighty  musi- 
OttiL  I  had  been  there  once  before.  There 
it  much  more  to  be  seen  here,  but  one 
niKht  ipend  a  thousand  years  in  Paris, 
>« leave  many  things  unseen.    lvalue 
note  the  knowledge  of  persons  than  of 
thiags. 


I  am  uneasy  about  your  health,  how- 
ever well  Mimi  may  take  care  of  you ; 
be  very  careful  of  yourself. 

Good-by,  dear  papa,  good-by,  dear  Mi- 
mi,  I  have  no  time  to  write  to  you.  Mau- 
rice sends  to  jMipa  M.  de  Luzerne's  reiLec- 
tions  upon  the  Gospels.    Good-by  to  all. 

1  send  a  waistcoat  to  Pierril  and  an 
apron  to  Jeanie ;  to  you  and  aU  everything 
that  can  reach  your  hearts.  Thank  M. 
Anprier  for  his  kindness,  when  you  write 
to  Maurice.  My  portrait  must  be  finished 
at  Le  Cayla,  for  I  found  it  impoesible  to 
have  a  sitting  to-day.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  you,  and  yet  good-by.  I  will  write 
to  you  from  Nevers.  Erembert  will  bo 
much  pleased  to  see  you  again ;  I  see  al- 
ready tlie  happy  day  of  arrival. 

April  2d,  in  the  evening. 

And  here  we  must  leave  Eugenie. 
Eight  days  later  she  resumed  the 
journal  at  Nevers  and  wrote  that 
wonderful  eighth  book,  so  patheticaliy 
expressive  of  the  pain  of  waiting-^ 
fit  prelude  of  the  coming  tragedj. 


From  Once  a  Week. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


Call  them  not  vain  and  false  day-dreams  we  see 
With  spirit-vision  of  our  quicker  youth ; 
Thoughts  wiser  in  the  world's  esteem  may  be 
Less  near  the  truth. 

When  against  some  hard  creed  of  life  wo  raise 
Our  single  cry  for  what  more  pure  we  deem, 
TSs  oft  the  working  out  in  later  days 

Of  some  old  dream  ! 

Dream  of  a  world  more  pure  than  that  wc  find  ^ 
Sad  18  the  wak'ning,  but  not  dull  despair, 
While  we  can  feel  that  we  may  leave  behind 
One  bright  ray  there. 

Let  us  work  up  then  to  our  young  ideal, 
Nor  weep  the  present  nor  regret  the  past. 
Till  the  Boul,  struggling  'twixt  eartlfs  false  and  real. 
Beach  heaven  at  last* 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ALEXAKDRIA.-^raG 


^  The  Bcholar  next  oomes  to  die 
more  strictly  ethical  part  of  Origeo's 
l-eaching*  The  preliminary  dialectics 
had  cleared  the  ground,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  replanted  it ;  phy^jics  mode  the 
process  more  easy,  pleusunt,  and  com- 
plete ;  but  the  great  end  of  a  philoso- 
phic life  was  etiiica.,  that  h,  the  mak- 
ing h  miui  good.  The  making  of  a 
man  good  and  virtuous  seems  novs'-a- 
flays  a  simple  matter,  as  far  a^  theory 
id  concerned,  and  so  perliaps  it  is,  if 
only  theory  and  principles  be  oonsid- 
cred  I  though  morahty  is  an  extensive 
science,  and  one  that  is  not  ino^tei'ed 
tti  an  hour  or  a  day.  But  in  Origeti's 
day  a  science  ot"  Christian  ethics  did 
not  exist.  The  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
ture and  the  voice  of  tha  pastors  was 
•sufficient,  doubtless,  for  the  guirlnncc 
ci*  the  faithful ;  but  science  is  a  difter- 
cnt  thing.  Such  a  science  is  sliad-  . 
owed  out  to  us  by  the  scholar  in  the 
record  we  are  noticing.  St.  Thomas, 
the  great  finisher  of  sciciititic  Chris- 
tian ethics,  embraces  all  virtues  un- 
der two  great  classes,  vir..^  the  theo- 
logical and  the  cardiiuil.  The  i^holc 
science  of  morality  treats  only  of  the 
seven  virtues  included  under  these 
two  divisions.  The  master's  teaching 
comprehended,  of  course,  faith,  and 
lio{)e,  and  charity ;  indeed^  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  these 
thn*e  virtues  were  \m  whole  ultimate 
object;  but  the  scholar  says  little  of 
Uiem  in  particular  just  hcc^use  of  this 
very  reason,  and  ubo  beaiuse  tli*\v 
were  bound  up  in  ihai  pi eti/  which  he 
montiona  go  often*  But  it  is  a  most 
intereetlng  fact  that  the  virtues,  and 
Ibo  cwily  virtues,  mentioned  in  the 
summary  of  Origen's  moral  teaching 
given  by  St,  Gregory,  are  pi-ecisely 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  prudence, 
justice,  ^  fortitude>    and     temperance. 


The  classification  dAte§Y  of 
from  the  Stoics,  but  the  circu; 
that  the  framework  laid  don 
father  iu  the  beginning  of  t] 
century  was  used  and  coropl 
another  fatlier  in  the  thirti^nt 
the  early  father  an  n  ' 
to  be  considered  the  foi 
ian  ethics.  And  here  uc  J 
hands  on  one  of  the  earli<*st  ii 
of  heathen  philov^ophy  being  i 
hew  wood  and  carry  water  fpi 
tian  theology.  The  division 
tues  was  a  goo^l  one  ;  all  the 
pretended  to  teach  it ;  but  the 
tive  boast  and  triumph  of  the 
tian  teacher  was  tlmt  be  t.au^ 
prudence,  true  justice,  fortitux: 
temperance,  **not  such,"  sa 
scholar,  **  as  the  other  philrw 
leach,  and  espeeially  the  za 
who  arc  strong  and  great  in 
he  not  only  talked  about  the 
but  exhorted  us  to  practise 
and  lie  exliorted  us  by  wlmt 
far  more  than  by  what  he 
And  here  the  scholar  takes  I  be 
tunily  of  recording  his  upuiiai 
"  the  other**  phih>sopher8,  noffj 
has  liad  a  course  of  Origefl" 
He  first  apologize-S  to  then 
ing  their  feelings.  He  says  ihl 
Bonally,  he  has  no  ill-wUl  i 
tht^m,  but  he  plainly  leUs  tbc3 
things  have  come  to  such  fl 
through  their  conduct.,  that*  tl» 
name  of  philo.sophy  b  laogli 
And  he  goes  on  to  devtJop  wl 
peared  to  bun  the  vcrj 
their  faults,  viz;,  tt>o  muc' 
nothing  but  talk.  Tlielr 
like  a  widely-extetided  rac( 
set  foot  in  it,  aiid  you  can 
out  U'jr  go  on,  but  stick  fast  ti 
tierl»h.  Or  it  is  like  a  iliicki 
the  travcnir  whn  ocioe 
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t  has  no  chance  of  ever  getting 
:  to  the  open  fields  and  the  light 
laj,  but  gropes  about  backward 
forward,  first  trying  one  patli,  then 
her,  and  finding  thej  all  lead 
ler  in,  until  at  last,  wearied  and 
erate,  be  sits  down  and  dwells  in 
forest,  resolving  that  the  forest 
I  be  bis  world,  since  all  the  world 
la  to  be  a  forest.  This  is,  per- 
i,  one  of  the  most  graphic  pictures 

given  of  the  state  of  mind,  so 
Icial,  so  unsatisfied,  and  yet  so 
saffident,  brought  about  by  a  spe- 
9  heathen  philosophy,  and  the 
!t  <^  enlightened  reason  destitute 
revelation.  The  scholar  cannot 
hten  the  strength  of  his  descrip- 
by  going  on  to  compare  it,  in  the 
1  place,  to  a  labyrinth,  but  the 
parison  brings  out  two  striking 
urea  well  worthy  of  notice.    The 

is,  the  innocent  and  guileless 
.  of  the  whole  concern  from  the 
ide ;  ^  the  traveller  sees  the  open 
V  and  in  he  goes,  suspecting  noth- 
'  Once  in,  he  sees  a  great  deal 
tdmire,  (and  this  is  the  second 
t  in  the  labyrinth-simile ;)  he  sees 
very  perfection  of  art  and  ar- 
;€ment,  doors  after  doors,  rooms 
in  rooms,  passages  leading  most 
nioasly  and  conveniently  into 
r  passages ;  he  sees  all  this  art, 
Ires  the  architect,  and — thinks  of 
g  out.  But  there  is  no  going  out 
lim;  he  is  fast.  All  the  artifice 
ingenuity  he  has  been  admiring 
^  been  expended  for  the  express 
KMe  of  keeping  in  for  ever  those 
ah  people  who  have  been  so  un- 
^  as  to  come  in  at  the  open  door. 
^T  there  is  no  lab^nrinth  so  hard  to 
id,"  sums  up  the  scholar,  ^no 
1  80  deep  and  thick,  no  bog  so 
k  and  hopeless,  as  the  language 
<mie  of  these  philosophers."  In 
language  we  recognize  another  of 
he  characteristic  feelings  of  the 
"-the  feeling  of  profound  dis- 
>  for  the  highest  teachings  of 
ibenisin  from  £e  moment  the  soul 
hes  a  ray  of  the  light  of  the  Gos- 

Ib  Or^gen's  school  the  confines 


of  the  receding  darkness  skirted  the 
advancing  kingdom  of  light,  and  those 
that  sat  in  the  darkness  to-day  saw  it 
leaving  them  to-morrow,  and  far  be- 
hind them  the  morrow  after  that ;  and 
all  the  time  the  great  master  had  to 
be  peering  anxiously  into  the  dark- 
ness to  see  what  souls  were  nearest 
the  light,  and  to  hold  out  his  hand  to 
win  them  too  into  the  company  of 
those  that  were  already  sitting  at  his 
feet  In  such  days  as  those,  sharp 
comparisons  between  heathen  wisdom 
and  the  light  of  Christ  must  have 
been  part  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  catechumens  of  the  great  school 
lived  and  breathed ;  there  was  a  real- 
ity and  interest  in  them  such  as  can 
never  be  again.  And  yet  the  master 
was  no  bigot  in  his  deaJings  with  the 
Greek  philosophies.  "He  was  the 
first  and  the  only  one,"  sajrs  his  schol- 
ar, *<  that  mode  mo  study  the  philoso- 
phy of  Greece." '  The  scholar  was  to 
reject  nothing,  to  despise  nothing,  but 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  range  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy and  poetry;  there  was  only 
one  class  of  writers  he  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  and  those  were 
the  atheists  who  denied  God  and 
God's  providence;  their  books  could 
only  sully  a  mind  that  was  striving 
afker  piety.  But  his  pupils  were  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  no  school  or  party, 
as  did  the  mob  of  those  who  pretend- 
ed to  study  philosophy.  Under  his 
guidance  they  were  to  take  what  was 
true  and  good,  and  leave  what  was 
false  and  bad.  He  walked  beside 
them  and  in  front  of  them  through 
the  labyrinth ;  he  had  studied  its 
windings  and  knew  its  turns ;  in  his 
company,  and  with  their  eyes  on  his 
"  lofty  and  safe"  teaching,  his  scholars  . 
need  fear  no  danger. 

This  brief  analysis  of  part  of  St. 
Gregory's  remarkable  oration  will 
serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  Origen's 
method  of  treating  his  more  learned 
and  cultivated  converts,  of  whom  we 
know  he  had  a  very  great  many.  It 
will  also  have  admitted  us,  in  some 
sort,  into  the  interior  of  his  school, 
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and  let  tifl  hear  the  qotatwn  in  dekite 
and  the  matters  that  were  of  grcatt-gt 
interest  in  tbat  most  influential  centre 
of  Christian  teaching.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  deal  directly  with  theology,  or 
with  tlioae  great  controversies  whiih 
Origen,  in  a  manner,  rendered  pos- 
sible for  his  pupils  and  successors  of 
the  next  century.  The  scholar,  in- 
deed, does  go  on  now  lo  speak  of  his 
theological  teachings ;  hut  he  describes 
rather  his  manner  than  his  matter, 
and  rather  the  salient  points  of  cha- 
racteristic gifta  than  the  details  of  his 
dogmatic  ays  tern,  Aa  this  is  precisely 
our  own  object  in  these  notes,  we  need 
only  say  tliut  St.  Gregory^  in  the  con- 
cluding ]tAgcH  of  his  Hire  well  discourse, 
Bufficicnily  proves  that  tlie  great  end 
and  object  of  all  philosophic  teaching 
and  intellectual  discipline  in  the  school 
of  his  master  wa.^  faith  and  practical 
piety.  To  teach  his  hearers  the  great 
iirat  cause  was  his  mo.st  cart-ful  and 
earnest  task.  His  instructions  about 
God  were  so  full  of  knowledge  and  so 
carefully  prepared  that  the  scholar  is 
at  a  loss  how  to  describe  them*  His 
explanations  of  the  prophets,  and  of 
Holy  Scripture  generally,  wcrt^  83 
wonderful  that  he  seemed  to  bo  the 
friend  and  inteqircter  of  the  WonL 
The  soul  that  tlursled  for  knowledge 
went  away  from  him  rf^frt^nhed,  and 
the  hard  of  heart  and  the  unbe- 
lieving could  not  listen  to  liira  without 
both  understanding,  and  believing,  and 
making  submission  lo  God*  '*  It  was 
no  otherwise  tlian  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  spoke 
thus,**  says  his  disciple,  "  for  the  pro- 
phets and  the  interpreters  of  the  pro- 
phets have  necessarily  the  sarai;  help 
from  above,  and  none  can  understand 
a  prophet  unless  by  the  same  spirit 
when'in  the  prophet  spoke*  This 
greatest  of  gifts  and  this  splendid  des* 
tiny  he  &ecnied  to  have  rcc*nved  from 
God,  that  he  should  be  iht*  interpreter 
of  God's  worib  to  men,  that  he  should 
understand  tlie  tliinp  of  God,  as 
Uiough  he  heard  them  from  God'w  own 
mouth,  atid  that  Ihruugh  him  men 
ahould  bo  brought  to  Iblen  and  obey.** 


COOl-       ' 


Two  little  indlcatioae  of  what  me  \ 
call  the  sidrit  of  Origen  arc 
found  in  this  address  of  hiA 
The  first  is  the  great  value  he 
upon  purity  as  the  only  means  i 
riving  at  the  knowledge  and 
munion  of  God.  We  know  wh^  a 
watchword  this  **  union  with  God^  wm 
among  the  [wpularphilosopberBof  tb« 
day.  To  attain  to  it  was  the  end  of  aD 
the  Xeo- Platonic  asceticism.  Jt ' 
Origen*s  great  end  as  well ;  but 
taught  that  purity  alone  and  t '  ^ ^ 
gation  of  the  passions  by  if 
God  will  avail  to  lead  the  soni  i 
and  that  no  amount  of  exter 
finement  or  absiinence  from  gro^ 
will  suffice  to  make  the  soal  pim  I 
tlic  sight  of  God.  The  secnnd  is,  f 
devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Son,  ( 
ever-blessed  Word  of  God. 
whole  oralimi  of  the  scholar  tnkejt  th 
form  of  a  thanksgiving  to  '*  the  Most* 
and  Saviour  of  our  souls,  the  fir 
born  Word,  the  maker  and  ruler  o^^i 
all  things,'*  He  never  misses  an  op 
portunily  all  through  it  of  buralinj 
into  eloquent  love  to  that  "  Prtnae  < 
the  universe ;"  he  cannot  fyrjkUe  hi 
master  without  first  praising  hiro, 
a^cribt!  anything  to  the  [XJvvers  of  t 
earthly  tt^aeher  without  referring 
first  of  all  to  the  heavenly  Giver, 
had  learned  this  fnjm  Or ig<' 
decessorl  unconsciously  cer; 
ia  will  and  in  spirit,  of  anuiher  Alt- 
andrian,  the  gnat  AthftTin^in^. 
hei*e  again  eri*<jr  was  ^ 
trutlu  for  unless  the  G  m 

Neo-Platonista  had  been  at  that  ^ 
time  theorizing  about  their  deitiian 
and  their  emanationSt  we  should  p^ 
bably  have  missed  the  tender  devotioo 
and  repeated  homage  lo  the  etito'*'  ] 
Word  which  we  find  in  the  wonl»  " 
Origen  and  Ins  disciple* 

Theodore,  or  Gregory,  as  he  b^ 
been  named  in  baptism,  hml  to  tltffl' 
his  master  and  to  praise  him,  n^^  ■* 
had,  monxiver,  to  say  how  Mirrf  7 
was  to  leave  him,     11  •  'I"" 

speech  with  the  expn  li  1*! 

grets.     He  is  afra  f  thcgt*" 

teaching  he  has  p  lubceo^ 
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:  thrown  away  upon  him. 
prudent,  he  is  not  just, 
jrate,  he  has  no  fortitude, 
own  native  imbecility  I 
ic  master  has  given  him 
lim  love  all  these  virtues 
:hat  knows  no  bounds ; 
ide  him  love,  over  and 
11,  that  virtue  which  is 
inning:  and  their  consum- 
blesscd  virtue  of  piety, 
ad  love  of  Grod.  And 
ig  him,  he  seems  to  be 
den  full  of  useful  trees 
ruits,  full  of  green  grass 
unshino.  And  he  therc- 
}  himself,  at  considerable 
'  first  parents  banished 
3.  "  I  am  leaving  the 
i  going  back  to  the  earth 
[  came ;  and  I  shall  eat 
ays,  and  till  earth — ^an 
produce  me  nothing  but 
rs  now  that  it  is  depriv- 
and  excellent  tending." 
X)  liken  himself  to  the 
and  yet  he  finds  himself 
I,  for  he  is  going  away 
ing  tlie  "  due  portion  of 
i  leaving  behind  every- 
and  cares  for  Again, 
)e  one  of  that  band  of 
58  that  hung  up  their 
rillows  and  wept  beside 
Babylon.  "  I  am  going 
;rusalem,"  he  says,  "  my 
ere  day  and  night  the 
ng  announced,  where  are 
canticles  and  mystic 
i  a  light  brighter  than 
upon  us  as  we  discuss 
of  Grod,  and  where  our 
ack  in  the  night  visions 
occupied  us  in  the* 
eaving  this  holy  city, 
seems  to  breathe  every- 
ng  into  a  land  of  exile : 

0  singing  for  me ;  even 
flute  will  not  be  my 

ly  harp  is  hung  on  the 

1  shall  be  working  by 
d  making  bricks;  the 
nber  I  shall  not  be  al- 
;  nay,  it  may  be  that 


my  very  memory  will  play  me  false, 
and  my  hard  work  will  make  me  for^t 
them.**  The  youthful  heart,  that  has 
left  a  cloistered  retreat  of  learning 
and  piety,  where  masters  have  been 
loved,  studies  enjoyed,  and  Grod  ten- 
derly served,  will  test  these  words  by 
itself,  and  read  in  their  eloquent  paint- 
ing another  proof  that  nature  is  the 
same  to-day  as  yesterday.  Gregory 
the  wonder-worker  was  truly  a  scholar 
to  be  proud  of,  but  the  master's  pride 
umst  have  been  obliterated  in  his  emo- 
tion when  he  listened  io  such  a  de* 
scription  of  his  school  as  this. 

But  the  scholar,  after  all,  will  leave 
with  a  good  heart.  "  There  is  the 
"Word,  the  sleepless  guardian  of  all 
men."  He  puts  his  trust  in  him,  and 
in  the  good  seed  that  his  master  has 
sown  ;  perhaps  he  may  come  back 
again  and  see  him  yet  once  more,  when  < 
the  seed  shall  have  sprung  up  and  pro- 
duced such  fruits  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  nature  which  is  barren  and 
evil,  but  which  ho  prays  God  may 
never  become  worse  by  his  own  fault. 
"  And  do  thou,  0  my  beloved  master 
(cj  <piXri  KetpaXrj)  f  aviso  and  send  us  forth 
with  thy  prayer ;  thou  hast  been  our 
saviour  by  thy  holy  teachings  whilst 
we  were  with  thee ;  save  us  still  by 
thy  prayers  when  we  deparL  Give  us 
back,  0  master,  give  us  up  into  the 
hands  of  him  that  sent  us  to  thee, 
Grod ;  thank  him  for  what  has  befallen 
us ;  pray  him  that  in  the  future  he 
may  ever  be  with  us  to  direct  us,  that  he 
may  keep  his  laws  before  our  eyes  and 
set  in  our  heart  that  best  of  teachers, 
his  divine  fear.  Away  from  thee,  we 
shall  not  obey  him  as  freely  as  we 
obeyed  him  hero  Keep  praying  that 
wc  may  Gnd  consolation  in  him  for  our 
loss  of  thee,  that  he  may  send  us  his 
angel  to  go  with  us  ;  and  ask  him  to 
bring  us  back  to  thee  once  more  ;  no 
other  consolation  could  be  half  so  great.** 
And  so  they  depart,  the  two  brothers, 
never  again  to  see  their  master  more. 
Tiiey  both  became  great  bishops,  Gre- 
gory the  greatest ;  we  find  Origen  writ- 
ing to  him,  soon  afler  his  departure,  a 
letter  full  of  affectton  and  good  eoun-* 
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ael ;  and  who  can  tell  how  much  the 
teaching  of  the  cuteclust  of  Alexan- 
dria hod  to  do  with  that  wonderful  lifo 
and  nevcr-dyin^  reputation  that  distin- 
guish Gregory  Thaumaturp^us  among 
all  the  saints  of  Die  church  ? 

Origen  presided  at  Alexandria  for 
twenty  years — that  is  to  say,  from  211 
to  231.  In  the  hitter  year  he  left  it 
for  ever.  During  this  period  ho  had 
been  temporarily  ahdcnt  more  than 
once.  The  governor  of  the  Komau 
Arabia,  or  Arabia  Petnca,  had  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  the  prefect  of 
Alexandria  and  the  patriarch,  (o  beg 
that  the  catcchist  might  pay  him  a 
visit.  Wliat  he  wanted  him  for  is  not 
recorded ;  but  Potra,  tlic  capit;il  of  the 
Roman  province,  was  not  so  far  fix>ni 
the  great  road  between  Aleiuindria  and 
Palestine  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
Greek  thought  and  civilization,  and  its 
interesting  remains  of  art,  belonging 
to  this  very  period,  which  startled  mo- 
dern travellers  only  a  short  time  ])ast, 
prove  tliat  it  was  itself  no  inconsider- 
able centre  of  intellectual  cultivation. 
Wo  may,  therefore,  conjocluro  tliat  his 
errand  was  i)hilosophical,  or,  in  other 
words,  religious. 

The  second  time  that  Orlgen  was 
absent  from  Alexandria  was  for  a  some- 
what longer  space.  Tlic  emperor  Car- 
acallo,  after  murdering  his  brother  and 
indulging  in  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
in  nil  parts  of  the  world  from  Rome  to 
Syria,  had  at  last  arrived,  with  his 
troubled  conscience  and  his  well-bribed 
legions,  at  Alexandria.  The  Alexan- 
drians, it  is  well  known,  had  an  irre- 
flistiblc  tendency  to  give  nicknames. 
Carocalla's  career  was  open  to  a  few 
epithets,  and  the  unfortunate  *^  men  of 
Macedon'^madc  merry  on  some  salient 
])oints  in  the  character  of  the  emperor 
and  his  motlier.  Tliey  had  better  have 
lield  their  tongues,  or  pluckcil  them 
out ;  for  in  a  fury  of  vengeance  he  let 
loose  his  bloodtliirsty  bands  on  the 
city.  How  many  were  skin  in  that 
awful  visitation  no  one  ever  knew ;  the 
dead  were  thrown  into  trenches,  and 
hastily  covered  up,  uncounted  and  un- 
reooraed.    The  spectre-liaunted  em- 


peror took  special  vengeam 
institutions  and  professors  of 
It  would  seem  that  he  de 
great  part  of  the  buildings  c 
seum,  and  put  to  death  or  ba 
teachers.  As  for  the  studei! 
the  whole  youth  of  the  city 
gether  into  the  grmnnsium 
dercd  them  to  be  &rmed  int 
cedonian  phalanx*'  for  his 
grim  retort,  in  kind,  for  thei 
tries  at  his  expense.  Origc 
fore  this  storm.  Had  he 
he  was  far  too  well  known  nc 
been  safe  fo/iin  hour.  Doul 
dicnce  made  him  conceal  hii 
escape.  lie  took  refuge  in  C 
Palestine,  where  the  bishop, 
octistus,  received  him  with  t 
honor ;  and,  though  he  was 
a  Liyman,  made  him  preac 
church,  wliich  ho  had  neve 
Alexandria.  TMien  the  ti 
Egypt  had  gone  by,  Dcmetr 
for  him  to  come  back.  He 
and  resumed  the  duties  of  \m 

AfliT  this  ho  took  cither  o 
other  journeys.  He  was 
Greece,  and  visited  Athens, 
ters  from  his  bishop,  to  refut 
and  confirm  the  Christi:m  reli 
also  stayed  awhile  at  the  grc 
Foe  of  Antioch. 

On  his  journey  to  Greece 
been  onlained  priest  at  Csrsar 
friend  St.  Theootistus.  ^^'he 
turned  to  Alexandria,  about 
231,  Demetrius,  the  patrif 
pleivsed  to  be  exceedingly  iuc 
his  ordination.  We  c^iunot  g 
controversy  here ;  wc  need 
that  a  synod  of  bishops,  sumi 
the  patriarch,  decreed  that 
leave  Alexandria,  but  retain  1 
hood ;  which  seems  to  show 
thought  hojiad  better  leav< 
sake  of  peace,  though  they  • 
recognize  any  canonical  fai 
they  had,  tliey  would  have  i 
or  degraded  him.  Dcmctriu 
assembled  anothci'  synod  si 
later,  and  did  degrade  and  c 
nicate  him.  But  by  this  tiz 
had  left  Alezandriay  neTer 
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quietly  living  at  Cssarea, 
not  pronounce  sentence  in  a 
',  has  occupied  so  many  learn- 
but  we  dare  confidently  say 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  Ori- 
avo  been  knowingly  in  the 
We  must  now  follow  bim  to 

le   Levantine  merchantman, 

by  swarthy  Greeks  or  Sy- 

trying   to    make    Beyrout, 

3  driven  by  a  north  wind 
y  miles  further  along  the 
he  southwest,  she  might  pos- 
l  herself,  at  break  of  day,  in 

a  strange-looking  harbor. 
>uld  be  a  wide  semi-circular 
buildings,  or  what  had  once 
Idings ;  there  would  be  a 
promontory,  crowned  with  a 

ruins ;  there  would  be  the 
)f  a  splendid  pier ;  and  there 
rows  of  granite  pillars  lying 
lurricane  had  come  off  the 
blown  them  bodily  into  the 

Arab  or  two,  in  their  white 
)thes,  would  be  grimly  look- 
t  them,   on  some  prostrate 

and  a  stray  jackal,  caught 
sing  sun,  would  be  scamper- 
ome  hole  in  the  ruins.  Our 
man  would  have  come  upon 
s  left  of  Caesarea  of  Pales- 
she  did  not  immediately 
sail  to  Jaffa,  or  back  to  Bey- 
would  not  be  because  the 
s  not  look  ghostly  and  dis- 
igh.  And  yet  it  was  once 
est  port  on  that  Mediterra- 
flt,  and  far  more  important 
»r  Jaffa,  Acre,  Sidon,  or  even 
DOW,     It  owed  its  celebrity 

the  Great.  Twelve  years 
and  the  expenditure  of  vast 

money,  made  the  ancient 
>tratonis  worthy  to  be  re- 
1  Csesarea,  in  honor  of  Cas- 
iistas.     Its   great  pier,  con- 

4  granite  blocks  of  incredible 
ded  at  once  dwelling-places 
ilries  for  the  sailors  and  a 
»lumned  promenade  for  the 
citizens.  The  half-circle  of 
,  all  of  polished  granite,  that 


embraced  the  sea  and  the  harbor, 
and  terminated  in  a  rocky  promon- 
tory on  cither  side,  shone  far  out  to 
sea,  and  showed  conspicuous  in  the 
midst  the  great  temple  of  Caesar, 
crowned  with  statues  of  Augustus 
and  of  the  Roman  city.  An  agora, 
a  prsetorium,  a  circus  looking  out  to 
sea,  and  a  rock-hewn  theatre,  were 
included  in  Herod's  magnificent  plans, 
and  fittingly  adorned  a  city  that  was 
to  become  in  a  few  years  the  capital 
of  Palestine.  We  see  its  importance 
even  as  early  as  the  days  immediate- 
ly after  Pentecost,  It  was  here  that 
the  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  faith, 
in  the  person  of  Cornelius  the  centu- 
rion, a  commander  of  the  legionaries 
stationed  at  Caesarea.  His  house, 
three  hundred  years  later,  was  turned 
into  a  chapel  by  St.  Paulo,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  recognizable  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write.  It  was 
here  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  planned 
the  apprehension  of  St,  Peter  and 
the  execution  of  St.  James  the  Great- 
er; and  it  was  in  the  theatre  hero 
that  the  beams  of  the  sun  shone  up- 
on his  glittering  apparel,  and  the  peo- 
])le  saluted  him  as  a  god,  only  to  sec 
him  smitten  by  the  hand  of  the  true 
God,  and  carried  to  hi^  palace  in  the 
agonies  of  mortal  pain.  St.  Paul 
was  here  several  times,  and  last  of  all 
when  he  was  brought  from  Jerusalem 
by  the  fifty  horsemen  and  the  two 
hundred  spearmen.  Here  he  was 
examined  before  Felix,  and  before 
Festus,  in  the  presence  of  King 
Agrippa,  when  he  made  his  celebrated 
speech;  and  it  was' from  the  harbor 
of  Caesarea  that  he  sailed  for  Rome 
to  be  heard  before  Csesar.  For  many 
centuries,  even  into  the  times  of  the 
crusaders,  it  continued  to  be  a  capital 
and  haven  of  great  importance.  Be- 
tween 195  and  198,  it  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  tlie  earliest  councils  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and,  as  the  see  of 
Eusebius,  the  founder  of  church  his- 
tory, and  the  site  of  a  celebrated  lib- 
rary, it  must  always  be  interesting  in 
ecclesiastical  annals.  But  perhaps  it 
would  require  nothing  more  to  make 
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it  a  place  of  note  in  our  eyes  than  Ihe 
fh4!t  that  wlien  Ongen  was  driven 
from  Alexandria,  in  231,  he  traus- 
fcfreU  to  Cicsarea  not  ibo  Alexan- 
dnan  echt>oU  it  is  tnie,  but  llic  teach- 
er whose  presence  and  Bpirit  had 
contributed  so  much  to  make  it  im- 
mortiiL 

CEDsaroa>  indeed,  was  at  that  time  a 
literary  centre  only  second  to  Alex- 
andria or  Antioch.  It  was  in  direet 
communication  with  Jerusalem  by  an 
excellent  military  road,  and  with 
Alexandria  by  a  road  that  was  longer, 
fndeei,  but  in  no  way  inferior.  It 
waa  not  far  from  Berytus  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Like  Capharnaum  and 
Prolemais,  but  in  a  yet  higher  dcgreei 
it  waa  one  o01erc»d  the  Great's  mod- 
el cities,  in  which  ho  liad  embodied 
bis  scheme  of  Grecumtu'nf^  his  coun- 
try by  the  influence  of  splendid  Greek 
art  and  overpowering  Greek  intellect. 
It  waa  aL-^o  the  metropolis  of  Pales- 
tine. St.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
gatem,  Origen's  fellow-student,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Thcoctistus, 
bishop  of  Cocsarea ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  bishops,  or  their  messengers, 
from  tlie  cities  all  along  the  coast,  as 
far  as  Antioch^  and  even  the  distant 
Cappadoeia  and  Pontus,  were  not  un- 
frequent  visitors  to  this  great  rallv- 
ing-poini  of  the  church  and  the  em- 
pire 

When  Origen,  thereforct  lef^  Alex- 
andria and  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
city  tliat  was  in  a  numnnr  the  dimin- 
ished counterpart  of  one  ho  hacl  aban- 
doned, be  did  not  find  himself  in  a 
strange  land.  St.  Theoetistus  re- 
ceived hrm  with  delight.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  journeyed  the  short 
difiiance  to  Jerusalem^  to  renew  his 
aoqiiainl*ince  with  St,  Alexander ;  and 
these  two  bishops  were  only  too  glad 
to  put  on  his  shoulders  aU  the  charges 
that  he  would  accept,  **  They  re- 
ferred to  liim,**  says  Eusebius,  "  on 
erery  occasion  as  their  master ;  they 
committed  to  him  alone  the  charge  of 
interpreiiiig  and  teaching  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  and  everything  connected  with 
pn^adilng   the  Word  of  God  in   the 
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ehnrcb.**  From  lUe  way  in  wliicli 
historian  joins  the  two  bishops  tog< 
er,  it  would  uppear  tfiat  Qesarea 
a  common  scliool  Ibr  fhe  two 
ccses,  and  a  sort  of  ecclesittstii 
seminary  whither  the  clerics  fi 
Jerusalem  eume,  as  to  a  centre  wh( 
learning  and  learned  men  waulit 
abound  nioro  than  in  ruined  and  fi 
en  -^lia*  It  is  certain*  how< 
that  Origen^  in  a  short  tiQjei 
teaching  and  writing  as  fast  as 
Alexandria*  His  name  soon 
to  di^w  scholiLTs.  Firmilian^ 
of  so  distant  a  see  as 
of  Cappadoeia,  one  of  the  most  si 
ring  minds  of  his  age^  who  had 
troversies  on  his  hands  all  round 
sea-coast  to  Carthage  in  one  direS* 
tion,  and  Rome  in  the  otheri  woiS  a 
friend  of  Tlieo<?tlstus,  It  is  possi- 
ble that  he  knew  Origen  also,  |ierhit|>i 
from  having  scon  hint  at  Alexandria, 
but  more  probubly  from  having  mi 
him  when  Origen  travel  Ud  h 
Greece.  At  M\y  rate,  he  concei 
an  enthusiastic  hkbig  for  him.  N( 
ing  would  serve  him  but  to  m 
Origen  travel  to  his  own  far-nflff 
rinco  to  teach  and  stimulate  im»U 
and  people ;  and,  not  long  atlerwa 
we  find  himself  in  Judica,  that  ii,  [ 
Ctesareat  on  a  visit  to  Ong»^n,  will 
whom  he  is  stated  to  have  r«imairM 
"  some  time/'  for  the  sake  of  **  In^tU't 
ing  himself "  in  divinity.  And, 
Eusebiiis  sums  up,  "  nv)t  only 
who  lived  in  the  same  part  of  M 
world,  but  very  many  others  frooB  t* 
tant  lancb,  lefl  thetr  country  iin4| 
flocking  to  listen  to  hUtu'*  Wef 
not  mention  here  again  the  naflifi^ 
Gregoiy  and  Athenodonis. 

The  position  now  oeetipiel  by  On- 
gen at  Cresai-ea  was,  tberefuret  ooc  «" 
the  highest  impGrtjince,  He  wi»  "^ 
longer  a  private  teacher,  or  evefl  ' 
authorized  master  teaching  in  prir*'''* 
he  wa^  no  less  than  tl)e  substin 
the  blnhop  himself.  In  the 
Chureh,  indeed,  the  custom 
no  one  but  ihe  Bishop  ev*»r  prew 
the  church  was  not  to 
OS  it  was  in  the  West  i 
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byter  did  receive  the  comniission  of 
preaching,  it  was  always  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  what  he  said  was  said 
on  behalf  of  the  pontiff,  whose  presence 
in  liis  chair  was  a  guarantee  for  its  or- 
ihodozj.  When  Origen,  therefore,  on 
the  Lord's  daj,  after  the  reading  of  the 
holj  Grospcl,  stood  forward  from  his 
place  in  the  presbyter}',  and  began  to 
expkin  either  the  Gospel  text  itself  or 
6ome  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  also  had  formed  part  of  the  li- 
turgical service,  it  was  well  understood 
that  he  was  speaking  with  authority. 
And  this  is  the  first  light  in  which  we 
should  view  his  homilies. 

It  would  be  saying  little  to  say  that 
Origen's  homilies   and  commentaries 
(for  we  need  not  distinguish  them  here) 
marked  an  era  in  the  exposition  of 
Scripture.     They  not  only  were  the 
first  of  their  kind,  but   they  may  be 
said  to  lave  created  the  art,  and  not 
^^l^'  to  have  created  it,  but,  in  certain 
^'pects,  to  have  finished  it  and  to  have 
become  like  Aristotle  in  some  of  his  trea- 
tises, at  once  the  model  and  the  quarry 
for  future  generations.  It  may  be  true, 
^  of  course  it  is,  that  he  was  not  ab- 
^lutely  the  first  to  write  expositions  of 
Sciipture.    The  splendid  eloquence  of 
Thoophilus   of  Antioch  had  already 
l^n  heard  on  the  four  Gospels,  and 
JJ**    spirit  of  interpretation  seems  to 
^ve  had  much  more  afl^iity  for  Ori- 
^n*a  own   spirit  than  for  that  of  the 
*phool  of  his  own  Antioch  two  centu- 
'J^  later.    Melito  had  written  on  the 
^Pocalypge,  but  his  direct  labors  on 
^^ipture  were  only  an  insignificant 
WJt  of  his  voluminous  works,  if^  indeed, 
JJ^y  were  not  all  rather  apologetic  and 
*^«tatory  than  explanatory.    The  Mo- 
®*ic  account  of  the  creation  had  occu- 
^^  a  few  fathers  with  its  defence 
^^Qflt  Gnostic  and  infidel.     But  we 
?^0w  from  Origen's  own  words  that 
^  had  read  and  used  ^  his  predeces- 
^^**  as  he  calls  them.    And  yet  we 
'^y  tnily  say  that  he  is  the  first  of 
^^^KBrnentators,  not  only  because  no  one 
Wot6  him  had  dared  to  undertake  the 
^bole  Scripture,  but  on  account  of  his 
>H)rel  And  regular  method.     He  is 


termed  by  one  great  authority,  Sixtus 
Senensis,  ^  almost  self-taught,"  so  lit- 
tle of  what  he  says  can  he  have  glean- 
ed from  others.  But  in  estimating  how 
mud)  Origen  owed  to  those  before  him, 
we  should  lose  a  valuable  hint  towards 
understanding  him  if  we  forgot  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  and  the  great  body 
of  tradition,  oral  and  written,  of  wliich 
the  Alexandrian  school  was  the  head- 
quarters. Wc  know  that  the  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  Philo,  two  hundred  years 
before  Clement's  time,  had  written 
wonderful  lucubrations  on  the  mystical 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Alex- 
andrian catccljctical  teachers,  catching 
and  using  the  spirit  of  the  place,  had 
always  been  Alexandrian  in  their 
Scriptural  teachings.  Clement  Iiim- 
self  had  commented  on  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures  in  his  book  called  the 
**  Ilypoty poses."  Origen  entered  into 
inheritance.  We  see  the  spirit  of  the 
time  and  place  in  those  question in<^ 
with  which,  in  his  early  years,  he  used 
to  puzzle  his  father.  The  unrivalled 
industry  that  made  him  collect  versions 
of  the  sacred  text  from  Syria,  Asia, 
and  even  the  shores  of  Greece,  must 
have  scrupulously  sought  out  and  ex- 
hausted every  source  of  information 
and  ever}'  extant  document  relating  to 
Scripture  cxposidon  that  was  at  hand 
for  him  in  his  own  city.  So  that  Ori- 
gen, though  in  one  sense  the  founder 
of  a  school,  was  really  the  culmination 
of  a  ficrios  of  learned  men,  and,  by  the 
influence  of  his  name,  made  common 
to  the  universal  church  that  know- 
ledge and  method  which  before  had 
been  confined  to  the  pupils  that  had 
listened  to  the  Catechisms. 

Although,  however,  we  may  guess, 
we  cannot  be  certain  how  progress- 
ively or  gradually  a  methodical  and 
scientific  exegesis  had  been  growing 
up  at  Alexandria ;  and  we  come  up- 
on the  commentaries  of  Origen  with 
all  the  freshness  of  a  discovery.  Be- 
fore him  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
writings  like  those  of  the  apostolic  fath- 
ers :  we  have  been  readmg  apologies 
of  the  most  wonderful  eloquence, 
whose  Greek  shames  the  rhetoricians, 
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or  wliose  Latin  has  all  the  spirit, 
earnestness,  and  tenderness  of  new 
language,  but  in  wliieli  Holy  Scripture 
18  at  the  mctt  only  eummarized  and 
held  up  to  view.  Or,  again,  we  hiivo 
been  listening  to  a  vcneral^le  prkst 
crushing  the  here  ties  with  the  word  of 
God,  or  to  a  phLloeopher  confuting 
the  Jews  out  of  their  own  mouth. 
Or,  once  more,  we  have  heard  the  pa- 
gan mtellecl  of  the  world  convinced 
that  truth  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
but  in  Jesus,  that  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  were  better  than  those  of  I  ho 
philosophers,  and  tliat  the  morality  of 
the  New  Testament  cast  far  into  the 
shade  the  saying?]  of  Socrates.  Splen- 
did ideas,  striking  apph cations,  telling 
proofs,  grand  views,  all  the^o  the 
early  fathers  found  in  holy  Scripture, 
and  all  these  they  used  in  the  exhor- 
tations, apologies,  or  refutations  thai 
were  called  for  by  the  several  necessi- 
ties of  tkeir  times.  But  sustained, 
regular  commeni-ary,  as  such,  they 
have  none,  or,  what  is  the  same  to  \x^ 
now,  none  has  come  down.  The  ex- 
planation of  words,  the  class Ification 
of  me^uiug^,  the  distinction  of  senses, 
the  answering  of  ditBculties  and  the 
solution  of  objections^ — all  tliis,  done, 
not  for  an  o<ld  portion  of  the  text 
here  and  there^  but  regularly  tfirough 
the  whole  Bible,  is  what  distinguishes 
the  labors  of  Origcn  from  tliose  of  all 
who  have  gone  before  him,  and  makes 
them  so  ijuporlant  for  all  who  shall 
come  after  him,  la  making  aixpiaint- 
ance  with  him  we  feel  that  we  have 
come  aci*os8  a  master,  with  breadth 
of  view  enough  to  handle  masses  of 
materials  in  a  scientific  way,  and  with 
learning  enough  never  to  l>e  in  want  of 
matcriab  for  his  scJence-  We  see  in  his 
Scripture  commentaries  the  pi'cssure 
di  tliree  forces  of  unequal  strength, 
but  each  of  them  of  marked  presence, 
the  traflition  of  the  church,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  great  school,  and  the  uct^-di 
of  his  own  times.  To  understand 
him  we  must  undei'stand  this  pj*ess- 
ure  under  which  he  wrote*  The  first 
two  forces  may  be  passed  over  a*  ro 
quiring   no   exphinaiiou.      We   must 


dwell  a  little  on  the  latter,  for  tjtil^ 
we  viridly  realize  the  necessltjei  l 
der  whieli  the  ChriBtiaa  teaicher  in  | 
time  hiy,  of  meeting  certain  eoe 
and  withstanding  certain  view%  ' 
hhall  be  led  to  join  in  the  cry  ^ 
who  exclaim  against  Origen'sl 
lure  exfxisition  as  partly 
partly  dangorouA, 

These  necessities  arose  from 
phenomena  that  appeared  ahnudt 
the  birth  of  Chrislranity*  and  wUk 
with  a  somewhat  wide  generalijcalk 
we  may  call  tho  Ebionite  and 
Gnostic.  No  one  can  have  look 
into  early  church  history  without! 
ing  struck  by  the  difficulty  the  chui^ 
seems  to  have  had  to  free  liorself  fn 
the  trammels  of  Judaism.  We  i 
alJude  to  St.  Paul,  and  his  Epii 
the  Galatians  and  to  the  Rom 
his  various  contentions  with^ 
and  foe  lor  the  freedom  of  the  < 
The  EpistJo  to  tho  Jfel  rcw^  wiihj 
thoroughness  of  ^ 
and  it:^  grand  styl  Ai( 

to   tlie  Judaizants,      Nay,  if 
himself  ever  had  an  cxisti^ncc,  it  BO 
more  than  probable  tliat  he  waitt«icA"l 
ing  at  Jerusalem  about  the  vzvf  tin 
at  which   the   Epistle  sccnis  to  \a^ 
been  written  and  sent,  if  8cnt,l*M 
Christian   Jews   of  that  city.    It  . 
ccTtaiu,    however,    that     Alex 
was  one  of  the   very  earliest  of  llij 
churches  which  shook  itself  fro 
marked  manner,  from   tlio   If 
of  the  law.     The  cosmoi>olitaaJ 
of  the  great  city  was  a  j«>»vrrfi 
iiral  auxihary  in  a  dr. 
was   substantially   bn 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  paston  (w  I"" 
patrian*hal   see.      The    Hebnpw_ 
meat  hardly  ever  had  such  n 
at  Alexandria  as   it  had  at  .. 
We  can  see  in  the  wrifing  of  i^ 
^lartyr,  {circa   160,)  who«e  wi^  tt- 
pericnce    of  all   the  chiirch&i  m*^ 
his    testimony   especially  %*ttluai>^  •  j 
picture  of  Christianity,  young  iiii<i**'l 
uberant,  with  ltd  face  joyously  •^J^l 
it9    destined    caroer^  and    wiili  ^J 
swalhing-band*  of  (bo  ByoAgof^ot  i?* 
ing  neglocied  bebiad  iL     JofikiB  M  ^ 
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AlexandriaQ  training,  and  among  his 
manj-sided  gifts  shone  pre-eminent 
that  intellectual  culture  which  was 
the  most  effectual  of  the  human  wea- 
pons that  beat  off  the  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism. And  m  Clement  himself  there  is 
no  trace  of  anj  narrow  formalism, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  grand,  world- 
embracing  charity,  that  can  recognize 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Lo^^os  in  all 
the  manifold  varieties  of  human  wis- 
dom and  human  beauty.  So  that 
long  before  the  time  that  Origen  suc- 
cec^d  his  master,  the  Alexandrian 
church  was  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
clinging  to  what  St.  Paul  calls  the 
"yoke  of  bondage;"  and  knew  no 
distinction  of  Jew  or  Greek.  But 
the  party  that  had  troubled  the  Apos- 
tle, and  spread  itself  through  the 
churches  almost  as  soon  as  the 
chu relies  were  founded,  was  by  no 
means  extinct,  even  at  Alexandria. 
Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Jews  had  become  scattered  all 
over  the  empire.  The  great  towns, 
such  as  Antioch,  Caesarea,  and  Alex- 
andria, each  contained  a  strong  Jew- 
ish community.  At  Alexandria  they 
were  numerous  enough  to  have  a 
quarter  to  themselves.  Now,  it  is  not 
loo  much  to  say  that  many  so-called 
Jews  and  Christians  in  Buck  a  city 
were  neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  but 
£bionites  ;  that  is,  they  acknowledged 
the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  which 
destroyed  their  genuine  Judaism,  but 
denied  his  divinity,  which  was  still 
more  fatal  to  their  Christianity.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things 
to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  are 
manifest.  The  law  was  still  good 
and  binding.  Jerusalem  was  still  the 
holy  city,  the  chosen  of  Grod,  and  the 
spmtual  and  temporal  capital  of  the 
world.  SL  Paul  was  denounced  as 
one  who  admitted  heathen  innova- 
tions attd  destroyed  the  word  of  God. 
Everything  in  holy  Scripture,  that  is, 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
scanty  excerpts  from  the  New,  which 
they  admitted,  was  to  be  understood 
m  a  rigorously  literal  sense  ;  and  the 
**  Qementines,''  once  falsely  attributed 


to  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  but  now  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  to  be  the  work  of  ati  Ebionite, 
are  the  only  writings  of  the  period  in 
which  the  allegorical  sense  is  totally 
and  peremptorily  denied.  Ebionism 
was  not  very  consistent  with  itself, 
and  the  Ebionites  of  St.  Jerome's 
time  would  hardly  have  saluted  their 
sterner  brethren  of  the  apostolic  age ; 
but  the  name  may  always  be  truly 
taken  to  typify  those  whose  views  led 
them  to  hold  to  the  "  carnal  letter'*  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  carried 
the  old  Jewish  exclusiveness  into 
Christianity.  They  considered  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Scripture  to 
have  been  written  merely  because 
their  own  history  was  so  important  in 
Grod*8  sight  that  he  thought  it  right  to 
preserve  its  minutest  record.  The 
prophecies  were  only  meant  to  glori- 
fy, to  waiTi,  or  to  terrify  themselves, 
and  had  no  message  for  the  Gentiles. 
Even  tlie  parables  and  figures  that 
occurred  in  the  imagery  of  the  in- 
spired writer  were  dragged  down  to 
the  most  absurd  and  literal  significa- 
tions. The  adherents  of  Ebionism 
were  neither  few  nor  silent  in  the 
time  of  Origen. 

But  if  the  Ebionite  party  in  Alex- 
andria, and  in  the  Church  generally, 
was  strong  and  stirring,  there  was  a 
party  not  less  important,  perhaps,  who, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  bonds  of  Judaism, 
were  in  danger  of  going  quite  as  far 
wrong  in  a  different  direction.  It  is 
always  the  case  in  a  reaction,  that 
the  returning  force  finds  it  difficult  to 
stop  at  its  due  mark.  So  it  had  been 
with  the  reaction  against  the  Ebionites, 
and  especially  at  Alexandria.  There 
was  a  body  of  advanced  Christians 
who  did  not  content  themselves  with 
not  obser^'ing  the  law,  but  went  on  to 
depreciate  it.  It  was  not  enough  for 
them  to  see  the  Old  Testament  ful- 
filled by  Jesus  Cluist,  but  they  must 
needs  show  that  it  never  had  much 
claim  to  be  even  a  preparation  and  a 
type.  It  was  full  of  frivolous  details, 
useless  records,  and  absurd  narrations 
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Who  cared  for  llie  mimUia  about 
Pharaoh's  butler,  Joseph's  coat,  or 
Tobms's  dog?  Of  what  importaDce 
to  the  world  were  the  march iDgs  and 
couiiter-iDarchings,  thcj  stupid  obstin- 
acy and  the  unsavory  morality  of  a 
few  thousand  Hebrews?  Who  waa 
interested  to  hear  how  their  prophets 
seoideil  them,  or  their  enemies  dea- 
troyed  them,  or  their  king-s  tyran- 
nized over  them  ?  How  could  it  edify 
Chrii^tians  to  know  the  number  and 
color  of  tlic  skins  of  tlie  taix'rnaeles 
or  the  names  of  tlie  masons  and 
blacksmiths  that  built  the  Temple,  or 
the  fact  that  the  Jewisli  people  con- 
siderably varied  their  carnal  piety  by 
iaten'als  of  still  more  carnal  crime 
and  idolatry  't  The  state  of  things 
represented  by  the  Old  Testament 
had  passed  away,  and  they  were  of 
no  interest  save  as  ancient  history; 
and  thereto  re  y  it  was  absurd  to  treas- 
ure up  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pro* 
pheta  as  if  they  were  anything  more, 
and  not  rather  much  less,  than  the 
rhapsodies  of  Homer  and  the  trav- 
els of  Herodotus.  In  fact — -and  to 
this  conclusion  a  considerable  parly 
came  before  long^ — the  Old  Testament 
was  certainly  not  divine  at  all ;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  Father 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  of  sotiig  other 
principle.  And  here  the  Gnostic  in- 
terest was  at  hand  with  an  oppoKune 
idea.  Who  cotdd  have  written  the 
Old  Testament  but  the  Demiurge? 
That  primary  offshoot  of  the  Divinity, 
just,  but  not  good,  (this  was  their 
distinction,)  can  never  have  been  more 
worthily  emp loved  than  in  concocting 
a  series  of  writings  in  which  there  was 
some  skill*  some  justice,  and  very  lit- 
tle goodness.  The  Demiurge  was  cer^ 
tainly  a  bandy  suggestion,  and  the  con- 
signing of  the  Old  Testament  to  his 
worknuinship  made  all  commentary 
thereon  conipressible  into  a  very  brief 
space.  Away  with  it  all,  for  a  farra- 
go of  nonsense,  lies,  and  nuisances  ! 

Of  course,  neither  of  these  parties, 
when  extremely  developed,  could  lay 
any  claim  to  Christianity,  But  the 
world  of  tlut  day  had  in  it  Ebionites 


and  Gnostir^j  of  every  degrcM*  and  erj 
changing  hue  of  error.  They 
not  unrepresented  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  Church,  Pious  Chnstians  mtg' 
be  found  who,  strong  in  filial  ftaejl 
to  their  Jewish  great-gniudfathd 
would  see  in  the  records  of  the 
covenant  nothing  but  a  mo-; 
ing  family  history,  witJi  A 
long  pedigrees  and  a  great  di.^ 
strong  language  about  the  glory 
dignity  of  the  descendants  of  I«ir 
On  the  other  hand,  equally  pl< 
Christians,  and  among  them  a  great 
majority,  perhaps,  of  the  Gentile  coai* 
verts,  would  consider  it  tin  extra vi^ 
gant  compliment  to  read  in  the  ho 
of  God  the  sayings  and  doings 
such  a  very  unworthy  set  of  people  \ 
the  Hebrews,  And  the  reui^rkali 
fact  would  be,  that  botli  these  sets  { 
worthy  Christians  would  begin  wi| 
the  same  fundamental  error,  thoug 
arriving  at  preclHcly  opposite 
sions.  That  the  Old  Te^itament 
literal  meaning,  and  no  other,  ^ 
starting-point  of  both  Ebionilc 
Gnostic  The  former  coacl 
"therefore  let  us  honor  it,  for  wo 
a  divine  race  ;'*  the  latter*  **ther 
let  us  reject  it,  for  what  are  the  Jftd 
Uius?" 

It  would  not  require  many  seotaoi 
to  prove,  if  our  object  in  iheae 
were  proof  of  any  sort,  that  ^ 
leading  idea  in  his  Scripture 
lion  is  to  look  for  the  mystical  I 
His  Tciy  name  is  a  synonym  fori 
goiy,  and  he  is  perhaps  a 
blamed  for  it  as  praised.  Bui 
blame,  when  outspoken  and  bo 
better  than  feeble  excuse ;  and  i 
tunately  not  a  few  of  the  great 
and  nan's  critics  have  imdertaken  tv> 
excuse  him  tor  having  such  » ,liAt^- 
ing  to  allegory.  The  Neo-Plal<mi«*^ 
they  say,  de4ilt  largely  in  mytl 
allegorized  everything;  somebottj 
gorized  Homer  just  about  that 
Now  Origen  was  a  Platoni^t. 
might  answer,  tliat  Origen  was 
all  a  Christian,  and  knew  but 
little  of  Pkto  till  he  vtw^  thiity 
old;   and  that  the  Grc^k 
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were  invented  bj  a  more  decorous 
generation  for  the  purpose  of  veiling 
the  grossness  of  the  popular  mjrtholo- 
fry  ;  whereas  the  Christian  allegory,  as 
introduced  by  St.  Paul,  or  indeed  by 
our  Blessed  Saviour,  was   a  spiritual 
and    mysterious    application  of  real 
fhcts.     Others,  again,  offer  the  excuse 
»  that  Pliilo  had  allegorized  very  much, 
and  Origen  admired  Fhilo.    This   is 
saying  that  allegory  was  very  usual  at 
Jl^lexandria,  as  we  have  said  ourselves 
Trben  speaking  of  St.  Clement    But 
it    ia   not  saying  why  allegory  was 
Kept  up  so  warmly  in  the  school  of 
tHe  Catechisms,  or  what  was  the  radi- 
o^l  cause  that  made  its  being  kept  up 
tlmere  a  necessity  for  the  well-beuig  of 
^be  Church.     This  wo  have  endeav- 
or^  to   state  in  the    foregoing  re- 
xxm.&rk8- 

When    Origen,    then,     announces 
lx£0    grand    principle    of     Scripture 
eiovnmentaiy,  in  the  iburth  book   of 
tb.^  De  Principiis,  we  may  be  excused 
iC*  -^e  see  in  it  the  statement  of  an  im- 
poKlant  canon,  whereby  to  understand 
ira-nA  that  he  has  written.     He  says, 
**    "Wherefore,  to  those  who  are  con- 
Txviced  that  the   sacred  books  are  not 
tl:ae  Qttorances  of  man,  but  were  writ- 
ten, ttid  made  over  to  us  by  theinspira- 
^«  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  wiU  of 
^jod  the  Father  of  all  through  Jesus 
^^Hst,  we  will    endeavor   to  point 
?**'  how  they  are  to  read  them,  keep- 
^^  the  rales  of  the  divine  and  apos- 
f^lic  caiurch  of  Jesus   ClurisL'*     This 
"   5^®  key-note  of  all  his  exposition, 
*f^^   derives  its  significance  from  the 
*^^e   of   opinions  among  those    for 
*^oni  he  wrote ;  and  a  dispassionate 
JI^PBcation  of  it  to  such  passages  as 
"r^*^  questionable  or  gratuitous  in  his 
r^*ingg,  will  explain  many  a  difficul- 
^  and  show  how  clearly  he  appre- 
^ded  the  woriL  be  had  to  do.    If 
^^  Old  Testament  be  really  the  word 
jT^ttie  Holy  Ghost,  as,  he  says,  all 
r^  Christians  believe,  then  nothing 
^  ^t  can  be  trivial,  nothing  useless, 
^^*^<1^  fidae.     This  he  insists  upon 
.       ^[^  aod  over  again.    And,  descend- 
^  MM  to  parttenlars,  be  states  these 


three  celebrated  rules  of  interpre- 
tation, which  may  be  called,  with 
their  development,  his  contribution  to 
Scripture  exposition.  They  are  so  plain- 
ly aimed  at  Ebionites  and  Gnostics,  that 
we  need  merely  to  state  them  to  show 
the  connection. 

His  first  rule  regards  the  old  Law. 
The  Law,  he  says,  being  abrogated  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  precepts  and  ordi- 
nances that  are  purely  legal  are  no 
longer  to  be  taken  and  acted  up  to 
literally,  but  only  in  their  mystical 
sense.  This  seems  rudimentary  and 
evident  nowadays;  but  at  that  peri- 
od it  greatly  needed  to  be  clearly 
stated  and  enforced. 

His  second  rule  is  about  the  history 
and  prophecy  relating  to  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile lliatia  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Ebionite  who  kissed  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Gnostic  who  tore  it  up, 
were  both  foolish  because  both  igno- 
rant. These  historic  and  prophetic  de- 
tails were  undoubtedly  true  in  their 
letter ;  but  their  chief  use  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  the  main  object  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  in  giving  them  to 
us,  was  the  mystical  meaning  that  lies 
hidden  under  the  letter.  Thus  the 
earthly  Pharaoh,  the  earthly  Jerusa- 
lem, Babylon,  or  Egypt,  are  chiefly 
of  importance  to  the  Church  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  allegories  of  heav- 
enly truths. 

Origcn's  third  canon  of  scriptural 
exposition  is  this:  "  Whatever  in  holy 
Scripture  seems  trivial,  useless,  or 
false,"  (the  Gnostics  could  not  or 
would  not  see  that  parabolic  narra- 
tives are  most  unjustly  called  false,) 
"  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected,  but 
its  presence  in  the  divine  record  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  di- 
vine Author  had  a  deeper  and  more 
important  meaning  in  it  than  appears 
from  the  letter.  Such  portions,  there- 
fore, must  be  taken  and  applied  in  a 
spiritual  and  mystical  sense,  in  which 
sense  chiefly  they  were  dictated  by 
Abnighty  God." 

These  three  rules  look  simple  now ; 
they  were  all-important  and  not  so 
simple  then.  It  was  by  means  of  them. 
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and  in  tbe  spirit  which  they  indicate, 
that  the  great  catechist  led  hiB  hearers 
by  the  hand  through  the  flowery  paths 
of  God's  word,  and  in  his  own  easy, 
simple,  earnest  style,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  rhetoricians,  showed  them 
the  true  use  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  hope  it  is  not  a  fanciful  idea,  but 
it  has  struck  us  that,  the  difference  of 
circumstances  considered,  there  arc  few 
writers  so  like  each  other  in  their  liand- 
ling  of  holy  Scripture  as  Origcn  and 
St.  John  of  the  Cross.  Both  treat  of 
deep  truths,  and  in  a  phraseology  that 
sounds  uncommon — the  one  because 
his  hearers  were  intellectual  Greeks, 
the  otlier  because  he  is  professedly 
treating  of  the  very  highest  ix)iuts 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Both  use  holy 
Scripture  in  a  fashion  that  is  absolute- 
ly startling  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  rationalistic  Protestantism,  or 
to  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  wifc- 
nnd  -  children  interpretation  of  tlic 
Evangelicals.  Both  bring  forward,  in 
the  roost  unhesitating  manner,  the  mys- 
tic sense  of  the  inspired  words  to  prove 
or  illustrate  their  point,  and  both  mix 
up  with  their  more  abstruse  disquisi- 
tions a  large  amount  of  practical  mat- 
ter in  the  very  plainest  words.  From 
communion  with  botli  of  ihem  we  rise 
full  of  a  new  sense  of  the  presence  and 
nearness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of 
reverence  for  the  minutest  details  of 
his  Word.  Finally,  l>oth  the  Greek 
father  and  the  Spanish  mystic  i'.itcr- 


pret  the  ceremonial  prescriptio 
history,  the  allusions  to  pUysl 
ture,  and  the  incidents  of  dome 
that  occur  in  the  Old  Testamei 
all  these,  however  important 
letter,  luid  a  far  deeper  and  n 
teresting  signification  addresse 
spiritual  sense  of  the  spiritual 
ian. 

To  illustrate  Origen's  princ 
Scripture  interpretation  by  • 
from  his  works  would  exceed  < 
sent  limits,  however  interest 
satbfactory  the  task  might  be. 
have  we  space  to  notice  his  oe 
division  of  the  meaning  of  the  * 
literal,  mystical,  and  moral,  a 
he  was  the  first  to  insist  upon  i 
To  answer  the  objections  o 
against  both  his  principles  an< 
Icged  practice  would  also  b 
tmct  task  of  great  length.  T 
content  ourselves  with  havin; 
sketched  and  indicated  his  spiri 
are  grave  theological  controvei 
as  is  well  known,  connected  ' 
name ;  and  on  these  we  have 
thought  of  entering.  Tlie  pu 
this  and  the  preceding  articles 
been  dogmatical,  but  rather  bi 
cal.  We  have  attempted  to  « 
on  the  one  hand  the  {personal  c 
of  this  great  man  ;  on  the  o 
external  curcumstances  by  wl 
character  was  influenced,  and 
which  it  exercised  influence  o: 
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TniulAtod  from  the  SpanlBh. 
THE  SAD;  OR,  THE    FAMILY  OF   ALVAREDA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ro  the  curve  formed  by  the 
of  Seville,  encircling  it 
die  of  stone,  leaving  on 
river  and  Las  Delidas, 
gate  of  San  Fernando, 
te,  in  a  direct  line  across 
ar  as  the  ridge  of  Buena 
Is  a  road  which  passes 
a  bridge  of  stone,  and 
eep  side  of  the  hill.  To 
le  road  are  seen  the  ruins 
At  a  bird's-eye  view 
)ks  like  an  arm  which 
Is  toward  the  ruins  as  if 
ion  to  them  ;  for  though 
thout  a  vestige  of  artistic 
rm  a  religious  and  his- 
'.  They  are  an  inherit- 
e  great  king,  Fernando 
memory  is  so  popular 
dred  as  a  hero,  venerated 
nd  beloved  as  a  king: 
;,  in  one  grand  historic 
\\  of  the  Spanish  people, 
ned  the  summit,  the  road 
1  the  opposite  side  into  a 
,  through  which  runs  a 
Q,  which  has  washed  its 
*sn  that  you  will  see  in 
ng  pebbles  and  golden 

is  stream,  the  road  touches 
it  a  cheerful  and  hospi- 
n,  and  salutes  on  its  left 
Btle  seated  so  haughtily 
ht  that  it  seems  as  though 
id  risen  solely  to  form  a 
•  This  castle  was  given 
ro  de  Casdlla  to  Dofia 
iilla,  whose  name  it  re- 
state and  castle  of  Dofia 
in  time,  as  a  pious  dona- 
>tthedral  of  Seville,  the 
VOL.  in.    82 


chapter  of  which  has,  in  our  days,  sold 
it  to  a  private  gentleman.  The  asso- 
ciations passed  for  nothing,  since  a 
little  while  afterward,  the  withered, 
old,  and  furrowed  Dofla  Maria  ap- 
peared clothed  in  the  whitest  of  lime, 
and  adorned  with  brilliants  of  crystal. 

Let  us  foUow  the  road  which  ad- 
vances, opening  its  way  through  the 
palmettos  and  evergreens  of  some 
pasture-lands,  until  it  enters  the  vil- 
lage of  Dos-Hermanas,*  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  two  leagues 
from  Seville. 

One  sees  here  neither  river,  nor  lake, 
nor  umbrageous  trees,  nor  rural  houses 
with  green  blinds,  nor  arbors  covered 
with  twining  plants,  nor  peacocks  and 
Guinea  fowls  picking  the  green  turf, 
nor  grand  avenues  of  trees  in  straight 
lines,  like  slaves  holding  parasols,  to 
provide  a  constant  shade  for  those  who 
walk  beneath.  All  these  are  wanting 
here.  Sad  it  is  to  confess  it!  All  is 
common,  rude,  and  inelegant,  but  in- 
stead, one  meets  good  and  contented 
faces,  which  prove  how  little  those 
things  are  needed  to  make  happiness. 
One  sees,  beside,  flowers  in  the  yards 
of  the  houses,  and  at  their  doors  gay 
and  healthy  children,  even  more  nu- 
merous than  the  flowers,  and  finds  that 
sweet  peace  of  the  country,  made  up 
of  silence  and  solitude,  an  atmosphere 
of  Eden  and  the  sky  of  paradise. 

The  village  consists  or  houses  of  a 
single  story,  arranged  in  l(mg^  straight, 
though  not  parallel  streets,  which  open 
upon  the  large,  sandy  marketrplace, 
spread  out  like  a  vellow  carpet  before 
a  fine  church,  which  lifts  its  loffy  tower, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  like  a  soldier 
elevating  his  standard. 

Behind  the  church  we  shall  find  the 
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oaBis  of  tbia  desert  Supported  hj 
the  rear  wall  of  the  edifice  Is  a  gate, 
opening  into  a  wide  and  vast  court, 
which  leada  to  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Anna,  the  patroness*  of  the  place. 
Built  against  the  side  of  the  chapel  is 
the  small  and  humble  dwelling  of  the 
custotlian,  who  is  both  einger  and  aa- 
cristan  of  the  church.  In  this  enclosure 
we  shall  see  centurir^-old  cypresses, 
thick  foliaged  and  gombre ;  the  lilac,  of 
etetn  so  Blight  and  rapid  growth,  lavisL- 
itig  leaves,  flowers,  and  perfumer  ujK»n 
the  wind,  a8  if  conscious  that  its  lite 
h  short  ;  the  orange,  that  grand  seig- 
neur, that  favorite  son  of  the  soil 
of  Andalusia,  to  whom  it  yields  a  life 
HO  sweet  and  long.  We  shall  seo  the 
vine,  which,  like  a  cliild,  needs  the 
help  of  man  to  thrive  and  rise,  and 
which  spreads  its  broad  leaves  as  if  to 
caresd  the  trellis  that  supports  it.  For 
it  h  certiiin  that  even  plants  have 
their  individual  characters  from  which 
we  receive  different  impressions.  We 
can  hardly  sec  a  cypress  without  sad- 
11088)  a  lilac  without  tendeniess,  an 
orange-tree  without  admiration.  Does 
not  the  lavender  suggest  the  tliought 
of  a  neat  and  peaceful  interior ;  and 
the  roeemary,  perfume  of  holy  night, 
docs  it  not  awaken  the  wholesome  and 
Bacred  thoughts  of  that  season  ? 

To  (he  right  and  left  of  the  place 
extend  those  interminable  olive  plaut- 
fttioris,  wliich  form  the  principal  branch 
of  the  agriculture  of  Andalusia.  The 
trees  being  planted  well  apart  from 
each  other  give  a  cheerful  air  to  these 
groves,  but  theground  underneath,  kept 
so  level  and  free  from  other  vegetation 
by  the  plough,  renders  them  weari* 
somely  monotonous.  At  cejtaiu  dis- 
tances we  encounter  the  groups  of 
buildings  which  belong  to  tlie  estates. 
These  arc  constructed  without  taste  or 
symmetry,  and  we  may  go  all  round 
them  without  finding  the  front.  There 
is  nothing  imposing  about  these  great 
masses,  or  structures,  except  tlio  towere 
of  their  windmills,  wliich  rise  above 
the  olives  as  if  to  count  them.  The 
moat  of  these  estates  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  of  Seville,  but  they  arc 


generally  deserted  iMCMiae  the  lad^B 

do  not  like  to  live  in  the  cotmi- 
are  therefore  as  desolate  and  a 
as  bams,  so  that  in  these  outnjKt^^ 
way  places,  the  silence  is  only  brukr^ 
by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  whil?  Im 
vigilantly  guards  his  semgho,  or  by  the 
braying  of  some  supera! 
that,  tumefl  out  by  the 
take  his  ease,  tires  of  his  ^ 

At  the  close  of  a  bemr 
January,  in  the  year  1810. 
been  heard  the  fresh  voice    . 
of  some  twenty  years,  who, 
musket  upon  his  shoulder,  wm 
with  a  firm  but  light  step  ali 
the  footpatlis  which  are  traced 
the  olive   groves.      His    fijjun: 
straight^  tall,  aad  slight.     II  is  p4 
his  air,  his  walk,  had  tlie  cas<> 
grace,  and  the  elegance  which  art  €^' 
deavors  to  create^  and  whirh  nutuw 
henself  lavishes  upon  the  / 
with     generous     hand. 
covered  with  bkck  curls,  a  vx 
the  beauti^l  Spauish  tyi)e,  be 
erect  and  proudly.     11  ih 
were  black  and  vivid  ;  his 
and  full  of  intelligence.      Hi 
formed  upper  lip,  shortened  w 
expression  of  clieerful  humor,  abovad 
his  white  and  brilUant  teeth.     Hi* 
whole  p4?rson  brcatlied  a  supd^bon- 
dance   of   life,  healtli,  and  ftrengtk 
A  silver  button  fastened  the  sni^ 
shirt  at  his  brown  throaU     lie  iro^ 
a  short  jadtet   of  grny  Hotb,  tbort 
trowsers,  tied  at  the  I  »  w^l* 

and  tassels  of  silk,  ai  n  ^ili 

girdle  passed  several  tim^  Afsmixl  ^ 
waisL  Leather  shoes  nod  g&itefB  « 
the  same,  finely  stitched,  eneaseil  ^ 
well'formed  feet  and  legs*  A  wU^ 
brimmed  Portuguese  hat,  adorned  ^ 
a  velvet  bund  ami  silk  taftielft  txi 
jauntily  incHned  toward  the  ksftiW* 
completed  the  degant  AiMnfia^ 
dress. 

This  youth,  noted  for  hb  acidw^ 
position,  and  for  lik  impulsiTe  tf^ 
daring  character,  was  employed  ly  ^ 
guperinteadeiit  <>f  one  cif  the  t^^^tMMi^  ^ 
act  as  guard  during  the  olive  ftfltf* 
log.    He  dang  aa  he  weot  mhmgi 
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*'  Hie  way  la  ihort,  my  itep  ii  light. 
1  loiter  not,  nor  do  I  weary ; 
The  path  accms  downward— easy  trod, 
When  up  the  hill  I  climb  to  Mary. 

"  Bat  long  the  road,  and  oh !  how  Bteep  1 
"ilj  lingering  footsteps  slow  and  weary ; 
The  mountains  seem  before  me  piled 
WTiesL  down  the  hill  I  come  firum  Mary."' 

Arriving  at  the  paling  which  en- 
closed the  plantation  the  guard  sprang 
over  it  without  stopping  to  look  for 
the  gate,  and  found  himself  in  a  road 
face  to  face  with  another  youth  a  little 
older  than  himself,  who  was  also  going 
toward  the  vilhige.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  same  manner, but  he  was  neither 
so  taU  nor  so  erect  as  the  former. 

IEb  eyes  were  graj,  and  not  so  vivid, 
and  his  glxmce  was  more  tranquil, 
his  mouth  was  graver  and  his  smile 
sweeter.  Instead  of  a  gun  he  carried 
a  spade  upon  his  shoulder.  An  ass 
preceded  him  without  being  driven, 
and  he  was  followed  bj  an  enormous 
dog,  with  short  thick  hair  of  a  whitish 
yellow  color,  of  the  fine  race  of  sliep- 
herd-dogs  of  Estremadura. 

^Halloo I  Is  this  70U, Perieo?  God 
bless  jonP  exclaimed  the  elegant 
guard. 

••And  you,  too,  Ventura,  are  you 
coming  to  take  a  rest  T* 

"  No,**  answered  Ventura,  "  I  come 
for  supplies,  and  besides,  it  is  eight 
day*— " 

"  Since  you  saw  my  sister,  Elvira,** 
interrupted  Perieo  with  his  sweet 
smile.  "Very  good,  my  friend,  you 
are  kiOing  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

**  You  keep  still,  Perieo,  and  I  will 
He  whose  house  has  a  glass  roof 
shouldn't  throw  stones  at  his  neigh- 
bor's," answered  the  guard. 

"Yoa  are  happy,  Ventura,"  pro- 
ceeded Perieo  widi  a  sigh,  <<for  you 
can  marnr  when  yon  like,  without  op- 
position from  any  one.** 

^And  what  r  exclaimed  Ventura, 
*^  who  or  what  can  oppose  your  getting 
married?*' 

**The  win  of  my  mother,"  replied 
Perica 

<*What  are  you  saying?"  asked 
Ventura,  "and  why?  What  fault  can 
she  find  with  Bita,  who  is  young,  good- 


looking,  and  comes  of  a  good  stocky 
since  she  is  own  cousin  to  you  ?" 

"That  is  precisely  the  reason  my 
mother  alleges  for  not  being  in  favor 
of  it." 

"An  old  woman's  scruples !  Does 
she  wish  to  change  the  custom  of  the 
church,  which  permits  it  ?" 

"My  mother's  scruples,"  replied 
Perieo,  "are  not  religious  ones.  She 
says  that  the  union  of  such  near  relar 
tions  is  against  nature,  that  the  same 
blood  in  both  repels  itself,  and  distaste 
is  the  result ;  that  sooner  or  later  evils, 
misfortunes  and  weariness  follow  and 
overtake  them,  and  she  gives  a  hun- 
dred examples  to  prove  it." 

"Don't  mind  her,"  said  Ventura; 
"  let  her  prophesy  and  sing  evil  like 
an  owl.  Mothers  have  always  some- 
thing against  their  sons*  marrying." 

"No,"  an/swered  Perieo  gravely, 
"no;  without  my  mother's  consent  I 
will  never  marry." 

They  walked  along  some  instants 
in  silence  when  Ventura  said : 

"  The  truth  is,  I  am  like  the  captain 
who  embarked  the  passengers  and  re- 
mained on  shore  himself,  or  like  the 
preacher  who  used  to  say,  *  Do  as  I 
tell  you  and  not  as  I  do  ;*  for,  in  fact, 
docs  not  the  will  of  my  father  hold 
me,  tied  down  like  a  lion  with  a  wool- 
len rope  ?  Do  you  think,  Perieo,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  my  father,  I  would 
not  now  be  in  Utrera,  where  the  regi- 
ment of  vounteers  is  enlisting  to  go 
and  fight  the  infamous  traitors  who 
steal  across  our  frontier  in  the  guise 
of  friends,  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  country  and  put  a  foreign  yoke 
upon  our  necks  ?' 

"  I  am  of  the  same  mind,"  said  Peri- 
eo, "but  how  can  I  leave  my  mother 
and  sister  who  liave  only  me  to  look 
to  ?  But  remember,  if  my  mother  sets 
herself  against  my  marrying,  I*m  not 
going  to  live  so,  and  I  shall  go  with 
the  other  young  men." 

"And  you  will  do  right,**  said  Ven- 
tura with  energy.  "As  for  me,  the 
day  they  least  expect  it,  though  they 
call  me,  I  shall  not  answer,  and  you 
may  be  sore,  Perieo^  that  on  that  day 
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there  will  be  a  few  less  Frenchmen  on 
the  Boil  of  Spain/* 

"And  Elvini  ?"  questioned  Perico. 

"  She  win  do  like  others,  wait  for 
me — or  weep  for  me," 


OHAPTER   n. 

The  house  of  the  familj  of  Perico 
was  Bpacioua  and  neatly  whitewashed, 
both  without  and  within.  On  each 
aide  of  the  door,  built  against  the  wall, 
was  a  bench  of  mason  work.  In  the 
entiy  hung  a  lantern  before  an  image 
of  our  Lord  which  was  fixed  upon  the 
inner  door,  according  to  the  Catholic 
custom,  which  requiiMBS  that  a  religious 
thought  shall  precede  everything,  and 
puts  all  things  under  some  holy  pat- 
ronage. In  the  midst  of  the  spacioua 
court-yard  an  enormous  orange-tree 
roae  luxuriantly  upon  its  smootli  and 
robust  trunk.  Its  base  was  shielded 
by  a  wooden  frame.  For  numberlesa 
generations  this  beautitul  tree  had  been 
a  source  of  enjoyment  to  lliis  family. 
The  deceased  Juan  Alvareda,  the  fa- 
ther of  Perico,  claimed  upon  tradition, 
that  its  existence  dated  m  far  hack  as 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  when,  ac- 
cording to  his  assertion ;  an  Alvareda, 
a  soldier  of  the  royal  saint,  Fernando, 
had  planted  it,  and  when  the  parish 
priest,  who  was  his  wife*8  brother, 
would  jest  him  upon  the  antiquity,  and 
uninterrupted  succession  of  his  lineage, 
or  make  light  of  it,  he  always  answered, 
without  being  disturbed  or  vacillating 
for  an  instant  in  hb  coniriction,  that 
all  the  lineages  of  the  world  were  an- 
cient, and  that,  though  the  direct  line 
or  successton  of  the  rich  might  often 
bo  extinguished,  such  a  thing  never 
happened  with  the  poor. 

The  women  of  the  family  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  orange-tree  tonics 
for  the  stomach  and  soothing  prepara- 
tions for  the  nerves.  The  young  girls 
adorned  themselved  with  its  llowera 
and  made  confections  of  them.  The 
children  regaled  their  palate  and  re- 
freshed their  blood  with  its  ftiiiL    The 


birds  had  their  qaartcrs-general  amoqg 
its  leaves,  and  sang  to  it  a  UioiiBaBd 
cheerful  songs,  while  its  podseiton, 
who  had  grown  up  under  its  shelter. 
watered  it  u n wearied ly  in  summer-tixne 
and  in  winter  cut  away  its  wttiie9*ed 
twigs,  as  one  pulls  the  gray  hairs  fn 
the  head  of  the  father  he  would  nev 
Bc©  grow  old. 

On  opposite  sidej  of  the  entry  were 
two  suites  of  rooms,  or,  aocor ' 
the  expression  of  the  prorince^l 
dog,  both  alike ;  conslstiiig^  cac" 
parlor  liaving  two  smaU  windowd 
gratings   looking   toward    the 
and  two  bedjt)om6  forming  aa  aog 
with  the  parlor,  and  receiving 
from  the  yard.    At  the  end  €/(  d» 
yard  was  a  door  which  opened  tnid  i 
large   enclosure   in   which    were  tl* 
kitchen,  wash-house,  and  stables,  and 
which  paratled  in  its  centre  a  lar 
tree  of  f^o  little  pretension  ati 
esteem  that  it  yielded  itself 
complaint  to  the  nightly  roost  of  1 
hens,  never  having  bent  its  lioog 
under  the  inconvetiicnt  weight, 
to  play  them  a  trick  by  way  of  i 
val. 

The  master  of  the  house  hfl4  bcetB 
dead  three  years.      When  he  frit  \&^ 
end  approaching,  he  called  his  son  i^ 
liim  and  said  :  ''  In  your  care  I  leav^^ 
your  mother  and  sii^ter  ;  be  guided  hp^ 
the   one   and  watch  over   the  olhi^^ 
Live  always  in  the  holy  fear  of  GoiE^ 
and  think  oflen  of  death,  so  thmi  yoc^ 
may  see  his  approach  without  eiihe*^ 
surprise  or  fear.     Remember  my  esA^ 
that  you  may   not  dread  your  owis-*- 
All  the  Alvaredas  have  been  hooes^^ 
men :    in   your  veins  flows  the  sam^ 
Spanish  blood  and  in  your  heart  rxisi^ 
the  same  Gatholic  principles  tliat  mad^ 
them   such.     Be  like  them,  and  xn 
will  live  happily  and  die  ia  ptace  I^' 

Anna,  his  widow,  was  a  wocns 
tinguished  among  her  ckis,  « 
would  have  been  so  in  a  more  el 
one.    Oarefttlly  brought  ttp  by 
brother  the  pi^est,  h«r 
was  euldvated,  ber  olimrmeter  _ 
her  mianners  ilignSfiedt  tsid  lmr'^ 
instinctive*    These  mCTits,  ttnh«l  1 
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ber  easy  dicamataiu!^  gave  her  a  real 
superiority  over  those  who  surrounded 
ber,  which  she  accepted  without  mis- 
using. Her  son  Perieo,  suhmissive, 
modesty  and  industrious,  liad  been  her 
consolation,  his  love  for  his  cousin  Rita 
being  the  only  disquietude  he  had  ever 
caused  her. 

Her  daughter  Elvira,  who  was  three 
years  younger  than   Perieo,   was  a 
malva  in  gentleness,  a  violet  in  mo- 
desty and  a  lily  in  purity.     Ill-health 
in  childhood  had  given  to  her  features, 
which  closely  resembled  tliose  of  her 
brother,  a  delicacy,  and  an  expression 
of  calm  resignation,  which  lent  to  her 
a  singular  attraction.     From  her  in- 
fancy she  had  clung  to  Ventura,  the 
proud  and  handsome  son  of  Uncle  Pe- 
dro, who  had  been  the -friend  and  gos- 
sip of  the  late  Alvareda. 
The  wife  of  Pedro  died  in  giving 
V         birth  to  a  daughter,  who  from  her  in- 
fancy had  been  confided  to  tlie  care  of 
ber  mother's  sister,  a  religious  of  Al- 
cala.    Separated  thus  from  his  daugh- 
f        fer,  Pedro  had  concentrated  all  his  af- 
!       ^tion  upon  his  son,  and  with  pride 
AQd  satisiaction  had  seen  him  become 
(he  handsomest,  the  bravest,  and  the 
^ost  gallant,  of  all  the  youths  of  the 
Pl«^<5e. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  house  of  the 
Alvaxedas  stood  the  small  cottage  of 
^Ojria,  the  mother  of  Rita.  Maria 
l^^a  the  widow  of  Anna's  brother,  who 
J^^  been  superintendent  of  the  neigh- 
"^^^g  hacienda  of  Quintos. 

IfluB  woman  was  so  good,  so  with- 

^^  gall,  so  candid  and  simple,  that  she 

'^^^S.  never  possessed  enough  force  and 

^^  exgy  to  subdue  the  decided,  haughty, 

^^  hnperions  character  which  her 

^ytghter   had  manifested    from  her 

^^Idfaood,  and  these  evil  disposidons 

°^4  therefore  developed  themselves 

^^Iboat  lestraint     She  was  violent- 

^^pered,  fickle,  and  cold-hearted.  Her 

7^  eztraordiiutrily  beautiful,  seduc- 

^ely  expressive,  piquant,  lively,  smil- 

•         ^^g,  and  nuschievous,  formed  a  perfect 

I        contrast  to  that  of  her  cousin  Elvira. 

i  Hie  one  might  have  been  compared 

to  a  fresh  rose  anned  with  its  thorns  ; 


the  other  to  one  of  those  roses  of  pas- 
sion, which  fifb  above  theur  pale  leaves 
a  crown  of  thorns  in  token  of  endur- 
ance, while  they  hide  in  the  depths  of 
their  calix  the  sweetest  honey. 

In  the  delineation  and  classification 
of  the  members  which  composed  this 
family  and  those  connected  with  them, 
we  must  not  omit  Melampo,  the  dog 
we  have  already  seen,  lazily  following 
Perieo  on  his  return  home.  We  must 
give  him  his  place,  for  not  all  dogs  are 
equal,  even  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Me- 
lampo was  a  grave  and  honorable  dog, 
without  pretension,  even  to  being  a 
Hercules  or  an  Alcides  among  his  race, 
notwithstanding  his  enormous  strength. 
He  seldom  barked,  and  never  without 
good  cause.  He  was  sober  and  in 
nothing  gluttonous.  He  never  caressed 
his  masters,  but  never,  upon  any  pre- 
text, separated  himself  from  them.  Ho 
had  never,  in  all  his  life,  bitten  any 
person,  and  he  despised  above  all 
things  the  attacks  of  those  curs  that 
with  stupid  hostility  barked  at  his  heels. 
But  Melampo  had  killed  six  foxes  and 
three  wolves  ;  and  one  day  had  tliiown 
himself  upon  a  bull  which  was  pur- 
suing his  master,  and  obliged  him  to 
stop  by  seizing  him  by  the  ear,  as  one 
might  treat  a  bad  child.  With  such 
certificates  of  service,  Melampo  slept 
in  the  sun  upon  his  laurels. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

When  the  two  youths  arrived,  they 
found  £lvira  and  Rita  leaning  each 
against  a  side  of  the  doorway,  wrap- 
ped in  their  mantles  of  yellow  clotlu 
bordered  with  black  velvet  ribbon,  such 
as  were  worn  then  by  the  women  of  the 
country  in  place  of  the  large  shawls 
which  they  use  nowadays.  They 
covered  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  al- 
lowing only  the  forehead  and  eyes  to  be 
seen.  Having  wished  them  good  even- 
ing, Perieo  said  to  his  sister : 

*^  Elvira,  I  warn  you  that  this  bird 
wants  to  fly ;  fasten  the  cage  well .  .  . 
He  is  beside  himself  to  go  and  fight 
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these  ffobachoB*  who  are  tryifig  to  paes 
through  here  like  Pedro  tlLrongh  hid 
house." 

*^  For  they  say "  added  Ventura, 
**  that  they  are  approaching  Seville  ; 
and  must  we  stand  looking  on  with  our 
arms  crossed,  without  so  much  as  say- 
mg;  this  mouth  is  my  own  ?" 

**  Ah  goodness !"  exclaimed  Elvira,  "I 
hope  in  God  tliat  this  may  not  hapjien ! 
Do  not  even  speak  of  it  I  O  my  pro- 
tectress Saint  Anna  1  I  offer  tbee  what 
I  prize  so  much,  my  hair,  which  I  will 
tie  up  m  a  troas  with  an  azure  ribbon 
and  hang  upon  tliy  altar,  if  tliou  wilt 
save  us  from  this/* 

"And  I,'*  said  Rita,  **wiU  offer  Jhe 
Saint  two  pot^  of  pink!^  to  adorn  her 
chapel^  if  it  falls  out  bo  tljat  you  take 
yourselves  off  in  hust^^  and  do  not 
come  bock  eoon." 

"T>on*t  say  tliat,  eren  m  jest,"  ex- 
claimed Elvira,  distressed. 

"  Never  mind,  let  her  say  it  ;  the 
Saint  is  sore  to  prefer  the  beautiful 
trogti  of  yoar  hair  to  her  pinks,"  ob- 
BervQd  Ventunt. 

At  this  tnoment  the  good  widow, 
Biaria,  approaehed*  She  was  older 
than  her  sister^n-law,  and  although 
bai*dly  sixty  years  old,  was  so  small 
ad  thin  that  she  appeared  much 
Ider. 

**  Children,"  she  cried,**  the  night 
ig  fallings  what  are  you  doing  out 
here,  fi-eczing  yourselves  ?" 

•*How  freezing  ourselves?"  an- 
swered Ventura,  unbuttoning  his  col- 
lar, **  Pm  too  warAi,  the  cold  is  in 
your  bones,  Aunt  Maria." 

*^  Do  not  play  witli  your  health,  my 
son,  nor  trust  in  your  youth,  for 
Death  does  not  look  at  the  record  of 
Ijaptism,  This  north  wind  cuts  like 
a  knife,  and  yon  are  more  likely  to 
get  a  consumption  by  waiting  here 
3ian  an  inheritance  from  the  Indies/* 

So  saying  she  passed  into  the 
house,  all  following  her,  except  Ven- 
tum,  who  went  to  discharge  his  com- 
missions. 

They  fbimd  Annii  seated  before  the 
braaier,  tiie  ponit  of  rettnioD  round 


which  families  gather  in  winter. 
great  copper  frying  •  pan  shone 
g^ld  upon  ks  low  wooden 
The  floor  of  the  spucious 
was  co?ere<i  witli  mattings  of  i 
and  hem  [J,  around  it  were  ar 
rude  wooden  chairs,  high-backed  i 
low  -  seated,  a  low  pine  table 
which  burned  a  large  metal  lamp,  i 
a  leathern  arm-chair,  like  thoiae 
in  tlie  barljers*  shops  of  the 
comjjleted  the  simple  ftimiture  of  I 
room.  In  the  alcove  were  seen  a  i 
high  bed,  over  which  was  i^pi^ead'j 
white  counterpane  with  well  si 
ruffles ;  a  7ery  htrge  cedar  chest,  i 
supports  underneath  to  preserve  1 
from  the  dumpness  of  tlie  floor 3' 
small  table  of  the  !- 
which,  in  its  case  ol 
glass,  was  a  beautiful  t  j 

Lady  of  Sorrows/'  .. 
ii-gs,  and  the    "  Mystie   GarL 
Lives  of  the  Saints,'*  by  Fa 
tasar  Bosch  Centellaa. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  redJJ 
including  Pedm,  the  neighbor  9d 
friend  of  Anna,  tlie  latter  h^sa  W 
recite  ihe  rosary.  When  the  jira)«» 
were  finished  Anna  k>uk  up  her  St^ 
to  spin,  Elvira  appllt^d  herself  totaf 
knitting,  and  Tedro,  who  oceag' 
great  chair,  employed  bin 
preparation  of  a  cigarette  ; 
roasting  chestnuts  and  acorns,  wh 
when  they  were  done,  he  gave  to  H^ ' 
who  ate  ihom- 

"  Did  you  everT  sr; 
the  rain   holds   off! 
turned  to  etonc  and  tlie  sky  to  brw* 
Last  year  at  this  time  it  had  riifl'" 
so  much  that  the  ground  conW  nA*  be 
seen  for  the  grass  that  *-r.vrtiMl  !l* 

'♦It  is  true,"  said  Un 
now  the  flocks  ar^^  '^  .„  t,  ,»».- 

ger,  Dotwithstaji  ;    bM  J* 

their  table  was  so  >v"  1  '  ** 

**  It  ap[>eaT«  to  m* 
in  her  sweet  roice^  -umt  n  i>  ^^^^^ 
to  rain  soon.  The  rivi?r  wow  * 
black  frown  to-day,  mid  the  oM  f^ 
pie  say  tliat  these  fftrwns  are  ilitpl 
temi^ests,    which  the    !•■* 

awaken  tiiem^di^  vvorU** 
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course  it  is  going  to  ram/' 
la;  ^*  I  saw  to-night  the  star  of 
ters  which  the  storm  brings  for 
en. 

is  a-going  to  rain,"  confirmed 

aroused  from  her  dose  bj  the 

and     clear    voice    of    her 

sr ;  ^  my  rheumatic  pains  an- 

it  to  me.  Indeed,  wind  and 
e  the  fruits  of  the  season,  and 
"e  needed.  But  I  am  sorry  for 
)or  herdsmen  who  pass  such 
in  the  inn  of  the  stars." 
n't  trouble  yourself  about  them, 
'  said  the  jovial  Uncle  Pedro, 
id  always  a  saying,  a  proverb, 
',  or  a  something,  to  bring  in 
;  of  whatever  he  asserted.  <'In 
3rld  habit  is  everythii^,  and 
dch  seems  disagreeable  to  one, 
r  finds  quite  to  his  liking ;  cus- 
ikes  all  level  as  the  sea,  and 
11  like  the  sun.  There  was 
shepherd  that  got  married  to  a 
lovely  as  a  rose,  and  as  chance 
lave  it,  on  the  very  night  of  the 
z  there  arose  such  a  tempest 
11  the  imps  from  beneath  had 
broad  with  thunder  and  light- 
iirricane  and  food.  It  was  too 
ir  the  shepherd ;  he  abandoned 
de  and  rushed  to  the  window 
ung  as  he  dashed  it  open, '  O 
night  1  why  am  I  not  out  to  en- 

e  bride  might  well  be  jealous 
I  a  rival,"  said  Bita,  bursting 
oud  laugh. 

dock  struck  nme,  they  recited 
limas,"  and  soon  afterward  sepa- 

;n  the  mother  and  her  children 
ih  alone  Elvira  spread  a  clean 
pon  the  table  and  placed  upon, 
ishof  salad.  Anna  and  her 
3r  b^an  to  sup,  but  Perico 
ed  seated  with  his  head  iuclin- 
r  the  brasier,  absently  stirring 
le  shovel  the  few  coals  which 
»wed  among  the  ashes. 
3  you  not  going  to  eat  your 
Jrerioo  ?"  said  his  sister,  ex- 
;  toward  him  the  fine  white 
riiidL  ahe  herself  had  kneaded. 


^  I  am,  not  hungry, "he  answered, 
witliout  lifting  his  head. 

^  Are  you  sick,  my  son  ?"  asked 
Anna. 

"  No,  mother,"  he  replied. 

The  supper  was  finished  in  silence, 
and  when  Elvira  had  gone  out,  carry- 
ing the  plates,  Perico  abruptly  said  to 
his  mother : 

"  Motlier,  I  am  going  to  Utrera  to- 
morrow to  enlist  with  the  loyal  Span- 
ish who  are  preparing  to  defend  the 
country." 

Anna  was  thunderstruck.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  docile  obedience  of  her 
son,  who  had  never  failed  to  keep  his 
word,  she  said  to  him : 

«  To  the  war  ?  That  is  to  say  that 
you  are  going  to  abandon  us.  But  it 
cannot  be  !  You  must  not  do  it  I  You 
ought  not  to  leave  your  mother  and 
sister,  and  I  will  not  give  my  consent." 

^^  Mother,"  said  the  young  man,  ex- 
asperated, *^  it  is  seen  that  you  always 
have  something  to  oppose  to  my  de- 
sires ;  you  have  subjected  my  will,  and 
now  you  wish  to  fetter  mj  arm ;  but 
mother,"  he  proceeded,  growing  ex- 
cited, and  impelled  by  the  two  greatest 
motives  which  can  rule  a  man — patriot- 
ism in  all  its  purity,  and  love  in  all 
its  ardor,  "  mother,  I  am  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  I  have  besides  strength 
enough  and  will  enough,  to  break  away 
if  you  force  me  to  it" 

Anna,  as  much  astonished  as  terri- 
fied, clasped  her  cold  and  trembUng 
hands  in  agony,  exclaiming : 

^  What !  is  there  no  alternative  be- 
tween a  marriage  which  will  make  you 
wretched  and  the  war  wliich  wiU  cost 
you  your  life  ?" 

"  None,  mother,"  said  Perico,  drawn 
out  of  his  natural  character,  and  hard- 
ened by  the  dread  that  he  should  yield 
in  the  contest  now  fau'ly  entered  upon. 
^  Either  I  remain  to  marry,  or  I  go  to 
fulfil  the  duty  of  every  young  Span- 
iard." 

*^  Marry,  then,"  said  the  mother  in  a 
grave  voice.  ^^  Between  two  misfor- 
tunes I  choose  the  least  bitter ;  but 
remember,  Perico,  what  your  mother 
tells  you  to-day ;  iUta  is  vain  and  light 
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an  indifferent  Christian,  and  an  un- 
gniteful  daughter,  A  bad  daughter 
makes  a  bad  wife — your  blood  and 
hers  will  repel  each  other.  You  will 
remember  what  your  mother  now  says, 
but  it  will  be  too  late/* 

Saying  tbese  words,  the  noble  wo- 
man rose  and  went  into  her  room  to 
bide  from  her  goa  the  tcara  that  choked 
her  voice. 

Perico,  who  regarded  his  mother 
k  with  03  much  tenderness  as  veneration, 
;  mode  a  movement  as  if  to  retain  her. 
He  would  have  spoken,  but  his  ttmid* 
ity  and  the  excitement  of  his  mind  con- 
fused bis  faculties.  He  found  no  words, 
'  and  after  a  moment  of  indecision  rose 
euddcniy,  passed  his  hand  across  his 
damp  forehead,  and  went  out. 

During  this  time  Rita,  who  waited 
in  vain  at  the  grating  of  her  window 
for  Perico,  was  impatient  and  uneasy. 

"  I  wonH  put  up  witli  this !  *  she  said 
at  last,  spitefully,  closing  the  wooden 
shutter.  "  You  may  come  now,  but 
Ujion  my  life,  you  shall  wait  longer 
than  I  have.'*  At  Urn  instant  a  stone 
rolled  against  the  foot  of  the  walL 
Tliis  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  be* 
I  ween  her  and  Perico  to  announce  his 
arrivaL 

♦•  Now  you  may  roll  all  the  stones  of 
Dos-Uemianas  and  I  shall  not  open 
t3ie  ehuttor,'*  said  Rita  to  herself. 
*'  Perhaps  you  think  you  have  me  at 
yotir  will  and  pleasure,  like  your  old 
donkey,  but  tbb  will  never  do,  my  sou." 

Another  stone  came  rollmg,  and 
bounded  back  from  the  w^all  with  more 
violence  tbaa  Perico  waa  aooustomed 
to  use. 

*^  Ho  !**  said  Rita,  *•  he  appears  to  be 
in  a  hurry  j  it  is  well  to  let  him  know 
that  waiting  has  not  the  flavor  of  ca- 
ramels ;  l*m  only  sorry  it  doesn't  rain 
pitchforks/*  But,  aAer  a  moment  of 
Fcflectionf  slie  added,  **  If  we  quarrel, 
the  one  to  batlie  in  rose  water  will  be 
my  hypocrite  of  an  aunt;  aHerward 
Uncle  Pedro^s  daughter,  Saint  Marcela, 
thai  the  old  fox  keeps  shut  up  in  the 
ecmveat,  like  a  sardine  in  pickle,  v^ill 
be  brought  cmt  to  dance,  so  that  she 
may  trap  his  godsoa  Perloo  on  the  firdt 


opportunity.     But  they  shall  no 
themselves  in  that  gbss,  lor  lo 
tnUe  their  plans — *' 

And  suddenly  opening  the  ' 
she  finished  the  sentence  s 

"  I  am  here."      Addressing 
to  Perico,  she  continued  with  afiperit] 
*'Look  here,  are  you  d'  It 

throw  down  the  wall  ?     A  ve 

wake  me  ?  Wlien  I  am  k 
fall  asleep,  and  when  I  ahi 
not  thank  anyone  for  disturbing  me 
so  go  back  by  the  way  you  c^mc,  orb 
another,  it's  all  the  same  to  mc-**  An 
she  made  a  motion  as  if  to  shut  the  I 

**  Rita,   Rita l"   exclaimed    Pa 
**  I  have  spoken  lo  my  mother,** 

**  You  !"  said    Rita,  opening 
the  half-shut  blind,  **  You  don't  i 
Wliy,  tills  is  anotlier  rairacle  like! 
of  Balaam's  ass  t  and   what   ani 
did  this  *  mcUer  '  not  *  amahilU '  , 
you  r 

**  She  says,  yes,  that  I  may  nmn 
answered  Perico  delightedly. 

**  Says  yes  T  mocked  Rita. 
Quilindou  help  mc  1     Haw  often  al 
can  turn  I     But  it  belongs  to  the  • 
to  change  their  minds.     Go  along  i 
you  !     To-morrow   I  will  come  of* 
and  condole  with  her.  Perico^  wliat  i 
following  the  good  example  of  yo« 
mother,  as    mine  exhorts    me    to, 
also  should  change  my  mind  and  j 
say  no  V* 

*^Rita,  RitaT  cried  Perico,  1 
liimsell*  with  joy,  ^  you  are  ^iog  1 
my  wife.'* 

**  That  remains  lo  be  seeti,'* 
spondcd ;  ^^  the  idea  is  not  like  a  i 
dollar,  which,  the  oflener  you  In 
the  prettier  it  looks.'* 

With  these  and   other  absnidiia* 
Rita  blotted   entirely  frota  the  wlf" 
of  Perico,  the  solt^mn  impr 
mother's  wonk  had  led  ) 


OBAPTXB    IV* 

On  the  followiiig   momiag 
was  aitiing  alone,  aad  luid 
whea  Unde  Pedro  etslered* 
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ibor,"  he  said,  "here  T  am, 
have  come.'* 

it  be  for  good,  neighbor  ?** 
'.  have  come  because  I  have 
I  to  talk  to  you  about." 
on,  neighbor,  and  the  more 

n 

must  know,  then,  that  my 
of  a  Ventura  has  taken  it 
lead  to  go  and  get  his  hide 
Y  those  French  savages,  con- 

y,  gently,  neighbor;  kill  an 

fair  fight,  but  do  not  curse 
rico  also  was  thinking  of  the 
g.  It  b  bitter,  old  friend,  it 
)r  us,  but  it  is  naturaL'' 

not  say  the  contrary,  my 
3ad  luck  to  the  traitors!  but, 
he  is  my  only  son,  and  I 
t  lose  him;  no,  not  for  all 

have  found  but  one  means 
;m  at  home  and  am  come  to 
hat  that  is." 

spoke,  Pedro  was  seating 
►mfortably  in  the  great  leath- 
hair,  gathering  up  the  ends 
»ak,  approaching  his  feet  to 
id  settling  himself  at  his  ease 

tbor,"  he  said,  %i  last,  with 
sion  of  synonymous  phrases 
jreat  talkers  indulge,  "  I  ab- 
ablcs,  which  only  serve  to 
I  breath.  Things  ought  to 
3d  with  few  words,  and  those 
it.  One  side  or  the  other, 
Is  mine,  that  which  can  be 
ve  minutes,  why  waste  an 
ng  about  it  ?  that  which  can 
>^ay,  why  leave  it  until  to- 
Of  all  roads  the  shortest  is 
but  to  come  to  the  point,  for 
like  circumlocution  nor — " 
y^  said  Anna,  interrupting 
1  give  occasion  to  suppose 
iry.  Do  come  to  the  i)oint, 
kve  kept  me  in  suspense  ever 
entered." 

ice,  patience!  I  can't  fire 
'  like  a  musket ;  by  talking 
)  to  an  understanding.  What 
hurry  us  ?  Grood  gracious ! 
if  you  are  not  all  fire  and 


tow,  and  as  Budden  as  a  fiash.  I  was 
saying,  Mrs.  Gunpowder,  that  I  had 
found  only  one  method  of  keeping  this 
skyrocket  of  mine  from  going  ofi*;  and 
that  is  to  take  a  step  which  sooner  or 
later  I  should  have  taken ;  in  a  word, 
and  to  end  the  matter,  I  have  come  to 
ask  of  you  your  Elvira  for  my  Ven- 
tura, hoping  the  son  I  ofier  you  may 
be  as  much  to  your  liking  as  the  daugh- 
ter  I  ask  you  for  is  to  mine." 

Anna  did  not  attempt  to  hide  the 
satisfaction  she  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
a  union  so  suitable  and  equal  in  every 
respect,  a  union  that  had  been  fore- 
seen by  the  parents,  and  was  as  much 
desired  by  them  as  by  their  children. 
Tlierefore,  like  the  sensible  people  they 
were,  they  began  at  once  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  the  contract. 

"  Neighbor,"  said  Anna,  "you  know 
what  we  have  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
only  question  is  how  to  divide  it.  This 
house  has  always  gone  to  the  oldest 
son ;  the  vineyanl  belongs  to  Perieo  by 
right,  because  he  has  improved  it,  and 
has  newly  planted  the  greater  part  of 
it ;  my  cows  I  give  to  Mm,  because  he 
has  me  to  support  while  I  live.  The 
ass  he  needs." 

"  Would  you  tell  me,  companion  of 
my  sins,"  interrupted  Pedro,  "what 
remains  to  Elvira?  for  according  to 
these  dispositions,  it  appears  to  me 
she  is  coming  from  your  hands  as  our 
mother  Eve,  may  she  rest  in  peace, 
came  from  those  of  the  Creator." 

"  Elvira  will  have  the  olive-yard," 
answered  Anna. 

"  That  %8  the  patrimony  of  a  prin- 
cess," exclaimed  Uncle  Pedro.  "  Gro 
along!  an  olive-yard  the  size  of  a  pock- 
et handkerchief,  which  hardly  yields 
oil  enough  for  the  lamp  of  the  blessed 
sacrament." 

"  Twenty  years  ago  it  yielded  more 
than  a  hundred  arrobas,"*  observed 
Anna. 

"  Neighbor,"  said  Pedro, « that  which 
was  and  is  not,  is  the  same  as  if  it  had 
never  been ;  twenty  years  ago  the  girls 
were  dying  for  me." 

^  Arroba of  liquids. 82 pinta;  of  toUds,  S9 pouuda 
of  ilxteen  onnoei  to  toe  poond. 
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"  Forty  yeare  ago,  you  mean,**  Anna 
remarked, 

**  How  Terj'  exact  you  are,  neigli- 
bor/*  pursued  Pedro.  "  Let  us  come 
to  the  point.  Trees  aro  on  gca'rce  in 
that  ytmi  as  hairs  on  the  hejid  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  tho^e  wliich  remain  are  so 
dry  that  they  look  like  church  candle* 
sticks.** 

"It  is  plain,  my  friend,  that  you 
liave  not  seen  them  in  a  long  time. 
Since  Perioo  has  known  tliat  the  olive- 
}Tinl  was  to  be  his  sidter^R,  the  trees 
have  been  taken  care  of  liki?  rose- 
bos^hes  in  pots ;  each  tree  would  shade 
a  parade  ground,  Elvira  will  have, 
besides,  the  fields  that  skirt  and  that 
are  watered  by  the  brook  which  runs 
through  them/' 

"And  that  are  bo  parched  and  thir- 
tty,  you  will  take  notice,  because  the 
brook  is  one  half  the  year  dry  and  the 
other  half  without  water,"  added  Pe- 
dvo*  **  Let  us  understand  each  other. 
I  like  bread,  bread,  and  wine,  wine ; 
neither  bi*an  In  the  one  nor  wal4?r  in  the 
<^thor.  Tliogo  fields,  neighbor,  are  poor 
and  unproiUictive ;  of  no  u?e,  except  tor 
the  asses  to  wallow  in*  But,  since  no 
one  overhears  uh,  did  you  not  sell  lost 
year  two  fat  hogs,  each  weighin<r  fif- 
teen arrobas,  at  a  shilling  a  pound — 
calculate  it,  a  hundred  bushels  of  bar- 
ley at  fiileen  shillings  a  bushel,  a  hun* 
dred  skine  of  wine,  and  fifty  of  vine- 
gar? *  Now  this  cat  which  you  must 
have,  shut  up  in  a  chest,  without  room 
to  breathe,  what  better  occasion  could 
there  be  to  give  it  the  air?  When 
his  majcstj^,'  Charles  V-,  came  to 
Jerez  (so  the  story  goes)  they  of- 
fered him  a  rich  wine.  But  such  a 
wine  1  rather  better  tlian  that  of  your 
gmce's  vineyard,  and  his  majesty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  judg^,  for  he 
praised  tho  wino  greatly.  *Sir/  said 
the  Alcalde,  so  puffed  up  that  his  skin 
could  scarce  conliun  him,  for  you  must 
know  that  the  people  of  Jerez  are 
more  vain  of  their  wine  than  1  am  of 
my  son,  *  permit  me  to  inform  your 
majesty  that  we  liave  a  wine  even 
better  than  that,*  *  Yes?*  said  the  king; 
•keep  it  then  for  a  better  occasion;' 


^  ^    , 

^ 

»« 


and  this,  neighbor,  is  tlie  letter  I  writt 
to  you ;  it  is  for  you  to  xnako  the  i|i* 
plication.** 

«  Wijch  b/*  gaid  Anna,  "that  all 
Uiis  money,  and  somewhat  motiv  I 
have  saved  and  put  together  for 
daughter  of  my  heart." 

"That's  what  I  call  t.ilkiiig,*  e*^ 
clnimed   Pedro.      **Upon    my   wonl, 
neighbor,  you  are  worth  a  Peru.     As 
for  my  Ventura,  all  I  Imve  \h  his,  sine* 
]\larcela  wishes  to  take  tlie  veil,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  ho  is  not  iiiift» 
less,     lie  will  have  my  house" 
**A  mere  crib,**  said  Anna. 
"  My  asacs.** 
"  They  are  old/' 
"  My  goats." 

^  That  do  not  make  up  to  yoo  i 
milk,  cheeses,  and  kids,  what  they  i 
you  in  fines,  they  are  so  vicious." 

"And  my  orchard,'*  continued  P^ 
dro,  without  replying  to  the  milk 
with  which  Anna  revengc3d  herself  i 
his  jcssts. 

In  such  discussion   they  ammg 
the  preliminaries  of  tlic  contnwt,  i 
raaining  afterward,  as  they  were 
fore+  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 
Wlien  Peilro  had  gone,  Anna 
on  her  wo<^n  mantle,  and  rep 
ing  her  grief,  and  hiding  the  esctnei^ 
repugnance  she  felt,  went  to  the  !w 
of  her  sister-in-hiw. 

Harui^  who  professed  for  Anna,  wl 
was  very  kind  to  her,  n^  much  lure  i 
gratitude,  and  as  much  respect  as  te 
eration,  received  h«r  with  loqu 
pleasure. 

**  It  doeis  one's  eyes  good  iOBmfC 
in  this  liousf\"  she  exclmmed,aA  Aaic*^ 
entered.  *'^  What  good  Uioqg|at  Ji**^ 
brought  you,  iiister  ?*'  ^  ' 

And  she  hastened  to  plaoa  a  <b»^^ 
for  her  gucst- 

Ajina  sat  down^  and  made  Imo^^"^ 
the  object  of  her  visit 

Tlie  projKjflition  so  filled  ilic  fo^^ 
woman  witli  joy»  *^'^*    -'"'  could  3 
find  words  to  ex  pi  f. 

"  O  my  sister  1 "  ^'^n-  »  ^claiiarf 
broken  sentenc^^s,  ^  what  good  fofl 
Pcrico !  son  of  my  heart  I     ll  ll ' 
Saint  Antonio  that  I  owe  lliaa  j 
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And  700,  Anna,  are  70a 
P  Look  here,  sister:  Rita, 
forward,  is  really  a  good- 
^L  She  is  wilftil,  but  that 
lit  If  I  had  brought  her  up 
3  jou  have  Elvira,  she  would 
ent.  She  is  giddy,  but  you 
[with  years  and  married  Hfe) 
idy  she  will  become.  All 
ags  are  the  effects  of  my  spoil- 
ed her  youth.  Rita  I  Rita  P 
1,  ^come,  make  haste:  here 
aunt — what  do  I  say?  your 
the  wishes  to  become,  by  mar- 
1  to  Perico." 

ntered  with  the  self-posses- 
banker,  and  the  composure 
Dmatist. 

t  do  you  say,  daughter?" 
delighted  mother. 
I  knew  it,"  replied  Rita. 
Jong,"  said  the  mother  in  an 
?,  **  if  you  are^ot  as  calm  as 
rere  used  to  it,  and  cooler 
3sh  lettuce." 

what  would  you  have  me  do — 
andango,  because  I  am  going 
rried ?'  answered  Rita,  rais- 
oice. 

rose  and  went  out.  Maria, 
r  mortified  by  her  daughter's 
went  with  her  sister-in-law 
the  street,  lavishing  upon  her 
d  expressions  of  endearment 
ude. 


CSLiPTEB     Y. 

RATIONS  were  being  made  for 
ings.  ThBi  of  Elvira  and 
VBS  to  take  place  before  that 
ad  Perico,  as  the  former  had 
ut  for  a  dispensation  from 

irished  his  daughter  Marcela 
i  her  brother's  marriage,  be- 
nendng  her  novitiate,  and 
d  to  go  to  Alcald  to  bring 
ia  had  a  debt  to  collect  there, 
og  all  her  fnnds  for  the  ex- 
ent,  took  advantage  of  her 
's  going  to  make  the  trip  in 


The  ancient  pair,  mounted  upon  their 
respective  asses,  set  out  on  their  jciur- 
ney,  crossing  themselves,  and  MJEiria, 
the  Christian  soul,  making  a  pfayer 
to  the  holy  archangel.  Saint  Raj^ael, 
patron  of  all  travellers,  from  Tobias 
down  to  herself. 

Maria,  comfortably  seated  upon  the 
the  cushions  of  her  saddle,  dressed  in 
a  wide  chintz  skirt,  which  was  plaited 
at  the  waist,  a  jacket  of  black  woollen 
cloth,  of  which  the  dosely  fitting 
sleeves  were  fastened  at  the  wrist  by 
a  row  of  silver  buttons,  and  round  her 
neck,  a  white  muslin  kerchief,  pinned 
down  at  the  back  to  keep  it  from 
touching  her  hair,  looked  like  a  bur- 
lesque, anticipated,  upon  the  mode 
which  was  to  rule  among  the  fashion- 
ables thirty  years  later.  A  little  shawl 
covered  her  head,  the  ends  being  tied 
under  her  chin. 

Pedro  wore,  with  some  slight  dif- 
ference, the  dress  we  have  already 
described  in  speaking  of  his  son.  The 
cloth  was  coarser,  the  belt  black,  as 
became  a  widower,  his  clothes  all  fitted 
more  loosely,  and  his  hat  had  a  broad- 
er brim,  and  was  without  ornament. 

"It  is  a  day  of  flowers!"  said 
Maria,  ^the  fields  are  smUing,  and 
the  sun  seems  as  if  he  were  telling 
them  to  be  gay." 

I* Yes,"  said  Pedro,  "the  yeUow- 
haired  appears  to  have  washed  his  face, 
and  sharpened  his  rays,  for  they  prick 
like  pins." 

He  took  out  a  little  rabbit-skin  bag, 
in  which  was  tobacco,  and  began  to 
make  a  cigarette. 

"Maria,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
finished  it,  "  my  opinion  is,  that  you 
will  come  back  from  Alcald  with  your 
hands  as  empty  as  they  go.  But, 
Christian  woman,  who  the  deuce  tempt- 
ed you  to  lend  money  to  that  vaga- 
bond ?  You  knew  that  he  had  not  so 
much  as  a  place  whereon  to  fall  dead, 
and  nothing  in  expectation  but  alter- 
nate rations  of  hunger  and  necessity." 
"  But,"  said  Maria,  "to  whom  shall 
we  lend  if  not  to  the  poor  ?  the  rich 
have  no  need  to  borrow." 
^  And  don't  you  kfiow,  big  innocent. 
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that  *  h©  who  leodd  to  a  fritnd,  losea 
both  the  monej  and  the  friend  I*  But 
you,  Maria,  are  always  so  credulous, 
and  I  tell  you  now  that  this  man  will 
pay  you  in  three  insUilmeiits  :  *  badly, 
late,  and  never.' " 

'*  You  always  think  the  worst, 
Pedro." 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  I  always 
hit  the  mark ;  think  ill,  and  you  will 
think  the  truth/*  said  tlio  craOy  Pedro. 

Presently  he  comm<^nce<l  droning  a 
ballad,  of  wHch  the  interminable  text 
Id  aa  follows : 

In  my  boit»c*  I  hcaM  lit  nljilit, 
BouucUi  thut  roiyietl  inc  In  uITrlght; 
Qsi\ck  un«bt»*thert  my  TH|»ler  1irl|(bl, 
Stultt  upftt«ir»  with  foolvUp*  lighU 

Pr-'->'     •  »i.  .  ■'-  "'Hi^f  Jill  arountj, 
1  ttje  turniuu'l, 

iSi.>v[iu»t^  iicAMi  1,  ij'ihLug  found. 

And  my  etorjr,  l>eitig  oeir, 
YVk  repe&i  li  o'er  to  you. 
lu  i&y  tioutfe,  etct  etc. 

Maria  said  nothin*?,  nor  did  she 
think  rauch  more,  llocked  hy  the 
quiet  pace  of  her  animal,  she  yielded 
herself  to  the  indolence  which  the 
balmy  spring  day  induced^  and  went 
along  sleeping. 

Half  the  road  being  passed,  they 
came  to  a  small  inn.  When  they 
arrived  some  soldiers  were  lounging 
upon  the  brick  scats  wliich  were  fixed 
on  each  side  of  the  door  wnder  the  pro- 
jecting roof.  As  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  our  veueraldc 
couple,  they  began  to  attack  them  witli 
facetious  sayinfj^,  burlesque  provoca- 
tions, and  railleries,  such  as  arc  usual 
among  the  country  folk,  and  especially 
among  the  soldiers* 

"  Uncle/'  said  one,  **  where  are  you 
going  with  that  ancient  relic  T^ 

"  Aunty,*'  cried  another  "  is  the 
church  where  you  were  christened  still 
standing  ?" 

"  Aunt,"  said  another,  ^^  does  your 
grace  retain  any  recollection  of  the 
day  you  were  married  ?' 

**  ijneW  asked  the  fourth,  *'are  you 
pnng  with  this  maiden  to  Alcald  to 
Imve  the  bans  published?" 

"  No^"  answered  Pedro,  lazily  dis- 


mounting, "  I  shall  wait  fot 
I  am  of  age,   and  tha 
growth/* 

*'  Aunt,**  continued  the  soldiert, 
"  slmll  we  help  you  down  from  durt 
gay  colt  ?** 

*'  It  is  the  best  tiling  you  can  do^i 
0on0,**  responded  the  good  woman. 

The  soldiei-a  approached,  and  wltli 
kindly  attention  asBisted  her  to  aUgiiL 

Pedro  found  some  acquaintances  ia 
the  Uivern  who  immediately  asked  htro 
to  drink  with  them.     He  did  not  wik_ 
to  be  lu^ed,  and  having  drank  said  \ 
them : 

"  It  is  my  turn  now,  and  since  j 
have   accepted   your   treat,  yon, 
friends,  and  these  gentlemen,  whom  ] 
know  only  to   serve,  will  do  tna  : 
favor  lo  drink  a  small  ^\sls%  of  < 
to  my  health.** 

"  Uncle  Pedro  "  said  a  young  mull 
teer    of    Dos -Herman  as.  **  leU  m 
story  ;  and   I  in  the  mean  while  i 
take  care  to  keep  your  gbiss  fiOed  n 
that  your  throat  don't  get  dry," 

**Ah  me  r  exclaim *>d  Aunt  3lt 
who    after    having   drank    her 
glasi  of  anisHt^*  had  seated  hei 
upon    fiomc    I)ag8   of    wheat*  **li«^ 
mercy  on  U3,  for  if  Pedro  let*  Iw 
his  boneless  member,  we  sliall  not  j 
hack   to  our  place  to-ni^ht,  at 
not  without  the  miracle  of  Joihna/ 

**  There  is  no  danger,  Maria," 
swcred  Pedro,  **  but  you  will  sit 
those  sacks  till  the  com  sprout^-" 

**  Is  it  true,  Uncle  fedro,  what  BjT' 
mother  says,"  asked  the  muleteer,  •*  tk^ 
in  old  limes,  when  you  were  j'odO^y 
you  were  a  lover  of  3fnrifi*?  ?** 

*'  It  is  indeed,  and  T  "cdll* 

saying  it,"  answered  1  i  ro. 

'*  What  a  story  T*  exclaimed  Aw* 
Maria,  "it  is  a  lie  as  big  as  a  hoO**^^ 
Go  along  with  you,  Pedro,  for  a  h<>^|J^| 
er.     I  never  had  a  lover  in  my  lal^H 
except  my  husband,  ^  may  hcfiall'* 
peace.*  '* 

"  0  Mrs.  Maria,  Mm.  MaHar  ^ 
Pe<lro,  **  how  very  poor  is  your  L 
memuty  I    for  you  know  tlie  »oQg-»  ] 

*  T  lintw  illillllniil  Itwn  iiilii  i  mA^ 
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riioQgh  you  teke  from  him  the  sceptre, 
Bobes  of  state,  and  ilgnetring, 
Btill  remains  uoto  the  nicDarch 
This— that  he  was  once  a  king.** 

is  trae,"  Maria  answered,  ^'  that 
kde  love  to  me  one  daj  at  mj 
8  wedding,  and  that  he  came 
i;ht  to  mj  window  ;  but  he  got 
i  fright  there  that  he  left  me 
ly  and  ran  away  as  if  fear  had 
tngs  to  his  feet ;  and  I  believe 
rer  stopped  until  he  ran  his 
gainst  the  end  of  the  world." 
3W  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  audi- 
aughing  heartily;  ''is  that  the 
ou  show  your  heels  when  you 
ghtened,  Uncle  Pedro  P* 
neither  boast  of  my  courage,** 
the  latter  composedly, "  nor  do 
to  gain  the  palm  from  Fran' 
^Mehan:' 

lat  is  being  more  afraid  than 
>dj*'  siud  Aunt  Maria,  who  was 
ng  impatient 

m  see,  sirs,"  said  Uncle  Pedro, 
linking,  ''that  she  has  not  yet 
n  me,  which  proves,  does  it 
It  she  was  fond  of  me  ?  But  I 
like  to  know,"  he  proceeded, 
1  of  you  is  the  Cid  Campeador 
ould  like  to  have  to  do  with 
of  the  other  world ;  with  super- 
1  things  r 
tere  was  nothing  more  super- 

I  than  your  fears,"  interrupted 
^  and  they  had  no  more  cause 
le  rolling  of  a  stone  from  the 
y  some  cat  that  was  keeping 

II  us  about  it,  Uncle  Pedro, 
how  it  happened,"  cried  the 

3e. 

m  must  know  then,  sirs,"  began 
Pedro, "  that  the  window  Maria 
ed  to  me,  was  at  the  back  of 
use.  The  house  was  in  a  lone- 
place  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
near  by  was  a  picture  of  pur- 

with  a  lamp  burning  before  it. 
ooked  at  the  light,  something 
bappened  there  a  short  time  be- 
me  into  mind.    A  Tnillcmftn  used 

by  the  picture  every  night  as 
Bt  out  of  town,  carrying  the 
skins  which  he  brought  in  at 


sunrise  every  morning,  filled  with 
milk.  When  he  came  to  this  place, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  lower  the  con- 
secrated lamp  to  light  his  cigarette. 
One  night,  it  was  the  eve  of  All  Souls, 
when  he  had  taken  the  lamp  down, 
as  was  his  custom,  it  went  out,  and 
he  could  not  light  his  cigarette.  He 
found  it  strange,  for  the  wind  slept, 
and  the  night  was  clear.  But,  what 
was  his  astonishment  when  a  moment 
afVer,  turning  to  look  back,  he  saw 
the  lamp  lighted,  and  burning  more 
brightly  than  ever.  Becognizing  in 
this  a  solemn  warning  from  Grod — 
touched,  and  repenting  of  the  profa- 
nation he  had  done — ^he  made  a  vow 
to  punish  himself  by  never  smoking 
another  cigarette  in  his  life ;  and,  sirs," 
added  Pedro,  in  a  grave  voice,  "  he 
has  kept  it." 

Pedro  paused,  and  for  a  moment 
all  remained  silent. 

"This  is  an  occasion,"  presently 
said  Maria,  "to  apply  the  saying,  that 
when  a  whole  company  is  silent  at 
Qnce,  an  angel  has  passed  by,  and  the 
breath  of  his  wings  has  touched  them 
with  awe." 

"Come,  Uncle  Pedro,"  said  the 
'muleteers,  "  let  us  hear  the  rest  of  the 
story." 

"  Well,  sirs,"  proceeded  Pedro,  in 
his  former  jocose  tone,  "you  must 
know  that  the  lamp  inspired  me  with 
great  respect,  mingled  with  not  a  lit- 
'  tie  fear.  Is  it  well,  I  said  to  myself, 
to  come  here  and  trifle  under  the 
very  beards  of  the  blessed  souls  that 
in  suffering  are  expiating  their  sins  ? 
And  I  assure  you,  that  light  which 
was  an  offering  to  the  Lord — ^which 
appeared  to  watch  and  to  record — 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me  and 
rebuking  me,  was  an  object  to  impose 
respect.  Sometimes  it  was  sad  and 
weeping  like  the  De  ProfundUj  at 
others  immovable  like  the  eye  of  the 
dead  fixed  upon  me,  and  then  the 
flame  rose,  and  bent,  and  flickered, 
like  a  threatening  finger  of  fire  ad- 
monishing me. 

"  One  night,  when  its  regards  ap- 
peared more  threateoingthaa  ever  be- 
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fore,  ft  stone,  thrown  by  an  invisible 
b&nd,  struck  me  on  the  head  with  such 
force  tiiat  it  left  me  stupefic^d ;  and  when 
I  started  to  run,  though  I  was,  as  you 
miglit  say,  in  open  field*  it  happened 
with  me  as  with  that  *  negro  of  evil 
fortune'  who,  where  there  were  three 
doont  to  go  out  at,  could  not  find  one  ; 
and  eo,  running  as  fast  ad  I  eould,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  my  house,  I  came 
to  a  quarry  and  fell  in," 

•*  I  have  alwiiya  heard  of  that  negro 
of  evil  fortune/'  wiid  oneof  the  listcneri, 
**  but  could  never  flnrl  out  how  he  came 
to  he  called  bo.     Oui  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  ghould  tliink  so !"  ans  wei*ed  Undo 
Pedro. 

♦*  There  was  once  a  very  rich  negro 
who  lived  in  front  of  the  house  of  a 
fine  young  womau,  ivith  whom  he 
fell  in  love.  The  young  woman, 
vexed  by  the  soft  atientlooB  and  en- 
dcarmenta  of  the  fellow,  laid  the  mat^ 
tcr  before  her  husband,  who  told  her 
to  make  an  appointment  with  the 
negro  for  that  evening.  She  did  so, 
and  he  came,  bringing  a  world  of 
presents.  She  received  him  in  a 
drawing-room  that  had  three  doors* 
There  tsho  had  a  grand  supper  pre- 
pared tor  him.  But  they  were 
hai'dly  seated  at  the  table  when  tlie 
light  was  put  out,  and  the  husbiuid 
cameia  with  a  cowhide,  with  which  be 
began  to  lash  the  negro's  shoulders. 
Tlie  latter  was  so  confounded  that  he 
could  notttnd  a  door  to  escape  through, 
and  kept  exclaiming  ob  he  danced  un- 
dier  the  blows  : 

Vfhmx  Unrrc  an  tlu^cc  dvwrs,  Uc  cmnuulUniloiic/ 

^  At  haU  he  chanced  upon  onc^  and 
rnsKed  out  like  the  wind*  But  the 
httsband  was  after  him,  and  gave  him 
a  pu^h  that  aent  liim  from  the  top  of 
llie  stairs  to  the  lK>tiom.  A  servant 
bearing  the  noise  ho  made,  ran  to  ask 
tkeoause*  *  What  would  it  be,'  answer- 
ed the  Ulack« '  Imt  that  I  went  up  on  my 
tiptoes  and  came  dotvn  on  my  ribe  P 

"QiM»  h«  tnUAB  4k  imDtlllait. 
TtM  b^ttOtf  (It  «e«imm«.'' 


hiughing,  ^  wiu  that  tha  i 
remaining  eatranged  P^ 

"  No."  Bald  Pedro,  «  eiglit  dan  J 
terwards,  I  armed  myself  with 
age  and  returned  to  the  gratto^k 
Maria  would  not  oficn  the  wind 

^<  Aunt  Maria  did  not  want  ^ 
be  Btoned  to  death  like  Saint  I 
Baid  the  muleteer, 

**  It  was  not  that,  boy  ;  tlie  1 
that  Miguci  Ortiz^  who  had  jfl 
pleted  Ilia  1<toi,  rotnrriod  to  the  pb 
and  it  suited  Maria  to  forsake  onci 
take  up  with  another  who ** 

"  Was  not  afraid/'  interrupted  Vbr 
ria,  "to  talk,  with  good  intcntiaoi,to 
a  girl  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  eew^ 
crated  abject ;  for,  do  you  suppoifl  \W 
all  those  souls  were  spinsters  ?* 

'^  I  think  so,  A£aria,  becMse  I 
roan-ied  pass  their  purgatory  |b 
world^ — the  men,  because  Ui^  \ ' 
torment  them,  and  the  women,  \ 
wliat  their  children  cause 
fcr.     Well,  sira,  I  took  the  i 
to  heai't  that  I  could  not 
Hermanas    when   the  w 
celebrated,  and  I  went  to 

"  Whei%  he  remembered  mo  lo  * 
that  he  came  back  married  ta 
otlier/' 

^  It  is  trae,  for  I  hare  -a)** 
thought  it   be^t   *■  when   one 
dead,  to  get  up  another/  '* 

"  Ah   Pe<1ro  !  everlasting 
said  Maria  gettiTig  up,  "  let  m  go»* 

**  Yes^  let  n^  po  ;  for  ihA  aitn  it  I 
hot  as  if  he 
cloudsi,  and  \ 

"  Go«i  forbid  !"  exciaimcd  Mk»» 
**  give  \n  the  sun  and  waups  tMl^ 
they  sting  T 

♦*  Why  should  it  nun,  fiunm  w  tit  ifl 
March  T*  pat  in  the  muleteer. 

*♦  And  don't  you  know,  Jowj,"  «pW 
Uncle  Pedro^ "  that  Jatnmry  ii«»rf 
a  lamb  to  Mareh,  bnt  when  Maitli  i^ 
rived  tlie  Uunbs  were  eo  fat  m^  i>* 
Uiat  January  would  not  folfil  the  ^ 
mi^e  ?  Then  March  waa  vexed  vi 
said  to  him, 

'  Willi  u>rr»d«n  left  «ft«tmr  4    . 

An4  OirM  firlm^  Ai^rU  mWl  «m  I««% 
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d  so  let  OS  be  off.     Grood-by, 

en." 

lat  a  harry  jouare  in,  Aunt 

'  said  the  muleteer.  ^<  Are  you 

oa  shall  take  root  ?'' 

,  bat  these  asses  of  ours  do  not 

yoors,  Jose." 

sU  is  so/'  said  Pedro  as  he  as- 

laria  to  mount ;  <^  with  us,  all  is 

e  horsewoman,  her  squire,  and 

ds.  My  ass  is  so  judicious  that 

mot  make  up  her  mind  upon 

Dot  to  limp,  and  therefore  limps 

(or ;  and  that  of  Maria  so  old, 

she  could  speak,  she  would  say 

ind  thou'    to  us  all.      Well, 

ten,  your  coounands." 

ilth  and  dimes  to  you,  Uncle 

travellers  took  the  road  again, 
en  they  reached  Alcalu,  sepa- 

0  attend  to  their  respective  af- 

lour  afterward  they  rejoined 
her.  Pedro  came  accompanied 
daughter,  who  threw  herself 
iaria's  neck  with  that  tender 
ntality  of  young  girls  whose 
ave  not  been  bruised,  wounded, 
cd,  by  contact  with  the  world. 

1  have  collected  your  money  ?" 
led  Pedro,  as  though  he  doubt- 

y  offered  mo  half  now,"  answer- 
ia^ ''  or  the  whole  after  harvest ; 
I  am  in  want  of  my  dimes,  I 
)d  the  former." 

t  Solomon,  Maria!  not  even 
1 !  could  have  acted  more  wise- 

<  blessed  is  he  that  possesses,' 
le  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  a 
I  on  the  wing. '" 
J  took  his  daughter  up  behind 
i  they  set  out — Maria  taking 
'  her  money ;  Mareela  of  the 

spices,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats 
1  bought  as  gifts  ;  and  Pedro 
after  them  both.  ^ 


CHAPTRB    VI. 

amval  of  Mareela   caused 


great  joy  to  all  except  Rita,  who 
neither  wished  nor  tried  to  hide  Uxe 
ill-humor  she  felt  in  the  presence  of 
one  who  had  been  destined  by  both 
families  to  be  the  wife  of  Perieo. 

This  hostUe  disposition,  and  the 
cold  reserve  which  Rita  imposed  apon 
Perieo  in  his  intercourse  with  Mareela, 
were  the  first  fi-osts  which  had  ever 
fallen  upon  the  springtime  of  that  pure 
spirit. 

Mareela  was  far  from  suspecting 
the  base  and  bitter  sentiments  of  Rita, 
and  besides,  she  would  not  have  un- 
derstood them;  for,  though  a  young 
woman,  she  had  the  soul  of  a  child. 
Having  lived  in  the  convent  from  her 
birth,  she  had  created  for  herself  a 
sweet  existence,  which  could  not  be 
enlarged  by  the  interests  and  passions 
of  life,  except  at  the  cost  of  innocence 
and  happiness.  She  loved  her  good 
religious,  her  garden,  her  gentle  and 
peaceful  duties.  She  was  attached  to 
her  devotions,  to  her  church,  and  to 
her  blessed  images.  She  wished  to 
be  a  nun,  not  from  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, but  because  she  liked  the  life ; 
not  from  misanthropy,  but  with  joy  of 
heart ;  not  because  she  was  without 
convenient  place  or  position  in  the 
world,  which  many  believe  to  be  a  mo- 
tive for  taking  the  veil,  but  because 
her  position,  her  place,  she  found — and 
preferred  it — ^in  the  convent. 

This  is  what  many  do  not,  or  pre- 
tend not  to  comprehend.  Everything 
can  be  understood  in  this  world ;  all 
vices ;  all  irregularities ;  all  the  most 
atrocious  inclinations;  even  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  Anthropophagi ;  but 
that  the  desire  for  a  tranquil  and  re- 
tired life,  without  care  for  the  present, 
or  thought  for  the  future,  can  exist,  is 
denied,  b  incomprehensible. 

In  the  world  everything  is  believed 
in — ^the  masculine  woman,  the  mor- 
ality of  stealing,  the  philanthropy  of 
the  guillotine,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon,  and  other  humbugs,  as  the  Eng- 
lish say;  or  canards^  as  our  neigh- 
bors have  it;  or  btMles  axtd  JaMeSf 
as  we  call  them.  The  satirical  scep- 
tic, .called  the  world,  has    a   throat 
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down  wliicli  all  those  cfin  pass,  for 
thore  lA  iiothin;^  pd  chmIiiIous  as  in- 
crwlulity,  nor  hO  PiiiKTjitiiious  as  irrc- 
ligioii.  But  it  doc3  not  bt'lif?ve  in  the 
iiistini'ts*  of  jmrity,  in  mo<lrst  di'sircs, 
in  humblo  hi'arts,  and  in  relijrioiid 
f^cDtiiucutA.  No  indcod ;  the  exis- 
tence of  tliese  ia  all  liumbu?,  a  hnhUe 
which  it  cannot  receive.  Thh*  mon- 
ster has  not  a  throat  wide  euongli  for 
thcfie. 

Maivelfu  accompanlcMl  hy  Anna  and 
Elvira,  nimle  her  first  visit  to  tlie 
i-hurcli,  and  to  tho  diapid  of  Saint 
Anna,  into  which  the  <.^(n1  wife  of  the 
sarristan  lia^tcncd  to  lead  them. 

Thii  chnpLd  Is*  di'cp  and  narrow  ;  at 
the  extremity  is  an  ahar  and  the  efli- 
py  of  the  saint.  In  a  crystal  urn, 
inserted  into  the  ahar,  is  seun  a  wood- 
en cHKs  and  a  small  hell.  Tiie  efli^y 
of  Saint  Anna  ia  very  ancient  i  its 
low«*r  part  wid<*n.s  in  the  form  of  a 
bell,  njinn  its  hrea-t  it  bears  an  image 
of  the  r>l»v^-rd  Virgin,  which  in  the 
same  mann(.r  bears  that  of  the  child 
Jesus.  Tin*  remote  origin  etami»ed 
ui>«)n  this  elligy,  imiting  antiquity  of 
idea  with  age  of  material,  gives,  as  it 
wen*,  wings  to  the  devotion  it  ins])ires 
with  which  to  riso  an»l  {vvc  itself 
fix)m  all  j^ resent  surroundings.  On 
the  wall,  at  the  right  hand,  hang  two 
largi*  picturi's.  In  one  is  seen  an  an- 
gel, ai»pearing  to  two  girl-,  and  in  the 
olhfT  the  samcj  girls,  in  a  AviH  and 
solitary  place,  with  a  man  who  is  Jig- 
ghjg  a  hoh^  in  the  earth. 

On  the  It'fl  hand  an  irc>n  railing 
Burruunds  the  (nitnincc  to  a  cave,  th«i 
descent  into  which  is  by  a  narrow 
stairway. 

MarcL'la  and  her  companions  hav- 
ing iierfonned  their  devotions,  seated 
tln.'ms(;lves  in  some  low  chairs  wiiich 
the  sacri.-tan's  wife  i>laced  for  tliem 
under  the  arbor  in  l!ie  courl-yanl, 
and  Marc«da  asked  the  obliging  and 
kindly  woman  to  exphiin  to  tliem  the 
twuj)ictun's  which  they  had  seen  in 
the  chapel.  The  good  creature,  who 
loved  to  tell  the  story,  began  it  very 
far  back,  and  related  it  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 


rOrULAU     TRADITION     OP    DOS-IIEB. 
MANAS- 

"In  times  the  memory  of  which  u 
almost  lost,  a  wicked  king,  Don  Rod. 
rigo,  ruU'd  in  Spain.  It  wa«  tliei 
customary  for  the  nobles  of  tbp 
realm  to  S'^nd  iheir  daughters  tocoait 
and  thcrefure  the  noble  count.  Do 
Julian,  sent  his  fair  daughter  Florindi, 
known  a^  La  Cava,  When  the  kin; 
saw  her  he  was  inflamed  witli  pa?$i<a. 
but  she  being  virtuous,  the  king  ob" 
tained  by  violence  that  which  be 
could  not  by  consent  When  the 
beautiful  Florinda  saw  herself  dis- 
honored, she  Avrotc  to  the  Count — vidi 
blo(»d  and  tjt;ars  she  wrote  it,  in  thoe 
words  : 

" '  Father,  your  honor  and  mincarf 
blemishe»l ;  more  to  your  renown  wooU 
it  have  been,  and  better  for  me,  if  jos 
had  killed  mc,  instead  of  bringing  me 
here.     Come  and  avenge  me.* 

**  Wlu;n  the  Count,  Don  Julian,  read 
the  letter,  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon, 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  1» 
6 wore,  upon  the  cross  of  his  sword,  to 
take  a  vengeance  the  like  of  whid 
had  never  been  heard  of,  and  one  pro- 
[Kjrtioued  to  the  olFence. 

"  AVith  this  intention,  he  treatedVtfi 
the  ?iIoors  and  gave  up  to  them  T«A 
and  Algecinv*.  and  like  a  swollen  nr- 
er  which  breaks  its  cmbankmeutd tbe^ 
inundated  Andalusuu  They  reached 
Seville,  known  in  those  times  a«  /&■ 
jKi^h.  and  this  place,  then  called  W 
}Kt.  The  Christians,  before  they  fled, 
burietl  dec[»  in  the  earth  thcveuejrat«d 
image  of  their  ]>atrone9S  Saint  Ani» 
And  there  it  remained  five  hundred 
years,  until  the  good  king  Femand* 
Iiaving  made  himself  master  of  ll< 
surrounding  country,  invested  SeriBei 
Ileiv,  however,  the  Moors  made  sod 
a  stub1>om  resistance  that  the  spirit  rf 
the.  monarch  began  to  fail  him.  Tl«^ 
in  the  tt)we5  of  Hervtras^  now  &D* 
to  niin,Oiu'  Blessed  Mother appearrf 
to  him  in  a  dream,  animatii^g  kis 
valor,  and  promising  him  vicWJ- 
The  good  king  returned  to  his  ca«P 
at  Alcala  with  renewed  courage,  ft 
summoned  all  the  artifioen  that  coiIb 
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and  commanded  them  to 
nage,  as  nearly  as  possible 
ess  of  his  yision,  but  to  his 
in  no  one  succeeded, 
then  presented  themselves, 
fill  youths,  dressed  like  pil- 
ing to  make  an  image  in 
Licnlar  like  the   form   the 

had  seen   in   his   vision. 

conducted  to  d  workshop 

they  found  prepared  for 
lathing  necessary  for  their 
e  following  day,  when  the 
dated  by  his  impatience, 
see  how  the  work  was  pro- 
the  pilgrims  had  diaap- 
he  materials  were  lying  on 
itouched,  and  upon  an  al- 
imagc  of  our  Lady,  just  as 
peared  to  him  in  bis  sleep. 
ecogni zing  the  intervention 
els,  knelt  weeping  before 
be  had  wished  lor  so  much, 

by  the  hands  of  angels, 
n  herself  liad  sent  him. 
ard,  when  the  pious  chief 
d  Seville,  he  caused  this 
!  placed  in  a  triumphal  car 
X  white  horses,  his  majesty 
liiud  with  naked  feet,  and 
1  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 

still  venerated,  and  where 
inue  to  be  venerated  until 
time,  under  the  invocation  * 
[y  of  Kings.  In  her  chap- 
feet,  lies  the  body  of  the 
oarcli — relics,  of  the  pos- 

which  all  Spain  may  well 
e. 

fler  the  appearance  of  tne 
king  with  great  confidence 
of  Grod  prepared  to  make 
tack.     He  posted  himself 

neighboring  heights  of 
ta:  the  two  wings  of  his 
'  extendmg  on  both  sides, 
rms«eady  to  do  his  will, 
ops  were  bo  weary,  and  so 
heat  and  thirst,  tliat  they 
r  strength  nor  spirit  lefL 
ait,  the  good  king  built 
r  of  arms,  upon  which  he 
mage  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 

he  always  carried  with 
VOL.  III.    88 


him,  calling  npon  her  in  these  words. 
*  Aid  me !  aid  me !  Holy  Mother,  for 
if  by  thy  help  I  set  up  the  cross  to-day 
in  Seville,  I  promise  to  build  thee  a 
chapel  in  this  very  gpot,  in  which 
thou  shalt  be  venerated,  and  I  will 
deposit  in  it  the  standards  under 
which  the  city  shall  be  gained.'  As 
he  prayed,  a  beautiful  spring  began 
to  flow  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  send- 
ing forth  in  different  directions  seven 
streams.  It  flows  still,  and  bears  the 
name  of  The  King's  Fountain. 

^  Men  and  horses  refreshed  them- 
selves, and  recovered  strength  and 
courage.  Seville  was  won,  and  the 
Moorish  King  Aixa  came  bearing  the 
keys  of  the  city  upon  a  golden  salver, 
and  presented  them  to  the  pious  con- 
queror. They  are  kept  with  other 
I>rccious  relics  in  the  treasury  of  the 
cathedraL 

"In  thoae  times,"  proceeded  the 
narrator,  "  there  lived  in  the  province 
of  Leon  two  devout  sisters,  named 
Elvia  and  Estefania,  to  whom  aTi 
angel  appeared  and  told  them  to  sot 
out  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  im- 
age of  Our  Lady  which  the  Christians 
had  hidden  under  the  earth.  The 
father  of  the  devout  maidens,  Gomez 
Mazcreno,  who  was  as  pious  as  they 
were,  wished  to  go  with  them.  Biit 
on  setting  out  they  were  in  great 
trouble,  not  knowing  what  direction 
to  take.  Then  they  heard  the  sound 
of  a  bell  in  the  air.  They  saw  no 
bell,  but  followed  the  ringing  until 
they  came  to  this  place,  where  it 
seemed  to  go  down  into  the  ground  at 
their  i^Qi.  This  was  then  an  unculti- 
vated waste  of  matted  thorns  and 
briers,  and  was  called  *  The  Invinci- 
ble Thicket,'  because  the  Moors,  who 
had  all  these  lands  under  cultivation 
could  never  cut  it  down ;  for,  unseen 
by  them,  an  angel  guarded  it  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  They  be- 
gan zealously  to  dig,  and  digging 
came  to  a  laige  flat  stone,  which 
being  lifted,  they  discovered  the  en- 
trance to  a  cave — ^the  same  that  yon 
saw  in  tlie  chapeL  In  it  they  fotmd 
the  image  of  the  flaint,  a  croes,  the 
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smoll  bell,  which,  like  the  bUit  of  the 
eask'rn  kings  had  led  iheni  hero,  and 
a  lamp  still  burning — the  very  lamp 
that  lights  tho  snint  now^  for  it  hangs 
in  the  chapel  before  her  altar-  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  it  hiM 
burned  in  veneration  of  our  patroness. 
They  took  up  her  image  and  raised 
this  chappl  in  her  name-  Houses  were 
built  and  chifltered  together  round  it, 
until  this  village,  whieli  takea  the  name 
of  Dos- llcrm anas  from  its  founders, 
was  foi*med  under  its  shelter.  See,** 
continued  the  good  woman,  rising  and 
re-entering  the  chapel,  "  see  here  the 
image  which  nothing  ha-?  bpen  able 
to  injure  j  neither  the  dampness  of 
the  eartli,  nor  dust  of  tlic  air,  nor  the 
canker  of  time.  In  these  two  pic- 
tures arc  the  portraits  of  the  devout 
Bisters.**  A  great  quantity  of  offerings 
were  &een  hanging  on  both  sides  of 
ahar.  Of  these  seven  little  silver 
legs,  tied  together  and  sus[>ejjded  by 
a  rose-eolored  ribbon,  attracted  Mar- 
ccla'a  ftt(ention. 

"What  IS  the  meaning  of  that 
offering  ?**  she  aaked  of  the  sacristan's 
wife. 

"Marcsos,  the  blacksmith,  brought 
them  here.  It  ltnpj>ened,  one  dt\y, 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  seized  witli 
such  violent  pains  in  his  legs,  tliat 
it  seemed  as  though  he  could  neither 
live  nor  die. 

**  Ilia  wile  having  adrainistere<l  to 
him  without  eflect  alt  the  reraedica 
that  were  ordered,  took  him,  strelchcfl 
upon  a  cart,  to  Seville.  But  neither 
could  the  doctor?  there  do  anything  to 
reheve  him.  One  day,  after  the  un- 
fortimate  man  liad  spent  all  ho  pos- 
sessed in  remedies,  made  desperate  by 
his  suffering,  and  by  the  cries  of  his 
ehildren  for  the  brejtd  which  he  had 
not  to  give  them,  he  llfled  his  broken 
heart  to  God,  claiming  os  his  inter- 
cessor our  blessed  patroness  Saint 
Anna,  praying  with  fervor  to  be  made 
well  until  such  time  as  his  children 
should  no  longer  need  him  ;  adding : 
When  my  children  arc  grown  up  I 
will  die  without  mumiuring.  And  if, 
until   then,   I  regain    my  hcalthi  I 


promise,     Blessed     Saintt    t^> 
every  year,  a  little  Bilvcr  k^l 
thy  altar,  in  attestation  of  the  4 
cle.'     Tho  next  day  MarcoA  < 
foot  to  give  thanks   to   G<M. 
passed.      The   sons   of  Mn 
giijwn  up  and  were  earning  the 
ing.     There  remained  with  hin 
a  young  dangliter.     She  had  a  j 
who   asked  her  of  her   father.  < 
wedding     was     gay,     only 
seemed  to  be  in  deep   thougljt 
the  following  day  he   tcxik    hia 
from   which   he    never    rose, 
he    asked   had   been   granted. 
task  was  done.'* 

**And  these  ears  of  grain  ?"  said 
cehi,  seeing  a  bunch  of  wheat  tie 
a  blue  ribbon. 

"'They  were   brought  hj 
the  wife  of  Gomez,     These  [ 
pie  had  only  the  daily  irages 
father  for  the  support  of  eigh 
Tliey  had  bc^ggt'd  the  ufto  ( 
field  to  sow  with  wheat,  and  fiTI 
sown   also   their  hopci?.     With  1 
plea;*ure   they   watched   it,  and| 
what  satisfaetion  !    for  U  repaid^ 
care,  growing  so  luxuriantly  tl 
looked  aa  if  they  spriukled  it 
morning  witb  blessed  water* 
a  neighbor  came  from  the  ftei( 
told  the  poor  woman  that  th« 
was  in  her  wheat.     The  locust!  ^ 
of  the  plagues  of  Egvptl     It 
if  a  bolt  from  heaven  had  struc 
Leaving  her  house  and  her  littli 
she  rushed  out  wililly,  wiihj 
extended  and  not  knowing  • 
did-     *  Saint   Aima,*   she   or 
children'^  bread  I  my  childrt*n'«  1 
She  reached  the  tie  Id  and  saw  i 
comer  the  track  of  the  locuiit* 
insect  destroys  the   blades  froa 
foot  without  leaving  a  eign. 
tween  its  track  and  the  rc«i  of  i 
field  an  invisible  wall^ad  been  i 
to   protect   the    wheat   of    th*? 
mother  who  invoked  the  saint^  i 
locust  had  disap{>eared.     Yoq  i 
agine  the  deUght  and  graiiti 
good  woman^  who  was  so  j^ 
testified  it  by  the  gifl  of 
blades  of  the  piracHis  graUu'* 
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Annay'Elvira,  and  Marcela  listened 
wiUi  softened  and  fervent  hearts,  and 
eyes  moistened  with  tears.  With  the 
same  emotions  the  relation  has  been 
transmitted  to  paper.  God  grant  that 
it  maj  be  read  in  like  spirit! 


CHAPTEB  yii. 

Mat  smiled.  Grolden  with  sun- 
light, noisy  with  the  song  of  its  birds 
and  the  murmur  of  its  insects ;  odorous 
with  its  flowers,  laughing,  and  happy 
to  be  the  month,  of  all  others,  dedi- 
cated to  Mary. 

The  wording  day  of  Ventura  and 
£lTira  had  arrived,  and  the  sun,  like 
a  friend  that  hastened  to  be  the  flrst 
to  give  them  joy,  rose  radiant.    They 
were  ready  to  set  out  for  the  church. 
Anna  pressed  to  her  heart  the  child  of 
ber  love,  the  gentle  Elvira,  so  hum- 
ble and  thoughtful  in  her  gladness  that 
ftbe  stood  with  drooping  liead  and  eyes 
cast  down,  as  if  oppressed  and  dazzled 
by  BO  much  joy.    Uncle  Pedro,  who 
kad  never  been  so  glad  in  all  his  life, 
exceeded  even  himself  in  jokes,  hints, 
^<id  fiicetious  sayings.     Maria,  tran- 
'Poited  with  her  own  deh'ght,  and 
tb^%  of  others,  shed  tears  continually — 
?^^»B,  like  the  rain  drops,  which  some- 
^**^^8  fall  from  a  clear  sky  when  the 
•"^^^  is  bright 

I    — A«  his  rays  shine  through  those 
"^  ^^B»>  BO  shone  Maria's  smile  through 
tears. 

Dear  sister,'*  said  Marcela  to  El- 
,  "next  to  mine,  my  sweet  Jesus, 
T  bridegroom  is  the  best  and  most 
Ret.  See  my  Ventura,  how  well 
^  ^^ypears ;  if  he  had  only  a  spray  of 
^^^^  in  his  hand,  he  would  look  like 
^-^^t  Joseph  in  «Tho  Espousals.'" 

-j^^Sind  she  had  reason  to  praise  her 

^^"^llher,  for  Ventura,  neatly  and  rich- 

I^Sressed,  more  animated  and  gallant 

^*^^^^^  ever,  hurrying  the  others  to  set 

^^  was  the  type  a  sculptor  would 

^(^"Ve  dioien  for  a  statue  of  Achilles. 


Perico  forgot  even  Rita.  His  large, 
soft  brown  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his 
sister  with  a  look  of  deep  and  inexpli- 
cable tenderness.  Rita  only  was  in- 
different and  petulant 

They  were  leaving  the  house  when 
a  strange  sound  reached  their  ears. 
A  sound  which  seemed  to  be  made  up 
of  the  bellowing  of  the  enraged  bull, 
the  lamentations  of  the  wounded  bird, 
and  the  growl  of  the  lion  surprised  in 
his  sleep. 

It  was  the  cry  of  alarm  and  rage  of 
the  flocks  of  fugitives  that  were  ar- 
riving, and  the  exclamations  of  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  that  were  preparing 
to  imitate  them. 

The  French  had  entered  Seville 
with  giant  strides,  and  were  hurrying 
on  in  their  devastating  march  toward 
Cadiz. 

Perico  having  foreseen  this  event, 
had  prepared  a  place  of  refuge  for  his 
family,  in  a  solitary  farm-house,  far 
apart  from  any  public  way,  and  had 
horses  standing  in  the  stables  ready 
against  surprise. 

While  the  men  rushed  into  the  yard 
to  prepare  the  animals,  the  women. ' 
w?ld  with  fear,  gathered  and  tied  to- 
gether the  clothes  and  whatever  else 
they  could  carry  with  them  in  the 
panniers. 

"What  a  sad  omen!"  said  Elvira 
to  Ventura ;  "  the  day  which  sliould 
join  us  together  separates  us." 

"Notliiug  con  separate  us,  Elvira," 
answered  Ventura ;  "  I  defy  the  whole 
world  to  do  it.  Go  without  fear.  We 
are  going  to  prepare  ourselves,  and 
shall  overtake  you  on  the  road." 

Ventura  saw  them  depart  under  the 
protection  of  Perico,  and  watched  them 
until  they  were  out  of  sight 

But  now  was  heard  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village  the  fatal  sound  of  drums, 
which  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
terrible  phalanx  that  threw  itself  upon 
that  poor  unarmed  people,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  treated  without  mercy. 

It  came  in  the  name  of  an  iniquitous 
usurpation  of  which  the  preosdents 
belong  to  barbarous  times,  as  the  re- 
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here,  you  will  have   to  suffer,  wall  which  surrounded  the  yard,  and 

er.''  to  the  ground  on  the  other  side.     The 

Never  mind,  never  mind,"    ex-  poor  father,  mounted  upon  the  trunk 

ned  the  father,    "  save  yourself,  of    a   fig-tree,    holding    on    by    its 

is  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of."  branches,  with  bursting    heart,  and 

rithout  listening  to  his  father,  Ven-  strainuig  eyes,  and  breath  suspended, 

took  the  corpse  upon  bis  shoulder,  saw  his  son,  the  idol  of  his  soul,  pass 

w  it  into  the  well,  turned  to  the  with  the  lightness  of  a  deer,  the  space 

man,  who  followed    him  in  an  which  separated  the  village  from  an 

ly  of  distress,  asked  for  his  bless-  olive  plantation,  and  disappear  among 

sprang  with  one  bound,  upon  the  the  trees. 

TO  BE  COKTIHUU). 


[Orig»al.] 

SAPPHICS. 


SUGGESTED   BY  ^  THE   QUIP "   OF  GEOBGE  HEBBEBT. 

Stratus  in  terram  mcditans  jacebam ; 
Sseculum  molle  et  petulans  procaxque, 
Asseclas  tristem  stimulabat  acri 
Lsedere  lusu. 

Pulchra,  quam  tinxit  Cytherea,  rosa, 
**  Cujus,  quseso,"  inquit,  "  manus,  infaccta 
Carpere  inaudax  ?  "    Tibi  linquo  causam, 
Victor  lesu  ! 

Tinnitans  argentum  :  ^^  Melos  istud  audi : 
Musicse  nostine  modos  suavcs?  " 
Inquit  et  fugiL     Tibi  linquo  causam, 
Victor  lesu ! 

Gloria  tunc  tollens  caput  et  com  scans, 
Sericis  fills  crepitans,  me  figit 
Ocolia  limis.     Tibi  linquo  causam, 
Victor  lesu  ! 

Gestiit  Bcomma  sceleratis  aptum, 
Callida  lingua  acuisse  Ira  ; 
Conticescat  jam.     Tibi  linquo  causam, 
Victor  lesu ! 

Attamen  cum  Tu,  die  constitute, 
Eligisti  quos  Tibi  vindicassis, 
Aodiam  o,  dextro  latcri  statutus, 
"Eugefidelis** 

flri.  LodoiflL  la  AioeBsione  nomlAi,  1366. 

B.  A.B. 
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IV. 

•mE  hevelation  of  god  nr  nra  CRBmi 

DKUOKQTRATRD  IN  TUB  CONBTITUTIVB 
IDEA  or  KKAflON. 

As  soon  as  we  open  the  eye  of  rca- 
fton  we  become  spectators  of  the  crea- 
tion. The  word  creation  in  this  pro- 
|K)sition  is  to  be  understood  not  in  a 
loose  and  popukr  sense,  but  in  a  strict 
and  scientific  one.  We  intend  to  say, 
not  merely  that  we  behold  certain  ex- 
ij^ting  objects,  but  that  we  behold  them 
in  their  relation  to  their  first  and  su- 
preme cause.  We  are  witnesses  of  the 
(TTJitive  act  by  which  the  Creator  and 
hift  work  are  simultaneously  disclosed  to 
the  mind.  This  is  the  original  constitu- 
tive principle  of  reason,  its  primal  light 
preceding  all  knowledge  and  thought, 
and  being  their  condition.  It  is  the 
idea  which  contains  in  itself,  radically 
and  in  principle,  all  possible  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  knowledge,  ac- 
t»ording  to  the  law  of  cjrowth  connatu- 
nil  to  the  human  intelligence.  It  in- 
cludes— God  with  all  .his  attributes : 
I  he  work  of  God  or  the  created  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  relation  between  the 
two,  that  is, the  relation  of  Grod  to  the 
universe  as  first  cause  in  the  onlcrof 
creation,  and  final  cause  in  the  order 
of  the  ultimate  end  and  destination  of 
things.  The  different  portions  of  this 
idea  are  inseparable  from  each  other. 
That  is,  our  reason  cannot  affirm  God 
separately  from  the  affirmation  of  the 
(•n»ative  act,  or  affirm  the  creative  act 
separately  from  the  affirmation  of  God. 
The  l)eing  of  God  is  disclosed  to  us 
only  by  the  creation,  and  the  creation 
is  intelligible  to  us  only  in  the  light 
given  by  the  idea  of  God.*  God  re- 
veals himself  to  our  reason  as  creator, 

*  A  cnreftil  attention  to  tlic  succeeding  urgnment 
will  Hhow  that  by  the  lilea  of  God  given  to  Intuition, 
is  not  meant  the  evolved  Idea,  but  the  Idea  capable 
of  evolution,  or  the  Idea  of  infinite,  necessary  beln^r, 
which  U  ihown  to  be  (be  Idea  of  Uod  bj  demonstnir 
Uoo. 


and  by  means  of  the  creatWe  ad 
is  the  limit  of  our  nataral  lig! 
beyond  it  we  cannot  see  anythii 
natural  mode,  either  in  God,  oi 
universe. 

The,  idea  of  God  must  not  I 

founded  with  that  distinct  and  < 

conception  which  a  philosopher  < 

instructed  Christian  possesses. 

human  mind  possessed  this  kno 

by  an  original  intuition,  every 

being  would  have  it,  without  i 

tion,  from  the  very   first  moo 

the    complete    use    of   reasoi 

could    never    lose  it.      The  i 

God  is  the  affirmation  of  him 

pure,  eternal,   necessary    beii 

original  and  first  principle  of 

istence,  which  he  makes  to  t 

son  in  creating  it,  and  which 

tutes  the  rational  light  and  life 

soul.     This  constitutive,  ideal 

pie  of  the  souFs  intelligence  e 

first  in  a  kind  of  embrj-onic  stal 

soul  is  more  in  a  state  of  potc 

to  intelligence,  than  intelligent 

The  idea  of  God  is  obscurely  e 

ped  and  enfolded  in  the  subst 

the   soul,  imperfectly  evolved 

most   primitive   acts  of  ration 

sciousness,    and   implicitly  oo 

but  not  actually  explicated  k 

thought  that  it  thinks,  even  tl 

simple  and  rudimentaL     The 

gcnce  must  be  educated,  in  o 

bring  out  this  obscure  and  impli 

of  God  into  a  distinct  concep 

the  reflective  consciousness.  Tl 

cation  begins  with  the  action 

material,  sensible  world  on  tl 

through    the   body,   and    sp© 

through  the  brain.     The  hum 

was  not  created  to  exist  and  m 

the  simple  conditions  of  pure 

but  as  is  incorporated  in  a  i 

body.     The  body  is  not  a  tei 

habitation,  like  the  envelojpe  ol 

but  an  integral  part  of  mas 
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loe  is  awakened  to  activity 
the  senses,  and  all  its  per- 
of  the  intelligible  are  through 
um  of  the  sensible.  The  sen- 
id  is  a  grand  system  of  out- 
l  visible  signs  representing  the 
and  intelligible  world.  Lan- 
the  science  and  art  of  subsi- 
ns,  the  equivalents  of  the  phe- 
of  the  sensible  world  and  of 
we  apprehend  through  them  ; 
ling  the  medium  for  communi- 
ought  among  men.  For  this 
dl  language  so  far  as  it  repre- 
I  conceptions  of  men  concem- 
piritual  word  is  metaphorical ; 
Q  the  word  sptnV  is  a  figure 
«n  the  sensible  world, 
the  obscure  idea  is  completely 
and  the  soul  educated,  through 
tward  and  sensible  media,  the 
\  consciousness  attains  to  the 
sonception  of  God.  This  edu- 
lay  be  imperfect,  and  the  re- 
onsciousness  may  have  but  an 
ite  conception  expressed  in 
)  by  an  inadequate  formula ; 
dea  is  indestructible,  and  the 
XHiceptlon  of  it  can  never  be 
corrupted.  This  would  be 
at  to  the  cessation  of  all 
the  annihilation  of  all  concep- 
being  and  truth,  and  the  ex- 
)f  all  rationaltlife  in  the  souL 
mere  negation  of  thought, 
.nnot  be  thought  at  all,  and  a 
n-cntity.  There  is  no  such 
absolute  scepticism.  Partial 
n  is  possible.  Revelation  may 
1  as  to  its  complete  conception, 
idea  expressed  in  revelation 
e  utterly  denied.  The  being 
nay  be  denied,  as  to  its  com- 
Qception,  but  not  completely 
\  idea  itself.  No  sceptic  or 
em  make  any  statement  of  his 
disl>elief,  which  does  not  con- 
afllrmation  of  that  ultimate 
er  the  conception  of  real  and 
y  being  and  truth.  Much  less 
nunciate  any  scientific  formu- 
eedng  philosophy,  history,  or 
tive  object,  without  doing  so. 
nbers  of  men  are  ignorant  of 


the  true  and  formed  conception  of  God, 
but  every  ^ne  of  them  affirms  the  idea 
in  every  distinct  thought  which  ho 
thinks ;  and  every  human  language, 
however  rude,  embodies  and  perpe- 
tuates it  under  forms  and  conceptions 
which  are  remotely  derived  from  the 
original  and  infallible  speech  of  the 
primitive  revelation.  Although  the 
mass  of  mankind  cannot  evolve  the 
idea  of  God  into  a  distinct  conception, 
and  even  gentile  philosophy  failed  to 
enunciate  this  conception  in  an  ade- 
quate form,  yet  when  this  conception 
is  clearly  and  perfectly  enunciated  by 
pure  thebtic  and  Christian  philoso- 
phy, reason  is  able  to  recognize  it  as 
the  expression  of  its  own  primitive  and 
ultimate  idea.  It  perceives  that  the 
object  which  it  has  always  beheld  by 
an  obscure  intuition,  is  God,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  first  article  of  the  Christ- 
ian formula.  The  Christian  church, 
in  instructing  the  uninstructed  or  par- 
tially instructed  mind  in  pure  theism, 
interprets  to  it,  and  expUcates  for  it, 
its  own  obscure  intuition.  Thus  it  is 
able  to  see  the  truth  of  the  being  of 
God  ;  not  as  a  new,  hitherto  unknown 
idea,  received  on  pure  authority,  or  by 
a  long  deduction  from  more  ultimate 
truths,  or  as  the  result  of  a  number  of 
probabilities ;  but  as  a  truth  which 
constitutes  the  ultimate  ground  of  its 
own  rational  existence,  and  is  only  un- 
folded and  disclosed  to  it  in  its  own 
consciousness  by  the  word  and  teach- 
ing of  the  instructor,  who  gives  distinct 
voice  to  its  own  inarticulate  or  de- 
fectively uttered  affirmation  of  Grod. 
So  it  is,  that  Grod  affirms  himself  to 
the  reason  originally  by  the  creative 
act  which  is  first  apprehended  by  the 
reason  through  the  medium  of  the  sen- 
sible, and  interpreted  by  the  sensible 
signs  of  language  to  the  uninstructed. 
Thus  we  know  God  by  creation,  and 
the  creation  comes  into  the  most  im- 
mediate contact  with  us  on  its  sensible 
side. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  we  can- 
not separate  the  creative  act  from  Grod 
in  the  primitive  idea  of  reason.  It 
is  not  meant  by  this  that  rewKm  has 
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Tin:  iiKvr.LATioN  or  tjod  tn"  tttr  rnEKn 
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A<  soon  li^  w(»  o|K'n  tlio  oyo  of  ro 
>n?i  wr  lM'c-oni<»  P|MM'tiitors  of'tho  cr 
Jioii.      Tlu'  wonl  cii'jifion  in  this 
I M »•.'!!. Ill  is  to  Ik*  undcrslood  not 
Ion-.'  ami  j)(»puljir  H?nsc»,  but  in  r 
;iM(l  srirntifiroiu'.     Wi»  intend 
no!  iiii»n-ly  that  w<»  iK'hoUl  cer 
i-^rinir  (»l»j<vt.<,  but  that  we  beh 
i:i   their  niation  to  their  fir 
j»n-ni.M-aiise.     Wearo  witn* 
«'n;itivi»  art  by  whieh  the  ' 
hi-  Wiirkan*  ^iinultancHmsl; 
ih"  ininil.    This  in  the  ori? 
ii\  r  )irinei|)hM>f  rea!«on,  i 
1  n ct'iIiu'T  .,11  knowledfT' 
:m«i  heififr  their  eondit' 
iih'.i  whieh  (H)ntain9  in 
•nil   in  prineiple,  all ' 
iiHMit   {}{'  thoufjht  an* 
<oiiliiiirto  the  hiw  o 
lal  to  tlie  human  i? 
<|.|.hs — (Jod  with 


.^f»»; 


^.'•'i. 


,^j^\i 
.'•> 


ihf  work  of  God 
\rrar  ;  ami  the  ' 
I  wo,  that  is  the  ' 
iiiiiviTse  as  firs* 
(•n-ntinn,  and  fi 
of  th<'  ultimate 
ihhv/fi.     The  * 
i.-h-a  a IV  insei 
That  is,  our  i 
••parately  fr 
«  native  iicU 
>«'j).iratelyfi 
Th»»  iM'in*^ 
only  by  the 
i-^    iiitelligi' 
>riv«'n  by  t 
^'••als  him- 


"•     ••"••••,  rf- this 


to 


^  ^f .  *f 


*t 


Baiihw 

fak  con- 
re  nccu- 

(se  lalsc 
^Lj^'iftttlieitlea 

^  «*^  •'!!«Jti«cfi«u^'e  act 


A  can;fn 
win  <h«iw  th: 
is  ii..t  iiu'air 
"f  ovolutl.ii 
Hhloii  it  liio 
tion. 


^  tbad  eiinul- 
^^^^ifcecrtfve  act 


^>^ 


^  oltliou 

Jiatinctly^ 

:.  3A  hm!^  m 

ieciiu;»sulijtvi 

-i/y  in  contact 

.  ^Ttrting  facultie 

^  ,   /'God  is  L'miiiil 

'ipitajses  by  the  ^i^ 

,.^'  i'.viiibited  ia  ilic  c 

.jveronccptiuiiri  of  Go 

.•>anler  are  tliercfore  < 

.-•  _.*r  iuiilations,  or  nrpr 

;.  ft'  the  divine  attributes 

^/.•l*cri*atedexistfm'e.%   .' 

r.ifltl,  to  natural  powers,  imp 

..  ..  .5?.  se|iarates  us  t'lYira  the  iiur 

\  ijiiioij  of  Ibe  Divine  Essitace. 

.  ..•{R'.*t  contemplative  cannot  CP 

.  (jo^m;  and  tlie  nltimatnm  of 

irolo^  id  no  more  than  the  cor 

mx  the  essence  of  Ginl  is  «n.^ 

invisible    to  any   niuitly  Imu 

tuition,  unknown   and  unkiiow; 

the  natural  ]>ower  of  any  fii 

li'iligcnee.     AVe  know  nf  Ihu 

mm  quid  sit  Dtus — that  CnwHs 

ic/nU  he  L*.     We  know  that  G 

the  aiUrmution  of  bis  l)i'in;j:  t»»  i 

We  tonn  eoneeplions  that  eu 

ivfleetive  faculties  to  jrHisp  l 

mat  ion,  by  means  of  the  en* 

jects  ill  whieh  be  manifi-ts 

bates,  and  ihroujrh  wliich.  aa 

^i«rns  and  syjidiols,  ima^risand 

he  n:pi-esfMits  bis  perfection*. 

This  is  the  doctrim?  ol"  S:.  1 

great  father  of  Cliristian  thiu 

'•  Quis  enini  honiinum,  K'it  > 

bominis,  ni»i  jjpiritua  boniini 

ilx-'o  est  ?    Ita,  et  qufc  Doi  t^u 

eo;i;iiovit,  nisi  Sjjiritus  Dii/* 

*'  F'jr  what  man  knowelh  (. 

of  amiin,  but  the  spirit  of  mi 

is  in   liim  ?     So    the  tilings 

art?  of  Gixl,  no  one  knowetl 

Spirit  of  G«hI/' 

We  undi'rslnnd  tliia  to  ni 
God  alone  has  naturally  the  ii 
nituition  of  his  own  essence 
the  interior  life  and  activity  o: 
beiiiju  within  himself. 

'•  Quod  notum  est  Dei  ui£ 

*TJiat  U,  aftiT  wt»  have  ilcmon^tnitcd  I 
invulvvU  ia  the  lilea  of  being. 
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est  in  illis,  Deus  enim  illis  maiiifes- 
tuyit.  InvisLbilia  cnim  ipaius,  a  crca- 
tura  mundi,  per  ea  quaa  facta  sunt 
intellecta,  conspiciuntur;  scmpitcToa 
quoque  ejus  virtus  et  divinitas."  ^  Tliat 
which  ii  known  of  Grod  id  manifest 
in  them.  For  God  hath  manifested 
it  to  them.  For  the  invisible  things 
of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  beuig  understood  hy 
the  things  that  are  made  ;  his  eternal, 
power  also  and  divinity." 

That  is,  God  affirms  himself  distinct- 
ly to  the  reason  by  the  creative  act, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  showing 
which  he  makes  of  his  works. 

'^Videmus   nunc  per  speculum    in 
enigmate.** 
*^  We  see  nov/  througli  a  glass  in  an 
oWure  manner,  or  more  literally,  in 
a  riddle,  parable,  or  allegory."* 

That  is,  we  understand  the  attributes 

and  interior  relations  of  Gkxl  as  these 

are  made  intelli^ble  to  our  minds  by 

analogies  derived  from  created  things, 

ui  ^hich,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  image  of 

(rod  is  reflected.    The  original  and 

obscure  idea  of  God  givon  to  reason 

^   its  constitution — ^but  given  only  on 

fhixt;  side  of  it  which  faces  creation, 

ujcluding  therefore  in  itself  creation 

^<i  its  relation  to  the  creator — may  be 

'^^^•eaented  in  various  forms.     It  must 

^     clistinctly  borne  in  mind  that  our 

'J|*'*taral  intuition  is  not  an  intuition  of 

1"^    Bubstance  or  essence  of  the  divine 

*^g»  or  an  intuition  of  .God  by  that 

""J^r-eated  light  in  which  he  sees  him- 

??***     and  his   works.     Grod  presents 

*"'^^eelf  to  the  natural  reason  as  Idea, 

^'     *ie  first   principle  of  intelligence 

?fj^    the   intelligible,  by  the   intelligi- 

~-*^*:y  which  he  gives  to  the  creation. 

^      does  not  disclose  himself  in  his 

P^^^^^^^mality  to  the  intellectual  vision, 

.  ^  affirms  himself  to  reason  by  a  divine 

i?^S3aent     Our  natural  knowledge  of 

!j^^  18  therefore  exclusively  in  the 

~J?^1  order.     The  intuition  from  which 

™^  knowledge  is  derived  may  be  call- 

^      the   intuition  of  the  infinite,  the 

*^*Bal,  the  absohitc,  the  necessary,  the 

^l<to.lL11;  lom.L18,  90 ;  1  Cor. xUL  12. 


tnie,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  fiist 
cause,  the  ultimate  reason  of  things, 
etc  Heal  and  necessary  being,  con- 
sidered ns  the  ground  of  the  contin- 
gent and  as  facing  the  created  intellect, 
adequately  embraces  and  represents 
all.  This  intuition  enters  into  all 
thought  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
activity  of  the  intelligent  mind.  The 
intellect  always  does  and  must  appre- 
hend, tlie  rea^  which  is  identical  with 
the  ideal,  in  its  thought;  and  when 
this  reiility  or  verity  wliich  it  appre- 
hends is  reflected  on,  it  alwa3's  yields 
up  t}^  elements,  the  necessary  and 
the  contingent,  the  infinite  and  the  fin- 
ite, the  absolute  and  the  conditioned. 
Li  apprehending  God,  we  necessarily 
apprehend  that  the  soul  wliich  a])pi'e- 
hends  and  the  creation  by  which  it  a^x- 
prehends  him,  must  exist.  In  apprc- 
henduig  creation,  we  apprehend  tliat 
.  God  must  be  in  order  that  the  crea- 
tion may  have  existence.  If  we  could 
suppose  reason  to  begin  with  the  idea 
of  God,  pure  and  shnple,  we  couM 
not  show  how  it  could  arrive  at  any 
idea  of  the  creature.  ^  Neither  could 
we,  beginning  with  the  exclusive  idea 
of  the  conditioned,  deduce  the  idea  of 
the  absolute  and  necessar}'.  •  We  can 
never  arrive  by  discursive  ^reasoning, 
by  reflection,*  by.  logic,  by  deduction 
or  induction,  at  any  truth,  not  includ- 
ed in  the  principles  or  intuitions  with 
which  wo  stiurt.  •  Demonstration  dis- 
covers no  new  truth,  but  only  discloses 
what  is  contained  in  tlie  intuitions  of 
reason.  It  explicates,  but  does  not 
create.  All  tliat  we  know'thei-eforo 
about  behig  and  existences  is  contained 
imphcitly  in  our  original  intuition. 

Ileal  being  is  the  immediate  object 
apprehended  by  reason,  as  St.  Thomas 
teaches,  after  Aristotle.  "Ens  namque 
est  objectum  intellcctus  primum,  cum 
nihil  sciri  possit,  nisi  ipsum  quod  est  ens 
in  acta,  ut  dicitur  in  9  Met.  Unde  nec». 
oppositum  ejus  intelligere  potest  in- 
tellcctus, non  ens."  "  For  being  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  intellect,  since 
nothing  can  Ix;  known  but  that  wliich 
is  being  in  act,  as  it  is  said  in  the  9 
Met     Wherefore  the  intellect  caimot 
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appreliend  ils  oppostle  or  not  boing.^* 
This  appearg  to  be  plain.  Kither  the 
intelligible  wljich  the  intelligence  aj)- 
prehends  is  real  or  unreal,  actual  be- 
ing or  not  being,  entity  or  nonentity, 
something  t>r  nothing.  If  the  intelli- 
gence apprehends  the  unreal,  not  be- 
ing, not  entity,  no  thing;  it  h  not 
intelligence,  it  does  not  apprehend. 
These  very  terms  arc  unstatable  ex- 
cept ui*  negations  of  a  positive  idea, 
I  must  hare  the  idea  of  tlie  real,  or  of 
being  in  act,  before  I  can  deny  it.  I 
must  have  tbe  idea  of  ray  own  exist- 
ence  before  I  can  deny  I  existed  a 
cenluiy  ago.  If  I  deny  or  question 
my  present  exiatcncc,  I  must  aOirm  it 
first,  Ix^fore  I  deny  it,  by  making  my* 
self  the  subject  of  a  certain  predicate, 
non-existence,  or  dubious  existence. 

There  is  only  one  duor  of  escape 
open,  which  is  the  atrinnation  of  an 
intuitiou  of  possible  being-  But  what 
is  tlic  intuition  of  the  possible  without 
tbe  intuition  of  the  actual  ?  IIow  can 
I  afRrm  tbat  iK'ing  i.^  possible,  unless 
I  have  an  intuition  of  a  cause  or  rea^ 
son  situated  in  the  very  idea  of  being 
which  makes  it  possil>le,  antl  if  jK)ssi- 
blc  necessary  and  actual  ?  The  very 
notion  of  absolute  being  which  is  pos- 
sible only,  that  is,  reducible  to  act  but 
not  reduced  to  act,  is  absurd.  For  it 
ia  not  Inducible  to  act  except  by  a  prior 
cause  which  is  then  itself  actual  neceA- 
iiary  being,  and  ultimate  cause.  Po- 
tentiality or  [Xissibility  belongs  only  to 
the  contingent,  and  is  mere  creability 
or  reducibility  to  act  through  an  effi- 
cient causo.  Wliereforc  we  cannot 
apprehend  jxissible  existence  except 
in  the  apprehension  of  an  ultimute, 
crciitive  cause.  All  that  is  intelligible 
is  either  necessary  being,  or  contingent 
existence  having  its  ciiuse  in  necessary 
being.  The  rd>stnict  or  logical  world 
is  only  a  shadow  or  reHeclion  of  the 
real  in  our  own  minds,  and  instead  of 
preceding  and  conditioning  intuitiou,' 
it  is  its  producL 

The   real   object    apprehended   by 
reason  has  various  aspects,  but  they 
nxa  aspects  of  the  same  object.     The 
^  «  OpOL  csui.  c  L 


intuition  of  one  aspect  of  being 
called  the  intuition  of  truih  or  of 
true*  including  triiih  both  in  ihc  i 
lute  and  the  c ^  '  order.     Tr 

in  regard  to  i  ^Sji*  the  cor 

spondence  of  a  conception  to  nn  obju 
tive  i-eality.     This  finite  reiilitv  l-_ 
not  be  apprehended  as  true  witiout  i 
simultaneous  apprehension  of  nece 
s^ry  and  eternal  truth  as  its  gron 
and  reason.    The  mathematicjiil  troth 
for  instance,  in  Uieir  application  to  i 
isting  things,  express  the  relations  i 
finite  numbera  and  quantities.     Th ' 
are,  however,  apprehended  aa 
sarily  and  eternally  true  in  an 
of  being  imle{»endent  of  tirar,  spanT 
and  all  contingent  existences;  wluch 
order  of  being  is  absolute:  the  type  of 
all  existing  things,  (he  ultitnatc  grooud 
r>f  truth,  the  int«dligible  in  Me* 

The  intuition  of  the  beautiful,  whij 
is  **the  splendor  of  the  true/*  is  the  ti 
tuition  of  a  certain  type  and  the 
fomiity  of  existing  things  to  it,  r^ 
a  pfMiuliar  complacency  in  the  intcU« 
This  complacency  is  grounded  on  ] 
judgment  of  the  cterrml  fitncM 
harmony  of  thuigs.  that  i»,  of  an  aha 
lute  and  neccssarv  rejis^n  of  their  td 
der  in  eternal  truth,  that  i^,  in  alwolu 
being. 

The  intuition  of  the  good  14 
tuition    of    being    consideretl    i 
necc^saiy  object  of  volition,  and  of  € 
istcnce.^  as  having  in  their  c*scnc6  • 
ground  of  deiirahlcneAS  or  an  aptitnd^ 
to  terminate  an  act  of  the  will.    IIci 
good  and  being  are  convert ibln  l*n 
The  aljsolutc  good  b  absolute 
and  created  good  is  a  creiUed 
enco   eonformctl  to   the   type  of 
gooil  which  is  necessary  and  cin 

The  intuition  of  the  infinite  n-Mlai 
itself  in  like  mnnner  to  the  intnltioo  ( 
absolute   lj<nng   accompanied    by 
intuition  of  the  fmite  or  relatif 
which  it  i*'  compan^d.     Tho 
is  \n-  plenitnd- 

as  *  I  ijiled  by  iri 

nliinniit!  net,  neither  n 
incrra-r*     Tlir*  finite  i- 
1»€  (' 


mcit 


'  ible  of  in<Tr^k-i«! 
iiiely,  never 
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The  term  infinite,  as 
U  observes,  though  nega- 
— expressing  the  denial  of 
is  the  expression  of  a  posi- 
Herbert  Spencer  proves 
I  a  luminous  and  cogent 
n  from  the  admissions  of 
I  of  the  sceptical  school  of* 
e  intuition  of  the  infinite 
it  which  is  not  referrible 
r  a  higher  order,  but  is  it- 
I  to  which  all  others  are 
the  ultimate  of  thought 
This  intuition  of  the  in- 
s  presents  itself  behind 
3tion,  and  makes  itself  the 
of  every  thought, 
jarlj  seen  in  the  concep- 
only  called  the  ideas,  of 
me.  The  intuition  of  the 
never  permit  us  to  fix  any 
)assable  limits  to  these 
but  forces  us  to  endeavor 
to  grasp  infinity  and  eter- 
n  adequate  mental  repre- 
bich  we  cannot  do.  Wo 
rer,  if  we  are  faithful  to 
jnize  behind  these  concep- 
3e  that  cannot  be  bounded 
lat  cannot  be  terminated 
iginning  or  end,  the  idea 
nite  as  regards  both,  the 
:  possibility  of  finite  things 
ich  other  the  relations  of 
and  successive  duration, 
intuition  is  at  the  root  of 
m  of  the  impossibility  of 
iivisibility  of  mathemati- 
Whichever  way  we 
\  of  the  infinite  presents 
can  never  reach  the 
multiplicability,  nor  can 
{  boundary  of  divisibility, 
•-  another  form  of  multipli- 
he  conception  of  ideal 
imber  is  rooted  in  the  idea 
3  power  of  God  to  create 
'hich  have  mathematical 
ach  other.  The  positive 
1  or  division  of  lines  and 
ist  always  have  a  limit, 
dX  possibility  must  always 
te,  because  it  is  included 
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in  the  idea  of  God,  which  transoends 
all  categories  of  soace.  time  or  limita 
tion. 

The  intuition  of  cause  is  in  the 
same  order  of  thought  Necessary 
being  and  contingent  existence  cannot 
be  apprehended  in  the  same  idea, 
without  the  connecting  link  of  the 
principle  of  causation.  It  has  been 
fully  proved  by  Hume  and  Kant,  that 
we  cannot  certainly  conclude  the 
principle  of  causation  from  any  induc- 
tion of  particular  facts.  We  always 
assume  it,  before  we  begin  to  make 
the  inductioh.  It  is  an  a  priori  judg- 
ment that  everything  which  exists 
must  have  a  cause,  and  that  all  finite 
causes,  receive  their  causality  from  a 
first  cause  or  causa  causarum.  For 
every  finite  cause  has  a  beginning, 
which  comes  from  a  prior  cause,  and 
an  infinite  series  of  finite  causes  being 
absurd,  the  idea  of  causation  ne- 
cessarily includes  first  cause,  and  is 
incapable  of  being  thought  or  stated 
without  it.  Existence  is  not  intelligi- 
ble in  itself,  but  in  its  cause,  absolute 
being.  Absolute  being,  though  in- 
telligible in  itself,  is  not  intelligible  to 
human  reason,  .except  by  the  causative 
act  terminated  in  existences,  and  mak 
ing  them  intelligible.  That  is,  being 
and  existence,  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  efiect,  are  presented,  and  affirmed 
to  reason,  as  the  one  complex  object 
of  its  original  intuition,  and  its  con- 
stitutive idea. 

This  is  the  point  of  co-incidence  of 
the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  argu- 
ments, demonstrating  the  Christian 
theistic  conception.  They  analyze 
the  synthetic  judgment  of  reason, 
and  show  its  contents.  The  argument, 
a  priori  analyzes  it  on  the  side  of  be- 
ing, showing  what  is  contained  in  be- 
ing, or  ens.  The  argument  a  pos" 
teriori  analyzes  it  on  the  side  of  ex- 
istence, existentia.  But  either  argu- 
ment implicitly  contains  the  other.  It 
is  impossible  to  reason  on  either  the 
first  or  last  term  of  the  synthetic  judg- 
ment, without  taking  in  the  middle 
term  of  causation,  which  implies  the 
third  term,  existenoei  if  yoa  begia 
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witli  being,  ai)d  Llio  firat  trjin>  I  eing, 
if  }oa  bcgitt  witli  existence*  Tiie 
thcistic  rouc€ption  is  God  Creator. 
The  iheo\opfm  who  bcgiua  to  pptive 
the  proposition,  God  creates  thoworld* 
cannot  deduce  creation  hy  showing 
what  is  contained  in  tlie  pure  and 
6tmpk  idea  of  neecsaiiry,  uelf-oxisting 
being.  Tho  idea  of  God  inekides  tho 
creative  power,  hut  not  tlie  ci^cativo 
act,  which  ia  free,  and  oimnot  be  de- 
duced from  the  primitive  intuitiun, 
iinlcsi  God  utfirma  it  to  the  reason  in 
that  intuition ;  and  even  tJie  ei^eativo 
power,  or  the  poi^sibillly  of  creation, 
cannot  be  deduced  by  human  reason 
from  the  idea  of  neceesary  being. 
Thus,  the  argument  a  priori  really 
doc8  not  cx>ndude  the  effect,  that  is, 
creation,  hy  demonstrating  it  from  iJie 
nature  of  the  canst?  alone,  but  iis» 
sumed  it  as  known  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

In  like  manner,  the  theologian,  who 
ftrguea  from  the  creation  up  to  the 
creator,  or  from  eflect  to  cause,  as- 
eunies  ih^u  the  creation  ia  really  crea- 
ted, and  the  effect  of  a  cauf»e  exterior 
to  itgielf ;  otherwise,  the  term  exiBlence 
could  never  conduct  him  to  the  term 
being* 

We  cannot  demonstrate  l>eyond 
Drhltt  IB  given  ua  in  intuition,  for  all 
demonstration  is  a  simple  unfolding  of 
tho  intuitive  idea.  The  idea  preseuta 
to  U8  the  creative  act*  If  we  reflect 
tlie  causative  or  creative  principle^ 
whatever  we  logically  explicate  from 
it  is  indubitably  true,  because  in  con- 
formity with  Uie  idea  of  first  cause. 
If  wc  reflect  the  lerminua  of  the 
causative  act,  or  creation,  whatever 
we  logically  explicate  from  it  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  eminent  cause  is 
indubitably  true,  for  the  &ame  reason* 
In  both  cii«es  ive  reason  validly,  and 
demonstmte  all  that  is  demonstrable 
in  the  case.  In  the  first  instance^  we 
dcmon#5trate  what  is  really  containal 
in  the  idea  of  necessary  being,  and 
bring  thiz?  idea — under  the  form  of  a 
distinct  conception^ — face  to  fiice  with 
llie  reflective  reason.  In  the  second 
iostjuiee*  we  demouiitratc  the  order  of 


the  tiiuverse^  and  the 
it  of  div  ine  power,^ 
nesB.     We  demom" 
istic  conception,  or 
Gml  and  his  attribute 
Chnstian  Tlieolog)-,  is 
know  intuitively  in  th*j 
primitive    idea,    loj  " 
and  represented  by 
guage.    What  we  do  m 
is  the  objective  reality 
Ihis  is  indemonstrable,  lu 
firet   princijde    of  all   i 
The  idea  is  intelligibl 
illuminates    the    reason; 
genee.     The  office  of 
eoning  is  to  inspect  and 
idea,  to   represent  in 
which  Is  intoUigible.     1 
tlie  idea  of  necessary 
itself,   necessarily,  into 
theistic    conception     of 
shown   most  amply   in 
of  iheologians  and  relij 
We  will  endeavor  to  sti 
6ults  in  as  brief  and  ti 
opsis  oa  possible. 

Beginning  at  llm 
cessary  being  is  in  its< 
blc ;  we  lay  down  first 
roost  radical  and  ultima 
ception   of  the  bving, 
and   Creator;    namclyi^ 
finite  irUelUgtnce* 

Thcabeolute  intelligi 
be   absolute   intelligent 
intelligible  is  only  intelligi 
ligenc4^     Wliat  is  the  " 
truth  or  being,  without' 
subject  ?    What  is  infii 
finite  object  of  thought, 
intcHigent  &ubject  ? 
intelligible  in  itself  ne< 
lutely,  and  infinitely^ 
bo  the  terminating  oi 
gence  equal  to  itself, 
This  intelligence  caim^ 
for  then  it  would  be 
be  include<l  in  abeoli 

i.  llf«UMt 
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udes  in  itself  all  that  is.  It 
3  includes  inteUigence.  It  con- 
itself  all  that  is  necessary  to 
perfection.  Its  perfection  as 
lie  requires  its  perfection  as 
Qt  Absolute  being  is  there- 
initely  intelligiblo  and  intelli- 
its  own  nature  and  idea.  It 
telligible  being  which  is  intel- 
smg,  and  only  intelligent  spir- 
i  is  in  its  very  essence  intelli- 
ui  be  necessarily  and  infinite- 
igible;  for  only  solf-existent 
spirit  has  the  absolute  infinite 

necessary  to  irradiate  the 
the  intelligible.  The  light  of 
lligible  irradiates  our  created 
acti  by  an  act  which  consti- 

rational  spirit.  This  act 
the  act  of  supreme,  absolute, 
intelligence.  Whatever  is  in 
iture,  must  be  infinite  in  the 

The  world  of  finite,  intelli- 
its  can  only  proceed  from  an 
intelligent  spirit,  as  first  and 

cause.      The    sensible  and 

world  also  is  apprehended 
reason  as  intelligible,  and  is 
►le,  only  in  intelligent  Ciiuse ; 
[ux)ws  open  the  vast  and  mag 
field  of  demonstration  from 
?r  and  harmony  of  nature. 
sUigible  in  the  order  of  the 
a  reflection  of  the  intelligible 
der  of  the  infinite.  The  intol- 
n  the  order  of  the  infinite,  is 
uatc  object  of  infinite  intclli- 
The  intelligible  in  se  is  iden- 
li  being  in  its  plenitude  ;  and 
.  plenitude  is  necessarily  in- 
teUigent  spirit* 

this  point  the  way  is  clear 
'  to  verify  all  that  theologians 
ispccting  the  essential    attri- 

Gk)d.  We  have  merely  to 
)  the  idea  of  intelligent  spirit 
ig  being  in  its  plenitude.    All 


e.lf  we  concelre  of  any  ensonce  that  it  Is 
J,  ire  can  conceive  of  one  that  is  mure 
iidy,  that  which  haa  these  two  attribute;* ; 
xmoeire  of  one  that  ie  Snlte  In  intelll- 
M  GoncdTe  of  one  that  la  superior,  or  has 
ultnde  of  being,  until  we  reach  the  infl- 
Terj  eooception  of  being  in  plenitude  Is 
isdodea  the  eoneepUon  of  the  poidbility 
diiigr«hlertliviiM£ 


that  has  being— -that  is,  every  kind  of 
good  and  perfection  that  the  mind  can 
apprehend  in  the  divine  essence  by 
means  of  creatures  —must  be  attributed 
to  Grod  in  the  absolute  and  infinite 
sense.  Wj  cannot  grasp  plenitude  of 
being  fully  under  one  aspect  or  form. 
We  are  obliged  to  discriminate  and  dis- 
tinguish qualities  or  attributes  of  being 
in  Grod.  But  this  is  not  by  the  way  ($ 
addition  or  composition  of  these  attri- 
butes with  the  idea  of  the  simple  es- 
sence of  Grod.  It  is  l)y  the  way  of 
identification.  Thus,  beiug  is  identi- 
fied with  the  intelligible  and  with  in- 
telligence. All  the  attributes  of  God 
are  identified  with  each  other  and 
with  his  being. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  God  is  most  simple  being,  ens 
simpUcisiimum,  The  pure  and  sim- 
ple idea  of  being  contains  in  itself 
every  possible  predicate:  hence  we 
can  predicate  nothing  of  it  that  can 
add  to  it,  or  combine  with  it,  to  make 
a  composite  idea  greater  than  the  idea 
of  being  in  its  simplicity.  It  comes 
to  the  same,  when  we  say  that  Grod 
is  most  pure  act,  ctcttis  purisn- 
mu^j  which  merely  ascribes  to  him 
actual  being  in  eternity  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  passibility,  or  to  the  ultimate 
comprehensibility  of  the  idea  of  being 
by  tlie  infinite  intelligence  of  Grod. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  demon- 
strate the  unity  of  God.  There  can  be 
but  one  infinite  being.  For  tlie  intel- 
ligible being  of  God  is  the  adequate 
object  of  his  intelligence.  Therefore 
there  is  no  other  infinite,  intelligible 
object  of  infinite  intelligence. 

God  is  absolutely  good.  For  his 
own  being  is  the  adequate  object  of 
his  volition,  and  the  definition  of  good 
is  adequate  object  of  volition,  so  that 
being  is  identical  with  good. 

God  is  all-powerfuL  For  there  is 
no  intelligible  idea  of  power,  which 
transcends  the  knowledge  God  has  of 
his  own  being  as  including  the  ability 
to  create. 

God  is  infinitely  holy.  For  the  in- 
tellect and  the  will  of  God  terminate 
upon  the  same  obiect*  that  is,  upon  his 
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own  being,  and  consequently  agree 
with  each  otht^r  ;  and  the  very  DOtion 
of  the  aunctity  of  God  \a  tlie  perfect 
harmony  of  hi^  inicllect  and  will  in 
infinite  good. 

God  is  immutable.  For  any  change 
or  progresision  implies  a  movement 
toward  the  absolute  plenitude  of  be- 
ing, and  is  inconsistent  with  the  ne- 
cesgary  and  eternal  possession  of  tills 
plenitude, 

God  is  infinite  and  eternal ;  above 
all  categories  of  limitatioo,  succejgsion, 
time  or  space ;  for  this  is  only  to  say 
that  he  ig  most  simple  being,  and  mr>st 
pure  act 

God  is  absolute  truth  and  beauty, 
for  these  are  identical  with  being. 

He  is  infinite  love,  for  he  is  the  in- 
finite object  of  hi!§  own  intelligence 
comprehended  as  the  term  of  his  own 
volition. 

For  ihc  same  reason,  he  is  infinite 
beatitude,  since  beatitude  simply  ex- 
presses the  rei>08e  and  complacency  of 
intelligence  and  will  in  their  adequate 
object  and  ia  identical  with  love. 

God  is  an  ocean  of  boundless,  un- 
fathomable good  and  [lerfeetion,  lo 
whom  everything  must  be  attributed 
that  can  increase  our  mental  concep- 
tion of  his  infinite  being.  We  can  go  on 
indefinitely,  explicating  this  eouception, 
and  every  praposition  we  can  make 
which  conUiins  the  statement  of  any- 
thing positive  and  intelUgtble,  is  self- 
evident  ;  requiring  no  separate  proof, 
but  jrierely  verification  as  truly  identi- 
fying something  with  the  idea  of  being, 
**  We  shall  say  much  and  yet  shall 
want  words  ;  but  the  sum  of  our  wonls 
ifly  HE  IS  ALL."*  Nevertheless,  our 
reason  is  not  brought  face  to  face  with 
God  by  any  direct  intuition  or  vision  of 
his  intimate,  personal  essence.  Every 
word,  every  conception,  every  thought 
expressing  the  most  complete  and  vivid 
act  of  the  reflective  consciousness  on 
tlie  idea  of  God  is  derived  from  the 
creation «  and  gives  only  a  speculaiive 
and  eitigmatical  representation  of  the 
being  of  God  itself,  as  mirrored  in  the 
perfecUona  of  created,  contingout  ex- 


istcnces*    Though  we 
its  light,  the  sun  itti 
source  of  intelligible  I 
our  rational  horizon. 
illuminated  by  it  with, 
telligibility,  and  by  thifl 
3ix?ctator?  of  the  creal 
The  creative  act  it 
efibrt  of  jM>wer,  but  a 
uous,  ever-present  aci 
is  always  creating  the 
creation  has  its  being 
in  God.     All  that  w< 
fore  and  come  in  coti 
the  i-adiatioQ  of  light, 
ty,  happiness ;  physic 
spiritual    exiistencc ; 
source  of  being,     W< 
t^jcturc  which  proceedi 
designs  ;  we  behold  i 
ricd  and   ever   shifH]| 
sculptures  in  which  1 
infinite;  idea  of  his  on 
hear  the  harmonics  thi 
nal  b!e-9sedness ;  thecal 
of  worlds  plays  reguli 
lessly  by  the  force  wld 
cates  around  us;  his  I 
and  hieroglyphics  arc  fl 
senses ;  the  perpetual  f 
Inking  is  always  maluj^ 
tlie  depth  of  our  reas^l 
tual  influx  of  ci'eativo 
is  every  instant  givin, 
ence  to  our  body.     \V 
and  see  by  it,  and  ml 
energy.     It  is  every 
our  fciOuL     When  ouf: 
out  of  nothing  into  ca 
created   by  a  whispoi 
word,  which   simultafl 
existence    iuid  the  fisi 
bending  that  whisper, 
made,     God  whispers 
afiliination  of  his  own 
t ho r  of  all  existence* 
perpetual,  like  tho  c 
coL»8titutes  our  ratiom 
ily.     By  its  virtue 
conselous.    It  concoft 
telleetual  twt,    WJien  1 
and  its  contemplation 
profound,  tJieu    it    is 
heard ;  but  It  camiot  be. 
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or  clamor.  "  In  Grod  we  live, 
ove,  aad  have  onr  being."  Wc 
1  the  divine  idea  as  in  an  ocean, 
its  us  everywhere  we  turn.  We 
:  soar  above  it,  dive  beneath  it, 
in  sight  of  its  coasts.  It  is  onr 
d  element,  in  which  onr  rational 
ice  was  created,  in  which  it  was 
to  live,  and  we  recognize  it  in 
ne  act  in  which  we  recognize  onr 
cistence.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
il  act  of  self-consciousness,  and 
into  the  indestructible  essence 
soul,  as  immortal  spirit 
t  Creed,  therefore,  when  it  pro- 
its  first  article  to  a  child  who  is 
e  of  a  complete  rational  act,  only 
him  face  to  face  with  himself, 
h  the  idea  of  his  own  reason, 
es  him  a  distinct  image  or  re- 
1  of  that  idea,  a  sign  of  it,  a 
expression  for  it,  a  formula  by 
his  reflective  faculty  can  work 
into  a  distinct  conception.  As 
IS  it  is  fairly  apprehended,  he 
res  its  truth  with  a  rational  cer- 
which  reposes  in  the  intimate 
of  his  own  consciousness.  It 
that  he  cannot  arrange  and  ex- 
his  conceptions,  or  distinctly 
;e  for  himself  the  operations  of 
m  mind,  in  the  manner  given 
Tliis  can  only  be  done  by  one 
s  instructed  in  theology.  But 
gh  he  is  no  theologian  or 
Dpher,  he  has  nevertheless  the 
nee  of  philosophy  or  mpientia^ 
'theology,  in  his  intellect ;  deep- 
)ader  and  more  sublime  than  all 
?asurements  and  signs  of  meta- 
ians  can  express.  We  have 
the  child  as  creditive  subject  in 
^position,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
te  rational  basis  of  faith  in  its 
!8t  act,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  show 
lem.  But  we  do  not  profess  to 
ith  this  simple  act  which  initi- 
le  reason  in  its  childhood  into 
der  of  rational  intelligence  and 
rather  we  take  it  as  only  the 
us  of  starting  in  the  prosecution 
Knroagh  investigation  of  the  coih- 
devebpment  which  intelligent 
infolds  in  the  adnh  andinstract- 


ed  reason  of  a  Christian  fully  educated 
in  theological  science.  Hence  we  have 
given  the  conception  God  in  its  scien- 
tific form,  but  as  the  scientific  form  of 
that  which  is  certainly  and  indubitably 
apprehended  in  its  essential  substance 
by  every  mind  capable  of  making  an 
explicit  and  complete  act  of  rational 
failh  in  Cod  as  the  creator  of  the 
world.  In  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 
"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man."  A 
complete  rational  act  in  a  child  has  in 
it  the  germ  of  all  science.  He  is  as 
certain  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
as  is  the  consummate  mathematician. 
A  complete  act  of  faith  in  a  child  is 
as  infallible  as  the  faith  of  a  theolo- 
gian, and  has  in  it  the  germ  of  all 
theology.  He  is  able  to  say  "  Credo 
in  Deum*'  with  a  perfect  rational  cer- 
titude ;  and  this  conclusion  is  the  goal 
toward  which  the  whole  preceding 
argument  has  been  tending. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  a  diffi- 
culty. The  principle  of  faith  cannot 
itself  fall  under  the  dominion  of  faith, 
or  be  classed  with  the  credenda,  which 
we  believed  on  the  veracity  of  God. 
How  then  can  Credo  govern  J)eum» 
The  necessity  for  an  intelligible  basis 
for  faith  has  been  established,  and 
this  basis  located  in  the  idea  of  Grod 
evolved  into  a  conception  demonstra- 
ble to  reason  from  its  own  constitu- 
tive principles.  It  would  therefore 
seem  that  instead  of  saying  "  I  believe 
in  God,"  we  ought  to  say  "  I  know 
that  God  is,  and  is  the  infinite 
truth  in  himself,  therefore  I  believe," 
etc 

This  formula  does  really  express  a 
process  of  thought  contained  in  the 
act  of  faith,  and  implied  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  Credo.  Credo  includes  in 
itself  inteUigo.  Divine  faith  presup- 
poses, and  incorporates  into  itself,  hu- 
man intelligence  and  human  faith,  on 
that  side  of  them  which  is  an  inchoate 
capacity  for  receiving  its  divine,  ele- 
vating influence.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  using  the  word  Credo^  leaving  inUl' 
ligo  understood  but  not  expressed. 
The  symbol  of  faith  is  not  int^ided  to 
express  any  olgect  of  oar  knowledge, 
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except  as  united  to  the  object  of 
faith.  For  this  reason  it  does  not  dis- 
criminate in  the  proposition  of  the  ver- 
ity of  the  being  of  God,  that  which  is  the 
direct  object  of  intelligence,  but  presents 
it  under  one  term  with  those  proposi- 
tions concerning  God  which  are  only 
the  indirect  object  of  intelligence 
tlirough  the  medinm  of  divine  revela- 
tion. When  w^e  say  Credo  %n  Deum^ 
if  we  consider  in  Deum  only  that 
which  is  demonstrable  by  reason  con- 
cerning God,  the  full  sense  of  Credo  is 
suspended,  until  the  revelation  of  the 
superintellible  is  introduced  in  the 
succeeding  articles.  The  term  Deum 
terminates  Credo^  only  inasmuch  as 
it  is  qualified  by  the  succeeding  terms; 
that  is,  inasmuch  as  we  profess  our  be- 
lief in  God  as  the  revealer  of  the  truths 
contamed  in  the  subsequent  articles. 

The  foregoing  statement  applies  to 
the  use  of  the  word  Credo  in  relation 
with  Deum  in  the  first  article  of  the 
Crt^tMl,  taking  Credo  in  its  strictest 
and  most  exclusive  sense  of  boliof  in 
revealed  truths  which  arc  above  the 
sphere  of  natural  reason.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
a  secondary  and  subordinate  reason 
on  account  of  wliich  the  mental  appre- 
hension of  that  which  is  naturally  in- 
telligible in  Grod  is  included  under  the 
term  faith,  taken  m  a  wider  and  more 
extensive  sense 


Tliis  intelligible  order  of  truth,  or 
natural   theology,  was  actually  com- 
municated to  mankind  in  the  begin- 
ning, together  with  the  primitive  reve- 
lation.    We  are,  tlierefbre,  instructed 
in  it,  by  the  way  of  faith.    Tbe  cod- 
ception  of  God,  and  the  words  which 
communicate  to  us  that  conception, 
and  enable  us  to  grasp  it,  come  to  lu 
through  tradition,  and  are  received  b^ 
the  mind  before  its  faculties  are  folly 
developed.    We  beUevo  first,  and  uu- 
derstand  afterward;  and  the  greater 
part  of  men  never  actually  attain  to 
the  full  imderstanding  of  that  which  is 
in  itself  intelligible,  but  hold  it  cod- 
fusedly,  accepting  with  implicit  trust 
in  authority,  many  truths  which  the 
wise  possess  as  science.    Moreover, 
the  term  faith  is  of^en  used  to  denote 
belief  in  any  reality  whicli  lies  in  :m 
order  superior  to  nature  and  rcmovc<l 
from  the  sphere  of  the  sensible,  al* 
though  that  reality  may  be  demonstra- 
ble from  mtional  pri]ici])lcs.     In  a 
certain  sense  we  may  say  that  this  re- 
gion of  trutli  is  a  common  domain  of 
faith  and  reason.    But  we  have  now 
approached  that  boundary  line  where 
the  proper  and  peculiar   empire  of 
faith  begins,  and  like  Danto,  lefl  bv 
his  human  guide  on- the  coasts  of  the 
celestial  world,  we  must  endeavor  un- 
der heavenly  protection  to  ascend  to 
this  higher  sphere  of  thought. 


From  Once  a  Week. 


THE  KING  AND  THE  BISHOP. 


Befoke  Roskilde's  sacred  fane, 

(The  first  the  land  luis  known.) 
Attended  by  his  courtier  train. 

And  decked,  as  on  his  throne, 
In  costly  raiment,  glittering  gay 

Beneath  the  noon-day  sun  ; 
All  fresh  and  fiiir,  as  thoa^rh  tho  day 

Had  aeen  no  shui^^hter  < 


Tk§  King  and  ih^  BUhap.  SS9 

As  though  the  fdl-beholding  eje 

Of  that  OmnlBcieiit  Deitj, 

Whom,  tarning  from  the  downward  way 

His  heathen  &thera  trod. 
He,  guided  by  a  purer  i-ay, 

E^th  chosen  for  his  God — 
Had  seen  no  darker,  dreader  sight, 
Twixt  yester  mom  and  yester  night. 

Beheld  by  his  approving  eye. 
Who,  now,  would  draw  his  altar  nigh ; 
Ay,  fresh  and  fair  as  to  his  soul  ^ 

No  tidnt  of  blood  did  cling, 
'    As  though  in  heart  and  conscience  whole, 
Stan£  Swend,  the  warrior-king. 

On  Ids,  as  on  a  maiden's  cheek, 

(Though  bearded  and  a  knight,) 
The  royid  hues  of  Denmark  speak* — 

The  crimson  and  the  white ; 
But  mark  ye  how  the  angry  hue 

Keeps  deep'ning,  as  he  stands. 
And  mark  ye,  too,  the  courtly  crew. 

With  lifted  eyes  and  hands  I 

Across  the  portal,  low  and  wide, 
A  slender  bar  from  side  to  side. 

The  bishop's  staff  is  seen ; 
And  holding  it,  with  reverent  hands 
And  head  erect,  the  prelate  stands, 

A  man  of  stately  mien. 

"  Go  back  !*  he  cries,  and  fronts  the  king, 
Whilst  dear  and  bold  his  accents  ring 

Throughout  the  sacred  fane — 
And  Echo  seems  their  sound  to  bring 

Triumphant  back  again — 
^  Go  back,  nor  dare,  with  impious  tread, 
Lito  the  presence  pure  and  dread. 

Thy  gnilty  soul  to  bring, 
Impenitent--0  thou,  who  art 

A  murderer,  though  a  king  T' 
A  murmur,  deepening  to  a  roar, 
'Mid  those  who  were  clustering  round  the  door ; 
A  few  disjointed  but  eager  words — 
A  sudden  glimmer  of  naked  swords ; 
And  the  bishop  raised  his  longing  eyes, 
In  speechless  praise,  to  the  disiant  skies ; 

The  Daalih  king,  Sirmd,  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  Chriftiw  chnroh,  slew  tome  of  hit  **  Jarls** 
toat  a  trial,  and,  on  presenting  Iximeelf,  after  the  commiiiion  of  this  crime,  at  the  portal  of  the  newly- 
t  cathedral  of  Roeldlde.  In  Zealand,  fbnnd  It  barred  by  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  English  missionary  and 
op  who  had  eonrerted  olm.  After  leceiring  the  rebuke  giren  in  the  poem,  and  forUdding  bis  attendants 
icuesi  the  bishop,  he  returned  whence  he  came,  and  shortly  after,  made  hb  re&ppearance  in  the  garb  of  a 
Itcnt,  wiMn  he  was  rcoelTed  by  the  pndate,  and,  after  a  oertain  time  of  pcnanoe,  absolred ;  after  which 

"      nwaHllrlanda^ 
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For  he  thought  his  labor  would  soon  be  o'<>r» 
And  his  bark  at  rest,  on  the  peaceful  abore ; 
And  he  pictured  the  crovm,  the  martyrs  wear, 
Floating  slowly  down,  on  the  voicelesg  ait ; 
Till  he  almo6t  fancied  be  felt  its  weight 
On  hjfl  brows — as  he  stood^  and  blessed  hid  fiite. 

With  11  cahn,  sweet  emile  on  his  face*  he  bowed 
His  reverend  head  to  the  raging  crowd — 

(Oh !  the  sight  was  fair  io  see  I) 
And  "  Strike  !"  he  cried,  whilst  they  held  their  breath. 
To  hcA  his  words ;  '*  For  I  fear  not  death 

For  him  who  has  died  for  me  I** 

Kinof  Swend  looked  up,  with  an  angry  glare, 
At  the  dauntless  prelate,  who  braved  him  there^ 

Thouj^h  he  deemed  his  hour  near ; 
And  he  saw,  with  one  glance  of  his  eagle  eye, 
That  that  beaming  gmilc  and  tliat  bearing  high 

Were  never  the  mask  of  fear  I 

Right  a^nst  might  liad  won  tlie  day  ; — 

And  he  bade  them  sheuthe  their  swords  ;  then  turned. 
Whilst  an  angry  spot  on  his  cheek  fltill  burned* 

From  the  house  of  God  away. 


Ere  the  hour  ha4l  winged  its  fliglit*  once  morei 
Behold  1  there  atood,  at  the  teuipk  door, 
A  suppliant  form,  w^ith  its  head  bowed  down, 
And  ashes  were  there,  for  tlie  kingly  cmwn  ; 
And  the  costly  robes,  which  had  rotide  ei'ewhlle 
So  gallunt  a  show  hi  the  sunbi^ams'  emik, 
Had  been  cast  aside,  ere  its  glow  was  ^pent| 
For  the  sackcloth  worn  by  the  penitent ! 

The  bishop  came  down  tlie  crowded  nave ; 

His  smile  was  bright,  though  his  fai^e  was  giuyat 

He  paused  at  the  portal,  and  rm&^d  his  eyes^ 

Yet  another  time  to  those  sappliire  akies, 

But  he  thought  not  now,  tliat  the  look  hu  cae^t 

To  that  rmliant  heaven  would  be  his  last  i 

And  he  thanked  hid  Ma^t^r  again — but  not 

For  the  martyrdom  that  should  bte^s  hid  lot; 

For  the  close  to  tlie  day  of  life»  who^o  sua 

Was  to  set  in  blood,  on  his  i^est  was  wou  i 

Far  other  than  this  9fus  his  theme  of  praise^ 

As  he  murmured :  **  O  tJiou»  in  thy  works  and  ways 

As  wonderful  now  as  when  Israel  went 

llirough  the  scii,  which  is  Pharaoh's  monument 

Though  I  pictured  death  in  the  flashing  rteel. 

And  1  lookt^d  for  the  glory  it  should  reveal. 

Yet  oh !  if  it  be,  as  it  seems  to  be, 

Thy  will,  that  I  stay  to  glorify  thee, 
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To  add  to  thj  jewels,  one  hj  one ; 

Then,  Father  in  heaveUy  that  will  be  done  T' 

Then  on  the  monarch's  humbled  brow 

The  kiss  of  peace  be  pressed, 
And  led  him,  as  a  brother,  now, 

A  little  from  the  rest-^ 
'  Here,  as  is  meet,  thy  penance  do. 
And  as  thy  penitence  is  true, 

So  God  will  make  it  light ! 
Then  mayst  thou  work  with  me,  that  thus 
The  light  that  he  hath  given  us 

May  rise  on  Denmark's  night !" 


M«  T«  X  • 


TraasUted  from  Le  Corretpondant 

THE    YOUTH   OF    SAINT   PAUL. 


BT  L'ABBB  L0UI8  BAIHlAmOw 


e  time  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
\  world,  the  Jews  were  scal- 
er the  whole  surface  of  the 
From  the  narrow  valley  in 
leir  religious  law  had  confined 
r  the  designs  of  Grod,  these 
3f  little  territory  had  over- 
nto  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Captivity  had  been 
ining  of  their  dispersion.  Nu- 
Israelitish  agonists,  who  had 
'  settled  in  the  land  of  theur 
3re  still  existing  in  Babylon, 
1,  even  in  Persia;  otHers  had 
their  way  further  on  to  the 

east,  even  as  far  as  China. 

under  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
I  found  everywhere.* 
s  the  solemn  bour  in  which, 
g  to  the  parable  of  the  gospel, 
her  had  gone  forth  to  sow  the 
[Tie  field,  "that  is  the  world," 
d  with  it  already,  and  the  time 
i  far  distant  when  the  Lord, 
the  countries  ripe  for  the  har- 
onld  send  out  his  journeymen 

ond.  **Blfllolre d«  1»  Pit>pag»tlMi  dn  Jn- 

.  p^rimm,"  1817.  Joat,  **  Ustoire  dtt  I*, 
mis  left  MKfaab^,"  etc. 


to  reap,  and  gatber  the  wheat  into  his 
bams. 

One  of  these  families  *^  of  the  dispev' 
siOTiy'  as  they  were  styled,  inhabited 
the  city  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Of  this 
once  famous  city  nothing  now  remains 
but  a  few  ruins,  and  the  modem  Tar- 
sous  &lls  vastly  short  of  that  high 
rank  which  the  ancient  Tarsus  hdd 
among  the  cities  of  the  East.  Even 
at  present,  however,  it  is  called  the 
capital  city  of  Caramania.  Situated 
on  a  small  eminence  covered  over 
with  laurels  and  myrtles,  at  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  from  the  Mediteiv 
ranean  sea,  it  is  washed  by  the  rapid 
and  cold  waters  of  the  Kara-sou,  and 
its  population  during  winter  amounts 
to  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls. .  In 
summer  it  is  almost  a  desert.  Chased 
away  by  the  burning  heats  which  pre- 
vail at  this  season  from  the  sea-coast, 
men,  women  and  children  abandon 
their  homes  and  emigrate  to  the  sur- 
rounding he^hts,  where  they  fix  their 
camp  under  lofty  cedars,  which  afford 
them  shelter,  shade,  and  coolne^* 

«  P.Beloo,  '*Tojrt(et**-«ift^  daai  Mdlt-Braa 
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It  were  dlficuU  to  draw,  from  i^Uat 
it  id  at  present,  an  exact  picture  of  the 
ancient  Tarsus.  Instead  of  tbe  8ad« 
disconsolate  look  of  a  Turkish  citj, 
there  was  then  in  it  the  moyemeut,  the 
ardor,  the  splendor  of  the  Greek  citji 
proud  of  her  politeness  and  her  recol- 
iec  t  ions.  Accor<iin  g  to  S  t  rabo,  Tars  us 
was  a  colony  of  Argoa.  Aa  a  proof 
of  the  high  state  of  its  cuhure^  tlie 
Greeks  related  that  the  companions  of 
Triptolenins,  pemnibulatinof  the  earth 
in  search  of  lo,  stof»ped  at  that  place, 
chaimed  hy  its  riQhness  and  beaut/. 
Others  tnieed  its  origin  further  back, 
to  the  old  kings  of  Assyria.  At  one 
of  the  gates  of  Tarsus  there  had  beeu 
ftecn  for  a  long  time  t!ie  tomb  of  Sar- 
danapalus  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion under  his  statue:  *'I,  Sardanapa- 
lus,  have  built  Tarsus  in  one  day- 
Passenger,  cat,  drink,  and  give  thyself 
a  good  time ;  tbe  rest  is  nothing.'"  •  His- 
tory, however,  has  written  there  other 
remembrances.  It  was  not  far  from 
Tan^us  that  the  intrepid  Alexander 
Imd  nearly  perished  in  the  icy  waters 
of  the  Cydnus,  It  waa  there  upon 
tlie  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
that  the  memorable  interview  and  tbe 
fatal  alliance  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
liad  just  taken  place  in  the  midst  of 
voluptuous  feasts.  The  wi^e  provi- 
dence that  provides  repamtions  for  all 
our  pollutions,  had  chosen  the  city  of 
a  Sardanapalus  and  of  an  Antony  to 
be  the  cradle  of  St.  Paul, 

For  the  rest.  Tarsus  wsa  a  city  per- 
fectly welt  built  and  of  i*emarkablc 
beauty.  From  the  fertile  hill  on  which 
she  rested,  ehe  could  contemplate  the 
direction  toward  tlie  north  and  west  of 
an  undulaliug  line,  which  traced  rather 
than  iiid  the  horizon.  This  was  the 
outline  of  the  first  ascending  grades  of 
tlie  mountains  of  Cilicia*  At  a  short 
distance  fmm  the  city  tbe  waters  of 
numerous  living  springs  met  together 
and  fonned  a  rapid  river,  deeply  en- 
chased, which  soon  reached  and  re- 
freshed that  portion  of  her  which  the 
historians  call  tlie  Gymnasium,  and 
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we  would  name  the  **  Quarter  of  i 
schoob.*'    Further  on  there  was  a  I 
bor  of  peculiar  and  distinctly  marked 
outline.     Philostratus  has  described  ji 
a  striking  and  picturei^qae  manner 
different  habitudes  of  tlie  men  of  t 
and  of  the  literary  chiss,  representii 
*'*tbe  former  as  slaves  to  avarior^  tbiv 
latter  to  voluptuousness.      AH  th«ii 
talk,**  Biiya  he,  ♦*  consisted  in  rc\ilii^ 
taunting,  and   railing  at   each   oth 
with  sluirp-biting  words:  whence 
might  have  easily  seen  that  it 
only  in  tlieir  dress  they  pretended  lo 
imitate  the  Athenians,  but  not  in  ] 
dencc  and  praiseworiliy  habits. 
did  nothing  else  all  day  but  walk 
and  down  on  the  banks  of  the  riv 
Cydnus,  which  rung  across  this  city.i 
if  tbey  were  so  many  aquatic  bin 
passing  their  time  in  frolicsome  ler 
ties,  inebHated,  so  to  S[jcak,  with  th 
pleasing  delectation  of  thostj  i¥ 
flowing  waters."* 

Such,  then,  was  the  city  in  whicltil 
vast  multitude  of  young  men,  eleganli' 
voluptuous   and   witty^  erowde^l  ml 
pressed  each  other  like  a  swarm  ef, 
bees,  for  Tarsus  was  Uie  most  briUl 
intellectual   focus   of  that    lime  ad 
country.    The  following  is  tlie  de^icnii 
tion  of  it^  given  by  Strabo :  '•  She  ( 
ries  to  such  a  height  the  culture  of  • 
and  sciences,  that  she  eurjjasscs  erfljB 
Athena  and  Alexandria,     The  dlfl^l 
ence  between  Tarsus  and   il 
cities  18,  that  in  the  former  1 1 
arc    almost     all     indigenous.      Fct . 
sti-angers  come  hither ;  and  even  \!M  ' 
who  belong  to  the  country  do  not  *<►  I 
jouru  here  long.     As   soon   as  tk/j 
have  completed  the  course  of  tbdf  J 
Btudies  in  the  liberal  aHs,  they  c«m* 
grate  to  some  other  place,  and  Jtrj 
few  of  them  return  to  Tarsus  al^ 
ward." 

The  best  masters  reganjinl  H  «  «f 
honor  to  teach  in  the  scluxib  c>f  tli'* 
city  of  arts.     There  were  I     '       '' 
grammarians  as  Arteraidoru 
dorus ;  such  bi*illi ant  iM)cts  ana  f  r 

IntdiMtlrvn  lit  ]ll«t*e  d»  Vlgift^,'*   Ut.  |r.  ck  !• 
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»f  eloquence  as  Plutiades  and 
nes;  sach  philosophers  of  the 
r  the  stoics  as  the  two  Atheno- 
yf  whom  the  first  had  been  Cato's 

in  life,  and  his  companion  in 

and  the  second  had  been  the 
ctor  of  Augustus,  who,  in  token 
ititude,  appointed  him  governor 
rsus.  For,  it  was  the  fate  of 
iamcd  city  to  be  under  the  ad- 
ration  of  men  of  letters,  and  of 
3phers.  She  had  been  ruled  bj 
)et  Bccthus,  the  favorite  of  An- 

Nestor,  the  Platonic  philoso- 
had  also  governed  her.*  It  is 

seen,  however,  that  such  men 
tter  prepared  for  speculations  in 
3,  than  for  the  administration  of 

affairs,  so  that,  in  their  hands, 
3  felt  more  than  once  those  intes- 
ommotions,  of  which  cities  of 
3  have  never  ceased  to  be  the 

rv^  in  this  city,  and  under  these 
istances,  almost  upon  the  fron- 
f  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  very 
of  a  great  civilization,  that  St. 
was  bom,  about  the  twenty- 
year  of  Augustus*  reign,  two 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.*  He 
f  informs  us  that  he  was  a  Jew 
1  tribe  of  Juda^t  l>orn  in  the 
city  of  Tarsus,  and  a  Roman 
:  80  that  by  parentage,  by  edu- 
,  and  by  privilege,  he  belonged 
three  great  nations  who  bore 
rer  the  rcahn  of  thought  and  of 
The  grave  historian  t  who  ex- 
the  catalogue  of  the  illustrious 
r  Tarsus,  never  suspected  what 
•very  differently  illustrious — ^had 
ppeared  there,  and  of  what  a 
tion  he  was  to  become  the  zeal- 
fender  as  well  as  the  martyr. 
Jewish  origin  of  the  Doctor  of 
[8  was,  as  is  easily  understood, 
t  importance  for  fulfilment  of 
signs  of  God.  The  religion  of 
Christ  proceeds  from  Judaism, 
les  and  perfects   it.     It  was, 

would  be  to.  If  St.  P&nl  IWed  to  the  age  of 
It  yean,  as  is  sUted  in  a  Homily  of  St. 
ysoatom,  toU  tL  of  bis  complete  works. 
imin.  See  Rom.  xL  l.<*£a  C.  W. 
KH  Ut.  XlT 


therefore,  well  worthy  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  that  his  aposdes  should  belong 
to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other  cove- 
nant, and  that  he  should  thus  extend 
his  hand  to  all  ages,  as  he  was  to 
extend  it  to  all  men. 

This  purity  of  origin  was  so  con- 
siderable a  privilege,  that  it  is  by  it 
one  may  account  to  one's  self  for  the 
rage  and  fury  with  which  the  Ebion- 
ite  Jews  in  the  first  age  of  our  era  la- 
bored to  deprive  him  of  it  Adher- 
ing to  the  last  rubbish  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and,  for  this  reason,  irrecon- 
cilable enemies  to  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gkntiles,  these  sectarians  ma- 
liciously invented  the  following  fable, 
according  to  the  relation  of  St.  Epi- 
phanius.*  "  They  say  that  he  was  a 
Greek,  that  his  father  was  a  Greek 
as  well  as  his  mother.  Having  come 
to  Jerusalem  in  his  youth,  he  had 
sojourned  there  for  a  certain  time. 
Having  there  known  the  daughter  of 
the  high  priest,  he  had  desired  to 
have  her  for  his  wife;  and  to  this 
end  he  had  become  a  Jewish  pro- 
selyte. As  he  could  not,  however, 
obtain  the  young  maiden  even  at  that 
price,  he  had  conceived  a  burning  re- 
sentment, and  commenced  to  write 
against  the  circumcision,  the  sab- 
bath, and  the  law."  It  seems  to  me 
that  St.  Epiphanius  confers  too  great 
an  honor  upon  this  romance j  by 
merely  exposing  and  refuting  it. 

I  know  on  what  foundation  St. 
Jerome  afltais,  on  the  contrary,  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  Jew  not  only  by  de- 
scent, but  also  by  the  place  of  his 
birth.  According  to  him,  St.  Paul's 
parents  dwelt  in  the  small  town  of 
Girchala  in  Juda,  when  the  Roman 
invasion  compelled  them  to  seek  for 
themselves  a  home  somewhere  else. 
Therefore  they  took  their  son,  yet  an 
infant,  with  them,  and  fled  to  Tarsus, 
where  they  remained,  wcdting  for  bef>- 
ter  days.f 

The  declaration  of  St  Paul  him- 
self, however,  allows  no  doubt  to  be 


•  "  Adr.  n«ret."  llr.  11 1.  L  p.  140,  No.  xrl. 
t  '*  De  VlrU  lUoitribu  OMatog.  Soripi.  Eoolea.'*  t. 
Lp.849 
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entortaineil  us  to  hia  origin.      Boro 

in  Tarsus,  lie  was  circamcisod  there 
on  Ihe  eighth  day  after  hia  Ijirth,  and 
rec«*ived  tlie  name  of  Saui,  which  ho 
exchanged  atterward  for  that  of  Paul, 
probablj  at  the  time  when  Sergius 
Paulua  had  been  converted  b/  him  to 
the  ClirlHtian  faith. 

His  inireuts  failed  not  to  instruct 
him  in  the  Uw  j  for,  how  distant  so- 
ever from  their  mother  country  might 
have  been  the  phice  in  wjiich  they 
hved,  the  Jews  did  not  cea^e  to  render 
to  the  God  of  tlieir  fathers  worship, 
more  or  less  pure,  but  faithful*  Like 
all  other  great  citiea  of  the  Homan 
empire,  Tarsus  had  her  B>Tiftgogue 
where  the  Law  was  read,  and  where 
the  religious  interests  of  the  Israelitie 
people  were  discussed.  It  waa  there 
limt  prayers  were  solemnly  made  witJi 
the  face  turned  toward  the  holy  city  : 
far  there  was  no  temple  anywhere 
but  m  Jerusalem,  whither  nuaicrous 
and  pious  caravans  from  all  the  conn- 
trio:*  of  ^Vdia  went  every  year  to  cele- 
brate in  Sion  the  great  fe^tivab  of 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  to  pay 
tliere  the  double  devotiun,  and  {n*e- 
dent  their  victimi.  The  bond  of 
union  was  thus  fastened  moi-e  llrmly 
than  ever  between  the  colonics  and 
the  melro[>olii*»  in  which  great  tilings 
were  soon  expected  to  Uikc  place* 
Jeru^aleiii  waa  not  only  the  country 
of  memorialst  but  to  Jewish  hearts 
nhe  was  also  the  land  of  ho}»e,  and 
i-vory  eye  waa  turned  toward  the 
mountain  whence  salvation  was  to 
come. 

Saoi  grew  up  in  Tarsus*  We 
must  not  »eck  hi  tlie  ynuth  of  Saul  for 
those  signs  which  reveal  in  advance 
a  great  man«  In  individuals  of  this 
sort,  devoted  to  the  work  of  Grod,  all 
greatness  is  from  him,  the  instrument 
disappearing  in  the  hand  of  the  divine 
ailiHeer.  Whatever  illusion  icono- 
graphy may  have  impressed  us  widi 
upon  the  point,  Saul  did  not  carry, 
either  in  stature  of  body  or  in  beauty^ 
of  feature*,  the  reflection  of  his  great 
souK  and  at  first  sight  the  world  saw 
in  him  only  ao  iusignificaQt  uerson,  as 


hfi  himself  teatifios^  *'aqEWClta  corfi 
rii    infirmui^*      Beside*    he   was 
man   of  low   condition »  exercising 
ti'ade,  and  earning  his  <'    ' 
the  sweat  of  his  (ace.  tjj 

maxims  said  that|  ''  not  ty  te4idi 
son  to  work^  w:is  the  same  thing  a^  i 
teach  him  to  steal/'     Saul  was^  tiier 
fore,  a  workman,  and  everything  !e 
us   to  believe   that  het  who   was 
carr}'  light  to  nations,  passed^  like 
mantcr,    the    whole    of   his    obAC 
youth  in  hard  work,     lie  made  teq 
for  the  militiiry  camps  and  for  truvQ 
lers.     This  was  an  extensive  industj 
in  the   East;  and  a  great  trade 
thci^e  textures  was  carried  on  in  Tii 
6US  with  the  caravans  startint?  fru 
the  ports   of  Cilicia  and  j 
though  Armenia,  Persia^  tliL 
Asia  Miyui*,  and  beyond** 

Maimal  occupation,   however, 
not  absorb  the  whole   time^   nor 
whole  soul  of  the  young   I^raeltU 
since    the    ti*adilion    of   the    fathe 
points    to    him    as    frequentin 
schools   of  Tarsus*  and  joinsn^ 
studious   swarm  of   young    di 
who    crowded    Ihere   to    iK.tten4 
lectures  dehvered  by  the   prol 
of  science  and  liteiiiture.t     Hia  i 
tlea  retain  some  traced  of  the 
Erst  studies*     In  these  he  quotes 
and  then  w^ords  of  tlie 
Menander,  Aratus,  Ej^ 
cxprL-Sised  Jumself  with  njual  fa 
in   the  tliree  great   lan^mnt^e^j    of  1 
civilized    world,    tlie  " 

Greek,  and  the  Latin;  : 
fest  that  he  knew  the  secrets  of  tli 
art  of  eloquence,  fur  which  he  recalu' 
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rtimeB  oolj  a  magnanimoiift 
He  waa  also  initiated  in 
7,  under  the  teaehen  whom 
named  already.  Besides 
whoee  patrons  and  sQcoess 
I  I  have  mentioned,  Piaton- 
ished  there  under  the  pro- 
if  Nestor,  a  man  of  great 
1,  who  had  been  the  preeep* 
at  iUnstrions  youth  MaruUus, 
sung  by  Yiigil,  and  bewailed 
itus.  Ja  it  not,  at  this  period, 
Hmg  man  of  Tyana,  himself 
to  acquire  a  strange  celebrity, 
Carsns  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
ionately  embraced  there  the 
of  Pythagorean  doctrine? 
rtainties  of  the  history,  which 
;ten  by  Philostratus  afleiv 
not  permit  us  to  say  any- 
finite  upon  this  point;  but 
ot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
same  place,  and  at  the  same 
t  those  two  extremes  of  the 
'  good  and  of  the  power  of 
e  set  out— Apollonius  of 
nd  Saint  Paul. 

f,  not  far  from  there  the 
loctrines  drove  to  their  sev- 
fs  respectively  the  multitudes 
and  invaded  also  the  Greek 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands, 
rsism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
n  on  the  other,  met  in  Tarsus 
usm.  By  its  position,  as  well 
commerce,  the  birthplace  of 
was  the  point  of  confluence  of 
urrenta  of  ideas,  which  shared 
1  between  themselves.  From 
ie  the  future  apostle  was  able 
ee  in  one  view  all  those  di£&r- 
I  of  minds  which  he  was  to 
in  his  seal  afterwards, 
rere  his  beginnings.  In  them 
ys  an  insignificant  part ;  but 
;reai  one ;  Crod  does  not  act 
IS  yet;  he  prepares.  But 
iparationi  What  a  ooncur- 
circumstaiices  manifestly  pro- 
I  What  greatness  even  in 
nrity!  The  seal  of  predesti- 
V  visiUy  impressed  upon  that 
linted  to  regenerate  the  worlU 
ith.   The  place,  the  time,  the 


means,  everything  seems  disposed, 
consecrated  in  advance,  as  it  were,  for 
a  great  scene.  God  incarnate  was  to 
fill  it,  but  he  had  chosen  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus to  be  in  it  the  actor  naost  worthy 
of  him. 

n. 

The  second  education  of  Saul  iwik 
place  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  yet 
young  when  his  parents,  yielding  to 
Uiat  instinct  which  recalled  the  Jews 
to  their  native  conntiy,  sent  hhn,  or, 
perhaps,  went  and  took  him  with 
themselves,  to  the  holv  city,  in  order 
to  fix  their  residence  there. 

There  occur  in  history  some  solemn 
epochs ;  but  that  in  which  Saul  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem  possesses  a  conse- 
cration which  cannot  belong  to  any 
but  to  itself  alone:  it  was  what  St. 
Pattl  called,  afterward,  ^  the  fiilness 
of  the  times."  The  seventy  weeks 
determined  by  Daniel,  entered  then 
into  the  last  phasis  of  theu*  accomplish- 
ment. The  sceptre  had  been  taken 
away  from  Jujclah,  and,  at  a  few  steps 
from  the  temple,  a  centurion,  with  the 
vine-stock  in  his  hand,  quietly  walked 
around  the  residence  of  a  Roman 
procoosuL  People  were  waiting  to 
see  fh>m  what  point  the  star  of  Jacob 
was  to  appear.  It  had  risen  already, 
and  the  young  workman  of  Tarsus, 
while  going  to  Jerusalem,  might  have 
met  on  his  way  with  a  workman  like 
himself,  who,  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
some  unknown  hill,  preached  in  para- 
bles to  the  people  of  his  own  country 
and  of  his  condition.  This  was  in 
fact  taking  place  under  the  second 
Herod.  Saul  was  then  twen^-nino 
years  old,  and  the  Word  made  flesh 
dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and 
troth. 

Did  Saul  have  the  happiness  to  see 
his  divine  Master  during  his  mortal 
life?  Grave  historians  formally  aflirm 
it,*  and  some  passages  in  the  Epistles 
allow  us  to  bc^ve  it    Others  think 
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that  ivUat  thej  refer  to  id  only  the 
vision  on  Lhe  road  to  Damascus. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  differ- 
ence of  opLnlona  upon  this  point,  it 
appears  iiupossiblo  that  the  fame  of 
Jesua*  itaching  and  miracle3  did  not 
reach  ilm  car«  of  Saul,  while  living 
in  Jadea:  it  is  even  probable  that 
Saul  miglit  have  endeavored  to  see 
[lini.  "We  have  known  the  Christ 
ucoording  to  the  flesh,"  he  himself 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  *  This 
last  testimony  leaves  yet  some  doubt 
afl  to  the  intcrpretatioD  ;  but,  when  one 
reflects  oo  the  repeated  utterance  of 
these  expressions,  as  well  as  upon  the 
coincidence  of  dates  and  names,  one 
caunot  help  starling  at  the  thought, 
that  on  some  unknown  hour  the  God 
;ind  the  apostle  must  have  met,  and 
that  Je^usy  pierciDg  into  the  future, 
bestowed  on  the  youth  that  deep  and 
tender  look  which  he  gave  the  yoimg 
man  spoken  of  In  the  Gospel ;  and 
that  the  Pharisee,  who  was  to  become 
a  vessel  of  electiou»  then  condemned 
Mmsolf  to  the  regi'ct  of  liaving  that 
day  neglected  and  mistaken  tJie  bless- 
ed Grod,  of  whom  he  was  afterward 
to  say  in  that  language  invented  by 
love,  ^^iMihi  mvere  ChrUtui  w/,** 
*'  For  me  to  live,  is  Christ*" 

Wlien  Saul  entered  Jerusalem  for 
the  fii-st  time,  the  pious  I^nielite  must 
doubtless  have  been  astonished  and 
anddened  at  the  eame  time.  Ilerod 
the  ABcalcmite  had  rendered  her,  ac* 
oorduig  to  Pliny's  testimony,  the  most 
magnificent  city  of  the  Eaiit ;  but  by 
the  profane  character  of  her  embellish* 
menta,  she  had  lost  much  of  her  holy 
ari^ality.  The  prince  courtier  had 
erected  near  by  a  circus  and  a  theatre, 
where  festivals  in  honor  of  Augustus 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  He 
had  repaired  and  transformed  the 
temple,  but  ako  profaned  it ;  and  over 
tJie  principal  gate  of  the  holy  place 
one  saw  the  glitter  of  the  golden  eagle 
of  Rome  and  of  Jupiter,  a  double  in- 
sult to  religion  aod  liberty*  Jerusa- 
lem was  likely  to  become  a  Eoman 
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city ;  her  part  was  on  the  polnl  of 
ing  played  out  ;  her  priestliood 
expiring,   she  began    to  caat  off 
insignia,  and  one  saw  the  Itne 
ally   disappear   which  separated 
from  the  cities  of  paganltm. 

Beside,    Saul    found   h<^r  torn 
pieces  by  religious  seci 
these  latter  times  faste 
of  Judaism^  as  parasitical  plan 
to  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree*     " 
opinion    was    divided    between    the 
Pharisees  and  the  Saddacees*  I  e 
not  of  the  llerodiaus,  fur  lu  the  oi 
of  ideas  flatteries  are  not  lak< 
account,  for  this   reasoi 
flatter  is  not  to  dogmallxcw 
ism,  a  sort  of  Jewish   Proleel 
rejected  all  tradition  ;  would 
nothing  but  the    tex^t    ^f  lhe 
tench;  denied  an  v 
was  not  found  fnr  \^ 

cated  by  Moh  iy 

deavoi-ed  to  in  ^  une 

comfortable  as  posrtible.      It  was 
cureanism  under  the  mask  of  reUi 
I*iiarijJaisiii,  ou  the  contrary,  wa^ 
double  reaction  both  in  religion  Hill' 
nationality.     In  order  to  enhance  tii* 
law,  it  multiplied  practices  and  riti 
in  order  to  save  the  dogma,  itburd< 
it  wilh  an  oral  tradition,  to  servo  u 
commentary,  an  in lerpre I er,  and  a  »ti] 
plement  to  the  law,     V  wtLm 

of   Mij*hna,  this   t radii  wH 

accortling  to  her  accounu  fiwta  ^eorct 
instructions    of    Moses    hinisrlf, 
com[K)sed  a  kind  of  sacrctd  s^'v 
whicli  the  doctors  only  posst^i; 
key. 

The  sect  of  the  Pharisr**9 
Uie  other  hand,  thp  gn^at  political  m  well 
as  doctrinal  [jower  of  llie  nation, 
people  venerated  tliem,  the 
treuted  them  with  ^eL^ 
phus  informs  us  that  A 
naeus,  being  at  the  | 
spoke  of  them  to  hi3  w  1: 
ing  manner:  "  Allow  the 
greater  liberty  than  usual ;  for  tbflft 
he  told  ker,  **  would,  fur  the  favor ^J** 
ferred  on  them,  reconcile  the  natiaBt^ 
her  interest ;  that  they  had  a  pow^rf^ 
influence  over  the  Jews,  uaMl  wert^ 
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I  one 

.-iod  13 

.tentive, 

iidcr  tho 

i  unity  or 

oirth,  twcn- 

.  yet  submit- 

n.     One  hun- 

)re  the  epoch 

»ulus   had  at- 

1,  and   Pliilo 

it  to  system 

I  it  u  ^vidoly 

;ypt.     Aiioih- 

upori  himself 

it  in  the  very 

iamous  rabbi 
.cher  of  Saint 
it  ted  tliat  no 
lified  to  ren- 
3  was,  on  ac- 
id character, 
3octor  Ilillel, 
hid  consider- 
ad  inherited. 
Iiis  time,  and 
almud  saj's, 
'  was  exlin- 
0  Tahnudists 
jted  with  the 
:'  the  council, 
ith  the  di^W" 
n  liim  a  just 
mpartial,  an 
•uUfig  the  dif- 
v\  prctitness, 
contidence  of 

IV.  p.  C6\ 


*  "  unanimity  of  their  regards. 

first  who  caused  the  text 

.e  to  be  read  in  Greek  at 

..     Til  is    innovation  was  of 

.  immense  progress,  as  it  rc- 

that  barrier  which  Pliarisaism 

ciised  between  tlie  Ilellenisi  and 

Judaizing  Jews.    lie  dreamed  not, 

wever,  of  transforming  Moses  into  a 
^ocrates.  He  gave  up  nothing  of  puro 
Judaism.  But,  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Oriental  and 
E<j:yptian  philosophies,  he  held  them 
all  in  check ;  he  took  out  of  each  of 
them  what  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  law  of  God,  enriched  with  it  the 
inheritance  of  tradition,  and  boldly 
applying  to  ideas  that  generous  and 
accommodating  toleration  which  he 
made  use  of  in  social  life,  he  allowed 
them  entrance  into  the  Synagogue.* 

Gamaliel,  it  seems,  kept  in  Jeru« 
palem  what  certain  authors  call  an 
academy.  It  was  frequented,  for  men 
of  such  a  character  possess  a  great 
|>ower  of  attraction.  Young  Israel- 
ites brought  to  his  feet,  and  placed  at 
Ills  disposal,  for  the  service  of  his  and 
their  ideas,  the  intemperate  zeal  and 
warm  convictions  of  their  age — Chris- 
tian tradition  acquaints  us  with  tho 
nam(?s  of  some  of  them ;  among  others, 
of  Stephen  and  Barnabas,  whom  we 
shall  soou  see  disciples  of  a  greater 
mastcr.t  But  the  most  ardent  of 
them  all  was,  without  contradiction, 
tho  young  Saul  of  Taraus.  Proud, 
fier}',  enthusiastic,  he  seems  to  have 
l>een  passionately  fond  of  the  Phari- 
saism of  Gamaliel,  but  mixing  with 
the  zeal  a  violent  asi>erity  which,  cer- 
tainly, he  had  not  from  his  master.  No 
man  could  be  more  attached,  than  he 
wa'i,  to  the  ancient  trarlitions;  it  is 
himself  who  says  so,  adding  that  his 
I)rofieiency  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  placed  him  at  tho  head  of  the  men 
of  his  time.} 

These  Jewish  as  well  as  these 
Cfi-eek  studies  were  not  la^t  time  in 
the    education  of  tho  apostle.     They 
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mode  Saul  sensible  of  the  pressing 
need  of  a  revealer  which  the  world 
was  then  laboring  under ;  and  they 
caused  thosic  groanings  to  reach  his 
ears  from  all  parte,  which  he  himself 
c^alled  the  eroaning  of  creation  in 
childbed  of  her  redeemer.  Thoy  did 
also  reveal  to  him,  seeing  the  inability 
of  sects  for  it,  that  redemption  could 
not  be  the  work  of  man,  and  they  left 
in  his  mind  tliat  hanghty  contempt  of 
human  wisdom^  wliieh  would  be  de» 
K|»air,  if  God  had  not  come  to  rereal 
a  better  one  possessing  tlio  prombes 
both  of  this  world  atid  of  the  next, 

Ko\r,  whilst  young  Saul  and  the 
Jewish  rabbins  were  agitating  these 
quefitioQs  in  the  dust  of  schools  and 
synagogue,  our  Lonl  Jesus  Christ 
was  giving  the  solution  of  them  in 
his  own  life  and  by  his  death.  His 
death  was  even  more  fniitlul  than  his 
life ;  and  when  the  Pharisees  believed 
they  had  put  an  end  to  his  doctrine, 
m  they  had  to  his  life,  it  waa  a  great 
Burprii^e  to  them  to  see  twelve  fiaher- 
men,  wholly  unknown  the  day  before, 
suddenly  appear,  preaching  that  the 
Sou  of  God  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
that  they  had  seen  him  gloriously  na- 
cending  into  heaven,  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  give  testimony  of  it  to  the 
world,  they  were  n*ady  and  would  be 
happy  to  die.  Their  miraclef,  iheir 
doctrine,  the  conver^ons  which  they 
wrought  by  multitude^?,  their  baptism 
csonferred  on  thousands  of  disciples,  the 
enlliusiasm  of  some,  the  peqdexity  of 
others,  ihc  hatred  of  many,  stirred  up 
the  politicians  and  the  magistrates* 
The  great  council  met  under  these 
circumstances.  It  seems  that  there 
was  held  in  it  a  decisive  deliberation, 
in  which  tlie  destinies  of  Christianiqr 
were  solemnly  discussed.  The  ques- 
tion was  to  know,  whether  the  new 
religion  should  be  drowned  in  blood, 
or  whether  it  should  be  allowed  the 
liberty  and  time  of  dying  by  a  natu- 
ral death.  It  did  not  occur  to  any 
one*s  thought  tliat  it  could  live ;  and 
much  less  that  it  could  be  true :  and 
it  ia  reraai'kable  that  not  a  word  was 
0aid  on   the  doctrinal  question^  tbe 
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mo«t  important  of  mil!  Thm 
of  them  advised  to  put  tho«e  mm 
to  deaths  otljers  feared  lost  violence 
should  excite  a  seditbn,  and  tlmm 
was  division  of  comiseJ  in  the  sSKm- 
bly*  when  Gamahel  ro«e  up  ia  k. 
Slleni^e  followed,  Uie  Bcripttu^  rdatei,* 
beeaude  he  was  tlie  sagts  of  the 
tiou.  He  made  no  speech.  He 
only  the  names  of  some  sedit 
very  well  known  in  the  city,  the 
prophet  Tlieodas,  and  Judaa  of  GtB- 
lee,  who,  after  a  little  noisc^  ha*!  Ui 
no  trace  behind  tliom.  Hence  hi 
concluded  that  the  new  religion  would 
have  the  same  fortune  if  it  wai  frooi 
man,  and  tliat  if  it  was,  on  tho 
ry,  the  work  of  God,  it  would  pi 
invincible  against  all  hnmaa 
His  advice  appeared  for  a 
prevail,  on  account  of  its 
and  the  apostles,  confiding  in  llle 
future,  rendily  acct^pted  tlKs  dialkii^t 

God  had  other  designs  in  rcgAii  Ib 
his  church,  and  it  was  not  peace  lilt 
war  that  he  had  come  to  bring  iriiii 
him.  Wisdom  had  decided  :  ]KiAii0B 
executed.  After  reciting  the  adrice 
of  Gamaliel,  the  Scnpturo  adds  tSmk 
before  behig  dismissed,  the  Apoiski 
were  scourged,  and  that  •*  tbey 
from  the  presence  of  the 
joieing  that  they  were 
thy  to  suffer  reproach  lor  the 
Jesus.^  Tho  signal  had  tJioi 
given,  and  a  pui^  victim  was  ah^ot  ti^' 
ojjen  the  era  of  the  martyni. 

We  have  thus  far  relau^d  only  tk 
human  history  of  St,  Paul*.  We  no^ 
begin  to  enter  into  liis  supcmatictl 
and  divine  history', 

Saul  bad  put  hiniAelf  at  tlK^  head  of 
those  who  persecuted  the  Chri»tiffl^ 
Hence  it  is  that  tho  Scnptme  nft^ 
sents  him  to  us  as  laying  ei^erjiWI 
waste,  like  a  rapacious  wall^  aiirci^ 
ing  conttematiOQ  aoiadai  iJie  i^^ 
His  very  name  was  terror  to  theif*' 
ly  bom  churcli ;  above  aM  tba  odi^ 
however,  one  Chriiiiaii  fO0M<d  1* 
jealous  rancor* 

It  was  a  young  man  whnse  mai^} 
have  aU'eady  mentiooed,  and  mhf  ^ 
believed  lo  have  beeo  of  the  i 
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with  Sanl,  and  liis  relatiTC* 
called  StephanoBy  which  we 
dified  into  Stephen, 
en,  as  eyerything  indicates, 
i^reek,  and  of  the  number  of 
10  were  then  called  Hellenis- 
s.  In  all  probability,  he  be- 
D  that  synagogue  of  Cilicians 
li  Saul,  his  friend  and  coun- 
must  likewise  haYe  been  a 
.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
lieved  that  he  also  belonged 
cliool  of  Gamaliel ;  and  this 
aed  by  the  old  tradition,  which 
ie  remains  of  the  great  rab- 
those  of  the  fiiBt  martyr  rest 
ime  graye.f  Ail  these  rela- 
ween  Stephen  and  Saul,  who 
ed  him,  are  worthy  of  being 
tto  account.  They  throw  a 
>ht  over  those  events,  and  de- 
I  precision  the  circumstances 
I  they  give  the  key. 
uune  tradition  has  taken  a 
in  surrounding  the  young 
s  with  every  gift  and  accom* 
it  that  could  make  him  a  most 
victim.  The  memory  which 
ers  have  preserved  of  Ste- 
hat  of  a  youth  of  rare  beau- 
3  flower  of  his  age,  endowed 
nderful  eloquence,  and  with  a 
ii  soul  yet  more  charming. 
was  a  virgin,**  St.  Augustine 
dm,  ^^  and  this  purity  of  heart 
I  upon  his  features  imparted 
ace  an  angelic  expression.'* 
Damascene  speaks  in  the 
ain  of  that  excellent  nature 
made  the  light  of  grace  shine 
»rc  brilliant  lustre."  Such 
e  very  near  to  Christianity, 
had  become  a  Chiistian.  St. 
ius  affirms  that  he  was  such 
he  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
was  one  of  the  seventy-two 
I     St.  Augustine  doubts  of 

we  are  informed  of  in   the 
the  Acts  concerning  this  point 


Uplfte,  In  Act  ApMt.  t1.  13. 

in  Corporis  S.  8t«i»luuil,  YUio  &  Lud* 

'tL       I  Strmo  xdr.  **  Dt  Dlronli/* 


is,  that  moved  by  ^  a  murmuring  oi 
the  Greeks  against  the  Hebrews  for 
that  their  widows  were  neglected  in 
the  daily  mioistra^n,"  the  apostles 
caused  seven  men  of  that  nation  to  be 
chosen,  whom  they  "  appointed  over 
that  business."  The  first  named  (and 
perha|)s  the  most  preeminent)  among 
them  was  Stephen,  characterized  by 
the  inspired  historian  as  ^  a  man  full 
of  taith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

This  conversion  raised  storms  in 
the  bosom  of  the  synagogue ;  and  as 
St.  Paul,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, occupied  a  preeminent  rank 
among  the  young  men  of  that  time,  it 
was  easy  for  him  no  doubt  to  breathe 
his  own  burning  flume  into  them. 

Besides,  evcrytliing  announced  a  vio- 
lent crisis,  and  the  whole  city  experi- 
enced that  agitation  and  anxiety  which, 
in  troubled  times,  precede  and  portend 
a  near  commotion  and  a  desperate 
struggle.  As  the  disciples  had  not  yet 
been  outlawed,  as  they  did  not  even 
have  any  peculiar  name  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  religious  belief  enjoyed 
as  yet  its  freedom,  they  joined  every- 
where the  Jewish  assemblies,  instilled 
there  their  doctrine,  taught  even  in 
the  temple,  where  tliey  went  to  pray 
like  the  rest.  But  a  deep-rooted 
dissension,  pregnant  with  tempests, 
was  growing  in  the  heart  of  every 
synagogue.  These  were  most  numer- 
ous at  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  said  that 
well-nigh  five  hundred  different  ones 
were  there  in  existence,  each  people 
possessing  their  own,  about  in  the 
same  manner  as  now  in  the  city  of 
Rome  every  Catholic  nation  possesses 
her  proper  church,  for  her  own  use, 
and  in  her  own  name.  The  syna- 
gogue of  the  Clidans,  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  holy  Scripture  and 
signalised  as  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ed, and  most  opposed  to  the  new  sect.* 
Interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
there  Saul  and  tlie  deacon  Stephen 
met  together  in  the  midst  of  other 
Asiatic  Jews,  their  countrymen,  hot- 
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headed  and  suhtlo,  as  are  all  of  that 
ooantty,*  Th<*y  were  of  the  same 
ige,  according  to  c^mptitatioTifl  made 
for  fho  purpniiei  find  of  equal  learn* 
ing  t  but  Sti*phi'n*ei  eloquence  had  no 
rlTall  Ft  wan,  tlie  Acta  eay,  some- 
thing at  mief  sweet  and  jjowetful,  that 
attranfrd  hy  it5  ^mc^p,  and  bore  away 
(he  nmil  by  its  force.  One  felt  in  it  a 
higlirr  H[»inU  il  is  paid,  and  it  was  in 
vain  Ifiat  dtHputiinLi  from  all  the  3jna- 
goguefi  arose  ajnunat  Christ  and  liia 
faith  I  nonfl  could  resist  that  won?, 
**  full  of  wi.idiim  and  of  the  Holy 
Gho^t/*  Some  Greek  copies  add  that 
he  **  reprehended  the  Jews  with  euch 
an  a.*sunincf^  that  it  was  impo5*8ible 
not  to  ncfi  the  truths  which  he  an- 
nounci'd.** 

lltji  wonls  j^ave  displeasupe  on  He- 
count  of  this  frf»ednm  j  as  they  could 
not  refute  him  they  si^m  rt'^olved  to 
ejilnmnintc  him,  waitinjr  for  n  pretext 
to  get  rid  f>F  him.  Witnesses  were 
found  :  thry  am  found  r  very  where. 
Stcphi»Ti  hiul  preached  that  a  more 
perfwt  worship  wns  about  to  take  the 
place  of  the  worship  of  Mose?,  that 
the  glory  ami  the  reign  of  the  temple 
wcfx*  i^oon  to  liu%'e  mi  end,  and  that 
n  Iwrttcr  ♦Tcrusalem  of  larger  destinies, 
WHS  on  tlu^  jKiint  of  being  built.  It 
wm  but  too  eajty  to  turn  these  wortlft 
from  their  r=f  ■ 
vert  tln»m  ii^ 

nod  the  peoplo,  A  puroly  moiLil  lUid 
pMcctul  revtdutioti  wus  a  thing,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  entirely  novel  in 
X\m  history  of  the  worki,  that  one 
wmild  hnvc  naturally  pejisistod  in 
conimmding  it  with  a  politieiit  and 
civil  rt*volution.  It  was  this  gros5 
and  vohiniury  mi^t'ike  that  had  fur- 
nbhed  the  text  to  the  pretended  law- 
5ti:t  ■'— "  *  nur  LoTtl  Je^us  Christ;  it 
w:'  V   tiie   foundation   of  that 


^..  h: 


■i--i  di'  V  ^*K>k 


whicii  I 

chI  to,       1    • 

enFO  to  adti  that   i!>te;  nded  to 

ehangf)  tlie  ancient    :  .  which 

ttiing  in  tho  eyes  of  thm  l^lmri^ees  was 

•Ilo»CkteH,**ClMn.«BrliiA«lMk«**  tit 


The  young  deacon  wat  th 
brought  before  the  high-pne 
same  Caiaphfw  by  whom  Jc 
suflfered.  When  the  ace 
been  heard,  the  pontiff  req 
phen  to  answer  them : 
things  so  ?" 

lie  rose  up,  and  as  soon  as  1 
be  seen,  the  book  of  tho 
serrtes,  all  the  eyes  in  i 
were  fixed  on  hini.  Did 
ready  a  glimpse  of  tbe  mar 
and  did  this  vision  tranfittg 
advance  ?  I  know  not,  but  it  1 
that  his  face  appeared  to  th 
as  the  face  of  an  angcL  "  Ife 
savs  8t-  Hilary  of  Arlen,  '  \he\ 
of  Ilia  heart  o\:erspreading  ilieM 
his  forehead  ;  the  candor  < 
w^  reflected  on  liis  featiir 
feet  lM?auty ;  and  the  Holr] 
siding  in  Stephen's  het^rt 
bis  face  a  jet  of  sv 

The  sp<*eeh  of  S;  _ 
but  peremplory.    To  tbo«c  ' 
od  him  with  breaking  off 
ligion  of  his  fathers,  he  < 
very  iK^ginnlng  a   lon^ 
faith  from  the  books  of  '. 
the  question  relating  to 
vvho!!ie  fall  he  bad  foretold,  i 
geriouf*.   He  viewed  it  nrmhr. 
not  retract  liim*e!f ;   but  ] 

wydi 

lie  Ix'gan  ta  diituoa^limlS  1 
rial  temple  is  Dowise  \ 
Iionor  of  God.    As  m  proof  I 
pointed  back  to  the 
the  patriarcba  nadir  li 
the  top  of  tlio  hagti 
Lord  manifoied  Ini 
iUme  of  file  in  m  boA  ?  m 
Hebrew  |>eo|>lo  «uiM 
dedert    the    fftbetaMia, 
the  sanctimry  aai  ito 
same  dme.    WImib  1» 
the  time  of  d»e  Cnt  tern 
eluded,  and  I 
sumed  the 
eloquent  ei 
self  iroai  tke 
noBu  wortnip 
vmnd  and  i|iiflhnl  «■%  ^ 
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Banctaaiy  diiefly  within  man's 
\  said:  ^Tet  the  Most  High 
h  not  in  houses  made  b/ 
IS  the  prophet  saith :  <  Heaven 
hronoy  and  the  earth  my  foot- 
rfaat  house  will  you  build  mc, 
le  Lord,  or  what  is  the  place 
resting?  Hath  not  mj  hand 
11  these  things  ?  " 

a  harangue  was  a  manifesto. 

not  abolish  every  temple,  nor 
vorship,  as  some  people  are 

to  insinuate ;  but  he  erased  at 
I  stroke  the  exclusive  privilege 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  ex- 
its boundaries,  and  for  the  old 
monopoly  substituted  the  cath- 
of  a  new  church,  as  large  as 
kL 

Jews  understood  him  too  welL 
?ere  already  trembling  with 
:ainst  him,  when,  from  the  ao- 
lecoming  the  accuser,  Stephen 
[  them  with  the  murder  or  the 
s,  and  principally  with  that  of 
1,  our  Saviour,  whom  they  had 
il  "Yon  have  received  the 
the  disposition  of  angels,''  he 
them,  '^  and  have  not  kept  it." 
kiing  these  words,  their  rage, 
le  of  longer  restraint,  burst 
iiey  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and 
ashed  with  their  teeth  at  him," 
Ixsts  relate.  Stephen  felt  that 
hour  was  at  hand. 
Holy  Ghost  filled  him  as  it 
ith  a  holy  rapture.  He  looked 
itly  to  heEkven,  where  the  glory 

began  to  shine  on  him,  and 
1  iSak  midst  of  that  gloi^,  re- 
yg  and  sahiting  Jesus  Christ, 
tended  his  hand  to  him,  *<  Be- 
he  exclaimed,  ^  I  see  the 
I  opened,  the  Son  of  Man 
g  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
words  seal^  his  doom.  On 
'  him,  the  Jews,  shaking  with 
^  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 

their  ears,  and  with  one  ac- 
Q  violently  upon  him,"  as  wild 
lo  on  their  prey, 
judgment  was  passed  on  him. 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 

any  one  to  be  put  to  death. 


who  enticed  jthe  people  into  idolatr}-. 
This  summary  justice  sometimes  toler^ 
ated  by  the  Roman  pro-consul,  was 
termed  the  iutfymenl  of  zeaL  To  ap- 
ply this  juagmetU  to  the  young  deacon, 
was  found  more  convenient  than  to  go 
through  the  formalities  of  a  regular 
sentence ;  and  they  seized  him  to  put 
hun  to  death.  By  a  last  relic  of  Pha- 
risaism, however,  they  took  care  to  ob- 
serve  the  practices  of  the  law,  even  in 
such  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  deed. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  holv 
city  should  not  be  stained  with  blood, 
the  innocent  victim  was  <^cast  forth 
without "  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

They  went  out  by  the  northern 
gate  aJong  that  side  which  leads  to 
countiy  of  Kedar.  At  the  west  of 
the  valley  crossed  by  the  Kedron, 
on  a  desolate  place,  and  at  tlie  right 
of  the  distant  mountains  of  Galaad, 
the  crowd  stopped.  The  witnesses 
began  by  raising  their  hands  over  the 
head  of  Stephen,  which  was  the  rite 
of  devoting  a  victim  to  death ;  then 
stones  innumerable,  as  thick  as  hail, 
fell  upon  him.  The  atrocious  deed 
went  on  with  unrelenting  fury,  and  the 
body  of  the  heroic  martyr  was  now 
nothing  but  a  wound ;  but  he  held  his 
eyes  immovably  fixed  on  that  celestial 
vision,  and  as  life  was  gradunUy  re- 
ceding firom  his  breast,  he  was  ever 
'invoking  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit  I" 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  conclude 
this  narrative,  with  giving  us  the  name 
of  the  person  who  was  tlie  most  noted 
accomplice  in  this  murder :  <^  Saulus 
atUem  erat  consentient  neci  ejus/* 

St.  Luke,  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul, 
says  nothing  further  concerning  his 
master  in  this  business.  But  St. 
Paul  came  afterward,  who,  humbly 
giving  a  public  testimony  of  his  cruel 
error,  denounced  himself  as  the  insti- 
gator of  that  iniquity.  "When  the 
blood  of  Stephen  was  shed,"  he  said 
one  day  to  the  Jews,  "  I  was  the  first, 
and  over  the  others,"  Super  ad  stabam,  ♦ 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Greek  text.  Had 
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he  fbr  ftuch  a  thing  a  mandate  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  as  we  shall  soon  aee  him 
vested  with  fiill  powers  against  the 
brethren  of  DamascuB?  Everything 
woiiM  malre  one  believe  so-  The 
fathers  and  eomraentators  saf,  it  was 
for  thii  reason  that  he  kept  the  gar- 
ments of  those  men  of  blood:  and 
they,  in  fact,  show  n%  those  mnt^erers 
as  going  the  one  after  the  other,  defer- 
enttaltj  to  lay  their  garments  at  the 
feet  of  Saul,  a.**  an  homage,  so  to 
8peak,  paid  to  him,  from  whom  they 
had  the  power  and  the  command  to 
ke. 

Stephen  saw  hhn,  and  revenged  him- 

gelf  in  hiB  way — the  divine  way.  At 
the  point  of  death,  covered  with  blood, 
he  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  earth  for 
tlie  last  time,  and  sadly  resting  them 
00  hiei  perancutors,  j>erhaps  he  saw 
through  th??ir  impion«  crowd  one  of 
them  ftpart,  more  fiirious  than  the  rest. 
He  was  moved  to  compassion  fbr  hia 
»oul ;  and  then  it  waa  that  **  falling  on 
hia  knees,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,'* 
not  of  anger,  hut  of  grace,  and  said : 
^  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.'* 
He  rose  no  more,  and  so  saying, 
Stephen  "  fell  asleep  in  the  LonU" 

He  could  slec^p  in  pcaee,  indeed,  for 
be  had  jnst  made  a  mognifieent  con- 
quest. "  If  Stephen  had  not  prayed," 
8l  Augustine  snys,  "  the  church  had 
not  won  St.  Paul ;  the  mart}Tr  fell,  the 
Apostle  rose."*  These  substitutiona 
are  the  most  mjrsterious  secrets  of 
Providence.  By  an  admirable  law 
of  a  bond  tn  solido^  of  fraternity  nnd 
of  love,  God  has  wiDed  that  we,  like 
himself,  can,  at  the  price  of  a  little 
blood,  or  even  of  some  tears,  pay  the 
ransom  of  souls,  and  secure  to  them 
a  future  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  us.     lie  has  permitted  that  the  life 

•  Bx,  Aug.    Scrrao  L    "  De  SaocUi." 


and  the  death  of  Christiaiii,  Tik 

of  their  Master,  should  be  a  redcnp* 
tlon,  completing  the  great  rcdefoptkn 
of  Calvary,  aceording  to  the  sayinf  rf 
8t.  Paul  himselt;     Ci>IoftS.  i,  24, 

It  was  meant  that  thi$  ehomld  bettr 
first  npostle^hip  of  all,  and  the  nK«t 
fruitful  In  the  midst  of  scalftUi 
ever  full  of  victim*  *•"''  ti..v  .„.t...^^u 
which  incessantly 
ren     of    Oo<l,     XfriDihnn     proriaiwM^i 

that  •*  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  waw 
a  peed  of  Clirlfttiaos."  He  gave  tfni 
form  to  a  beautiful  law,  wlik%  ttt 
blood  of  Stephen,  after  the  blorf  rf 
God  himself,  Imd  before  inangnnillii 
The  soul  f>f  Saul,  therefore,  wa«  tiat 
day  a  conquered  soul.  It  is  m_  * 
that  on  the  road  to  Damn 
flti'uggles  and  **kickii  agah 
goad  :"  he  is  under  the  yoke  of 
he  carries  a  mark  of  blood  on 
which  points  him  o«t,  and  w1 
saves  liirn ;  and  Je^iw,  wTieii€ 
will,  has  only  to  show  bir 
throw  him  down  and  make  hid 
This  is  ndmirahle.  Moses  had  ^ 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  •*  llm^ 
shall  command  him  that  is  to  be  | 
tied  to  offer  for  himself  two 
sparrows  which  it  is  lawful  lo 
.  ,  .  .  and  be  shall  r  am\ 

the  irparrowa  to  be  hn 
but  the  other  that  is  al 
,  .  ,  ,  in   the   blood  or  i.m^ 

that   is   immolated ;  •   .   «   .   miil  W 
shall  let  go  the  living  sparroWtJ 
may  fly  into  the  field.**   (I 
4*7.)     It  was   oceor^ling  to 
that  the  transaction  wna  t 
Stephen  had  been  th«  clio<iica  ^ 
and  when  Haul  had  covwed  hin 
with  his  redeeming  blood,  that 
set  him  free :   he  had  no  mon*  t«  ^ 
hut  to  spread  M)  wbigSi  tutd 
on  his  flight. 
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THE  CUCKOO  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


oldest  poet,  and  almost  our 
iites  in  one  sweet  song  the 
and  the  nightingale — the  for- 
be  chidden,  and  spoken  of  de- 
7 ;  the  latter  to  be  made  the 
F  fervent  praise,  as  the  singer 
>inger  of  love.  Taken  altoge- 
3  cuckoo,  in  &ct,  is  far  from 
I  attractive  bird.  Somehow, 
1  all  countries  been  regarded 
ibol  of  matrimonial  infidelity, 
r  because  it  introduces  itself 
1  defiles  ihe  nests  of  other 
bakespeare,  who  loved  to  make 
the  fancies  and  prejudices  of 
9  exclaims: 

dcoo !  cQckoo !  0  word  of  fear  I 
plauiiig  to  a  married  «w  1" 

r  hated,  however,  it  is  a  crea- 
ut  which  we  know  less  than 
er  winged  animal.  It  comes 
\  in  mj8tei7,no  one  being  able 
)  what  is  its  original  country, 
it  extends  its  travels,  to  what 
!tj  in  its  structure  or  constitu- 
tes its  restless  propensity,  or 
lost  as  soon  as  bom,  it  becomes 
feathered  Cain,  murdering  its 
ethren,  and,  according  to  some, 
g  the  very  dam  that  fed  it. 
(deed,  are  its  wanderings.  It 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and 
^gal  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  it 
ar  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Obi 
Irtish ;  it  flies  screaming  forth 
1  dissyllables  over  the  Baltic 
it  repeats  them  untiringly  in 
limed  air  of  Andalusia  and 
I,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Al- 
md  the  Generalifie ;  it  startles 
Iman  in  the  forests  of  France ; 
s  the  school-boy  in  the  green 
Kent,  of  Gloucestershire,  and 
nshire. 

issociotlons  with  the  cuckoo 
>me  cases,  pleasant ;  it  comes 


to  us  with  the  first  of  those  peregrina- 
ting birds  that  usher  in  the  sunmier ; 
its  cry  is  redolent  of  snnshinc,  of  the 
scent  of  primroses,  of  lindens,  of  oaks, 
and  elms,  of  solitary  pathways,  of  the 
lilied  banks  of  streams.  Occasionally, 
we  know  not  why,  it  flies  early  in  the 
morning  over  the  skirts  of  great  cities, 
as  if  to  invite  their  inmates  to  shake 
off  drowsiness,  and  look  forth  upon  the 
loveliness  of  the  young  day.  Not 
many  weeks  ago,  we  hea^rd  it  in  Lon- 
don, just  as  the  douds  were  parting  in 
the  east  to  make  way  for  the  first 
beams  of  dawn.  Many  summers  back, 
we  heard  the  self-same  notes  echoing 
among  the  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  be- 
fore the  morning-star  had  faded  from 
bcliind  the  Jun^rau.  The  cuckoo  is 
a  sort  of  familiar  chronicler,  that  ga- 
thers up  the  events  of  our  lives,  and 
brings  them  to  our  memory  by  his  well- 
known  voice.  As  he  shouts  over  our 
heads,  we  call  to  mind  the  many  sum- 
mers the  sweet  scents  of  which  we 
have  inhaled,  the  rambles  wer  have 
taken  in  the  woods,  our  idolatry  of  na- 
ture, our  innocent  pleasures. 

The  cuckdo  and  the  nightingale  con- 
stitute the  opposite  poles  of  the  orni- 
thological world ;  one  the  representa- 
tive of  eternal  monotony,  the  other  of 
infinite  variety.  Among  men,  there 
are  cuckoos  and  nightingales — indUvi- 
duals  whose  ideas  are  few,  who  think 
invariably  after  the  same  pattern,  who 
repeat  day  after  day  the  formulas  of 
the  nursery  and  the  school-room,  who, 
from  their  swaddling-bands  to  their 
shrouds,  never  break  away  from  the 
social  catechism  dinned  into  them  at 
the  outset ;  while  there  are  others  who 
seem,  at  least  in  their  range  of  thought, 
to  know  no  limit  but  that  of  creation, 
to  generate  fresh  swarms  of  ideas  every 
moment,  now  to  hover  among  the  ne- 
bulce  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  nni- 
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vensc,  and  Oiofr  t©. jie«tle  in  the  chalice 
of  the  violet,  where  even  Ariel  could 
Bc^rcelj  find  room  for  the  tip  of  hia 
pinion*  ^aturalistJi  may  be  fanciful, 
like  poets ;  and  if  this  liberty  be  ever 
allowable,  it  is  surely  so  when  they 
fijx^ak  of  the  nightin«rale.  The  organ!- 

%tiou  of  this  winged  miracle,  wlioso 
_f  hole  weight  does  not  exceed  an  ounce, 
may  in  truth  be  lfX)kcd  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  ec^lo 
of  animal  life.  The  roar  of  the  gorilla 
can^  it  is  said,  be  heard  a  full  mile. 
But  the  gorilla  ia  a  colossus,  equalling 
in  stature  one  of  the  eons  of  Anak ; 
while  Philomela,  not  exceeding  in  bulk 
the  forejoint  of  the  monster^s  thumb, 
is  able  at  night,  when  all  the  woods  are 
still,  to  cause  the  liquid  melody  of  her 
notes  to  be  lieartl  at  an  equal  distance^ 
Consider  the  oi-gan,  measure  the  length 
of  country,  and  the  ecstacy  of  the  list- 
ening ear,  and  you  will  perhaps  ac- 
knowlc<ige  that  there  arc  few  pheno- 
mena familiar  to  our  experience  more 
astonishing  than  this.  We  have  stood 
at  midnight  on  a  mountain  m  the  8outh 
France,  and  at  a  distance  quite  as 
At,  we  thiukj  as  that  mentioned 
ove,  have  heard  the  notes  of  the 
songiJtresd  of  darkness  borne  up  to  us 
on  the  breeze  from  the  depths  of  an 
un wooded  valley.  Faintly  and  gently 
they  came  through  the  hushed  air,  but 
thei*e  could  be  no  mistake  about  their 
identity;  no  other  mortal  mixture  of 
earth's  mould  tlum  her  throat  could 

[ivo  given  forth  such  Bounds,  crisp, 
ilcar,long-dmwn,  melancholy,  as  if  she 
weiMi  still  lamenting  the  sad  hap  that 
overtook  her  amid  the  solitudes  of 
HcUas.  The  French,  down  even  to 
the  peasants,  love  the  nightingale  ;  and 
wild  coiuitry  girls,  who  in  their  whole 
lives  never  read  a  page  of  poclJ7,  will 
eit  out  half  the  night  on  a  hilbide  to 
ItBteu  to  their  favorite  bird*  A  priest 
once  invited  us  to  pass  a  week  with 
him  iu  hb  village  fresbi/ttre,  and  in 
enumerating  the  inducements,  men- 
tioned first  that  there  were  nightin* 
gales  in  the  neighborhood.  His  home 
wa3  in  the  valley  of  Mortagne,  in  the 
Socages  of  Kormandyj  whei*e  the^u 


bink^re  in  fact  as  plei 

rows. 

In  Italy,  especially  in  Tuai 
the  Venetian  states,  the  nijj 
trills  her  notea  with  more  tbi 
ary  beauty.     Tli^  ''       i 

ahst  who  perish* '. 
of  Vesuvius,  oflLcJi,  wr  umy  \ 
enjoyed  her  song  from  hl§  { 
gaj^den  in  this  part  of  the  pj 
No  description  of  the  woni 
achieves  can  approach  the  m 
left  us  for  truth  or  eloqnene^ 
was  written  in  all  hkrlih<x»d 
light  of  some  antique  lamp  h«?tl 
prolonged  gushes  of  her  raiui 
happily,  it  is  true,  aa  he  says* 
nightingale's  song  can  only  \m 
perfection  during  fifteen  out  of 
handred  and  sixty -five  days  ot'l 
The  female  bird  is  thr  '  i 

nest,  imparting  vital  1  1 

cians  of  future  years  ;  and  U 
fuUy  impressed  with  the  impfi! 
her  duty,  intoxicates  h  ' 

to  dispel  the  tedium  ot 
spite  of  natural  histoi 
Tj  transfcrg  to  the  n 
singing  powers  of  her  lotrd 


'  KlgbUj  >Ua  ^ingB  tttta  jroo  | 


f 


PUny,  too,  after  atati 
it  is  the  male  that  ^i 
avails  himself  of  the 
metonymy,  and  chanji 
musician.     Let  us  tal 
as  honest  Philemon  1 
it  in  the  language  of  ? 
*^Is  it  not  a  wonder,**  i 
loud  and  clear  a  voi(!e  ehod 
Mm  SD  little  a  body  ?     T^  i] 
strange  that  she  shoul 
so  long,  and  continuu 
doth?     Moreover,   she 
song  keepeth  time  and  nn 
she  riseth  and  falleth  in 
with  the  rules  of  mr  • 
harmonic :  for  one  vt ! 
breatli  she  draweth  om 
length   treatable  ;  anoth^ 
quavereth,  and   goeth 
in  her  running  points ; 
maketh  stops   and  short^ 
notes,  another  time  ahe 
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eath  aod  singeth  descant  bc- 
he  plain  song ;  she  fetcheth  her 
again,  and  tiben  you  shall  have 
\ust  catches  and  diTisions ;  anon, 
^  sudden,  before  a  man  would 
If  she  drowneth  her  Toice,  that 
,  scarce  hear  her ;  now  and  then 
meth  to  record  to  herself;  and 
le  breaketh  out  to  sing  volun- 
In  some  she  Yarieth  and  alter- 
Toioe  to  all  keys ;  one  while  full 
largesy  longs,  briefs,  semibriefs, 
inims;  another  while  in  her 
toy  quavers,  semiquavers,  and 
semiquavers,  for  at  one  time 
ill  hear  her  voice  full  and  loud, 
*  time  as  low ;  and  anon  shrill 
high:  thidc  and  short  when  she 
rawn  out  at  leisure  again  when 
lisposed ;  and  then  (if  she  be  so 
)  she  nseth  and  mountethup 
s  it  were  with  a  wind-organ, 
be  altereth  from  one  to  another, 
geth  all  parts,  the  treble,  the 
and  the  base.  To  conclude  ; 
I  not  a  pipe  or  instrument  again 
world  (devised  with  all  the  art 
ming  of  man  so  exquisitely  as 
r  might  be)  that  can  afibrd  more 
ban  this  pretty  bird  doth  out  of 
le  throat  of  hers." 
have  persons  here  in  England 
m  their  livelihood  by  catching 
^es.  It  is  the  same  in  most 
3untrie6.  Near  Cairo,  there  is, 
.  to  be,  a  pretty  grove  of  min- 
imosas,  palms,  and  sycamores, 
the  netters  of  nightingales 
themselves  at  night,  in  the  pro- 
ison,  to  take  the  bird  when  in 
ig.  According  to  their  report, 
here  is  no  reason  to  discredit, 
lie  bird  becomes  so  intoxicated 
scented  air,  by  love,  and  by  his 
osic,  that  the  cap-net,  fixed  at 
lommit  of  a  long  reed,  may  be 
ind  closed  about  him  before  he 
blc  of  his  danger.  From  the 
lods  he  is  then  transferred  to  a 
here  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
of  nostalgia.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Dale  bird,  accustomed  not  only 
leeicd  by  his  song,  but  likewise 
Ids  industry,  pines  and  perishes 
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with  all  her  brood.  The  wren,  the 
swallow,  the  titlark  intermit  the  busi- 
ness of  incubation,  and  leave  their 
nests  for  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a 
half  to  help  themselves  while  they  arc 
sitting,  or  to  assist  the  male  in  feeding 
the  young  after  the  eggs  are  hatched : 
but  the  female  nightingale  used,  like 
an  eastern  sultana,  to  be  provided  for 
entirely  by  her  lord,  feels  her  utter 
helplessness  when  she  is  deserted, 
and  leaning  her  little  head  and  neck 
over  the  ^ge  of  the  nest,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
used  to  come,  dies  in  that  attitude  of 
expectan^.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
instinct  of^^  pairing,  which  is  strong  in 
many  other  birds,  reaches  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  the  nightingale — the 
name  males  and  females  keeping  toge- 
ther for  years  without  ever  seeking 
other  mates. 

The  cuckoo,  as  we  have  said,  ofiers 
the  most  striking  contrast  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  instincts.  It  does 
not  pair  at  all,  and  as  there  are  more 
males  than  females,  we  may  oflen  see 
two  or  three  of  the  former  sex  follow- 
ing one  of  the  latter,  and  fighting  for 
her  favors.  As  the  parents  care  not 
for  one  another,  neither  do  they  care 
for  their  young.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  the  cuckoo  laid  only  one  egg  in 
the  season ;  but  this  has  been  found  to 
be  an  error,  for  though  they  leave  no 
more  than  one  egg  in  one  nest — ^we 
mean  generally — they  have  been  ob- 
served to  make  deposits  in  various 
nests,  and  then  fiy  away  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  or  even  to  other 
lands.  In  the  female  cuckoo,  there- 
fore, the  maternal  instinct  is  entirely 
wanting,  which,  though  it  acts  in  obe- 
dience to  an  imperious  law  of  nature, 
makes  it  a  hatefiil  bird.  As  soon  as 
it  quits  the  shell,  it  begins  to  exhibit 
its  odious  qualities.  When  the  cuckoo's 
Q^  is  placed  in  the  nest  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  for  example,  the  deluded  mo- 
ther perceives  no  difference  between 
the  alien  production  and  her  own.  She 
sits,  therefore,  on  what  she  finds,  and 
having  no  idea  of  numbers,  of  comse 
never  thinks  of  counting  the  eggs. 
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When  batching'time  arri\  es,  however, 
she  is  made  the  witness  of  rm  extraor- 
dioary  seene*  The  villamoua  young 
cuckoo,  w!nch  often  esoipea  from  the 
shell  a  whole  day  bofom  the  others, 
immedialely  begins  to  clear  the  oest  by 
pili'hing  out  the  unluitcbed  eggs  ;  or 
if  the  young  ones  have  made  their  ap- 
peamnee,  forlli  tliey  are  tlirown  in  like 
manner.  Nature  \mA  fabrieatetl  the 
little  monster  with  a  riew  to  thia  un- 
gmteiVil  proceeding,  for  in  ita  back 
there  is  a  hollow  depression,  in  which 
egg  or  chick  may  be  placed  while  he 
IB  rising  to  shunt  it  orer  the  battle- 
menu.  The  process  ib  extremely  cu- 
rious: the  young  assassin^  pntting 
shoulder  and  elbow  to  the  work,  keeps 
eon i in ually  thrusting  against  his  victim 
till  be  gets  it  on  his  back ;  he  then 
rises,  and  placing  his  back  aslant^  tum- 
bles it  out  into  empty  space.  This 
done,  and  tindbg  that  lie  has  all  the 
dwelling  to  himself,  he  subsides  quietly 
into  his  place,  and  waits  with  ever- 
open  bill  for  the  dole  whieh  the  foolish 
sparrow  wears  itself  almost  to  death 
in  providing  for  the  faithless  wretcL 
When  the  neat  happens  to  be  situated 
in  a  high  hedge,  you  may  often  sec  the 
young  sparrows  spiked  alive  on  the 
ibonis,  or  the  eggs  still  palpitating  with 
living  birds  lying  unbroken  on  the  soft 
gra^s  below.  This  inspires  naturalists 
with  DO  pity ;  they  observe  that  neither 
the  eggs  nor  the  young  birds  are  thrown 
away,  since  various  reptiles  that  feed 
on  such  substances  make  a  comfortable 
meal  of  wliat  is  thtis  placed  within 
their  reach. 

As  the  cuckoo  does  notliing  in  life 
but  eat,  scream^  and  lay  eggs  for  other 
birds  to  hatch,  it  needs  no  education, 
and  receives  none.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nightingale,  having  to  perform  the 
highest  functions  allotted  to  the  class 
av€s^  requires  much  training  and  dis- 
ciphne,  study  and  preparation.  The 
young  nightingale  does  not  sing  by 
mere  instincL  If  taken  from  the  nest 
soon  after  it  is  hatched,  and  brought 
up  among  inferior  creatures,  it  is  in- 
capable of  peHbrming  its  lofty  mission, 
and  deals   in   vulgar   twittering  like 


them  ;  just  as  a  baby,  if  remoTed  fna 

the  society  of  speech-gifted  nioitak, 
and  entrusted  to  the  core  of  dumbpi^ 
sons,  will  lack  that  divine  qu  "^ 
expressing  ideas   which  distl 
man  from  the  brute.     The  nigh 
needs  and  receives  a  claaeical 
tion.     ^VTicn  tlie  grass  is  dewy — ^ 
the  leaves  are  green  and  fresli — wh 
the  soft  breath  of  the  morning  \ 
over  the  woods   like   incense,  the 
bird  takes  forth  the  young  one«,  \ 
it  is  quite  light,  and  placing  them  \ 
some  bough,  with  strict  injunctions] 
listen,  goes  a  little  way  off,  and  j 
his  song.     In  this  he  commenc 
the  easier  notes,  and  is  careful  \ 
the  whole  in  a  comparatively 
compass.     He  then  pauses  iQ 
the  result  of  his  first  instructions* 
ter  a  brief  delay,  dnring  wli 

arc   turning   over  the  notes 

minds,  the  young  ones  take  up  i3o^  1 
one  by  one,  and  go  throagh  tt,  a»  i 
neighbors  say,  tasU  bien  qu&  mid.  Tbi 
teacher   watches  theb  eObrts  with 
ten  tion ;  applauds  them  when 
chides   them   wlien   they    have  dd 
amiss  ;  and  goes  on  day  by  day  reitfl 
ating  his  lessons  tiU  ho  considerfl  t 
pupils  quite  equal  to  the  high  diiU 
they  have  to  perform-     J I 
course,  imagine  that  those 
cist  in  soothing  tlieir  ears,  anil  on? ii 
away  melancholy.      But 
the  performances  of  another  buo*  i 
philosophic  poet  inqmros : 

•'  U  It  for  ti)««  iJU  Urk  Moeod*  Mid  itnpr 

And  replies : 

*'  Joy  tanu  bii  toIcc,  J«7  aalnaiM  Utii^Pi* 

So  with  the  nightingale— 

**  Lord  of  Idj  own  u>d  npioTM  fVfU  (ft*  aMl 

Some  one  speaking  of  our  own  \ 
says  : 

"  W«  IhiQk,  we  lr«U,  •«  waf .  we  n>ir«^ 
And  All  we  ulc  ii^wocojui^t  low.** 

It  is  to  win  the  love  of  Philonaek  1 
the  nude  nightingale  £>tudieS|  _ 
and  pours  forth  his  soul  in  song.  B* 
had  much  rather  that  men  m  ^ 
listen  ;  he  is  a  shy,  soUt&ry,  ami  ^^ 
bird,  and   takes   his  lovtj  m«      *^ 
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the  forests,  where,  aodistarbed  bj  the 
sounds  of  ynlgar  life,  he  ravishes  her 
ears  with  music  It  is  a  question  much 
discussed  bj  poets  and  naturalists,  whe- 
ther the  nightingale's  song  be  joyous 
or  melancholy.  It  probably  derives 
its  character  from  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  listener  happens  to  be — ^to 
the  joyous  it  is  mirthful,  to  the  sorrow- 
ful it  18  sad — ^but  in  its  real  nature  it 
is  what  Milton  suggests — 

**  She  ftU  night  hmg  her  mnuHrous  deicant  Bang." 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  they  who 
discover  melancholy  in  her  long,  low, 
meltingly  sweet  notes,  seem  to  ap- 
proach  nearer  the  truth  than  they  who 
describe  her  as  a  merry  bird.  It  is  su- 
perstition, perhaps,  that  attributes  to 
her  the  strange  philosophy  which  makes 
anguish  the  well-spring  of  pleasure. 
When  desirous,  it  is  said,  of  reaching 
the  sublimest  heights  of  song,  she  leans 
her  breast  against  a  thorn,  in  order 
that  the  sense  of  pain  may  tone  down 
her  impetuous  rapture  into  sympathy 
with  human  sorrow. 

Another  strange  notion  is,  tliat  the 
nightingale  fixes  her  eyes — 

**  Her  bright,  bright  eyee ;  her  eyes  both  bright  and 

w  Bome  particular  star,  from  which 

^  never  withdraws  them  till  her  song 

IS  oondudcd,  unless  she  be  alarmed  by 

^  approach  of  some  footstep,  or  oth|r 

■oond  indicative  of  danger.    We  re- 

"^^eoiber  once,  in  Kent,  going  forth  to 

■Pend  a  night  in  the  fiel&  to  enjoy  the 

ftrange  delight  imparted  by  the  night- 

*^le's  notes.    We  placed  ourselves 

P^^  little  eminence  overlooking  a  val- 

*®y»  Covered  at  intervals  by  scattered 

^?^a.    It  was  the  dead  watch  and 

^dleof  the  night;  silence  the  most 

Jj^lute  brooded  over  the  earth.    Wo 

*^^^  still  in  high  expectation.    Prc- 

^^J',  one  brSy  nightingale  flung 

™rth  at  no  great  distance  from  the 

^Uiit  of  a  lofty  tree  his  music  on 

*^  Jught  The  lay  was  not  protracted, 

^  a  rich,  short,  defiant  burst  of  me- 

^7}  he  then,  like  the  Roman  orator, 

pwsed  fiwr  a  reply.    The  reply  came, 

M  doie  at  hiuid,  but,  aa  it  seemed, 


from  some  copse  or  thicket  far  down 
in  the  valley.     If  one  might  presume 
to  judge  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the 
second  songster  did  really  outdo  the 
first.    The  notes  came  forth  bubbling, 
gushing,  quivering,  palpitating,  as  it 
were,  with  soul,  for  nothing  material 
ever  resembled  it.     He  went  over  a 
broad  area  of  song,  with  a  sort  of  wil- 
derness of  melody ;  his  notes  followed 
each  other  so  rapidly,  high,  low,  linked, 
broken — now  sweeping  away  like  a 
torrent,  now  sinking  till  it  sounded  like 
tlie  scarcely  audible  murmur  of  a  dis- 
tant bee.     He  then  stopped  abruptly, 
confident  that  he  had  given  his  rival 
something  to  reflect  upon.    We  now 
waited  to  hear  that  rival's  answer,  but 
he  appeared  to  consider  himself  de- 
feated, and  remained  silent     Another 
champion  now  stepped  forward,  and 
took  up  the  challenge.  He  must  surely 
have  been  the  prince  of  his  race.  From 
a  tree  on  the  slope  of  a  height,  not  far 
to  the  right  of  our  position,  he  gave  us 
a  new  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  his 
race.  The  former  two,  evidently  young- 
er and  more  inexperienced,  had  been 
in  a  hurry.     He  took  up  his  parable 
at  leisure,  beginning  with  a  few  light 
flourishes  by  way  of  preface,  after 
which  he  plunged  into  his  epic,  seem- 
ing to  carry  on  the  subject  from  the 
epocli    of    Deucalion    and    Pyrrha, 
down  to  that  moment,  displaying  all 
the  resources  of  art,  and  presenting  us 
with  every  form   into  which  music 
could  be  moulded.     What  he  might 
have  achieved  at  last,  or  to  what  pitch 
he  might  have  raised  our  ecstasy,  must 
remain  a  mystery,  for  before  ho  had 
concluded  his  song,  a  thundering  rail- 
way train,  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke 
as  it  advanced,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
very  point  of  annihibting  the  song- 
sters ;  so  they  all  took  to  flight,  or  at 
least  remained  obstinately  silent.   We 
wailed  hour  after  hour,  now  pacing  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another;  stop- 
ping short,  pausing  in  our  talk,  listen- 
ing till  the  streaJky  dawn,  climbing 
slowly  up  the  eastern  hills,  revealed 
to  us  the  inutility  of  further  hope. 
The  first  time  we  heard  the  nightin- 
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gale  was  from  tbe  deck  of  a  vessel  in 
the  Avon,  near  Lee  Woods.  It  was  a 
starlight  night ;  we  were  leaning  on  the 
balwarks,  speculating  on  the  reception 
we  were  to  meet  with  in  England — in 
which  we  had  that  day  arrived  for  the 
first  time*  As  we  were  chemng  the 
cud  of  sweet  and  hitter  fancy,  from  an 
indenture  in  the  woods,  aUled,  as  wo 
have  since  leanicd;  Night  bigale  Valley, 
there  burst  forth  at  once  a  flood  of 
sound,  tlio  strangest,  the  sweetest,  tbe 
most  intoxicating  wc  liad  ever  heard 
— it  must  bo,  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale — 

Tq  iht  Und  of  mj  fittbcni  thut  welcouied  mo  b&ck. 

-ears  not  a  few  have  rolled  by  since 
then,  but  wc  remember  as  distinctly  bs 
if  it  were  yesternight  the  pleasure  of 
that  cxoukite  surorise.     We  heard  the 


nightingale    in    £nglaa& 

Cuckoo-^—a  clrcumatanoe  wliicK,  L 
ing  to  Chaucer,  sboald  portend  ^ 
luck  ;  and  bo  tt  did — good-laok 
happy  days* 

Perhaps  much  of  the  plejism^  t_ 

in  such  cases  ia  derived  from  the  \ . 

of  year — for  both  the  cuckoo  and  ifw 
nightingale  belong  to  tlie  gpring — when 
the  air  is  full  of  balm,  when  the  ibliifs 
is  thick,  when  the  grass  ia  greea  aul 
young^ — and  wheo^  edpeciaUy  in  Jk 
morning,  delicate  odors  a^*'<'rirl  Crm 
the  earth,  which  produce  jt  I 

effect  upon  the aniuuU  spirit^..   1 1 

these  ecentg,  the  cry  of  one  ^ 

the  song  of  the  other  invanabl|, 
to  us  •  the  one  flitting  at  early  I 
over  the  summits  of  wood- 
in  loneliest  covert  liid,  ma 
lovely,  and  smoothing  the  ra\ciidu»nj 
of  darkaesa  till  it  smilea. 


HYMN. 

Sfibit  of  God,  thyself  tbe  Lord* 
Out  of  the  depths  I  call  on  thee. 

Above,  I  view  thy  gleaming  gwordf 
Around,  thy  works  of  love  I  see* 

Spirit  of  God,  that  hovering  high 
Didst  watch  the  primal  waterd  roll, 

Brood  o'er  my  heart,  and  verify 
The  turbid  chaos  of  my  soul  I 

Spirit  of  God,  oh  I  bid  me  fear. 

That  blessed  fear  thy  love  can  calm  ; 

Transfix  me  with  thy  shining  ajiear 
And  heal  me  with  thy  holy  balm ! 

Spirit  of  God,  oh  !  fill  my  breasl. 

And  sear  mo  with  the  sign  of  heaT^ 

The  glorious  hrand  of  sin  confessed^ 
The  glorious  seal  of  sin  forgivefi. 


F.  A. 


11$  Jkduttrial  .:ifirU  of  our  JneeUon. 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL  ARTS    OP    OUR  ANCESTORS. 


BT  M.   HJLYEBTT,    ESQ. 


.T  tiie  early  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
Hsessed  sundry  kinds  of  manu- 
is  a  point  that  can  scarcely  be 
d;  for,  besides  frequent  pas- 
Q  ancient  and  authentic  histor- 
mments  referring  to  the  matter, 
"e  satisfactory  evidence  in  those 
3n8  of  the  manufactured  articles 
Ives  which  have  been  preserved 
present  day,  and  which  bear 
ny  to  the  skill  and  industry  that 
ed  them. 

sit  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
cademy  must  convince  us  of  the 
It  workmanship  of  the  ancient 
ronze  swords,  and  other  wea- 
ld of  certain  ancient  gold  oma- 
-both  bronze  and  gold  articles 
Qg  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  in- 
on  of  Christianity  into  Ireland, 
le  early  Christian  ages  we  have 
1  many  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
uts  that  have  been  preserved ; 
le  of  them  exliibit  that  peculiar 
[uisito  kind  of  interlaced  oma- 
on  which  began  at  a  remote 
)be  known  as  opiu  Hibermcumy 
rish  style. 

310W  that  the  ancient  Irish  were 
B  the  manufacture  of  their  mu- 
itruments,  as  well  as  in  the  use 
;  and  in  the  preparation  of 
snt,  as  well  as  in  the  almost  un- 
beauty  of  penmanship  of  which 
chment  has  preserved  so  many 
ns.  Then  we  must  return  to 
lore  ancient  times  for  the  ma- 
"6  of  gold  and  silver  goblets, 
)ve  aU,  for  those  beautiful  fibu- 
rooches,  which  have  a£forded 
for  some  of  the  most  graceful 
\j  articles  of  female  decoration 
penent  day.  We  may  very  na« 
Dondude  that  these  charming 
'we  not  employed  to  hold  to< 


gether  mantles  of  the  coarsest  possible 
manufacture,  or,  rather,  that  there  was 
some  proportion  between  the  texture 
of  the  doth  and  the  beautiful  work- 
manship of  the  brooch  which  clasped 
it  round  the  person  of  the  wearer ; 
and,  in  a  word,  we  are  justified  in  pre- 
suming that  some  manufactures,  be- 
sides those  of  which  specimens  were 
durable  enough  to  have  been  preserved 
to  the  present  day,  existed  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  incessant  warfare  of  the  Danish 
period,  and  of  the  centuries  following 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  must  have 
been  destructive  to  the  industrial  arts ; 
yet  we  meet  occasionally  with  some 
external  evidence  of  their  existence 
even  then.  Some  eighty  years  ago, 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont  lighted  on  a 
curious  passage  relating  to  the  subject 
in  an  Italian  poem  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  From  this  and  other  author- 
ities he  was  able  to  show,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
^  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy,** that  Ireland  produced  a  fine 
woollen  fabric  called  serge,  which  en- 
joyed an  European  reputation  at  the 
very  time  the  Flemish  weavers  were 
brought  over  by  Edward  IIL  to  estab- 
lish the  woollen  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, and  consequently  before  it  could 
have  been  introduced  here  from  the 
latter  country.  The  investigation  of 
such  scattered  facts  as  these  would  be 
intcrcstmg,  and  no  doubt  would  flatter 
national  vanity.  It  may,  perhaps,  oc- 
cupy us  on  some  future  occasion ;  but 
for  the  present  we  shall  confine  our  in- 
quiry to  a  somewhat  more  modem 
epoch,  and  more  tangible  evidences. 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  writer  we 
have  hfi^  on  the  natural  history  and 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland  happens 
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to  have  been  a  Dutchman.     T}t,  Ger- 
ard   Boate — a    resident   of  I/andoa, 
though  by  birth,  it  appears,  a  Hollan- 
der— ohtaineil  the  post  of  state  phy- 
sician in  Ireland  from  the  Common- 
weuJlh,  in  1 649   and  having  puix^hased, 
as  an  adventurer,  a  few  years  earlier, 
some  of  the  forfeited  hinds  in  Lemster 
and  Ulster,  applied  himj^elf  to  the  sub- 
ject of  hia  book,  with  a  view  originall/ 
to  the  improvement  of  hid  own  pro- 
perty.    His  intomiation,  however,  was 
obtained,  not  from  personal  experience, 
but  Irom  Irish   ^ntlemen    whom  he 
had  met  in  London,  8ueh  a^i  Sir  Wil- 
liam and   Sir  Richard  Patrons  ;  and 
from  bis  brother,  Dr.  Anmld  Boate, 
who  had  practifttnl  as  a  physician  in 
Duhlin  for  many  years  ;  but  he  him- 
self, miforlunately,  died  a  few  moniiis 
afUir  his  arrival  in  Ireland  to  enter  on 
the  duties  of  his  office,  before  he  was 
able  to  cany  out  more  than  half  the 
original   design   of  his   work,    wliich, 
though  written  in  1645,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  some  years  afker  bis  death. 
He  collected  his  information  and  wrole 
while   the   great   civil  war  was   ttill 
raging,  and  when  all  hid  feeUnga  and 
interests  must  have  been  strongly  en- 
listefl  against  the   native  race^  ^o  that 
wc  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  acer- 
bity of  some  of  his  expressions  about 
them.     Our  concern  is,  not  with  his 
feelings  or  opiaiouis,  but  with  tlie  facta 
which  he  relate*,  and  the  descriptions 
and  staiistics  whicli  be  supplie=u 

On  the  state  of  metallurgy  in  Ire- 
land in  hia  time,  Dr.  Boate  gives  us 
some  very  curious  information.  He 
denies  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  native  Irish,  and  asserts 
that  all  the  mines  in  Ireland  were  dis- 
covered by  the  **  New  En;ilish."  *•  The 
Old  English  in  Irehind,"  he  eays,  *♦  that 
ist,  those  who  are  come  in  from  the  time 
of  the  first  conquest  until  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  liave 
been  so  phigued  with  wars  from  time 
to  time — one  while  intestine  among 
thejnsclves,  and  another  while  with  the 
Irt&h — thai  they  could  scaftse  ever  find 
the  opportunity  of  seeking  Ibr  mines. 
.....   And  the  Irish  tbemselFOs,  as 
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being  one  of  the  most  barbaixraa  v^ 
tians  ot  the  whole  earth,  have  at 
times  been  so  fiir  trom  seeking  out 
tbat  even  in  these  last  years,  and 
the  English  have  begun  to  discos 
some,  none  of  them  all,  great  or  snull, 
at  any  time  balh  applied  hiraf^clf  t«i 
tl^at  business,  or  in  the  least  maiii< 
furthered   it ;   eo  that  all    tlie   mi 
which  to  this  day  ara  found  otit  in  Ii 
land,  have  been  discovered  (at  least) 
ftir  to  make  any  use  of  them)  by 
New  English,  tliat  is,  en  '  -  ofHW* 

in  during  and  Bincolhe  i  \>jccn 

Elizabeth."       {Thorns    LtMUftioa 
Tracts  and  TreatucSy  vol  i,   102,) 

He  adds,  that  scvcra.1 
been  dUcovered  in  viirlr 
kingdom,  and  also  sot; 
Pilver,  during  the  fortv 
from  the  death  of  Elizai>etb  3 
break  of  the  great  rebellion— 
est  peace,  he  remarks,  tliat 
ever  enjoyed,  either  before  or 
coming  of  the  English.  The 
tant  to  which  smelting  vfm 
during  a  portion  of  that  ttm9 
concluded  fram  the  almost  ini 
de«^truetion  of  the  Irish  woods,  to 
charcoal  for  the  purpose.  Tfiie  Dla^ 
Boate  describes  in  a  preoedin^  dap* 
ter:  '^As  long  as  the  land  waa  m 
the  full  poesesaioa  of  the  Ir&ah  iban^ 
selves,''  he  says,  and  wo  know  tlw 
from  many  other  sourcn;^  •*  all 
was  very  full  of  wo  ry  si4<»t* 

but  the  English  cle.  y  a  grtai^ 

deal  of  theses  both  to  destroy  the  laii^ 
lag  places  of  their  foes,  and  to  con- 
vert the  land  into  tillage  ftod 
Besides  the  iToods  d^ned  Inr 
purposes,  a  vast  amount  of  titobir  «i^ 
felled,  as  Boate  lelia  ust  for 
dise,  and  to  make  chaicoal  fisr  Am 
wofka.     The  dmber  oompdvcd 
the  £)niier  head  doee 
have  been  for  boUdit^,  bat  ainifiiy  i^ 
pipe  stares  and  ibe  like.^  o€  wfileiw  ^ 
says,  great  qaaiitltles  wiere  eipor*^ 
even  in  former  tiiiiee  |  '^  and,"  ko  aMi- 
**  during  the  but  femm  m  m^litj  ttdt 
was  driven  in  tlieai«  and  whiic 
loads  sent  into  foragn 
ly  i*  whdc,  «  as  fur  til© 
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aes,  **  It  IS  incredible  what  quan- 
lereof  is  consumed  by  one  iron 
ill  a  year  ...  so  that  it  was  ne- 
y  from  time  to  time  to  fell  an  in- 
ntimber  of  trees,  all  the  loppings 
indiaUs  beiog  not  sufficient  for  it 
Iciist  mnnnen**  Tbe  result  of 
i  was,  that  even  in  Boaters  lime, 
if  over  200  years  years  ago,  the 
T  part  of  Ireland  was  left  totally 
if  woods  ;  the  inhabitantd  could 

K)  wood  for  building,  or  even 
5  and  in  some  parts  one  might 
whole  days  without  seeing  any 
except  a  few  about  gentlemen's 
».  For  a  distance  of  over  three 
[niles  from  north  to  south,  in  the 
es  of  Louth  and  Dublin,  **  one 
lot  come  near  any  woods  worth 
ing  of ;  and  in  some  parts  there- 
1  shall  not  see  so  much  as  one 
fi  many  miles.  For  the  great 
which  the  maps  do  represent 
IS  upon  the  mountain?,  between 
ilk  and  Nurie,  are  quite  vantah- 
icre  being  nothing  left  of  them 
many  yearg  since  but  one  only 
linding  close  by  tlie  highway,  at 

■top  of  one  of  tlie  mountains, 
it  may  be  seen  a  great  way 
id  therefore  serveth  travellers  for 
k." 

Qiat  period  iron  mines  were  work- 
^nsively  near  Tallow,  on  tlie  bor- 
f  Cork  and  Waterford,  by  tlje  fa- 
Earl  of  Cork  ;  in  the  county  of 
80EQe  six  miles  frora  Limerick  ; 
lac6  called  Desert,  in  the  King's 
y,  by  Sergeant-^Iajor  Pigott ;  at 
tnth  and  Mountmellick,  in  the 
1^  County;  on  the  shores  of 
1  Allen,  both  on  the  Roscommon 
jeitrim  sides^ — the  mountains  of 
!^an-ieran,  or  the  Iron  Mountain, 
i  latter  county,  having  obtained 
Qae,  in  the  remotest  agea,  from  the 
{ of  that  metal ;  on  the  shores 
Erne,  in  Fermanafrh ;  in 
;  LisAan,  on  the  borders  of 
Dd  Londonderry,  where  the 
I  ouiied  on  by  Sir  Thomas 
I  owner  of  the  soil ;  at  the 
en,  in  the  county  of 
several  other  places. 


Iron  smelting  works  and  foundries 
were  erected,  not  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines,  but  in  other  places  on 
the  coast,  and  elsewhere,  where  tho 
convenience  of  water  carriage  and  tho 
supplier  of  charcoal  afibrded  induce-  | 
inents.  To  some  of  these  works  on 
the  sea-coast,  the  ore  was  brought 
even  from  England ;  but  tbe  principal 
iron  works  appear  to  have  been  those 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  in 
Munster;  to  Sir  Charles  Coote,  at 
Mountrath,  and  in  Roscommon  and 
Leitrim  ;  to  the  Earl  of  Londonderry, 
in  his  own  county  j  to  Lord  Chancel-  ^ 
lor  Loftus,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ely,  at  MountmeUick ;  to  Sir  John 
Dunbar,  in  Fermanagh;  Sir  Leonard^ 
Blennerhassett,  on  Lough  Erne ;  and 
a  company  of  London  merchants  ia 
Clare.  W©  are  not  told  whether  these 
last  were  the  representatives  of  the 
London  Mining  Company,  to  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  die  royalties 
of  the  precious  metals  thut  might  be 
discovered  within  the  English  Pale. 
Mr  Clirifltopher  Wandsworth,  who 
hmi  been  Miister  of  the  Rolls  for  Ire* 
Land,  and  acted  as  Lord  Deputy  under 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  erected  a  foun- 
dry in  the  county  of  Carlo w,  where 
ordnance  were  cast^  and  also  a  kind  of  1 
9 mall  round  furnaces,  pots,  and  other 
articles  made. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  qwners  of 
the  iron  works — we  do  not  here  refer 
to  the  mines — made  a  profit  of  forty 
per  cent  in  the  year ;  and  Boate  was 
assured,  by  persons  who  were  particu- 
larly well  informed  on  the  subjecttthal 
the  Earl  of  Cork  cleared  £100,000  by 
his  iron  worki?.  Sir  Charles  Coote^ 
**that  zealous  and  famous  warriour  in 
this  present  warre  against  the  Irish 
rebells,"  in  the  first  year  of  which 
war  he  fell — appears  to  have  been 
quite  as  famous  as  an  iron-master  as  * 
he  was  as  a  warrior,  and  his  iron- 
works at  Blountmth  were  a  model  ai 
that  time.  A  ton  of  the  ore  called 
rock  mine  cost  him,  at  the  furnace 
head,  Ss,  6d. ;  and  a  ton  of  white 
mine,  or  ore  dug  from  a  mountain,  73- 
The  two  ores  were  mixed  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  one  of  ro<!k  mine  to  two  of 
whitti  mint',  and  three  tons  of  the 
mixed  ore  yielded  one  ton  of  good  bar 
iron,  wliicK  waa  convened  in  rude, 
gmall  boaU  called  col?,  on  the  Ri^er 
Nope  to  Walerford,  and  theneo  ehlppcd 
to  London,  wliere  it  was  sold  for  £1 6, 
and  someiimea  for  £17,  or  even  £17 
lOs, ;  the  whole  cost  of  the  iron  to 
Sir  Charlea  Coote,  including  that  of 
digging  it  out  of  the  mine  and  every 
expense  until  it  reached  the  London 
market,  Custom  House  duty  included, 
being  between  £10  and  £11  per  ton. 
In  most  places  the  cost  of  the  ore  at 
the  furnace  vnried  from  5a.  to  Gs.  per 
ton ;  and  when  the  ore  was  parlieu* 
*larlj  rich,  2,}  tons  pmducetl  one  ton 
of  good  iron  ;  but  Boate  tells  us  that 
few  of  the  iron  amelters  carried  on 
thftir  work  oa  profitably  as  Sir  Charks 
Coote. 

In  Boate's  time,  only  three  lead 
and  Sliver  mines  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  Ireland,  One  of  these  was 
in  the  county  of  Antrim»and  waa  very 
rich,  yielding  1  Ik  of  silver  to  30  Ibg, 
of  lead  J  another  was  situated  in  Cony 
island,  at  Sligo  ;  and  the  thinJ*  the 
only  one  which  was  worked,  was  the 
famous  s^ilver  mines  of  the  barony  of 
Upper  Oimond,  in  Tipperary^  almut 
twelve  miles  from  LimeritJv,  Thie 
mine  had  been  discovered  about  forty 
yoaTB  before,  and  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  leail  mine ;  some  of 
the  first  lead  it  produced  being  used 
by  the  Earl  of  Thoraond  to  roof  bis 
hou&e  at  Bun  ratty.  It  was  worked 
in  the  8hai>c  of  open  [)it9,  several 
fathoms  deep,  but  still  slojnng  bo  grad* 
ualiy,  that  the  ore  was  carried  to  the 
surface  in  wheelbarrows.  Each  ton 
of  ore  at  this  mine  yielded  8  Ibsu  of 
pure  silver ;  but  our  autliority  does 
not  inform  us  how  much  lead.  The 
silver  was  sold  in  Dublin  for  5s.  2d. 
per  oz.,  and  the  lead  for  £11  per  ton, 
though  It  is  stated  to  hare  brought 
£12  in  Limerick ;  and  the  royalty,  or 
king*s  share,  was  a  sixth  part  of  the 
silver,  and  a  tentli  of  the  lead.  The 
rest  was  the  property  of  those  who 
farmed  the  mine,  and  who  cleared  an 


estimated  profit  of  £2000  per  i 
The  works  at  this  mine,  and 
eral  all  the  smelting  works  which  i 
have  mentioned  throughout  the 
try,  wero  of  courac  destroyed  in 
civil  war. 

So  much  for  the  practical  metalluq 
of  Ireland,  ts  it  existed  two  honiln 
years  ago.  Of  the  knowle<Ige  of  t|l 
original  inhabitants  on  the 
Sir  William  Wilde  («  CWtalo 
Antiqnities,**  etc,  voL  i.  p.  S5I 
— and  his  opinion  is  the  remiU  of  j 
the  investigation  that  is  practic 
the  matter — ''AVhen,  and  holl 
Irish  people  discovered  metiils 
llieir  uses,  together  with  the  art 
smelting  and  casting,  has  not 
determined  by  archrologists  ;**  bat  j 
few  remarkable  and  suggcatire 
on  the  subject  may  be  mrtidonei 
Manuscripts,  themselves  five  or 
hundred  yexirs  old,  and  pUTpoitin|  \ 
give  information  lianded  down 
the  most  remote  anttqriity,  i 
quent  mention  of  the  knowie 


use  of  metals  among  the  auci^ 


9ft7 

in 


Thus    the    old     annalists 

**gold   was   first   smelted 

in    Fotharta-Airtlur-Liffe,"     a 

district  in  Wicklow,  east  of  the  River 

Liffey,  suppoi^ed  to  coincide 

present   well-known  aorifer 

in    that   county.     Indeed,  tt 

probable  that  gold  was  the  fir 

known  lo  the  Irish,  as  well  ag^ 

pt?ople  in  early  stages  of  civiM 

as,  besides  its  gUtterin 

almost  thr!  only  metal 

tive  state  ujion  the  si: 

sequcntly  obtainable   \. 

of  smelting.     Dr,  Buate  wn£« 

beheve  many  will  think  it  very  i 

that  there  should  be  any  gold  i 

Irehind;  but  a  credible  person 

given  me  to  undemtatid,  that 

his  acquaintances  hod  scveJ^  ttfli^ 

assured  him  that  out  of  a  certain  ntw^ 

h%  in  the  county  of  Nethef-TUcB^ 

C4il1ed  Miola,  he  had  gathef^  9Sb^ 

one  dram  of  purt*  gold*''     We  i^i^ 

know  from  the  celts,  and  other  anki* 

in  these  metals  which  have  beca  |*** 

served,  that  the  ancient  Irisb  uuuHllff'^ 


nson  li^B 
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which  they  were  able  to  con- 
3  braBS  and  bronze ;  and  also 
ey  had  silver,  tin,  lead,  and 
The  Irish  version  of  Nennius 
is,  as  the  first  wonder  of  Ire- 
lat  Lough  Lein — ^the  Lake  of 
yy — ^is  surrounded  by  four 
viz.,  ^^a  cux^lo  of  tin,  and  a 
r  lead,  and  a  circle  of  iron,  and 
rof  copper" — ^an  indication 
ly  that  these  metals  were 
to  the  people,  but  that  some 
[ea  had  been  formed  of  the 
ogy  of  the  district. 

THEIR    AGRICUI.TURE. 

1,  in  one  shape  or  other,  formed 
ngredient  in  the  food  of  the  Irish 
i  earliest  historic  period ;  and 
',  consequently,  include  Agrl- 
unong  the  earliest  of  their  in- 
arts.  We  are  not  aware  of 
e  at  which  they  were  exclu- 
k  flesh-eating  people ;  and  we 
early  stated,  with  reference  to 
not  altogether  very  remote, 
)  native  Irish  subsisted  to  a 
tent  on  the  milk  and  butter  of 
ge  herds  of  cattle,  seldom  kill- 
animals  for  their  flesh.  On 
*T  hand,  we  know  that  vast 
I  of  cattle  were  slain  and  coa- 
Q  the  constant  petty  wars  of 
ntry;  and  that  the  lawless 
in  the  cranogtieBy  or  lake 
jns— whatever  period  they  be- 
— were  decidedly  carnivorous, 
nmense  accumulations  of  the 
nd  horns  of  cattle  found  in 
Bulated  haunts  testify.  But 
we  contend  for  is,  that  the 
[rish  were  a  granivorous  quite 
as  a  carnivorous  race,  if  not 
;  and  some  ethnologists  have 
d,  from  an  examination  of 
cient  Irish  crania,  that  the 
n«  chiefly  employed  in  masti- 
:uin  in  a  hard  state. 
.  curious  and  well-known  fact 
many  parts  of  Ireland  traces 
B  are  visible  on  the  now  bar- 
8  or  summits  of  hills,  in  pla- 
h  haT6  been  long  since  aban- 


doned to  savage  nature,  and  in  a  soil 
which  would  appear  never  to  have 
been  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Some 
such  elevated  spots,  now  covered 
with  grass,  are  known  to  have  been 
cultivated  some  years  since,  when  the 
rural  population  was  much  denser 
than  at  present ;  but  we  are  referring 
to  other  places  where  we  find  well- 
marked  ridges  and  furrows  on  hill- 
sides, four  or  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  or  even  more;  and 
which  are  now  covered  with  heath, 
and  so  denuded,  by  ages  of  atmos- 
pheric action  on  the  steep  slopes,  as  to 
retain  only  the  least  quantity  of  vege- 
table surface,  wholly  inadequate  at 
present  to  nourish  any  kind  of  grain. 

When,  and  by  whom,  were  these 
wild  spots  cultivated?  The  country 
people  have  lost  all  tradition  on  the 
subject,  and  substitute  their  own  con- 
jectures. 

It  is  not  probable  .that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  ever  so  dense  as  to 
have  necessitated  such  extreme  efforts 
to  eke  out  the  arable  land ;  or  that  the 
people  were  ever  so  crowded  as  to 
have  been  compelled,  as  it  were,  like 
the  Chinese,  to  terrace  the  hill-sides  to 
grow  food.  Mr.  Thom  has  collected, 
in  his  admirable  ^Statistics  of  Ire- 
land," all  the  authentic  accounts  of 
Irish  census  returns.  Taking  these 
in  their  inverse  order,  we  find  that 
the  8,175,124  of  1841  was  only 
6,801,827  in  1821;  5,937,856  in 
1814;  4,088,226  in  1792;  2,544,276 
in  1767;  2,309,106  in  1726;  1,034- 
102  in  1695 ;  and  1,300,000  in  1672. 
These  latter  early  returns  were  mere- 
ly the  estimates  of  the  hearth-money 
collectors,  and  are  generally  deemed 
to  be  unreliable.  Newcnhom,  in  his 
"  Enquiry,"  expresses  his  disbelief  in 
them,  and  shows  from  the  statements 
of  Arthur  Young,  and  from  official  re- 
turns, that  they  were  clearly  under 
the  truth.  Yet  the  returns  recently 
found  by  Mr.  Hardinge,  of  the  Land- 
ed Estates  Record  Office,  among  the 
papers  of  Sir  William  Petty,  in  the 
library  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
would  reduce  the  population   to    a 
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mucli  lower  figure  still  at  an  epoch 
(inly  a  little  earlier  than  the  date 
last  enumerated  above.  Mr.  Har- 
dingo  shows  that  the  Petty  returns 
must  have  been  made  in  1 658  or  1  CiS ; 
and,  supplying  a  proportional  compu- 
tation for  some  omitted  counties  and 
baronies,  he  finds  that  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  at  that  date  was  only 
haff  a  million  /  It  is  true  that  thin 
was  immediately  afler  the  close  of 
the  long  and  desolating  civil  war 
which  commenced  in  1041;  and  at  a 
time  when,  as  ^Ir.  llardinge  observes, 
one  pmvinct!  had  been  so  utterly  de- 
populated OS  to  leave  its  lands  vacant 
for  the  transplanted  remnants  of  the 
people  of  two  other  provinces;  yet, 
even  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
number  is  incredibly  small. 

CJoing  furtlier  back,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  population  could  not 
have  boon  considerable  during  the 
(*oiistant  civil  wars  which  wasted  the 
entire  country  throughout  the  long 
reign  of  Elizabotli ;  nor  was  there 
any  time  from  the  Anglo-Norman  in- 
vasion to  that  period  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tlie  country  were  fav- 
orable to  tlic  social  or  numerical  de- 
velopment of  the  population;  while 
in  earlier  times  matters  can  hanlly 
Iw  said  to  have  been  a  whit  Inrtter. 
There  is  no  j>erio<l  of  ancient  Irish 
history  in  which  the  native  annalists 
do  not  rt^conl  almost  an  atnuial  re- 
cunxMicc  of  intenieeinc  wars  in  all  the 
provin<*es — wars  equally  inveterate 
and  eaTigulnary,  whether  the  coun- 
J  try  witM  infostrd  by  foreign  foes,  or  not 
{n'fl^  the  Four  Masters  passim) — 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
the  populaiicn  of  a  country  never 
multiplies  excessively  except  in  long 
intervals  of  i>eace.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  remains  of  the  innumerable 
ruths  and  caltirs,  or  cnis/trls^  which 
I'over  tlie  land,  and  of  the  abbeys* and 
snirill  churches  which  dot  the  country, 
indicate  periods  of  very  dense  popula- 
tion :  but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion  ;  for 
at  the  lime  when  the  raths  were  inhab- 
ited, it  can  scarcely  be  said  there  were 
any  towns  in  Ireland;  and  even  when 


the  monasteries  were  bailt,tliep 
tion  was  almost  wholly  rars],aik 
tercd  ;  while  a  great  many  (^tb 
small  religious  edifices  thron« 
country  were  only  the  isolated 
ries  of  hermits* 

The  pocty  Spenser,  writing 
A.D.  1596,  would  seem  to  give 
best  clue  to  the  time  in  which 
mountain  wildernesses  we  ha,w 
referring  to  were  subjected  to  i 
of cuhivation.  In  his  "View 
State  of  Ireland,^  he  makes! 
relate  how  the  most  port  of  tlu 
fled  from  the  power  of  Hen 
^'into  deserts  and  mountams,  1 
the  wyde  coimtrey  to  the  conqi 
who  in  their  stead  eftsoones 
English  men,  who  possessed  al 
lands,  and  did  quite  shut  out  the 
or  the  most  part  of  them :"  an 
**  tliey  [the  Irish]  continued  i 
lowlinesse  untill  the  time  that  t 
vision  betwceno  the  two  hoa 
Lancaster  and  York  arose  f 
crowne  of  England;  at  whici 
all  the  great  English  lords  am 
tlemen,  which  had  great  possi 
in  Ireland,  repaired  over  hith< 

England Tbenth 

whom  before  they  luid  banishe 
the  mountains,  where  they  onl] 
on  white  mcates,  as  it  is  re< 
seeing  now  their  lands  so  disp 
and  weakened,  came  downe  ii 
the  plaines  ai^oyning,  and  then* 
l)c]ling  those  few  English  th 
mained,  repossessed  them  agsune 
wliich  they  have  remained  in 
etc. 

It  is  most  probable,  then,  that 
during  that  early  period  of  refi 
the  mountains  that  the  wild  tnM 
have  alluded  to  were  cultivated) 
Irish ;  and  it  is  worth  remarUn 
when,  in  Spenser*B  own  tim 
English  recovered  a  portkm  i 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Bfe 
the  0*Moore*s  conntry,  of  whk 
Irish  had  been  for  several  je 
quiet  possession,  they  were  sor 
at  the  high  state  of  cultivati 
which  they  found  it 

The  andcnfc  Irish  ploof^iedwi 
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[ipeaiB  from  many  unquestion- 
:horitie6 — among  others,  from 
Dce  to  the  subject  in  the  vol- 
*  Brehon  Laws"  recently  pub- 
Y  Goyemment,  page  123  ;  but 
quent  tunes  thej  were  brought 
hat  in  some  places,  and  among 
rest  sort,  the  barbarous  prac- 
railed  of  yoking  the  plough  to 
s  tail  I  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
the  one  hand,  that  this  was  a 
tmndless  calumny  on  the  peo- 
on  the  other,  that  it  was  any- 
^e  a  general  national  custom, 
amble  to  the  Act  of  the  Irish 
ent  (10  and  11  Charles  L, 
\)  passed  in  1635,  to  prohib* 
)ractice,  says  :  "  Whereas  in 
laces  of  this  kingdome  there 
sn  a  long  time  used  a  barba- 
tome  of  ploughing.  .  .  .  and 
horses,  mares,  etc,  by  the 
hereby  (besides  the  cruelty 
the  beieists)  the  breed  of  horses 
impaired  in  this  kingdome,  to 
t  prejudice  thereof ;  and  where- 
livers  have  and  yet  do  use  the 
barous  custom  of  pulling  off 
I  yearly  from  living  sheep,  in- 
dipping  or  shearing  of  them, 
refore  enacted,**  etc,  etc 
tlus  Act,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
Act,  chap.  15,  ^to  prevent 
■ofitable  custom  of  burning  of 
the  straw,"  instead  of  thresh- 
the  grain,  was  regarded  as  a 
grieyance,  appears  from  the 
t  the  repeal  of  these  Acts  was 
e  of  the  points  of  negotiation 
\  Marquis  of  Ormond  during 
[  War ;  but  they  remained  on 
tnte  Book  mitil  repealed,  as 
in  1828,  by  9  Geo-  IV.  c  53- 
,  writing  about  Ireland,  more 
I  hundred  years  ago,  labors  to 
at  the  soil  and  climate  are 
tited  for  grazing  than  for  till- 
Aithough  Irehmd,"  he  quaint- 
■V68,  ^almost  in  every  part 
good  com  plentifully,  never- 
bath  it  a  more  naturall  apt- 
grass,  the  which  in  most  pla- 
rodnueth  veiy  good  and  plen- 
itself,  or  with  litUe  help;  the 


which  also  hath  been  well  observed 
by  Giraldus,  who  of  this  matter  wri- 
teth — <This  iland  is  fruitfuller  in 
grass  and  pastures  than  in  com  and 
graines."  And  farther  on  he  contin- 
ues: ^The  abundance  and  greatness 
of  pastures  in  Irehuid  doth  appear  by 
the  numberless  number  of  all  sorts 
of  cattell,  especially  kine  and  sheep, 
wherewith  this  country  in  time  of 
peace  doth  swarm  on  all  sides."  He 
remarks,  that,  although  the  Irish  kine, 
sheep,  and  horses  were  of  a  small  size, 
that  did  not  arise  from  the  nature  of 
the  grass,  as  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  breed  of  large 
cattle  brought  out  of  England  did  not 
deteriorate  in  point  of  size  or  excel- 
lence. 

Sir  William  Petty  states  that  the 
cattle  and  other  grazing  stock  of  Ire- 
land were  worth  above  £4,000,000 
in  1641,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war;  and  that  in  1G52  the  whole  was 
not  worth  £500,000. 

John  Lord  Sheffield,  in  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Manufactures,  etc,  of 
Ireland,"  Dublin,  1785,  writes  that 
Ireland,  "  which  had  so  abounded  in 
cattle  and  provisions,  was,  afler  Crom- 
well's  settlement  of  it,  obliged  to  im- 
port provisions  from  Wales.  How- 
ever, it  was  sufficiently  I'ecovered 
soon  after  the  Restoration  to  alarm 
the  grazing  counties  of  England ;  and 
in  the  year  1666  the  importation  of 
live  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc,  from 
Ireland  was  prohibited.  •  •  •  •  Ire- 
land turned  to  sheep,  to  the  dairy,  and 
fattening  of  cattle,  and  to  tillage  ;  and 
she  shortly  exported  much  beef  and 
butter,  and  has  since  supplanted  Eng- 
land in  those  beneficial  branches  of 
trade.  She  was  forced  to  seek  a  for- 
eign market;  and  England  had  no 
more  than  one  fourth  of  her  trade, 
although  before  that  time  she  had  al- 
most the  whole  of  it." 

Arthur  Young,  whose  "  Agricultu- 
ral Tours  in  Ireland  in  1775,  etc," 
did  so  much  for  the  improvement  of 
this  country,  always  advocated  tillage 
in  preference  to  grazing.  Befemng 
to  the  former,  he  says:  ^The  pro- 
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duets  upon  the  whole  [of  Irolnnd]  are 
much  inferior  to  those  of  England, 
though  not  more  bo  than  T  should 
have  expected ;  not  from  inferiority 
of  soil,  but  from  the  extreme  inferior- 
ity of  management,  .  *  Tillage  in 
Ireland  is  very  little  understood.  In 
the  f^reatest  com  eountico,  such  as 
Louth,  Kildare,  Carlovv%  and  Kilken- 
ny, where  are  to  be  seen  many  very 
Uno  crops  of  wheat,  all  ia  under  the  old 
Bystetn,  exploded  by  good  farmcra  in 
England^  of  sowing  wheat  upon  a  fal- 
low and  succeeding  it  with  as  many 
crops  of  spring  com  ob  the  soil  will  bear, 
*  .  But  keeping  cattle  of  every  sort 
is  a  business  bo  much  more  adapted 
to  the  laziness  of  the  farmer,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  tlie  tillage  is  so  bad.  It 
it*  everywhere  left  to  tlie  coitcre,  or  to 
the  very  pooi-est  of  tho  furraers,  who 
are  all  utterly  unable  to  make  those 
exertions  upon  which  alone  a  vigor- 
ous culture  of  the  earth  can  be  found- 
ed ;  and  were  it  not  for  potatoes,  which 
necessarily  prejmre  for  eoni,  there 
would  not  be  half  of  what  we  see  at 
present.     Wliile  it  is  in  such  hand^* 
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no  wonder  tillage  U 
profitable.  Profit  in 
ing5  depends  on  capi^U  ;  and  i*  iiwn 
wonder  tluit  the  pro6t  ulioukl  bo  iml 
when  the  capital  h  uotluog  &t  lU! 
Every  man  that  \m&  one  get^  into  &ir 
tie,  which  will  give  him  an  Ule  hxf 
superintendenoo  inslaail  of  an  u^f* 
attentive  one." 

How  much  of  this  is  ju»|  «*  u^* 
cable  to  the  ^tate  of  thiik^  in  giir  o^ 
times,  as  it  was  eighty  or  ninety  jma 
ago  !     Young  would  appear  to  be  d^ 
scribing  ai^urjitely  the  stale  fjf  m^ 
culture  in  Ireland  just  before  the  hut 
destructive  famine;   but   happily  H 
would    find   at  the    present   mnmeitt 
a    considerable    improvement, 
change,  however,  which  he  wn  ; 
would  not  be  much  to  Ids  tust 
would  see  even  tlio  hambledit  Uaok-i^  -- 
mer,  ns  well  as  tliC  large  Inad  uecofkri 
pUtcing  almost  \m   whole   coofidem 
in  pustnragOi  and  oomfRdled  tu  abo- 
don  tillage  by  the  un  of  lk» 

seasons,  the  low  prit  .la,  ati 

tlte  increasing  price  ul*  i;ibor. 


[0ini}i]i4L] 
CLAIMS. 


Nat,^ — claim  it  not»  the  lightest  joy  that  throw? 

Its  transient  blushes  o*er  the  beaming  earth 
Or  the  sweet  hope  in  any  living  tbmg 
As  thine  by  biith. 

No  precioug  sympathy,  no  thoughtful  care, 
No  touch  of  tenderness,  however  near ; 
But  watch  the  blossoming  of  life's  delight 
With  sacred  fear. 

Have  joy  in  life,  and  gla«lden  to  the  sense 

Of  dear  companionship,  in  t? 

Bat  oh  !  eis  gitls  of  heaven's  aboui 

Not  thine  by  righL 


SitJiktmi  and  Oepp0nkiiu. 
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From  The  Month. 

SEALSKINS  AND  COPPERSKINS. 


!T  Hall,  nnconyinced  by 
Doe  published  by  Caption 
c  in  1859,  undertook  his  ex- 
1  search  of  the  surviving 
>f  Sir  John  Franklin's  crew, 
lere  were ;)  or  in  the  hope 
g  np  all  doobt  about  the 
their  end,  in  the  event  of 
ig  perished.  He  was  baffled 
tmpt  to  reach  the  region  in 
hoped  to  find  traces  of  the 
his  search,  by  the  wreck  of 
hich  he  had  constructed  for 
rise ;  and  his  ship  being  be- 
«  in  a  winter  which  set  in 
n  usual,  he  spent  more  than 
—the  interval  between  May, 
^tember,  1862 — among  the 
c  on  the  western  coast  of 
•ait,  in  order  to  acquire  their 
.nd  familiarize  himself  with 
ts  and  mode  of  life.  He 
mi  once  more  in  the  arctic 
aving  returned  thither  in 
•osecute  his  enterprise.  He  is 
npanied  by  two  intelligent 
c,  whom  he  took  back  with 
nerica;  and  who,  having 
English,  will  serve  him  as 
3  as  well  as  a  means  of  in. 
to  the  various  settlements  of 
c  whom  he  may  have  occa- 
t  in  his  travels.  The  results 
ent  expedition  will  probably 
iteresting  than  those  of  his 
e  test  tl^  success  of  his  first 
the  discoveries  to  which  it 
were  confined  to  correcting 
of  a  portion  of  the  west- 
of  Davis's  Strait,  and  to 
at  the  waters  hitherto  laid 
Frobisher's  Strait "  are  in 
trait,  but  a  hatf.  As  a  voy- 
overy,  its  importance  falls 
of  that  undertaken  for  the 
tinl857by  Captain  M<Glin- 
iCain  HiDy  however,  was  en- 


abled, by  comparing  the  various  tradi- 
tions among  the  Esquimaux,  to  arrive 
at  the  spot  where  Frobisher,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  attempted 
to  found  a  settlement  on  **  Kodlanam** 
[that  is,  "White  manV]  Island,  Tthe 
Countess  Warwick's  Island,  of  English 
maps,)  where  he  found  coal,  brick, 
iron  implements,  timber,  and  buildings 
still  remaining.  This  success  in  tra- 
cing out,  by  means  of  information  sup- 
plied by  the  natives,  ^e  relics  of  an 
expedition  undertaken  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  makes  him  confident  of 
obtaining  a  like  success  in  unravelling 
the  mystery  in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions  is  still 
wrapped,  by  a  similar  residence  among 
the  Esquimaux  of  Boothia  and  King 
William's  Island,  which  were  the  last 
known  points  in  their  wanderings. 
This  is  the  region  he  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  reach  for  the  second  time.  But 
the  real  value  of  liis  present  volume  is 
the  accurate  and  faithfiil  record  it  gives 
of  the  author^s  imprcssioiiB,  received 
from  day  to  day  during  a  residence 
within  the  arctic  zone,  and  the  details 
it  ^vee  of  the  habits  ond  character  of 
the  Esquimaux. 

Tho  ori^  of  this  people  is,  wo  be- 
lieve, unknown.  Another  arctic  tra- 
veller has  suggested  that  they  are 
^  tbc  missing  link  between  a  Saxon  and 
a  seal.*'  They  arc  rapidly  decreasing 
in  numbers;  yot,  if  measured  by 
the  territory  which  they  inhabit,  they 
form  one  of  the  most  widely-spread 
races  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Max  MtiUer  might  help  us  to  arrive 
at  the  ethnological  family  to  which 
they  belong,  were  he  to  study  the  spe- 
f  cimens  of  their  language  with  which 
Captain  Hall  supplies  us.  Judging 
from  the  physiognomy  of  two  of  them, 
whom  the  author  has  photographed  for 
his  frontiBpieoe.  we  should  say  that 
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tbej  eertiiinly  do  not  bclonjj,  as  M. 
B^rd  and,  we  believe,  Baran  Hum- 
boldt have  supposed,  to  those  Mongol 
races,  wliich,  under  the  nainea  of 
•*  Laps'*  and  **  Finns/'  inhabit  the 
game  latitudes  of  the  European  conti- 
nent They  seem  rather  to  approach 
the  type  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  ^g 
North  American  Indians ;  and  the  ro- 
Bcrablance  of  their  habits  of  life  and 
traditions  points  to  the  same  oonclu- 
ftioD.  They  are  small  of  stature,  five 
feet  IFO  inches  being  rather  a  high 
standard  for  the  men,  but  of  great 
etrength  and  activity,  imd  they  have  a 
marvellous  power  of  enduring  fatigue, 
cold,  aud  hunger. 

The  name  "  Esquimaux,"  by  which 
we  designate  tbcro,  is  a  French  form 
of  an  Indian  word,  Aish-ke-uni-oo^ 
(pronounced  Es-kc-m^ag) — ^meaaiDg 
in  the  Cree  language,  **  IIo  eats  raw 
flesli ;"  and  in  fact  they  are  the  only  race 
of  North- American  savages  who  live 
Habitually  and  entirely  on  I'aw  flesh. 
In  their  own  language  I  hey  are  called 
Linuitf  that  j6,<AJpcoplcparcxceflbice, 
Formerly  they  hid  chiefs,  ajid  a  sort 
of  feudal  syatem  among  them ;  bat 
this  haa  disappeared,  and  they  have 
now  no  poEtical  organisation  what- 
ever, and  no  authority  among  them, 
except  that  of  the  husband  over  his 
pivea  and  cluldreo. 

Their  theology — so  far  aa  we  can 
lurivc  at  it — teaches  that  there  is  one 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  *'  An* 
gula,'*  who  created  the  material  uni- 
Terse ;  and  a  secondary  divinity,  (the 
daughter  of  Anguta,)  called  **  Sidue," 
through  whose  agency  he  created  all 
hving  things,  animal  and  vegetable.  The 
lunuits  beheve  in  a  heavca  aud  a  hell, 
and  the  eternity  of  future  rewards  aud 
punishments.  Success  and  happiness, 
and  benevolence  shown  to  others,  they 
consider  the  siirest  marks  of  predesti- 
nation to  eternal  happiness  in  tho  next 
world  J  and  they  hohl  it  to  be  as  cer- 
tain that  whoever  Ls  killed  by  accident 
or  commits  suicide  goes  straight  to 
heaven,  as  that  the  crime  of  murder 
will  in  aQ  cases  be  punished  etenmlly 
in  helL    They  seem  hardly  to  secui^ 


the  attribute  of  omnipotenoe  to  i 
**  Supreme  Being  ;**  for,  in  Uieir  i©'* 
count   of  the  creation  of  the   world, 
they   affirm  that  his  first  attemj^i  I 
create  a  man  was  a  decided  failun^ 
that  is  to  say,   he  produc«Mi  a 
man.      A  second  attempt^  howet 
was  crowned  with  entire  sue        ^~ 

production  of  an  Esquimaux 

nuit — the  faultless  prototype  ofl 
human  mce.  A  tradition  of  a  dtilag 
or  "extraordinary  high  tide,**  wkii 
covered  tlie  whole  earth,  exista  j 
the  Esquimaux;  and  they 
tain  customs  which  they  obser 
religious  reverence,  although  i 
give  no  other  reason  or  expfl 
of  them  except  immemorial  tmditia 
^  The  first  Iimuits  did  so,"  is  alwsjl 
their  answer  when  quesdoofMi  oo  tkc 
subject.  Thus,  when  a  reindeer,  or 
any  other  animal,  is  killed  on  land,  ti 
portion  of  the  flesh  is  always  baricd 
on  the  exact  spot  where  it  fell — puaii- 
bly  tho  idea  of  sacriBce  was  ecooecltd 
with  tills  practice  ;  and  when  a  pdir 
bear  is  killed,  its  bladder  most  be  ni- 
flaied  and  exposed  in  a  ooDtfpicQOQf 
place  fur  three  days.  And  many  soch 
practices,  equally  uniuteliiglble^  tfi 
scrupulously  adhered  to ;  and  aay  ds* 
parture  from  them  is  soppoaed  to  Mag 
misfortune  upon  the  ofiTendlng  party. 

Though  the  Esquimaux  own  oe£lte 
goyemmeut  nor  control  of  any  ItaC 
they  yet  yield  a  auperatitlotas  o^ 
dience  to  a  character  called  the  '*Aft» 
geko,"  whose  mfluence  they  »ii^ 
venture  to  Cfmtravene,  Tlie  - ' 
isatotir  11  and  magician, 

cases  01  r  i  he  Ebquit: 

take  medicine  ;  but  the 
called,  and  if  his  enchantmenti 
cure,  the  sick  person  is  carried  s« 
from  the  tents,  and  left  to  die. 
Angeko  is  also  called  upcm  to  ti^ 
evils  of  all  kinds ;  u>  seenre  simcm  kr 
huutmg  or  fishing  expeditimiit  mUJ 
such  undertaking  ;  lo  obtain  die  ^ 
appearance  of  ice^  and  the  pfiiblkfii' 
on  various  occ^l^iods  ;  and  ia  tM^t^ 
the  efficacy  of  his  ministialaawji^ 
heved  to  be  proportionod  to  tim  I 
don  which  he  neeiTee.    Q^ll•i■1 
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DI7  two  instances,  as  hav- 
id  in  his  experience,  of  re- 
ing  made  by  Esquimaux  to 
of  the  Angeko  ;  and  in  both 
parties  demurred  to  a  de- 
thej  should  give  up  their 
him.  Though  more  com- 
'  hare  but  one  wife,  owing 
culty  of  supporting  a  num- 
men,  polygamy  is  allowed 
ised  by  the  Esquimaux. 
'iage*is  without  ceremony  of 
lor  is  the  bond  indissoluble, 
of  wives  is  of  frequent  oc- 
ind  if  a  man  becomes,  from 
other  cause,  unable  to  sup- 

his  wives  will  leave  him, 
I  themselves  to  some  more 
usband.  For  the  rest,  the 
c  are  intelligent,  honest,  and 
generous  to  one  another, 
visions  are  scarce,  if  a  seal 
3  killed  by  one  of  the  camp, 
he  whole  settlement  to  feast 
>ugh  he  may  be  in  want  of 
nself  and  his  family  on  the 
.  consequence  of  doing  so. 
ery  improvident,  and  rarely 

food,  but  trust  to  the  for- 
he  chase  to  supply  their 
L  are  generally  during  the 
a  constant  state  of  oscilla- 
m  famine  and  abundance, 
maux  inhabit  the  extreme 
le  globe  habitable  by  man, 
lave  certain  peculiarities  in 
XMisequent  on  the  circum- 
their  climate  and  country ; 
r  respects  they  resemble  the 
\  nomad  and  savage  races 
pie  the  extreme  north  of 
In  summer  the  Esquimaux 
Its  called  tupics,  made  of 
those  used  by  the  Indian 
I  these  are  easily  moved 
k  to  place.  As  winter  sets 
lose  a  spot  where  provisions 
>  be  plentiful,  and  there  they 
«,  or  huts  constructed  of 
ce,  and  vaulted  in  the  roof. 
"6  obliged  to  change  their 
iring  the  winter,  either  per- 
Dr  temporarily,  they  build 
f  of  snow  cut  into  blocks, 


which  soon  freeze,  and  in  the  space  of 
an  hour  or  two  they  are  thus  able  to 
provide  themselves  with  new  premises. 
The  only  animals  domesticated  by  the 
Esquimaux  are  their  fine  and  very  in- 
telligent dogs.  They  serve  them  as 
guards,  as  guides,  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  draught,  as  companions,  and  assist 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  every  kind 
of  wild  animaL  The  women  have 
the  care  of  all  household  affairs,  and 
do  the  tailor^s  and  shoemaker's  work, 
and  prepare  the  skins  for  all  articles 
of  clothing  and  bedding — no  unimpor- 
tant department  in  such  a  climate  as 
theirs :  the  men  have  nothing  to  think 
of  but  to  supply  provisions  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  Sporting,  which  in  civil- 
ized society  is  a  mere  recreation  and 
amusement,  is  the  profession  and  se- 
rious employment,  as  well  as  the  de- 
light, of  the  savage.  And  we  find  in 
the  rational  as  well  as  in  the  irration- 
al animal,  when  in  its  wild  state,  the 
highest  development  of  those  instincts 
and  sensible  powers  with  which  God 
has  endowed  it  for  its  maintenance  and 
self-preservation,  and  wh^  it  loses,  in 
proportion  as  it  ceases  to  need  them, 
in  civilized  society  or  in  the  domesti- 
cated state. 

The  arctic  regions,  though  ill- 
adapted  for  the  abode  of  man,  teem 
with  animal  life.  The  seal,  the  wal- 
rus, and  the  whale  supply  the  ordin- 
ary needs  of  the  Esquimaux.  In  the 
mouth  of  theu*  rivers  they  find  an 
abundance  of  salmon;  various  kinds 
of  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds  in* 
habit  their  coasts  in  multitudes ;  rein- 
deer and  partridges  are  plentijful  on 
the  hills ;  while  ihe  most  highlv  prized 
as  well  as  the  most  formi&ble  game 
is  the  great  polar  bear,  whose  fiesh 
affords  the  most  dain^  feast,  and 
whose  skin  the  warmest  clothing,  to 
these  children  of  the  North. 

Captain  Hall  lived,  for  months  at 
a  time,  alone  with  the  Esquimaux. 
He  acquired  some  proficiency  in  their 
language,  and  shared  their  life  in  all 
respects.  He  became  popular  with 
them,  and  even  gained  some  influence 
over  them.     He  ezperienoed  some 
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difficulty  in  lii^  first  attempt  to  cat 
raw  fleftli,  (aome  wbalo'd  blubber, 
wfaicb  was  sensed  tip  for  dinner;)  but 
on  u  second  trial,  when  urp»3d  bj 
hunger,  he  made  a  heart j  meal  on  the 
Wood  of  a  seal  wliich  had  ju8t  been 
killed,  which  he  found  to  be  delicious* 
After  thi^,  eookin*^  was  colircly  dis- 
|ie«sed  Willi.  Tho^e  who  have  visited 
now  and  "unsettled*'  countriea  will 
be  ftble  to  testify  how  easily  man 
passes  into  a  sava^  etate^  and  how 
pleasant  the  transition  ia  to  his  inferior 
nature.  There  is  a  charm  in  the 
freedom,  in  the  total  emancipation 
from  the  artificial  reatrainta,  tluo  fevei^ 
i8h  eoUisionB,  and  dally  anxieties  of 
civilized  smncLy  which  is  one  of  the 
most  secret,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  advancing  the 
colonization  of  the  world,  C-aptain 
Halfs  enlhuRiasm*  which  begins  to 
momit  at  the  piglu  of  iceber^.^,  whales, 
m\d  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  arc- 
tic scenery,  reaches  its  climax  when 
he  finds  himt^elf  in  an  unexplored  re- 
gion, the  solitary  ^uest  of  this  wild 
and  eccentric  people,  and  depending, 
like  them,  for  his  daily  sustenance  on 
tlie  resources  of  nature  alone. 

The  Esquimaux  arc  gociable  and 
cheerful,  and,  in  Greenland  and  the 
neiiihboring  islands,  hospitable  to 
eh  but   those   of    their  race 

ui  J  the  continent  of  America 

have  a  character  for  ferocity,  and  arc 
the  most  unapproachable  to  Europeans 
of  all  the  &ava*!;e  tribes  of  Americiw 
Ev.  n  C:\;»fain  Uall  himself  expresfiCf 
1:1  from  time  to  time  les^t  he 

^ii  __ !  ._  ijme  an  object  of  suspicion 
t^  tiMtn,  or  give  them  a  motive  for  re- 
Tcng^*  They  ar*  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ples of  the  extreme  north  with  whom 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
hitherto  failed  to  establish  relations  of 
eomiEierce.  Many  travellers  and 
have  been  munleretl  by  them 
and  the 
V  reganl 
e  the  hi^t  in  the 
.'^ion  to  Chri.^tian- 
bontmen  and  pilots* 
with  their  coasts. 


on  fntenng  th 
miaftiomers  of 
them  as  IP 
order  of  tl 
ity.       Skills 


with  great  intelligence^   in  obsenii 

natural  phenomena,  and  knowing 

experience  -  every  probable    vi 

of  their  inhospitable  climate, 

as  the  mode  of  providin^^  fiin 

they  formed    invahml 

an  expedition  for  the 

of  a  region  as  yet  irn 

to    the    freoumTiher. 

propen^' 

to  their  <r 

No  sooner  were   ducks,  or  seaK  1 

reindeer  in  view,  than  all  the 

of  the  expedition   were  entir 

gotten  till  the  hunt  was 

motive  Ss  strong  enough  to  restrain  sn 

Esquimaux  from  tho  chaM  ao  long  v 

game  is  afoot : 

''  C«aU  «  oorkt  oiMt^iiMn  tAtft^vnMiaf  1 

Seals  arc  captured  by  t^ 
aux    in    various  ways. 
taken  in  nets.     At  *• 
are  seen  in  great  nurii 
lying  at   the  brink   of    open 
into  which  they  plunge  mi   i 
alarm,  and  mucn  pkill  ig  th 
in  approaching  them.     In 
the  Esquimaux  imitate  th<-  1  , 
the  jiolar   bear.      The   bc»ir  ^t  w 
savage,  as  the  case  may  bo,  throw 
himself  flnt  upon  the  ice  and  imfOils 
the  slow  jerking  action  of  r  h^  k 
cmwling    towani     hi-  T 

seal  seeg  his  enemy  :. , 
suppj'^e^  him  to  be  ano;hor  b0i^ ;  l«i 
if  he  shows  any  signs  of  ntiirttiti?^ 
the  hunter  stops  p< : 
•^talks'*    to  him— ih 
itates  the  plaintive  gnmts  in  wJwec* 
seals  converse  with  oik*  nnother,    Ife^ 
assunxl  by  such  i  latig 

the  seal  goes  to    i    j .     i*rrHmt] 
starts  up  again,  when  the  same 
cess  is  repeated.     Finally,  wbco  y 
in  range,  the  man  fires,  or  the  hf*r 
springs  upon  hta  rictim,     B      '^ 
Esqutmanx  canfe«  that  the  1' 
surpasses  tli*      '      "    art,  and  U^^' 
they  could  K'  *   n«  <*»fl  < 

"NmoOj'*    (thiu    i*t    " 
should  never  be  to  wri' 
Wh^a  the  wtnicr  §ei«a  timuid  lie  ^ 
becomes  thick,  th« j 
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throagh  the  ioe  with  his  sharp  claws 
with  which  its  flippers  are  nnned,  and 
makes  an    aperture  in    the  surface 
large  enough  to  admit  its  nose  to  the 
outer  air  for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 
This  aperture  is  soon  covered  with 
snow.     When  the  snow  becomes  deep 
enough,  and  the  seal  is  about  to  give 
birth  to  its  young,  it  widens  the  aper- 
ture, passes  through  the  ice,  and  con- 
structs a  dome-slmped  chamber  under 
the  snow,  which  becomes  the  nursery 
of  the  young  seals.    This  is  called  a 
seal's  i^ooj  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  huts  built  by  the  Esquimaux.     It 
requires  a  dog  with  a  very  fine  nose 
to  mark  the  breathing-place  or  igloo 
of  a  seal  by  the  taint  of  the  animal 
beneath  the  snow;  but  when  once  it 
has  been  discovered,  the  Esquimaux 
is  pretty  sure  of  his  prey.     If  an  igloo 
has  been  formed,  and  the  seal   has 
young  ones,  the  hunter  leaps  <<  with  a 
run"    upon  the    top  of    the   dome, 
crushes  it  in,  and,  before  the  seals  con 
recover  from   their  astonishment,  he 
plunges  his  seal-hooks  into  them,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.    If  tlierc  be 
no  igloo,  but  a  mere  breatliing-hole, 
he  clears  away  the  snow  with  Ids  spear 
and  marks  the  exact  spot  where  the 
BeaTs  nose  will  protrude  at  his  next 
^t,  an  aperture  only  a  few  inches 
indameter;   then  with  a  seal-spear 
etron^y  barbed  in  his  hand,  and  at- 
Uched  to  his  belt  by  twenty  yards  of 
tbe  thongs  of  deer^s  hide,  he  seat^  him- 
Mlf  over  the  hole  and  awaits  the  seal's 
"blow."    The  seal  may  blow  in  a 
far  minutes,  or  in  a  few  hours,  or 
*<  ibr  two  or  three  days ;  but  there 
"^  Esquimaux  remains,  without  food, 
^  whatever  the  weather  may  be, 
^  Jw  hears  a  low  snorting  sound ; 
"^  quick  as  lightning,  and  with  un- 
^^g  aun,  he  plunges  the  spear  into 
r^  seal,  opens  the  aperture  in  the 
1^^  his  axe  till  it  will  allow  the 
^y  of  the  seal  to  pass,  and  draws  it 
r      "Ni  ttpon  the  ice.      The  mode  of 
S^^ring  the  walrus  is  more  perilous. 
I     ^  wairas  are  generally  found  among 
^en  ioe,  or  ice  so  thin  that  they  can 
veak  it.    If  the  ice  is  thm,  they  will 
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often  attack  the  hunter  by  breaking 
the  ice  under  his  feet.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  walrus  looks  steadily  at  the 
man  taking  aim  at  him,  and  then 
dives ;  the  Esquimaux,  aware  of  his 
intention,  runs  to  a  short  distance  to 
shift  his  position,  and  when  the  walrus 
rises,  crashing  through  the  ice  on 
wluch  he  was  standing  only  a  moment 
before,  he  comes  forward  again  and 
darts  his  harpoon  into  iL  Ordinarily 
the  Esquimaux  selects  a  hole  in  the 
ice  where  he  expects  the  walrus  to 
^  vent,"  and  places  himself  so  as  to 
command  it,  with  his  harpoon  in  one 
hand,  a  few  coils  of  a  long  rope  of 
hide,  attached  to  the  harpoon,  in  the 
other,  the  remainder  of  the  rope  be- 
ing wound  round  his  neck,  with  a 
sharp  spike  fastened  at  the  extreme 
end  of  iL  As  soon  as  the  walrus 
rises  to  the  surface,  he  darts  the  har- 
l^oon  into  its  body,  throws  the  coils  of 
rope  from  his  neck,  and  fixes  the  spike 
into  the  ice.  A  moment's  hesitation, 
or  a  blunder,  may  involve  serious  con- 
sequences. If  be  docs  not  instantly 
detach  the  rope  from  his  neck,  he  is 
dragged  under  the  ice.  If  ho  fails  to 
drive  the  spike  firmly  into  the  ioe  be- 
fore the  walrus  has  run  out  the  length 
of  the  line,  he  loses  his  harpoon  and 
his  rope. 

But  the  sport  which  rouses  the 
whole  spirit  of  an  Esquimaux  com- 
munity begins  when  a  polar  bear 
comes  in  view.  *'  Ninoo "  is  the 
monarch  of  these  arctic  deserts,  as 
the  lion  is  of  those  of  the  South. 
The  person  who  first  shouts  on  see- 
ing **  Ninoo,"  whether  man,  woman, 
or  child,  is  awarded  with  the  skin, 
whoever  may  succeed  in  killing  him. 
Dogs  are  imme<liately  put  upon  his 
track,  and,  on  coming  up  with  him, 
are  taught  not  to  close  with  him,  but 
to  hang  u})on  his  haunches  and  bring 
him  to  bay.  The  men  follow  as  best 
they  can,  and  with  the  best  arms  that 
the  occasion  supplies.  The  sagacity 
and  ferocity  of  ihis  beast  make  an  at- 
tack upon  him  perilous,  even  with 
fire-arms ;  but  great  nerve,  strength, 
and  skill  are  required,  when  armed 
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ODiy  with  a  harpoon  or  a  spear,  to 
meet  hioi  hand  to  band  ia  ids  battle 

for  life, 

**  Or  io  hU  drrit  Uj  f coT-tfSckf ,  mirt;  Mm  ir%j, 
AAdUrAg  Ihe  •Inifgling  wva^e  Into  day/* 

The  polar  bear  u  amphibious,  and 
cAen  takes  to  the  sea.  Then  if  boats 
can  be  procured,  it  becomes  a  trial  of 
speed  between  rowing  and  smniminsr, 
and  an  exciting  race  of  many  miles 
often  takes  place.  In  tbe  open  sea 
**  Ninoo  "  has  a  poor  chance  of  escape, 
unless  he  geta  a  great  &tart  of  his  pur- 
sers ;  but  the  arctic  coaeta  are  gen- 

ully  studded  with  islands^  and,  when 

\  can  do  so,  he  makes  first  for  one 
island,  then  for  another,  crossing  tliem, 
aiui  taking  to  the  water  again  on  the 
OMpMtte  side,  while  the  boati  have  to 
naakfi  the  entire  circuit  of  each.  The 
sagacity  of  these  anicnala  is  marvel- 
lous, and  proverbial  among  the  Esqui- 
maux, who  Btudy  their  habits  in  order 
to  get  hints  for  their  own  guidance. 
When  seals  are  in  the  water,  the  bear 
will  ewim  quietly  among  them,  hi^ 
great  white  head  asBuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  block  of  floating  ice  or  snow, 
and  when  close  to  them  he  will  dive 
and  seize  the  seals  under  the  water. 
When  the  walrus  are  basking  on  tlio 
rocks,  **  Ninoo"  wll  climb  the  cliffs 

3V0  them  and  loosen  large  masses 
rock,  and  then,  caleuiuting  the 
"curve  to  a  nicety,  launch  them  upon 
his  prey  beneatJu  When  a  she-bear 
is  attended  by  her  cubs,  the  Esqui- 
maux will  never  attack  the  cubs  until 
the  mother  has  been  despatebed ;  such 
is  their  fear  of  the  vengeance  with 
which,  in  (he  event  of  her  escaping, 
she  follows  up  the  slaughter  of  her 
offspring  by  day  and  night  with  terri- 
ble pertinacity  and  fury. 

The  Esquimaux  stalk  the  reindeer 
much  as  we  do  tbe  red  deer  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  the  snow 
which  lies  ih  arctic  re^ons  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  enikhles  ihem 
to  follow  the  same  herd  of  deer  by 
their  tracks  for  several  days  together. 

Such,  then,  are  the  lifci  the  habits, 
the  puibuita  of  the  Esquimaux*    Pa- 


gans in  religion,  they  stand  m  odad  of 
that  faith  which  aiooe  iia  able  ta  is?e 
tlieir  race,  now  pertshini;   ttom  iko 
face  of  the  cartli.     Their  life  kaeoik 
stant  struggle  witli  the  climate  in  wUdl 
they  live  and  the  Ouaiiie  with  m\iA 
they  are   perpetually  Ui^ealeaed.    A 
hardy  race  of  hunteri,    tbitff  eakibit 
many  natural  virtues,  oonsiderabfe  fe- 
telligence,  and   a  strong 
The  true  faith,  if  they  f 
while  It  secured  tJieir  eterri 
would  at  the  saoao  time  be  _ 

it  has  been  to  00  many  savage 
the  (irinciple  of  a  great  aociai 
eration.  At  present  they  aro 
away  a^  a  race,  and  will  sooo 
extinct.  Polygamy  has  always  boei 
fouud  to  cause  the  decrease  and  daof 
of  a  population  ;  and  any  humaa  io* 
ciety,  however  atraple,  will  fiill  Is 
pieces  when  it  is  not  miimatiiwl  hf  Wm 
of  order  and  justice. 

The  Esquimaux  occupy  tbe  eztrat* 
iries  of  human  iLabitation  in  Noflk 
America ;  and  if  we  pass  from  thor 
territory  to  the  ooulli,  we  coier  a|Ni 
that  vast  realm  called  ''  Bnliili  Ani^ 
ica'*^ — a  region  sufficient  iu  extenlaei 
resources,  U'  developed  by  ciiriUsiikik 
to  coosiitttte  an  enqKroln  kutHL  Of 
this  vast  territory  the  two  Cma^ 
alone,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  ft 
Lawrence  Kiver  and  the  chiiii  oT 
mighty  lakes  from  wliich  it  ftowiyhifff 
been  colonised  by  Europeaa  MOllfla 
The  remaioder  la  mhabited  feryli^ 
nomad  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  wiU 
animals  upon  which  they  subHtai,  tlia 
British  government  being  llMne  tat^ 
represented  except  by  the 
forts  and  stations  established  bf 
Hudson'd  Bay  Company  as 
the  traffic  in  furs,  which  tbe 
supply  in  the  greatest  abuodaaos 
variety. 

The  French,  who  weie  aoMm 
first  to  profit  by  the  diseo^ery  ef 
lumbos  and  to  settle  aa  oohmiei 
new   hemisphere,  have  ia  liieir  ^^ 
quests  always  p'  -!*>  crom^ 

Christ  aide  by  si^I  e  baneir #e 

France.    Thotigh  thi^v  hare  biM  ^ 
retain  the  dominiQn  01  ihoit     *  '^^ 
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which  they  founded,  yet,  to  their  glory 
be  it  said,  their  missioners  have  not 
only  kept  alive  that  sacred  flame  of 
fiuth  which  they  kindled  in  their  for- 
mer poeaessionfl,  but  have  spread  it 
from  one  end  of  the  American  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  lucre  Icids   the  trader, 
and  even  among    the  remote   tribes 
who  as  yet  reject  all  ordinary  intcr- 
conrse  with   die  white  man.     Mon- 
seignenr  Faraud,  now  Bishop  of  Ane- 
mour  and  Yicar^Apostolic  of  Macken- 
zie, has  published  his  experiences  du- 
ring eighteen  years  of  missionary  la- 
bor as  a  priest  among  the  savages  of 
the  extreme  north  of  America,*  with 
the  view  of  giving  information  to  fu- 
ture missioncrs  in  the  same  regions, 
and  inspiring  others  to  undertake  the 
conversion  of  this  portion  of  the  hea- 
then world.     The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  his  book  will  be  devoted  to  found- 
ing establishments  for  works  of  corpo- 
ral  and  spiritual  mercy  among  the 
tribes  of  Indians  in  his  diocese.     The 
narrative  of  his  apostolic  life  is  highly 
interesting.     Bom  of  an  old  legitimist 
family  in  the  south  of  France,  some  of 
whose  members  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  Beign  of  Terror  in  1793,  and  care- 
folly  educated  under  die  eye  of  a  pious 
mother,  he  offered  himself  to  the  ser- 
^ioe  of  God  in  the  priesthood.    Being 
of  a  vigorous  constitution  and  of  an 
^inteiprising  spirit,  he  was  drawn  to 
^  iroik  of  the  foreign  missions,  and 
J*  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  started 
^  North  AmericA.     Landing  at  New 
P^^^y  he  passed  through  Montreal  to 
j?r  fioni^cc,  a  settlement  on  the  Red 
^^^i*,  a  few  mUes  above  the  point 
**^&r<e  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
g^t  Lake  Winnipeg.     Here  he  fixed 
JjJ*  ^lx>de  for  seven  months,  studying 
.J*®  Inngnage,  and  acquiring  the  hab- 

A  ^^^  "**^®  ®^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  natives. 
^  ^he  end  of  this  time  the  Indians 
^  ^J^«  settlement  started  on  their  an- 
nwl  expedition  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
^^^  to  the  prunes  of  the  west  to  hunt 

**  XMs-hvIt  Ant  ches  let  Savragefl.  Voyagei  et 
™<>«ki  d«  Mp.  WunaA  duf  la  Nord  da  TAinMiiM 
>i^l*iialqML    BiflalhiSHtiClflL    FarU,188aL" 


the  buffalo— an  important  affair,  on 
which  depends  their  supply  of  buffalo- 
hides  and  beef  for  tlic  winter. 

For  this  expedition,  which  was  or- 
ganized with  military  precision  and 
most  picturesque  effect,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  skilful  hunters  were  se- 
lected, armed  with  guns  and  long  coU" 
teaux  de  chasse,  and  mounted  on  their 
best  horses.  A  long  train  of  bullock- 
carts  followed  in  the  rear,  with  boys 
and  women  as  drivers,  carrying  the 
tents  and  provisions  for  encampment, 
and  destined  to  bring  home  the  game. 
The  priest  accompanied  them,  saying 
moss  for  them  every  morning  in  a  tent 
set  apart  as  the  chapel,  and  night- 
prayers  before  retiring  to  rest  in  the 
evening. 

In  this  way  they  journeyed  for  a 
week,  making  about  thirty  miles  in  the 
day,  and  camping  for  the  night  in  their 
tents.  Let  tiie  reader,  in  oixler  to  con- 
ceive an  American  "prairie,"  imagine 
a  level  and  boundless  plain,  reaching 
in  every  direction  to  the  horizon,  fer- 
tile and  covered  mill  luxuriant  herb- 
age, and  unbroken  except  by  swelling 
undulations  and  hero  and  there  occa- 
sional clumps  of  troes  sprinkled  like 
islets  on  the  ocean,  or  oases  on  the 
desert.  After  marching  for  a  week 
across  the  prairie,  they  came  upon  the 
tracks  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  The  In- 
dians aro  taught  from  cliildhood,  when 
they  encounter  a  track,  to  discern  at 
once  to  what  animal  it  belongs,  how 
long  it  is  since  it  passed  that  way,  and 
to  follow  it  by  the  eye,  as  a  hound 
does  by  scent.  For  two  days  they 
marched  in  the  track  of  the  buffaloes, 
and  the  second  night  the  hunters 
brought  a  supply  of  fresh  beef  into 
camp — they  hod  killed  some  old  bulls. 
These  old  bulls  aro  found  single,  or 
in  parties  of  two  or  throe,  and  always 
indicate  the  proximity  of  a  herd.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  following  morning 
the  herd  was  discovered  in  the  dis- 
tance on  the  prairie,  like  a  swarm  of 
flics  on  a  green  carpet.  The  hunters 
now  galloped  to  the  front,  and  called 
a  council  of  war  behind  some  undula- 
ting ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
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from  the  buffaloes,  who,  in  number 
about  throo  ihoiiaaud,  wcro  grti^ing 
lazily  on  the  plain.  All  xvas  now  an* 
imation*  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whi;ther  the  kc^nner  infere^t  was  shown 
by  the  men  or  the  horses,  who  now, 
with  dilated  eyes  and  noj^trils,  eara 
pricked,  and  nervous  action,  pawed 
the  ground,  impatient  as  greyhounds 
in  the  slipsi  and  eager  for  the  fray- 
The  plan  of  action  wa3  soon  agi'eed 
upon^ — a  few  words  were  spoken  in  a 
low  tone  by  the  chieJ*  and  the  horsc- 
inen  vxmishcd  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
wind.  In  aWiit  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  reappeared,  having  formed  a  cir- 
cle round  the  bufla!nes,  whom  they 
now  approached  at  a  hand-gallop,  con- 
centrating their  descent  upon  the  h^rd 
from  evavy  point  of  tlic  compasi!.  The 
effect,  of  this  strategy  was  lliat,  though 
they  were  aoon  discovered,  time  was 
gained.  Wbirhevcr  way  the  herd  polnt- 
0*1,  they  were  cncountf,»rcd  by  an  ap- 
proaching horseman,  and  they  were 
thus  Ihrown  into  confusion,  until, 
massing  themselves  lalo  a  diijordered 
ma!),  they  charged,  breaking  away 
through  tlie  line  of  cavalry.  Then 
began  tlie  nice  and  the  slaughter.  A 
gofxl  horsct  even  with  a  man  on  bis 
back,  has  always  the  speed  of  a  buffa- 
lo ;  but  die  ekill  of  a  hunter  i^  shown 
(besides  minding  his  hoi^e  leat  be  gets 
entangled  in  the  herd  and  tramph^d  to 
death,  and  kei^ping  hid  presence  of 
mind  during  the  dclinumof  the  chase,) 
in  selecting  the  youngest  and  fattest 
beodtd  of  tho  herd,  in  loading  hh  piece 
with  the  greatest  rapidity — ^tho  Indlima 
have  no  brecch-loadci*<5 — and  taking 
accurate  aim  whilo  riding  at  the  top 
of  bis  Kpeed,  In  tho  space  of  a  mile 
a  ftkilful  buffklo-hunter  will  fire  eev- 
cn,  eight,  nine  shots  in  this  manner, 
and  at  each  discharge  a  bufflvlo  will 
bite  the  dust.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion the  pursuit  continued  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  above  eight  hun- 
dred buffaloes  were  safely  bagged. 
When  the  chase  was  over,  tliere  'was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  frct^K  b<*ef,  the 
hides  were  carefully  stowed  on  the 
CiirtSf  the  carcassea  cut  up,  the  meat 
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dried  and  higldy  spiced  and 
pies,  in  wliich  form  it  will  keep 
many  months  and  foi-ms  a  provuitf 
for  the  winter.  The  buffiUo  (wbiC 
in  natural  history  would  be  oailrdj 
bison)  is  the  principal  source  of  j~ 
and  clothing  to  the  Indians  wbo 
within  reach  of  the  great  wfiat4}m  [ 
riej.  But  the  forests  also  altouad  w| 
elk,  moose,  and  reindeer,  as  wdl 
the  smaller  species  of  deer,  and  i 
cr  game  of  other  kinds,  and  the  uiultf* 
tudes  of  animals  of  prey  of  all  nizm 
which  i^upply  tlie  markets  of  Eorofie 
with  furs.  The  abundance  of  f  ' 
the  lakes  and  rivers  is  pr 
The  largest  fish  in  these  waters 4 
sturgeon.  This  fish  lies  general! 
tiie  surface  of  the  water:  tbv 
paddles  bis  canoe  over  the  likely  spoti* 
and  when  he  sees  a  fish  dartu  hi«  hir* 
[)Oon  into  it,  which  is  made  fast  bj  ft 
cord  to  the  bead  of  the  canoe ;  the  ^h 
tows  ibo  canoe  nipidly  through  th<r 
water  till  be  is  exhausted^  and  \%  tbsa 
despatched.  Besides  many  othet  oir 
ferior  kinds  oF  fish,  they  have  1 
which  runs  to  a  great  size  in  ihei 
and  two  kinds  of  trout — the  smsJi 
of  these  is  the  same  as  that  fonmi 
the  rivers  of  England;  the  lar^gvr  i 
often  takeo  of  more  than  eighty  {loun 
in  weight.  Tho  Indians  take  thum 
with  epeant,  nets,  and  baskets  ;  bat  ft 
trout  weighing  eighty  pounds  wodd 
afford considcj-able  sport  to  one  of  < 
trout-fishers  of  Stockbridge  or  Dii 
fidiU  if  tukeu  with  an  ortbodox 
and  line. 

A  fortnight  was  derot^  '  )mffi 

and  b<':wet*n  two  and  i-  aMd 

buffaloes  having  been  klli^  lAiid  ^ 
ciuU  fully  laden,  the  party  retoraii 
to   St.  Bonificc.       '  le 

St.  Boniticc  was  f » 
kirk,  who  sent  out  a  number 
Scotch   dependents  &9  culooistft^'^ 
induced  some  Canadian    famiUci  ^ 
join  them.    It  was  original  f  tntend«^j 
as  a  model  Protesfant  colony  ;  botT 
demorulixatiom  and  vice  wUleli  ' 
out  in  the  new  settlement  br 
to  tho  verge  of  temporal  rtiitb 
Selkirk  then  caDed  CathoUca  10 1 
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and  three  priests  were  sent  there.  Re- 
ligion took  the  place  of  fanaticism,  and 
ever  since  this  epoch  the  colony  has 
never  ceased  to  flourish  and  increase, 
and  has  hecomo  the  centre  of  numer- 
ous settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of 
friendly  Indians  converted  to  the  faith. 
This  is  one  of  many  instances  which 
might  be  quoted  in  which  the  noxious 
weed  of  heresy  has  failed  to  trans- 
plant itself  beyond  the  soil  which  gave 
it  birth.  St.  Boniface  1ms  been  the 
residence  of  a  bishop  since  1818,  and 
is  now  the  resting-pla|e  and  point  of 
departure  for  all  mlssioners  bound  for 
the  northern  deserts  of  America.  It 
was  here  that  Mgr.  Faraud  spent 
eighteen  months  studying  the  langua- 
ges of  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians. 
Lord  Bacon  says  that  <'  he  that  gocth 
into  a  strange  land  without  knowledge 
of  the  language  goeth  to  learn  and  not 
to  traveL"  This,  which  is  true  of  the 
traveller,  is  much  more  true  of  the 
missioncr,  as  Mgr.  Faraud  soon  found 
by  experience.  He  made  several 
essays  at  intercourse  with  neighboring 
tribes,  like  a  young  soldier  burning 
with  zeal  and  the  desire  to  flesh  his 
sword  in  missionary  work.  But  the 
reception  he  met  with  was  most  morti- 
fying, being  generally  told  "not  to 
think  of  teaching  men  as  long  as  he 
Bpoke  like  a  child."  He  applied  him- 
self with  renewed  energy  to  acquire 
^  native  language. 

The  dialects  of  most  of  the  tribes 

^f  the  extreme    north  of   America 

i^th  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux) 

^'^    modifications  of  two  parent  lan- 

^2^^es,  the  Montaignais  and  the  Cree. 

^y^  Qcquiriug  these  Mgr.  Faraud  was 

***'^    to  make  himself  understood  by 

^'■^cjBt  any  of  these  tribes  after  a  short 

^a£<lence    among    them.      Eighteen 

^^xxths  spent  at  St  Boniface  served 

^  *^  novitiate  for  his  missionary  work, 

~^^e  end  of  which  time  he  received 

^^^-^IB  to  start,  early  in  the  following 

moTith,  for  Isle  de  h.  Crosse,  a  fort 

^^      the    Beaver    river,    about    850 

leases  to  the  N.W.  of  St.  Boniface. 

Oa  his  way  thither  he  was  the  guest 

oC  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 


Company,  at  Norway  House,  where 
he  was  most  hospitably  entertained. 
Mgr.  Faraud  bears  witness  to  the  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  spirit  in  which  the 
authorities  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  government  officials 
in  Canada,  render  every  aid  and  en- 
couragement in  their  poweif  to  the 
Catholic  mlssioners  ;  and  he  quotes  a 
speech  made  to  him  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head  (then  Governor  of  Canada) 
showing  the  high  estimation,  and  even 
favor,  in  which  the  Catholic  mlssioners 
arc  held  by  them.  Whatever  perma- 
nence and  stability  our  missions  possess 
in  these  vast  deserts  is  owing  to  the 
protection  and  kind  assistance  render- 
ed to  them  by  the  British  authorities ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  this  powerful  com- 
pany of  traders  to  maintain  their  pre- 
sent friendly  relations  with  Indian 
tribes,  upon  which  their  trade  depends, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  mlssion- 
ers. 

After  five  months  spent  at  Isle  de 
la  Crosse,  and  three  years  after  his  de- 
parture from  Europe,  Mgr.  Faraud 
left  for  Atthabaska,  one  of  the  most 
northerly  establishments  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  whither  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  Indians,  spread  over  an 
immense  circuit  400  leagues  in  dia- 
meter, come  twice  in  the  year,  early 
in  spring  and  late  in  the  autumn,  to 
barter  their  furs,  the  produce  of  their 
winter  and  summer  hunting.  This 
was  his  final  destination  and  field  of 
apostolical  Ia1x)r.  It  is  often  said  that 
it  is  the  happiness  of  the  Red  Indian 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  mouey ;  and 
this,  in  a  certain  sense  is  true.  But 
money  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  precious  metals  or  bank-notes ; 
and  any  medium  of  circulation  which 
by  common  agreement  can  be  made  to 
represent  a  determined  value  becomes 
money,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  Thus 
the  market  value  of  a  beaver's  skin  in 
British 'America  varies  little,  and  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  an  American  dol- 
lar. The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  adopted  this  as  the  unit  of  their 
currency,  and  the  value  of  other  furs 
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19  reckoDed  in  relation  to  tin  a  standard. 
The  following  are  som<5  cf  the  prices 
given  to  the  Indiuna  for  the  furs  orcU- 
naril/  offered  by  thorn  for  sale : 

The  skin  of  a  black  bear  taIucs 
from  six  to  ten  beavers  ;  the  akin  of  a 
bluok  fox,  about  six  beavers  ;  the  skin 
of  a  sijvcr  fox,  aboot  five  beavers ; 
the  bkin  of  an  otter,  from  ^wo  to  three 
boavers  ;  the  skm  of  a  pecari,  from  one 
to  foar  beavers  ;  the  skin  of  a  maitin, 
fhxm  one  to  four  beavera ;  the  skin  of 
a  red  or  wliitc  fox,  about  one  beavei*, 
and  so  forth. 

Twice  in  the  year  the  steamers  and 
(Minoea  of  the  company,  laden  with 
merchandise,  work  their  way  up  the 
lakes  and  rivers  to  these  stations, 
where  the  Indians  aascrable  to  meet 
them,  and  receive  an  equivalent  for 
their  furs  in  arms,  ammunition,  articles 
for  clothing,  hardwiire,  and  trinkets. 

Two  of  our  countrymen,  Viscount 
Milton,  and  Dn  Cheadlo,  have  lately 
published  an  account  of  their  travels 
in  British  America,  of  which  we  give 
a  notice  in  another  part  of  this  num- 
ber.* The  description  they  give  of 
the  privations  tlioy  endured  and  the 
diffiiculties  they  bad  to  overcome  in 
merely  traversing  tlic  country  as  tra- 
vellers, furnished  as  they  were  with 
all  the  resources  which  wealth  could 
command,  while  it  reflects  credit  on 
their  British  pluck  and  perseverance 
in  attaining  the  object  they  had  in 
view,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  present  themselves  to  a 
miasioner  in  these  regions,  who  has  to 
take  up  his  abode  wherever  his  duty 
may  call  him,  and  without  any  means 
of  maintaining  life  beyond  those  which 
these  districts  supply.  The  object  of 
ttke&t  gentlemen  was  to  explore  a  line  of 
communication  between  Canada  and 
British  Colombia,  with  a  view  to  sug- 
gesting an  overland  route  through 
British  territory  connecting  the  Pacific 
with  the  Atlantic — a  roost  important 
project  in  a  poUtical  point  ^f  view, 
ttpon  which  the  suocesa  of  the  rising 


by  I^nd."     Bj  Vli- 
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colony  of  Columbia  appears  cv< 
to  depend,     The  territory  ail- 
ed by  the  Hudson's   Bay    ^ 
reaching  as  it  does  from  the 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  coosta 
brador  on  the  N.E*,  to  Voni 
Island  on  the  8.W.,  contains  ati 
nearly  equal  to  tliat  of  the 
Europe.  ^^_ 

Mgr.  Faraud  remained  fifteen  jtm 
at  Atthabaska.  lie  found  it  a  solitaf^ 
station-house,  in  the  midst  of  dosctli 
inhabited  by  idolatrous  saTaget  i  ikk 
now  a  fiourishing  mission,  witlij 
Christian  population  advancing' 
ilization,  the.  capital  of  the  district  U 
which  it  gives  it^  name*  and  a  ai 
of  operation  from  wliich  missis 
may  act  upon  the  whole  north  of  Brii 
America,  over  which  he  now  ha:» 
copal  jurisdicLioit.  Sudi  re«i 
may  be  supposed,  have  not 
tained  without  labor  and  01 
In  the  cominenccment  the  misskm 
beset  with  difficulties  and  diflcooflyp 
raents.  His  first  step  was  to  buH 
himself  a  house  witli  logs  of  wod4 
an  act  which  was  accepted  by  the  sat* 
ages  as  a  pledge  that  he  intended  lo 
remain  with  them»  A  savage  whoo 
he  converted  and  baptized  soon  ttftcf 
bis  arrival^  acted  as  his  s«*Tvaat  ui 
hunted  for  him ;  while  with  net*  wai 
lines  he  procured  a  supply  of  fisli  tf 
himself  when  his  servant  was  unsnofafh- 
ful  in  the  cha^e.  In  this  mannifr  he  Ar 
some  time  maintained  a  life  altemately 
resembling  that  of  Robinson  Ctumf^ 
and  St*  Paul  He  soon  made  a 
conversions  in  his  neighborl 
in  the  second  year,  witJi  the 
catechumens,  built  a  wooden 
ninety  feet  long  by  thirty 
was  now  able,  when  the  tnbei 
bled  in  the  spring  and  aatuauu 
converse  with  ihera*  and  preach 
them.  They  invited  hbn  to  risit  thi 
in  their  own  countries,  often  mi 
hundreds  of  miles  dbtant  i  and  ihe*^ 
visits  involved  long  and  pefibuAJ*"^ 
neys,  in  which  he  -  *  •'  •  •  va 
perished*  Intlie  i- 
building  a  In:  u,  m"v: 

by  a  steeple,  i  h  he  tmnf 
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beUf  which  he  procured  from 
3  through  the  agents  of  the 
ij.  It  was  regarded  as  a  su- 
iral  phenomenon  by  the  savages 
'  the  sound  of  the  church-going 
ras  heard  for  the  first  time  to 
wer  their  primeval  forests.  As 
I  a  savage  became  his  catechu- 
B  taught  him  to  read,  at  the  same 
lat  he  instructed  him  in  religion, 
il  was  gradually  cultivated,  crops 
eared,  and  cows  and  sheep  in- 
^  In  the  tenth  year  a  second 
was  sent  to  his  aid,  who  was 
»  carry  on  his  work  for  liim  at 
rhile  he  was  absent  on  distant 

IS. 

re  are  thirteen  distinct  tribes  in- 
g  British  America,  and  Mgr. 
1  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  dis- 
s  characteristics  of  each.  But 
iral  idea  of  these  savages  may 
ly  arrived  at.  Most  of  us  are 
r  with  the  lively  descriptions  of 
man  in  the  attractive  novels  of 
enimore  Cooper;  and,  though 
ries  are  fiction,  these  portraits 
Indians  are  drawn  to  the  life. 
Lve  most  of  us  been  struck  by 
Acitumity,  their  profound  dis- 
[ion,  the  perseverance  with 
they  follow  up  their  plans  of 
e,  the  pride  which  prevents 
from  betraying  the  least  cu- 
,  the  stoical  courage  with  which 
rave  their  enemies  in  the  midst 
most  horrible  sufferings,  their 
I,  their  cruelty,  the  extraordin- 
)ennes8  and  subtlety  of  their 
The  Indian  savage  is  pro- 
f  selfish  ;  gratitude  and  sympa- 
'  others  do  not  seem  to  enter  into 
mposition  of  his  nature.  The 
tubbom  fortitude  with  which  he 
s  flufiering  seems  to  render  him 
rent  to  it  in  others.  Intellect- 
le  is  slow  in  his  power  of  con- 
I  and  process  of  reasoning,  but 
)wed  with  a  marvellous  power 
iory  and  refiection.  He  has  a 
Inency  of  speech,  which  often 
>  real  eloquence ;  and  there  is  a 
r  nd  maturity  in  his  actions 
ii  flie  fruit  of  meditation  and 


thought.  Cases  of  apostasy  in  reli- 
gion are  very  rare  among  the  Indians. 
A  savage  visited  Mgr.  Faraud  soon 
af\er  his  arrival  at  Atthabaska.  He 
had  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  where  his  tribe  dwelt,  a  dis- 
tance of  above  six  hundred  miles,  and 
asked  some  questions  on  religious  sub- 
jects. After  listening  to  the  priest's 
instruction  on  a  few  fundamental 
truths,  "  I  shall  come  to  you  again,** 
he  said,  <<  when  you  can  talk  like  a 
man  ;  at  present  you  talk  like  a  child.** 
Three  years  afkerward  he  kept  his  pro- 
mise ;  and  immediately  on  arriving  he 
presented  himself  to  the  priest,  and  pla- 
ced himself  under  instruction.  On  leav- 
ing afler  the  first  instruction,  he  assem- 
bled a  number  of  heathen  savages,  at  a 
short  distance  in  the  forest,  and  preadK^ 
ed  to  them  for  several  hours.  This 
contmued  for  many  weeks.  In  the 
morning  he  came  for  instruction ;  in 
the  afternoon  he  preached  the  truths 
he  had  learned  in  the  morning  to  his 
countrymen.  Mgr.  Faraud  had  the 
curiosity  to  assist  unseen  at  one  of 
these  sermons,  and  was  surprised  to 
hear  his  own  instruction  repeated  Vith 
wonderful  accuracy  and  in  most  elo- 
quent language.  In  this  way  a  great 
number  of  conversions  were  made ; 
and  the  insyructions  given  to  one  were 
faithfully  communicated  to  the  rest  by 
this  zealous  savage.  The  name  of 
this  savage  was  D6negonu8yd.  When 
the  time  arrived  for  his  tribe  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  the  priest  pro- 
posed that  he  should  receive  baptism. 
"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  done  nothing 
as  yet  for  Almighty  God.  In  a  year 
you  shall  sec  me  here  agiun,  and  pre- 
pared for  baptism.'*  Punctual  to 
his  promise,  he  returned  the  following 
spring.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  con- 
verted the  greater  portion  of  his  tribe ; 
he  had  taught  them  to  recite  the  pray- 
ers the  priest  had  taught  him ;  and  he 
brought  the  confessions  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  had  died  in  the  mean  time 
among  his  own  people,  which  he  had 
received  on  their  death-beds,  and  which 
his  wonderful  memonr  enabled  him 
now  to  repeat  word  for  word  to  the 
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priest,  begging  htm  to  giTe  them  abso- 
lution. Denegonuaye  was  now  told  to 
prepare  for  baptism  ;  but  he  again  in- 
aietcdon  prelimimiries.  First,  that  be 
was  to  tidtc  the  name  of  Peter,  and  wait 
to  receive  bis  baptism  on  St.  Peter's 
daj — "  Because,"  he  faid,  **  St,  Peter 
holds  the  kejs  of  heaven,  imd  is  more 
likely  to  open  to  one  who  bears  his 
name  and  is  baptized  on  bia  feast  ;**  se- 
condly, that  be  was  to  be  allowed  to 
fast  before  his  baptitim  forty  days  and 
nights,  as  our  Blessed  Lord  did.  On 
the  vigil  of  St.  Peter's  day  he  was  so 
weak  that  he  walked  with  diliVeulty  to 
tha  church ;  but  on  thefeiist,  bLfore  day* 
break,  he  knocked  loudly  at  the  priest'd 
door  and  demanded  haptbm.  He  was 
told  to  wait  till  the  mass  was  fin ished- 
When  mass  wfis  over,  the  priest  was 
about  to  preach  to  the  people ;  but 
Denegonusyo  stood  up  and  cried  out, 
"It  is  St,  Peter's  day  j  baptize  rae/' 
The  priest  calmed  llie  murmurs  whit'li 
arose  from  the  congregation  at  this  in- 
terruption, and  the  eyes  of  all  were 
suddenly  drawn  to  the  figure  of  this 
wild  neophyte  of  the  woods  standing 
before  the  altar  to  receive  the  waters 
of  regeneration.  A  ray  of  light  seemed 
to  play  round  his  head  and  rest  upon 
him,  as  though  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
impatient  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this 
new  temple. 

Cases  are  not  mifi"equcnt  of  "  half- 
caste"  Indians  reared  in  the  woods  as 
savages  claiming  baptism  iVom  the 
priest  as  their  **  birthright/*  They 
have  never  met  a  priest  before,  nor 
ever  seen  their  Catholic  parent.  They 
arc  not  Christiaus,  and  do  not  know 
even  the  most  elementary  doctrines  of 
the  church.  Yet  they  have  this  strange 
faith  (as  they  say  **  by  inheritance") 
through  some  mysterious  transmission 
of  which  God  alone  knows  the  secret. 
One  of  tlicso  **  half-castes"  met  Mgr. 
Faraud  one  day  as  he  was  travelling 
through  the  foi-eet,  and  asked  him  to 
baptize  him .  **  I  have  the  faith  of  my 
father,**  he  said,  "  and  demand  my 
birthright."  Then,  inviting  him  to  his 
bouse,  he  added ;  **  My  wife  also  de- 
sires baptism."    The  priest  accompa- 


nied him  to  his  hunttng4od[^ 

{) re  sen  ted  to  his  wife,  a  yaatig 
ady  of  some  twenty  years, 
a  veritable  Amazon,   a  perfect 
of  symmetry   of  form    and   feioiaiM 
grace  ;  there  was  a  savage  at^|e6(y  ia 
her  gestures   and   gait;    fijie  irs^  i 
mighty  huntr«iss,   tamed    tlic   wSdii 
steeds,  and  was  Himcd  far  and 
for  her  prowess    with  th<j   bow 
spear.     She   welcomed   Uie 
with  courtesy,  and  immcdiatel 
sen  ted  him  with  a  basket  full 
tongues  of  elks  which   had  boeti  ftf 
spoil  of  her  bow  in  the  chaso  of  tk 
pix'vious  day.    But  as  soon  ai  ik 
learned  the  errand  on  which  he  liij 
come,  her  manner  changed  to  profoond 
reverence,  and,  throwing  herself  oabv 
kuees  with  hands  cbsped   in  the  ilti* 
tude  of  prayer,  she  asked   I' 
crucifix,  **  to  help  me  in  uiv 
she   baid.       The  Indians  d'j 
Her  hu.sbund  did  not  know  ^ 
of  the    creed.       Who   taught    her  u» 
pray  ? — to  venerate  a  pries. t  ? — toadon 
tJie  mystery  of  the  cro^  ? — to  d»i» 
baptism,  and  yearn  for  udmissioo  to 
the  unity  of  God's  church  ? 

The  three  principal  difUeulttes  in  tb 
missioner's  work   among  tlie  liMliafii 
are  to  "stamp  out"  (to  usi*  n  — -r,*K. 
invented  phrase)  the  intluetM 
native  magicians,  and  the  prucnn-^  «• 
polygamy  and  cannibalism — ^thooghM^ 
veral  of  the  tribes  are  free  from  tin 
last-named  vice.     The   nuigiciaa,  SJ 
we  might  expect^  is  always  pbttiof  W> 
counteract   his   advancci*    and   to  r^* 
venge  tliem  when  suecessfuL     WbfO^ 
a  man  has  been  i>ossessed  of  hatfa^s 
do3sen  wives,  and  jwrhups  aj»  vet 
realized  to  himself  tlie  Chni»tiaiii 
of  iixarriage,  it  is  a  coowide ruble 
fice  to  part  with  all  but  one,  and 
times  perplexing  to  decide  whi^ 
will  retain  and  which  ho  will  part 
Then  the  ladles  themselvi^  1»^ 
ue  rally  a  good  deal  to  say  upoQ 
question,  and  combiiiatk>cis  aw  ■ 
consequence,  which  artj  odoii  v&j9t^ 
nous  and  ofiener  still  verv  ladicmiV 

At  Fort  Fm     • 
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reoeption  from  the  neighboring 
of  Indians ;  and  as  the  greater 
A'  them  embraced  Christianitj, 

himself  to  work  in  instructing 
He  explained  to  them  that 
ian  marriage  was  a  free  act,  and 
never  be  valid  where  it  was 
Isory,  and  that  in  this  respect 
ife  was  as  independent  as  the 
id.  This  was  quite  a  new  doc- 
9  the  savages,  with  whom  it  was 
'eterate  custom  to  obtain  their 
either  by  force  or  by  purchasmg 
ix»n  their  parents.  The  doctrine, 
er,  was  eagerly  received  by  the 
I,  who  felt  themselves  raised  by 
|ual  rights  with  their  husbands. 
ten  were  then  instructed  that  the 
ian  religion  did  not  permit  poly- 

and  that  as  many  of  them  as 
>re  than  one  wife  must  make  up 
linds  which  of  them  they  would 

and  then  part  with  the  rest.  It 
be  difficult  to  explain  the  reason 
arriage,  which  is  a  serious  and 

contract,  and  which  in  mystical 
ation  ranks  first  among  the  sa- 
lts, is  the  subject  of  jests,  and 
es  laughter  in  all  parts  of  the 
The  savages  were  no  excep- 

•  this  rule ;  and  while  they  set 
Ives  to  obey  the  commands  of 
arch,  they  made  their  doing  so 
asion  of  much  merriment  The 
Dg  mommg  a  crowd  of  them 
upon  the  priest,  each  of  whom 
t  the  wife  with  whom  he  in- 
to be  indissolubly  united.  After 
ortation,  which  dwelt  upon  the 
institution,  sacramental  nature, 
itual  obligations  of  matrimony, 
)uple  was  called  up  to  the  priest 
beir  names  had  been  written 
n  the  register.  The  first  couple 
«sented  themselves  were  "  To- 
ri" and  «  Ethikkan.**  "Toquei- 
said  the  priest,  *'  will  you  take 
an  to  be  your  lawful  wife  ?" 

*  was  the  answer.  ^  Ethikkan, 
)n  take  Toqueiyazi  to  be  your 

husband?'  "No,"  said  the 
*<  00  no  account"  Then  tum- 
the  bridegroom,  who  shared  the 
1  astonlflhmftnt  of  all  present, 


she  continued,  <^You  took  me  away 
by  force ;  you  came  to  our  tent  and 
tore  me  away  from  my  aged  father ; 
you  dragged  me  into  the  forests,  and 
there  I  became  your  slave  as  well  as 
your  wife,  because  I  believed  that 
you  had  a  right  to  make  yourself  my 
master:  but  now  the  priest  himself 
has  declared  that  God  has  given  the 
same  liberty  to  the  woman  as  to  the 
man.  I  choose  to  enjoy  that  liberty, 
and  I  will  not  marry  you."  Great 
was  the  sensation  produced  by  this 
startling  announcement.  A  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place.  The  men  beheld 
the  social  order  which  had  hitherto  ob- 
tained in  their  tribe  suddenly  over- 
thrown.  The  women  trembled  for  the 
consequences  which  this  daring  act 
might  bring  upon  them.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  issue  was  doubtful ;  but  the 
women,  who  always  get  the  last  word 
in  a  discussion,  in  this  case  got  the  first 
also  ;  they  cried  out  that  Ethikkan  was 
a  courageous  woman,  who  had  boldly 
carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Christ- 
ian roligion  regardless  of  human  re* 
spect ;  and  what  she  had  done  was  in 
fact  so  clearly  in  accordance  with 
what  the  priest  had  taught,  that  the 
men  at  length  acquiesced,  and  the 
"  rights  of  woman"  were  thenceforward 
recognized  and  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Slave  Lake. 

In  one  of  his  winter  journeys  through 
the  snow,  attended  by  a  party  of  In- 
dians and  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  Mgr. 
Faraud  was  arrested  by  a  low  moan- 
ing sound  which  proceeded  from  a  lit- 
tle girl  lying  under  a  hollow  tree  cov- 
ered with  icicles.  Her  hands  and  feet 
were  already  frostbitten,  but  she  was 
still  sufficiently  conscious  to  tell  him 
that  her  parents  had  letl  her  there  to 
die.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  the 
savages  to  make  away  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  burden  to  them.  The  priest 
put  the  child  on  the  sledge  carried 
her  home,  and,  with  proper  treatment, 
care,  and  food,  she  recovered.  She 
was  instructed  and  baptized,  receiving 
the  name  of  Mary.  This  child  be- 
came the  priest's  ooosolation  and  joy, 
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ft  irisible  angel  in  his  bouse,  gay  and 
happy,  and  a  source  of  happiness  and 
ediRcatian  to  others.  She  was  one  of 
those  chosen  souls  on  whom  God 
show  em  his  choicest  &^ors,  and  whom 
he  calb  to  a  close  familiarity  with 
himdelf.  But  after  a  time  the  priest 
was  obh'ged  to  leave  on  a  distant  mis- 
sion, having  been  called  to  spend  the 
winter  with  a  tribe  who  wished  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  at  a  distance  of  sereral 
hundreds  of  miles.  What  waa  to  be 
done  with  ^lary?  To  accompany 
him  was  impossible— to  remain  b4> 
hind  waa  to  starve-  There  was  at 
that  time,  among  hia  savage  catechu- 
mcnSf  an  old  man  and  his  wife  whose 
baptism  he  had  deferred  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  They 
had  no  children  of  their  own;  they 
would  take  charge  of  ^lary,  and 
bring  her  safe  biick  to  "  the  man  of 
prayer"  in  the  spring-  Bitter  waa 
the  parting  between  little  Mary  and 
the  priest;  but  there  was  the  hope 
of  an  early  meeting  in  the  following 
spring.  The  spring  came,  and  the 
priest  returned  i  but  the  old  eavagea 
and  Mary  came  not.  For  weeks  the 
priest  expected  them,  and  then  start- 
ed to  seek  their  dwelling,  about  fif- 
ty miles  distant  from  hid  own.  He 
found  their  house  empty ^  and  (be  man 
could  nowhere  be  discovered.  But  in 
searching  for  him  through  the  forest, 


ha  deAcried  an  old  woiimui 
fuel  It  vfm  his  wife.  Wbcns 
Mary?  The  old  woman  made  cfi* 
sive  replies  until  the  slenuic^  of  tie 
priest's  manner  terrified  her  into  ooi^ 
fession.  ^*The  wmter  had  boca  i^ 
vere*' — '^  they  had  run  fthort  of  ft^ 
visions"  —  **  and  —  and — **  m  •boi^ 
thei/  fiad  eottn  her* 

But  if  the  dilEcaldes, 
ments,  and  sufferings  of  tina  i 
in  these  American  deserts  are  greiCi 
requiring  in  him  great  virtue  aad  tt 
apostohc  spirit,  his  conaolalioat  uv 
great  also.  The  grace  of  G<jd  is  li- 
ways  given  in  propcirtion  to  hb  leh 
vants'  need;  and  in  thin  virgia  imA 
where  spurious  forms  of  Chrtttiiai^ 
are  as  yet  unknown^  the  (  " 
duces  are  at  time  astoondunfl 
missioner  is  alternately  teii 
elation  and  despair.  He  nsi] 
to  use  tlie  words  of  the  Af>o»tIe| ' 
to  be  brought  low,  and  how  to  ab 
Monseigneur  Faraud  had  now  retunwi 
to  his  diocese  to  iM?ap  tiie  harvest  of  tk 
good  seed  which  he  has  eown^  and  t» 
curry  a  Christian  clYiHaaiioa  to  lit 
savages  of  the  exUreme  oorih  of  j 
ica*  Ho  has  lefl  hia  Tolasie 
him  to  invtta  oar  prayers  for  hii  fH- 
cess,  and  to  remind  tho»e  gesiiMi 
soula  who  are  inspired  to  uodefliiBi 
the  work  of  evangeU^ng  the  bea^lia 
that  in  his  portion  of  the  Lord*a  fiiU 
'^  the  harvest  i^  great  and  the  labof«i 
few/' 


MTSCELLAKY. 


The  Zodl&^ieal  Ponition  of  iTu  J}od&, — 
At  a  iiiectiiig  of  the  Zoulogica!  Society  on 
the  9th  of  January  \ml^  Professor  Owen 
rcjid  a  paper  on  the  osteology  of  tho  Dodo, 
Uie  great  extinct  bird  of  the  Mauritius. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  bird 
has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
from  time  to  time  a;*  to  its  true  aflBnitiejL 
When  Professor  Owen  was  Curator  of 
tlM&  R4>vai  College  of  Surgeons ^  Mu^eam, 
h«  ola»:icd  the  l>odo  along  with  the  Kap* 


torial  birds.  This  arrangement  I 
production  of  the  huge  volame  of  Mi** 
iStrickland  and  MdviUe,  in  whidi  it«i 
very  ably  denionsti'ated  that  ih©  UW  li** 
longs  to  tho  Columhm  *  :  ?^l^ 

It  is  highly  creditable  t  •  ^ 


valion,  he  has  !  t)0  tbc  i4fir)<*f 

ago  expressed  L^  _„ , — IriHa.  Tbifl 
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which  Professor  0wen*8  paper 
oonsisted  of  about  one  hundred 
Niea  belonging  to  various  parts 
Dion,  which  had  been  recentir 
bf  Mr.  George  Clark,  of  Mahe- 
lUus,  in  an  alluvial  deposit  in 
.  After  an  exhaustive  exami- 
hese  remains,  which  embraced 
ry  part  of  the  skeleton,  Pro- 
in  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
ithoritios  had  been  correct  in 
le  dodo  to  the  Columbine  order, 
)ns  presented,  though  consid- 
Ing  mainly  such  as  might  bo 
y  the  adaptation  of  the  dodo  to 
il  life,  and  different  food  and 
^apular  Science  Snieio, 

hrax. — A  lake  about  two  miles 
ierenco,  from  which  borax  is 
I  extremely  pure  condition  and 
ge  quantity,  has  recently  been 

in  California.  The  borax 
ti  ose  has  been  procured  by 

boracic  acid,  procured  from 
vith  soda.     It  is  used  in  large 

in  England,  the  potteries  of 
re  alone  consuming  more  than 
annually. 

the  Temperature  of  Metals. — 
;  meeting  of  the  Chemical  So- 
iris,  Dr.  Phipson  called  atten- 
e  sudden  fall  of  temperature 
urs  when  certain  metals  are 
)ther  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
0  atmosphere.  The  most  ex- 
f  descent  of  temperature  oo- 
207  parts  of  lead,  118  of  tin, 
authy  and  1,617  of  mercury  are 


alloyed  together.  The  external  temper- 
ature being  at  +  170*  centigrade  at  the 
time  of  the  mixture,  the  thermometer  in- 
stantly falls  to —  10**  below  zero.  Even 
when  these  proportions  arc  not  taken 
with  absolute  rigor,  the  cold  produced 
is  such  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  immediately  condensed  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  metallic 
mixture  is  made.  The  presence  of  lead 
in  the  alloy  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in- 
dispensable as  that  of  bismuth.  Dr. 
Phipson  explains  this  fact  by  assuming 
that  the  cola  is  produced  by  the  liquefac- 
tion at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air  ci  such  dense  metals  as  bismuth,  etc., 
la  their  contact  with  the  mercury. 

Greel  and  Egyptian  Inecriptione. — ^The 
discovery  of  a  stone  bearing  a  Greek  in- 
scription with  equivalent  Eeyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, by  Messrs.  Lepsius,  Reinisch, 
Rosier,  and  Weidenbach,  four  German 
explorers,  at  Sane,  the  former  Tanis,  the 
chief  scene  of  the  grand  architectural  un- 
dertakings of  Ramescs  the  Second,  is  an 
important  event  for  students  of  Eg^tolo- 
gy.  The  Greek  inscription  consists  of 
seventh-six  lines,  in  the  most  perfect  pre- 
servation, dating  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Energetes  I.  (238  b.c.)  The  stone  & 
twenty-two  centimetres  high,  and  seven- 
ty-eight centimetres  wide,  and  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  inscriptions.  The 
nnders  devoted  two  days  to  copying  the 
inscriptions,  taking  three  photographs  of 
the  stone,  and  securing  impressions  of 
the  hieroglyphics.  Etyptologists  are 
therefore  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
the  production  of  these  facsimiles  and 
photographs. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SA :  comprising  Reviews, 
i,  and  Essays,  on  Uistorical, 
ical,  and  Miscellaneous  Sub- 
By  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D., 
hop  of  Baltimore.  Fourth 
2  vols.  8va  Pp.  807.  Balti- 
Fohn  Murphy  &  Co.     1866. 

rk  has  attained  a  well  deserved 
in  the  Catholic  community: 
ull  with  pleasure  this  new  and 


enlarged  edition  of  it  Dr.  Spalding  has 
obtained  the  first  place  amoncst  the  few 
of  our  popular  writers ;  and  by  his  con- 
tributions to  Catholic  literature  will  leave 
after  him  evidences  of  a  "ffood  fight " 
for  the  truth  and  faith  of  Christ  The 
Miscellanea  is  a  book  for  the  times,  such 
as  the  Church  always  needs,  and  of 
which  in  later  years  we  have  sadly  felt 
the  want  The  prolific  Anti-catholic 
press  has  ddaged  the  oountry  with  pub- 
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itcattons  of  ftll  sizes  and  of  evciy  chu- 
fiicter,  unfair  in  their  sUiteraents  of  owv 
doctrino  and  practice^  and  but  too  oflon 
marked  hy  bitter  invective  and  \nirnl 
misreppescjUation,  The  prejudices  thus 
engendered  and  deepen etl  must  be  quick- 
ly and  pointedly  met  before  the  ptiison 
has  had  time  to  t>prend.  We  inubt  not 
be  content  \xith  a  passive  confidence  in 
the  inherent  strength  of  truth.  In  tho 
long  run  truth  will  prevail,  ^'g  know ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  tnith  should 
not  Also  prevail  in  tho  ^hort  run.  Our 
American  style  of  making  a  mentjit 
meal  is  not  very  far  different  from  that 
of  our  physical  meal.  We  read  as  fast 
us  we  eat,  and  arc  not  over  dainty.  It 
is  perfectly  marvellous  what  hashes  of 
JUcrary  refuse  your  anti-churchy  anti- 
papal^  and  liberal  (sic)  caterer  has  the 
impudence  to  5et  before  a  people  hun- 
gering after  righteousness  and  truth ; 
and  it  iiJ  equally  marvellous  that  these 
samo  people  so  hastily  gulp  down  tiic 
newly  spiced  dii^h,  without  cviticing  any 
auBpicion  of  their  having  once  or  twice 
bcforo  Hecn  and  rejected  tho  sanio  well- 
picked  bones  and  unsavory  morselsi. 

Experience  proves  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  American  mind  good 
solid  foodj  cooked  a  h\  hhte^  and  served 
with  few  accompaniments.  They  are 
not  partial  to  long  introductory  soup8, 
and  totally  disregard  all  &iile-dlsh  re- 
ferences and  quotations.  Comparisons 
aside,  w©  need  quick  and  popular  an- 
swers to  these  popular  and  hasty  accusa- 
tions. The  ditflculty  wc  experience  is 
in  tho  fact  that  the  books,  paniph- 
lets,  and  tracts  which  disseminate  error, 
contatn  such  a  mass  of  illogical  reason* 
ing,  and  are  based  upon  so  many  con- 
tradictory principles,  that  to  answer 
them  all  fuJIy  and  logically  would  re- 
quire fL&  many  octavos  as  Ihcy  possess 
pages.  To  give  a  fair,  un sophistical, 
and  popular  response  to  the  questions 
of  the  day,  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
forma  we  have  mentioned,  requires  no 
little  critical  skill,  and  real  literary 
|enioa.  In  tho  perusal  of  the  work  be- 
ibre  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
admiro  these  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  Ilis  trenchant  blows 
decapitate  at  once  a  host  of  hydra- 
beaded  errors,  and  he  displays  a  bappv 
^ulty  of  marking  and  dealing  with 
those  particular  fioints  which  would  be 
noticeable  ones  for  the  reader  of  the 
productions  which  coino  under  the  judg- 
ment of  his  pen.      Wo  Lave  cause  to 


congratulate  ouraelTca  that  we  liafd 
him  a  ponular  writer  for  the  Am^ 
people.     An  American   himself,  he  i 
derstiinds  his   countrx  r 
their  meiitsi^  and  is  r  to  liar 

iatlings.     It   is   truo   w^     iuin    tn   tlaN 
pages  many  qualifications  of  the  luet^ 
of  Protestant  antagonists  and  of  ~^ 
testant  movcrncnLs  geiit'mlly  whieJil 
wish  might  bo  read  oulv   fiv   !h(i«a| 
whom  they  apply;   f.t 
reader  will  not  fail  to  > 
were  called  forth  by  the  tcmf>i 
times   in  which   the:se  dtlfcrcnfe 
were  written.     The  author  bin 
serves  in   his  nrcface   to   thia 
**  As  some  of  them  were  writt 
back  as  twenty  years,  it  \^   hn|1 
to  suppose  that  they  oc 
more  spirit  and  heat  i 
tho   cooler   temper   antl    ninr 
advancing   years  would  fully 
And  he  very  justly  adds;    *'  Wli 
free  to  make  this  nckuowlcdgmt 
tice  to  i|]y  own  convictions  and  i 
rcquircji  mo   to  state,  Lliat  tu  rc| 
the  facts  alleged,  I  Ij.uc  ondiir 
tract)  or  oven  mut 
that  in  tho  tone  i\ 
even  npw  bcheve  tliat  I  set  dowi 
in  malice,  or  with  any  other  thi 
good  inteJt  of  conrecling  error  and  ^ 
tablishing  truth,  without  assuming  liie 
aggressive  except  for  the  sake  of  wW 
1  believed  to  be  the  legitimate  defence  rf 
the  Church  of  God.'* 

What  the  learned  writer  here  hioUi 
wo  feel  to  bo  his  own  |     '^ 
tions  at  the  present  dA\ 
of  wiilch  the  aspect  of 
is  now  successfully  bcii  n  h<s» 

and  in  Europe,  also  p;,..^.,   „.*t  it  i* 
better  to  convince  and  to  teach,  thao  ^ 
silence.      Wo  are    not,   however,  ill** 
gcthcr  averse  to  sharp  reproof  or  put^ 
natured    ridicule    where    it    ia  well  J^ 
served.     Fools  are  to  be  answered,  M^ 
the  Holy  Scripture,  according  to  tbij 
folly ;  and  fools  not  unfrequently  atfiK^ 
tho   truth   and  do  a  deal  of  fni«<'lurf' 
When  a  writer  or  p 
to  talk  nonsense,  ro 

prejudices  or  the  fciirhs  ol  the  ignffr^*^ 
it  becomes  nin^essary  to  exHibil  Mil  Irf* 
character  and  mottves,  Calm  aadi^ 
impassioned  argument  is  thrown  aaif 
upon  him,  and  is  looked  opoii  hif  ^ 
unthinking  masses  ;ls  a  conlwacia  ^ 
weakness.  Few  instances^  if  asy,  *? 
be  shown  where  a  Catholic  pcv^ 
writer  has  treated  ao  boaoratlei 
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L  discourtesy :  and  we  venture 
t  the  scathing  criticisms  which 
found  in  the  work  before  us 
\y  merited,  and  on  the  whole 
>  judged  by  the  dispassionate 

lition  contains  upward  of  one 
lud  sixty  pages  of  new  matter, 
Interest  with  that  of  the  fore- 
ions. 

e  it  our  humble  and  earnest 
ition,  heartily  wishing  that  it 
widely  circulated  and  read; 
y  assured  as  we  are  that  it 
ood,  and  advance  the  cause  of 


rmr,  its  Influence  on  Civiliza- 
d  its  Relation  to  Naturc*s  Re- 
the  "Harmonial"  or  Univer- 
osophy.  A  Lecture.  By  Caleb 
5ks.  New- York:  W.  White 
1866. 

pitj  Mr.  Caleb  S.  Weeks  was 
earlier  I  The  whole  world  has 
ling  for  nineteen  centuries  after 
Mtjne,"  and  his  "religious  sys- 
>n  it  might  have  been  running 
ter  Weeks,  and  his  shallow 
tic  humanitarian  philosophy  I 
vs  f  Beading  effusions  of  this 
re  reminded  of  Beppolo*s  Fan- 


"  Whai  iiH  tbat  boUs  wltbln  me  f 
hroes  of  naioeni  genius ;  or  the  itrilb 
mmortal  Uioughto  to  flnd  a  Teot : 
Hnd?"  • 

r  THE  Holt  Childhood  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Holt  Ceuld- 
;c.    1866. 

I  in  receipt  of  the  above  in 
id  in  English,  together  with 
rculars  and  pictures  illustrat- 
commending  the  extensive  and 
work  of  charity,  called  **  The 
dhood.*'  It  was  founded  by 
p  of  Nancy  in  France,  the  Rt 
in^anson:  and  its  object  is 
'  to  rescue  the  abandoned 
f  the  Chinese,  baptize  them, 
ite  them  as  Christians.  Chi- 
its  have  irresponsible  control 
fe  and  death  of  their  children, 
9  the  crime,  of  infanticide  is 
non  amongst  them,  and  that 
t  revoltioff  forms,  the  heartless 
x>wning  them,  leaving  them  to 
posore^  and  even  to  be  eaten 


alive  by  dogs  and  swine.  The  poor  will 
sell  their  young  children  for  a  paltry 
sum,  apparently  without  much  regret 
It  was  impossible  that  Catholic  charity 
should  forever  pass  by  unnoticed  such  a 
plague-spot  upon  humanity.  Wherever 
humanity  suffers,  she  knows  how  to  in- 
spire devoted  souls  with  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  alleviation  of  its  misery.  Found- 
ed only  since  1848,  the  association  of 
the  Holy  Childhood  has  rescued  and 
baptized  three  millions  of  these  children. 
The  report  for  this  year  gives  the  number 
of  those  under  education  at  twenty-three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen. 
Such  a  noble  work,  so  truly  Catholic  in 
its  spirit,  needs  no  commendation  of 
ours.  We  are  sure  that  all  Catholio 
children,  who  are  the  ones  particularly 
invited  to  be  members  of  it,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  its  support,  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  prayers  and  offerings  for 
its  success.  Catholic  charity  effects 
great  things  with  little  means.  The 
entire  annual  expenditures  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  with 
which  we  hope  our  readers  are  well  ac- 
quainted, did  not  amount,  a  few  years 
since,  to  more  than  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Society  of  the  Holy  Child- 
hood asks  for  a  contribution  of  only  one 
cent  a  month  from  each  of  its  members, 
and  requires  each  one  to  say  daily  a 
Hail  Mary  and  an  invocation  to  the  child 
Jesus,  to  have  pity  upon  all  poor  pagan 
children. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  look- 
ing over  the  number  of  the  annals  sent 
us,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  certain  Reli- 
gious Orders  singled  out  by  name  as  not 
yet  having  made  this  enterprise  a  part  of 
their  work.  Those  holy  and  devoted  men 
need  no  stimulation  of  this  kind  to  do 
all  that  comes  within  their  sphere  for 
God's  greater  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind :  and  one  does  not  like  one*s 
name  called  out  as  a  delinquent  by  him 
who  solicits,  but  has  not  yet  obtained 
our  name  for  his  subscription-list  It  is, 
to  say  the  least,  injudicious;  but  we 
hope  that  the  well-known  zeal  and  ar- 
dent charity  of  the  Directors  of  this 
pious  work  will  be  sufficient  apology  for 
the  incautious  remark. 

A  Briev  Biographical  Dictionabt. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hole,  B.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections by  William  A.  Wheeler,  M.  A., 
assistant  editor  of  Webster's  Diction- 
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HT)'',    author    of   **  A    Dictionaty    of 
Noted  Names  of  FicUon,"  etc.     12mo, 

►  pp.  458,    New-York :  Hard  k  Hough- 

f  ton.     1860. 

Wo  have  her©  a  most  convenient  little 
rolumc  for  reference,  and  one  that  la 
alsw  pretty  accurate  and  complete.  It 
merely  gives  the  name  of  the  person, 
his  country,  profession,  date  of  birth 
and  death.  The  Ammcan  editor  has 
done  his  work  well,  as  well  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, humanly  Fpcakingr,  to  compile  such 
a  work ;  but  he  certainly  should  have 
added  the  name  of  l>r.  J,  V.  Huntington 
to  the  Appendix,  which  contains  the 
nnmes  of  those  omitted  by  Mr.  Hole» 
He  has  placed  namcf^  there  that  are  not 
half  «o  weH  kn^wn  <n  men  of  letters  as 
that  of  the  nted  Dr.  Hunting- 

ton.    Wo  111  lal  mention  of  his 

name,  as  the  A  marl  can  e<litor  of  this  use- 
ful liiilobook  irt  the  author  of  "A  Dic- 
tionary of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction," 
and  must  have  read  of  the  author  of 
**Alban,''  *^The  Forest,"  "Rosemary^' 
"  Pretty  Plate,"  ''  niondo  and  Brunette," 
etc*,  etc,  Thero  may  be  other  omis$;ion9, 
but  this  author  being  one  of  the  most 
profotncnt  of  our  deceased  American 
Oatholie  writers,  there  can  be  no  good 
cxcoM  for  thd  axdosioa  of  his  name. 

Detotion  to  Ttre  Btcssn)  Vumtu*  Mart 
t^  NoHTiJ  AMiratcji.  By  the  Rer. 
XaTicr  D--  '-^  Mv  lood.  With  a  Me- 
moir of  ^  by  the  Most  Rct. 

John  B,  1 -♦.D.^  Archbishop  of 

^|}iiicinnati.  8to,  pp,  467.  Virtu©  Jb 
■Ycrston,  New- York. 

Few^  Americana  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  religious  history  of  their  own 
oountr}-.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  in  the 
religious  history  of  any  nation  we  find  a 
nrrtlation  of  life  no  less  interesting,  and 
Cwr  more  important  than  the  detail  of  \%& 
political  fortunes.  Indeed,  we  beJievethat 
ill  '  ~  'ten  so  as  to  exclude  the  men- 

t:  ^ion  and  its  intluence  upon 

tile  i.'v-***  vharactcr,  civilization,  and  the 
natiooal  peculiarities  of  a  people,  would 
be  as  incomplete  as  it  would  be  unintel* 
ligible.  Americans  are  erlucated  to  be- 
licTc  that  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Meadco,  has  beon  a  Protestant 
cottatrj  from  the  start ;  thai  its  rtllgioiis 
activity  haa  been  pinrdj  fti»li«teiil; 
Ibai  Catbdjcitj  haa  been  cfaid|f  hiUbtrto 
a  work  coafipcd  tolbe  ffpritml  miaiiifin 
I  of  fon^  pritsla  to  m  teilfii  In- 


migrant  popnlation ;  and  lio  is  ntrprW 
to  learn  *>"+  +^"'  '^'^'^v  tniasiofjafy  wwi 
done  on  vrortby  of  weaiJ 

onthepn^  FT  ts  wbfllYy  Ckll^ 

oUc.  And  we  renture  to  affirm  thai  tk 
only  picture  of  the  religion  of  AmerioL 
cither  of  its  early  or  lU  later  daji^  wNiA 
will  be  looked  upon  by  fotort  gftMrV' 
tions  with  pleasure  and  pride,  wil  Iff 
that  which  the  Tatholic  Churdi  ] 
in  the  apostoHc  labors  of  h<jr 
rie%  throngh  which  tho  iATa^  liidltai 
becomes  the  docile  Chris tSa«i ;  tht  nA 
uneducated  masses,  whetb«*  v^ltt  or 
black,  are  guided,  instniciMs  ifld  aared; 
the  truth  and  grace  of  the  ho}y  hMh  b 
preached  in  hardship,  toil«  priTalioii^  p0^ 
socution,  and  d^Atk  It  is  Into  tlMI  ifai 
book  before  us  treata  of  fvti|sio«  in  Aav* 
iea  with  only  the  derotion  wemA  mr 
Blessed  Lady  as  its  partMHilar  iLiMI* 
but  it  necessarily  offcm  us  a  vjaw  of  fbc 
progress  of  the  Catholic  reUgioo  id  cfwy 
part  of  the  continent  It  is  writtn  ia 
a  most  charming  Mylf^  rtploto  will^ 
graphical  ImarkedlhrM^ 

out  by  1 ;  husiaatic  loyj^ 

to  the  faiiii  so  cn:imcleristtcof  tiMgiftii 
and  lamented  author.  Thcro  b  tto  yti^ 
lion  of  the  work  wc  ha^o  read  witli  fP^t$^ 
or  interest  tlian  that  which  lOamiai 
the  conversion  and  religious  tifo  of  Ifti 


■X 


of  the  Catholic  missionanp-  than 
played  by  those  dcyoted  pdeila,  wbt 
came  to  this  country  bttminr  with  tht 
desire  to  win  its  sarage  abodgflkfia  Co  tht 
faith  of  Christ  Let  ua  gino  m  UUIe  at- 
tract; 


«il» 


^  For  thirty  yearn  now  ba» 
tian  fiAsle  direlt  in  the  fent^ 
wild^  red  childrca  Wie  lore  of  God  M^Mm, 
He  18  bttmed  Irj  aim  aod  taaae^  1^  aW 
until  be  is  aimoat  aa  red  as  fall  paiwlMHi/ 


The  hiigijagpi  of  the  AhcBaki  ud 
the  Aigooqaia  and  Ililnoiiii  ara  mom  I 
to  him  thaa  the  toogoe  la  which  hii  tmt^ 
taogbt  him  the  Af e  JUtia,  Tb«  bolt  if 
Norrit^wodL  contjua  hxi  p«o|»le ;  tha  &m 
Kemiebee  floirs  rri/Ur  paat  hia  dwdl&iK  li 
tba  am     Therm  he  iMui  MU  a  cbwdb- 


tioo.  At  any  tale,  the  ait] 
he  has  gaih«vad  a  aloca  of  m^im  «ai  ^^ 
blcs,  atha  aad  oahacitoid  ficiiia  iv  lk»*> 
nity  of  iha  holy  inwa.  Ba  baa  mkm 
abov  as  anaT  aa  fbr1|f  lafiaa  bo|v  ia  Ih9«^ 

dnrck,  di«i«  are  two  abqA 
to  ihaAi^ 


Ihm  PMkatimu. 
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vlicn  tfM  brmTH  wn  wont  to  make  a  ihort 
ratowt  bilbro  they  itart  to  tnp  and  hunt ; 
the  other  on  the  path  to  the  ooltiTated  hmda, 
where  prajera  are  olliBrad  when  they  go  to 
plant  or  gather  in  the  harrest  The  one  is 
dedicated  to  the  guardian  angei  of  the  tribe, 
the  other  to  our  most  holy  mother,  Mary  Im- 
naonlatflk  To  adorn  this  Utter  is  the  espe- 
cial emwJation  of  Uie  women.  Whatever 
Hmj  hare  of  jewels,  of  silk  stuff  from  the 
'  snents,  or  delicate  embroidery  of  porcu- 
(|aUl,  or  richly  tinted  moose-hair,  is 
I  here;  and  from  amidst  their  offerings 
rises,  wldte  and  fair,  the  statue  of  the  Vb- 
gin ;  and  her  sweet  &ce  looks  down  benig- 
naatlj  upon  her  swarthy  children,  kneeling 
before  her  to  recite  their  rosaries.  One 
beantifbl  inanimate  ministrant  to  6od*s  wor- 
ship they  have  in  i^undance — flight  from  wax 
candleB.  ThewazisnotpredselyopM  opium, 
but  it  is  a  nearer  approach  to  it  than  you  find 
m  richer  and  less  excusable  places.  It  is 
wax  from  tho  berry  of  the  laurels,  which 
cover  the  hUls  of  Maine.  And  to  the  chapd 
erery  night  and  morning  come  all  the  Indian 
Christians.  At  morning  they  make  their 
prayer  in  common,  and  assist  at  mass,  chant- 
ing; in  their  own  dialect,  hymns  written  for 
that  purpose  by  their  pastor.  Then  they  go 
to  thdr  employment  for  the  day ;  he  to  his 
continuous,  orderly,  and  ceaseless  labor.  The 
morning  Is  f^ven  up  to  visitors,  who  come  to 
their  gMd  &ther  with  their  sorrows  and  dis- 
qoietudeB ;  to  ask  his  relief  agunst  some 
little  IqjustiGe  of  their  fdlows ;  his  advice  on 
their  marriage  or  other  prqjects.,  lie  con- 
soles this  one,  instructs  that,  reestablishes 
peace  in  disunited  fiimilies,  calms  troubled 
consciences,  administers  gentlo  rebuke,  or 
gives  encouragement  to  the  timid.  The  ahei^ 
noon  belongs  to  the  sick,  who  are  visited  in 
their  own  c^ins.  If  there  be  a  council,  the 
black-robe  must  come  to  invoke  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  their  deliberations ;  if  a  feast,  ho  must  bo 
present  to  bless  the  viands  and  to  check  all 
approaches  to  disorder.  And  always  in  tho 
afternoon,  old  and  young,  warrior  and  gray- 
haired  squaw.  Christian  and  catechumen,  as- 
semble for  the  catechism.  When  the  sun 
declines  westward,  and  the  shadows  creep 
over  the  village,  they  seek  tlie  chapel  for  the 
poblio  prayer,  and  to  sing  a  hymn  to  St. 
Jiary.  Then  each  to  his  own  home ;  but  be- 
fofe  bed-time,  neighbors  gather  again,  in  the 
house  of  one  of  them,  and  in  antiphonal 
dioirs  they  wmg  their  beads,  and  with  an- 
other hymn  they  separate  for  sleep." 

The  work  docs  not  need  any  com- 
mendation at  our  hands ;  it  will  assuredly 
become  popular  wherever  it  is  intro- 
duced, whether  it  be  into  tho  libraries  of 
coUegea  or  literary  associations,  or  into 
the  fiunily  circle. 

Lmt  AXD  CAMPAiQirs  OP  Lbut.-Gehuul 


U.  S.  Graht,  from  his  Boyhood  to  the 
Surrender  of  General  Leo  ;  including 
an  accurate  account  of  Shcrman^s  great 
march  from  Chattanooga  to  Washing- 
ton, and  tho  final  official  Reports  of 
Sheridan,  Meado,  Sherman,  and  Grant ; 
with  portraits  on  steel  of  Stanton, 
Grant  and  his  Generals,  and  other 
illustrations.  By  Rer.  P.  G.  Ilcadley, 
author  of  Life  of  Napoleon,  Life  of  Jo- 
sephine, etc,  etc  8vo,  pp.  720.  New 
York:  Derby  &  Miller  Publishing  Go. 
1666. 

Tho  titlo  of  this  work  is  sufficiently 
ambitious  to  justify  tho  expectation  that 
it  is  really  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
national  historical  literature.  Such  is, 
however,  not  tho  case.  The  only  valua- 
ble portions  of  tho  book  are  the  reports 
of  different  commanding  generals,  which 
arc  appended.  Tho  style  is  of  the  in- 
flated, mock-heroic  order,  of  which  we 
have  had  a  surfeit^  especially  since  the 
commencement  of  tho  late  war.  The 
descriptions  of  battles  remind  us  of  a 
certain  class  of  cheap  battle  pictures,  in 
which  smoke,  artillery  horses,  and  men 
are  arranged  and  rearranged  to  suit  any 
desired  emergency.  One  is  left  in  doubt 
in  reading  the  account  of  the  famous 
cliargo  on  tho  lefl  at  Fort  Donelson, 
whether  C.  F.  Smith  or  Morgan  L.  Smith 
was  the  officer  in  command.  Morgan  L. 
Smith  was  a  bravo  and  valuable  officer, 
but  the  decisive  cliargo  in  question  was 
led  by  G.  F.  Smith,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  brilliant  military 
exploits  of  tho  war.  We  cannot  pro- 
tend to  wade  through  all  tho  crudities, 
platitudes,  and  mistakes  of  this  bulky 
volume,  manufactured  to  order,  not  writ- 
ten. There  is  one  glaring  blunder  or 
intentional  perversion,  in  the  desire  to 
please  every  body,  which  all  cannot  paA 
over.  Tho  relief  of  Major-General  Mo- 
Clcrnand  in  front  of  Vicksburg  is  made 
to  appear  to  be  a  reluctant  act  on  the 
part  of  General  Grant  Mr.  Iloadloy 
represents  General  Grant  as  complying 
with  an  urgent  military  necessity,  at  the 
cost  of  his  friend.  This  is  all  sheer 
nonsense.  There  was  and  could  be  no 
friendship  between  Grant  and  McCler- 
nand.  One  might  as  well  expect  fellow- 
ship between  light  and  darkness.  There 
was  a  military  necessity  to  remove  Mc- 
Clcmand,  for  every  day  that  ho  com- 
manded a  corps  imperilled  the  safety  of 
the  whole  army.  Sherman  and  McPher- 
son  united  in  demanding  his  removaly 
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and  General  Grant  chose  the  right  mo- 
ment to  relieve  him- when  he  ha<i  demon- 
strated his  incapacity,  or  worse,  to  the 
mind  of  every  soldier  on  the  field,  and 
ruined  forever  the  false  popularity  he 
had  acquired  as  a  politician  of  tho  low- 
est grade.  Mr.  lleadlcy  makes  an  un- 
successful effort  to  gloze  over  Genei*al 
Wallace's  unaccountable  delay  in  com- 
ing up  to  the  field  of  Shiloh.  In  fact, 
he  deals  in  indiscriminate  praise  for  an 
obvious  reason,  and  like  all  such  people 
is  certain  to  get  very  little  himself  from 
his  critics.  The  book  no  doubt  sells, 
and  will  probably  Ktimuhitc  a  desire  to 
read  the  authentic  histories  which  will 
in  due  season  appear,  and  of  which  Wm. 
Swin ton's  History  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  (not  without  its  faults)  is  a 
specimen.  AVo  expect  a  first-class  scien- 
tific History  of  the  War.  Major-General 
Schofield  is  tho  man  to  write  it,  when 
Uio  proper  time  arrives. 

POETIIY,  LVKICAL,  XaKRATTVR,  AND  Sa- 
TIKICAI.,  OP  TUK  ("fVIl.   WaR.       Sclcctcd 

and  edited  hy  Kichard  Grant    Wiiite. 
12mo,  pp.  XU,      American  News  Co. 

Mr.  "While's  preface  to  this  volume  of 
selected  poetry  is  the  best  criticism 
which  the  hook  could  have,  and  is  an 
exhaustive  and  elegant  essay.  It  is  a 
remarkably  complete  collection  of  the 
pieces  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  progri'ss  of  the  war.  Tho 
value  of  such  a  work  is  in  its  complete- 
ness less  tlian  in  the  merits  of  the  com- 
positions selected.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  anollier  edition,  containing  some 
whirh  have  been  overlook cjI  (>r  omitted. 
The  value  of  surh  a  collection  increases 
with  time,  and  it  will  be  eagi-rly  sou^iit 
for  and  highly  prized  when  the  hateful, 
painful,  and  commonplace  features  of 
the  struggle  have  sofloned  into  the  ele- 
ments of  pleasing  reminiscence  and  ro- 
mance, anfl  become  the  incentives  to 
heroism  and  patriotism  to  unborn  chil- 
dren. 

A  Text  Book  ox  PnrsioLor.v.  For  tho 
use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  being  an 
Abridgement  of  the  author's  larger 
work  on  Human  Physiology.  By  John 
William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  author 
of  A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology, 
and  A  History  of  the  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Europe,  etc  12 mo,  pp. 
876«    Uarpcr  &  Brothers,     1866. 


A  Text  Book  ox  CnEUSTKr.  Tor 
use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By! 
ry  Draper,  M,D.,  Professor  Adjan 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  i 
irnivcrsiiy  of  Ne^  York.  ISdh 
507.     Harper  &  Brothers.    1866 

The  Drapers,  father  and  sons,  yi 
the  rare  example  in  this  materialist 
and  most  materialistic  city,  of  a  ^ 
family  devoted  to  literary  and  sci< 
pursuits,  and  working  in  that  hv 
which  the  sincere  and  loyal  pars 
science  is  sure  to  produce.  Alt! 
wo  have  had  occasion  to  differ  witl 
fessor  Draper  in  his  philosophia 
some  of  his  political  deductions,  i 
mire  his  intellect  and  attainment; 
in  the  purely  scientific  order  coi 
him  entitled  to  the  highest  conside 
and  respect  Ho  is  a  close  studer 
an  original  observer,  and  we  belicr 
ardently  and  faithfully  devoted  t 
ascertainment  of  exact  scientific  tn 

His  sons  are  men  of  great  pn 
and  have  already  done  more  in  their 
lives  in  the  respective  departments c 
ural  science  than  many  of  twice  thei 

Catholicity  courts  scientific  inve 
tion  and  verification  in  every  depart 
of  inquir}',  and  delights  tohonoral 
who  devote  their  lives  to  these  « 
nying  labors.  There  is,  .so  to  spe 
sanctity  of  science.  Science  ineri 
tends  towani  religion,  and  is  the 
powerful  safeguard  of  society  and 
zation  next  to  religion. 

The  two  manuals  whose  titles  ar 
en  above  are  excellent  of  their  kind 
we  cordially  recommcud  them  fa 
schools  and  colleges. 

BOOKS  RECEXTED. 

Prom  D.  Appurnnr  k  Ca,  New-Tort.  Th«  * 
CycliipH*tlla  and  ReKftter  of  ImporUal  Ev 
tli«  Veur  l^fiTi.    Svn,  pp.  8S0. 

From  limp  A  II(icoim>si,  New-Tort.  Rerololi 
Reconstrucliiin.  Two  Lerlare*  deliTcnd 
Law  School  of  IlarrAnl  Collefw.  tn  Juav; 
ami  January,  1866,  by  Joet  Parker.  Sn 
phlft,  i>p.  89.  Sl)akevpeare*f  DeUnwItaii 
•anity,  InibeHIlty,  and  Suicide.  By  A.' 
InpK,  M.D.,  Aulstant  PliyilcUn  Suit  I 
ARylam,  UUca.  N.  Y.  ISmo,  pp.  fM.  P 
or  Country  Life.    Py  Alice  Gary.    Iteo.  I 

From  D.  A  J.  S4dli>r  4b  Co.,  New-VoriL  Ph 
19,  anil  M  of  D*Artaad*f  Utc*  of  the  hifi 
V.il.  II.  of  Calholtc  Anecdotea. 

From  P.  O'SuKA.  New- York.  Not.  M,  ff7.  IB. 
31,  3i,  and  88  of  Darrmi*!  Ublorj  of  tto  C 
Church. 

From  A.  D.  P.  RAVDOtni,  Nev-Torfc.  Ito  1 
La  (laraye.    By  tho  Hon.  ICriL  Mortoa. 

pp.  ll.lc 

From  J.  J.  O^GonoB  k  On.,  Kawaik,  K.  X 
and  Mary.  A  Catholic  hymn-book.  • 
from  Tarfooi  Mureei,  and  arrmnfid  tor  tti 
the  children  of  8L  Patrick*!  OrthiiiiBl,  B 
N.  J,    ISmo,  ppb  Ttf|  ptftr. 
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V. 

kTfOX  OF  TniC  SUPERNATURAL  OR-. 
ITS  RKLATIOM  TO  THE  PRIMITITK 
XABOX. 

easoQ  in  apprehending  the 
B  is  advertised  at  the  same 
he  existence  of  the  supcr- 
;.  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
3  the  sense  in  which  this  hit- 
9  used.  It  is  evident  that  it 
sd  only  in  a  relative  and  not 
solute  sense.  That  which 
s\y  without  the  domain  of 
igible  is  absolutely  unintclli- 
Uierefore  a  non-entity.  The 
lligible  must  therefore  be 
:  which  is  intelligible  to  God, 
the  range  either  of  all  crca- 
1,  or  of  human  reason  in  its 
>ndition.  It  will  sufEce  for 
at  to  consider  it  under  tlic 
«ory. 

»8on  undoubtedly  appre- 
its  intcUigible  object  the  ex- 
'  something  which  is  above 
of  human  intelligence  in  its 
ftte.  The  intimate  nature  of 
did  spiritual  substances  is  in- 
isible.  Much  more,  the  in- 
ure or  eetenoe  of  the  infinite 
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divine  being.  All  science  begins  from 
and  conducts  to  the  incomprehensible. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  satisfy  himself 
of  this  may  peruse  the  first  few  chapters 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Principles 
of  Philosophy.**  That  portion  of  the 
first  article  of  the  creed  which  reason 
can  demonstrate;  namely,  the  being 
of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  in 
which  is  included  also  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  moral 
obligation  ;  advertises  therefore,  of  an 
infinite  sphere  of  truth  which  is  above 
our  comprehension.  The  natural  sug- 
gests the  supernatural,  in  which  it  has 
its  first  and  final  cause,  its  origin  and 
ultimate  end.  The  knowledge  of  the 
natural,  therefore,  gives  us  a  kind  of 
negative  knowledge  of  the  super-natu- 
ral, by  advertising  us  of  its  own  in- 
completeness, and  of  the  want  of  any 
principle  of  self-origination  or  meta- 
physical finality  in  itself.  A  system 
of  pure  naturalism  which  represents 
the  idea  of  reason  under  a  form  which 
satisfies  completely  the  intelligonoo 
without  introducing  the  supernatu- 
ral, is  impossible.  What  is  nature, 
and  what  do  we  mean  by  the  natu- 
ral? Nature  is  simply  the  aggregate 
of  finite  entities,  and  the  natiind  is 
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what  may  bo  predicated  of  these  enti- 
ties. A  system  of  pure  naturalism 
would  therefore  give  a  complete  ac- 
count of  tliis  aggregate  of  finite  enti- 
ties, without  going  beyond  the  entities 
tliemselves,  that  is,  without  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  space,  time,  the  finite 
and  the  contingenL  Such  a  system 
is  not  only  incui)able  of  rational  de- 
monstration, but  utterly  unthinkable. 
For,  when  the  mind  has  gone  to  its 
utmost  length  in  denying  or  exclud- 
ing every  positive  allirmation  of  any- 
thing except  niiturc,  there  remains  al- 
M'ays  the  abyss  of  the  unknown  from 
which  nature  came  and  to  which  it 
tends,  even  though  the  unknown  may 
be  declared  to  be  unknowable.  Thi)s;3 
who  deny  the  super-iutelligiblo  and 
the  supernatural,  therefore,  are  mero 
sceptics,  and  cannot  construct  a  ]>hi- 
losophy.  Those  who  affiim  a  Firs: 
Cause,  in  which  second  causes  ami 
their  effects  are  intelligible,  affirm  thi; 
supcTnatunil.  For  the  first  and  ab- 
solute Cause  cannot  be  included  uudtrr 
the  same  generic  term  with  the  sec- 
ond causes  and  finite  forces  of  nature. 
The  more  pence  I  ly  and  clearly  they  • 
evolve  the  full  theistic  conception  of 
pure  reason,  the  more  distinctly  do 
they  ailirm  the  supernatural,  because 
the  idea  of  God  as  the  infinite^  intel- 
ligible object  of  his  own  infinite  in- 
telligence is  proportionately  explicat- 
ed and  apprehended.  It  is  explicated 
and  apprehended  by  means  of  analo- 
gies derived  from  finite  objects,  but 
tliese  analogies  suggest  that  there  is 
an  infinite  something  behind  them 
which  they  represent.  By  these  an- 
alogies we  learn  in  a  measure  the 
meaning  of  the  alFinnation  Ut  Deus 
sit.  A\'o  do  not  learn  Quid  sit  Deus, 
but  still  wo  cannot  help  asking  the 
question.  "What  is  God.  whjxt  is  his 
esseiure  ?  We  know  that  he  is  the  ad- 
equate object  of  his  own  intelligence 
and  will,  and  therefore  we  cannot  help 
asking  the  question  what  is  that  ob- 
ject, what  does  God  see  and  love  in 
himself,  in  what  does  his  most  pure 
and  infinite  act  consist,  what  is  his 
beatitude?     Our  reason  is  advertised 


of  an  infinite  truth,  reality,  or 
which  it  cannot  comprehend,  d 
of  the  super-intelligible.  Thofi 
base  their  philosophy  on  pure  d 
or  a  modified  ratioiialistic  Chrifti 
arc  therefore  entirely  mistaken 
they  profess  to  be  anti-fiupenis 
ists,  and  to  draw  a  distin^AlT  m 
lino  between  themselves  and  thi 
cmaturalists.  The  distinction  ii 
between  more  or  less  consistent 
ernaturalists.  Those  who  are  I 
remotest  point  from  the  Catholie 
see  that  those  who  are  a  little  n 
have  no  tenable  standi ng-pomt; 
these  see  it  of  those  who  aren 
than  tliey  arc,  and  so  on,  not 
come  to  the  Anglicans  and  the  ( 
tals.  But  the  extremists  themi 
have  no  better  standing-point 
the  intermediaries,  and  in  their 
tic  conception  have  admitted  a  | 
pie  from  which  they  can  be  i 
by  irresistible  and  invincible  Ip 
llie  Catholic  Church.  For  the  pi 
wo  merely  aim  to  show  tluit  th* 
compelled  to  admit  the  su{)cni 
when  they  affirm  God  as  the  fir 
final  cause  of  the  world.  In  affi 
this,  they  affirm  that  nature  I 
origin  and  final  reason  in  the 
natural,  or  in  an  infinite  object 
itself,  which  liuman  reason  « 
comprehend.  That  is,  they  affin 
cr-inteUigible  and  super-natural 
tiuns,  of  man  and  the  universe, 
relations  must  be  regulated  ni 
justed  by  some  law.  This  law  i 
er  the  simple  continuity  of  the  < 
al  creative  ac»t  which  explicates 
through  con-creative  second  can 
time  and  space,  or  it  is  this,  n 
addition  to  this,  an  imme<liate  i 
the  Creator  completuig  his  ori 
creative  act  by  subsequent  acts 
equal  or  superior  order,  which  c 
with  the  first  towanls  the  final 
of  the  creation.  Whoever  taki! 
first  horn  of  this  dilemma  is  a 
naturalist  in  the  only  sense  o 
wonl  which  is  intelligible.  Th 
while  he  is  a  supematuralist,  in ' 
taining  that  nature  has  its  first 
final  cause  in  the  supematnzn], 
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I  is  a  naturelist  in  maintain- 
man  has  no  other  tendency 
lai  eaose  except  that  given  in 
ive  act  that  is  essential  to  na- 
1  no  other  mode  prescribed 
ning  to  his  final  cause  than 
cation  of  this  natural  tenden- 
ding  to  natural  law.  Conse- 
leason  is  sufficient,  without 
a;  the  wiU^  without  grace; 
',  without  the  incarnation  ;  so- 
the  race  organized  under  law, 
he  church.  It  is  precisely  in 
k1  of  treating  this  thesis  of  nat- 
lat  the  divarication  takes  place 
lie  great  schools  of  Catholic 
and  between  the  various  sjs- 
^hilosophy,  whether  orthodox 
dox,  which  profess  to  base 
»  on  the  Christian  iQea,  or 
emselves  with  it.  It  is  not 
ind  the  clue  which  will  lead 

through  this  labyrinth  and 
us  from  deviating  either  to 
land  or  to  the  left,  by  denying 

on  the  one  hand  to  the  nat- 
r  conceding  too  much  to  them 
her.  Nevertheless  it  ia  ne- 
3  search  for  it,  or  to  give  up 

to  didcuss  the  question  b^ 
od  to  prove  from  principles 

by  nature  and  reason  the 
of  accepting  a  supernatural 
I. 

Qe  thesis  of  pure  naturalism 
ilism  is,  that  Grod  in  educa- 
uman  race  for  the  destiny  in 
?hich  he  ci^eaced  it,  merely 
>  tluU  which  is  contained  in 
virtue  of  the  original  crea- 
ithout  any  subsequent  inter- 
*the  divine,  creative  power, 
ops  nature  by  natural  laws 
one  invariable  mode.  The 
miverse  evolves  by  a  rigid 
the  force  of  all  the  second 
ich  it  contains.  The  ration- 
9  governed  by  the  same  law, 
so  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
lie  intellectual  and  spiritual 
of  the  human  race  devel- 
Dg  except  natural  reason, 
lainral,  spiritual  capacity  of 
BeasoQ  extends  its  con- 


quests by  a  continual  progress  in  the 
super-intelligible  realm,  reducing  it  to 
the  intelligible,  and  eternally  approadi- 
ing  to  the  comprehension  of  the  infi- 
nite and  absolute  truth.  The  spirit- 
ual capacity  advances  constantly  in 
the  supernatural  realm,  reducing  it  to 
the  natural,  and  eternally  approach- 
ing the  infinite  and  absolute  good  or 
being.  All  nature,  all  creation,  is  on 
the  march,  and  its  momentum  is  the 
impulsive  force  given  it  by  the  crea- 
tive impact  that  launched  it  into  exis- 
tence and  activity. 

Planting  themselves  on  this  thesis, 
its  advocates  profess  to  have  an  d  pri- 
ori  principle  by  which  they  prove  the 
all-sufficiency  of  nature  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  own  destiny,  and  reject  as 
an  unnecessary  or  even  inconceivable 
intrusion,  the  affirmation  of  another 
divine  creative  act,  giving  a  new  inv- 
pact  to  nature,  superadding  a  new 
force  to  natural  law,  subordinating  the 
physical  universe   to  a   higher  end, 
implanting  a  superior  principle  of  in- 
telligence and  will  in  the  human  soul, 
and  giving  to  the  race  a  destinaticm 
above  that  to  which  it  tends  by  its 
own  proper  momentum.     They  refuse 
to  entertain  the  question  of  a  super- 
natural order,  or  an  order  which  edu- 
cates the  race  according  to  a  law  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  evolution  of  the 
mere  forces  of  nature ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal,  they  logically 
refuse  to  entertain  the  question  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  disclosing  this 
order,  and  of  a  supernatural  religioQ 
in  which  the  doctrines,  laws,  institu- 
tions, forces  and  instruments  of  this 
order  are  organized,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  human  race  into  itself. 
This  is  the  last  fortress  into  which 
heterodox  philosophy  has  fled.     The 
open  plains  are  no  longer  tenable. 
The  only  conflict  of  magnitude  now 
raging  in  Christendom  is  between  the 
champions  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
the  tenants  of  this  stronghold.    It  is  a 
great  advantage  for  the  cause  of  truth 
that  it  is  so.     The  controversy  is  sim- 
plified, the  issues  are  deai'lv  marked, 
the  opportunity  k  fi^yoraUe  fiv  «a 
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urilmpcdcd  and  decisiTe  colligion  be- 
tween ihn  forces  of  faith  and  un- 
boltef,  rind  the  triumph  of  faith  will 
open  the  way  for  Christianity  to  gain 
a  new  and  mighty  sway  over  the 
mind,  the  heart,  and  tho  life  of  the 
civiHzed  world.  This  stronghold  is 
no  more  tenable  than  any  of  the  others 
which  have  been  saceessively  occu- 
pied and  abandoned.  Ita  tenants 
have  gained  only  a  momentary  advan- 
tftgo  by  retreating  \m  it.  They  escape 
OG^iD  of  the  ineonsistenciea  of  other 
parties  and  evade  the  Catholic  argu- 
ments levelled  against  these  inconsis- 
tencicfl.  But  they  can  be  driven  by 
the  irresLsLible  force  of  reason  from 
their  position,  and  made  to  draw  the 
Catholic  conclusion  from  their  own 
ppnmiaea. 

Wc  do  not  say  this  in  a  boastful 
ipirit,  or  as  vaunting  our  own  ability 
to  effect  A  logical  demolition  of  ration- 
alism. Kather,  we  desire  to  oxprcjis 
our  confiden(*e  that  the  reason  of  its 
advocates  themselves  will  drive  them 
out  of  it,  and  that  the  common  judgment 
of  an  age  more  enlightened  than  the 
present  will  demolish  it.  It  is  our 
opuiJon,  formed  after  hearing  the  lan- 
guage used  by  a  great  numln^r  of 
men  of  all  parties,  and  reading  a  s till 
greater  number  of  tlieir  published  ut- 
terances, Lliat  the  most  enUglitened  in- 
telligence of  this  age  in  Protestant 
Christendom  has  reached  two  conclu- 
atone ;  the  first  is,  tliat  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  true  and  genuine  church 
of  Christianity;  and  the  second,  that 
it  b  necessary  to  have  a  positive  re- 
ligioa  which  will  embody  the  same 
ide4i  thai  produced  Christianity.  The 
combination  and  evolution  of  these 
two  intellectual  convictions  promise 
to  result  in  a  return  to  Catholicism, 
And  there  are  to  bo  seen  even  already 
in  Uie  writings  of  those  who  have  given 
up  the  positive  Christianity  of  ortho- 
dox Protestantism,  indieaiions  of  the 
workings  of  a  philosophy  which  tends 
to  bring  tliem  round  to  the  positive 
aupematornl  faith  of  the  Catholic 
church*  It  is  by  these  grandi  intellec- 
tual currents  moving  the  general  mind 
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of  an  ^^,t  that  individual  mijukj 
chiefly  influenced,  m* 
thoughts  of  other  ii 
Individual  thinkers  r  •> 
more  than  to  detect  tin 
which  the  common  in; 
phere  holds  \n  solutio:  , 
other  thinkers  their  own  tbooglli, 
or  give  them  a  direction  which  "" 
help  thera  to  discover  for  theuue 
some  truth  more  integral  and  uoi| 
sal  than  they  now  possess,  Th 
fore,  while  confldlng  in  the  powQ 
the  integral  and  universal  truth 
bodied  in  the  Catholic  creed  to  bc^ 
down  all  opposition  and  vanquish  effry 
philosophy  wliich  rises  up  agatnilit* 
we  do  not  arrogate  the  ability  to  %m^ 
and  wield  this  power,  and  to  exhlbu 
the  Catholic  idea  in  its  full  evIdaK« 
as  the  integrating,  all-cmbi-acing  forp 
of  universal  truth.  It  is  proptHfil  \\\ 
an  honorable  and  conciliatory  - 
tliose  who  love  truth  and  arc  w^..  - 
invesligato  it  for  themselves, 
things  must  neccssarilv  ^  -  ••^ 
suggested  in  a  brief,  ^ 
ries  of  essay »»  which  ao  in  a  ui 
quire  minute  and  elaborate  pr'>- 
us  can  only  be  given  in  an  extcu 
work,  but  meivly  skeU:hcd  here 
the  manner  of  an  outline  eugra^j 
which  leaves  out  the  fiiliug  U|i  f  " 
ing  to  a  finished  picture. 

To  return  from  this  dtgreftston, 
have  begun  the  task  of  indicati 
that  natui^sm  or  pure  ratio 
which  affii-ms  the  the  is  tic  ooncffA* 
logically  demonstrable  by  pure  reaioa 
ran  only  integrate  itself  and  cx]iiO>i 
itself  to  a  universal  Theodicy  or^ 
trine  of  God,  in  a  supernatural  rofd 
tion. 

Ii*   the    opposite    theory 
naturalism  were  true,  ii 
itself  in  the  actual  li  t| 

man  race,  and  in  the 
its  education,     Tlic  v\ 
natural  ought  to  b I  tfii* 

tlie  consciousness  ^  iaff^J* 

the  supposition  of  tiiat  theory,  tt  ^ 
no  place  iu  the  human  miiid— «iil  ^ 
business  in  the  world.  If  uunciiftlil 
nature   and  reason  suffice  i<it 
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they  oaght  to  do  their  work 
and  do  it  so  thoronghlj  that 
ould  be  no  room  for  any  pre- 
snpematnral  revelation  to  creep 
18  hiBtory  of  mankind  ought  to 
mtinnoasy  regalar  evolution  of 
and  nature,  like  the  movements 
planets ;  the  human  race  ought 
been  conscious  of  this  law  from 
ginning,  and  never  to  have 
d  of  the  supernatural,  never  to 
ssired  it. 

^sophj  ought  to  have  been,  from 
t,  master  of  the  situation,  and  to 
omineered  over  the  whole  do- 
f  thought 

reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  Tiie 
of  the  human  race,  and  the 
vorld  of  human  thought,  is  fill- 
t  the  idea  of  the  supernatural, 
ilosophy  of  naturalism  is  either 
fication  and  re-combination  of 
\tA  learned  from  revelation,  or 
3t  against  revelation  and  an  at- 

0  dethrone  it  from  its  sway.  It 
pretence  of  being  original  and 
al,  but  always  pre-supposes  re- 

1  as  having  prior  possession, 
iting  from  time  immemorial, 
iman  nature  and  human  reason 
tainly  competent  to  fulfil  what- 
isk  God  has  assigned  them, 
ct  according  to  fixed  laws,  and 
allibly  to  the  end  for  which  they 
*eated.  The  judgments  of  hu- 
ason  and  of  the  human  race  are 
n  their  proper  sphere.  And 
re  the  judgment  of  mankind  that 
df  evolution  is  in  the  line  of  the 
itnral  is  a  valid  judgment.  Re- 
1  has  the  claim  of  prescription 
universal  tradition.  Naturalism 
!t  aside  this  claim  and  establish 
ve  claim  for  itself  based  on  de- 
ition,  before  it  has  any  right 

a  hear&g.  It  can  do  neither. 
lot  bring  any  conclusive  argu- 
^oinst  revelation,  nor  can  it  es- 
itself  on  any  basis  of  dcmon- 
which  does  not  pre-suppose  the 
u>a  of  reason  by  revelation. 
anot  conclusively  object  to  rc- 
u    The  very  prmciple  of  law, 

of  the  invanable  nezos  be- 


tween cause  and  effect,  which  is  the  ul- 
timate axiom  of  naturalism,  is  based 
on  the  perpetual  concurrence  of  the 
first  cause  with  all  secondary  causes, 
that  is,  the  perpetuity  of  the  creative 
act  by  which  God  perpetually  creates 
the  creature.  There  is  no  reason  why 
thb  creative  act  should  explicate  all 
its  effects  at  once  or  merely  conserve 
the  existences  it  has  produced,  and  not 
explicate  successively  in  space  and 
time  the  effects  of  its  creative  energy. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  creative  pow- 
er can  never  act  dbectly  in  nature  ex- 
cept at  its  origin,  and  must  aflerwank 
merely  act  through  the  medium  of  pre- 
viously created  causes  in  a  direct  line, 
is  the  sheerest  assumption.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  modem  phy- 
sical science  maintain  the  theory 
of  successive  creations.  There  may 
be  the  same  direct  intervention  of 
creative  power  in  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual world.  Miracles,  revelations,  super- 
natural interventions  for  the  regenera- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  human  race, 
are  not  improbable  on  any  a  priori 
principle.  The  artifice  by  which  the 
entire  tradition  of  the  human  race  is 
set  aside,  and  a  demand  made  to  prove 
the  3upematui*al  de  novo,  is  unwarrant- 
able and  unfair.  The  supernatural 
has  the  title  of  prescription,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  only  upon  the  par- 
ticular systems,  to  show  that  they  are 
genuine  manifestations  of  it,  and  not 
its  counterfeits.  The  existence  of  a 
reality  which  may  be  counterfeited  is 
a  fair  postulate  of  reason,  until  the  con- 
trary is  demonstrated,  and  something 
positive  of  a  prior  and  more  universal 
order  is  logically  established  from  the 
first  principles  of  reason.  We  are  not 
to  be  put  off  with  assurances  like  a 
fraudulent  debtor's  promises  of  pay- 
ment, that  our  doubts  and  uncertain- 
ties, will  be  satisfied  afUsr  two  thousand 
or  two  hundred  thousand  years.  Ex- 
clude the  supernatural,  and  natural 
reason  will  have,  and  can  have  no- 
thing in  the  future,  beyond  the  univer- 
sal data  and  principles  which  we  have 
now  and  have  had  from  the  beginning, 
with  which  to  solve  its  problema.    Tha 
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connection  between  mind  and  matter, 
tho  ongin  and  destination  of  the  soul, 
the  future  litL',  thG  state  of  other  orders 
of  intelligent  beings^  the  eondition  of 
other  worlds,  will  be  us  abstruse  and 
incapable  of  satistactory  settlement 
then  as  now.  If  we  arc  to  gain  any 
certain  knowledge  concemtng  them,  it 
must  be  in  a  supernatural  way.  Atid 
what  conclusive  reason  is  there  for  de- 
ciding that  we  may  not  ?  Who  e^n 
prove  that  ftome  of  that  infinite  truth 
which  surroundi  u*  may  not  break 
thi'ougb  the  veil,  that  some  of  the  iti- 
tclligent  spirits  of  other  aphereii  may 
not  be  scat  to  enlighten  and  instruct 

One  of  the  ablest  advocates  of 
imluralism,  Mr.  William  IL  Alger, 
has  admitted  that  it  ia  possible,  and 
oven  maintains  that  it  hus  already 
taken  piace.  In  his  erudite  work  on 
the  "  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fu- 
ture Life/'  ho  maintAlns  the  opinion 
that  Jesus  Chrldt  13  a  most  perfect  and 
oxaltcd  being,  who  was  5cnt  into  this 
world  by  God  to  teach  mankind,  who 
wrought  miracles  and  ideally  raised  hia 
body  to  life  in  attestation  of  hU  doc- 
jriDC,  althougli  he  supposes  thut  he 
_fcid  it  aside  again  when  he  left  the 
earth.  Ue  di^itinctly  asserts  the  in- 
fallibility of  Clniat  as  a  teacher,  and 
of  tlie  doctrine  which  ho  actually 
taught  with  hid  own  lipfl.  Here  u  a 
most  distinct  and  explicit  concession  of 
the  principle  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion. To  those  who  hcanl  him  he  wjw 
a  supernuturul  and  Infallible  teachcT. 
In  BO  far  as  hia  dt>etnne  id  really  ap- 
prehended it  is  for  all  generations  a 
supernatural  and  infallible  truth.  It 
has  regenerated  mankind,  and  Mr. 
Alger  belit^ve^  it  is  destined,  when  bet- 
ter understood*  to  carry  the  work  of 
regen  era  Lion  to  a  higher  point  in  the 
future.  It  ia  true,  he  does  not  acknow- 
iodge  that  the  apostles  were  infallible 
in  appreliending  and  teaching  the  doc- 
trine of  ChriaU  But  he  mu^t  admit, 
that  in  so  fiif  a§  they  have  apprehend- 


ed and  perpetnati?d  it,  and  la  so  fiirti 
he  himself  and  otiicrs  of  his  sdn^ 
now  apprehend  it  more  perl^ody  ^^ 
they  did,  they  apprelicod  supenuttnl 
truth  and  appropriate  a  finpematnfiil 
power.      Besides,  once  a  ■ 

Christ  waa  au  infalliblo  t. : ,  ,. . 

impossible  to  sho^r  why  he  ooultl  mt 
do  what  so  many  philosopher^  )«*• 
donOf  communicate  Ma  do<!triiM:'  i 
and  intelligible  terms,  so  thai  iUv  war 
stance  of  it  w*ould  bo  correctly  uaith 
stood  and  {terpctaatddt  Mi^  Frum 
Cobbe,  admitted  to  be  the  be^r  etfom* 
tor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  celehnlid 
Theodore  Parker,  in  ber  *^  Brolm 
Lights,'*   and    other  ^, 

give  to  the  doctrine  m  of 

Christ   a  power  that  i-i   t»u|j<:riiiiinifi 
and  that  denote:^  the  action  of  a  sm*^- 
human  intelligence.    Tliose  wh 
no3ticate   a  new    chureh,   n  j; 
Itgion,  a  realisation  of  ideal  hum 
on  earth,  cannot  integrate  their  ly^i- 
thesis  in  anything  except  chc  nopff* 
natural,  and   must  supfioso   ,.  ■'  • 
new  ouibur-il  of  au|jernaturttl  1 
the  germ  which  Christ  phiul«*ti  «iiiu.' 
earth,  or  the  a<lvent  of  another  %a^* 
human  Redeemer. 

Dr,  Brownson  while  yet  only  a  loist 
cendental  philosopher  oa  hiji  rooi  U 
the  Church,  exhibited  this  thvmghliatf^ 
great  power  aod  beaatjt  ia  a  Bttl* 
book  entitled  •*  New  vit-w^,^  XW 
dream  of  a  new  re<l  i  f  aii^ 

kind  in  the  order  of  t  „.,    .„i  [n 
tioa  and  iVlieity  was  neve-r 
wiih  greater  ar^rrT"'^*'*  '''^  •  ^y^^^^i-M 
partriiyed  in  mot 
least  in  the  En 
never  was  any  ili 
than    the    neces**n>    oi 
powers  for    the  actual 
this  be  witching  dream^* 

Whether  we  leek  b^ek^nrd  w  ^ 
ward,  we  confront  ihv 
pemaiuruL     This  i^  • 
its  reality.    There  are   nij  umt 
pseudo-ideas,  deceits,  or  illuficm*. ' 
which  is  uaivcr^l  is  true.     Ws  I 
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ore  onlj  to  inspect  the  idea  of 
pernatural,  to  examine  odcI  ex- 
its contents,  to  interrogate  the 
lal  belief  and  tradition  of  man- 
to  study  the  history  of  the 
ind  unfold  the  wisdom  of  the 
tSy  and  the  result  will  be 
We  shall  obtain  true  and 
inceptions  of  the  original, 
»],  eternal  idea,  in  which  all 
Jar  forms  of  science,  belief,  law, 
man  evolation  in  all  directions, 
:e  and  integrate  themselves  as 
»mplete  whole  including  all  the 
IS  of  the  universe  to  Grod,  as 
nd  Final  Cause, 
must  now  go  back  to  the  point 
we  lefl  off,  aflcr  establishing  as 
at  principle  of  all  science  and 
he  pure  thcistic  doctrine  re- 
g  the  first  and  final  cause,  or 
^n  and  end  of  all  things  in  ne- 
'  bemg,  that  is,  Grod.  We  have 
N  the  position  of  this  doctrine 
onception  of  supernatural  reve- 
ind  its  connection  with  the  other 
es  which  express  the  supematu- 
.tion  of  the  human  race  and  the 
*e  to  God. 

conception  of  the  supernatural 
lost  simple  and  universal  form, 
onception  of  somewhat  distinct 
jid  superior  \o  the  complete 
ite  of  created  forces  or  second 
In  this  sense,  it  is  identical 
te  conception  of  first  and  final 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  ex- 
e  term  Final  Cause,  which  is  not 
don  use  among  English  writers, 
nesses  the  ultimate  motive  or 
for  which  the  universe  was 
,  the  end  to  which  all  things  are 
.  When  we  say  that  God  is 
rily  the  final  cause,  as  well 
rat  cause,  of  all  existing  things, 
in  that  he  could  have  had  no 
or  end  in  creating,  extrinsic 
»wn  being.  All  that  proceeds 
Im  as  first  cause  must  return 
as  final  cause.  From  this  it 
that  the  conception  of  nature 
theistic  system  implies  the 
btaral ;  because  it  implies  a 
od  end  for  nature  above  itself. 


The  supernatural  can  only  be  denied 
by   the   atheist,  who  maintains   that 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  what  the 
Theist  calls  second  causes,  or  by  the 
Pantheist,  who  either  identifies  God 
with  nature,  or  nature  with  Grod.    A 
Theist  cannot  form  any  conception  of 
pure  natui*e  or  a  purely  natural  order, 
except  as  included  in  a  supernatural 
plan ;  because  his  natural  order  origi- 
nates in  a  cause  and  tends  toward  an 
end  above  and  beyond  itself,  and  is 
not  therefore  its  own  adequate  reason. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  reason,  by 
virtue  of  its  original  intuition  of  the 
infinite,  is  advertised  of  something  in- 
finitely beyond'  all  finite  comprehen- 
sion.    By  apprehending  its  own  limi- 
tation, and  the  finite,  relative,  con- 
tingent existence  of  all  things  which 
are,  it  is  advertised  of  an  infinite  un- 
known, and  thus  has  a  negative  know- 
ledge  of  tlie  supcmaturaL     By  the 
light  of  the  creative  act  in  itself  and 
in    the  universe,  it    apprehends  the 
being    of  God   as    reflected    in    his 
works  and  made  intelligible  by  the 
similitude    of   created    existences    to 
the     Creator.      It    apprehends    that 
there    is    an    infinite    being,    whose 
created  similitude  is  in  itself  and  all 
things ;  a  primal  uncreated  light,  the 
cause  of  the  reflected  light  in  which 
nature  is  intelligible.      Therefore  it 
apprehends  the  supernatural.     But  it 
does  not    directly  and    immediately 
perceive  what  this  infinite  being  or 
uncreated  light  is,  and  cannot  do  sa 
That  is,  by  explicating  its  own  primi- 
tive idea,  and  bringing  it  more  and 
clearly  into  the  reflective  conscious- 
ness, and  by  learning  more  and  more 
of  the  universe  of  created  existences,  it 
may  go  on  indefinitely,  apprehending 
God  by  the  refiected  light  of  simili- 
tudes, "per  speculum,  in  €m%gmate  f* 
but  it  must  progress  always  in  the 
same  line:   it  has  no  tendency  toward 
an  immediate  vision  of  Grod  as  he  is 
intelligible  in  his  own  essence  and  by 
uncreated   light.     Therefore,  it  hsLS 
only  a  negative  and  not  a  positive  ap- 
prehension of  the  supematuraL    God 
dwells  in  a  light  inaccessible  to  created 
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intoIKgencef  na  such.  Tbert*  is  au  in- 
finite abyss  between  liira  and  all  fin- 
ite peftBon,  which  cannot  b©  crossed 
by  any  movement  of  reason,  however 
acccleraled  or  prolonged.  Therefore, 
atthou^b  there  is  no  Bcienee  or  philos€>- 
phy  possible  which  does  not  proceed 
from  ihc  affirmation  of  the  Bnpernatu- 
ml,  thai  is,  of  the  infinite  first  and  final 
cause  of  nature,  yet  it  is  not  properly 
called  supenjatural  science  bo  long  as 
It  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  llmt 
knowledge  of  causes  above  nature 
which  18  gained  only  through  nattiro. 
ItA  domain  is  restricted  to  that  intelli- 
gibUity  which  God  has  given  to  second 
Clauses  and  created  existences,  and 
which  only  reflects  himself  indirectly. 
Therefore,  theologians  usually  call  it 
natanil  knowledge,  and  in  its  highest 
form  natural  theology,  as  being  limited 
within  the  liounds  above  described* 
They  call  dial  the  natum!  *vrder  in 
which  the  mind  is  limited  to  tlio  ex- 
plication of  that  capacity  of  apprehend- 
ing God,  or  of  that  intuitive  idea  of 
Qod,  which  constitutes  it  rational, 
and  13  therefore  limited  to  a  relation 
to  Gt)d  corres[x»nding  to  the  mode  of 
apprehending  him*  The  term  super- 
natural is  restricted  to  an  order  in 
which  God  reveals  to  the  human 
mind  the  posi^iblUty  of  apprehending 
him  by  the  uncreated  light  in  which 
he  is  intelligible  to  himself,  and  earn- 
ing into  a  relation  to  him  corresj:K>nding 
therewith  ;  giving  at  the  same  time 
an  elevation  to  the  power  of  intelli- 
gence and  volition  which  enables  it  to 
n?ali«e  that  posaibihly.  This  eleva- 
tion includes  the  disclosure  of  Irutiis 
not  discoverable  otherwise,  m  wt-ll  as 
the  faculty  of  apprehending  them  in 
such  a  vivid  manner  that  they  can 
have  an  cflicaciuus  notion  on  the  will, 
and  give  it  a  BUpernatural  direction. 

Jn  this  sense,  rationalists  have  no 
conception  of  the  supernaturaL  None 
have  it,  except  Catholics,  or  those  who 
liare  retained  it  from  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. When  wo  ascribe  to  rationalists 
a  recognition  of  ih^  supemataral,  we 
merely  intend  to  say  that  they  reoog- 
nisa  in  part  that  immediatd  mterl^ 


cuoe  of  God  to  instruct  ouuikind  i 
lead  It  to  its  destiny^  which  u  rrji 
and  ultimately,  althougli  not  in 
apprehension,  directed  to  ihd 
tioa  of  man  to  a  S[)bere  abote 
which  is  naturally  possible-  "^ 
fare  they  cannot  objcxit  to  rereh 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  an 
fei'cnee  with  the  course  of  nature  OtrJ 
in  harmony  with  it,  and  cannot  wak^ 
an  a  priori  principle  by  virtoeof  irlndl 
they  can  prejudge  and  corMlemn  the 
contents  of  revcUtioiu  But  we  h 
not  mean  to  say  that  tJiey  ^os&m 
the  concxsption  of  that  whicis  oooitir 
tutes  the  supematuralncss  of  the  rcf^- 
lation,  in  the  scientitie  sense  of  the 
term  as  used  by  Catholic  theologiifii 
Even  orthodox  Pi-olestants  posfdAii 
very  confusedly.  And  here  lies  !h« 
Honree  of  moit  of  th* 
of  several  abstruse   (^ 

It  is  in  the  restricted  sense  thaiuw 
shall  use  the  term  supenialural  bei- 
afler,  unkss  we  moke  it  plain  that  wt 
use  it  in  the  general  signilicalinn* 

We  are  now  prepared  (o  stale  \ 
few  words  \i\Q  reUuon  of  f*  •  '--- 
tion  of  God  which  Is  iw 
reason,  to  the  revealed  tnuns  k 
ce ruing  his  interior  relations  whichiW 
received  by  faith  on  the  authont/j' 
his  divine  veracity.  How  dois» 
mind  p:LS3  through  the  knowlcd^i  { 
Gml  to  bidief  in  God ;  through  * 
nosca  Dmm  "  to  **  Crtth  in  IXtttm  'f  * 

We  have  already  said  lliat  **  Cofftf^ 
CO*'  is  included  in  **  Credo.**  The  ifiA 
begins  by  setting  be  tore  the  talndlki^ 
which  is  self-evident  and  demonfttfsbli 
concerning  God,  in  which  is  incbW 
his  vemcit/*  It  then  disclns«i  V^ 
tain  trulhs  concerning  God  wh 
not  self-cvident  or  demonstral 
their  own  intrinsic!  reason,  bq 
are  propo^d  as  credible,  on  the  I 
ity  of  Gi)d,  The  word  **  f 
presses  this*  '*!  believe  in 
means  not  merely,  *^  I  aflinn  Ibtk 
of  Grod,''  but  al'^o.  "  I  !wl?^r^•  i 
truths  r 
maiie  kn 
son)  on  the  autii^rity  of  bts  Wrf^ 

•  *' 1  lui«w  Q«tf."    'M  tMUir«  la  Q^- 
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These  truths  most  liavc  in   them   a 
certain  obscurity  impervious  to  the  in- 
tellectual vision ;  otherwise,  they  would 
take  their  place  among  evident  and 
known  truths,  and  would  no  longer  be 
believed  on  the  simple  motive  of  the 
veracity  of  God  revealing  them.    That 
is,  they  arc  mysteries,  intelligible  so 
Car  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  appre- 
hend  what    are    the   propositions  to 
which  it   is   required   to  assent,   but 
super-intelli^ble  as  to  their  intrinsic 
reason  and  ground  in  the  necessary 
and  eternal  truth,  or  the  boingof  GocL 
In  the  Creed  these  mysteries,  fore- 
shadowed by  the  word  '*  Credo,"  and 
by  the  word  "  Deum,"  considered  in 
itfl  relation   to   "Credo,"  which  indi- 
cates a  revelation  of  mysterious  truths 
concerning  the  Divine  Being  to  follow 
in  order  after  the  affirmation  of  the 
being  and  unity  of  God ;  begin  to  be 
formally  expressed  by  the  word  "  Pa- 
trem."  In  this  word  there  is  implicit- 
ly contained  the  interior,  personal  re- 
lation of  the  Father  to  the  Son  and 
Holy   Ghost  in  the  blessed   Trinity, 
and  his  exterior  relation  to  man  as  the 
author  of  the   supernatural  order  of 
grace,  or  the  order  iu  which  man  is 
affiliated  to  him  in  the  Son,  tiu'ough 
the  operation   of     the    Holy   Spirit. 
These  relations  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  to  each  other, 
^^  to  man,  include   the  entire  sub- 
***nce  of  that  which  is   strictly  and 
jPJ'f'perly  the   supernatural  revelation 
5^  ^e  Creed,  and  the  direct  object  of 
^^.      Before  proceeding,  however,  to 
I- .    Consideration  of  the  mysteries  of 
•    ^^    in  their  order,  it  is  necessary'  to 
^''ix^tj  more  closely  into  the  process 
^^  ^^Wich  the  intellect  is  brought  to 


L  ta  supernatural  object,  and  mode 
^^lo  of  eliciting  an  act  of  faith. 
g  -J^^  chief  difficulty  in  the  case  is  to 
^^     "^lie  connection  between  the  last 
^  ^^  reason  and  the  first  act  of  faith, 
^^  ^^^edium  of  transit  from  the  natu- 
^  Ui  the  BupematuraL     The  Catho- 
lic doctrine  teaches   that  the   act  of 
ftiih.  is  above  the  natural  power  of  the 
VuiiftUn  mind.    It  is  strictly  supemat^ 
Qfil)  ud  ponible  only  by  the  aid  of 


supernatural   grace.     Yet  it  is  a  ra- 
tional  act,  for  the   virtue  of  faith  i:} 
seated  in  the  intellect  as  its  subject, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Thom- 
as.    It  is   jusrlfiable   and  explicable 
on  rational  grounds,  and  even  require 
cd   by  right  reason.     The   truths  of 
revelation  are  not  only  objectively  cer- 
tain, but  the  intellect  has  a  subjective 
certitude  of  them   which  is   absolute, 
and  excludes  all  suspicion  or  fear  of 
the   contrary.     Now,  then,  unh.'ss  we 
adopt  the  liyjKjthetfis  tliat  we  have  lost 
our  n:\tural  capacity  for  discerning  di- 
vine tnith,  by  the  fall,  and  are  merely 
restored  by  divine  grace  to  the  natural 
use  of  reason,  there  arc  several  very 
perplexing    questions   on   this    pomt 
which  pi\»s3  for  an  answer.    Rejecting 
(his  hypothesis  of  the  total  corruption 
of  reason,   which    will    hereafter  bo 
proved  to  be  false  and  absunl,  how 
can  faith  give  the  mind  absolute  certi- 
tude of  the  truth  of  its  object,  when 
that  truth  is  neither  self-evident  nor 
demonstrable  to  reason  from  its  own 
self-evident  principles?     Given,  that 
the  intellect  has  this  certitude,  how  is 
it  that  we  cannot  attain  to  it  by  the 
natural  operation   of  reason?     Once 
more,  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  i-evelation  to  ordinary  minds  ?     Is 
it  a  demonstration  founded  on  the  ar- 
guments for  credibility  ?     If  so,  how 
are    they  capable   of    comprehending 
them,  and  what  arc  they  to  do  before 
they  have  gone  through  with  the  pro* 
cess  of  examination  ?    If  not,  how  have 
they  a  nitlonal  and  certain  ground  for 
the  judgment  that  God  has  really  re- 
vealed   the   truths   of     Christianity  ? 
Suppose  now  the  fact  of  revelation  es- 
tablished, and   that   the  mind  appre- 
hends tiiat  God  rcquircs  its  assent  to 
certain  truths  on  the  virtue  of  his  own 
veracity.     The  veracity  of  God  being 
apprehended  as  one  logical  premiss, 
and  the  revelation  of  cei-tain  truths  as 
another,  can  rcixson  draw  the  certain 
conclusion   that   the   truth    of    these 
propositions   is   necessarily  contained 
in  tlic  veracity  of  Gtxl  or  not  ?     If  it 
can,  why  is  not  the  mind  capable  of 
giving  them  the  firm,  unwayeriug  aa- 
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tent  of  faith  by  its  own  natural  power, 
withoui  the  aid  of  grace?  If  not, 
how  u  it  tlmt  the  assent  of  the  intel- 
loci  to  tbe  truth  of  revealed  propoai- 
lionfi  does  not  always  necessarily  con- 
tain ID  it  a  metaphysical  doubt  or  a 
judgment  that  tlio  contrary  ia  inure  or 
Icaa  probable,  or  at  least  possible  ?  If 
it  td  said  that  the  will,  inclined  by  the 
grace  of  God,  determines  to  adhere 
po8iti%'eIy  to  the  proposes!  revcladoa 
as  true,  what  is  meant  by  thU?  Docs 
the  will  merely  determine  to  act 
practirmlly  a^  if  these  proposed  t rut  lis 
were  evident,  in  spite  of  the  lesser 
probability  of  the  contrary  1  Then 
the  assent  of  (he  intellect  ia  merely  a 
judgment  that  revelation  is  probably 
true,  and  that  it  is  safest  to  follow  it, 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  demand  of 
faith.  For  faith  excludes  all  fear  or 
suspicion  that  the  articles  of  faith  may 
possibly  be  fal^c*  Does  the  will  force 
tlie  intellect  to  judge  that  those  prop- 
ositlona  are  certain  which  it  appre- 
hends only  na  probable  ?  How  is  this 
passible  1  The  will  is  a  blind  facul- 
ty, which  is  directed  by  the  intellect. 
**  Nil  volitum  nisi  prius  cop^itnm."  * 
There  is  no  act  of  will  without  a  pre- 
vious act  of  knowledge.  The  will  can  * 
not  lawfully  determine  the  inteUect  to 
give  any  suongcr  assent  to  a  propo- 
sition tban  the  evidence  warrants*! 
In  a  word,  it  is  difficult  to  show  how 
the  intellect  has  an  absolute  certitude 
of  the  object  of  faith,  w^ithout  repre- 
senting the  object  of  faith  as  coinci- 
dent with  the  object  of  knowledge,  or 
the  intuitive  idea  of  reason,  and  thus 
naturally  apprehensibh^  It  is  also 
di^cnlt  to  show  that  faith  vs  not  coin- 
cident with  knowledge,  and  thus  to 
bring  out  the  conception  of  its  super- 
natnralncss,  without  destroying  the 
connection  between  faith  and  reason, 
subTcrting  its  rational  basis,  and  rep- 
resenting the  grace  of  faith  as  either 
restoring  a  destroyed  faculty  or  od* 
ding  a  new  one  to  the  soul,  whose  ob- 
ject is  completely  mvisible  and  uuin- 
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telltgible  to  Uie  human  undei^taiidiil^ 
before  it  is  elevated  to  the  supcrmt' ' 
iiral  state*     The  dillieulty  lies,  how* 
ever,  merely  in  a  statetncai, 

or  a   defective   ii.  Ion   of  the 

statement  of  the  C44Lholic  due  trine,  iud 
not  in  the  doctrine  itself.  In  onk 
to  make  this  phuD,  it  will  be  ncoeifi* 
rj'  to  make  one  or  two  preliminoiy  tt- 
murks  concemmg  oertittide  and  \s^ 
ability. 

There  is  first,  a  metaphysical  ceH 
tude  excluding  all   possibi!' 
contrary.      Such   is    the    ^  fl 

mathematical  truths.  Sucli  ai-u  j^  :»' 
certitude  of  self-evident  and  drnuo- 
strable  truths  of  every  kind.  H 
sphere  of  this  kind  of  C4^rtiinti*»  i^d 
minishcd  or  ext<  i 
the  mind  has  b^- 
lesser  number  of  iruLlii)  %?( 
Some  of  these  truths  pr* 
selves  to  every  mind  so  imn 
and  irresistibly  that  it  cannot  I 
garding  them  just  as  tliey  are/j 
thus  seeing  their  truth.  For  iasU 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Oti 
i-equire  the  mind  to  be  in  a 
state  of  aptitude  for  seeing  11i«iBi 
they  are,  and  to  make  an  effort  1 
brmg  them  befoi^e  it*  There 
some  truths  self-evident  or  deiDoi* 
strably  certain  to  some  mtodji  wbirli 
are  not  so  to  others ;  yet  the^e  tmtiii 
Imve  all  an  intrinsic,  metaphysial 
certitude  wb  i  aj  such  ii 
pablo  of  api'  :,  and  the  fai 
u re  of  reason  to  appi-ehend  thcml 
due  in  individual  case*  mere 
defective  operation  of  reason  j 
parlicular  subjects  The  open 
reason  cxin  never  be  altogelT 
cient  while  it  acts  at  all,  lor 
only  while  contemplating  iti  ©bjoct^ 
prunitive  idea.  But  its  opemlionfl 
be  partially  defective,  tnasmnch  mi 
primitive  idea  or  objective  truth  vs^j' 
be  imperfectly  brotP>bt  into  ihp  tt- 
flective  comir  i   *A' 

intellect  in  ii;  f-'Uf* 

prehend  truiha  wiilch  can  ins  didMV* 
strated  with  metaphv^k-fil  eonilA 
and     which    the  in^Uftilf 

judges   to    bo    al  ^ j 
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ndiyidaala  who  are  capable  of 
I  a  right  jndgmciit.  In  this  op- 
I  of  apprehending  metapliysical 
there  ia  no  criterion  taken  from 
SDce,  or  from  the  concurrent  as- 
all  men,  but  the  truth  shines 
i  own  intrinsic  light,  and  reason 
by  its  inherent  infallibility. 
i  to  metaphysical  certitude 
moral  demonstration,  resulting. 
a  accumulation  of  probabilities 
kt  that  no  probability  which  can 
tly  be  allowed  any  weight  is 
die  other  side,  but  merely  a 
lysical  possibility.  For  in- 
the  Copemican  theory. 
a  comes  moral  certainty  in  a 
lense ;  where  there  is  probable 
36  on  one  side  without  any  pru« 
Ason  to  the  contrary,  but  not 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
9  to  warrant  the  positive  judg- 
lat  there  is  really  no  probabU- 
the  other  side.  This  kind  of 
ty  warrants  a  prudent,  positive 
tnt,  and  furnishes  a  safe  prac- 
otive  for  action ;  but  it  varies 
itely  according  as  the  data  on 
the  judgment  is  based  are  more 
complete,  and  the  importance 
»ise  is  greater  or  less. 
1  come  the  grades  of  proba- 
trhere  there  are  reasons  balanc- 
sh  other  on  both  sides,  which 
id  must  weigh  and  estimate, 
apply  these  principles  to  the 
n  in  hand. 

t,  we  affirm  that  the  being  and 
tes  of  Grod  are  apprehended 
netaphysical  certitude.  Second, 
e  motives  of  credibility  proving 
hristian  revelation  are  appre- 
,  when  that  Revelation  is  suffi- 
proposed,  with  a  varying  dc- 
'  probability,  according  to  vary- 
nimstances  in  which  the  mind 
B  placed,  but  capable  of  being 
ed  to  the  highest  kind  of  moral 
ttration.  Third,  that  the  logical 
ion  which  reason  can  draw 
lese  two  premises,  although  hy- 
cally  necessary  and  a  perfect 
ttratioa — that  is,  a  necessary 
OQ  from  the  veracity  of  God, 


on  the  supposition  that  he  has  really 
made  the  revelation — is  really  not 
above  the  order  of  probability,  on  ac- 
count of  the  second  premiss.  It  is 
not  above  the  order  of  probability,  al- 
though, as  we  have  already  argued,  it 
is  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  nuxral 
demonstration  by  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  proofe  within  that  order,  that 
reason  is  bound  to  judge  that  the  op- 
posite is  altogether  destitute  of  pro- 
bability. 

From  ihis  it  i^pears,  both  how  far 
reason  with  its  own  principles  can  eo 
in  denying,  and  how  far  it  can  go  m 
assenting  to  revealed  truth.  We  see, 
first,  how  it  is,  that  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion does  not  compel  the  assent  of  aU 
minds  by  an  overwhelming  and  irre- 
sistible evidence.  The  first  premiss, 
which  affirms  the  being  of  God,  al- 
though undeniable  and  indubitable  in 
its  ultimate  idea,  may  be  in  its  distinct 
conception,  so  far  denied  or  doubted 
by  those  whose  reason  is  perverted  by 
their  own  fault,  or  their  misfortune,  as 
to  destroy  all  basis  for  a  revelation. 
The  second  premiss,  much  more,  may 
be  partially  or  completely  swept 
away,  by  plausible  explanations  of  its 
component  probabilities  in  detail.  And 
thus,  revelation  may  be  denied.  The 
influence  of  the  will  on  the  judgment 
which  is  made  by  the  mind  on  the  re- 
vealed truth  is  explicable  in  this  re- 
lation, and  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. It  is  certain  that  the  moral 
dispositions  by  which  voluntary  acts 
arebiasedybias  also  the  judgment.  The 
self-determining  power  of  the  will 
which  decides  positively  which  of  its 
diffisrent  inclinations  to  follow,  controls 
the  judgment  as  well  as  the  volition. 
This  is  an  indirect  control,  which  is  ex- 
erted, not  by  imperiously  commanding 
the  judgment  in  a  capricious  manner 
to  make  a  blind,  irrational  decision,  but 
by  turning  it  toward  the  consideration 
of  that  side  toward  which  the  volition 
or  choice  is  inclined.  This  inflaence 
and  control  of  volition  over  judgment 
increases  as  we  descend  in  the  order 
of  truth  from  primary  and  self-evident 
prindplesi  and  diminishes  as  we  ap- 
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proacli  id  Uiem.  In  tho  C2Lsc  of  truth 
which  is  morally  or  mctaphysica!!/ 
demonBtrablc,  its  control  13  exerted  by 
turaiDg  tho  intellect  partially  away 
from  the  coni^ideratioii  of  the  truth  and 
hindering  it  from  giving  it  that  atten- 
tioa  which  is  nce.esdary,  in  order  to  lis 
apprehension.  In  tho  case  of  divine 
revelation,  various  passions,  prejudices, 
interests,  or  at  least  intellectual  impe- 
dimenta to  a  right  operation  of  reason, 
actpowcifuUy  upon  a  multitude  of  minds 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  mirror  of  the 
soul  is  too  much  obscured  to  receive 
the  image  of  truth. 

But,  supposing  that  reason  and  will 
both  operate  witli  all  the  rectitude  pos- 
sible to  them,  without  supenjatural 
grace  ;  how  far  can  the  mind  proceed  in 
assenting  to  divine  revelation?  As 
far  as  a  moral  demonstration  can  take 
it.  It  can  assent  to  divine  truth,  and 
act  upon  it,  so  far  as  tliis  truth  is 
adapted  to  tho  perfecting  of  tlio  intel- 
lect and  will  in  tlie  natunil  order. 
But  it  liclis  capacity  to  apprehend 
tho  puj>ernatunil  verities  proposed  to  it, 
as  these  arc  related  to  its  supernatural 
destiny. 

The  revelation  contains  an  unknown 
quantity.  The  will  cannot  be  moved 
toward  an  object  which  the  intellect 
does  not  apprehf/nd.  Therefore,  a 
supernatural  grace  must  enlighten  the 
intellect  and  elevate  the  will,  in  order 
that  the  revealed  truth  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  souL  This  saper- 
natural  grace  gives  a  certain  con-na- 
turahty  to  the  soul  with  the  revealed 
object  of  faith,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
apprehends  that  God  speaks  to  it  in  a 
whisper,  distinct  from  his  whisper  to 
reason,  and  catches  the  meaning  of 
what  ho  says  in  this  whisper.  It  is 
this  supernutural  light,  illuminating 
the  probable  evidence  appreliended  by 
tlie  natural  understandings  which  makes 
the  assent  in  tlie  act  of  faith  absolute, 
and  gives  tlio  mind  absolute  certitude. 
It  is,  however,  tlie  certitude  of  God 
revealing,  and  not  the  certitude  of 
science  concerning  the  intrinsic  reason 
of  that  which  he  reveals.  This  re- 
mains alwaj's  inevldent  and  obscure  in 


itself  and  the  declsiTe  moflre  of j 
sent  is  always  the  veracity  of  C 

not,  however,  altogether  inevid    

obscure,  for  if  it  were,  the  terms  ' 
which  it  is  conveyed  would  be  uuiilj! 
telhgible.      It  is  so  far  inevidenl,  tlttt 
the   intellect  cannot  apprehend  its  < 
tainty,  aside  from  the  deelaniiioa 
God.     But  it  is  partially  and  obictitl 
ly  evident,  by  its   analogy  with  tN 
known  truth  of  the  rational  order, 
is  so  far  evident  that  it  can  be  < 
Btrated  from  rational  principles  that  I 
does  not  eontradlct  the  truths  off 
Further,  Chat  no  other  hypolhesiii  ( 
explain  and  account  for  that  which  i 
known  concerning  the  universe.    An^ 
finally,  tliat  so  far  as  the  analogy  I 
tween  the  natural  and  the  supematmi 
is  apprehensible,  there  is  a    fKieilili 
harmony     and     agreement     betw© 
them.     This  is  all   that  we  int 
affirm,  when  we  sjieak  of  demo 
ing  Christianity  from  the  same 
pies  from  which  scientific   truti 
demonstrated. 

Let  us  now  revert  once  more  ioJta» 
Clirist    and   the    pagan   jdiila 
The  pagan  first  p4*reoivcs  gtr 
bable  reasons,  which  increase 
grees  to   a  moral  demonairalie 
believing   that    Christ  h   the   Sei^ 
Go^i,  and  his  doctrine  the  revehittoai 
GfxL      The  super  ticc  whiA 

Christ  imparts  to  ii  !>!e4  I 

apprehend  this  with  a  penxume 
infiillible  certitude  as  a  fixed  pf 
both  of  judgment  and  volition, 
accepts  as  absolutely  true  all  tho  wf* 
steries  which  Christ  teaches  hira,« 
the  faith  of  his  divine  mission  and  ( 
divine  veracity.     We  may  now 
pose  that  Christ  goes  on  to  initrm* 
him  in  the  harmony  of  these  divlB^ 
verities  with  all  scientific  truths,  BO^w 
that  he  apprehends  all  the  anakigji^ 
which  hmnan  reason  is  capable  of  dii* 
ceming  between  tho  two.     He  ^ 
then  have  attained  the  tiUimatumf0* 
sible  for  human  reason  elevated  irf 
enlightened  by  faith,  in  this  pits'* 
stale.     Science  and  faitTi   wTlt  f»  i»" 
incident  in  his  mind^a-  "<^ 

be.      That  is,  failh  wl  ciiics^ 
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enee  nntil  it  rises  above  its 
f  vision,  and  will  then  lose  it- 
I  indirect  and  obscure  appre- 
of  the  mysteries,  in  the  vera- 
}od. 

case  of  the  child  brought  up 
!)atholic  Church,  the  Church, 

the  medium  of  Christ,  in- 
he  child  through  its  various 
rhe  child's  reason  apprehends, 
the  same  probable  evidence 
h  it  learns  other  facts  and 
lat  the  truth  presented  to  him 
rough  the  church,  and  through 
rom  Grod,  who  is  immediately 
ided  in  his  primitive  idea, 
t  of  faith  which  precedes  in 
)  development  of  reason, 
es  his  mind  from  the  begin- 
pprehend  with  infallible  cer- 
at  divine  truth  which  is  pro- 

him  through  the  medium  of 

evidence.  This  faith  is  a 
Dciple  of  conscience,  proceed- 
i  an  illuminated  intellect,  in- 
im  to  submit  his  mind  unrc- 

to    the    instruction  of   the 

Church  on  the  faith  of  the 
eracity.  It  rests  there  un- 
rly,  without  ever  admitting  a 
the  contrar}%  or  postponing  a 
iidgment  until  the  evidence  of 
n  and  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
on  of  the  church  have  been 

examined.  It  may  rest  there 
fe,  and  does  so,  with  the  great- 
jr,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  dc- 
,  it  may  afterward  proceed  to 


investigate  to  the  utmost  limits  the 
raHonaU  of  the  divine  revelation,  not 
in  order  to  establish  faith  on  a  surer 
basis,  but  in  order  to  apprehend  more 
distinctly  what  it  believes,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  theological  science. 

Some  one  may  say :  '<  You  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  a  per- 
fect certitude  of  supernatural  truth 
without  supernatural  light ;  why,  then, 
do  you  attempt  to  convince  unbelievers 
that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  the  ab- 
solute truth  by  rational  arguments?" 
To  this  we  reply,  that  we  do  not  en- 
deavor to  lead  them  to  faith,  by  mere 
argument;  but  to  the  ^preamble  of 
faith."  We  aim  at  removing  diffi- 
culties and  impediments  which  hinder 
those  from  attending  to  the  rational 
evidence  of  the  faith;  at  removing  its 
apparent  incredibility.  Wo  rely  on 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  to 
make  the  effort  successful,  and  to  lead 
those  who  are  worthy  of  grace  beyond 
the  preamble  of  faith  to  faith  itself. 
This  grace  is  in  every  human  mind  to 
which  faith  is  proposed,  in  its  initial 
stage;  it  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  sincerity  with  which  truth  is 
sought  for ;  and  is  given  in  fulness  to 
all  who  do  not  voluntarily  turn  their 
minds  away  from  it  If  we  did  not 
believe  this,  we  would  lay  down  our 
pen  at  once.* 

*  The  doctrine  UoKht  by  Cardinal  de  Logo  and  Dr. 
Newman,  In  regard  to  which  some  dissent  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  former  number,  seems  to  the  author,  on 
mature  refleetlonf  to  be,  after  all,  Identical  with  the 
one  here  maintalne<l. 
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A    DAY    AT    ABBEVILLE, 


BY  mennt  hatjior  fxuxvk. 


Twenty  years  ago,  wo  posted  into 
Ablxjvillc  by  nigbt,  tmd  were  deposited 
in  an  old-faslnoned  inn,  with  a  large 
walled  garden.  In  the  morning  wc 
poBted  further  on  across  country  uA 
Rouen,  Since  then,  many  a  lirac  has 
the  Chemin  do  Fer  du  Nord  home  u« 
flyin;^  past  I  he  ancient  city  oft  visited 
by  KngUsK  kings  and  English  inen-at> 
amui ;  not,  pertiaps,  deigning  to  stop 
to  take  in  water  j  for  Abbeville^  ooco 
upon  the  higliway  of  nations,  now  liee 
just,  as  it  were,  a  eliade  to  one  side ; 
just  a  shiule — the  distance  between  tlie 
statioil  and  tlic  raraparts.  Yet  this  ia 
cmough  to  cause  the  mattre  dhotd  to 
rtiako  his  heiul  and  say  in  a  melan- 
choly accent,  ^AbbotnltB  eft  pretquw  di- 

On  asking  for  the  Ilfitel  de  l^urope^ 
I  waj^  told  that  the  H5tel  Tetede  Bceuf 
was  **all  the  same,"  Which,  however, 
was  far  from  being  the  case,  as  neither 
the  building  nor  the  master  was  what 
we  hud  known  twenty  years  ago. 
Ottcry,  OS  to  the  degree  of  afTmity  re- 
quired by  the  French  intellect  to  pro- 
duce the  degree  of  identity  ?  In  f»cl» 
the  Hotel  de  TEurope  no  longer  exist- 
ed. The  house  was  possessed  by  a 
body  of  ix'ligious,  the  sblers  of  St. 
Jo^^plj,  and  their  large  school  for 
young  htdies.  The  Tele  do  Bceuf 
had  been  a  small  chateau;  two  still 
picturesque  brick  turrets  bearing  wit- 
ness of  its  ancient  state. 

In  the  morning  I  walked  over  al- 
most the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  Abbe- 
villcj  surprised  to  find  it  ^o  large  and^ 
apparently,  flourishing;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  tall  chimneys  upon  the  cii-cum- 
fercnee,  full  of  the  quaintest  old  houses 
in  the  centre^  Some  of  them  have 
richly  carved  beams  running  along  the 


edge  of  the  overhangiQg  stories, 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  few  EngtiA 
towns ;  I  remember  iliem  at  Boddi^ 
in  Essex.  The  glory  of  the  pkeeb 
it«  greiit  church,  or  rather  tli6  lum 
for  this  is  all  that  ever  got  ootnpkM 
of  the  original  design  of  the  tim^  rf 
Louis  XIL,  the  king  who  married  our 
Pruicess  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VID. 
The  choir  has  been  imtched  on, 
about  half  the  height  of  the  nav 
latter  is  a  glorious  upshrjot  of  I 
stone,  with  two  lowers;  perh 
the  more  impressive  from  liaviii 
thus  arrested  in  iho  xcry  «^l  jjI* 
tion.  It  is  like  a  forest  tree 
has  only  attained  half  it^  derelo_ 
and  one  feels  as  if  it  ongbl  iuT 
growing,  pushing  out  frciih  buU 
and  unbes,  till  its  fair  pn^porddai 
stood  complete.  There  is  on  cxttlr 
lent  stone  ^'taircase  up  one  of  i 
ors,  and  from  the  if^p  a  wW 
of  the  town  and  tl 
even  to  the  sharp 

the  sea-line  mu«it  l>e.     The  windu 
of  the  Somme  may  be  traced  for  i 
miles,     I  was  told  that  the  tide 
to  swell  almost  up  to  the  town,  Bad 
that  several  little  streams,  once  fiklKo^ 
into  the  river,  were  drieil  up.     Evi 
now,  as  lliere  are  several  branclM 
one  is   here   and  there   rcmiu 
Bruges,   by   the    little    old-fa» 
bridges  crossing  a  canal  in  the  i 
of  a  street.     A  broad  ginJle  of  ' 
seemed  to  me  to  enrrotind  gn^at 
of  the  town ;  but  I  could  obtain  no  iiiip_ 
and  no  guide-book^  thougli  I  anxioQ^fi 
inquired  at  the  l)cst   shop.     Only  < 
history  of  Abbeville  was  dug  otit  j 
the  museum  at  tlic   H6tol  do 
which  building  had  a  stroag  but  pi^ 
lower  re|*orted  of  the  elcrcntli  eealiffT^j 
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i)beyilloi8  care  little  apparently 
iiir  antiquities,  though  Uiey  are 
and  curious. 

i  ground,  though'Somewhat  bare 
irren  in  appearance,  has  been 
^  occupied  by  humanity  from  the 
t  ages  of  history.  Keltic  bar- 
lave  been  found  here  in  abun- 
and  though  many  of  them  have 
estroyed  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
},  enough  remain  to  delight  the 
ary  by  their  flint  hatchets  and 
\y  their  urns,  and  their  burnt 

One  such  barrow,  near  Noy- 
iir-Mer,when  opened,  was  found 
tain  a  large  number  of  human 
disposed  ia  a  sort  of  cone.  In 
one  was  opened  at  Cr^cy,  and 
were  found  two  sarcophagi  of 
;lay ,  in  each  of  which  was  an  en- 
eleton.  Each  had  been  buried  in 
hes,  and  one  bore  on  it  s  finger  a 
*  ring ;  its  dress  being  fastened 
se  by  a  brooch  or  hook  of  the 
metuL  Endless  indeed  is  the 
primitive  instruments  in  flint,  in 
',  in  iron,  in  bronze,  found  herc- 
;  likewise  vases  full  of  bunit 
not  only  of  our  own  race,  but 
ious  animals — mice,  water-rats, 
such  small  deer;''  and  in  the 
eighborhood,  of  boars,  oxen,  and 

Succeeding  to  these  wild  peo- 
1  wild  animals  came  the  Romans. 
)  they  pounced  down  upon  us, 
they  crossed  overlo  Porta  Ly- 
,  and  di'ew  those  straight  lines 
aseway  over  England  which 
the  Homan  Itinerary  look  some- 
like  Bradshaw's  railway  map, 
straighter,)  they  settled  thcm- 
firmly  in  the  north  of  France ; 
y,  they  staid  so  long  near  St. 
r,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
runs  througli  Abbeville,)  that 
uried  there  their  dead  in  great 
>r8,  whereof  the  place  of  sepul- 
B  at  this  day  yet  to  bo  seen. 
own  nice  neat  road  also  had 
utting  clean  through  the  GauIIc 
I.  It  came  from  Lyons  to  Boii- 
passing  through  Amiens  and 
'Jlle,  and  was  in  continuation  of 
ludi  led  from  Borne  into  Graul ! 


And  wherever  this  people  of  conquer- 
ors travelled,  thither  they  carried  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  their  domes- 
tic arts,  so  that  we  find  still  all  sorts 
of  medals,  vases  of  red,  grey,  or  black 
clay,  little  statuettes,  ex  votos,  and 
sometimes  larger  groups  of  sculpture, 
such  as  one  in  bronze  re])resenting  the 
combat  of  Hercules  and  Antrous.  Car- 
thaginian medals  have  also  been  turned 
up  here,  brought  from  the  far  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  those  of 
Claudius,  Trajan,  Caracalla,  and  Gon- 
stantine.  This  long  catalogue  is  use- 
less, save  to  mark  the  rich  floods  of 
human  life  which  have  successively 
visited  tlie  banks  of  the  Somme. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  century 
the  barbarians  made  their  way  up  to 
the  Somme,  fighting  the  Romans  inch 
by  inch.  Attila  burst  upon  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  fixed  his  claws  therein ; 
the  tide  of  Rome  rolls  back  upon  the 
south,  and  new  dynasties  begin,  and 
with  them  comes  in  Christianity ;  no  , 
however,  without  much  difficulty.  The 
faith  appears  to  have  gradually  spread 
from  Amiens,  where  St.  Finius  preach- 
ed as  early  as  801 ;  but  even  170 
years  later,  St.  GrcrmaiiT,  the  Scotch- 
man, was  martyred,  and  St.  Honor^, 
the  eighth  bishop  of  Amiens,  labored 
daily,  for  thirty-six  year^,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Irish  missionaries,  to  mfiise 
Christianity  into  the  minds  of  people 
equally  indisposed,  whether  by  Frank* 
ish  paganism  or  Roman  culture,  to  ao- 
co])t  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  In- 
dee  J,  the  learned  historian  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  M.  Louandre,  believes 
that  even  Rome  itself  had  never  been 
able  to  destroy  the  old  Keltic  religion, 
lie  says  that,  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century,  the  antique  trees,  woods,  and 
fountains  were  still  honored  by  public 
adoration  in  this  part  of  France ;  and 
St.  Rignier  hung  up  relics  to  the  trees 
to  purify  them,  just  as  in  Rome  itscli' 
the  old  pagan  temples  were  exorcised. 
And  after  a  time  the  old  gods  of  all 
ports  were  known  either  as  idols  or 
demons ;  no  particular  distinctions  be- 
ing drawn  among  them ;  they  He  as  di» 
bn$  iMtncath  the  religious  soil  of  this 
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Iiart  of  Picardy,  jnst  as  the  bones  of 
those  wlio  adored  them  aro  coofounded 
ill  one  common  dust. 

Late  in  tlic  aevetilb  centuiy  ap- 
pears St.  Kignier,  a  great  saint  in 
these  parts.  He  was  converted  and 
baptized  by  the  Irish  missionaries, 
mid  thcrcu|»on  became  a  mo3t  austere 
Christiau  indeed; only, says  his  legend, 
eatiiig  twice  a  week— Suntlays  and 
Tbiysdays.  King  Dagobert  invited 
the  saint  to  a  i*ejjast,  which  the  holy 
maa  accepted,  and  preached  the  Gos- 
pel the  whole  time  they  eat  at  labk — 
a  day  and  a  night! 

We  naust  now  take  a  great  leap  to 
tbo  days  of  Charlemagne,  because  in 
his  days  the  Abbey  of  Su  RignicFp 
near  to  Abbeville,  was  very  famous 
indeed,  both  as  monnslery  and  school, 
and  contained  a  noble  library  of  256 
%*oluniei5;  the  greater  part  whereof 
were  Christian,  but  certain  others  were 
ptigan  classics  ;  let  us,  for  instance,  be 
grateful  for  the  Eclogues  of  Vij^il  and 
the  Rhetoric  of  Cicero.  Of  this  libra- 
ry but  one  volume  remains;  I  have 
«^een  it,  and  with  asioniahment-  It  is  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  letter§ 
of  gold  upoa*purp!e  parcliment.  It 
was  ^ven  by  Charlemagne  to  the 
Count- Abbot,  Saint  Angilbert,  This 
one  precious  fragment  of  the  gi-eat  li- 
brary is  in  the  museum  of  Abbeville. 
The  school  was,  indeed,  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal Eton  and  Orford.  The  eons  of 
kings,  dukos,  and  counts  came  here  to 
learn  the  ** letters,**  of  which  Charlc- 
magae  made  such  great  account. 

Now  the  town  of  Abbeville  first  gets 
historic  mention  in  the  century  snc- 
eeeding  Charlemagne.  It  is  cjilled 
Abbatis  Villa,  and  belonged  to  this 
great  monastery  of  St.  Rignier ; 
wherefore  I  have  introduc<>d  both  the 
good  saint  and  his  foundation.  It 
grew,  as  almost  all  the  towns  of  the 
middle  ages  did  grow,  from  a  religious 
mot — a  tuji-root,  striking  deep  in  tlie 
ffOiL  Of  course,  having  thus  begun  to 
grow,  its  history  has  made  intere;»ting 
cliaptera  a  great  de^il  too  long  to  be 
copied  or  even  noted  here ;  it  will  not 
be  Amittfl,   liowevttr,   to    look   for   its 


jwinls  of  occasional  eontiict  with 
land.  Firstly,  then,  it  was  fram 
Valery,  the  seaport  of  the  Bommt*.  tli 
William  the  Conqueror  eet  out 
England.  Tlien,  in  1259,  our  He 
III.  met  Su  Louis  at  Abbeville, 
Henry  did  homage  for  Ins  French 
po^isesaions*  Then,  in  1 272,  onr  gr&iJ 
King  Edward  I.  married  Eleanor, 
heiress  of  Ponthieu — ?he  who  eucW 
the  poison  from  her  husband*is  wound 
and  the  burgesses  of  Abbeville,  i 
liking  the  transfer,  quarreled  viole 
)y  with  the  kiiig*s  kiilifT,  and  kill^ 
some  of  the  nnderlings.  Eteana 
son,  Edward  H.,  married  Isabel, 

"gaw-trolfcf  France,  wlUi  unrrlnatlnd  Tuttst^ 
TtiAt  tcuett  IbeboirelA  of  thy  tuAitglrU  omUl 

This  unamiable  specimen  of  hrr 
lived  at  Abbeville  in  1312;  but  di 
ing  her  reign  and  residence,  and  i 
of  her  son  Edward  Ill.^ibcf  inhnli 
ants  of  Abbeville  ceased  not  to  kid 
indignantly.  The  King  of  Fnuitffl 
her  brolher,  struck  into  thr  c*inl»r 
^ pour  comforter  la  mean  d^  Madamf 
d* AnghtetTe*'*  The  legal  documfat* 
arising  from  these  quarrels  partia  * 
remain  to  us.  So  they  g<>  cm,  qui 
reling  and  sometimes  fighting, 
the  great  day  of  Crecy,  when  VA^% 
III.,  the  late  king's  nephew,  tri*^  I 
get  the  throne.  The  oft-rohl  tide  ' 
need  not  fell  again.  In  1393,  Fr 
being  in  worse  extremities,  we 
Charles  W.  at  Abljeville,  and  Fn 
sart  there  at  the  same  time. 
haps,  in  respect  of  battles  and 
rels,  those  few  notices  are  suflle 
only  wished  to  indirale  that  AhU'trB 
was  on  tlie  Ixmirrhmd  lietweea  ih 
Englieih  and  the  French^  and  camex 
for  an  ample  share  of  fighting. 
royal  ceremonial*  enlivene<i  it  in  I 
course  of  centuries,  whereof  part ici 
mention  is  made  in  the  history. 
^^U,  here  met  and  married 
of  England,  in  1514:  « La 
Blanche,"  as  ehe  was  aAerward  « 
cd,  from  her  white  widows  wn^ 
In  tlic  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Pmi«  ifrf* 
shown  the  apart rnettrn  shi*  ooffUfff^ 
Ix»nis  WM  old,  ail  ^  jung.i^ 

they  married  ;  buL  iidiiiiitf^ 
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an  recounts  her  exceeding  complat- 
saDce  and  politeness  to  tlie  king,  and 
hid  great  delight  therein. 

In  10^7,  young  Louis  XIY.  came 
here  with  his  mother,  and  lodged  at 
the  Hotel  d'Oignon.  Monsieur  D'Oig- 
nooy  the  nohle  owner,  had  everything 
in  such  beautiful  and  ceremonious  or- 
der for  their  reception,  that  he  became 
a  proverb  at  Abbeville— •*  As  com- 
plete and  well  arranged  as  M.  d*Oig- 
noo."    A  sort  of  ncA  Richard. 

The  antiquarian  who  goes  to  Abbe- 
ville and  dips  into  the  history  (by  M. 
Louandre)  at  the  Museum,  will  find 
plenty  of  interesting  matter  about  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Abbevil- 
lois,  rendered  all  the  more  striking  by 
80  many  of  the  old  houses  being  yet 
just  where  they  were,  and  as  they 
were.    Bat  few  impressions  of  the 


book  seem  to  have  been  printed  off, 
for  it  is  no  longer  sold,  though  the 
obliging  librarian  did  say  he  knew 
where  a  few  copies  remained  at  a  high 
price.  This  for  the  benefit  of  any 
long- pursed  antiquary,  curious  in  lo- 
cal histories.  It  is  such  a  book  as  can 
only  be  written  by  a  devoted  son  of 
the  soil  digging  away  on  the  spot. 

In  the  Ke volution,  AbbeviDe  fortu- 
nately escaped  any  great  horrors  ;  but 
the  trials  of  the  middle  ages  afford 
plenty;  especially  one  of  a  certain 
student,  condemned  for  sacrilege. 
Now,  it  is  a  peaceful,  well-governed 
town,  busy  in  making  iron  pots  and 
cans,  and  other  wrought  articles  from 
raw  materials  brought  by  the  railway. 
It  proves  to  be  only  in  respect  of  the 
hotel  interest  that  AhbeviUe  est  pres- 
que  detruite. 


Translated  firom  the  French 

"GOD    BLESS    YOUI' 

BY  JEROME    DUMOULIK. 


^*^ftuHK  yon,  master  Jerome ! '  my 
'^[^^sr  replies ;  **  yes,  to  be  sure,  may 
^^^      bless  me  I     But    I    have    not 


^,«-,  that  I  know  of,  for  a  quarter 

*  'J-^  hour,  at  least ;  and  apropos  de 

9"^*-   do  yon  say  that  ?  or  rather,  why 

•"^^  ^Vrherefore  do  thev  always  say  so 

^  l^^ople  who  sneeze  r    I  suspect  that 

^^  ^^ant  to  talk  about  it,  and,  in  fact, 

*.8»^Ould  not  be  displeased  to  hear  you 

rJ^Uss  for  a  little  while  this  odd  cus- 

^^  5  so  begin,  master  Jerome." 

-^  ^ery  well,  dear  reader,  such  is  my 

^^^  and  I  think  you  wiU  not  find 

r^nteresting  the  little  history  of  it 

*^  I  intend  to  give ;  and  I  assure 

^^  beforehand,  that  if  I  faU  to  con- 

^^ce  yon,  you  must  be  very  difficult. 

Settle  it  first  in  your  mind,  that  in 

^iittever  you  may  have  heard  hereto- 
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forc  upon  this  subject,  there  was  not 
one  word  of  truth.  Among  the  most 
probable  histories  of  thhi  kind  is  that 
of  a  pestilence,  which  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Saint  Gregory,  ravaged  Italy, 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  which 
was  to  cause  the  sick  person  to  die 
suddenly  by  sneezing.  When  the 
patient  sneezed,  which  was  for  him, 
the  passage  from  life  to  death,  the  as- 
sistants gave  him  this  fraternal  bene- 
diction, saying  to  him,  "  God  bless 
you!"  which  was  the  equivalent  or 
translation  of  RequiesccU  in  pace. 
This  account,  I  repeat,  would  be 
much  more  acceptable,  if  it  were  not 
contradicted  by  a  positive  fact,  namely, 
that  the  use  of  the  expression  is  many 
centuries  anterior  to  Pope  Saint  Gre- 
gory ;  anterior  even  to  the  ChrisUan 
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ri.  ar.-i  b«jrrjwi'  I.  of  cour.-o,  from  the 
pi.TAn-i.  ;is  I  am  about  to  prove  from 
-*^::.fntic  ii-stimony. 

But  in  the  first  placo,  let  ii3  n^mark 
:liu:  ill  the  !ii;rho.st  aiiliquiiy  sneezing 
V.  i:i  a  cireum.-itance  in  repf:ird  to  whieii 
tiii-y  drew  a:i;;uri»'s,  c>peeially  if  a 
jMTS'Mi  pnt'fZ'd  many  time*  eonse Mi- 
ll vely.  X«'nojihf)n  related  that  ono  of 
liis  corponils  having  sneezed,  he  drew 
from  it  a  goixl  augury  hy  a  pn>ce«?  of 
rca-soniniif  whieh  I  did  not  (luiie  un- 
derstand, but  whieh  his  troops,  appa- 
rently, found  sulfu'ifutly  conelusive. 
Going  bark  again  some  eight  C(»nturies, 
wc  find  in  the  "  Odyssey  "  an  adven- 
lui*c  of  t!te  same  kind,  but  more 
droll.  In  th''  tMgiiteentii  lx)(>k  of  thii 
poem,  thr  divine  IIom«T  relates  that 
one  day  Telemaehus  began  to  sneeze 
in  suoh  a  manner  a^  to  shake  the 
wliole  hi>n<e.  Tliat  put  madam  Pene- 
Irtpi'  in  good  humor,  who  railing  her 
faithful  K  imaens  the  swineherd:  "  V)o 
>ou  henr,  old  fallow/' she  Kaid ;  "he 
is  wi'll  ean'd  for!  and  what  an  augury 
of  haj)pine<s  the  gods  have  given  us, 
•hioiter  has  spoken  by  the  nose  of  my 
dear  Ti'lmiaehus,  and  he  announees  to 
us  that  we  are  abtnit  to  be  freed  fn»m 
these  seamps  of  gallants  who  bore  m3 
with  their  ])ursuits,  and  who  besid(*  put 
I)  .»»aek  our  j>oor  eivil  list;  for  cveiy 
hour  our  <"allle,  goat>,  and  little  pigs, 
whieh  you  love  likt;  so  many  childi'en, 
are  saerifieeil  to  the  voraeity  of  these 
niseals.  Now,  my  gooil  fellow,  1  have 
an  idea :  go  you  to  the  door  of  the 
palaee,  whenj  for  some  days  I  have 
seen  that  beggar  that  you  know. 
Take  him  from  me  thfse  pantalooas 
«nd  this  shirt,  whieh  I  am  sure  he 
ii'-eds  very  much  ;  and  promise  him 
br>ide  a  magnilioent  tVoek-eoat,  wbieh 
he  will  have  only  if  he  shall  answer 
in  a  satistaetory  manner  the  quesliona 
\*hieh  I  shall  propose."  In  faet  the 
^o.kI  ipieen  suspected  that  the  ragged 
^va^uu  might   be   the    wi-ie   Ulysses 

■I  di>guise.  Hut  let  us  proceed  with 
>>'ji\'  sabjeet. 

1 1  i:»e  second  chapter  of  his  twenty- 

/i.^^ih  UK»k.  the  elder  Pliny  expresses 
■-.  ju^slf  Jaus:  Cur  steniumi-niis  saluta- 


mus?  Quod  elxam  Tiherium  Caa- 
rem  in  vehiculo  exe^isse  tradmU  C 
(diqui  nomine  quoque  consaluiare  n- 
lijiosius  put  ant.  Thus  ibe^custotn 
was  already  cstablislK-d  among  tl* 
Romans  of  wishing  health  aad  g<^ 
fortune  to  persons  who  sneezed,  a&l 
the  last  word  but  one  of  the  phrase 
indicates  that  tiiis  wish  had  a  religiois 
character.  In  many'  authors  healiii 
is  wished  to  persons  who  sneeie; 
salcere  jubentur,  is  tbe  consecrate! 
expression,  wluch  corresponds  to 
'•  God  guard  you ;"  and  aecordin;;  It 
the  passage  cited  above,  it  appcan 
that  when  Tiberius,  driving  in  hij 
ihariot,  sneezed,  then,  and  only  tbea. 
the  populac'3  wore  obliged  to  m. 
Long  lice  the  emperor/  a  formula 
which  included  the  impctration  of  B 
and  health  by  the  protection  ot^  ik 
gods.  This  custom  existed  then  a: 
tlie  time  of  Pliny,  and  going  back  fctill 
iurlher  among  the  Unmans,  letu:i  set 
wliat  we  find.  Here  then  is  a  sion 
extracted  from  the  "  Velerum  All^ 
torum  Fragmcnta,'  and  inserted  bj 
Father  Strad;i  in  his  **=  Prolusiorrt 
Aeademicie."  I  give  a  free  trantb" 
tion,  it  is  true,  but  I  will  giianiu'.ef 
the  perfect  cxactitiule  of  the  subatancs, 
and  of  the  formuhis. 

Ono  day  when  Cicero  was  prc^'^' 
at  a  performaiKHj  at  the  Roman  ojrfn*. 
the  illustrious  orator  began  to  sneex' 
lou'lly.  Immediately  all  n»e,senattf* 
and  plebeians,  and  each  one  taking d 
his  hat,  they  cried  to  him  from  lU 
parts  of  the  house :  '•  God  bless  yoB* 
Omncs  assurrexere — solvere  jubenUi' 
Upon  whieh  three  young  men,  naiD« 
sevemlly  Faun  i  us,  Fabalus,  and  Leiu- 
niseus,  leaning  u}K)n  their  elbowa » 
one  oi'  the  boxes,  began  the  interchaogf 
of  a  succession  of  absurd  rcmtit*. 
and  finally  started  the  question  ot'  tlr 
origin  of  this  custom.  Each  gave  bl? 
own  opinion,  and  tbo  three  agreed  tf 
once  that  the  usage  dated  backas  fdftf 
Prometheus.  It  was  then,  at  Roine^» 
common  tradition  of  very  ancient  da* 
as  we  see,  according  to  some,  evenasa** 
cient  as  the  epoch  of  the  tower  of  B^ 
But  if  they  were  agreodas  tothegroiDV' 


,  they  cmlx^lisliGd  their  canvas 
ry  different  fashions.  The  stories 
*d  by  Faonlus,  and  by  Fahulua 
t  gpare  you  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
Pot  other  reasons ;  contr?nting  my- 
only  wJth  the  version  of  Lt^mnid- 
(vbicb  will  suffice  for  our  object, 
lUowing  then,  this  rc^pectabie  au- 
ty :  The  son  of  Japetua  moiikleil, 
■ety  one  knows,  with  pipe-clay,  a 
e  which  Im  proposed  to  animale 
celestial  firCr  ^^*^  lus  work  finish- 
e  put  it  into  a  stove  in  order  that 
mid  dry  sufficiently  ;  but  the  heat 
Pery  great,  and  acte<l  so  well,  or 
,  that  independently  of  other  dam- 

the  Tiose  of  the  work  became 
;ed  and  shrunken   in  a  manner 

unfortunate  for  a  nose  which 
the  slightest  self-conscioosnesii. 
n  the  artist  returned  to  the  stove 
SAW  this  stunted  nose,  he  began 
rear  like  a  pagan  03  he  was;  but 
siving  that  the  flat-nose  gained 
ing  thereliy,  he  took  the  wiser  part 
Hnanipulating  the  organ,  adding 
^to  fresh  elay,  and  in  order  to 
itatc  the  work  of  restoration,  he 
;ived  the  idea  of  inserting  a  match 
te  of  the  nostrila  of  his  manikin, 
the  mucous  membrane,  already 
ided  wtlh  sensibility  and  life,  wa^ 
4cd  at  the  contact  of  the  sulphuric 
and  the  consequence  was  such  a 
^ndons  sneezing  that  all  the  teeth, 
et  quite  solid  in  the  jaw,  sprang 
ato  the  face  of  the  operator.  Dis- 
^d  by  this  deluge  of'  meteors,  and 
cting  to  sec  his  little  man  get  OLit 
'der  from  top  to  hottom    •*Ah !" 

Promothcus,  *'  may  Jupiter  pro- 
yoilT  —  Tibi  Jupiter  adsit! 
ti  from  this  yon  sec  two  things/* 
Uued   Lemniscus  i     **  First,  why 

Rya  say  to  people  who  sneeze, 
[)iier  assist  you!'  and  also, 
fhla  njorningt  in  a  similar  ciise,  I 
nothing  at  all  to  this  old  mummy 
pinus,  since  from  time  immemorial 
Iii8t  tooth  has  taken  flight.  He 
It  sneeze  like  an  old  cat  without 
slightest  danger  to  his  jaw.-* 
ere  terminates  the  colloquy  of  our 
I  am  far  from  intending 


to  guarantee  the  contontn,  either  aa  to 
the  conduct  and  exploits  of  Prome- 
tliens,  or  the  misfortunes  of  his  little 
man,  sincci  J  have  not  under  my  eye 
the  authentic  recoi*ds  ;  but  wliat  tbllovvs 
i  neon  test  aid  y  from  this  recital,  is,  that 
at  tiro  lime  of  Cicero,  the  usage  of 
which  we  fipcak  was  already  very  an- 
ci*mt,  since  they  tmced  it  back  to  one 
of  the  most  ancient  hei-oes  of  fable. 
But  moreover,  and  this  it  is  wliich  ren- 
der this  passage  particularly  pi'cciotis, 
we  find  in  it  the  precise  form  of 
sidutation  which  other  pa.-^sages  con- 
tain in  the  generic  phrase — solvere 
jifbent.  This  fonnula  consists  in  these 
three  words  :  Tibi  Jupiter  ndsit  !  I 
do  not  intend  to  say  that  this  wish  and 
this  deprecatory  formula  were  only 
used  in  ibe  special  case  of  which  we 
speak,  Undoubtedlyi^  in  a  thousand 
other  circumstances,  persons  addressed 
each  other  as  ji  mark  of  gcK)d  wilt. 
Dcii^  tihifaveat !  JHi  adsint  I  Tibi 
adsit  Jupiter!  etc.,  etc.;  but  in  the 
special  cnse  of  sneezings  the  phni>e 
was  obligatory  among  persons  of  gen- 
tle breeding. 

Now,  render,  attention !  and  will 
you  enter  into  a  Roman  ^ehoo!^  in  the 
time  ot'  Camillns  or  Conolanus  ?  There 
we  8hjill  find  in  the  nndst  of  abuiil 
fitly  pupils,  an  honest  preceptor  bear- 
ir»g  tlie  name  of  Stolo,  or  VoUimnusj 
or  Pompon  ins,  perhaps.  Very  well, 
let  it  be  Pomponius.  Now  on  a  cer- 
tain day  the  good  man  begiin  to  sneeze, 
but  magisteriaHy,  and  in  double  time, 
following  the  ibrm  still  used  among 
the  modems,  that  is  to  say,  he  emitter  I 
this  nasal  interjection — ad-^sif!  which 
you  have  observed  and  practised  a 
thousand  times,  UfKjn  wdiicli  one  of 
the  young  rogues,  remarking  the  homo- 
phony  of  tiiP  thing  with  one  of  the 
tliree  words  of  the  deprccatoj'y  formubi 
which  he  had  heard  in  numberless 
cases,  added,  in  a  mocking  tone — fibi 
Jupiter!  and  instantly  all  the  crowd 
repeated  in  choms  after  him,  ad — sit 
— Hhi  Jupiter, 

Here  you  have,  dear  reader,  the 
snlntion  of  the  enigma.  But  let  us 
ob.^ enre  the  sequel     What  did  mmster 


"  God  Bieu   You  r 


Pompon  ins  under  the  fire  of  this  guy 
imlic?  Somewhat  astonished  at  (irst, 
he  immediately  recovered  lilmseir,  and 
took  I  lie  thing  in  gotxl  part ;  and  be- 
'  ing  something  of  a  wag  himself,  thai 
ntylc  of  bonedicLioD  suited  his  humor. 
I  see  bim  now  running  his  glance 
along  tbe  restlcsa  troops,  raising  the 
right  hand,  then  tbe  fore-finger,  wbleh 
he  carries  to  Ms  nose,  then  calming 
their  terrors  bj  these  soothing  words : 

Ftew  not,  mv  th!!e  frl<*rn!«  i 
YnilofUsn  i  t-d 

Olfeooa  rii  i  vo. 

All  w^lll  i,  I  wh^'ncrer 

I  vh&li  btipjti'iM'*  in  i(ir  -ud! — 9U! 
Crjr  you  a!u :  JupUtr  adwit  ! 

You  will  not  Buppose  that  the  little 
lioyi?  faikd  in  tins  duty.  From  Ihe 
Hchool  of  Pomponius  it  pasaed  through 
all  the  lino  of  the  university  cstab- 
Imbments,  and  improving  upon  it, 
lh@  ehildix'U  ealtiled  with — Jupiter 
ad  —  sUf  —  fireit  the  heads  of  their 
classes,  then  fathers,  mothers,  and  all 
rt5Speclabl»5  persotjs.  The  elders  failed 
not  t4J  imitate  the  little  ones  :  tt  |K;r- 
inealed  the  whole  of  aociety.  Then 
came  Christianity,  which  changed 
\juptter  into  Gad;  and  the  formula, 
,  Jupiter  protect  you!  was  natumlly 
tmnsfornied  into  God  bless  you  t 

Thus  it  is  verified  that  this  formula 
\&  of  Rtiman  origin ;  and  if  anything 
|-ls  Biroplc,  natural,  and  manifej^t,  it  is 
^itB  derivation  from  tite  physiological 
phenomena  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  of  which  it  represents  phoneti- 
cally the  energetic  expression*  If 
any  of  my  readers  c^n  find  a  better 
explanation  of  it,  I  beg  him  to  ad» 
8S   me  Ilia   memorandum  by  tele- 

1  owe  you  now  the  quotation  from 
the  "Anthology,**  which  I  promised 
above.  Among  the  Greek  epigrams 
of  all  epocbK,  of  which  this  collection  is 
composed,  there  i^  one  which  relates 
preei^ely  to  the  custom  of  w^hicb  we 
Bpeak.  The  Zeu  Sason  of  tliig  epi^ 
Igram  is  the  translation  of  the  Jupiter 
adsit  of  the  Latins.     I  say  tbe  trans- 


lation and  not  the  ori^nmL  Fcr 
thifi  is  not  one  of  those  fingiimii 
which  may  be  of  an  epoch  MMbBom 
to  that  in  whieb  we  have  pbni 
and  in  which  we  have  a  ri^  to 
phice  master  Pomponlus  md  \m 
little  adventure.  Id  extejading  Uk; 
empire  over  the  coun tries  of  lir 
Greek  tongue,  the  XiomaDS  importril 
there  a  great  number  of  their  cu^iobi 
and  social  habits :  the  Jupiter  mkt 
must  have  been  of  this  number,  oai 
therefore  we  find  it  under  Gredt  [ 
1  dare  not  venture  here  upoo  ik  I 
Greek  text  of  the  **  Anihology* 
would  perhaps  frighten  our  liiir  ] 
ers,  and  I  give  only  tho  Latiu 
hitioQ  in  two  couplets : 

nir  c«r  Sutptdtm  ai*n«e:iii  ttUl  i 

(/aufiii  e^t  qtiofl  naso  pit  roltinr  I 

Otir  a) 111  sicr»uuii«,  pod  f  l4Uii«t,' Juf  liker  ■ 

Nod  naium  audit  (|ul  4lbUI  ab  ftunt  aittki 

Very  well  \   I  yet  have  scruples  »  I 
regard  to  my  Latin,  which  may  wtj 
be  understood  by  some  of  the  bfittJ 
and  especially  by  the  bachelof^  of  tkii 
bifurcation.     Therefore,  to  put  it  tnts 
good  French  i-crse,  I  have  haid  recsoom 
to  the  politeaess  of  our  fnead  ?«•• 
pontus,   and   llie   cxecUeDt  raan  h^ 
willingly  given  the  foltowing  tiai-- 
tion    of    the    second    disticb,  wiiic* 
alone  l^date^  to  tbe  circumalance; 

Od  (tetnAfidc  pourftunt  n^liT  vnl«ln  8uA|4et 

Eternup,  tljiifiii!'  no  <1'f  :  T»i'^M  rii«  UcnUat ! 

M.'.  -tll^^N 

Yi'^n  fTfi-nriTiil  TvV.r  onr  nrtjlibor  Sal|iJe« 
.«p-  ..',.]  bleum#/ 

1>  <  oat  h»ftr  ircll . 

TUttlwrhuti  Uciuakt»— a</— «<£  /  Ihla  last  b«w«i^ 

This  epigram,  undoubtedly,  is  to* 
much  more  tlian  two  thmt^and  fM9 
old  ;  and  why  may  It  not  hsixe  bMt 
written  by  Pomponius  the  aackit-^ 
For  the  Pomponius  of  our  ilay,  lohia 
also,  "  how  often  and  wbeneTcr**  ^ 
shall  sneeze — and  without  thatcfPi 
God  blesd  him  I 
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[OBIOIHAL.] 

THEREIN. 

A   BONO. 

I  KNOW  a  valley  fair  and  green, 

Wherein,  wherein, 
A  clear  and  winding  brook  is  seen, 

Therem ; 
The  village  street  stands  in  its  pride 
With  a  row  of  elms  on  either  side, 

Therein ; 
Thej  shade  the  village  green. 

In  the  village  street  there  is  an  inn, 

Wherem,  wherein, 
The  landlord  sits  in  bottle-green. 

Therein. 
His  face  is  like  a  glowing  coal, 
And  his  paunch  is  like  a  swelling  bowl ; 

Therein 
Is  a  store  of  good  ale,  therein. 

The  inn  has  a  cosj  fireside, 

Wherein,  wherein. 
Two  huge  andirons  stand  astride, 

Therein. 
When  the  air  is  raw  of  a  winter's  night, 
The  fire  on  the  hearth  shines  bright 

Therein. 
•  Tia  sweet  to  be  therein. 

The  landlord  sits  in  his  old  arm-chair 

Therein,  therein ; 
And  the  blaze  shines  through  his  yellow  hair 

Therein. 
There  cometh  lawyer  Bickerstith, 
And  the  village  doctor,  and  the  smith. 

Therein 
Pull  many  a  tale  they  spin. 

They  talk  of  fiery  Sheridan's  raid 

Therein,  therein ; 
And  hapless  Baker's  ambuscade 

Thereui; 


Th^ein. 


The  grip  with  wliicli  Grant  throttled  Lee, 
And  Sberaian  s  fkmou^  iimrch  to  ibe  sea. 

Therein 
Great  fights  are  iought  over  therein, 

Tlie  kiidlord  has  a  daughter  fair 

Therein,  therein. 
In  ringlets  falls  her  glossj  hair 

Therein. 
When  they  gpeak  in  her  ear  she  tosses  her  head ; 
When  Ihej  look  in  her  cje  she  hangj?  the  lid, 

Therein. 
She  docs  not  care  a  pin. 

I  know  the  maiden's  heart  full  welU 

Therein,  therein, 
Pure  thonf^hta  and  holj  wishes  dwell 

Thei'ein, 
I  see  her  at  chnreh  on  bended  knee  ; 
And  well  I  know  she  pniys  for  me 

Therein* 
Sure,  that  can  be  do  sin. 

Our  parish  church  has  a  holy  priest, 

Therein,  ihercin. 
When  he  sings  the  masts,  he  faces  the  east. 

Therein* 
On  Sunday  next  he  ^vill  face  the  west^ 
When  my  Niinnie  and  1  go  up  abreast. 

Therein, 
And  carry  our  wedding-ring. 


And  when  wc  die,  as  die  we  must ; 

Therein,  therein, 
The  priest  will  pray  o  cr  the  brealhlesa  dust. 

Therein  ; 
And  OUT  graves  will  be  planted  side  by  eide. 
But  the  hearts  that  loved  shall  not  abide 

Therein, 
But  love  in  Heavca  agaiiLi 


UNCONVICTED  i    OH,  OLD    TIIORNELEY'S    HEmS, 


I 


CHAPTEIl  T- 


VEUDICT   at   TTIB   rXQUEST 


Pnoii  the  time  that  BUBpirions  &s 
tlic  manner  of  Gilbert  Thorneloy's 
nil  Lid  been  communicated  to  Scot- 
*1  Yard^  the  house  in  Wimpole 
W5t  was  takca  possession  of  hy  the 
Iti&f  aod  all  egi-es3  or  inj^ress  not 
^ect  to  the  knowledge*  and  approval 
►he  oflicer  in  charge  was  prohibited, 
irrirule  had  iK'cn  allowed  on  the 
'viaus  day  to  goe  the  body  of  poor 

Thoraeley,  but  with  much  didicul- 
tiS  the  police  had  strict  orders  not 
B.II0W  any  strangers  access  to  the 
iubcr  of  death.  He  told  me  thifi 
Dar  way  to  the  inquest, 
'  By  the  by/*  he  said,  <*  did  you 
fvr  that  Wilmot  is  acting  as  sole 
cator  of  kia  uncle,  and  htia  tiiken 
n  himself  the  res.|  jonsihility  of  or- 
ing  everything  about  tlie  funeral? 
Btked  Atherton  about  it  yesterday 
tiin^,  and  he  says  Wilmot  came  to 

and  asked  what  was  to  be  done, 
StfUlh  and  Walker  bad  eaid  tliat 
1^^  Atherton,  aa  only  relatives  of 
Hbeased,  were  the  proper  pei-sons 
>pen  tlio  will,  and  see  who  were 
liis  executoi^.  Atherton,  wilb  hU 
M  Ihoughtlessincss  for  his  own  iu- 
Bte^  bade  him  act  as  bo  considered 
1  in  everything,  and  was  too  much 
^Vfhelmed  with  lu^  own  sorrow  to 
k  of  anything  else  Wilmot  (hen 
^  to  Smithed  and  opened  tlie  will* 
^  wag  deposited  there,  and  finds 
■Utsfl  hole  executor  r  and^  mind 
^l^^^y^^'*^  ^^'®  '*^^^  likewise,  for 
rSs  coxy  as  ever  he  c;in  be.     Mark 

words,  Kavanagh,  thcKjUl  bo  a 
Sb  about  that  will,  as  sure  as  Tin 


I  felt  that  Merrlvale  8 poke  with  ft 
pijqiose  ;  but  I  an5;verrd  him  coolly: 
*•  I  think  BO  too  J  and  Wihnot  will  find 
himself  in  tlie  wrong  box,** 

**  If  I  thought  it  was  any  use,**  eon- 
ttnuLKl  he,  *'  I  w^ould  ask  you  once 
UKJre  to  confide  to  me  the  naturo  of  tlic 
business  wfiich  took  you  to  Thomo- 
ley*H  on  Tuet^day  evening." 

**  II  wjU  transpire  10  due  time,  Mor- 
rivale*  I  pass  you  my  word  it  h  ut- 
terly useless  knouledi^Q  now  ;  nor  doc» 
it  in  any  w^ay  affect  Hugh  Allterton'n 
pre?^eut  position.  God  knows  that 
nothing  should  keep  me  silent  if  I 
thought  that  silence  would  injiiro  in 
the  smallest  degree  one  eo  dear  to  mc^ 
Will  he  be  present  to  day?*  I  asked 
ia  a  little  while. 

**  Yes ;  ho  seemed  very  anxious  to 
watch  iJie  proeecflings ;  and  on  the 
wliole  I  thouirUt  it  better  he  shoahL 
I  never  saw  such  a  man/'  eaid  Mcrri- 
vale,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  very 
unlike  his  usual  dry,  cold  manner; 
**  he  thinks  of  every  one  but  himself, 
lie  is  pi'lnrupolly  anxious  to  bo  there 
that  he  may  detect  any  flaw  in  the 
evidence,  or  find  any  clue  that  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  mur- 
derer of  his  uncle,  apparenUy  with- 
out any  thought  of  saving  himself,  as 
if  that  wei-e  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. He  seems  to  think  more  of  the 
old  man's  death  and  tnke  it  to  heart 
than  of  anything  which  lias  happ'*ned 
to  himself;  except  ivheB  he  speaks  of 
Mi^s  Leslie,  and  then  he  bix-aks  down 
entirely.  I  have  pi*eparcd  Jum  for 
having  to  hear  your  evidence,  and  1 
likewise  mentioned  that  hU  uncle  had 
sent  for  you  the  night  of  his  death ;  and 
that  you  considered  yourself  bound  in 
honor  not  to  mention  yet  what  trans* 
pilled  at  the  interview,  but  you  had 


coo 


JJncmmcted;  or^  Oftf  7%ornd^i  Ilnn, 


asaurcil  mc  k  would  tlirow  no  light 
upon  our  present  darkness,'* 

'*  Darknesuj  indeed  \      O   my  poor 

**  ilc  expressed  great  surprise,  and 
Raid :  *  Well,  tliia  will  be  the  first  and 
only  secret  affecting  either  of  U5  which 
John  has  ever  kept  from  me.  Wil- 
mot  hlfiled  that  8orae  oi>e  had  been  at 
i?ork  who  W41S  not  friendly  to  me ;  but 
I  told  Iiim  I  didn't  b^jlieve  I  had  an 
enemy :  and  I  don't  and  won't  helievo 
it  now.'  Then  I  asked  him  if  he 
wouldn't  like  to  see  jou,  and  I  think 
in  kis  heart  he  would ;  but  he  seemed 
U>  hesitate,  and  at  last  said  :  '  No,  it  tB 
be?<t  not,  best  for  us  both — ^at  kast  un- 
til after  ibis/ — meaning  the  inquest — 
*  is  over/'* 

The  first  secret  1  No,  not  the  first, 
Hugh^  not  the  HrRl;  but  the  other 
could  never  have  divided  us,  could 
never  have  raised  one  shadow  be- 
tween us,  I  had  buried  it  dt^ep  down 
in  ilH  lonely  grave-,  and  laid  it:i  ghost 
by  the  mi^ht  of  my  stroivjj  lovo  for 
yuu,  my  friend  and  brother  I 

Tlie  lioii^o  ill  Wimpolo  Btrcet 
looked  ♦^kioiay  enough,  with  ita  closc- 
ghut  bliudd  and  the  two  policemen 
keepujg  guard  oa  either  side  the 
door,  Buggestive  of  death — of  murder! 
There  wa*  a  Bmall  crowd  collected 
round ;  not  euch  a  crowd  as  had  a3- 
fiemhled  before  the  pollee-etauon,  but 
somn  thing  like*  Si  reel -children,  er- 
rand-hoya,  stray  costerniongLTs  with 
their  barrows,  passing  tradesmen  with 
tlieir  carls  or  baskets,  and  women — 
siatterns  from  neighboring  alleys  and 
baok-Btroets,  Irish  women  from  the  IMa- 
rylebone  courts  and  slums  ;  and  each 
arrival  caused  fre^jh  agitation  and  ex* 
ctteixieat  amidst  that  crowd  of  up* 
tamed  eager  facc3  gathered  there, 
watting  for  thff  lerdicL 

"  Thui's  him,"  crici  a  voice  as  our 
cab  drove  up  to  the  door — ^''  that's 
Corrinder  Javiesr*  "No,  it  an't, 
bksa  yer  innercencc !  the  corrinder 
wears  a  searletgownd  and  a  gold-laced 
'ai/*  "Tl'U  ye  lie  doa  t;  ho  wears  a 
bhu'k  un,  ainl  era  got  it  in  hi^  bag.** 
**  Yah  I — the  Liwyer,  the  uevy's  lav/- 


ycr  i"'  followed  by  a  yell  of  iTnpr^>r.i' 
tions*      The    nearest    gamin   on  ik' 
door-etep  had  heard  Mcrrivale  gire 
his  name  to  the  policemen  and  dcruaod 
admission,  and  had  handed   it   down 
to  his  fellows.     So,  with  the  eoujadj 
of  the  brutal  mob  ringing  in  our  ear*, 
wc  passed  the  tliresliold  of  the  m^> 
dcreJ  man  3  houise,     A  cold  shud-it:! 
seized  me  as  I  stood  in  the  hall,  and] 
setMued  to  feel  aa  if  the  spirit  of 
dead  were  hovering  about  in  dl&quM 
and   unable  to  resL     A  superinlei 
eat  of  the   police  received  as  in 
hall,  and  we  asked  him  if  we  could  | 
up  to  see  the  body.     After  soine 
mur  he  went  up-stairs  with  us,  and 
locked  the  chamber  of  deatL     Thiprv 
in  his  shell  lay  all  tliat  rcmalnodoT 
Gilbert  Thomeley,  be  who«o  aameorf 
fame   htid   been    world-wide.      Fania 
for  what  ?     For  amasi^lng  wealth  j  fcr 
grinding  down  the  poor;  for  t 
slaving,  wearing  himself  out  - 
busy  march  of  life, with  no  tlum^li 
lor  that  life  wliich  jierii^he^t     li«  ;     * 
up  riches  which  mu^t  be  r 
on   the   grave's   brink:    \- 
bring  him  no  c<> 
the  valley  ot  the 
chance,  in  the  ii 
providejice,  had  L-^.. 
fitniment  of  rt'tributi 
I  looked  at  hi**   worn    u 
with  the  liue^  of  core,  furrowed ' 
the  struggles  Uiat  had  brout^ 
lie  reward — and  remembered 
evening  when  I  bud  seen  and 
with  him — of  the  secret  be 
fidi*d  to  me,  of  what  he  bad  ^o 
hiu'.i'd  at;  and  I  fancied  1  ootddjp' 
in  his  un  placid  face  that  deaili  W 
visited  him  in  all  its  intensity  of  U^ 
terness,  that  the  bo*Jily  suffering  iJ 
been  notlung  compared  to  the  oer» 
of  i-emoree  which  had  swept  overfci* 
BouL     He  rested  from  bia  weafrt 
bors,  and  the  fruits  of  thrtn  had  v^ 
followed  him.     God  alone   knew  IW 
coaiplete  history  of  bis  life;  Godoi^ 
couM  supply  what   hxkl    brf*n   wi*^ 
ing  from  the  tnmsiires  of  hH  nw^flTt 
Goi  only  coulJ  tell  v/  '^ 

flood  of  remor.-Ltul  ai 
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rrow  that  could  be  occcptod  for 
ke  of  One  who  had   died   for 

ikl  we  jet  stootl  /razing  on  the 
,  word  was  brouj;ht  us  that  the 
If  hiwl  arrived,  and  was  going 
sn  proceedings.  The  E5U|>erin- 
»t  once  more  tunied  the  key 
the  dead,  and  wc  doseended  to 
strdoor, 

must  divide  you,  gentlemen, 
IWd  he.  *»  You,  sir,*'  to  Merrl- 
fcill  please  to  come  with  mo  to 
][iacst-room  ;  and  yon,  Mr,  Kav- 

must  wait  in  thia  back  draw- 
>m  until  we  gi^nd  for  you*  I 
It  you'd  prefer  being  alone,  to 
Filong  with  the  other  witnesses.  * 
?s,"   I  6aid ;    '*  I   Bhould  much 

iL" 

vail  myself  of  the  newspapcr- 

V  together  with  Mr»  Morrivale's 

for  an  account  of  ilie  inquest; 

have  aUo  tised  his  observations 

on    the    pereonal   appearance, 

r,    etc,  of    the    witnesses   and 

who  look  part  in  It.     For  my- 

remained  in  that  dark  dingy 

oam  until  my  turn  came  to  give 

lard  Ihe  dull  tramp  of  the  jury- 
\  they  went  up-« tains  and  entered 
>m  overhead  to  view  the  body, 
leir  hushed  munnurs  as  they 
lown.  I  heard  ibc  hum  of  voi- 
the  front  drawiDg-rcHjm,  w  lie  re 
itne3A€3  were  fidsembled,  and 
Blioct  oilers  isisticd  at  inlervak 
I  police.  I  remember  standing 
window  looking  into  the  dismal 
imlen,  noting  nicclianieally  the 
I  email  sights  in  the  back- gar- 
pposite.  I  remember  staling  for 
ter  of  an  hour  at  two  cats  light- 
the  wall — a  black  and  a  tabby ; 
stening  to  their  dismal  squalls. 
'  had  been  two  tigers  tearing  each 
to  pieces  on  that  back  garden- 
n  the  middt  of  thia  eminently 
id  city,  I  don't  think  it  would 
Mde  more  imprci^sion  on  my 
Km  did  those  two  specimens  of 
jne  rac^.  And  last,  I  remem- 
llking,  aa  in  a  dream,  into  the 


dining-room,  where  sat  the  coroner  at 
the  head  of  the  long  tabic,  and  ranged 
on  either  side  of  Lim  the  twelve  jury- 
mo  n.  I  remember  seeing  a  man 
whom  I  recognized  as  one  of  the  de- 
ceased s  solicitors,  lilr.  Walker,  occu- 
pying a  chair  at  a  smaU  side-triblnl 
with  his  clerk,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  at  anoihcr  table  sat 
Merrivale;  while  just  beliind  himfj 
guarded — ay,  gunrded — by  a  polico*' 
man,  sat  Hugh  Atherton  ;  and  that  as 
I  came  and  took  a  chair  placed  for  me 
at  the  other  end  of  tlie  long  table,  he 
raised  his  ejcs  and  lfx>ked  full  upon 
me,  and  that  I  kne\v  then  the  deadly 
influence  which  had  been  at  work — for 
it  waa  no  longer  the  friendly,  trustful 
look  of  old  ;  1  knew^ — yc.^,  I  knew  that 
our  wann  friendship  had  died  the 
death,  tliat  a  traitor's  hand  had  helped 
U)  slay  it,  I  knew,  and  knowing  it 
the  pain  was  so  intense,  so  like  a 
knife  entering  my  heart,  that  uncon- 
sciously I  raised  my  hand  as  though 
to  ward  off  the  agony  that  had  come 
u{>on  me,  and  a  cry  escaped  my  lips 
— -Mlirgh,  0  Hugh!"  And  then  I 
heard  the  coroner  addressing  me  in 
the  calm  business  tones  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  do  his  teixiblc  work. 

The   first    witness   called  was  Mr* 
Evans,  surgeon.     He  said : 

**  I  am  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col-, 
lego   of  Surgeons,   and   live   at    liJ8l 
WimiKile  street.      I    was   summonedl 
to  Jklr.  Thorneley*s  house  about  seveEl 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  ;f 
and    was    taken    up   into   deceased's' 
room.     He  was  in  b^d,  lying  on  hia 
back,    the    eyes    partially    oi>en,   and 
the  foreheatl  and  mouth  contimcted,  aa 
though  great  [)ain  had  preceded  death. 
He  had  apparently  been  dead  some] 
hours.     There   was  a  stiffness,  how- 
ever, about  the  body,  and  an  unusual 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which  excited 
my   suspicion.     The  feet  were  like-1 
wise   ai-ehed.     The  housekeeper  and 
the   man-servant   were   in   the    room 
with  the  dec4?ased  at  the  time  I  ar- 
rived.    I  asked   what  he  had  takea  I 
last  before  going  to  bed.     The  house- 
keeper replied  he  had  taken  his  bitter ' 
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al<s  as  usual  iiboiit  titnc  o\'lock.  I 
asked  to  ace  the  bottle  out  of  >vhi€h 
he  Inwl  taken  the  nlo.  Tlie  )ioui*i'- 
kecpcr  bade  the  man  go  dpwn  to  bis 
master*!!  etutly  nnd  fetch  up  the  tray. 
On  it  were  a  pint-bottle  of  Bass's  bit- 
ter ale,  a  tumbler,  and  a  plate  of  hard 
biscuit.  There  wcro  a  ii'Av  dropa  at 
Uio  liattoiTi  of  ibc  glass,  1  smelt  and 
tasted  tbrra  ;  there  was  no  peculiar 
sniell,  but  the  taste  was  unusuallj  bit- 
ter. It  6uj:rge8ted  to  mo  that  s'rych- 
nine  mi^ht  have  been  introduced.  In 
the  bottle  about  half  a  tnmbl«»rful  of 
ale  was  left.  I  took  possession  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  analysL-^,  with  the 
tumbler  still  containing  a  few  drops. 
I  said  to  the  housekeeper : '  Information 
must  be  Bcnt  at  once  to  the  police.'  This 
was  done.  I  leuiained  until  the  su- 
perintendent arrived,  and  then  pro- 
ccedi?d  to  inj  hou^e  with  the  alc-bottlo 
and  gla^s.  I  imniediatclj  subjected 
the  conlenti*  of  both  to  the  usual  pro- 
cess. In  the  few  ilro[>9  contained  in 
the  glass  I  discovered  the  appearance 
of  stryclinine.  The  contents  of  the 
bottle  were  perfeetly  free/*  (Sensa- 
tion.) "I  then  went  back  to  Mr. 
Thomeley's  house*  and  reported  the 
results  to  the  pt>ljtre-«jfficer,  who  com- 
municated with  Scotland  Yard,  the 
deceased's  relative  Mr,  Wilmot,  and 
his  lawyers.  I  demandt^d  that  the 
family  medical  man  sliould  bo  sum- 
moned* On  his  arrival  we  nmde  a 
post-mortem  examination,  and  removed 
the  stomach  with  its  contents*  sealed 
and    dcispatcbed    them   to    Professor 

T for  analysis.     We  both  refused 

a  dealh-eertificate  until  the  results  of 
that  analysis  had  been  ascertained. 
We  ai^ived  oorselves  in  8usj>ecting 
deatli  had  origin  ate  il  thronj^h  poison, 
and  that  the  poison  hud  b<'en  stryeh- 
ninct  There  was  no  appeamnce  of 
any  disease  in  cither  heart,  lung5,  or 
brain,  which  should  cause  sudden 
death.  All  tlirco  organs  were  iu  a 
jierfeclly  healthy  state." 

Dr,  Rohitison,  physician,  and  the 
usual  mediciil  att**ndant  of  deceased, 
corroborated  the  above  evidence  in 
ever/  particular. 


Professor  T next  deposed 

be  received  the  stomach  of  d< 
with  its  contents  from  Dr.  It>btt]( 
and  Mr,  Evans*    That  he  bad 
lyased  the  latter,  and  had  deu?cted 
separated  strychnine  in  very  mil 
quantities ;  on    further   test,  pooji 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
was  afforded  by  the  colors  pj 
Upon  introducing  some  of  ibeaui 
ed  matter  into  the  body  of  a 
death  had  been  produi  I 
convulsions;  thus   den, 
existence  of  strychnine.     Hib 
w^as  that  deceased  ha<1  i^.i*-d  ft 
effects  of  strychnine  ; 

bitter  ale;  that  the  qit„ ..li 

tered  hud  been  about  one  gruta^ 
more^ — it  might  be  le^. 

Mrs,  Ilaag,  the  housekeeper,  wa* 
then  examined.  She  was  a  womio 
past  fiHy  in  appcarauce  ;  her  het 
was  remarkable;  so  perfectly  inuao- 
bllo  and  passionless  in  its  L^xprc^aios. 
Her  hair,  eyebrows,  ami  eyeliulM 
were  of  a  pale  sandy  color:  nni  ^ 
droophig  eyelids  had  t' 
t  ion  in  them  which  iiov- 
cring."  She  gave  her  wn^wers 
clear  low  tones ;  but  seldom 
her  eyes  to  the  interrogators 
were  of  a  cold  hlui.-ih-gray, 
dangerous  scinlillatlng  light  in 
ller  manners  and  ap;  '"-' • 
those  of  a  woman  ahuv 
life  ;  her  language  quiii*  i:r.m 
though  tinctured  by  a  nlightly 
idiom  and  iiecent ;  her  deportiaftal 
[K^Heetly  self*pO!!i«»e<*9od.  She  deponsil 
that  the  deeejised  1 
same  heaUh  as  u 
ing  previous  to  hl»  dt*4ih. 
taking  in  his  bitter  ah^  nn 
she  ubscrved  that  h 
much  flubbed  and  a^i 
voice  had  sou  titled  loud  and  iwg<2^ 
as  sho  came  uji  the  stairs.  He 
Mr.  Atherton  seemed  to  be  Ua\ii 
dispute;  and  as  she  came 
room  she  distinctly  heard  Mr. 
ton  say  to  her  master,  *•  You 
teriy  repent  (o-morrow  what  y<m  fci^^ 
said  to-night.'*  She  c  '  ' 
the  words,  for  they  mr 
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iion  upon  lier»  Had  not  heard  Mr, 
WUmot  speak  whilst  in  the  study. 
TUe  ale  bad  been  brought  up  from 
the  cellar  by  Barker,  wko  uncorked  it 
dawii-6t,iii-Bt  as  usuiil,  in  presence  oi 
the  other  servanta.  Barker  had  ac- 
roinpanied  her  to  tho  etudy-dotir.  and 
opened  it  for  her.  Always  l-ook  in 
the  ale  when  her  master  w.oh  alone, 
or  wlien  only  the  young  geallomen 
(Wihiiot  and  Allierlon)  were  iherti ; 
ami  waited  to  receive  Iii.s  ordera  tor 
the  next  day.  Dcecased  ahvaya  look 
bitter  ale  at  nind  o'ck>ck,  with  haixl 

Mr.  Merrivalc :  "  Did  you  not  pour 
eorne  ale  out  into  the  tumbler  before 
takinff  it  up -stairs  'f* 
'•  I  did  not." 

**  Would  you  swear  you  did  not  ?'* 
Certainly  I  would  ewear  if." 

yidcncc  continued :  To  her  know- 

!^ge  be  had  taken  notiiing  sinrc  the 

ale-       The    youn^    gentlemen   never 

lix)k  bitter   ale  :  Mr.  Atherton  didn't 

like   it,  and    Mr.  WUmot   could   not 

drink  it.     Only  one  tumbler  had  bern 

brought  up.     The  tray  hud  remained 

in  tht*  study  just  a3  Mj*.  Thornelcy 

had  left  it^  and  had  not  been  touched 

until  Uie  fallow  in  2  morning,  when  the 

doctor  asked  to  have  tlie  Ixittle  and 

glass  brought  to   him.     Barker,   tho 

»ian*^rvant,   had    fotclied    the    tray 

ht)!!!  the  study.     Ko  one  had  entered 

^6  Btudy  from  the  time  Jlr,  Thonie- 

%  had  gone  to  bed,  until  Barker  had 

^le  tbeixs  for  the  (ray  tlie  nextmom- 

'''^-     She  had  locked  the  door  on  the 

^Q'side  ai5  she  went  up  to  Iwd,  but  bad 

^^  ^uiie  into  tho  room.     On  the  morn- 

of  tlie  24th  eho  was  roused  by  a 

Icjot  knocking  at  her  dottr,  and  by 

•"lier  saying,  in  a  very  agitatedman- 

**  For  God*s  sake  eret  up  directly, 

-  Iloag,  and  come  to  miLstcr ;  for 

*^^x^  he»'fl  dead  I"     Had  hurried  on  a 

f^loUies,  and  gone  instantly  to  Mr. 

Orjjcley^s  room.     The  deceased  was 

^>cd,  ilie  eyes  partially  open,  and 

'^^  tnoulh  contracted,  as  if  in  an  agony 

^^   pain.    She  had  touched  bis  band 

4^4  found  it  quite  cold.     Then  they 

V>^^  had   ilooncd    to    listen    if    he 


breathed ;  but  bo  did  not.  Barker 
said:  **  1  fear  it*s  all  up  with  him  ;  he 
must  have  had  a  fit  and  died  in  the 
night  What's  to  be  done,  Mra, 
Ilaag?'*  Replied,  "Send  at  once  for 
a  doctor;**  The  other  servanta  now 
came  crowding  in,  and  one  of  them 
ran  off*  immediately  for  the  nearest 
surgeon.  lie  arrived  in  leas  than 
half  an  hour.  No  one  had  touched 
the  body  until  (he  arri%^al  of  th^3  doc- 
tor;  tljcy  had  all  feared  let^t  they 
might  do  bann  by  totiehing  it.  Had 
lived  in  the  service  of  deceased  uear- 
ly  thirty  years;  be  had  been  a  severe 
but  just  master  to  her.  Waa  a  Bel- 
gian by  birth  ;  but  had  lived  nearly 
all  her  life  in  En^rlund.  AVas  a  wid- 
ow ;  had  no  children  living,  nor  any 
relahoris  alive  that  she  knew  of.  Ex- 
amiii(*d  i\&  to  what  bad  transpired  be- 
fore taking  the  ale  to  the  study,  Mrs, 
Haag  deposed  that  Sir.  John  luiva- 
nagh  had  called  on  Mr,  T  borne  ley  at 
seven  o'clock,  mid  been  closeted  with 
him  for  an  hour  ;  that  a  short  timcbe- 
foj-e  he  went  away  the  studj-bcll  rang, 
which  waa  answered  by  Barker,  who 
came  down  into  tlie  gervantsMiall  and 
told  Thomas  the  coachman  to  go  up 
with  bim  to  his  master's  mom.  AYhen 
they  came  down,  they  said  they  had 
been  signing  their  names  as  witnesses 
to  gome  paper,  which  both  of  them 
had  sup]>osed  was  a  will ;  but  that 
neither  their  master  nor  Mr,  Kava- 
nagh  bad  told  them  so.  She  had  put 
on  her  tilings  whilst  tliey  were  up- 
stairs, and  just  after  they  returned 
slie  went  out. — Questioned  a^  to  her 
errand,  said  she  w^ent  to  buy  some 
ribbon  she  wanted  at  a  shop  in  Ox- 
f'jrd  street;  that  returning  home  by 
Vei'e  street  she  saw  Mr.  Atherton 
coming  out  of  ilie  chemist's  shop  at 
the  corner  of  Oxford  street,  and  heard 
him  speak  to  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Hearil 
the  words  *^  Karanagh,"  "  Atherton," 
and  saw  them  shake  hands.  Could 
swear  to  their  identity. — Questioned 
by  Hr.  Merrivale,  sohcitor  for  tho 
prisoner,  as  to  how  it  had  como  about 
that  she  had  been  witnctjs  to  tho 
meeting  between  the  two  gentlemen  at 


ihe  corner  of  Vera  street  and  Oxford 
street*  and  yet  was  met  only  in  tiic 
middle  of  Vere  street — a  very  short 
Btreet — at  least  five  minutes  after- 
wards by  ^Ir,  ICavanagh,  denied  meet- 
ing Mr»  Kavauf\«b  at  all  in  Vcrc 
street ;  had  passed  the  two  gentlemen 
at  iho  earner,  and  gone  straight  home. 
iiad  worn  no  veil  tliat  evening. — 
Kxamination  resumed  by  the  coroner: 
Uad  not  seen  her  master  since  taking 
the  ale  into  the  study ;  had  gone  to  I  ho 
door  after  the  gentlemen  lirul  left,  hut 
found  it  liieked,  and  received  fi>r  answer, 
he  was  busy,  and  did  not  require 
anything.  Mr.  Wilmot  had  let^  some 
time  previous  to  Mr.  Atherton ;  she 
liad  seen  neither  to  speak  to  thera 
that  evening.  This  was  the  pitli  of 
the  housekeeper  s  evidence. 

John  Barker  was  tlic  next  witness 
called,  who  corroborated  everything 
deposed  by  Mrs.  Haag.  Asked  by  a 
juryman  if  it  was  he  who  signed  the 
paper  on  the  evening  before  Mr, 
Tliomeley's  dc^ath,  replied  it  was. 
Was  he  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
tlocument?  No;  but  both  be  and 
Thomas  the  coachman,  who  had  like- 
wise signed,  fancied  it  must  be  a  wiih 
Had  lived  nearly  twenty  years  with 
his  master,  and  often  witnessed  busi* 
nesa  papers,  but  never  asked  what 
they  w*eie- — Questioned  by  Mr,  Merri- 
vale  as  io  whellier  he  bad  noticed  any 
convei'sation  which  passed  between 
Mr.  Wilmot  and  l\Ir.  Athertou  in  the 
hall  the  night  before  the  deceased  died, 
replied  he  had  caught  one  or  two 
words, — ^Told  by  the  coroner  to  re- 
peat them.  After  seeming  to  recol- 
lect himself  for  a  moment  or  two,  said 
ho  had  heaixl  Mr.  Wilmot  say  he  must 
get  some  money  out  of  the  governor  ; 
to  which  Mr.  Alherton  had  replied  in 
rather  a  low  voice ;  but  he  had  heard 
the  wonls,  "  won't  Uve  long,^  and  "  to 
be  worried,"  and  ''our  affairs.** — 
Asked  by  tlje  prisoner  if  the  senteneo 
had  not  been,  *'  He  is  getting  very  old, 
and  won't  live  long;  he  ought  not  to 
be  worried  with  our  affain*  **  ?  Re- 
plied he  could  not  say ;  it  might  have 
been  6o;  but  what  be  had  repeated 
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was  the  whole  of  what  he  had  dtstli 
ly  heard.  He  wished  to  say  that 
believed  Mr,  Atherton  to  be  innoceoij 
for  ho  was  very  fond  of  jioor  nmaier, 
and  his  uncle  always  seemed  mrm 
partial  to  him  than  to  any  one  die 
— much  more  than  to  Mr.  WUtnoL 

Thomas  Sprig       'i         idimanr  tbe 
cookf  and  the  h  >  ,   were  thm 

examined  resj»eelivtiy,  and  their 
dencc  corroborated  every  etat 
made  before  ;  only  one  fresh  U 
presented  itself.  The  eocjk  r( 
teered  to  state  that  she  h.^ 
awoke,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
which  her  master  died,  by  some  m 
and  had  fancied  eJie  heiird  stc 
footsteps  on  the  stairs. — Que^tiooetl 
upon  this,  said  that  she  meanl  tk 
Ft  aire  leading  from  the  third  storf 
where  the  woraen-asrvantd  skpl, 
the  second  story. 

Were  they  front  or  1 

Fronl*starr8 ;    the    I 
reached  the  second  (lour, 
housekeeper    occupied    one    rrmm 
herself,  E.hc   and   the   hou 
other,  and  the  thinl  was  eri^ 
had  not  dared   to  get  out  of  t)i 
lieving  it  w^as  the  ghosL 

What  ghost  ? 

Oh  I  the  house  washnnnted  x  all 
servants  know  it  and  belieirrd  iv 
cept  the  housekeeper,  who  liad  tanj 
at  her  shameful,  and  cnlh'd  her  a  w* 
perstrtehious  woman.  But  then  tifj 
liad  never  been  wtiat  she  mighiilB 
comfortable  nor  friendly  logetli 
ilrs.  *Aag  *eld  herself  *igh  ai 
with  all  the  company  in  lh« 
Couldn't  siiy  at  what  hour  she  bd 
been  awoke ;  had  drawed  the  dotlll* 
over  her  'ed,  and  said  her  prajS* 
and  supposed  she  had  fell  aafeif 
again,  being  that  way  inclined  bj 
lur'. 

Mr.  Herrivale :   **  Have   yoa 
the    housekeeper     ever     (aUmk 
cookr 

Witness :  "  Well,  no,  sir,  I 
say  as  we  ever  *ave ;  and  I've 
to  6Hng  against  her  except  as  she  vs 
*igh  and  close,  which  isn't  agre6>lfe 
sir,  when  the  position   of  partaei  ^ 
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pectable,  which  mine  is,  eii% 
^ome  of  a  p^recn^rocer's  family 
fp'  their  own  wehiclc  and  drove 
elves;  and  whose  mother  could 
to  be  washed  out,  and  never 
own  to  tea  on  Simdiij  without 
Ml  or  *  winkles  or  something  to 
i  relish/* 

ET :  "  That  h  cnongh,  cook. — 
the  next  witness." 
istcr  Wihoot,  who  appeared 
agitated^  next  depoaed :  *'  I  went 
limy  deceased  uncle  on  the  even- 
•Tuesday  last,  and  wbibt  taking 
r  outer  coat  in  the  hall,  mj  cou3- 
p.  Athert^3n,  arrived.  We  went 
ly  uncle's  study  together.  A^'ery 
conversation  |ia:«8ed  between  ns. 
iHoned  my  intention  of  asking 
tide  for  some  money  that  even- 
ivhich  I  needed,  having  gome 
ng  hills  to  pay.  My  couBin 
tl  something  to  the  efFect  that 
ij  uncle,  would  probably  not 
long,  and  we  ought  not  to 
him  with  our  affiiirs,  I  think 
iply  said  it  with  a  view  to  slop- 
nc  from  making  the  appHcaLion; 
inks  I  am  extravagant.  He 
me  how  much  I  wanted.  I 
taOO.  lie  eaid :  *  That  is  a  large 
Lister ;  we  shall  never  get  the 
nor  U)  come  down  as  handsome 

Jilerrivale :  **  Did  Mr.  Ather- 
>  we  shall/  or  '  you  will '  ?* 

(hesitating :)  **  I  am  not 
nr,  but  I  think  he  said  *  we 
It  was  fiiraply  a  kindly  way 
'n^.  We  found  my  uncle 
usually  tar i mm  and  ah- 
9d$  but  I  was  80  hard  pressed  I 
idfeed  to  brave  him,  and  a.'^k 
^Koney.  To  my  astonishment, 
»of  venting  his  anger  on  me,  he 
I  it  rtll  upon  my  cousin  liufih, 
'    him  of  leading  rac  into 

;  **  Wa^  this  so  ?" 

noL     Hugh  and  I  are  the 

riends  ;  but  our  pur^iuits  and 

totally  opposite.     I  said  so 

cie,  and  tried  to  appeatae  him 

At  last  he  worked  himself 


into  such  a  rage  that  he  seemed  quite 
reckless  of  what  he  said  ;  and  hinted 
that  Hugh  might  pay  my  debts  for 
me,  and  if  he  couldn't  do  so  out  of  Ilis 
own  pocket,  he  might  got  Kavanagh  to 
advancemesomeout  of  his  future  wifes 
dividends  ;  that  I  might  have  got  the 
girl  for  myself  if  I  had  chosen  ;  but  as 
it  was,  he  dared  say  Kavanagh  would 
marry  her  in  the  long-run,  for  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  the  wind  lay  in  that 
quarter.'* 

Mr,  Mcrrivale  :  "  Can  you  swear  to 
those  words  ?** 

**!  can.  My  cousin  got  rery  an- 
gry at  thifei,  and  said :  *  Vou  have  no 
right  to  rasiko  such  remarks  or  draw 
any  sucli  conclusions  ;  they  are  false. 
You  will  repent  of  t!as  to-morrow.* 
I  Gan  swear  to  those  words.  Just 
then  Mrs.  Haag,  the  Lousekeer>er, 
broupfht  in  mj  uncle's  ale  and  biscuits, 
as  usual.  Barker  opened  tlie  door  for 
her:  I  remember  that  fact.  There 
was  only  one  tumbler  with  the  bottle 
brought  up.  Neither  myself  nor  my 
cousin  ever  touch  that  beverage. 
When  Mrs.  Haag  had  left  tiie  room,  / 
Hugh  got  up  ami  went  to  (be  tablM 
where  the  tray  had  been  placed,  and 
brought  a  gla>s  of  ale  to  my  uncle 
with  a  plate  of  hard  biscuits,'' 

Coroner ;  "  Did  you  see  (he  prison- 
er pour  out  the  ale.''  Where  was  he 
standing  wilh  regard  to  youi'self  ?" 

**  He  had  bis  back  toward  us  ;  I 
was  Bitting  by  the  lire  oppoi^ite  my 
uncle;  the  table  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  To  get  the  ale  Hugh  rno^t 
turn  h;s  back  to  us." 

**  How  long  was  he  at  the  table  ?*' 

Witness, (aller  a  moment's  thought:) 
**  A  minute  or  more ;  but  I  could  not 
speak  positively.'* 

*"  Sullicient  time  to  havo  put  any- 
thing in  the  ale  ?" 

Witness,  (much  agitnted  r)  "  Am  I 
obliged  to  answer  this  T* 

*^You  are  not  obU^ed  ;  but  sm  uii-| 
fiivorabie  interpretatiuu  might  bo  put 
upon  your  silence/* 

Witness  (in  a  very  low  voice :) 
"  There  was  time.** 

Mr.  Merrivale :  *'  Did  you  not  ob- 
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•trre  thrit  ftomr;  olo  vriu  paun«il  out 
fn  the  tumbler  wImui  it  wuh  brought 

np  r 

•*  I  difl  not  ab*frvf!  it ;  it  mi;2;lit  have 
be  on  no,  but  I  could  mA  8ujr  lor  cer- 
tnin  filbiT  wny." 

Mn  Morrivftic  to  tbc  conmnr"  **My 
rlicnt  dr  lin-a  ine  to  ntnt«  dislint'tly 
ihfit  II  nmull  q until itT»  about  a  quarter 
ot*  a  pln^sbil,  wfia  iiln^jidj  poun*d  cut 
wbrn  ho  went  to  ibf  tmv.  He  sitp- 
ponoFi  it  wiu  duno  to  save  the  overflow 
{'mm  I  be  botlle." 

CoroTuT :  **  I  will  note?  it.*' 

Kvid*'m»n  continwrd:  *' My  uncle 
drunk  hidf  ilic  jilc  nt  a  draught,  kUooW 
\m  be  rul,  ami  said  :  *  It  is  very  bitter, 
to-night.*  Wo  noilhrr  made  any  ru- 
mnrk  upon  it-  He  likcwij^o  took  n 
biHruir-  noil  nin  it.  Soon  nftcnvnrl  I 
nme  to  go,  Mr^  would  not  say  giK>il- 
ni;jht  to  mc,  Hugh  csimi.'  to  the  door 
with  mo — the  study-door — and  whis- 
pcrrd»  *  ril  try  to  appeaso  him  and 
miikr  it  nil  ri^dit  for  you/  I  went 
i^lruigbt  down-smirs  and  out  of  the 
boHi«r*  I  ronioiidx^r  seeing  tny  cou- 
*inV  Pont  hauginf?  in  th<?  ball  j  it  wsis  a 
brown-twee«l  wttterprooF  one;  but  I 
did  not  touch  it*  Tho  coocbman  cnm«» 
tho  following  moming  with  the  siid 
ncw^  to  my  chambcrsi." 

Mr»  Mernvulo  :  **  Arts   \^n   acting 

Ah*  W  .lUvii  :  "ii  ii  il'tgid  to  a^k 
for  tiny  de}>o»itionB  about  the  dc- 
oc«i«<r<l4  will  hi^r©*" 

Oironcr:  *'  I  lun  the  brol  jodlpge  of 
that,  Mr,  Walker,  Anytbln?  whidi 
tJmtwA  light  upon  vbtt  wo  tmve 
to  tnd  cut  Bmii  be  ttciered  aa  trW 

J|..,_T_,     «> 

Mr.  MorrivauV :  ••  Wcw  yijii  airife 
mhmx  til*  awAMo^  of  yimr  bl«  nnde^i 
will  irwro  Mm  vott  opeiM^  ii  ai 

"*  I  ns  mift ;  tat  bolk  H«fb  Atfaa^ 
ton  md  nywif  vffv  M  id  amklpflte 
«lM  lb*  inm  qC  It  it<i«y  lie." 

«B»v«  llie  multe  fitttlM   jwr 


Conwrt^r :  *  Haf e  yoB  aii]nUag« 
to  sta'e,  Mr.  Wilmot  ?* 

*^  Kothing,  except  that  1  bdiere  | 
my  eousiD'A  iiiDoceiicc,'* 

Mr.    Jofin    Kavaoa^    was 
called,  nn<l,  aOcr  tbe  utiud  prt4i] 
ricB,  BLated  that  on  his  retuni  fm| 
tour  in  SwilZiTlund  on  tlie  afternuotT 
of  Tuesday,  the  2ddy  be  found  a  XMl^ 
from   Mr-  Thomclcy^  which   be  tjo 
produced,     (Note  read  by  the  cort 
ner  and  passed  on  to   the  jurvmeil 
That  upon  receipt  of  it  be  bad  ; 
to  Mr.  Tiiorneley'a  at  tbe  hour 
pointed,  and  bad  beeii  &hown  at  oiij 
into    that    gentlemau'a    Btudy.     11 
found  him  very  much  alteretl  for 
worse  and  aged  since  last  be  had  w* 
him,  some  months  since.     He  look«( 
as  if  some  heavy  trouble  wrn?  up 
him,  weighing  bim   down.     Jie 
transacted  the  husinesa  requircti,  wkki 
occupied,  be   should  say,  an  hour.  wA 
had  then  leil  bim  Xi%  calm  ami  n?,  irifl 
as  when  he  (witness)  fir?t  entemi  tk 
room.     He  had  chosen  to  walk  \mme, 
and,  &topi>ing  to  light  a  8**gsr  at  tfc 
conicr  of  Verc  gtrect,  tiad  iJict  Mr* 
Athcrton  coming  out  Cff  th^  chrmsfi 
ihop,    Mr.  Athcrton  liad  oierMl 
accompany  bim   bom^,  but  Jm 
ness)  bad  irfui^ed,  and  they  liad  ] 
cd,  Mr.  Atherton  staliiig  Itia  loCi 
of  coming  to  sec  bim  oo  iIm 


That  tho  moment  all<»r«  he  1 
ed  hh  refusal  and  harried  bark  lai 
b»m  to  retfTm  ;  h»t  being  fi« 
daHt,  haA  noH  I 
hh  ftgun'.andbad  i 
ttft  tii«  pursoil.     B^nni  iiig  immm  Xrfcr 
m^tU  abooi  Irn^w^j  bo  Ind  b^  » 
waking  T«»i7^  fbat*  bal  wlBi0K 


ra^baitaibin.  8b« 
vdltSiibe  conii  Aoiaeeber  feee« 
bsfMopilaaberigia^  7W 
stanre  bsn  fiaaatQ  finoni  Ma  wu 
deiectlTip  Jowa  bftdaaUUmi 
Tbnnieley^ 


'ld»1< 


ibem 


',  S9A  a  I 
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(?r,  and  aflerward  to  pass  a  slip 
rr  to  the  coroner,  wlm  tifter  read- 
bowed,  as  if  in  assent,  and  then 
jed  to  a  policeman,  who  left  the 
i  IIo  had  gone  sliiiight  liome 
Btmbci-s,  and  being  tired  went 
Wt  bed,  and  did  not  wake  till 
Ale  the  follow  in  j^  morning,  when 
*rk  bad  told  him  the  news  of 
horneley*a  death,  and  detective 

had  called  upon  him  ahoT-tljr  af- 
tl, 

Am  coroner:  "TThat  wns  the 
Hyr  the  business  which  yon 
e5ed  with  deceased?'* 
am  boun<l  over  very  polemnl/ 
mention  it  until  a  certain  tune/* 
'aa  it  a  will  you  called  the  two 
its  lo  witncf^s  ?" 

am  not  at  liberty  to  answer,  I 
ny  word  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
►f  horior  that  in  no  way  do  I 
cr  this  to  affect  my  fnend  Mr. 
xm^s  present  position  ;  and  that 
il  dot's  I  shall  consider  myself 

BpeaV*" 

Walker :  **  We  eliall  compel 
[r-  Kavanagh,  to  speak  in  an- 
|i!ace  than  ihifl.  The  breach  of 
te  you  Irnve  committed  will  not 
^ed  over  by  us  aa  the  family 
^nfidentiul  legal  advisers  of  the 
eil  gentleman." 

eshall  both  act  as  we  think  right, 
'alken*' 

pnsoner  here  in  a  very  hollow 
said  **  For  God's  eake,  and  for 
kO  of  one  who  m  dear  to  us  both, 

at  you,  John  Kavanagh,  to  re- 
ny  thing  that  may  help  to  clear 
loccnt  man  from  thia  frightful 
ition.** 

will,  nugh»  BO  help  me  God  I 
I  would  avail  you  nothing  to 
now/' 

oner ;  '•  Have  you  anything 
rtr>  state?" 

[Hilling,  save  my  most  solemn  re- 
aviction   that  Mr.  Atliertoii 
Bt,  and  that  he  is  the  victim 
Jest  plot." 

hilkcr  here  appealed  to  the 
ad  gaid  he  olijected  to  such 
D3  bciug  made  there;  that 


Mr.  Kavanagh  had  done  his  bc?t  to 
criminate  the    prisoneT,  and    that  hOj 
Wi^sTiow  tr^mg  to  cast  the  blame  upoil' 
other?. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  wag  about  to  make 
some  violent  answer,  when  the  coroner 
called  to  onler, 

Mr.  Merrivalc:  "Will  you  have 
the  goodnc.^?,  Mr.  Kavanagli,  to  look 
fowaitl  the  end  of  the  room,  and  see 
if  you  identify  any  one  there?" 

Mr.  Kavanagh  :  '*  3Iv  God !  It  is 
sher 

Coroner:  «  Wlio?" 

'*Tlie  woman  I  met  in  Vere  street 
that  night;' 

Standing  opposite  to  the  witncj^s, 
with  the  light  full  upon  her.  was  a  fe- 
male figure,  closely  veited. 

**  I  never  met  you,  Mr.  Kavanagh  P 
it  waa  thr2  woman  who  spoke,  loudly, 
vehemently. 

Coroner  to  witness :  "  I  see  you  are 
using  your  eyegWa  now;  were  you 
using  it  when  jou  Bay  you  met  this 
person  in  Vere  street  ?** 

'- 1  was." 

^  Could  you  swear  that  the  figum 
standing  betore  you  now  and  tlte 
woman  yoxx  met  are  one  and  the 
same  ?'* 

^*  I  would  swear  that  the  appearance 
of  that  woman  standing  betbrc  mc 
now  and  that  of  the  figure  I  metis  one 
and  the  same — the  same  height,  the 
same  carriage » the  same  veiled  face/' 

**  I  never  met  you,  Mr.  Kavanagh  I" 
repeated  the  woman,  with  a  passion- 
ate gesture. 

Coroner :  "  Mrs.  Haag,  you  can 
retire."     (It  was  the  housekeeper) 

Mr.  Walker :  **  I  don't  sec  how 
this  oiTects  the  ease.** 

Mr.  Merrivale:  **  Probably  not* 
sir;  but  you  will  sec  by  and  by,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Coro- 
ner." 

Mv.  Kavanagh  is  replaced  by  In- 
spector Ja»^kson,  detective  offii'er,  who 
deposed  that  from  information  re-  ■ 
ceived  at  Scotland  Yard  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  54th  instant,  lie  had  been  de- 
sired by  his  snpermlendent  to  proceed 
to  100  Wimpoie  streetj  the  residence 
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of  the  dcrcnsed  genllt?inan,  and  exam- 
ine into  the  case,  accomjianied  by  de- 
lecttve  Jones.  From  inlbrmation  re- 
ceived from  tlie  housekeeper  and  other 
Kenants,  and  afler  a  eonference  vrith 
the  aurjreoii  called  in,  hia  fenspiclons 
bad  fallen  upon  Mr.  Atbertoii.  He 
bad  left  a  policcmiin  in  chaise  from 
the  nearest  Btatioa^bonse,  and  gone 
with  Jones  direct  to  Mn  Atherton*s 
chambers  in  the  Temide.  On  breaking 
the  nature  of  hia  vUit  to  that  gentle- 
man, to;?ether  wkh  the  news  of  Mr. 
Thgmeleys  death,  he  had  been  terri- 
bly overcome,  and  exclaimed  that  he 
wa3  an  innocent  man.  Go  J  was  hia 
witness  ;  that  he  would  not  have  hurt 
a  hair  of  the  oM  man's  bead ;  but  cer- 
tainly be  had  been  angry  with  bim 
(he  night  before.  Cautioned  not  to 
8ay  anything  which  might  criminate 
liimself,  Mr.  Alherton  had  again  Baid, 
in  very  solemn  tone^  :  **  My  God,  thou 
knowest  I  am  innocent  T'  Wiltic:^.^ 
liatl  ftcai-chcd  Mr,  Athcrton'a  room 
and  cl cither  ;  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat 
bad  found  a  gmall  empty  paper  la- 
belled STia'CHTfixE — Poison  ;  with 
the  name  of"  Davi^,  chemist,  20  Vere 
Btreet,  comer  of  Oxford  street.'* — 
Quce^tioned  by  Mr.  Merrivale  as  to 
which  coat-pocket  the  packet  was 
found  in»  replied  the  overcoat  which  Llr. 
Atberton  wore  on  the  previous  evening. 

By  a  juryman;  *'  How  do  you  know 
it  waft  the  identical  coat  worn  that 
evening  ?*' 

**  The  man-servant,  John  Barker, 
swears  to  it;  he  took  it  from  Mr, 
Atberton  when  he  came  to  Mr. 
Thorne ley's  house,  and  bung  it  up  in 
the  hall  to  dry." 

The  prisoner :  **  Yes,  I  did  wear 
that  coat ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
paper  found  in  it,'* 

By  the  coroner  t  **  Have  you  been 
in  communication  with  the  ebemiut  in 
Vere  street?" 

Witness ;  "  I  nave,  sir^  be  rGxnen> 
bcrs— " 

Mr,  Merrivale :  "  I  object  to  tbis 
evidence  foming  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr*  Inapcctor.  The  chemist  is  here 
and  biiuuld  be  examined  himself, ' 


Mr*  Walker,  one  of  the  6oIjciC< 
deceased    '*  I  think  tbat  the  evid« 
should  be  received  from  both  the  I 
spector  and  the  chemist," 

Mr*  Merrivale  :  **  I  still  olyed." 

The  coroner:  *' On  what  gmmd, 
Mr*  Merrivale  P' 

Mr.  Merrivale:  *^On  ibe  grouiid 
that  the  inspector  having  a  ]irecisih 
ceived  notion  wlien  he  eommrmiiailed 
with  the  chemist,  the  latter  may  luiire 
been  misled  by  his  que«<tion«.  I  'should 
at  least  wish  that  Davis  ghould  be  ex- 
amined  first,  and  bis  evidence  received 
direct." 

The  coroner:  **  Very  jfrelL  Is  then 
anything  else,  Mr.  Inspcetar  P* 

•^Nothing  el«e,  «xcepi  ihst  Mr. 
Atberton  denied  alt  knowledge  at  1M0 
of  the  pf»y)€r  found." 

By  Mr*  Merrivale:  **l>td   voa 
find  also  a  bottle  of  camphoniied  i] 
itdP' 

^  I  did ;  but  on  the  tabled.     It 
a  fresh  bottle,  unopened,  and  bam 
same  label,  fi^om  Mr,  Daviii'ii/'     ^^ 
ness  dismissed.) 

Mr.  Merrivale   here  demai 
have  the  man  Barker  recatlod, 
was  done. 

Mr.  Merrivale :   *'  Caa  yoa  e\ 
to  the  overcoat  which  Air,  Al 
wore   the   la^t   evening  be 
Wimpolc  street  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir.  It  was  a  browo 
twee.l  waterproof^  with  decji  podbSta* 
I  know  it  well.** 

"Is  that  the  coat  ?**  (Coal  proda«4-> 

**  It  is,  sir*"  '_ 

**  Can  you  a  wear  to  itP 

**  I  can  J  sir." 

"  I  low  lon«;  was  it  lx*ti 
time  Mr.  Wilmot  went  away 
time  Mr.  Atberton  left  the  hott»r 

*♦  About  half  an  hour  or  three  ipMf' 
ters,  I  should  say." 

**  Did  you  let  bira  out  ?^ 

"No,  Rir/' 

"  Nor  Mr<  Atberton  T* 

^  No,  nxrr 

*^  Did  you  bear  or  know  of 
being  in  the  hall  for  any 
time  whilst  Mr.  Atbertoii 
uncle?** 


Cmeomfidmi,  ar^  Old  ThoTMleijft  ffein. 


one  could  have  been  in  the 
,  we  servants  were  all  at  sup- 

s  the  housekeeper  with  jon  V* 

sir ;  she  has  her  supper  in  her 

ing-room  always." 

n  how  are  you  sure  that  she 

go  into  the  hall  T 

hould  have  iieard  her  door 

id  her  footsteps    pass    along 

jage.    The  servants'  hall  door 

$n  that  I  might  hear  master's 

I  feel  certain  of  this  ?" 
Ssir." 

lave  no  more  to  ask  this  wit- 
r.  Coroner." 

las  Davis,  chemist,  was  then 
He  deposed  that  on  the  eve- 
the  23d  he  perfectly  well  re- 
ed a  gentleman  coming  into 
)  and  buying  a  small  bottle  of 
)f  camphor.  Could  not  swear 
but  thinks  it  may  have  been 
loner.  It  was  a  tall  gentle- 
[Upon  being  shown  the  bottle 
)hor,  immediately  identified  it 
me  sold.  The  paper  found  in 
berton's  pocket  was  now  pro- 
md  he  likewise  identified  it  as 
fipom  his  shop.)  The  paper 
el  were  the  same  as  he  used, 
doned  as  to  whether  he  recol- 
elling  any  strychnine  either  on 
re  the  23d,  replied  he  could 
lember  selling  any;  but  that 
found  a  memorandum  in  his 
k  of  one  grain  sold  on  the  23d. 
ion.)  Was  quite  sure  it  had 
Id,  or  the  entry  would  not  have 
ide ;  always  made  those  entries 
His  assistant  reported  to 
anything  sold  during  his  ab- 
x)m  the  shop,  and  he  then  en- 
in  his  day-book  as  a  ready- 
transaction.  His  assistant 
lave  sold  the  strychnine  on 
f ;  but  he  had  questioned  him 
nd  he  did  not  remember  any 
912.  Could  swear  that  he 
remembered  nothing  about  it 
[r.  Merrivale :  Was  generally 
from  the  shop  an  hour  at  din- 
H-from  one  to  two— and  from 
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five  to  half-past  for  tea;  agam  at 
night  from  nine  to  half-past  Closed 
at  ten. 

Mr.  Merrivale  here  asked  that  Mr. 
Wilmot  and  Mrs.  Haag  might  sever- 
ally be  brought  in;  to  which  Mr. 
Walker  objected.  The  objection  was 
overruled  by  the  coroner,  and  Mr. 
Wilmot  was  summoned. 

Mr.  Merrivale:  "Do  you  remem- 
ber having  seen  this  gentleman  before, 
Mr.  Davis  ?" 

"  I  do  not,  sir." 

"Nor  remember  his  coming  into 
your  shop  ?" 

«  No,  sir." 

The  housekeeper  was  then  called, 
with  the  same  results. 

Examination  of  witness  continued : 
His  assistant  was  a  remarkably  steady 
and  able  young  man,  intrusted  wiUi 
making  up  very  important  prescrip- 
scriptions ;  his  word  could  be  relied 
on ;  had  been  with  him  for  five  years. 
He  himself  was  a  licensed  member  of 
Apothecaries'  HalL 
*  The  last  witness  summoned  was 
James  Ball,  assistant  to  Mr.  Davis, 
the  chemist  In  reply  to  the  coroner, 
he  never  remembered  having  sold  any 
strychnine  on  the  23d,  though  he 
might  have  done  so ;  in  which  case 
he  would  report  it  to  Mr.  Davis,  who 
would  have  entered  it  in  the  day- 
book. Was  in  the  habit  of  mentioning 
each  item  as  soon  after  it  was  sold 
as  opportunity  permitted.  Could  not 
identify  either  Mr.  Wilmot  or  Mrs. 
Haag  as  having  seen  them  in  the 
shop.^ — By  Mr.  Walker:  Remembered 
the  prisoner  coming  into  the  shop  on 
the  evening  of  the  23d ;  they  did  not 
often  see  such  a  tall  gentleman.  His 
employer,  Mr.  Davis,  had  served  him 
with  the  camphor. 

By  Mr.  Merrivale :  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  a  customer  whom  you  did 
not  serve,  buyiilg  camphor,  nuide  an 
impression  on  your  mind,  and  yet  you 
have  no  recollection  of  any  one  com- 
ing to  your  shop  and  asking  for  snch 
a  remarkable  and  dangerous  thing  as 
strychnine  ?" 

After   a   momenfs  (XHisidenUioa : 
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**  I  remember  that  gentleman/*  (point- 
ing to  the  prisoner,)  **  because  I  won- 
derc<l  what  his  height  might  be,  and 
what  a  joLlj  thing  it  must  be  to  be  so 
toll,  especiatlj  with  such  a  high  count- 
er to  sei^e  uvcr,"  (Lauj^hter.  James 
liall  was  considerably  below  the  mid* 
*IJe  height.)  "  1  don't  recollect  anj- 
thing  at  all  about  the  fittyehtiiue," 

By  the  coroner :  **  It  is  a  question 
probably  of  life  or  death,  James  Ball, 
to  that  gentleman*  Mr.  Atherton  ;  and 
I  conjure  yoa  to  strive  to  tlie  utmost 
of  your  power  to  call  to  mind  any 
clrctimstancG  concerning  the  sale  of 
that  poison  which  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject.  Take  your 
time  now  to  consider,  for  I  see  you  can 
recollect  things/' 

After  some  moments  of  dead  si- 
lence, James  Ball  rcjilied,  *^  I  remem- 
ber nothing  further  than  what  I  have 
already  stated," 

This  closed  the  evidence,  and  coro- 
ner, summing  up,  addressed  the  jury. 
He  commented  upon  the  awfulness  of 
the  crime  which  had  been  committed ; 
un  ihe  fearful  increase  of  the  use  of 
poisons  of  every  kind  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  away  human  life.  He  said 
in  this  case  the  principal  facts  they 
had  to  deal  with  were,  that  it  was 
proved  on  evidence  that  poison  had 
been  administered  to  deceased  iu  the 
bitter  ale,  which  he  had  taken  l>eforc 
going  to  be<h  That  the  poison  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  strychnine,  which  it  was 
well  known  woidd  probably  not  Lake  ef- 
fect until  an  hour  or  so  after  it  had  been 
imbibed.  That  the  glass  of  bitter  ale 
in  which  the  strychnine  had  been  de- 
tected was  poured  out  and  given  to 
deceased  by  his  nephew,  Mr,  Hugh 
Atherton,  in  presence  of  his  other 
nephew,  Mr.  Wilmot.  That  it  had 
been  proved  by  medical  evidence  that 
in  the  ale  remaining  ^n  the  bottle  no 
strychnine  had  been  detected.  All 
Biispicions  therefore  were  confined  to 
the  ale  which  had  been  poured  out. 
That  Mr.  Atherton  had  been  heard  to 
use  angr)%  if  not  threatening,  language 
to  the  deceased,  (ho  repeated  the 
vofiSs,)  and  hod  been  seen   by   two 


m 


witnesses  coming  out  of  the  ch< 

shop  kept  by  the  identical  man 
name  was  on  the  paper  l&bell 
Strj-chnine,  and  found  in  the 
er's  |>ocket.  The  prisoner's  legal 
viser  had  stated  tliat  a  portion  of  the 
ale  was  already  poured  out  in  lie 
tumbler,  when  he  (the  prisoner)  a^ 
proachcd  tlie  table  for  the  purjiOte  of 
helping  Ms  uncle ;  but  no  evidmofl 
had  been  adduced  of  the  fact,  Mr* 
Haag,  the  housekeeper,  had  sUitod  to 
the  contrary.  Still  the  prisouci*  w» 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doolC 
There  had  been  [lOMtivo  evidciK^ 
that  the  deceased  had  died  from  Uie 
effects  of  poitton ;  it  i 
jury  to  decide  whether  _ 

denee   was   sufficiently   coiicltisit« 
warrant  their  finding  a  verdict  ajji ' 
the  prisoner  as  having  adminiftefni 
the  poison, 

AJkT  a  consultation  of  boom  qmr- 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  juiy  rvturM  » 
verdict  of  Wiifui  Murder  a^ainM  Mr, 
Bngh  Atherfotu 

Merrivale  brought  me  the 
that  dull  back-room  where  I  Wj 
heaven  only  knows  with  what 
ing,  heart-eick  anxiety,  and  w« 
the  house — that  doomed  booatf  of 
death,  of  woe  and  desolatioQ  to  (bi 
living. 

The   crowd  outside   ' 
and    dcnsitled;    but   th 
ckimors  were  meaningless  sounds  i«r 
nic.     As  wo  stood  on   the  paf 
wliilst  Merrivalo  hailed  a  ca( 
something   tlirust    into    roy    H 
piece  of  paper.     I  looked  ro 
saw  a  man  disappearing  n"^ 
throng,   who    presently    tr; 
held  up  his  hand  to  me.     j 
phun  clothes  and  somewhat 
liut  I  recognized  Jones 
When   in  the  cab  I  ir 
per,  and  read,  hasdly  &cravvlc4  ic^ 
eil: 

*^  Meet  me,  sir,  plrri 
rey  end  of  London  Br 
nine  o*clock. 

Jolt  I 
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CHIPTEB  YI* 
{7  BLUE-ANCHOR  LAinS. 

;  o^clock  was  striking,  as  I  hur- 
Dng  the  footwaj  of  London 

hustled  and  jostled  by  the 
assengers  who  seem  to  be  for- 
ading  their  weary  road  of  busi- 
re,  or  pleasure— for  even  plea- 
ngs  its  toil ;  nine  o'clock  re- 
g  kmd  and  clear  in  the  night- 
I  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
from  the  neighboring  church- 
.  It  sounds  romantic  enough 
se  the  most  enthusiastic  de- 

of  pre-Radcliffe  novels,  or  to 

the  imagination  of  the  most 
notaries  of  fiction.  But  it  was 
srwise  to  me  on  the  night  of 
nrsday  which  had  seen  Hugh 
n  brsuided  with  the  name  of 
>r.  It  was  far  otherwise  to 
dghed  down  with  the  crush- 
iwledge  that  the  companion  of 
h,  the  friend  of  mj  later  years, 
1  an  innocent  man,  was  being 
ly  hurried  on  to  a  felon's  death ; 
;  I — I  who  loved  him  so  well — 
ped  to  his  destruction,  though 
could  witness  how  unwillingly 
onsciously.  No ;  there  was  no 
)  forme  that  night  as  I  dragged 
ry  steps  over  the  bridge,  with 
t  of  him  before  my  eyes,  and 
d  of  heart-bursting  grief  from 
of  that  poor  stricken  girl,  his 
d  bride,  ringing  in  my  ears ;  for 
en  to  tell  her  the  results  of  this 
«k.  Oh !  whj  had  I  not  yielded 
rish  the  evening  I  met  Hugh 
n  in  that  fatal  street,  and  taken 
le  with  me  ?  Why  had  I  not 
imestly  followed  up  the  im- 
lay,  dare  I  not  call  it  inspira- 
o  return  afler  him  and  bid 
ae  back  with  me?  Ah  me! 
ishness,  my  blindness— <x)uld 
OTse  ever  atone  for  them  and 
•iblc   evil    they  had   brought 

My  Crod,  thou  knowest  how 
t  cried  out  to  thee  then  in  bit- 
md  sorrow :  "  Smite  me  with 
Lteons  judgments;  but  spare 
are  her  P* 


And  now  what  new  scene  in  this 
drama  of  life  was  I  gomg  to  see  un* 
folded?  I  could  not  tell;  I  knew 
nothing;  I  could  only  pray  that  if 
Providence  pointed  out  to  me  any 
track  by  which  I  might  penetrate  the 
awful  mystery  that  hung  round  us,  I 
might  pursue  it  with  all  fidelity,  with 
utter  forgetfulness  of  self.  I  had 
gone  with  Merrivale  afler  we  lefl 
Wimpole  street  to  the  House  of  De- 
tention where  Atherton  was  lodged, 
and  desired  him  to  ask  that  I  should 
see  Hugh ;  but  he  had  come  out  look- 
ing puzzled  and  perplexed,  and  said : 
^  I  caii*t  make  it  out ;  Atherton  re- 
fuses to  see  you,  and  gives  no  reason 
except  that  it  is '  best  not.'  **  No  help 
was  there,  then,  but  to  trust  to  time 
and  unwearied  exertion  to  remove  the 
cloud  between  us. 

I  found  Jones  waiting  for  me  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge,  and  anxiously 
on  the  look-out. 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,  sir;  I 
was  fearful  you  mightn't  come,  seeing 
that  I  gave  you  no  reason  for  doing 
so." 

"  I  trusted  you  sufficiently,  Jones,  to 
bclive  you  wouldn't  have  brought  me 
on  a  useless  errand  at  such  a  time  of 
awful  anxiety." 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  I  wouldn't — not  for 
a  thousand  pounds ;  and  I've  had  that 
offered  to  me  in  my  day  by  parties  as 
wished  to  get  rid  of  me  or  shut  me  up. 
No,  indeed,  sir ;  I'd  not  add  to  your 
trouble  if  so  be  I  could  not  lighten  it 
But  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  we 
have  a  goodish  bit  before  us.  You 
asked  me  this  morning  whether  I  knew 
any  thing  of  a  Mr.  de  Vos.  I  did  not 
then,  but  I  do  now;  and  a  strange 
chance  threw  me  across  him.  If,  sir, 
you  will  trust  yourself  entirely  to  me 
to-night,  I  think  I  can  be  of  use  to 
you.  But  you  must  confide  in  me, 
and  allow  me  to  take  the  lead  in  every- 
thing. And  first,  will  you  let  me  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  ?'* 

I  told  him  he  might  ask  anything 
he  pleased ;  if  I  could  not  answer^  I 
would  tell  him  so ;  that  I  would 
trust  him  impUcitlj. 
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**  Then,  Btr,  will  you  condescend  to 
bonor  me  by  coming  home  first  for  a 
^ew  minutes  ?  Mj  missus  expects  ua. 
Sbe*s  in  a  terrible  way  about  Mr. 
AtUerton  :  she  never  forgets  paat  kind- 
aeas/' 

We  turned  off  the  bridge,  straight 
down  Wellinf^on  street.  High  street 
Borough,  and  then  into  King  street, 
where  Jones  stopped  before  a  re- 
flpectftbk-looking  private  house,  and 
knocked.  The  door  was  opened  by 
his  wife — with  whom,  under  other  cir- 
cum stances,  I  had  been  acquainted 
before — and  we  entered  their  neat 
little  front-parlor.  Evidently  we  wer€ 
cxpectedf  for  supper  was  kid — ^homely, 
but  substantia],  and  temptingly  clean. 

**You  must  excuse  us,  sir,"  said 
Jones ;  **but  I  fancied  it  was  likely  you 
had  taken  little  enough  to-day,  and  I 
told  Jane  to  have  something  ready  for 
us.  Please  to  cat,  Mr.  Kavanagh  ; 
we  have  a  short  journey  before  us,  and 
X  want  you  to  have  all  your  wits  and 
eocrgies  about  you." 

I  was  faint  and  sickf  true  enough ; 
for  I  bad  touched  nothing  save  a  bis- 
cuit and  a  glass  of  wine  since  the 
morning ;  but  my  stomach  seemed  to 
loathe  food  ;  and  though  I  drew  to  the 
table,  not  wishing  to  offend  the  good 
people,  I  felt  as  if  to  swallow  a  morsel 
would  choke  me.  Jones  cut  up  the 
cold  ham  and  chicken  in  approved 
style,  whilst  his  wife  busied  herself 
with  slicing  off  thin  rounds  of  bread 
aod  butter ;  but  I  toyed  with  my  knife 
and  fork^  and  could  not  eat.  Not  so 
Jones ;  he  took  down  incredible  quan- 
tities of  all  that  was  before  him  with 
the  scst  of  a  man  who  knows  he  is  go- 
ing to  achieve  luck*s  victory.  Pre- 
Miitl^  he  throw  do^-n  his  tools,  and 
looked  hard  at  me. 

•*This'll  never  do,  sirs  you  muu 
eat- 

I  shook  iny  head  and  smiled. 

^  Jane/*  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  bring 
out  Black  Peter ;  no  one  ever  needed 
him  more  than  Mr.  Kavanagh." 

Mrs.  Jones  opened  a  cupboard  and 
brought  forth  a  tapery-neeked  bottle> 
out  of  whicb  her  husband  rery  caro* 


fully  poured  some  liquid  into  a 
glais,  and  then  as  carefully  corked 
up  again. 

*♦  Drink  this,  dr ;  Fve  ncTcr  koiom 
It  to  fail  yet** 

I  lifted  the  glass  to  my  lipg.     «  Wlij, 
it's  the  primcst  Curaroa  T  1  cried. 

**  That  it  may  be,  sir,  for  all  I  kooir. 
A  poor  Grerman,  to  whom  I  once  fco* 
dered  a  service,  sent  me  two  bottleit, 
and  IVe  found  it  the  best  cordial  I  ever 
tasted.  I  call  it  Black  Peter— Ui 
name  was  Peter,  and  he  was  udcob* 
manly  black,  to  be  sure — but  I  ncvif 
heard  its  right  name  befora. 
it  off,  sin  and  you'll  feel  a  worid 
ter  presently  " 

I  did,  and  the  effects  were  as 
prognosticated.  The  cold,  siek  ahi' 
ing  left  me,  and  I  was  able  in  a  Btdi 
while  to  take  some  food. 

♦*  Now,  Jane,"  said  the  good  raaa  to 
his  wife^  when  he  saw  I  was  getsia| 
on  all  right,  ^  shut  up  your  cars ;  lb 
Kavanagh  and  X  are  going  to 
business.'* 

Mre.  Jones  laughed,  picked  op 
needle-work,  and  sat  down  to 
table  by  the  fire. 

**  My  witVs  a  true  woman, 
every  thing  but  her  tongue;  idie 
talk:  I'll  back  her  against  Sir  Ri<        ^- 
htmself  for  keeping  dark  on  a  iocit^ 


[neva? 

iJooB 
shifi^ 


tiJk 


Now,  sir,  will  you   pi 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  you  are 
ious  to  find  out  about  thia  Mr. 
Vos?" 

I  nelated  to  him  about  my 
De  Vos  at  my  sisterX  what  I 
heard  and  witnessed  in  Swain^s 
the  impressions  made  upon  me 
and  how  I  had  caught  sight  of  the  men 
outside  the  police-court  on  the  prvoeii^ 
ing  day.  tfones  listened  veiy  atlai* 
tively,  and  made  notes  of  it  alL 

**  Exactly,"  said  he,  when  I  eoM 
^j  saying  that  Mr.  Wilmot  had  dcoM 
all  knowledge  of  De  Yos  and  the  im^ 
dezvouj  in  Swain's  Lanc«  '^Jost 
what  I  expected.  Of  coime  bs 
would." 

"What  I  Doyou  think  he  did  kwnr, 
and  that  it  was  WUmoC'e  iroies  I 
heard  r' 
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k  noihiiigy  sir,''  said  he,  with 
smile ;  ^  bat  I  guess  a  good 
e  have  a  terriblj-tangled 
nrayel;  but  I  think  in  fol- 
)  this  man  we  have  got  the 
of  it.  I  must  now  tell  jou 
mbled  upon  him  to-daj.  I 
n  inspector  Keene  that  he 
jed  by  Mr.  Merrivale  to  see 
inrder  of  old  Mr.  Thoraeley ; 
ing  how  partial  I  was  to  Mr. 
—good  reason  too— he  asked 
like  to  help  him,  and  if  so, 
k  about  me  to  Sir  Richard 
I  said  I  would,  above  all 
r  rd  had  a  hand  in  taking 
;h  I  believed  he  was  innocent; 
rd  give  much  to  help  him 
bis  libertj  again.  To  cut 
I  the  Btoiy,  it  was  settled  I 
ng  about  the  house  to-day 
>  inquest  in  disguise,  to  pick 
iraj  information  that  might 
»p ;  for  there's  a  deal  more 
*y  about  rich  folks  and  their 
9  bj  such  people  as  those 
crowded  round  the  house  to- 
*ver  you'd  think  for ;  and  we 
:ch  of  our  most  valuable  in- 
by  mixing  in  these  crowds 
and  listening  to  the  casual 
kt  goes  on  in  them.  So  I 
elf  up  into  a  decent  old  guy, 
ny  way  to  Wimpole  street 
uting  to  cross  Oxford  street 
came  up  behind  me,  and  I 
cw  words  drop  which  made 
land  to  look  at  them.  Sure 
ne  answered  most  perfectly 
ripUon  of  this  Mr.  De  Vos. 
;  to  myself,  *  Here's  game 
lowing;'  and  I  did  follow, 

them  make  an  appointment 
bt  on  this  side  the  water. 
do  you  see  why  I  asked  you 
e?" 

We  must  be  present  at  the 

3,  sir ;  and  we  have  no  time  io 
le  hour  mentioned  was  soon 
o^clock.  If  you'll  take  no- 
we  will  go.  We  must  go 
and  you'll  trust  entirely  to 


^  Ton  mean  disguised?" 

'*  I  do,  sir ;  if  youll  ccnne  up-stairs, 
m  give  you  what  is  necessary." 

Up-stairs  we  went,  and  Jones  pro- 
duced from  a  chest  of  drawers  a  rough 
common  seaman's  jacket,  a  pair  of 
duck  trowsers,  a  woollen  comforter,  a 
tarpaulin  hat,  and  a  false  black  beard, 
in  which  he  rigged  me  out ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  similar  change  in 
his  own  attire,  with  the  exception  of  a 
wig  of  shaggy  red  hair  and  a  pair  of 
whiskers  to  match. 

'<  Leave  your  watch,  sir,  and  any 
little  articles  of  jewelry  you  may  have 
about  you,  in  my  wife's  charge ;  keep 
your  hat  well  slouched  over  your  face 
and  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  give 
a  swing  and  swagger  to  your  walk,  and 
you'll  do." 

"Why,  where  upon  earth  are  we 
going,  Jones?" 

"  To  Blue- Anchor  Lane,  sir,  if  you 
know  where  that  very  fashionable 
quarter  lies." 

I  did  not  know  exactly  where 
it  was,  saving  from  police-reports, 
which  named  it  as  one  of  the 
lowest  parts  of  that  low  district  lying 
between  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe. 
I  had  been  somewhere  near  it  once, 
having  occasion  to  call  on  one  of  the 
clergy  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Parker's  Row ;  but  that  was  quite 
an  aristocratic  part,  for  a  wonder,  com- 
pared with  Blue-Anchor  Lane.  Yes, 
Parker's  Row  I  had  visited ;  and, 
thanks  to  my  having  grown  and 
« gentlefolked"  to  the  height  of  six 
feet  odd,  I  had  managed  to  pull  the 
bell  and  get  admitted  to  the  conyent 
behind  the  church,  where  dwell  the 
good  Sisters  of  Mercy,  walled-in  all 
tight  and  trim.  But  down  Blue-An- 
chor Lane  I  had  never  penetrated; 
and  I  asked  Jones  ^  if  it  were  not  con- 
sidered a  favorite  haunt  for  charac- 
ters of  the  worst  description. 

"It  is  so,  sir ;  and  we  must  be 
careful  and  cautious  to-night  in  all  we 
do."  I  noticed  that  he  put  his  staff 
and  alarum  in  his  pocket,  and  fhr- 
nished  me  with  similar  implements. 
"  In  case  of  necessityy  siri"  lie  said, 
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Imigliing,  **}ron  must  act  a*!  special 
constable  with  mc.  I  wouldn't  take 
you  into  the  flmallest  danger;  but, 
yon  see,  I  don't  know  but  what  your 
prc«f!Uco  16  of  al>golut»?  necessity,  and 
(hat  you  may  he  able  to  gather  a  clue 
in  this  cn^e  quicker  than  I  should. 
Not  that  I  yield  in  quieloiesa  at  twig- 
ging TD08t  things  to  any  roan,"  said 
Dt^tectiye  Jones,  with  a  bit  of  profes- 
sional pride  quite  pardonable;  "but 
jou  must  identify  the  roan  for  certain 
yourseU',  sir,  before  I  can  act  in  tlic 
matter  with  anything  like  satisfac- 
tion." 

It  was  just  upon  ten  o'clock  when 
we  left  King  street,  and  pnx^eeded  to 
London  Bridoje;  whefoco  we  took 
the  train  to  Spa  Road.  It  takes,  a  j 
every  one  knows,  but  a  few  minuter 
in  the  transit ;  and  leaving  that  dark, 
dismal,  brcak-neek  hole  of  a  station, 
we  turned  to  the  left  up  Spa  Road, 
down  Jamaica  Row,  and  m  into  Bluo- 
Anchor  Lane,  It  h  needless  to  de- 
scribe what  that  place  is  at  night; 
it  18  needless  to  picture  in  wonis  all 
the  degrading  vice  that  walki*  foiih 
unmasked  in  some  of  the  streets  of 
this  capitaU  which  ranks  so  high 
amidst  tlie  great  cities  o  the  world. 
Is  our  exterior  morality  to  b«?  so  far 
behind,  so  infiniL-^ly  bolow,  that  of 
tribes  and  nations  on  whom  we  stoop 
to  trample  ?  Can  such  things  be,  and 
v\  i  '.en  ftx)m  our  lethargic  sleep, 

I'  tig  what  our   account  will 

oau  day  be  ?  Can  our  rulers  bo  calm- 
ly cjit  nnd  drink,  take  their  pleasure, 
li  ^ame,  pursue  their  gentle- 

tii  ^ii>rts,  knowing,  as  assuredly 

they  do  too  well,  that  thousands  of 
their  people  are  living  lives  more  de- 
graded, more  brutal,  more  shamelessly 
inhuman,  more  full  of  sin,  ignorance, 
aod  every  kind  of  squalor  and  misery, 
than  the  wildest  sav  ages  we  have  set 
our  Boldif^rs  to  hunt  out  of  the  kmds  in 
which  G*k1  placed  them  ? 

**  Wliat  can  the  man  be  doing  in 
jsuch  a  place  O-s  tins  ?"  I  whispered  to 
Jones,  as  he  stopped  before  the  door  of 
a  small  low-looking  house  of  entertain- 
ment, half  eoflee-dhop  and  half  public- 


house,  that  rejoiced  in  tike 
»*  Noah's  Ark.^ 

'*  That*«  just  what  weVe  got  lo  ( 
out,  sir.     Somehow  it  etrikeB  me  ' 
better  acquainted  with  sach  hatJ 
these  than  you  and  1  are  irltli 
street  or  Piepjiillllv,       If    1 
seen  his   farr  that  not !«« 

yardii  fron>  i  i  ,  Tm  b&e«t  if 

I  was  ever  \  ^^kt5n  in  mf  jifcw 

But  hush  !  ^ 

Andswag'j-  r  L  il..ng»  with  Hi\ml 
atnck  on  one  ^^hi,  and  murmuriitti 
verse  of  "  Rory  O  Moore,**  eaiM  Mr* 
de  Vos,  my  sister  Elinor's  **  Xfnnam^^ 
trove,"  evidently  somewhat  atry  in  ihs 
upper  regions,  and  elat^  by  g^ 
cheer.  Jones  had  taken  out  a  ^hort 
clay  pipe^  and  whilst  seemingly  intfot 
oti  filling  it  I  saw  he  was  watchmg  \h 
Toa   with  a    '  '         tivii  gtooe. 

The   latter   l  s  far  fron 

being  intoxicated  ;  Lo  was  tatt^ 
what  is  called  **  olevated,**  mod  qillt 
wide  awake  enough  to  bo  waiy  tX 
anything  going  on  around  hm.  1 
saw  him  start  jiorceptibly  as  his  fft 
fell  x\\ion  m<s  though  my  skiiichod  lil 
and  high  collar  must  have  gone  %  gsod 
way  toward  concealing  my  ftsaXUMC 

•*  Fine  night,  mate,"  said  Jonss  m  » 
bluff,  loudvo'-v  1  •'ling  aod  puDtal 
vigorously  a' 

*•  Deed  and  n  i^  lso/'  answered  Ds 
Vo^,  halting  just  oppo«iie  lo  im^  «bI 
once  movis  turning  hi^  scrullny  tt|isii 
mCn,  "  Are  you  game  for  a  dhrop  if 
whiskey  Y^  suldr^ing  himself  m^ 
cially  to  mc- 

I  was  about  to  answer  tn  Hgpri 
tones,  when  Jones  took  the  wofd  OBi 
of  my  mouth,  and  replied  t  •*  Ka  vm 
asking  him — he^s  too  love-sick  jwi 
now  to  care  for  drink  ;  he's  pATtfd 
with  his  sweetheart,  and  is  off  Ibr  tbt 
West-Indies  by  five  in  the 
from  the  Docks,^ 

Somelhing  now  seemed  to 
De  Yos'e  attantion  to  Jooes,  for  ht  be- 
came suddenly  very  irmTe. 

*^rve  not  '    Tti  bdbte; 

said  be»  pec^  dsMltVi^ 

tttce* 

"Mny  be  you    havfj,  nwy  be  y* 
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haven't  I  don^  need  to  ask  any 
man's  leave  to  drink  a  pint  at 
'  Noah's  Ark,'  and  watch  a  game  of 
skittles." 

This,  as  Jones  told  me  aAcrward, 
was  quite  a  random  shot ;  however,  it 
took  effect. 

"  I  helieve  you,"  said  De  Vos  with 
all  the  boastfiilness  of  his  nature. 
"  You'll  not  see  a  hetther  howler 
through  the  oountrj  entirely  than 
meseUl  I'll  hack  the  odds  against 
any  man  this  side  the  Channel,  and 
bcdad  to  it  I  dare  say  now  it's  here 
on  Monday  last  you  were  to  see  me 
play?" 

**  Ay,  ay,  mate,"  sang  out  Jones ; 
**  right  enough," 

^  Ah !  thin  it  was  small  shiners  I 
went  in  for  then ;  but  I'll  lay  a  couple 
of  fivers  now  against  a  brad,  and  play 
you  fair  to-morrow  against  any  of  them 
in  there,"  with  a  back-handed  wave  to 
the  honse,  whence  unmistakable  sounds 
of  noisy  mirth  were  proceeding.  "  Is 
it  done  ?' 

**ril  consider  your  offer — shiver 
my  timbers  but  I  will !"  said  Jonc?, 
with  a  burst  of  Jack-tar-ism — "and 
let  you  know  in  the  morning." 

**  Just  as  you  please  ;  you  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  yonr  choice  ;*' 
and  nodding  to  Jones,  who  res|>onded 
to  the  salute  in  approved  style,  De 
Vos  passed  into  the  tap-room  of  the 
"Alt" 

"Is  it  he?"  hurriedly  whispered 
Jones  when  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

Tes,  without  doubt,"  answered  I, 
in  the  same  tones. 

"  Then  follow  me,  sir ;  and  keep 
silent  unless  I  speak  to  you  ;"  and  we 
likewise  entered  through  the  swing- 
doors  of  the  gayly-lighted  bar. 

A'  glance  sufficed  to  show  us  that 
the  man  we  sought  was  not  there ;  but 
Jones  was  far  from  being  disconcerted ; 
indeed  he  seemed  most  thoroughly  up 
to  the  mark  in  the  task  before  him, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  part  ho  had 
assigned  himself  with  all  the  genius 
and  facility  of  a  Billington  or  Toole. 
Three  or  four  men  with  physiognomies 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  the 


hangman's  rope  were  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  exchanging  low  hadijiage  with 
a  flashy-looking  young  woman,  who 
stood  behind  the  bar-counter.  "Woman, 
did  I  say  ?  Angels  pity  her !  Then^ 
was  little  of  womanly  nature  left  in 
the  fierce  glitter  of  her  eyes,  in  the 
hard  lines  of  premature  age  which  dis- 
sipation and  sin  and  woe  had  left  carv- 
ed upon  her  forehead  and  around  her 
mouth.  Little  enough  of  this  though, 
no  doubt,  thought  Detective  Jones,  in- 
tent upon  his  own  purposes,  as  he 
quickly  made  up  to  her,  and  asked 
with  all  the  swaggering  audacity  of  a 
"  jolly  tar,"  for  two  stiff  glasses  of  the 
primest  pine-apple  rum-and-watcr. 

Jones  extracted  a  long  clay  pipe 
from  the  lot  standing  before  us  in  a 
broken  glass,  and  passed  it  to  me,  and 
liandcd  his  i)Oucli  of  tobacco,  with  an 
expressive  glance  that  told  me  I  was 
to  smoke.  Whilst  filling  the  pipe  and 
lighting  it,  the  woman  returned  with 
the  nira-and-water,  which  she  placed 
ungraciously  before  us  with  a  bang 
and  clatter  that  caused  the  liquid  to 
spill  out  of  the  glasses. 

"  Look  here,  miss,"  said  Jones  in 
his  most  insinuating  tones  ;  "  Fll  for- 
give you  for  upsetting  the  grog,  and 
give  you  ^'V(^  bob  to  buy  a  blue  rib- 
bon for  your  pretty  hair,  if  you'll 
manage  to  get  me  and  my  mate  a  snug 
comer  inside  there,"  pointing  to  a  door 
on  the  left,  whence  issued  voices ;  **  for 
weVe  a  bit  of  money  business  to  settle 
to-night,  and  he's  off  first  thing  in  the 
morning  for  the  Indies." 

The  woman  seemed  to  hesitate  for 
a  moment,  and  then  holding  out  her 
hand  for  the  promised  tip,  she  beck- 
oned us  to  pass  inside  the  bar,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  door.  Before  she 
opened  it  she  said  in  a  low  voice: 

**  I  am  doing  as  much  as  my  place 
is  worth;  but  I  want  the  money; 
take  the  table  in  the  comer  at  the  top 
here ;  keep  yourselves  quiet,  and  don't 
tike  no  notice  of  nobody,  least  of  all 
of  him  who'll  be  next  you." 

She  now  opened  the  door,  and  I 
saw  Jones  slip  some  more  money  into 
her  hand,  which  she  received  with  a 


!  room  wi 
'  coffee-shop  into  box  compart- 
ments J  the  one  in  the  light-hand  cor* 
ner  by  the  door  waa  empty,  and  we 
entered  it,  carrying  our  glasses  and 
pipC3  with  us*  We  seated  ourselves 
at  the  end  of  the  two  benches  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  then  glanced 
round.  In  the  box.  vis'd^is  were 
two  rough-looking  lellowB,  whom  I 
took  to  be  rciil  tbllowers  of  our  pre- 
tended calling — the  sea.  They  re- 
turned our  gaze  euspiciously  enough, 
and  we  could  hear  one  wliisper  to  the 
other,  "  Who*ii  them  coves  ?**  and  the 
answer  "Dunno;  none  of  us  J*  But 
the  neitt  moment  my  attention  was 
divertexl  to  the  voices  in  the  box  next 
to  ours, 

**  Did  you  see  her  ?"  It  was  De 
Vo8  who  spoke,  I  felt  sure, 

**  Not  I,  my  (iod  1  not  I,*'  answered 
a  deep  hoarse  voice.  **  It's  ten  years 
since  ahe  and  I  met,  and  Fd  go  to  my 
grave  sooner  than  we  should  meet 
again.  Mind  you,  the  day  when  her 
cold  cniel  eyes  rest  on  me  will  be  a 
faUl  day  for  me.  Faugh  I  Fve  pass- 
ed tlirough  as  much  IdoofLHht^d  as  it*s 
ever  given  one  man  to  encounter  in 
his  life,  and  never  flinched  j  but  I  tell 
yon,  SulUvan,  the  thought  of  meeting 
her  face  to  face  seems  to  freeze  the 
life-blood  of  my  heart." 

*^  Do  you  think  she  bad  a  hand  in 
tins,  O  Brian  T 

"Who  can  tell.'*  She  did  not 
pause  once ;  what  should  stop  her 
again?** 

''  The  fear  of  you." 

**  She  sees  no  reason  to  fear*  She 
believes  Tm  still  over  there,  where  she 
sent  me." 

"And  the  young  fellow,  wiy  man, 
does  be  know  anything  ?*' 

**  Aga'm  how  can  1  tell  ?  But  I 
should  say  not.  How  could  she  en- 
lighten him  T* 

"  Then  he  is — '* 

«  Their  son/' 

A  pause  succeeded.  Meaner hilo 
JoQiCB  iiaid  engaged  in  a  sort  of  dumb* 
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show  with  mo  to  thrairl 
powite  off  the  scent,  by  i 
and  money  backwards  and 
and  apparently  making  call 
with  his  pencil;  in  realltjp  | 
was  taking  notes.  Preoentlj  | 
spoke  again.  i 

«  Well,  let*8  drink  to  the  1 
boy  ;  and  so  long  as  I  can  i 
play  the  piper,  ¥rhy  tliin  < 
that  will^  and  bedad  to  hia 

His  IrishismSi  be  it  ob§ 
intermittent,  i 

**  Long  life  to  the  heir  T  ^ 
two  voices  simultaneously  i  ad 
was  a  clash  of  glasses.  ' 

**  What's  the  time  of  day 
ticker  .^'  asked  De  Yos  a  fee 
afkerwardL 

"Just  upon  cleven- 
to  be  here  by  then,  wasn't 

**  Yes,  by  eleven.  Id  like  j 
what  he  wants  with  me  now,'* 

Jones  here  took  up  his  cap,  1 
his  coat,  quietly  opened  the  dl 
went  out ;  1  following  him,  of 
He  threw  a  good-humored  no 
woman,  who  still  stood  bclij 
bar,  and  I  did  the  same ;  but  1 
cr  spoke  until  we  w^ere  sotai 
from  **  Noah's  ark,*' 

**  You  may  be  thankAali 
then  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^  to  li 
out  safely  and  unmolested* 
tlie  worst  haunt  of  some  of  tl 
characters  in  London ;  and 
banded  together  so  as  to  shut  in 
one  as  don't  belong  to  th< 
been  a  Providence,  sir, 
raising  hb  cap,  *"^deL 
Now  we  must  see  if  wa 
lad  whom  tliey  are 
talk  the  matter  over 

Just  then  a  boy 
at  foil  speed. 

**  Haiti'  cried  Jonea, 
hand  on  the  lad's  sUoolder. 
makes  y cm  so  late  ?*  | 

•'Whal^a  the  oddi  to  ym 
me  go,^'  replied  the  boy,  witl^ 
ture  of  impudence  and  cxuwill 
face.     **  I  m  not  not  bousd  ' 

*♦  Y^ou're  bound  for 
though." 
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**  Are  yon  Mr.  Salliran  V  where  a  pollbeman  was  standing  at 

^  Of  codTBe  I  am.''  the  comer.    Jones  took  him  aside  for 

^  Oh !  then  here's  the  letter,  and  a  minute,  and  then  rejoined  me. 
you're  to  see  if  it's  all  right.''  «<Well  hail  the  first  cah,  sir,  in 

^All  right,"  said  Detective  Jones,  Spa  Road,  and  drive  to  your  home, 

opening  the  note  and  glancing  at  its  if  jouVe  no  objection." 
contents;  ^tell  the  gentleman  Til  be        This  we  did;  and  as  soon  as  we 

there.    Here's  for  you,  young  Cod-  had  started  he  took  a  small  candle- ' 

lings,"  dropping  a  half-crown  into  the  lantern  from  his  pocket,  lit  it,  and  then 

boy's  hand.  handed  me  the  note  to  read  which  he 

^  Five  shillings,  and  not  a  stiver  had  taken  from  the  boy.    It  contained 

less,  18  my  fare."  but  few  words ;  no  names  used,  no 

*^  Here  you  are  then,  you  small  imp  address,  no  signature,  and  simply  de- 

of  iniquity ;"  and  another  coin  of  sim-  sired  the  person  addressed  to  meet  the 

ilar  value  found  its  way  into  the  rag-  writer  the  following  day  at  the  usual 

amuffin*s  pocket  place  and  hour     What  due  was  there 

He  cut  a  caper,  turned  head  over  in  that  to  the  dark  mystery  we  were 

heels,  and  was  gone.  bent  on  solving  ?    Oidy  this,  and  I 

And  now  Jones  tore  on  breathless-  put  it  mto  words : 
ly  till  we  were  safe  out  of  Blue-Anchor        ^^  Great  heavens  I  it  is  Lister  Wil- 

Lane  and  had  reached  Paradise  Bow,  mot's  handwriting  I" 

TO  Bl  OOHTIMUKD. 
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THE    MARTYR. 

Sereke  above  the  world  he  stands, 

Uplift  to  heaven  on  wmgs  of  prayer : 
Across  his  breast  his  folded  hands 

Recall  the  cross  he  loved  to  bear. 

Upon  his  upturned  brow  the  light 

Flows  like  the  smile  of  God :  he  sees 
A  flash  of  wings  that  daze  his  sight. 

He  hears  seraphic  melodies. 

In  vain  the  cruel  crowd  may  roar, 

In  vain  the  cruel  flames  may  hiss : 
Like  seaB  that  lash  a  distant  shore, 

They  faintly  pierce  his  sphering  bliss. 

He  hears  them,  and  he  does  not  hear— 

His  fleshly  bonds  are  loosened  all — 
No  earthly  Sound  can  claim  the  ear 

That  listens  for  his  Father's  call. 

It  comes — and  swift  the  spirit  spurns 

His  quivering  lips  and  soars  away ; 
The  blind  crowd  roars,  thebilnd  fire  bums. 

While  God  receives  their  fancied  prey. 

D.  A.  a 
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ECCE    nOMO,^ 


f  The  London  Reader  mja  tho  follow- 
ing article  ia  from  the  pen  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman.— Ed»  C  W*] 

The  word  "  pemarka1jl<f"  hm  been 
so  hacked  of  late  ia  theological  criri- 
cisin — nearly  as  much  so  as  "  earnest** 
and  **  thoaghtful" — that  we  do  not  like 
to  make  use  of  it  on  tlie  present  occa- 
sion without  an  apology.     In  truth*  it 
presents  itself  as  a  reiy  convenient 
epithet^  whenever  we  do  not  like  to 
commit  ourselves  to  any  definite  judg- 
ment on  a  subject  before  us,  and  pre- 
fer to  spreatl  over  it  a  broad  neutraJ 
tint  to  paiutiDg  it  distinctly  white,  red, 
or  black*     A  man,  or  bis  work,  or  bis 
deed,  ia  **  remarkable"  when  he  pro- 
duces an  effect!  be  he  effeetivo  for 
good  or  for  evil,  for  truth  or  for  false- 
hood— a  jjoint  which,  as  far  as  that 
egression  goes,  we  leave  it  for  others 
or  for  the  future  to  determine.    Ac- 
cordingly it  is  just  the  word  to  use 
in  the  instance  of  a  volume  in  which 
,  what  is  trite  and  what  is  novel,  what 
is  striking  and  what  is  startling,  what 
ia  sound  and  what  is  untrustworthy, 
what  is  deep  and  what  is  shallow,  are 
so  mixed  up  together,  or  at  least  80 
vaguely  suggested,  or  so  perple singly 
confessed,  which  has  so  much  of  oc- 
casloiial  force^  of  circumambient  glit- 
ter, of  pretence  and  of  seriousness,  as 
to  make  it  impossible  either  with  a 
good  conscience  to  praise  it,  or  witb- 
oot  harshness  and  unfairness  to  con* 
demn*     Such  a  book  is  at  least  Likely 
to  be  effective,  whatever  eUe  it  is  cut  ia 
not ;  and  if  it  is  effective,  it  may  be 
safely  called  remarkable ,  and  there- 
fore we  apply  the  epithet  **  remark- 
able** to  this  "  Ecce  Uomo* 

•  **  Bcoe  IIoiDa  "    A  Snrrej  ^  tho  UJii  tad  Woill 
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It  is  rcmnrkal' 
of  the  sensation  ns  i 
religious  cirolefi.     In    f  ; 

few  months  ithasreach  j  ti 

tion,  though  it  is  a  fair^izcd  octavoao^ 
not  an  over-chcnp  one-  And  il  hs* 
received  the  praise  of  eritica  arn]  r- 
^-lewera  of  VQry  distinct  ahadt :  rr 
opinion.  Such  a  reception  murt  f- 
owing  either  to  the  book  ilhelf,  or  ri> 
the  circumstances  of  the  di\y  in  which 
it  has  appeared,  or  to  both  of  tl*c*« 
causes  together.  Or,  as  seems  to  h 
the  case,  the  needs  of  the  day  hite 
become  a  call  for  ome  eucli  wort; 
and  the  work,  on  its  appearance,  ^ 
Ix^en  thankfully  w^elcomed,  on  aooooiU 
of  it5  professed  object,  by  those  wboie 
needs  called  for  it  The  author  in- 
cludes himself  in  the  number  of  theae  i 
and,  while  providing  for  his  cnro 
wants,  he  has  ministered  to  tbdrS' 
Tliis  is  what  we  especially  mean  hf 
calling  his  book  "  remarkable/* 

Disputants  may  maintain^  if  ihej 
please,  that  religious  doubt  i^^  our  n^ 
turaU  our  normal  state  ;  tliat  to  Ao" 
ish  doubts  is  our  duty  that  to  oath 
plain  of  them  is  tmpatienoR ;  tbil  to 
dread  them  is  cowardice  ;  tliAl  iP 
overcome  thom  is  inveracity;  thaiH 
is  even  a  happy  sLite,  a  stutc  of  calui 
philosophic  cnjoymeut^^tobecoDsaoiii 
of  them — but  after  all,  neccs 
not,  such  a  state  is  not  i 
not  happy,  if  the  voiee  of  mi 
to  decide  the  question.  Englisli  i 
in  particular,  have  too  mucli  otmi 
gious  temper  m  them,  as 
gif\,  to  acquiesce  for  any  loo^  luat  in 
positive,  active  doubt  For  ikulilittd 
devotion  aro  incompatible 
other ;  every  doubt  he  it 
Less,  strong'  involi 

as  well  as  V  opoodcf^ 
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K)  fiurforthyas  water  sprinkled, 
shed,  or  poured  out  upon  a  flame, 
and  proper  doubt  kills  faith,  and 
ion  with  it ;  and  even  involun- 
yt  half-deliberate  doubt,  though 
9  not  actually  kill  faith,  goes  far 
i  devotion ;  and  religion  without 
on  is  little  better  than  a  bur- 
md  soon  becomes  a  superstition. 
.  then,  this  is  a  day  of  objection 
)f  doubt  about  the  intellectual 
of  revealed  truth,  it  follows  that 
is  a  great  deal  of  secret  discom- 
ad  distress  in  the  religious  por- 
»f  the  community,  the  result  of 
;;eneral  curiosity  in  speculation 
quiry  which  has  been  Uie  growth 
I  us  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 

J  people  of  this  country,  bemg 
stants,  appeal  to  Scripture,  when 
pons  question  arises,  as  their  ul- 
\  informant  and  decisive  author- 
all  such  matters ;  but  who  is  to 
I  for  them  the  previous  question. 
Scripture  is  really  such  an  au- 
f  ?  When,  then,  as  at  this  time, 
ine  authority  is  the  very  point  - 
letermined,  that  is,  the  character 
xtent  of  its  inspiration  and  its 
•nent  parts,  then  they  find  them- 
at  sea,  without  possessing  any 

over  the  direction  of  their 
u  Doubting  about  the  author- 
Scripture,  they  doubt  about  its 
ntial  truth ;  doubting  about  its 
they  have  doubts  concerning  the 
9  which  it  sets  before  their  faith, 
the  historical  accuracy  and  ob- 
3  reality  of  the  picture  which  it 
Its  to  us  of  our  Lord.  We  are 
leaking  of  wilful  doubting  but  of 
painful  mis^vings,  greater  or 
)  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
ons    Protestants,    when    they 

calmly  on  the  subject,  can 
r  conceal  from  themselves  that 
have  a  house  without  logical 
itions,  which  contrives  indeed 
le  present  to  stand,  but  which 
jO  any  day — and  where  are  they 

course  Catholics  will  tell  them 
eive  the  canon  of  Scripture  on 


the  authority  of  the  church,  in  the 
spirit  of  St.  Augustine's  well-known 
words:  ^I  should  not  believe  the 
gospel,  were  I  not  moved  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church."  But 
who,  they  ask,  is  to  be  voucher  in  turn 
for  the  chui^ph  and  St.  Augustine? 
is  it  not  as  difficult  to  prove  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  and  her  doctors  as 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ?  We 
Catholics  answer,  and  with  reason,  in 
the  negative ;  but,  since  they  cannot 
be  brought  to  agree  with  us  here,  what 
argumentative  ground  is  open  to  them  ? 
Thus  they  seem  drifting,  slowly  per- 
haps, but  surely,  in  the  direction  of 
scepticism. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
they  are  invited,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  to  betake  themselves  to  the  contem- 
plation of  our  Lord's  character,  as  it 
is  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  as  car- 
rying with  it  its  own  evidence,  dispens- 
ing with  extrinsic  proof,  and  claiming 
authoritatively  by  itself  the  faith  and 
devotion  of  fdl  to  whom  it  is  present- 
ed. Such  an  argument,  of  course,  is 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself;  the  young 
man  in  the  Gospel  calls  our  Lord 
"  Good  lilaster,"  and  St.  Peter  intro- 
duces liim  to  the  first  Gentile  converts 
as  one  who  ^  went  about  doing  good ;" 
and  in  these  last  times  we  can  refer 
to  dfe  testimony  even  of  unbelievers 
in  behalf  of  an  argument  as  simple  as 
it  is  constraining.  ^  Si  •  la  vie  et  la 
mort  de  Socrate  sont  d'un  sage,"  says 
Bousscan,  '^  la  vie  et  la  mort  de  J6sus 
sont  d'un  Dieu."  And  he  clenches 
the  ailment  by  observing,  that,  were 
the  picture  a  mere  conception  of  the 
sacred  writers,  "  I'inventeur  en  serait 
plus  £tonnant  que  le  heros."  Its  es- 
pecial force  lies  in  its  directness;  it 
comes  to  the  point  at  once,  and  con- 
centrates in  itself  evidence,  doctrine, 
and  devotion.  In  theological  lan- 
guage, it  is  the  motivum  credihiUiaHty 
the  objectum  materiale  and  the /orma/e, 
all  in  one ;  it  unites  human  reason 
and  supernatural  faith  in  one  complex 
act;  and  it  comes  home  to  all  men, 
educated  and  ignorant,  young  and  old. 
And  it  is  the  point  to  which,  afier  all 
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and  in  fact,  all  religious  nimda  tend^ 
and  in  which  they  ultimately  rest, 
even  if  ihey  do  not  start  from  it* 
Without  an  intimate  apprehension  of 
the  personal  character  of  our  Saviour, 
what  profeaaea  to  be  fairh  i%  little 
more  than  an  act  of  ratiocination*  If 
faith  is  to  live,  it  must  love ;  il  must 
lovingly  live  in  the  author  of  faith  as 
a  true  and  living  being,  in  Deo  vivo  et 
vero  ;  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
Samaritans  to  their  towns-woman: 
"  We  now  believe,  not  for  thy  sayinjs:, 
for  we  ourselves  have  heard  him.'* 
Many  doctrines  may  bo  held  implicit- 
ly I  but  to  see  him  as  if  intuitively  is 
tho  very  promise  and  gill  of  him  who 
is  the  object  of  the  intuition.  We  are 
constrained  to  believe  when  it  is  he 
that  Eipeaks  to  us  about  himself. 

Such  undeniably  is  the  characteristic 
of  divine  faith  viewed  in  itself;  but 
here  we  arc  concerned,  not  simply 
with  faith,  but  with  its  logical  antece- 
dents ;  and  Iho  question  returns  on 
which  we  have  already  touched,  as  a 
difficulty  with  Protestants — how  can 
otir  Lord's  life,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  be  a  logical  ground  of  faith, 
unless  we  set  out  with  assuming  tho 
tmth  of  those  Gospels  ;  that  is,  with- 
out assuming  as  proved  tho  original 
matter  of  doubt?  And  Prot^tani 
apologists,  it  may  be  urged — Paley 
for  instance — show  their  sense  of  this 
difficulty  when  they  place  the  ai^gu* 
ment  drawn  from  our  Lord's  charac* 
ter  only  among  the  auxiliary  eviden- 
ces of  Christianity,  Now  the  follow- 
ing answer  may  fairly  be  made  to 
this  objection ;  nor  need  we  grudge 
Froleslants  the  use  of  it,  for,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  it  proves  too 
much  for  their  purpose,  as  being  an 
argument  for  the  divinity  not  only  of 
Christ's  nussion,  but  of  that  of  his 
church  also.  However,  we  say  tlug 
by  the  way. 

It  may  bo  maintained  then,  that, 
making  as  large  an  allowance  as  the 
most  sceptical  mind,  when  pressed  to 
state  its  demands  in  full,  ^vould  desire, 
we  arc  at  least  safe  in  asserting  that 
Ube  books  of  the  Kew  Teitament,  tak- 


en as  a  wholes  esMtel  abool 
die  of  the  seomid  c^toiy,  aoi 
then  received  by  Christians,  or  w«t 
in  the  way  of  being  received,  and 
uolhtng  else  but  them  was  reccivedf  a 
the  authoritative  record  of  the  origia 
and  rise  of  their  rehgion*  In  that  firit 
age  they  were  the  only  aecoifnt 
mode  in  which  Christianity  was 
duced  to  tlie  workL  Internal  aa 
as  external  evidence  sanctions  as 
so  speaking.  Four  Gospels,  the  book 
of  the  acts  of  the  Apostles^  varioofe^ 
Apostolic  writings,  made  up  then,  ai 
now,  our  sacred  hooka*  Whelher 
there  was  a  book  more  or  losStSaT 
even  an  important  book,  does  not  a^ 
feet  the  general  character  of  the 
gion  as  those  books  set  it  forth.  Oi 
one  or  other  of  the  GosjkjIs,  and  t 
or  four  Epistles,  and  the  otithne 
nature  of  its  objects  and  ita  t^ 
remain  what  they  were  before  ll^ 
omission.  The  moral  peetillarities,  m 
particuUr,  of  its  Founder  are,  on  the 
whole,  identical,  whetJier  wo  karn 
them  from  St*  Mattliew,  St.  John, 
Peter,  or  St.  PauL  He  ia  not  in 
book  a  Socratesj  in  another  a 
and  in  a  third  an  Epicurus.  Mi 
levss  is  the  religion  changed  or  obiciir* 
edby  the  lass  of  particular  chapters  or 
verses,  or  even  by  inaccuracy  in  htu 
or  by  error  in  opinion,  (supposing^ 
impoEitUe  such  a  charge  could  be 
made  good,)  in  particalar  portions  eC 
a  booL  For  argument's  aake^  titp- 
pose  that  the  three  Erst  Gros^kels  are 
an  accidental  collection  of  Inidltkiai 
or  legejids,  for  which  no  one  ia  r^ 
sponBible,  and  in  which  Christians  pot 
faith  because  there  was  nothing  elM 
to  put  faith  in.  This  is  the  Umll  It 
which  extreme  ecepticiam  can  pvo* 
ceed^  and  we  are  willing  ta  ooouBeiiet 
our  argument  by  grandng  it.  8tQI» 
starting  at  this  dbadvMtir.t.^P,  ve 
should  be  prepared  to  i>  ^  tfi  ta 

spite  of  this,  and  aftti  «,*,  ^^^s^  be 
shadowed  out  in  those  anooymoQa  mi 
fortuitous  documenta  a 
gtnerit,  distinct,  cousistent, 
nal,  th^n  doee  that  piOture» 
dentally  resulting,  for  the  T«f]r 
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accidental  compoBition,  onlj  be- 
more  manrellous ;  then  he  is  an 
ical  fact  and  again  a  supernatu- 
r  divine  &ct^  historical  from 
msistencj  of  the  representation, 
because  the  time  cannot  be  as- 
1  when  it  was  not  received  as 
lity;  and  supematnral,  in  pro- 
vn  as  the  qualities,  with  which 

invested  in  those  writings,  are 
ipatible  with  what  it  is  reasona- 
r  possible  to  ascribe  to  human 

0  viewed  simply  in  itself.  Let 
writings  be  as  open  to  criticism, 

ler  as  to  their  origin  or  their 
%8  sceptics  can  maintain ;  never- 
s  the  representation  in  question 
re,  and  forces  upon  the  mind  a 
2tion  that  it  records  a  fact,  and 
erhuman  fact,  just  as  the  reflec- 
)f  an  object  in  a  stream  remains 
definite  form,  however  rapid  the 
it,  and  however  many  the  rip- 
md  is  a  sure  warrant  to  us  of 
iresence  of  the  object  on  the 
though  that  object  be  out  of 

^  we  conceive,  though  stated  in 
WTL  words,  is  the  argument  drawn 

1  the  pages  before  us,  or  rather 
8  the  ground  on  which  the  argu- 
is  raised ;  and  the  interest  which 
s  excited  lies,  not  in  its  novelty, 
I  the  particular  mode  in  which  it 
inght  before  the  reader,  in  the 
ality  and  preciseness  of  certain 
iS  by  which  is  traced  out  for  us 
mtline  of  the  divine  teacher. 
)  strokes  are  not  always  correct ; 
are  sometimes  gratuitous,  some- 
derogatory  to  their  object ;  but 

are  always  determinate;  and, 
such,  they  present  an  old  argu- 
before  us  with  a  certain  fresh- 
which,  because  it  is  old,  is  ne- 
7  for  its  being  eflPective. 
\  do  not  wonder  at  all,  then,  at 
nsation  which  the  volume  is  said 
ve  caused  at  Oxford,  and  among 
Luglicans  of  the  Oxford  school, 
Jie  wearisome  doubt  and  disquiet 
last  ten  years ;  for  it  has  opened 
XNipect  of  a  successful  issue  of 
iea  in  an  aU-important  proYinoe 


of  thought,  where  there  seemed  to  be 
no  thoroughfare.  Distinct  as  are  the 
liberal  and  catholicising  parties  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  both  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  policy,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  are  as  distinct  in 
the  members  that  compose  them.  No 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  one  collection  of  men  and 
the  other,  in  fact ;  for  no  two  minds 
are  altogether  alike,  and,  individually, 
Anglicans  have  each  his  own  shade 
of  opinion,  and  belong  partly  to  this 
school,  partly  to  thaL  Or,  rather, 
there  is  a  laige  body  of  men  who  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  they 
cannot  be  called  an  intermediate  party, 
for  they  have  no  discriminating  watch- 
words; they  range  from  those  who 
are  almost  Catholic  to  those  who  are 
almost  liberals.  They  are  not  lib- 
erals, because  they  do  not  glory  in  a 
state  of  doubt ;  they  cannot  profess  to 
be  "  Anglo-Catholics,"  because  they 
are  not  prepared  to  give  an  eternal 
assent  to  all  that  is  put  forth  by  the 
church  as  truth  of  revelation.  These 
are  the  men  who,  if  they  could,  would 
unite  old  ideas  with  new ;  who  can- 
not give  up  tradition,  yet  are  loth  to 
shut  the  door  to  progress  ;  who  look 
for  a  more  exact  adjustment  of  faith 
with  reason  than  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tained ;  who  love  the  conclusions  of 
Catholic  theology  better  than  the 
proofs,  and  the  methods  of  modem 
thought  better  than  its  results;  and 
who,  in  the  present  wide  unscttlement 
of  religious  opinion,  believe  indeed, 
or  wish  to  believe,  scripture  and  or- 
thodox doctrine,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  cannot  get  themselves  to  avow 
any  deliberate  dissent  from  any  part 
of  either,  but  still,  not  knowing  bow 
to  defend  their  belief  with  logical  ex- 
actness, or  at  least  feeling  that  there 
are  large  unsatisfied  objections  lying 
against  parts  of  it,  or  having  misgiv- 
ings lest  there  should  be  such,  ac- 
quiesce in  what  is  called  a  practical 
belief,  that  is,  believe  in  revealed 
truths,  only  because  belief  in  them  is 
the  safest  course,  because  they  are 
probable,  and  becMse  belief  in  < 
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qaence  is  a  dut^,  not  as  if  they  felt 
at8c>lut43ly  oertnin^  ihougli  lliey  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  bo  actually  in 
doubt.  Such  13  about  the  description 
to  be  given  of  them  as  a  class,  thoughi 
as  wc  have  said,  they  so  materially 
differ  trom  each  other,  that  no  general 
aoeottotof  ihem  can  be  applied  strictly 
to  any  individual  in  iheir  btMly. 

Novv,  it  is  to  I  his  lai*ge  class  which 
we  have  been  describing  that  euch 
a  work  a3  thai  before  us,  in  spil*;)  of 
th<}  serious  errors  which  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  recognize  in  it,  couics  n»  a 
friend  in  need.  They  do  nut  etnmble 
at  the  author's  inconsistencies  or 
shor  eoming:^  ; -they  are  arrested  by 
liis  professed  [)urf»o^e,  and  are  pro- 
foundly moved  by  his  successful  hi  is 
(as  they  may  be  called)  toward  fu Hill- 
ing iL  Remarks  on  tlie  gospel  his- 
tory, such  as  Paley's  they  feel  to  be 
casujd  and  superficial;  such  as  Rous- 
seau's, to  he  vague  and  declamatory  ; 
they  wish  to  justify  with  their  inlellect 
all  that  they  believe  with  their  heart; 
tlicy  cannot  separate  their  ideas  of  re- 
ligion from  its  revealed  object ;  but 
they  have  an  aching  dissatisfaction 
within  them,  that  they  apprehend  him 
so  dimly,  when  they  would  fain  (as  it 
were)  see  and  touch  him  as  well  as 
hear*  When,  tlien,  they  have  logical 
grounds  presented  to  iliem  for  holding 
that  the  recorded  picture  of  our  Lord 
is  its  own  evidence,  that  it  carries 
with  it  its  own  reality  and  authority. 
that  his  "  revelatio"  is  **  revclata"  in 
the  very  act  of  being  a  "revehilio/*  it 
is  as  if  he  himself  said  to  Iheni,  a3 
he  once  said  to  his  disciples,  **  It  is 
If  be  not  afraid  ;"'  and  the  clouds  at 
once  clear  off,  and  the  wulem  subside, 
and  the  land  ia  gained  for  which  they 
are  looking  out* 

The  author  before  us,  then,  has  the 
merit  of  promisin;^  vflmU  if  be  could 
ful^  itf  would  entitle  Lim  to  the  gra- 
timde  of  thousands.  We  do  not  say, 
wo  are  very  far  irom  thinking,  that  he 
had  actually  accomplie^hed  so  hi^h  an 
enterprise,  though  he  seems  to  be  am* 
bitious  enough  to  hope  tliat  he  lia«  not 
OQiue  far  short  of  it*    Ho  somcwhetre 


calld  bid  book  a  trealise;  he  woidd 
have  done  better  to  call  it  an  emmf; 
nor  need  he  have  been  ashamed  rfi 
word  which  Locke  haft  tided  In  \k 
work  on  the  Human  UDdei«iatidiB|. 
Before  concluding,  we  shall  lafce  0D> 
casion  to  exprcaa  our  setmm  mdm^ 
how  very  much  his  executioQ  fall*  h^ 
bw  hia  purpose ;  but  certainly  it  ii  ft 
great  purpose  which  he  eeia  befeit 
him,  and  lor  that  he  is  to  ba  pndtdi 
And  there  is  at  least  this  si^gubr 
merit  in  his  performance,  na  Ue  hai 
given  it  to  the  public,  tliat  he  is  c\mh 
sighted  and  fair  enough  to  view  our 
Lord*3  work  in  its  true  light,  ftj»  in- 
cluding in  it  the  establt8hzuent  of  ft 
vUlble  kingtlom  or  church.  la  pro- 
portion, then,  OA  we  shall  preseallT 
lind  it  our  duty  to  pass  some  i»efera 
remarks  upon  his  volume,  as  it  oooMl 
before  us,  bo  do  we  feel  bound.  K*^brff 
doing  BO,  to  give  some 
in  lliat  point  of  view  in  l 

fiider  it  really  to  subserve  tli«  CtfUd 
of  revealed  ti-uth.  And  in  tlic  f^ktkk 
which  we  are  now  about  to  giv«  </ 
the  first  steps  of  his  investigat 
must  not  be  understood  to  ma 
responsible  for  the  Lingnaf^e  in  ^ 
we  shall  exlublt  them  to  our  i 
and  which  will  unuvoiilubly 
our  own  con'cctions  of  his  aigumeflU 
and  our  own  coloring* 

Among  a  peo[iU.%  then,  acciist(0ftl 
by  tlje  mogt  sarrod  truditions  of  iJicir 
religion  to  a  behet*  in  the  appearsntf^ 
from  time  to  time,  of  divino  mitgw 
£;er3  for  their  instruction  and  refonm^ 
lion,  and  to  the  expectation  of  die 
such  messenger  to  conv  ti">  ^ 
greatest  o£  all,  who 
their  kmg  and  deliverer  . 
teacher,  su^ldenly  is  found,aClcrfl 
break  in  the  'a  and  a  pcii 

of  national  il  n,  a  propllet  d 

the  old  stamp,  m  one  of  the  de^eittof 
the  country-— John,  the  ^on  of  ZadhflUJt 
He  announces  th<  '  d  Idiigplotf 

as  clo36  at  hand,  4.  ^j^mtryisM 

io  refientanoe,  and  iusuintfs  &  lilt 
Bymbolieul  of  it.  Tho  peo|>le  ilHi 
digpoaed  to  i  ^ir  ibe  T 

SaTioar;  bui       ,     iiioattoi 
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»  person  in  the  crowd  which  is 
ig  about  him;  and  henceforth 
terest  which  his  own  preadiing 
xited  centres  in  that  other.  Thus 
ord  is  introduced  to  the  nodce  of 
untrymen. 

08  brought  before  the  world,  he 
his  mission*    What  is  the  first 

Bsion  it  makes  upon  us?  Ad- 
en of  its  singular  simplicity  both 
»bject  and  work.  Such  of  course 
to  be  its  character,  if  it  was  to 

9  fulfilment  of  the  ancient,  long- 
ted  promise ;  and  such  it  was,  as 
ord  proclaimed  it.  Other  men, 
to  a  work,  do  not  set  about  it  as 
object ;  tbej  make  several  fail- 
they  are  led  on  to  it  by  circiun- 
!S ;  they  miscalculate  their  pow- 
)r  they  are  drifted  from  the  first 
Irection  different  from  that  which 
lad  chosen ;  they  do  most  where 
ure  expected  to  do  least.  But 
ord  said  and  did.  ^  He  formed 
Ian  and  executed  it,''  (p.  18). 
what  was  that  plan  ?  Let  us 
er  the  force  of  the  words  in . 
,  as  the  Baptist  before  him,  he 
Doed  his  ministry :  ^  The  king- 
f  God  is  at  hand."    What  was 

by  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  "The 
)tion  was  no  new  one,  but  fami- 
>  every  Jew,"  (p.  19.)  At  the 
>rmation  of  the  nation  and  state 
I  Israelites  the  Almighty  bad 
heir  king ;  when  a  line  of  earlh- 
ig9  was  introduced,  then  GU>d 
by  the  prophets.  The  existence 
theocracy  was  the  very  consti- 
and  boast  of  Israel,  as  limited 
«hy,  liberty,  and  equality  are 
last  respectively  of  certam  mo- 
lations.  Moreover,  the  gospel 
matioQ  ran, "  Pcenitentiam  agite ; 
s  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;*' 
gain  was  another  and  recognized 
of  a  theophany ;  for  the  mis- 
if  a  prophet,  as  we  have  said 
,  was  commonly  a  call  to  refer- 
1  and  expiation  of  sin.  A  di- 
lission,  then,  such  as  our  Lord's, 
fidling  back  upon  the  original 
ut  between  God  and  his  peo- 
mt  nezt|  while  it  was  an  event 


of  old  and  familiar  occurrence,  it  ever 
had  carried  with  it  in  its  past  instances 
something  new,  in  connection  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  took 
place.  The  prophets  were  accustomed 
to  give  interpretations,  or  to  introduce 
modifications  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
to  add  to  its  conditions  and  to  enlarge 
in  application.  It  was  to  be  expect^ 
then,  that  now,  when  the  new  prophet, 
to  whom  the  Baptist  pointed,  opened 
his  commission,  he  too,  in  like  manner, 
would  be  found  to  be  engaged  in  a 
restoration,  but  in  a  restoration  which 
should  also  be  a  religious  advance ;  and 
that  the  more  if  he  really  was  the 
special,  final  prophet  of  the  theocra- 
cy, to  whom  all  former  prophets  had 
looked  forward,  and  in  whom  their 
long  and  august  line  was  to  be  sum- 
med up  and  perfected.  In  proportion 
as  his  work  was  to  be  more  signal,  so 
would  his  new  revelations  be  wider 
and  more  wonderful. 

Did  our  Lord  fulfil  these  expecta^ 
tions  ?  Yes,  there  was  this  peculiar- 
ity in  his  mission,  that  he  came  not 
only  as  one  of  the  prophets  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  as  the  king  him- 
self of  that  kingdom.  Thus  his  mis- 
sion involves  the  most  exact  return  to 
the  original  polity  of  Israel,  which  the 
appointment  of  Saul  had  disarranged, 
while  it  recognizes  also  the  line  of 
prophets,  and  infuses  a  new  spirit  into 
the  law.  Throughout  his  ministry  our 
Lord  claimed  and  received  the  tiUe  of 
king,  which  no  prophet  ever  had  done 
before.  On  his  birth,  the  wise  men 
came  to  worship  "  the  king  of  the 
Jews;"  "thou  art  the  Son  of  God, 
thou  art  the  king  of  IsraeV  cried 
Nathanael  after  his  baptism ;  and  on 
his  cross  the  charge  recorded  against 
him  was  that  he  professed  to  be  **  king 
of  the  Jews."  **  During  his  whole 
public  life,''  says  the  author,  ^  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  promi- 
nent characters  of  Jewish  history  by 
his  unbounded  personal  pretensions. 
He  calls  himself  habitually  king  and 
master.  Ho  claims  expressly  the 
character  of  that  divine  Messiah  for 
which  the  ancient  prpphett  had  d»* 
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reeled   the   nation  to    look,**   (page 

He  18,  then,  a  Eng,  as  well  as  a 
Prophet ;  but  ia  he  as  one  of  the  old 
heroic  kings,  David  or  SoloinoD  ?  Had 
such  been  hia  preteoaion^  he  had  not, 
in  his  own  wonls,  "discerned  the  signs 
of  the  times.**  It  would  have  been  a 
false  step  in  hina,  iifto  which  other 
would-be  champions  of  Israel,  before 
and  afler  him,  actually  fell,  and  in  con- 
sequence failed.  But  here  this  young 
Prophet  ia  from  the  first  distinct,  de- 
cided|  and  originah  His  contempora- 
ries, indeed,  the  wisest,  the  most  expe- 
rienced, were  wedded  to  the  notion 
of  a  revival  of  the  barbaric  kingdom. 
**  Theur  heads  were  full  of  the  languid 
dreams  of  camraentators,  the  impracti- 
cable pedantries  of  men  who  live  in 
the  past/'  (p.  27.)  But  be  gave  to  the 
old  prohctic  promises  an  interpreta- 
tion which  they  could  undeniably 
bear,  but  which  they  did  not  immedi- 
ately suggest ;  which  we  can  maintain 
to  be  true,  while  we  can  deny  them 
to  be  imperative.  He  had  his  own 
prompt,  definite  conception  of  the  re- 
stored theocracy  j  it  was  hla  own,  and 
not  another's ;  it  was  suited  to  the 
new  age  ;  it  was  triumphantly  car- 
ried out  in  the  event. 

In  what,  then^  did  he  consider  hiB 
royal^  to  consist  ?  First,  wliat  was 
it  not  ?  -  It  did  not  consist  in  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  royalty  ;  it  did  not 
prevent  his  payment  of  tribute  to  Cie* 
sar;  it  did  not  make  him  a  judge  in 
questions  of  criminal  or  of  civil  law, 
in  a  question  of  adulter}',  or  in  the 
abjudication  of  an  inheritance ;  nor 
did  it  give  him  the  command  of  ar- 
mies. Then  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
but  a  figurative  royalty,  as  when  the 
Kridonus  is  called  ^  fiuviorum  rex,^ 
or  Aristotle  **the  prince  of  phiioso- 
phers***  No ;  it  was  not  a  figurative 
royalty  either*  To  call  one's  self  a 
king,  without  being  one,  Is  playing 
with  edged  tools — as  in  the  stoij  of 
the  inokeeper^s  son,  who  was  pat  to 
death  for  calling  himself  "  heir  to  the 
crowti.**  Christ  certainly  knew  what 
he  WAB  Baying.    ^He  had  provoked 


the  aoGOsatton  of  rcbelliogi  again 
Roman  government :  he  musi 
known  that  thu  Lmgno^  be 
would  be  interpreted  so.  Was 
then  nothing  substantia]  in  tliero^ 
he  claimed  ?  Did  he  die  for  a 
phor  ?"  (p^  28.)  He  meant  what 
said,  and  therefore  Im  kingdom  urn 
literal  and  real;  it  waa  risibk; 
but  wliat  were  iu  visible  prerogn* 
tlves,  if  they  were  not  tiiose  in  mjmk 
earthly  royalty  commonly 
In  truth  he  passed  by  tlie  I 
ers  of  royalty,  to  ehiim  the  bighi 
He  claimed  certain  divine  and 
scendent  functions  of  the  original  ih^ 
ocracy,  which  had  been  ia  aheyaaoB 
since  that  theocracy  had  beea  in- 
fringed,  which  even  to  David  had  aol 
been  delegated,  which  had  never  htm 
exercised  except  by  the  Atmtg^. 
God  had  created,  firat  the  peoK 
next  the  state,  which  he  deigned  to 
govern,  "The  origin  of  othi*r  Hi* 
tions  is  lost  in  antiquity/*  (p,  S3  i )  lot 
^^this  people,**  runs  the  sacred  vedL 
**  have  I  formed  for  myselt**  As^ 
^  He  who  first  called  tlie  nation  ^ 
for  it  the  second  work  of  a  king: 
gave  it  a  law,"  (p.  34)  Now  U 
very  striking  to  observe  that  tjieee  ti 
incommunic^le  attributes  of  ^* 
royalty,  as  exemplified  in  the  1i 
of  the  Isracliteji,  are  the  very 
which  our  Lord  assumed.  He 
the  maker  and  the  lawgiver  of  Wi 
subjects.  He  said  in  the  comoMncv* 
mem  of  his  ministry,  ^  FaBow  mc* 
and  he  added,  *♦  and  I  will  make  yoe* 
— you  in  torn — **  fishers  of  whsl^ 
And  the  next  we  read  of  him  Is,  tlnl 
hi^  disciples  came  to  him  on  ik 
Mount,  and  he  opened  hia  month  lai 
taught  them.  And  so  again,  al  ibe 
end  of  it,  <*  Go  ye,  make  di^pSm  df 
all  nations,  Uaching  them.**  "That 
the  very  words  for  whir^'  *•"*  rj^^irifh] 
nation  ehiefiy  hymned  jorah* 

he  undertook  in  his  nun^ 
undertook  to  be  the  fiither  of  an  w 
lasting  state,  and  the  legislator 
world-wide  society/'  (p.  S6 ;)  tittt 
showing  himself  aecordiQg  to  tiaa  pf 
phetic  aanoaDOenaonl,  to  b«  ** 
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TpaciiJ' 
hese  two  cbima  he  adds  sl  third : 
id  choo8e3  the  subjects  of  hi* 
m  'p  next,  he  gives  them  a  law ; 
irdly,  Lc  judges  them — judges 
Xii  a  far  imt^r  and  fuller  sense 
t  the  old  kingdom  even  the  A  I- 

judged  hia  f>eople.  The  God 
il  ordained  national  rewards  and 
EDenU  for  national  obedience  or 
iBsaion ;  he  did  not  judge  his 
B  one  by  one ;  but  our  Lord 
ipou  himself  the  supreme  and 
idgnicnt  of  every  one  of  bia  sub- 
Ot  to  speak  of  the  whole  hunmn 
:hough,  from  the  nature  of  Iho 
lid  functioa  cannot  belong  to  his 

kingdom*)  *'  He  considered^ 
t,  heaven  and  hell  to  he  in  his 

(p.  40.) 

shall  mention  one  further  func- 
*  the  new  King  and  his  new 
m ;  its  benefits  arc  even  bound 
b  tlie  maintenance  of  this  law 
tical  unity,  '*  To  organize  a 
,  and  to  bind  (lie  members  of  it 
r  by  tlio  closest  ties,  were  tlic 
s  of  lii.i  life.  For  this  reason 
that  he  called  men  away  from 
lome,  imposed  upoa  gome  a 
nng  life,  uf)on  otlicrs  the  sacri- 
their  property,  and  endeavored 
means  to  divorrc  Ihem  from 
irmcr  connections,  in  order  that 
light  find  a  new  home  in  the 
For  this  reason  he  instituted 
in  initiation,  and  for  this  reason 
Bed  absolutely  to  any  one  a  dis- 
on  from  it.  For  this  reason, 
.  *  he  established  a  common 
^hicli  was  through  all  agc^s  to 

tristians  of  their  indissoluble 
.  92.)  But  cu£  bono  is  a 
gdom,  when  the  great  end 
LonFs  ministry  is  moral  ad- 
icnt  and  preparation  for  a  future 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  for 
B,  how  a  sermon  may  benefit, 
Bonal  example,  or  rehj^iou^ 
or  household  piety.  We  can 
0  imitate  a  eaint  or  a  martyr, 
cherish  a  lesson,  we  can  study 
can  obey  a  rule;  but 
VOL.  at.    40 


what  is  the  definite  advantage  to  a 
preacher  or  a  moralist  of  an  external 
organization,  of  a  visible  kingdom  ? 
Yet  Christ  says,  "  Seek  ye  first  tho 
kingdom  of  God,**  as  well  as  "  his 
justice.**  Socrates  wished  to  impi-ovc 
men,  but  he  laid  no  stress  on  their 
acting  in  concert  in  order  to  secure 
that  improvement;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Christian  law  is  politicahas  cer- 
tainly as  it  is  moi'aJ-  Why  is  this  ? 
It  arises  out  of  the  intimate  relation 
between  him  and  bis  subjects^  wliich, 
in  bringing  them  all  to  him  as  their 
common  Father,  necessarily  brings 
them  to  each  other.  Our  Lord  saya^ 
"  Where  two  or  three  arc  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  them.'*  Fellowship  between 
his  followers  is  made  a  distinct  object 
and  duly,  because  it  is  a  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  his  system, 
by  which  in  some  special  way  they 
arc  brought  near  to  him.  This  is  do- 
elared,  still  more  strikingly  than  in 
the  text  wc  have  just  quoted,  in  the 
panihle  of  the  vine  and  its  branches, 
and  in  that  (if  it  is  to  be  called  a  par- 
able) of  the  Bread  of  Life.  The  Al- 
mighty King  of  Israel  was  ever,  in- 
deed, invisibly  present  in  the  glory 
above  the  Ark,  hut  he  did  not  maai- 
fest  himself  there  or  anywhere  elaa 
as  a  present  cause  of  spiritual  strengtli 
to  hiB  people ;  hut  the  new  king  is  not 
only  ever  present,  but  to  GTGry  one  of 
his  subjects  individually  is  he  a  firBt 
element  and  perennial  source  of  life- 
He  is  not  only  the  h<iad  of  Im  king- 
dom»  but  also  its  animating  principle 
and  iU  centre  of  power.  The  author 
whom  we  are  reviewing  docj*  not  quite 
reach  the  great  doctrine  here  suggest- 
ed, but  he  goes  near  it  in  tho  follow- 
ing piijsage :  **  Some  men  have  ap» 
p eared  who  have  Iw^cn  as  *  levers  to 
uplift  the  earth  and  roH  it  in  another 
coarse.*'  Homer  by  creating  litera- 
ture, Socrates  by  creating  science, 
Caesar  by  carrying  civilization  inland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Newton  by  starting  science  upon  a 
career  of  steady  progress,  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  thb  eminetice. 
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But  these  icten  gave  a  Bm<^le  impact 
like  that  which  is  conceived  to  have 
first  Bet  the  pluneta  in  motion.  Christ 
clainis  to  be  a  perpetual  attractive 
power,  like  the  sua,  which  deteniiines 
their  orbit.  They  contributed  to  meu 
some  discovery,  and  passed  away ; 
Christ's  discovery  ia  himself.  To 
humanity  struorghag  with  its  passions 
and  its  destiny  he  say3,  cling  to  me — 
cling  ever  closer  to  me.  If*  we  believe 
SU  John,  he  represented  himself  as 
the  light  of  the  world,  as  the  shepherd 
of  the  soulfi  of  men,  as  the  way  to 
immortality,  as  the  vine  or  life-tree  of 
humanity,"  (p.  177.)  Ho  ends  this 
beautiful  passage,  of  which  we  have 
already  quoted  as  much  as  our  limits 
iillow,  by  saying  that  "  Ho  instructed 
his  followers  to  hope  for  hfe  from  feed- 
ing on  his  body  and  blood/' 

O  si  sic  omnia/  Is  it  not  hard, 
lhat>,  after  followuig  with  pleasure  a 
train  of  thought  so  calculated  to  warm 
nil  (^tnislian  hearts,  and  to  cTcato  in 
them  both  admiration  and  8ym|>athy  for 
the  writer,  wc  must  end  our  notice  oi 
him  in  a  different  tone,  and  express 
as  mucli  dissent  from  htm  and  as 
serious  blame  of  him  as  we  have 
hitherto  been  showing  satisfaction  with 
his  object,  his  intention,  and  the  gene- 
rid  outline  of  his  argument  ?  But  so 
In  wliut  remains  to  be  said  wc 

bilged  to   npeak  of  his  worit  in 

fcrais  so  gharp  that  they  may  seem  to 
be  out  of  keeping  w^ith  what  lias  gone 
t>efure.  With  whatever  abruptness  in 
our  composition,  we  must  suddenly 
shift  iho  scene,  and  manifest  oor  dis- 
approbation of  portions  of  his  book 
as  plainly  as  w^e  have  shown  an  in- 
terest in  it.  We  have  praised  it  in 
various  points  of  view.  It  has  stirred 
ho  hearts  of  many  ;  it  has  recognized 
i  need,  and  gone  in  the  right  direciion 
^for  supplying  it.  It  serves  as  a  token 
and  a  hopeful  token,  of  what  is  going 
on  in  tlie  minds  of  numbci's  of  men 
external  to  the  church.  It  is  sobstiin- 
lially  a  good  book,  and,  we  trust,  will 
work  for  good*  Especially,  as  wc 
have  seen,  is  it  interesting  to  the 
Catholic^  as  acknowledging  the  visible 


church  IIS  our  Lord's  own  ctBalion,  u 
the  direct  fruit  of  his  teachings  and 
the  destined  instrument  of  hts  pQ^ 
pose?.  Wc  do  not  know  how  to  speaJL 
in  an  unfriendly  tone  of  an  author 
who  has  done  so  much  as  this ;  hot  At 
the  same  time^  when  we  oofoe  to 
examine  his  ailment  in  Its  dctalK 
and  study  his  chapters  one  by  ome,  wi 
find,  in  spite  of,  and  mixed  up  with 
what  is  true  and  original,  and  erw 
putting  aside  his  patent  theologk^ 
errors,  so  much  bad  logic,  fiaj, 
of  rash  and  gratuitous  assufu|i 
much  of  lialf-digcsted  thougbf 
we  arc  obliged  to  conclude  llmll 
would  have  been  much  wiser  in  I 
if,  instead  of  publishing  what  he  i 
to  confess,  or  ratlicr  to  proclaim,  to  1 
the  jottings  of  his  first  researched  i 
sacred  territory,  he  had  wailed 
had  cjuefully  traversed  and  so 
and  mapped  the  whole  of  it.  We  r 
proceed  to  give  a  few  instances  of  i 
faults  of  which  wecomplaim 

Ills  opening  remarks  will  serftl 
illustration.  In  p.  41  he  says, 
hiive  not  rested  U[)on  nntjh  pasa 
nor  drawn  fi'om  the  fourth  ^ij 
This,  we  suppose,  must  bts  liiij 
for  ignoring  the  [lassage  in  Lai 
'*  Did  you  not  know  that  I 
about  my  father  s  business  T*  fiar  J 
dii'ectly  contradicts  it,  by  gr 
imagining  that  our  Loi-d  cut! 
John's  baptism  ^v 
as  the  penitents :» 
in  spice  of  his  u  w 
suppose  are  to  b'  [  < 
"  single  passage,*'  "So  it  i 
to  fulfil  all  justice/*  (Matt- 
must  be  on  this  principh- 
fiingle  passages  such  '■ 
though  xh(^j  admit  of  > 
he  goes  on  to  say  ot  tmr  L^t 
**in  the  agitation  of  mind  Ciitif«i1 
his  baptism,  and  by  the  Bapiisl'k  J 
signal  ion  of  him  as  the  fiiittre  j 
he  retired  mto  the  v 
there  "he  matured  li. 
which  we  see  him  executuig  1 
moment  of  his  return  into 
(p.  0 ;)  and  that  not  till  thea 
**  conscious    of    rairacutoas 
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(p*  12,)     Tlila  neglect  of  the  sacred 
t,  we  repeat,  most  be  allowed  him, 
►  suppose^  under  color  of  his  acting 
.  bis  rule  of  abstaining  froni  eingle 
jiasBaged  and  frotti  tlie   fourth  go?|>eL 
X^t  us  aflow  it ;  but  at  least  ho  ought 
to  adduce  passages,  eingle   or  many, 
for  what  he  aetnally  does  assert,     lie 
must  not  he  allowed  arbitrarily  to  add 
lo  the  liistory,  as  well  as  cautiously  to 
fake  frorn  it.      Where,  then,  we  ask» 
did  he  learn  that  our  Lord's  baptism 
caused  him  "agitation  of  mind,"  that 
he  **  matured  \m  plan  of  action  in  Ihe 
wilderness,*'  and  that  he  then  first  was 
**  constioud     of   miraculous   power*? 
But  again !  it  seems  he  is  not  to  refer 
to  *'  singlo  pa:5sages  or  the  fourth  gos- 
pel ;"  yet,  wonderful  to  say,  he  ao 
Uially  does  o^>en  his  formal  discussion 
of  the  sacred  history  by  n^^ferringto  a 
Eige  from  that  very  gospel— nay, 
i  to  a  particular  text,  which  i^  only  not 
fa  "single''    text^   because   it   is  half 
a  text,  and   half  a  text,  such   that, 
had   he   taken  the  whole    of    it,    he 
I  would  have   been    obliged   to   admit 
[that   the  part  which   he   jjuts   aaide 
juat  runs   counter   to   hia   interpreto- 
ttion   of  the    part    which   he    insista 
lun.     The  wortb  are  these,  as   they 
fetiind  in  the  Protestant  version :  '*  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
siway  the  ein  of  the  world."     Now,  it 
IS    iiiijK>s»ible   to  (im\f    that   **  whicli 
taketh  away/*  etc.,  fLXQ^  and  limits  the 
sense  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God  ;*"  l>ut  our 
.author  notices   the  latter  half  of  the 
^Bentence,  only  iu    order  to  put  aside 
I  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  former 
[half;  and  instead  of  the  Ba[»tist's  own 
I  interpretation  of  the   title    which  he 
[gives  to  our  Lord,  he  substitutes  an- 
I  other,  i*adically  ditferent,  which  he  ee- 
[lects   for  him^self  out   of  o.ie  of  the 
^ psalms*     rie  explains  **  the  lamb**  by 
jihe  well-known  image,  which    rejiro- 
leent^  tlie  Almighty  as  a  shepherd  and 
Ihia  earthly  servants  as  sheep — iuno- 
Icent,  ftttfc,  and  happy  under  his  pro- 
rtection.     "The   Baptist's   opinion    of 
1  Christ's  character,  then  "  he  says,  "  is 
I  Hummed  up  for  us  in  the  title  he  gives 
tbini— the  Lamb  of  God,  taking  away 


the  sinsi  of  tlie  world*  There  uemS 
tu  be,  in  the  last  part  of  this  descrijv- 
tion,  an  allusion  to  the  usages  of  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  system;  and,  in  or- 
der to  explain  it  fully,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  anticipate  much  which  will 
come  more  conveniently  later  in  tins 
treatise,  -^w/ when  we  i*emembert!iat 
the  Baptist's  mind  was  donhtkss  futl 
of  imagery  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  that  t!ie  conception  of  a 
lamb  of  God  makes  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  psalms,  we 
shall  perceive  what  he  meant  to  convcr/y 
hy  MijjjtrAra^f,"  (pp.  5,  6.)  This  is 
like  saying,  **  Isaiah  declares,  ^  mine 
eyes  have  Been  the  king,  the  lord  oi' 
hosts  ;*  hxit^  considering  that  doiibtle.*s 
the  prophet  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  first  and  second  hooks  of  Samuel, 
and  that  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon 
arc  the  three  great  kings  there  repre- 
sented, we  shall  easily  perceive  that 
by  *  seeing  the  king,'  he  meant  to  say 
that  he  saw  Uxzlali,  kingof  Judah,  In 
the  last  year  of  whose  reign  he  had 
the  viiion.  As  to  the  phnise  *  \\\v 
lord  of  hosts,'  which  i*eemg  to  refer 
to  the  Ahuightj,  ^ve  will  consider  its 
meaning  by  and  by  :"— but,  iu  truth,  it 
is  difficult  to  invent  a  paralogism,  in 
its  gratuitous  inconsecutiveness  pa- 
rallel to  his  own. 

We  must  own,  that,  with  every  wish 
to  be  fair  to  this  author,  we  never  re- 
covered from  the  perplexity  of  mind 
which  this  passage,  in  the  very  thresh- 
old of  his  book,  inflicted  on  us.  It 
needed  not  the  various  passages  which 
follow  it  in  the  work,  constructed  on 
the  same  argumentative  model,  to 
prove  t^>  us  that  he  was  not  only  an 
ineofpiito^  but  an  enigma.  '*  Ergo**  is 
I  he  symbol  of  the  logician —  what 
science  does  a  writer  profess,  whose 
symbols,  pmfusely  scattered  through 
ids  pages,  are  "  probably,*'  **  it  mti^t 
be  "  •*  doubtless,**  "  on  the"^hypothesj8/* 
**  we  may  suppose,'*  and  *'  it  is  natural 
to  think,'*  and  that  at  the  very  time 
that  he  pointedly  discards  the  com- 
ments of  school  theologians  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  he  can  mean  us  to  set 
aside  the  glosses  of  all  who  went  be- 
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(ore  in  bis  owii  /uvor,  and  to  exclmngf^ 
our  old  lamps  for  Iiib  new  ones  ?  Men 
have  been  at  fault,  when  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  he  was  an  orthodox 
believer  on  his  road  to  liberalism,  or 
a  liberal  on  hi  a  ixxid  to  orthodoxy: 
lliia  doubt  less  may  bfi  to  some  a  per- 
plexity ;  but  our  own  difHculty  fe, 
whether  he  comes  to  us  m  an  invcatt- 
gator  or  a  prophet,  a^  one  unequal  or 
superior  to  the  art  of  reasoning.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  i^  ail  able  man  ;  but 
what  can  he  possibly  mean  by  jstart- 
ling  us  with  such  eccentridtiea  of  ar- 
gumentation as  are  familiar  with  him  ? 
Addison  somewhere  bids  his  rcadei-a 
bear  in  mind,  that  if  he  is  ever  eape- 
cially  dull,  he  always  has  a  flpecial 
reason  for  being  80 ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  one's  imagioatioii  to  the 
supposition  that  this  anonymons  writer, 
with  80  madi  deep  thought  as  he  cer- 
fatnly  evidences,  has  not  some  recon- 
dite reason  for  .seeniin;^  8o  inconse- 
quent, and  does  not  move  by  some 
lioep  subterraneous  processes  of  ar- 
gument, which,  if  once  brought  to 
lighli  would  clear  him  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  castle^building. 

Tl»ere  is  always  a  dan  "re r  of  mis- 
coneeiving  an  autlior  who  has  no  an- 
tecedents by  which  we  may  measure 
him.  Takin«f  hi>*  work  as  it  lies,  we 
can  but  wish  that  he  liad  kept  his 
imagination  under  contn:»l ;  and  that 
lie  had  more  of  the  hard  head  of  a 
lawyer  and  ilm  patience  of  a  philoso- 
pher- lie  writes  like  a  man  who  can- 
not keep  from  tolling  llie  world  his 
first  thoughts,  especially  if  they  are 
clever  or  graceful  j  he  has  come  for 
this  first  tmie  upon  a  strange  world, 
and  his  remarks  upon  it  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  called  original,  and  too  cnidc 
to  deserve  the  name  of  freshness. 
What  can  be  more  paradoxical  than 
to  interpret  our  Lord*s  words  to  Nico- 
demus,  "  l^nless  a  man  be  bom  again,** 
and  of  the  necessity  of  extemal  reli- 
gion, as  a  lesson  to  liini  to  prefects 
hifl  faith  openly  and  not  to  visit  him 
in  secret?  (p,  80.)  What  can  be 
more  pretentious,  not  to  say  gaudy 
and  even  tawdrj-,  than  his  paraphrase 
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of  St  John's  pasiage  about  tlie  wo* 
man    taken    in    aduUery  ?     **  In   ^ ' 
burning    einbarrassrarnt    and 
si  on,"  he  says,  '*  he  stooped  down  ^ 
ag    to  hide    his    face,     .     -  ^' 

had  a  glimpse  perhaps  of  the  glowji 
bluslj  upon  his  face,  etc*"  (p*  104.) 

Wc  should  be  very  sorry  to  \ 
severe  word  conceruing  an  honest  i 
qulrer  after  truth,  as  we  believe  tUi' 
anonymous  writer  to  be ;  and  wc  nil 
confess  that  Catholics,  kindly  as  thpy 
may  wish  to  feel  toward  bim, 
scarcely  even  able,  from  ibeir 
position,  to  give  his  work  the  eoti 
as  tic  reception  which  it  ha*  rccciv 
from  some  other  critics.  The  : 
is  plain  j  those  alone  can  6|>eak  < 
from  a  full  heart,  who  feel  a 
and  recognize  in  it  a  supply  of  ttot 
need.  Wc  are  not  in  the  nun 
such;  for  they  who  have  foun 
no  need  to  seek.  Far  be  it  froail 
use  language  savoring  of  the 
of  the-  Pharisees.  We  are  not  aa 
ing  a  high  place,  because  we 
speak,  or  boasting  of  our  s^ca 
Catholics  are  both  deeper  and 
lower  than  Protestants  ;  but  in  i 
er  ca^e  Itavo  they  any  call  fcr  a  I 
ise  such  as  this  **  Eccc  Homo,'* 
they  live  to  the  world  and  the 
then  the  faith  which  they  pr 
though  it  is  tme  and  distinct,  is  dull 
and  tlielr  certainty  about  reUgkHii 
truth,  however  firm  and  uncloadflNi,  i* 
but  shallow  in  its  character »  and  fip 
pant  in  its  manifestatioDs*  And  tn 
proportion  as  they  are  worldly  tod 
sensual  will  they  be  flippant  aod  aW- 
low.  But  Iheir  faith  is  as  tnd^&k 
as  the  pigment  which  colon  tbe  fUa 
even  though  it  is  skin-^eep,  TiS^ 
class  of  Catholics  is  not  likely  to  ukf 
interest  in  a  pictorial  **  Ecce  UonKk^ 
On  the  other  hand^  where  U^  lioui 
is  alive  with  divino  love,  faitll  is  n 
deep  as  it  is  vigorous  aji4  ic^iopi; 
and,  as  fjir  as  C\*tholics  arc  la  tli» 
condition,  they  will  feci  do  dxawiuf 
toward  a  work  which  Is  afVer  aU  bit 
an  arhitrary  and  unsatisfaclciry  Aaii^ 
tion  of  the  object  of  their  devotioa< 
Thtit  individuals  in  their  body  liliyFb|_ 


ssed  with  douiitSi  paniciilarly  in  a 
like  tbig,  we  are  not  Uenyinn; ;  faut, 
ed  as  a  body,  Catholics  th>m  tbeir 
bus  condlLion,  are  either  too  deep 

0  shallow  to  sirfftT  Irora  tliose  ele- 
ary  difficuliies,  or  that  distress 
Ind,  hi  which  serioaa  P rotes tatits 
(O  often  involved. 

e  confess,  then,  as   Catholics,  to 

1  unavoidable  absence  of  coi*dial 
ig  in  fallowing  the  remarks  of 
laChori  thongb  not  to  any  want  of 
gyroputhy  ;  and  we  seetn  to  be 
led  in  our  indispositiaii  by  his 
fest  want  of  sympathy  with  us. 
e  fe^l  dlstiint  toward  htm,  his 
IangQa.0:e  about  Catholicity »  and 
it  may  be  called)  old  Chrietiau- 
€ema  to  show  that  thai  distance 
e  of  iiict,  one  of  mental  position, 
my  fault  in  ourselves.  Is  it  not 
niable,  that  the  very  life  of  per- 
1  religion  among  Catholics  lies  in 
owledge  of  the  Gospels?  It  is 
haracter  and  conduct  of  our  Loi'd, 
ps'ordfl,  his  deeds,  his  suffeniigs, 
rork,  which  arc  the  very  food  of 
devotion  and  rule  of  our  life, 
bold  the  Man,*'  whicli  this  author 

to  be  an  object  no\t4  enough  to 
I  a  book  about,  has  been  the  con* 
ladon  of  Catholics  from  that  fii*st 
^hen  St.  Paul  said,  *'  The  hfe  that 
r  live  in  the  fleshy  I  live  in  the 

of  the  Son  of  God,  i\'ho  loved 
and  delivei'cd  himself  for  me,*' 
tie  Psalms  have  ever  been  the 
lal  of  our  prayer,  so  havo  the 
lels  been  the  subject-matter  of 
oatd  tation.  In  these  latter  times 
!iallj,  since    St-    Ignatius,   they 

been  divided  into  ixrrlions,  and 
tgpi  in  a  scieutilic  order,  not  un- 
that  which  the  Psalms  have  re- 
d  ID  the  Breviary.     To  con  tern- 

our  Lord  in  his  person  and  his 
ry  is  with  us  the  exercise  of 
f  retreat,  and  the  devotion  of 
f  morning.  All  this  is  certainly 
le  matter  of  fact;  but  the  writer 
tre  reviewing  Uvea  and  thinks  at 
reat  distance  from  us  as  not  to 
^gn leant  of  what  is  go  patent  and 
otOfiouB  a  truth*     He  seems  to 


imagine  that  the  faith  of  a  Catholic  m 
llie  mere  profession  of  a  formula* 
He  deems  it  Important  to  disckim  in 
the  outset  of  his  wt)rk  all  reference  to 
the  theology  of  tbe  church.  He  es- 
chews with  much  preciseness,  as  somo- 
tiiing  almost  profane,^  the  dogmatism 
of  former  ages.  He  wishes  *^  to  trace" 
oar  Lord*s  **  biography  from  point  to 
point,  and  accept  those  conelusiona — 
not  which  church  doctors  or  even 
Apostles  have  sealed  with  their  auth- 
ority— but  which  the  facts  themselves, 
critically  weighed,  appear  to  warrant.** 
(Preface.)  Now^  what  Catholics^ 
what  church  doctors,  aa  well  as  Apos- 
tles, have  ever  lived  on,  is  not  any 
number  of  theological  canons  or  de- 
trees,  hut  we  repeat,  the  Chrifit  him- 
self, as  he  is  represented  iB  concrete 
existence  in  the  Gospels.  Tlieologi- 
caldetermlnatious  about  our  Lord  are 
far  mora  of  the  nature  of  landmarks 
or  buoys  to  guide  a  dbcursive  mind 
in  its  reasonings,  than  to  assist  a  de- 
votion/il  mind  in  m  woi-ship.  Com- 
mon-sense, for  histancc,  tell  us  what  is 
meruit  by  the  worda,  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God;'*  and  a  religious  man,  U|)on 
his  knees,  requires  no  commentator ; 
but  against  irreligious  speculators, 
Arins  or  Nestorius,  a  denundatian 
has  been  passed  in  cBcumenicat  coun- 
cil, when  **  ficience  falsely  so-callcd'*en- 
croached upon  devotion.  Has  not  tliis 
been  insisted  on  by  all  dogmatic  Clirist- 
ian3  over  and  over  again  ?  Is  it  uot 
a  representation  as  absolutely  true  as 
it  is  trite?  We  had  fancied  that  Pro- 
testants generally  allowed  the  touch- 
ing beauty  of  Catholic  hymns  and 
meditations ;  and  aller  all  is  there  not 
that  in  all  Catholic  churches  which 
goes  beyond  any  written  devotion, 
whatever  its  force  or  its  pathos  ?  Do 
we  not  believe  in  a  presence  in  tbe 
sacred  tabernacle,  not  as  a  form  of 
words,  or  as  a  notion,  but  as  an  object 
as  real  as  wo  are  real  ?  And  if  in 
that  presence  we  need  neither  profes- 
sion of  failii  nor  even  mannal  of  de^ 
volion,  what  appetite  can  we  have  for 
the  teaching  of  a  writer  who  not  only 
exalts    his    first   thoughts   about    our 


Lc^rd  into  profess lonaf  lectiireR,  but 
impliea  that  the  CailioHc  Church  han 
never  known  how  to  point  him  out  lo 
her  children  ? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  we  an? 
DQakiiig  too  much  of  so  chunce  a 
slight  aa  his  aUusion  in  hia  preface 
to  *•  church  doctors  "  involves,  especi- 
ally ad  he  mentions  apostles  in  coo* 
nection  with  them ;  but  It  would  lie 
affectation  not  to  recognize  io  other 
places  of  bis  book  an  undereniTent  of 
antagonism  to  us,  of  whleli  the  p«is* 
Bage  already  quoted  is  but  a  first  in- 
dication. Of  courf^e  ho  has  qui  to  a^ 
much  rr^ht  a^  another  to  lake  up  ati 
anti-catholic  position,  if  he  will;  but 
we  imder-sfand  him  to  be  putting  forth 
an  investigation,  not  a  polemical  argu- 
ment and  if,  iufiteiid  of  keeping  his 
eyes  directed  to  his  own  proper  8ul>- 
jrct,  be  looks  to  the  right  or  left  to 
bit  at  those  who  view  it  differently 
from  himself,  he  is  damaging  the  ethi- 
cal force  of  a  composition  which  claims 
to  bf*,  and  mainly  is^  a  serious  find 
manly  gearcli  at>er  religious  truth. 
Why  cannot  he  let  us  alone?  Of 
coui'se  he  cannot  avoid  peeing  that  the 
lines  of  his  own  invesligation  divei'ge 
from  thoee  drawn  by  others,  but  he 
will  bave  enough  to  do  in  defending 
himself,  without  making  others  the 
object  of  his  attack.  He  b  virtually 
opj>osing  Voltaii-e,  Strauss,  Renan, 
Cahin,  Wealey,  Chalmers,  Ersikine, 
and  a  host  of  other  writers,  but  be 
does  not  denounce  them ;  why  then 
does  he  single  out»  misrepresent,  and 
anathematize  a  main  principle  of  or- 
thodoxy? It  is  aa  if  he  could  not 
keep  his  hand  off  ub,  when  we  crossed 
his  path.  We  are  alluding  to  the  fol- 
lowing magisterial  passage : 

^  If  be  (our  Lord)  meant  anything 
by  bis  constant  denunciation  of  hypo- 
crites, there  is  nothing  which  he  would 
have  visited  with  sterner  censure  than 
that  thort  cut  ia  belief  which  many 
persons  take,  when,  overwhelmed  with 
the  diilicuUies  which  beset  their  minds^ 
and  afraid  of  damnation,  they  suddenfy 
resolve  to  strive  no  longer,  but,  giving 
their  minds  a  holiday,  to  rest  content 


with  «jyiff-7thnt  tbcj  believe,  and  \ 
ing  as  if  they  did.     A  melancholy  < 
of  Christianity  indeed  I     Can  there  J 
such   a    disfranchised    pauper 
among  the  citizens  of  the  New  J« 
ealcm?"  (p.  79.) 

He  adds  shortly  afterward : 

**  Assuredly,  those  who  pep 
€\\Thi  as  presenting  to  man  an  I 
stmse  theology,  and  saying  to  did 
peremptorily,  *  believe  or  bo  daJonei' 
have  the  coarsest  conceptioM  oi  tin 
Saviour  of  the  world/*  (p.  IW.) 

Thu'^  be  delivers  himself:  **  BelS^fv 
or  be  damned  is  eo  deteatabld  fi  doo-^ 
trinf%  thftt  if  any  man  denies  itl 
testable,  I  pronounce  him  to  be  fti 
critic ;  to  bo  without  any  true  ktio 
ledge  of  the  Saviour  of  th^  worM 
to  be  the  object  of  his  sternest 
sure  ;  and  to  have  no  part  or  i  ' 
the  holy  city,  the  New  Jerosaii 
etiimal  heaven  above,'*     Prett 
for  a  virtuous  hater  of  do 
Wo  bopo  wc  shall  show  \&^9  die 
arrogance   than   his^  in    the  AM 
which  we  intend  to  make  to  him. 

Whether  there  arc  persons  surbt 
he  describes,  Catholic  or  Prote^tu 
converts  to  Catholicism  or  not- 
who  profess  a  faith  which  they  do  not 
believe,  under  the  notion  titat  thej 
sliall  be  eternally  damned  if  they  do 
not  pnifess  it  without  beUevin 
really  do  not  know — we  never 
with  such;  bat  since  Ikota  do 
concern  us  here  so  much  as 
ciples,  let  us,  for  argtmient's 
grant  tlmt  there  are-  Our 
believes  they  are  not  only  '*  mnaj^ 
but  enough  to  form  a  •*  clais  ;'*  lol 
he  considers  that  they  act  iii  i 
f>06terons  manner  under  the  I 
and  in  accordance  with  the  1 
of  the  religious  bodies  to  whidi  HOT 
belonfT.  Especially  therB  is  a  ixmum 
allusion  in  his  trords  to  the  AthaiMiitt 
creed  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Mow 
we  answer  him  thus: 

Part  of  his  char^  agaiail  tl« 
teachers  of  dogma  is,  that  thej  I9- 
pose  on  men  as  a  dnty,  iiistiMid  nf 
believing,  to  *^act  us  it  thty  M/* 
believe ;  now  in  fact  thiA  it  |h»  niij 
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of  profession  which,  if  it  iia  aJl 
a  candidate  htts  to  offer^  fLbso- 
r  ehuts  iiim  out  frcMn  admission 
Catholic  c?otnrmioion.  We  sup- 
that  by  belief  of  a  thing,  this 
p  onderstands  an  inward  coiivic- 
»f  its  truth;  thiB  beiii^^  supposed, 
tlaiuly  Fay  that  no  priest  is  at 
J  ^to  receive  a  man  into  the 
sh,  who  has  not  a  real  iatemal 
\  and  cannot  &ay  from  his  heart, 
the  things  taught  bj  the  chorch 
ne-  On  the  other  hand,  a9  we 
said  above,  it  i«  the  very  charac- 
ic  of  the  profession  of  faith  made 
Qmbers  of  educated  Protestants, 
it  IB  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
are  able  to  go  in  believinjc^,  to 
not  that  Christian  doctrine  is  cer- 
"  true,  but  that  it  has  such  a 
lance  of  truth,  It  has  such  con- 
iblo  marks  of  probability  upon 
kt  Jt  18  their  duty  to  accept  and 
t  upon  it  a3  if  it  were  true  be- 
all  question  or  doubt;  and  they 
jr  themselves,  and  with  much 
n^  by  the  authority  of  Bishop 
r.  Undoubtedly^  a  religious  man 
IB  led  to  go  as  far  as  this,  if  he 
it  go  farther  ;  but  unless  he  can 
ther,  he  b  no  catechumen  of  the 
die  Church.  Wc  wish  ail  men 
iere  that  her  creed  is  true ;  but 
ey  do  so  believe^  we  do  not  wish, 
ive  no  permission,  to  make  them 
neml>ers.  Bach  a  faith  as  this 
r  speaks  of  to  condeom^ — (our 
call  it  ^''practical  certainty") — 
lot  rise  to  the  level  of  the  sine 
um^  which  is  the  condition  pre 
d  for  becoming  a  Catholie,  Un- 
convert  so  beUeves  that  he  can 
*e!y  Bay,  **  at>er  all,  in  spite  of 
fficulties.  objections,  obscurities, 
ries,  the  creed  of  the  Clmrt!li  un- 
edly  comes  from  God,  and  is  true, 
Be  he  is  the  truth  "  such  a  man, 
h  he  he  outwardly  received  into 
old^  will  receive  no  grace  from 
acramcnls,  no  sane tificat ion  in 
m,  no  pardon  in  penance,  no  liie 
arauniou  We  are  more  consist- 
dogmatic  than  this  autlior 
we  do  not  enforce  a  princi- 


ple by  halves ;  if  oor  doctrine  is  true, 
it  must  be  received  as  such ;  if  a  man 
cannot  so  receive  it,  he  must  wait  tUl 
he  can.  It  would  be  hotter,  indeed,  ii' 
he  now  bcheved ;  but,  since  he  does 
not  as  vet,  to  wait  ia  the  best  he  can 
do  imder  the  circurastances.  If  wc 
said  anytliing  else  than  this,  certainly 
we  should  be,  as  the  author  thinks  we 
are,  eueouniging  hypocrisy.  Nor  let 
him  turn  round  on  us  and  say  that  hj 
thus  proceeding  we  are  laying  a  bur- 
den on  souls,  and  blocking  up  the  en- 
trance into  that  fold  which  was  intend- 
ed for  all  men,  by  imposing  hanl  con- 
ditions on  candidates  for  adraisaion ; 
for  we  have  already  impUed  a  great 
principle,  which  is  an  answer  to  this 
objection,  which  the  gospels  exhibit 
and  sanction,  but  which  ho  absolutely 
ignores. 

Let  us  avail  oui^elves  of  his  quota* 
tion.  The  Baptist  said,  ""  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God.'*  Again  he  says, "  This 
ia  the  Son  of  God."  **  Two  of  hia  dis- 
ciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they  fol- 
lowed Jesuj*/*  They  Ixlitved  John 
to  be  '*  a  man  sent  from  God*'  to  teach 
them,  and  tlierefore  they  believed  hia 
word  to  Ije  true.  We  suppose  it  was 
not  hyjxjcrisy  in  them  to  believe  in 
his  word ;  rather  they  would  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency  or 
hypocrisy,  had  they  professed  to  be- 
Ueve  that  he  was  a  divine  messenger 
and  yet  had  refused  to  take  his  word 
concerning  the  Stnuiger  whom  he 
pointed  out  to  their  veneration.  It 
would  have  been  "saying  that  they 
beheved,"  and  not  *'  acting  as  if  they 
did ;"  which  at  least  ia  not  better  than 
saying  and  acting.  Now,  was  not  the 
announcx^ment  which  John  made  to 
them  **a  short  cut  to  belief"?  and 
what  the  harm  of  it?  Tliey  believed 
tliat  our  Lord  was  the  promised 
prophet,  withoti  t  making  direct  inquiry 
abcrut  him,  without  a  new  inquiry,  on 
the  ground  of  a  previous  inquiry  into 
the  claims  of  John  himself  to  be  ao- 
C4>unttd  a  messenger  from  God. 
Tliey  had  already  accepted  it  as  truth 
that  John  was  a  prophet ;  but  again, 
what  a  prophet  said  must  be  true; 
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else  he  would  not  be  a  prophet ;  now, 
John  eaid  tliat  our  Lord  was  the  Lamb 
of  God ;  this,  theiiy  certainly  was  a 
^cred  truth. 

Now  it  might  happen,  that  thej 
know  exactly  itiid  for  certain  what  the 
Bapddt  meant  in  calling  our  Ijord  "a 
lamb ;"  in  lliat  case  they  would  believe 
him  to  be  that  which  they  knew  the 
figurative  word  meant,  as  used  by  the 
Baptist.  Bur,  ma  otir  author  reminds 
ns,  the  woi-d  has  different  senses ;  and, 
though  the  Baptist  explained  his  own 
sense  of  it  on  Ihe  first  occasion  of  using 
it,  by  adding, "  that  takoth  away  the  sin 
of  the  world/'  j^etwhen  he  spoke  to  the 
two  disciples  he  did  not  thus  explain 
iU  Now  let  us  suppose  rhat  they  went 
off,  taking  the  word  each  in  liis  own 
sense,  the  one  understanding  by 
it  a  sacrilieial  lamb,  (he  other  a  lamb 
of  the  fold ;  and  let  us  suppose  that,  as 
thoy  were  on  the  way  to  our  LonFa 
home,  they  discoTrered  this  difference 
in  their  several  in terpr station 3,  and 
disputed  with  each  other  which  was 
the  right  interpretation.  It  is  clear 
that  they  would  agree  fo  far  ns 
this,  namely,  that,  in  saying  that 
the  proposition  was  true,  they  meant 
that  it  was  true  in  ill  at  sense  in 
which  the  Baptist  spoke  it ;  moreover, 
if  it  be  wortli  noticing,  ihey  did  al\cr 
all  even  a^ree,  in  some  vague  way, 
about  the  meaning  of  ihe^word,  under- 
standing that  it  denoted  some  high 
character,  or  office,  or  ministry.  Any 
how,  it  was  absolutely  true,  ihey  would 
say,  that  our  Ixird  was  a  Iamb,  what- 
ever it  meant ;  llie  word  oouveyod  a 
great  and  momentous  fact,  and  if  they 
did  not  know  what  that  fact  was,  the 
Baptist  did,  and  they  would  accept  it 
m  its  one  right  scnjc,  as  soon  as  he  or 
our  Lord  told  them  what  it  was. 

Again,  as  to  that  other  title  wliieh 
the  Baptist  ga%-e  our  Lord,  **the  Son 
of  God,"  it  admitted  of  half  a  dozen 
senses.  Wisdom  was  "the  only  be- 
gotten j'*  the  angels  were  the  sons  of 
God ;  Adam  was  a  son  of  God ; 
the  descendants  of  Seth  were  sons  of 
God;  Sokitnon  wa-s  a  son  of  God ;  and 
BO  is  "*  the  just  msmi*  in  which  of  Ihese 


senses,  or  in  what  sense,  was  001"  Lofd 
the  Son  of  God  ?  Si,  Feter  knew,  bat 
there  were  those  who  did  not  know* 
the  centurion  who  attended  the  cruci- 
fixion did  not  know,  and  yet  hecan- 
fessed  that  our  X«ord  was  the  Boo  qf 
God.  He  knew  that  our  Lord  M 
been  condemned  by  the  Jews  for  etU- 
ing  himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  tliei^ 
fore  he  cried  out^  on  seeing  the  mii^ 
cles  which  attended  his  death,  ^  indeed 
this  wai  the  Son  of  God/'  His  woiii 
evidently  imply  ;  **  1  do  not  know  pl^> 
ciscly  what  he  meant  by  eo  cmUii^ 
himself;  but  what  hd  said  ho  waStthii 
he  ia  ;  whatever  he  meant,  I  beliere 
him ;  I  believe  that  his  ward  sbooi 
himself  ia  true,  though  I  cannot  pfiw* 
it  to  be  BO,  though  I  do  not  e^ 
derstand  it;  I  believe  his  wor 
believe  himr 

Now  to  return  to  the  passage  wbidi 
has  led  to  Ihe.'^e  remarks.  Our  MXsSbtst 
says  that  certain  persons  are  hvpo- 
crilcs,  because  they  "  take  a  sli 

to  belief,  suddenly  resolving  to  c 

no  longer,  but  to  rest  content  iritb 
saying  tliey  believed*  Does  i\^  tneoo 
by  "a  short  cut,"  belieTing  on  tk 
word  of  another  ?  As  far  as  007  t%r 
pcrience  goes  of  religious  chang«  is 
individualfi,  he  can  mean  notliii)  ^^  ' 
yet  how  can  he  mean  lliis  \s 
gospels  before  him  ?  lie 
mean  it,  because  tlie  very  ft 
the  sacred  narrative  is  a  call  on  all 
men  to  believe  what  is  not  proved  U» 
thera,  merely  on  the  warrant  of  divine 
mesa^engers;  beeauao  tlw  Tcry  fooi 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  is  to  0abstitfli< 
authority  for  inquiry;  becausa  ft^ 
very  principle  of  his  sravo  taotfi^ 
ness,  the  very  key  to  his  regeiM^sllft 
mission,  is  the  intimate  connectiootf 
faith  with  salvation.  Faith  if  not 
simply  trust  in  his  legislation,  as  tbi^ 
wnter  says ;  it  i:3  definitely  trust  i* 
his  word,  whether  that  word  be  sitfit 
heavenly  things  or  earthly ;  wbfthefi^ 
is  spoken  by  bis  own  mouth*  ^ 
thix)ugh  his  ministers*  llie  wa^ 
who  announced  the  Baptist's  bM 
gald,  "^Tboa  shall  be  dumb  bedu^ 
Ibou  believes!  not  my  words***    Tm 


tbi's mother saidof  Mary, **  Bless- 
s  she  that  believed.*'  The  Bap- 
limseir  said,  "  He  that  believcth 
[ie  Son  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and 
lat  beUeveth  not  the  Soo  shall  not 
ife*  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
im,"  Our  Lord,  in  turn,  said  to 
idemas,  "We  speak  that  we  do 
r,  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness ; 
hat  believeth  not  is  condL^mned 
idy,  because  he  hath  not  believed 
iC  name  of  the  only -begotten  Son 
Sod."  To  the  Jews,  "He  that 
eth  my  word,  and  believeth  on 
tliat  sent  me,  shall  not  come  into 
emnalion."  To  the  Caphar- 
HI9  **  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath 
lOflting  life."  To  St.  Thomas, 
eescd  are  they  that  have  not  seen 
yet  have  believed.'*  And  to  tlic 
ties,  **  Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
tare ;  he  that  beiievi*th  not  shall 
lamned/*  How  is  it  possible  to 
'  that  our  Lord*  both  in  the  text 
m  the  t'ontext  of  these  and  other 
ige-s,  made  faith  in  a  message,  on 
varrant  of  the  messenger,  to  be  a 
iLkm  of  salvation  ;  and  enlbrced  it 
le  great  grant  of  power  which  he 
latically  conferred  on  his  repre^ 
itives  ?  **  Whosoever  shall  not 
ve  you,"  he  says,  **nor  hear  your 
.8,  when  ye  depart,  shake  off  the 
of  your  feel.'*  "It  is  not  ye  that 
k,  but  the  spirit  of  your  Father/' 
I  that  hearcth  you,  heareth  me; 
lat  despise th  you,  despbeth  rae ; 
he  that  despisctli  me,  despisedi 
thai  sent  me."     "  I  pray  for  them 

shall    believe  on    mo    through 

word."  **  Whose  sins  ye  remit 
are  remitted  unto  them ;  and 
;6  Bins  ye  retain,  they  are  retain- 

**  Whatsoever  ye  shall  hind  on 
I  shall  bo  boand  in  heaven."  **  I 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
lorn  of  heaven;  and  whatsoever 

shalt  bind  on  earth  shail  be 
d  in  hejivrn,  and  whatsoever  thou 
loose  on  e^irth  shall  be  loosed  in 
en,**  These  characteriBtic  and 
m  announcements  have  no  place 
LS  author*s  gospel ;  and  let  it  be 
that  we  are  not  asking 


why  he  docs  not  determine  the  exact 
doctrines  contained  in  them — ^for  that 
is  a  question  which  he  has  reserved 
(if  wc  understand  hira)  for  a  future 
volume — ^hut  why  be  docs  not  recog- 
nize the  principle  tliey  involve — for 
that  h  a  matter  which  falls  within  his 
present  subject. 

It  is  not  well  to  exhibit  some  sides 
of  Cliristiani ty,  and  not  others;  this 
we  think  is  the  main  fault  of  the  au- 
thor wc  have  been  reviewing.  It  does 
not  pay  to  be  ecclcclic  in  so  eerious  a 
matter  of  fact,  lie  does  not  overlook, 
he  boldly  c*jnf esses  tluit  a  visible  or- 
ganised church  was  a  main  part  of 
our  Lord's  plan  for  tlio  reprcneraiion 
of  mankind,  **As  with  Socrates," 
he  says,  *^  argument  is  every  thing,  and 
personal  authority  nothing;  so  with 
Christ  personal  authority  13  all  in  all 
an  d  a  rgu  men  t  altoge  t  h  e  r  u  n  e  m  [>loyed  ,*' 
{p-  di.)  Our  Lord  rested  his  teaching, 
not  on  the  concurrence  and  testimony 
of  his  hearers,  but  on  his  own  authori- 
ty. He  imposed  upon  them  the  decla- 
rations of  a  divine  voice.  Why  docs 
this  author  stop  short  in  the  deiinea* 
tion  of  principles  which  he  has  so  ad' 
mirably  begun?  Why  does  he  de- 
nounce **  short  cuts,"  as  a  mental  dis- 
franchisemeut,  when  no  cut  can  l?e 
shorter  than  to  **  believe  and  be 
saved  ''  ?  Wtiy  does  he  denounce  re- 
ligious fear  as  bypocrilical,  when  it  is 
written,  **  Ho  that  beOevcLh  not  shall 
be  damned  "  ?  Why  does  he  call  it 
dishonest  in  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  own 
judgment  to  the  word  of  God,  when, 
unless  he  did  so,  he  would  be  avowing 
that  the  Creator  knew  less  than  the 
creature?  Let  lum  recollect  that  no 
two  thinkers,  philosophers,  writers, 
ever  did,  ever  will,  agree  in  all  things 
with  each  other*  No  system  of 
opinions,  ever  given  to  the  worlds  ap- 
proved itscltln  all  its  parts  to  the  rea- 
son of  any  one  individual  by  whom  it 
was  mastered*  No  revelation  is  con- 
ceivable, but  involves,  almost  in  its 
veiy  idea,  as  beting  something  new,  a 
collision  with  the  human  intellect,  and 
demands,  accordingly,  if  it  is  (o  be  ac- 
cepted, a  sacrifice  of  private  judgment. 


Holy  Saiurdatf. 


If  a  revelation  be  nccessar)',  thcnmko 
in  coDsequenco  is  that  sacrifice  neccs^ 
ear  J.  One  man  will  have  to  make  a 
SACinfice  in  one  respect,  another  in 
anotherj  all  men  in  some.  We  say, 
thcDt  to  men  of  the  dajt  take  Christ- 
ianilj,  or  leave  it;  do  not  prac- 
tise upon  it ;  to  do  so  is  as  mi- 
pbiloi&ophical  as  it  is  dangerous.  Do 
not  attempt  to  halve  a  spiritLial  uniL 
You  are  apt  to  call  it  a  di;? honesty  in 
us  to  refuse  to  follow  out  our  reason- 
ings, when  faith  stands  in  the  way  ;  is 
there  no  intellectual  dishonesty  in 
jrour  own  conduct  ?     First,  your  very 


accusation  of  us  is  dishonesl ;  iot  jfit 
keep  in  the  hack-ground  the  dretili^ 
stance,  of  which  you  are  well  aware, 
that  such  a  refusal  on  our  part  ii  tlie 
necessary  consequence  of  our  acDep^ 
ing  an  authoritative  revelation;  isA 
next  you  profess  to  accept  Utat  reve* 
la  1 1  on  yourselves,  while  you  disiioneit> 
ly  piek  and  choose,  and  tuke  as  ooodi 
or  as  little  of  it  as  you  please.  Too 
either  accept  Cbrisiiaoity  or  yott  do 
not:  if  you  do,  do  not  garble  txvi 
pat4:h  it ;  if  you  do  not^  sunerot' 
suhoiit  to  it  as  a  whole. 


[OAIOEHAL.] 

HOLY  SATURDAY. 

Through  that  J(!wish  Babhath  day, 
Throagh  our  Holy  Saturday, 

Thus  he  lay : 
In  his  linea  winding-sheet. 
Wrapped  in  myrrh  and  spices  sweet. 
Angels  at  his  head  and  feet ; 
Atigels,  duteous  alway, 
^Valched  tlie  wondrous  beauteous  clay 

As  he  lay, 
Through  that  Jewish  Sabbath  day^. 
Through  our  Holy  Saturday. 


Thus  he  lay  r 
And  our  mother  Church  this  day 
Doth  with  solemn  Office  keep 
That  strange  day's  mysterious  sleep  ; 
Her  **  Exultet"  breaks  the  sadness 
With  triumphant  strains  of  gladness  { 
Paschal  hope  presaging  morn, 
As  in  east  just  streaks  the  dawnj 
Darkest  night  ere  brightest  day  ; 
Sttch  IB  Uoly  Saturday, 
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cLaypagoI  blessed  a  miir- 
in  which  great  pomp  waa  dis- 
id,  and  I  wUi  describe  tbe  festival 
u,  that  vou  may  have  an  idea  of 
takes  place  on  such  occasioDSf  for 
\mi&  ceremonial  is  always  aerupu- 
T  observed.  Indeed,  every  action 
Indian's  life  frora  the  cradle  to 
frave  is  irrevocably  ordered  by 

e  solemnity  I  am  speaking  of 
I  called  here,  "  a  grand  marriage." 
Dhriiitians  are  gcneraUy  too  poor 
m  to  do  with  any  bat "  little  mar- 
1,^  which  are  performed  very 
y,  thoagh  with  some  attendant 
nstancea  that  perhaps  deserve  a 
notice. 

remarkable  peculiarity,  and  one 
^longs  to  both  kinds  of  marriage, 
t  the  bride  and  bridegroom  do  not 
each  other,  do  not  even  bl'o  or 
to  each  other,  until  it  is  too  late 
kW  back.  This  is  the  decision  of 
n,  and  has  its  good  and  bad  side, 
lany  other  things  in  this  world. 
Y  have  you  come  hero  ?**  I  asked 
thcr  day  of  a  little  girl  hardly 
a  yeara  old,  who  was  led  into 
h«  **  My  father  eaid  I  wag  to  be 
od,  so  I  came,'' she  replied.  A 
ours  bter  arrived  the  yoongnian, 
exhausted,  and  writhing  in  the 
of  pangs  unutterable.  Begging 
i  serve  him  first  in  the  quality 
ysieian,  he  told  me  his  story ;  "  I 
iBt  done  dinner  and  waa  going  oat 
palm-trees,  when  my  father  told 
go  to  the  church,  and  bu  mamed ; 
ook  my  hath  of  oil  immediately, 
interfered  with  my  digestion 
I  my  illness*" 


Tiie  bath  of  oil  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary  on  these  occasions.  That 
over,  the  bridegroom  arrays  himself  in 
his  finest  gannents.  Two  ebllis,  about 
one  foot  three  inches  wide,  and  four 
or  five  times  as  long,  ornamented  with 
a  fringe,  compose  bis  costume ;  one 
covers  bis  loins  and  the  other  is  wrap- 
ped around  him ;  a  red  kur chief  is 
roUed  about  bis  bead,  and  three  pen- 
dants, nearly  two  inches  long,  and  wide 
in  proportion,  adorn  each  ear.  If  he 
is  too  poor  to  own  these  jewela,  he 
borrows  them  of  his  neighbors,  and 
thus  apparelled,  goes  to  ibo  church 
and  presents  hinasclf  l>efore  the  sonamij 
(missionary.) 

The  maiden  also  lavisb<-'S  oil  or  but- 
ter upon  her  toilette,  but  on  (lie  wed- 
ding day,  abe  is  so  completely  swathed 
in  the  ten  or  eleven  yards  of  cloth  that 
form  her  i^iment,  that  neither  her 
jewels  nor  her  face  can  be  dislinguifih- 
ed.  Not  only  is  she  invisible,  but  she  is 
supposed  to  see  nothing  herself,  and 
when  she  wishes  to  change  her  place, 
the  person  who  accompanies  her,  often 
a  poor  old  woman  hardly  able  to  stand 
leads  her  by  cLoeping  her  round  the 
waists  I  have  sometimes  beheld  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  score  of  tit  tie 
girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  miifiled  in  cloth  and  crouched 
against  the  wall  of  thi&  church,  repeat- 
ing their  prayers  to  satiety  as  they 
waited  for  me  to  come  and  hear  them 
recite. 

They  pass  their  examination ;  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  know  faultlessly 
the  pater,  ave,  credo,  the  command* 
meats  of  God  and  tlir  ehurcb,  the  act 
of  contiicion,  the  coafiteor,  etc.;  they 
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recite  the  seven  chapters,  that  is  to 
say  the  little  catecliLBm,  quite  well ;  I 
he<ar  their  conrcssion,  and  the  next 
morning  at  mass  I  bless  their  union, 
following  in  every  respect  the  rubrics 
of  the  chni  ch,  so  that  there  is  nothir.g 
especial  to  notice  excepting  that  the 
married  pair  have  no  wedding-ring.  In 
its  place  they  have  a  golden  jewel,  ra- 
ther clumsy  in  form,  through  which 
passes  a  coi*d  intended  to  be  fastened 
round  the  bride^s  neck.  This  jewel 
ts  called  tolu  It  is  the  sign  of  matri- 
monial union,  and  everj*^  married  wo- 
man wear=i  one ;  when  her  husband 
dies,  the  relations  assemble^  and  re- 
move tlie  taU  from  the  widow's  neck 
by  breaking  the  cord. 

But  pardon  me  for  carrying  you 
without  Iransilbn  from  a  wedding  to  a 
funeral — let  us  leave  the  graveyard 
and  return  to  the  church.  Having 
blessed  the  tali,  applying  to  it  the 
prayer  indicated  in  the  ritual  for  the 
blciiding  of  the  ring,  I  return  it  to  the 
young  man  who  presents  it  to  the 
maiden  ;  she  r.^eeives  it  on  her  out- 
stretched hands,  and  her  companion, 
or  if  til e  latter  is  too  old,  any  other 
woman  present,  fastens  it  about  her 
neck.  Mass  Is  celebrated ;  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  n^ceive  communion 
and  the  benediction,  and  then  with- 
draw. The  bride  remains  hooded 
through  the  whole  of  the  festive  day ; 
on  the  next  day  after  she  shows  her 
lace,  and  the  husband  can  for  the  first 
time  behold  her  features :  a  yoang 
man  of  my  acquaintance  learned  twen- 
ty*four  houi^  after  marriage,  that  liis 
wife  had  but  one  eye. 

I  forgot  to  mention  another  custom, 
which  is  quite  generally  observed,  and 
seems  to  me  charming.  The  bride- 
groom buTS  a  nuptial  cloth,  which  is 
blessed  by  the  priest  at  the  same  time 
with  the  tali,  and  in  this  the  bride  ar- 
ray?? herself,  when  the  marriage  cere- 
monial U  ended.  She  wears  this  cloth 
during  the  days  of  festivity,  but  the 
husband  gives  her  no  other  garments, 
and  the  parents  continue  to  fumbh 
tlieir  daughter's  wartlrobe  until  she 
brings  her  first  child  into  the  world. 


But  it  is  time  I  arrived  al  tJitti 
monies  of  the  grand  morria^  dull 
blessed  on  the  dereath  of  Uits  montlL 

The  young  man  belonged  to  Aatr 
caret,  and  the  maiden  to  Santancott- 
lam,  a  little  town  where  we  hftffl  I 
ChriBtian  settlement.  As  she  luidlieai 
baptized  only  two  yean  before^  ihi 
Btill  numbered  many  paganA  Amoof 
her  circle,  a  fact  which  made  me  will- 
ingly accede  to  the  desireof  her  pl^ 
cnis  tfiat  the  marriage  should  be  cele- 
brated in  the  presence  of  her  i 

Even  before  dawn,  two 
musicians,  making  their  mst 
resound  ui  noble  emulation  of 
other,  announced  to  the  whole  tow^ 
that  on  that  day  tlicre  was  to  h&  a 
grand  festival  in  the  Catholic  ( 
On  their  side,  with  one 
Christians  devoted  themselves  to  ! 
preparation  of  the  church  and 
tlie  only  outlay  in  deooitttitm 
upon  HowerSt  but  of  tliose  there  ^ 
enough  to  load  a  couch.  At  List  I 
was  ready,  and  wearing  the  nib 
stole,  I  went  forward  to  rtsceive  i 
consent  of  the  betrothed,  who 
aecompanicd  by  their  rdalicais  sod 
friends.  They  joined  tlieir  ligia 
hands,  and  I  pronounced  orcr  them 
ihQ  sacramentai  words,  after  wlucb  tbt 
tali  was  blessed  and  given  flm  to  tk 
bride^^room  and  by  hiia  to  the  brid^^ 
but  without  being  fasteoed  about  kr 
neck,  as  that  ceremony  was  to  Iske 
plaee  aftenvard  at  home.  I  bt^ 
mass.  In  the  lectern,  two  chaot«i 
were  shakmg  the  walls  of  the  chaivli 
Mith  a  clamor  most  deltghttnl  to  b* 
dian  ears,  for  singing  is  valued  hen 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  raci 
brought  to  bear  upon  iL  hk^oA 
never  before  at  Saniancoukun  btA 
anything  so  admirable  been  liemnL 

Afler  mass  the  huabaod  mid  w^ 
withdrew  in  different  direciioitf^  aai 
tlie  whole  day  was  spent  la  IMifi 
preparations.  In  the  house  of  tbt 
young  girl  a  great  tent  was  bcilt  d 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  lieeib 
draped  witli  cloth  of  vurtoos  oolon 
In  the  middle  of  this  trnt«  wtikli  ii 
caUcd  dje  Pandd^  upon  a  nMOBd  a 
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od  a  half  in  bci^ht^  and  ubouL 
square  feet  m  extent,  arose  an 
fitljr  decorated  pjivilion  supptrrt- 
four  little  columns.  It  was  truly 
chibition  of  painted  cloth  and 
colored  paper  of  every  hue  and 
fihiido»  sarpa^^sing  the  rainbow 
Uian cy.  T he  re,  u  |  >crii  xlm  m  oun  d 
ander  this  pavillion,  the  bride- 
1  was  to  give  the  tali  to  hU  bride. 
the  mean  time  a  palanquin  had 
jonstructed  elsewhere,  even  moi^ 
It  and  luagnificent  than  the  pa- 
of  the  PandeL  At  ten  o'clock 
evening,  by  the  light  of  thirty 
rty  blazing  torches,  the  bridc- 
I  entered  the  palanquin,  and, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
the  tour  of  the  town,  a  band  of 
opening  the  way  and  sumraon- 
le  curious  who  hsistened  at  the 
After  promenading'  tlie  princi- 
reets  with  slow  steps  ^m*  two  or 
hoars,  they  turned  tow  aril  the 
9  borne.  The  young  man  as- 
1  the  mound  nnd  sealed  himself* 
ihc  ground,  you  understand,  for 
I  Indiana  there  are  neither  chairs 
3iinges.  But  do  not  be  afraul 
e  soiled  his  fine  clothcB — a  litter 
DW  covered  the  whole  surtace  of 
jund.  In  t bis  count vy  i hey  know 
tier  way  of  making  an  apart* 
pfeaejilablc,  and  all  Indian  par- 
are  polished  after  tliis  fashion. 
ride  came  in  her  tuni,  her  father 
g  her  by  the  hand.  When  he 
*ated  her  face  to  face  with  the 
man  who  had  been  bis  son-in- 
e  twenty -four  hourr^,  he  declared 
lad,  clear  voice  that  he  had  ^lyQxi 
ughter  in  marriage  to  so  and  so, 
in  such  and  such  a  place,  that 
loticced  it  to  her  relations  and 
s,  begging  them  to  give  tlieir 
iL  The  assir*tant3  stauding 
the  mound  extended  their  hands 
cession,  and  touched  the  tali  with 
6  of  the  fingers  in  token  of  ap- 
L  The  catechist  intoned  the  V\t- 
f  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  which 
(ristlans  made  the  responses,  then 
re  the  tali  to  the  husband,  who 
%r  bis  wife's  neck,  and  the 


bride^s  sister-in-law,  standing  behind 
her,  took  the  cord  and  tied  it.  The 
ceremonies*  and  festivities  were  ended 
for  that  night,  and  every  one  withdrew 
to  take  a  little  repose. 

The  next  evening  there  was  a  grand 
wedding  collation,  after  which  the  fes- 
tival, pTOperly  speaking,  the  grand  fes- 
tival, began.  The  Jiewly  married  pah* 
seated  themselves  in  the  palanquin, 
facing  each  other,  hut  eepanited  by  a 
little  curtain.  The  bride»  freed  from 
her  veil  now,  held  the  curtain  with  both 
hands,  trying  to  conceal  her  face  with 
it.  By  the  light  of  torches  even  more 
numerous  than  the  night  before^  and 
to  the  sound  of  rausic  quite  as  vocife- 
rous, they  went  to  the  church,  where  all 
the  candles  were  lighted.  The  chant- 
ers and  myself  intoned  the  litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  scdve  reffi^ 
na  ;  the  catechist  recited  a  few  pray- 
ers^ I  gave  the  benediction  to  the  as- 
sembly with  a  crucitix,  having  no  sta- 
tue of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
ceremony  closed  mth  ti  tamotd  chsmU 
The  husband  and  wife  re-entered  the 
palanquin,  and  then  began  in  the 
streets  a  veritable  triumphal  march 
called  he n^  jmtana^pravesam^  (entrance 
into  the  town,)  which  ended  only  when 
tlie  ^y  began* 

What  lends  to  this  march  a  charaQ- 
racter  of  beauty  and  originality  is  the 
rallie!^  a  dance  accompanied  by  songa 
and  the  clashing  of  little  staves,  and 
performed  before  the  palanquin  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  march.  Do  not 
imagine  anything  resembling  a  French 
hall ;  here  dancing,  bo  calltHl,  is  a  dis- 
grace, and  is  only  permitted  to  the  Bay- 
nderes  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
pagodas.  The  calliel  is  quite  another 
thing  Fancy  a  dozen  well-formed 
robust  young  jieople,  with  turbaned 
heads,  and  loins  girt  witli  a  long  strip 
of  cloth  draped  like  a  scarf,  some  of 
them  wearing  rings  of  bells  upon  their 
arms  and  legs,  and  a!l  carrying  in 
each  hand  a  little  slat?  about  a  foot 
long,  witli  which  they  strike  the 
slaves  of  the  dancers,  whom  they  meet 
face  to  face.  On  leaving  the  church, 
our  yoting  dancers  begged  me  to  wit- 
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ness  their  gambok  in  the  presence  of 
the  bride  and  h title i^oom,  who  were 
looking  down  upon  the  asgcmbly  from 
their  higb  palaDquin.  The  clashing 
cadence  of  Ihu  staves,  the  raonotonoua 
but  purely  harmonious  chant  of  the 
dancers*  their  free,  ela?tic  bounds  and 
graceful  iwii-ls,  the  passing  and  re- 
passing of  ilm  troop,  who  spring  for- 
ward and  draw  back,  falling  and  rii^ing 
as  they  drop  on  Iheir  knees  and  rear 
Ihemstflvea  up  again,  this  whirlwind 
where  all  is  ordercd,  timed*  and  mea- 
sured— all  presents  a  epeclacle  that 
enchants  Hindoos  and  may  well  de- 
light a  Frenchman. 

Mcanwiiile  the  big  dnim»  tambou- 
rine, tara-tum,  ehiriou'^t,  bagpipe,  etc., 
etc,,  announced  with  joyous  din  that 
th«i  crowd  must  turn  their  steps  else- 
where, and  show  to  others  all  this  pa- 


raphernalia of  rejoicing 
quin  was  borno  towaM  iJie 
From  time  to  time  tbemarcb  wta  imi- 
pended,  the  music  ceased,  and  like 
young  dancers  resumed  and  ooutumed 
for  nearly  an  hour  their  agik  feat*  ol 
etren^th. 

So  llie  night  paased^  and  thi^  fim 
rays  of  the  ma  anuouisced  Umt  it  ir« 
time  to  end  it  all  The  husband  nad 
wife  dcijcended  from  the  palanqutit  to 
hear  mass,  and  then  cniered  upon  ivai 
life  J  the  wedding  was  over.  In  the 
evening  a  car  drawn  by  two  mn|rmA- 
cent  oxen,  transported  the  bride,  *©» 
companied  by  several  rehiiive*^  tothf 
village  of  her  husband^  wlio  esoofted 
the  family,  mounted  upon  m  fiTBlty 
white  horse. 

AsAOA&ii,  BepL  mut^  laoo. 


,     WnA  iht  DubUa  Itevlev. 
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1.  Le  Parfam  de  Borne,  Par  Loris 
Veollot.  3me  coition.  Paris: 
Gaume  Frercs.     1862. 

2«  Rome    et    la     CiviUsaiion,      Par 

EUGEKE    MAnOT^  DE  MONAGH.VN. 

Pari;^:  Charles  DoonioL     1863. 

The  uBeftil  little  work  which  stands 
at  tiie  bead  of  this  article,  by  ^l, 
Mahon  de  Monaghan,  (whose  name 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correctly 
printed  if.  MacMahon  de  I^Ionaglian,) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to 
the  more  important  volume  of  the 
Abbdi  Balm  ex.  "  The  study  of  church 
history  in  its  relations  with  civilisa- 
tion,'* he  told  us,  **  m  still  incomplete  ;** 
and  the  wrifer  before  us  seems  to 
have  taken  this  as  a  hint,  and  to  have 
conceived  the  hiudal}!c  phm  of  pursu- 
ing further  some  of  the  Spanish  di- 


vine's   arguments,   and    strrngfJioikljC 
them    by    new    illustralioos    gmtEcff<i 
from  history.     "  Le  Parfam  de  Roti^'* 
is  a  work  of  another  descTipti-ri,  *-'- 
bearing  on  the  same  subject-     1 
sists  of  many  discursive  rr*^    - 
Rome,  as  tht^  residcfice  ot 
of  Christ,  and  is  full  of  point,  uruii^ij' 
cy,  and  humor. 

When  a  CatKoIic,  who  hwi  eqmi 
(he  adv^unlagi*  of  a  goofi  ednnlW 
and  is  aci-u>torae<l  to  habhs  of  wlw* 
tion,  arrives  fur  the  first  dllM  ^ 
Rome,  he  is  usually  oirenrlifiliiiod  V 
the  multitude  of  objects  oifei^  tp  l» 
attention*,  and  requires  tim6  to  tclHt 
arrange,  and  atialy  ze  thenu  The  H|l* 
is  too  vivid,  the  colors  nifi?  too  fiiM 
the  perfume  is  too  strong.  Two1hi»" 
sand  yeoi^.  richly  laden  with 
events,  crowd  his  memofjr ;  tW  I 
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most  certain  pledge  of  his  resurrec- 
tion." 

If  the  peculiar  presence  of  Christ 
thus  hallows  Christian  Rome,  it  can- 
not be  matter  of  surprise  that  she  also 
should  be  an  enigma  to  tlie  world, 
and  have  a  twofold  character;  that- 
she  should  be  one  thing  to  the  eye  and 
another  to  the  mind;  one  thing  to 
Gibbon  and  Goethe,*  and  another 
thing  altogether  to  Chateaubriand  and 
Schlegel;  that  she  should  have  her 
seasons  of  gloom  and  jubilee,  of  per- 
secution and  triumph ;  should  require 
in  each  to  be  interpreted  by  faith! 
and  that  every  page  of  her  history 
should  share  in  this  double  aspect. 
Thus  Rome  resembles  Christ ;  and  in 
this  resemblance  lies  her  glory  and 
her  strength.  Other  glories  she  has 
which  do  not  directly  come  from  him. 
She  had  them  of  old  before  he  came ; 
the  inroad  of  barbaric  hordes,  ago 
aAer  age,  could  not  trample  them  out, 
and  they  endure  abundantly  to  this 
day.  These  the  world  understands  ; 
these  she  extols  with  ceaseless  praises, 
and  sends  her  children  from  every 
dime  in  troops  to  do  homage  at  their 
ancient  shrines.  The  worldluig,  en- 
amoured of  these,  exclaims : 

"ORomel  my  country!  city  of  thcsoall 
Tlie  orphans  of  the  heart  muiit  turn  to  tbee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  einpires/'t 

But  the  orpnan  who  turns  to  her  as 
Byron  did,  remains  an  orphan.  Rome 
is  no  mother  to  him,  and  he  finds  no 
father  in  the  patriarch  wlio  rules 
there.  To  the  devout  Catholic  she  is 
the  mother  of  arts  and  sciences  as 
truly  as  the  Pope  is  the  father  of  the 
Christian  family.  She  is,  and  has 
been  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  the 
centre  of  true  civilization,  because 
she  is  the  central  depository  of  the 
faith.  From  her,  as  from  a  fountain, 
the  streams  of  salvation  have  flowed 
through  all  lands,  and,  having  the 
promise  both  of  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  they  have  indirectly 
produced  a  large  amount  of  material 
well-being,  and  also  an  infinity  of  ar- 

*  Parftim  de  Rome,  p.  7 
tChUd*  UwoU,  cuto  It. 
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ibtie  and  ecientilic  resulta.  Rome 
ciyOlsses  as  Christ  civilizedj  by  sowing 
the  seedd  of  clTiIizatioD.  She  does 
not  aim  directly  at  material  well- 
being;  Bhe  does  not  any  more  than  he 
teat'h  astronomy  or  dynamics ;  she 
proixfunds  no  system  of  induct'on; 
she  invents  neither  print  ing-prc^s, 
gteam -engines,  nor  tclfgrajihs ;  but 
she  so  raises  man  abovo  the  brnto, 
eurbs  his  pa^^ions^  ini}irove3  his  under^ 
standing,  instib  into  him  principles  of 
duty,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  so 
hallows  his  ambition  and  kindles  his 
desire  for  tlie  good  of  his  kind  and  the 
progre»3  of  humanity,  that  under  her 
influence  ho  acquires  insensibly  an 
aptitude  even  for  the  euecessful  pursuit 
of  physical  science,  such  as  no  other 
teadier  could  impart,  lie  looks 
abroad  into  the  epacioos  field  of 
nature,  and  finds  in  every  star  and  in 
every  drop  of  dew  an  unfathomable 
depth  of  creative  design.  His  heart 
quickens  the  energies  of  his  brain,  and 
he  says,  smiling,  "My  Father  made 
them  all ;  he  made  them  llmt  I  may, 
to  the  best  of  my  feeble  powers,  in- 
vestigate and  classify  them,  and  that 
he  may  be  glorified  in  peience  as  in 
religion.*'  He  rises  to  higher  studies 
than  those  of  physical  science;  he 
looks  wiUiin,  and  analyzes  his  complex 
nature*  He  sees  that  htiraan  mind^i 
in  the  aggregate  ore  capable^  of  indefi- 
nite development  as  time  goes  Dn,  and 
he  concludes  that,  a^  the  worlds  of  na- 
ture can  be  inve^itigated  to  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  so  mjy  the  mind  of 
man  be  developed  to  the  glory  of  its 
Ilcdeemer — be  trained  in  philosophy, 
and  exercised  also  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  wants  and  usages  of 
social  life.  Thus,  to  his  apprehension, 
the  links  are  clear  which  connect 
Rome — ^the  centn?  of  civiliscatiou — 
with  matters  w*hiv*h  appear  at  iret 
sight  absolutely  distinct  from  religion, 
with  sewing-machinr»8  and  electric 
cables,  witli  Iluyghens's  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  and  Guthrie's  re- 
searches into  the  relative  sizes  of 
drops  and  of  bubbles. 

But  here,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  met 


ning  u^H 
mdcrt^H 

kris- 
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by  an  objection.  **  Science,**  ii 
be  said»  "  surely  not  merely  crpj 
butt>  independtnt  of  religion, 
experience  of  ancient  and  modsff 
times  will  show*  Still  more  U  ttiodi^ 
pendent  of  Papal  Rome,  which 
always  been  on  the  alert  to  check iliv 
progress,  condemned  Bishop  Vi 
teaching  the  existence  of  the 
des,  and  Galileo  for  maintaining 
heliocentric  system-  Egypt  under 
Ptolemies,  Etruria  and  Mexico,  Aris- 
totle, I^rd  Bacon,  and  Sir  Isaac  Ni 
ton,  alike  scatter  your  assertion  to 
winds  I  and  if  any  doubt  on  the  si 
ject  could  linger  in  the  mind  of 
one,  the  late  eneychcal  would  bo  sal 
cient  to  disabuse  him  of  his  fond  ddo» 
sion/^ 

To  this  we  reply :  Wc  will  not  si- 
low  that  even  in  ancient  times  attstiK 
ments  in  physical  science  were  wmlf^ 
irrespectively  of  religion.  Without 
religion^  man  lives  in  a  savi^ge  stati' 
akin  to  brutes.  Natural  religion,  on 
which  revealed  religion  is  founded, €X* 
alts  him  in  a  degree,  and  qualifier  hiio 
for  mtellectual  pur^uit^.  Yet,  erifo 
with  its  assistance,  so  cormpt  is  hk 
nature,  tliat  philosophy  and  scipwe 
can  obtain  no  permanent  eommsnd 
over  his  passions,  and  his  highest  de- 
grees of  refinement  are  always  sor* 
eeeded  by  periods  of  degradation,  and 
no  steady  advance  is  made.  As  nstar* 
al  religion  placed  the  heaUien  in  a  coti* 
dition  somewhat  favorable  to  the  ^nr* 
Huit  of  science,  so  revealed  religion,  or, 
in  other  words,  Roman  C^tholidsni. 
did  the  like  more  completely,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  divine  origin  aadpd^ 
feet  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  msa- 
kind.  It  brought  society  step  bj  sltp 
out  of  a  state  of  semi-bi&riiarisiii,  lao 
overcame  the  resistance  offered  la  tH 
social  improvements  by  the  WoiMi 
people  and  Emperors,  by  Hufis  slid 
Vandals,  by  Islamism,  Iconoclasts,  sod 
FeudaliaoL  It  covered  Kurops  will 
seats  of  learning,  and  kindled  iKfl  Us* 
dent's  lamp  in  the  monastic  rsixswsrf 
deep  valleys  and  vast  forests.  It  ts^ 
ated  a  body  of  tlieological  seienes,iad 
of  phUosophiGal  ia  connGctiaQ 
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the  more  profound  even  of  in- 
iiinkcrs    admit    to    have  been 

the  most  murvclloiis  products 

liumao  mind  ;  and  llim  &ei en- 
stem— over  and  above  its  bigher 
60 — was  tbe  very  best  intellec- 
»jmng  possible  under  tho  cir 
nceft  of  the  period,  Tben>  a?s 
ent  on,  religion  accepted  grate- 
tid  employed  in  its  own  gervice 

of  printing,  and  prepared  the 
mind  for  those  mo3t  energetic 
\B  and  often  misdirected  efforts 
liave  been  made,  from  the  Hf- 
eentury  downwai'd,  for  the  dis- 
of  physical  truth-  It  is  there- 
anifest  to  all  whose  though ta 
lelow  the  surface  of  things,  that 
vices  which  Lord  Bficon  ren- 
bo  philosophy  and  Newton  to 
■^ere  indirectly  due  to  the 
HCburch. 

01  (he  central  civiliz?r  of  socie- 
rta  an  influence  far  beyond  her 
lomain.  The  earth  is  hers,  and 
less  thereof  Whatsoever  things 
e  and  holy  in  faith  and  morals 
her  truants,  whatever  portions 
iivino  creed  they  carry  away 
em  to  build  up  their  soctet, 
er  books  or  texts  of  thomu- 
Bcriptures  they  retain,  wh  itover 
ikine  forth  in  them,  and  in  part 

their  delinquency*  are  all  to  be 
1  to  heraa  tho  primary  channel 
aiunicatioti  between  earth  and 
,  and  all  belong  to  be r  as  their 
ed  proprietress^  although  they 
leen  wrested  from  ber  hands. 
I  is  nothing  right,  useful,  plea- 
ncimdiim)  in  human  society, 
the  Bcman  pontiffs  have  not 
t  into  it,  or  have  not  refined 
tered  (cxpollverint  et  foverint) 
Ltroduoed/'*  Heresy  is  always 
.  with  truth,  and  the  tnitb  id 

Home's,  while  the  heresy  is 
rho  have  corrupted  it.  Wliat- 
good  and  true  in  Pi^otestantism 
nne  ;  and  as  Protestants  would 
0  Bible  but  for  the  councils 
0etUed  its  canon,  and  the  de- 
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fipised  monks  who  transcribed  it  age 
after  age,  so  Protestant  churches 
would  never  have  been  founded  if 
the  great^  ohl  church  had  not  over- 
spread Europe.  Nay,  the  Novum 
Organon  and  Prtncipia  would  in  all 
probability  never  have  seen  tbe  light, 
Christ ianity^  on  the  whole,  keeps 
science  alive  ;  and  but  for  the  popes, 
Christianity  would  soon  vaL>sh  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  As  far  as 
Bacon  and  Newton  are  indebted  to 
Clirietianity  for  their  philosophy,  just 
in  80  far  are  they  indebted  to  Rome  as 
its  fountain-head»  Whatever  stress 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  of  their  being 
Cliristians,  glorifies  Homo  indirectly  as 
the  source  of  civilization.  It  is  her 
very  greatness  and  ber  perfect  system 
of  doctrine  wliich  brings  her  into  eolli- 
sjori  with  every  form  of  spiritual  re^ 
bellion;  btit  those  who  fly  off  from  her 
authority  are  still  ber  children,  in  so 
Jar  as  they  continue  members  at  all  of 
tho  family  of  Gml.  The  prodigal  son, 
amid  all  his  degradation  and  wander- 
ings, is  yearned  over  by  bis  father,  and 
belongs  to  his  father's  house  in  a  cer- 
tain sense. 

As  to  Rome  being  the  enemy  of 
physical  science,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  so  ex* 
treme  a  misconception.  She  has  ever 
protested,  and  that  most  energetically, 
against  the  prevalent  tendency  to  give 
physics  a  supremacy  over  theology, 
where  the  two  seem  to  clash ;  and 
she  has  also  steadfastly  resisted  the 
pretension  so  constantly  made  by  phy- 
sical science  to  thrust  into  a  corner 
some  higher  branches  of  human  philo- 
sophy. Her  conduct  in  the  latter  case 
has  been  simply  in  accordance  with 
what  19  now  a  growing  conviction  in 
the  philosophical  world ;  while  in  the 
former  case  she  has  done  nothing  more 
than  uphold  as  infallibly  certain  the 
doctrinal  deposit  committed  to  ber 
charge.  But  with  these  inost  reason- 
able qualifications,  she  has  ever  been 
active  in  stimulating  the  keenest  phy- 
sical researches*  Well  may  the  pny 
sent  pope  say  that  "  it  is  impudentiy 
bruited  abroad  that  the  Catholic  rcli- 
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gion  aod  the  Roman  poTitificate  ore  ad* 
verse  to  civilization  and  progress,  and 
therefore  to  the  happiness  which  may 
ihence  he  expected*"*  To  harp  upon 
Virgil  and  Galileo,  proves  how  few 
and  slender  are  the  arguments  which 
our  accusers  cmn  adduce  in  snpgort  of 
Uielr  cliargts  If  we  defer  to  facts,  and 
regard  the  entire  history  of  Christen- 
dom ^  we  can  certainly  name  ten  per- 
sons distinguished  for  pliysical  disco- 
veries  in  our  own  communion,  fur 
overy  one  whom  Protestantism  can 
boast.  In  DO  Catholic  country  is 
sadi  science  discouraged,  but  its  pro- 
fessors are,  on  the  contrary,  every- 
where rewarded  and  honored,  No- 
where among  us  has  any  recent  science, 
such  as  geology,  been  prohibited,  or 
even  combated,  except  by  individuals. 
Its  conclusions,  when  really  establish- 
ed, have  been  admitted  by  all  learned 
Catholics  notwitlistanding  they  appear- 
ed at  first  sight  to  run  counter  (o  the 
word5  of  inspiration.  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's "  Lectures  on  Science  and  Re- 
vealed Religion'*  abundantly  illustrate 
what  is  here  stated  ;  and  his  whole  liic 
was  a  refutation  of  the  ailumny  with 
which  his  creed  is  so  often  assailed. 
New  art^,  whieh  are  each  the  visible 
expression  of  a  corresponding  science, 
have  been  welcomed  abroad  as  readily 
as  in  England  ;  and  Belgium  could  be 
traversed  by  steam  long  before  the 
Great  Western  lino  betwc^m  London 
and  Bristol  was  completed.  If  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  greatest  English  astro- 
nomer, naturalist,  or  mathematician, 
were  a  Catholic,  liis  co-religionists 
would  be  the  most  forward  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen to  eittol  his  genius*  His 
ecientidc  pursuits  would  never  make 
hiui  an  object  of  euspiclon  with  us, 
provided  his  loyalty  to  the  church  were 
complete;  nor  would  his  zeal  be  dami>- 
ed  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  so 
long  as  his  conclusions  involved  notli- 
ing  adverse  to  religion.  The  Catholic, 
it  is  true,  can  never  make  the  claims 
of  science  paramount  to  those  of  faith, 
but  the  restniint  thus  imposed  on  him 
is  of  the  most  salutary  kiad|  and  will 
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be  no   real   check  on  his  liberly  of 

thought;  for  science  and  rcvelaiioi, 
though  it  may  for  a  while  be  difficiill  in 
harmonijce  some  of  their  et^UeOMOti 
must  ef'cr  be  found  to  agree  strictly  oo 
closer  examination. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mark  tbo  mc^    < 
cessive  stages  in  European  civitizatom 
by  the  pontillcates  of  popes  remariti- 
ble  for  their  energy  ol'  character  and 
the  brightness  of  I  heir  abilities*    The 
average  length  of  the  rclgii*  of  ikc 
first  thirty-seven  wils  rather  les>>  tljim 
ten  years  ;  and  during  this  tiii 
had  to  struggle  for  something  in  . 
more  important  tlian  art  and  5^  . 
They  were  penetrated  with  a  def : 
of  their  sublime  mission,  and 
old  age,  infirmities,  nor  persecuiiuij, 
paralyzed  their  labors,  •*  They  emploj- 
ed  their  revenues  in  maintaloioff  Iko 
poor,  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  wiaoin, 
orphans,  and  prisoners,  in  burying  tk 
martyrs,  in  erecting  and  embellidiii^ 
oratories,  in  comforting  and  redcap- 
jDg   confessors   and  captivr^,  and  h 
seuding   aid    of  vvcry  de 
the  suSerIng  churehe-s  of  * 
vinces."*     Thus,  in  the  wiso  *'i 
providence,  papal   civiUzalioQ    '■ 
in  the  moral  world  before  it  cxt 
to  the  intellectuaL     Yet  in  the  i 
of  the  fourth  century,  the    p<»j 
his  coadjutors  in  different  q  : : 
the  globe,  presented  a  str 
tacle,  when  considered  merely 
intellectual    aspect.         St*    D;i 
the   thirty-eighth    pope,  o 
&ee   of    Sl  Pet  en     A\Tii[ 
ously     promoted     ecclesi^A 
cipline,  he  won   for   lum> 
admiration    by   Ids    virtn< 
writings.     His  taste  for  let 
him  beyond  the  sphere  of  theoiostd^ 
labor ;  ho  composed  verseA.  and  wi*** 
severjil  heroic  poems.f      lie  wM  ik 
light  of    Home,  while  St,  Auga*mie. 
the  brightest  star  that  ever  adoroej  At 
C4itholic  episcopate,  ebone  at  Bif^ 
St.  Ambrose-,  at  the  same  time,  wu  ti>« 
glory  of  Milan  ;    SU  Gregory  tMU^^ 
at  Nyssa;     St.   Gregory  Ifftxiaoii'i 
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6  in  Caostaatitiople ;  St.  Martin 
Lgelizcd  the  Grauls ;  St-  Basil  com- 
d  hb  "Moralia^'  and  liis  Treatise 
ttdv  of  ancient  Greek  aalhora 
SL  Hilary  and  St.  Paol- 
bore  witness  to  the  truth  m  Poi* 
and  Treves  ;  St.  Jerome  unfolded 
Bacrod  stores  of  his  learning  in 
»(C«,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and 
ins;  St,  Crril  wrote  bed i tic  \m 
oiir'a  tomb  ;  and  St*  Patrick  con- 
m1  Ireland  from  the  darkness  of 
die  paganism. 

srcry  faithful  prelate  at  that  period 
7,  every  true  Christian,;  how- 
humble  hia  condition^ — stood  out 
!  prominently  from  the  masa  of 
ty  than  we  can  now  imagine. 
stiainity  lias  produced  among  us 
rtain  general  level  of  morality. 
It  was  not  fio  then.  TIic  masses 
still  heathen,  and  ChrbtianB 
often  in  a  very  small  minority. 
r  principles  and  conduct,  there- 
were  so  distinct  iroru  those 
ad  them,  that  each  attracted  at- 
30,  and  exerted  more  influence 
he  was  aware  of.  Each  Roman 
olie — for  we  joyfully  accept  a 
natron  which  is  cn'oncously  sup- 
1  to  limit  our  claims — each  Ho- 
Catholic  was  then  a  light  shining 
dark  place,  and,  in  hij  measure, 
posUe  of  civilization.  He  pro- 
d  Bcicncet  even  though  he  liad 
r  heard  itsname,fi>rhe  diminished 
amount  of  moral  depravity,  00 
oins  of  which  alone  science  can 
.  her  gorgeous  fanes.  He  was 
ber  of  a  church,  which,  wherever 
M  established,  protested  by  its 
atioaa  against  the  excessive  in- 
snoQ  of  caraal  affections,  A 
ato  pries thoodj  societies  of  monks 
itins,  hermits,  and  vowa  of  chas- 
ib^rved  by  persons  living  in  th<^ 
J,  like  St,  Cecilia  and  Su  Scho- 
a,  and  expiring  in  the  arms  of 
or  husband  without  ever  having 
riolence  to  the  pure  intentions 
b  marked  tlieir  bridal — these 
;a  formed  a  spectacle  so  extraop- 
•y  to  the  heathen,  who  had  been 
to  make  eertsual  Indul- 


gence a  feature  in  their  religioue  so- 
lemnitie?,  that  it  could  not  but  excite 
inquir}\  and  issue  in  affixing  a  fresh 
stamp  of  divinity  on  the  faitii  of 
ChrisL  Wliat  would  have  become  of 
society  by  this  time  if  the  elements  of 
decomposition  which  then  existed  had 
been  allowed  to  work  unchecked  by 
the  laws  of  Christian  marriage,  the 
prohibition  of  divorce,  and  lastly  by 
'  monasticism — monaaticism  not  forced 
on  any  one  as  a  duty,  but  freely 
chosen  as  a  privilege — a  higher  and 
purer  state,  best  suited  for  communion 
with  God  and  activity  in  his  service  \ 

In  the  fit'tli  century,  the  eilbrta 
which  had  been  made  by  Popes  In* 
nocent,  Boniface,  Celestine,  and  Sixtus 
HI.  for  the  conversion  of  the  barbari- 
ans who  overran  the  fairest  portions  of 
^Europe,  were  continued  with  e.vtra- 
ordinary  perseverance  by  the  great 
St.  Lfco.  He  formed  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  liis  age.  No  ele- 
ment of  greatness  wa^  wanting  to  his 
character,  and  the  complicated  miseries 
of  the  times  only  tlirew  into  stronger 
relief  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  will. 
Ilia  reign,  from  first  to  hist,  is  a 
chapter  m  the  history  of  civilization. 
Attila,  crossing  the  Jura  mountains 
with  Lis  numeroua  honles,  fell  upon 
Italy.  Valentiniarj  HI.  fled  before 
him,  and  Leo  alone  had  weight  and 
courage  equal  to  the  task  of  interced- 
ing with  the  resistless  devastator.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  452,  he  set  forth  to 
meet  Iiinij  and  found  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Miucio.  Rome  was  saved,  and 
with  it  religion  and  the  hopes  of 
society.  Three  years  after,  Genseric 
with  his  Vandals  stood  Ijefore  its  gates ; 
and  tlioujh  Leo  could  not  this  time 
altogether  Btay  the  destroyer,  he 
Baved  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and 
Rome  itself  from  h*ing  burnt.  If  she 
had  not  been  possessed  of  a  bidden 
and  supernatuml  life,  far  ti-anscendi ng 
that  idea  of  a  civilizing  agent  which 
it  BO  abundantly  includes,  she  would 
already  have  been  ra^ed  to  the  ground, 
aa  she  was  afterward  by  the  Ostro- 
goths under,  Totila,  and  from  neither 
devastatioa  wmild  she  ever  have  been 
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able  to  KJvivCp  At  ihh  moment  she 
would  bo  Dumbcrecl  with  TCinerch  and 
Sldon,  the  foxes  wotild  bark  ui>nii  tbe 
ATcntinc  as  when  Bellsarius  rode 
through  the  deserted  Fonim,  and  shep- 
herds would  fold  their  flocks  upon  the 
hilla  where.  Su  Pctcr*a  and  St.  John 
Lateral!  now  dazzle  the  eye  with 
splendor,* 

Happily  great  popes  uever  fail.  All 
aro  great  in  their  power  ancl  influence, 
and  almoet  all  have  bceu  good,  while 
from  time  to  Lime  Providence  raises  up 
some  one  abo  who  makes  an  impres- 
sion on  his  age,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  friends  and  foes  alike  to  bo  gilted 
with  those  qualities  which  entitle  him 
to  the  epithet  **  great/*  rdagua  L 
supplied  the  Homans  with  provisions 
during  a  long  aicge,  aad  after  the  ex- 
ample of  St,  LeOjObtiiiued  from  Totila 
aome  mitigation  of  his  barbarous  se- 
verities; John  ILL  and  Benedict  L 
ministered  largely  to  the  Italians  who 
were  dying  of  want,  and  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  remorse  less  Lorn- 
Imrds ;  and  writers  the  most  adverse  to 
the  papacT — Gibbon,  Daunou,t  Sis- 
mondi^^ — ^tesiify  to  the  disinterested  be- 
nevolence of  these  and  other  pontiffs 
during  the  church's  struggle  with  north- 
ern devast:itoi^.  Just  a  century  and 
a  half  had  elapsed  since  Leo  the 
Great's  elevation^  when  St.  Gregory 
ttficended  the  papal  throne  amid  the 
pcople*s  acclamation.  He  was  at  the 
same  tune  doctor,  legislator,  and  states- 
man ;  and  the  plain  facts  of  his  ponti- 
ficate might  be  so  related  as  to  appear 
a  panegyric  rather  than  a  sober  his- 
tory* In  the  midst  of  perrsonal  weak- 
ness and  BuiTeringj  the  Btn^ngth  of  his 
60ul  and  intellect  wore  felt  in  erery 
quarter  of  Christendom  and  whilt?  he 
composed  his  "  Pastoml"  and  his  **  Dia- 
logues "  or  negotia^d  with  the  Lorn* 
bards  in  behalf  of  his  afflicted  country, 
news  reached  him  frequently  of  the 
6IIC0C6S  of  his  mission?  amongst  distant 
and  barbarous  people  4  To  one  of 
these  we  owo  the  conversion  of  our 
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Anglo-45axon  forefathers ;  and  die  re- 
sults it  produced  extort  from  Hacaui- 
hiy  the  admission  that  tlie  spiritoal  m- 
premacy  assumed  by  ihc  pope  c^octcd 
more  good  than  harm,  and  iJiat  tlio 
l^man  Church,  by  uniting  all  mea  io 
a  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  tcachu^ 
all  their  responsibility  before  God,  d^ 
serves  to  be  spoken  of  with  respod  f 
2)hiloso[>hcr3  and  philanthropists,* 

Sabinian,  Bonifacelll.  and  IV.,  Jo 
IV.  and  Vn.,  Theodore,  Martin, 
gene,  and  Benedict  U^  trod  iirmjyl 
the  steps  of  Su  Gregory,  and  eno 
aged  the  clergy  everywhere  in  rc| 
ing  the  evils  wrought  by  the  barlar 
rians,  and  in  rc>K?stablishing  law  and 
order.f  The  bishops  became  the  Sfih 
tnral  chiefs  of  society,  and  the  adoio- 
istratlon  of  justice  was  oden  plaod 
in  their  hands  by  common  condc&L 
Their  counsel  was  taken  by  untutonsd 
kings,  and  they  gradually  hupreised 
them  with  a  sense  of  the  diittinctios) 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
and  of  tlie  right  of  the  latter  to  e^fi* 
trol  ihc  undue  exercise  of  the  fonusr. 
They  raised  by  turns  all  the  p«t 
questions  that  interest  mankind,  and  ^ 
tablished  ihc  independence  of  the  io- 
tellectual  worLL|  Such  is  tbe  Impar^ 
tial  testimony  of  writers  uuluifipcl^ 
prejudiced  against  tlie  institutioa  thej 
applaud. 

In  their  protracted  ccmilict 
Islamic m,  the  Boman  paatiflk 
the  champions  of  social  improve 
It  needs  only  to  survey  the  oppoiile 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  paralyzing  io" 
Euence  which  the  creed  of  MoUan^ieii 
would  have  exerted  over  humaapro^ 
less,  if  it  had  not  been  TigorouaJy  t^ 
sis  ted.  Its  prevailing  dogma  bdfl| 
fatalism,  and  ita  main  precept  seDSoaW 
ity,  it  has,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  ccn^ 
tunes,  failed  to  ameliorate  tbe  ooadi- 
tioa  of  the  tr^bea  who  profess  lU  V* 
in  ony  respects,  they  enjogf  mdnatifEi 
unknown  to  the  r  forefiilheii,  thite  vn 
due,  not  to  Mohammedan^ am,bat  to  tbt 

•"Hltt.  of  Biirlin.l/'ehtp.  I 
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Samoenic  movement  whicli 
es  headed,  and  which ,  under 
it  Condi Lioas,  they  carry  forward 
day.  Permanent  degradation 
il  that  Islamism  could  promise, 
jrabs  alono  kindled  for  a  while 
ap  of  leuming,  but  even  their 
y  and  genius  did  not  suffice  to 
9  flame  alive.  EverywherCj  and 
U  the  farcer  at  their  command, 
pes  repelled  its  cncroaehmcnts. 
than  once  they  girded  on  the 
and  led  their  warriors  to  the 
<  against  the  Moslem  host, 
I  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
I  10D6  to  1270 — Ihey  roused 
[nited  the  nationa  again  and 
in  the  common  cause.  Other 
len  were  unable  to  form  exteu- 
3mbinations,  hut  ther/  were  often 
rfiil  where  d  iplomaey  fail  ed.  In 
accessive  crusades,  the  flower  of 
e's  chivalry  was  marshalled  on 
nan  plains,  and  if  Catliolic  arma 
in  retaining  poaee^aion  of  the 
^  Jerusalem  and  the  Bcpulchro 
rist,  they  at  all  events  saved 
,use  of  European  civilization, 
timately  diove  back  the  intru- 
im  the  vineyards  of  Spiun  and 
tea  of  Vicuna,  and  eank  their 
galleys  in  the  waves  of  Lepan- 
Hien  the  zeal  of  crusaders  died 
the  Born  an  pontiffs  ever  tried 
bdle  it,  constantly  rebuked  the 
J  who  mado  terms  with  the 
jrophei,  and  exliorted  them  to 
tho  conquered  Saracens  from 
loil*  Such  was  the  policy  of 
at  IV^  under  whom,  in  1268» 
,  crusade  was  set  on  foot.* 
iea  later,  Calixtus  III. 
with  the  eamo  sen  ti- 
le was  appalled,  as  his  prc- 
'liad  been,  at  the  progress 
irkfl  made  in  Europe  after  tlic 
B  of  Constantinople,  and  made 
nuous  appeal  to  the  Catholic 
ims  against  the  Mussulman  in- 
B*  At  an  advanced  age  he  pre- 
,  in  his  Boul  the  iiro  of  youth, 
cbera  in  every  direction  to 
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rouse  the  slumbering  zeal  of  the  faitli- 
ful,  and  himself  equipped  an  army  of 
GOjOOO  men,  which  lie  sent  under  the 
command  of  Campestran,  his  legate, 
to  the  help  of  the  noble  Hunyad  in 
Hungary,  Pius  IL  succeeded  him  in 
1458,  He  wa3  at  once  theologian, 
orator,  diplomatist,  canonist,  historian, 
geographer,  and  poeL  He  struggled 
hard  to  organize  a  crusade  against 
the  Ottomans,  formed  a  league  to  this 
end  with  Mathias  Corvin,  king  of 
Hungary,  pressed  the  king  of  France, 
the  duke,  of  Bur^^undy,  and  the  re- 
public of  Venice  into  the  cause,  and 
[placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
pedition. He  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  at  Ancona,  and  in  siglit  of 
the  Venetian  galle}  s,  waiting  to  trans- 
port him  to  the  foreign  shore,  when 
fever  surprised  him,  and  he  died. 
**  No  doubt,"  be  said,  **  war  is  imsuit- 
able  to  the  weakness  of  old  men,  and 
the  character  of  pontiffs j  l>ut  when  re- 
ligion is  ready  to  succumb,  what  can 
detain  ys  ?  Wc  shall  be  followed  by 
our  cardinals  and  a  large  numl>er  of 
bbhops.  We  shall  march  with  our 
standard  unfolded,  and  with  ihe  relics 
of  eaiuts,  with  Jesus  Christ  himself  in 
the  holy  Eucharist*"  Tlio  spectacle 
would  certainly  have  been  gt*and,  if  , 
Piuii  II.  had  thus  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Consiantiuoplo  j  but  Provi- 
dence had  not  willed  it  so. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  great 
names  which  lent  weight  to  the  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  harassed  pilgrims  in 
Palestine,  the  outraged  tomb  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  the  Christian  lands  over- 
run by  Saracens  and  Turkish  hordes* 
To  whatever  causes  the  worldly-wise 
historian  may  attribute  the  overthrow 
of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  the 
Catholie  will  ascribe  it  without  hesi- 
tation to  the  untiring  activity  of  the 
popes.  Divided  as  the  petty  kingdoms 
and  principalities  of  ihe  west  were 
by  mutual  jealousy  and  ceaseless 
warfare,  they  wotild  never  have  been 
able  to  oppose  a  compact  front  to  the 
advances  of  Islamism^  if  they  had  not 
been  persuaded  by  popes  and  prelate.«i, 
by  Peter  the  hermit,  SU  Bernard,  and 
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Foulquc,  to  lay  aside  their  miserable 
dispates,  and  unite  against  tbo  com- 
mon cnein>%  Thua,  hy  t]ie  cniaadea, 
iminediate  bcneiit  accrued  to  Kurope- 
an  societj,  and  the  character  of  the 
church  as  a  ruler  and  leader  was  nev- 
er borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  men 
with  greater  force  than  when  AdhL*- 
mar,  the  apostolic  legate,  put  himself 
at  tlic  head  of  the  Crusade  under  Ur- 
ban 11.,  *"'  wore  hy  turns  the  prelate's 
mitre  and  the  knight's  casque,"  and 
proved  the  model,  the  consoler,  and 
tho  stay  of  the  sacred  expedition.* 
The  presence  of  bishops  and  priesta 
among  the  soldiery  impressed  on  tho 
Crusades  a  religious  stamp  favorable 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  piety  of  the 
combatants,  and  corrective  of  the 
evils  which  never  fait  to  follow  tbe 
camp.t  Nations  learned  their  Christ* 
ian  brolhcrhood,  which  former  ages 
had  taught  them  to  forget ;  minds 
were  enlarged  hy  travel,  and  preju- 
dices were  dispelled ;  civilizing  arts 
were  acquired  even  from  the  luGdel, 
and  brought  back  to  western  towns 
and  villages  aa  the  most  precious 
spoil.  As  Rome  had,  at  an  earlier 
period,  res ia led  the  superstition  and 
rapacity  of  Leo  the  Isauriun,J  and 
rescued  Christian  art  from  the  hands 
of  llie  image-breakers,  so  now  she 
opened  the  way  to  commerce  with  the 
cast  and  rewarded  the  zsal  of  Catho- 
lic populutions  with  the  costly  bales 
and  rich  produce  of  Arabia  and  Syria. 
Ilaviiig  lumed  the  feudal  system  to 
good  account  in  its  conflict  with  Mo- 
hammedanism, tho  Cliurch,  with  Rome 
for  iLs  centre,  rejoiced  to  find  tliat  sys- 
tem, at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  con- 
aiderably  weakened.  It  bad  grown  to 
maturity  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  waa 
but  a  milder  form  of  that  ekvery 
vrhich  had  &o  deeply  disgraced  the  in- 
aUtutiona  of  Pagan  Rome.  §  It  per- 
petuated the  distinctlonfl  of  caste,  and 
tho  privilege  enjoyed  by  one  family  of 
oppressing  others.     It  was  ^elUshnes^ 

•  Mklwfid  «|  Pw^lfmbi,  ♦'  mat,  de*  Oroliinlea" 
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exalted   by   pride^-the    rigtii 

strong  over    the   weak.      It  L^ 

forced  tribute,  and  held  m  tls  owa  vio* 
lent  hands  the  moral,  mGutol^  ftud  ao- 
teriid  well-being   of  its    subjceti.     I: 
required  blind  and    absolule  fioboitN 
sion,  and  often  refused  to  dispeitiso  jnv 
tice  even  at   this    price,     Xiiijaobtli^ 
was  its  ruling  principle,  and  tb^rre  ri 
nothing   on    which    it    fro 
darkly  than  amelioration  ai 
In  all  these  particulars  it  was  ; 
ance  ^vith  the  religion  of  Chrii  , 
for  this  reason  Rome  never  cesAed  to 
combat  its  manifold  abuses. 

At  the  close  of  the  CtuBtidm  the 
nobles  began  to  learn  tbeir  proper 
place.  Petty  ficfs  and  email  repnboca 
disappeared,  and  one  strong  and  regiJ 
executive  swallowcfl  up  a  mnltitode 
of  infericjr  and  vexatious  znaaleries. 
Tho  barons  became  the  sapport  of  tBa 
throne  whose  authority  they  Kad  m 
long  weakened,  and  ceased  to  oppnm 
tbe  people  n&  ih^y  had  doiio  for  ag?^ 
Cities  multiplioTl^nnd  rose  tocrpnlcn<T; 
municipal  gc' 

quired  and  <  i    ^  ^^    ; 

afforded  to  tlm  industrious  aboodaiii 
scope  for  wholesome  emulatioa  atwi 
laudable  ambition.  AU  the  wru  uf 
life  were  brought  into  exercise.  Mid* 
new  and  middling  class  of  society  waj 
called  into  being.  The  mercbaa£«^tbc 
tradesmeOy  aud  the  gentry  obtatoed 
their  recognized  footing  ia  IbecoiafflB- 
nity,  and  numberlead  corpomlioilr 
guilds^  and  militia  te«ttiled  to  fU 
growing  importance  of  the  bur)getia» 
distinguished  from  the  Dol»le  aoii  the 
vilbn^ 

Wcll-ordorod  govcnunents  oa  i 
large  scale  involved  of  necessitf  llk# 
cultivation  of  the.  aoiL  MyruMi  of 
aci-03  which,  before  the  CmMhrn^^ml 
been  barren  or  baneful,  now  attiki 
with  waving  com,  or  bote  rick  kir* 
vests  of  luscious  grapes.  The  Wflut  c/ 
bulky  transfjorta  to  convey  lmrg«  lai* 
|!ocd  of  men  and  munitions  iQ  tbo  Estt 
Imd  caui^ed  great  alteralioii  aod  Wr 
provement  in  the  eom»tractio(i  oTsyf^ 
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Ion  and  commerce  gained  fresh 
iiaaritime  laws  and  customs 
be  rt'cognized,  and  were  ro* 
iI>out  the  middle  of  the  tbir- 
entury,  into  a  manoal  called 
d  del  mar.*  Venice,  Genoa, 
id  Marseilles  rose  to  wealth 

Kor;  sugar  and  silks  were 
ed;  fituffa  \^'oro  woven 
!?d;  metaU  were  wrought; 
are  was  diversi^ed  and  ini- 
medieintj  learned  many  a 
rule  and  remedy  from  Arab 
geography  corrected  long- 
blunders;  and  poetry  found 
rorld  in  which  to  expatiate. 
'  these  results  were  unfore- 
ihe  prescience  of  Rome,  She 
at  it  was  her  mission  to  re- 
face  of  the  earth  ;  nor,  in  pur- 
r  unwavering  policy  in  re- 
o  Islamism,  did  she  ever  for- 
it  waa  given  her  from  the  first 
the  breasts  of  tLo  Gentileg, 
kagimilate  to  her  own  syfitem 
Is  rich  and  rare  in  nature, 
d  ra  pcience,  beauteous  in  art, 
literature,  and  noble  in  man- 
ian  Ciuirch  had  ever  been  the 
nd  patron  of  tboso  elaves 
jito  and  Cicero,  witb  all  tlieir 
ly,  60  heartily  deflpised^f 
lot  indeed  affirm  that  slavery 
lible  under  the  Christian 
If  ho  discouraged  ft.  **At 
iyft  Voltaire,  whoso  lesti- 
pch  a  point  norto  will  eus- 
Alexander  III.;  in  11 07, 
in  the  name  of  the  Council  that 
plans  should  be  (devaient  Hre) 
POm  slavery,  ThL^  law  nlono 
render  hia  tnemory  dear  to 
bf  as  his  efforts  to  maintani 
ty  of  Italy  should  make  his 
scions  to  the  Italiana/'|  I/ord 
jT  has  spoken  frankly  of  the 
e  to  which  the  Cathohe 
shows  in  some  ootmtrlcs  as 
d  with  our  forma  of  Christ^ 
d  ^ays  it  is  notorious  that  the 
'  between  the  European  and 
races   is   less  strong  at   Rio 
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Janeiro  than  at  "Washing toa.*  On 
the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
one  of  Elizabeth*3  most  able  counsel- 
lors,  lie  assures  ua  that  iho  Catholic 
priests  up  to  that  time  had  used  their 
most  strenuous  exertionfl  to  abolish 
serfdom*  Con  feasors  never  failed  to 
adjure  the  dying  noble  who  owned 
serfs  to  free  his  brethren  for  whom 
Christ  died.  Thus  the  bondsman  be- 
came loosened  from  the  glebe  which 
gave  hira  birth;  many  during  the 
Crusades  left  their  plough  in  the  fur 
row,  and  their  cattle  at  the  trough,  and 
escaped  from  servtco  they  had  long 
detested  ;  and  many  knights  and  lords 
who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land 
emancipated  their  serfs  of  their  own 
accord,  Fi*ee  hirelings  took  the  place 
of  hereditary  bondsmen ;  and  the 
peasant's  Hfe  assumed  a  pleasant  and 
civilized  aspect.  In  proportion  as 
Rome's  genuine  influence  prevails  in 
any  country  over  clergy  and  poople, 
the  traces  of  the  fall  diminish,  and 
those  of  paradise  are  restored. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  have  often  been 
accused  of  interfering  in  the  private 
affairs  of  princes.  But  the  charge  is 
unjust*  It  is  part  of  their  mission  to 
repress  all  moral  disorders,  and  es- 
pecially to  punish  the  licentiousness  of 
sovereigns  whose  bad  example  pro- 
motes imTnomlity  among  their  stibjecte. 
Their  jurisdiction  is  fully  admitted  j 
their  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a 
divorce  no  Catholic  prince  disputes  any 
more  than  their  right  of  inflicting  pen- 
ances in  case  of  adultery  or  incest 
To  deny  them,  therefore,  the  opportu- 
nity of  investigating  the  very  cases  on 
wliich  they  must  ultimately  decide, 
would  be  manifestly  inconsistent  and 
absurd.  When  Lotlmire  IL  of  Lor- 
raine drove  away  from  his  court  the 
virtuous  Teustberghe,  and  accused  her 
of  disgmceful  crimes,  who  can  blame 
Nicholas  I,  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  this  persecuted  queen,  and 
excommunicated  in  council  her  unjust 
lord?  Did  the  popes  ** interfere"  in 
such  matters  otherwise  than  in  the  in- 
teresta  of  humanity ;  and  if  ihey  had 
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ftjB  with  &ome  Cbristian  idea,  some 
hope  of  future  recompense,  aome  re- 
cognitioii  of  the  equality  of  aU  men  in 
the  Bight  of  God,  that  the  strong  vol- 
antarily  looseoed  the  bonds  of  the 
weak.  Absurd  and  barbarous  legisla- 
tion was  gradually  reformed  under  the 
tame  Influence ;  and  triak  by  single 
combat,  oatha  without  evidence,  and 
passing  through  fire  or  cold  water  as 
a  test  of  innocence,  were  supplaoted 
by  more  rational  processes.  M.  Guizot 
baa  pointed  out  tbc  great  Baperiority 
of  the  iawfl  of  the  Visigoths  over  those 
of  other  barbarous  people  arouudtbem; 
and  be  ascribes  this  difference  to  their 
having  been  drawn  up  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Councils  of  Toledo.  They 
laid  great  stress  on  the  examination  of 
written  documents  in  all  trials,  accept- 
ed mere  affirmation  on  oath  only  as  a 
last  resource,  and  distinguished  be- 
tween the  different  degrees  of  guilt  in 
homicide,  with  or  without  premedita- 
tion, provoked  or  unprovoked,  and  the 
like.  If  M.  Guizot's  observation  is 
well  founded  in  the  case  of  an  Arian 
code,  how  much  more  weight  would  it 
hare,  if  roado  in  reference  to  laws 
framed  under  Catholic  influence. 
Civilization  and  theology  went  hand 
in  band.  Every  qucsfion  was  cons  id* 
ered  in  its  theological  bearing.  The 
habits,  the  feelings,  and  the  language 
of  men  continually  bespoke  religioufl 
ideas.  Barbaric  wisdom  was  guided 
by  the  Star  of  the  East  to  Bethlehem, 
and  matured  in  the  Bchool  of  Christ. 
The  public  penances  imposed  by  the 
ehnrch  became  the  form  to  ^wliich 
pemii  inflictions  were  moulded  by  the 
law;  the  repentance  of  the  culprir,and 
the  fear  of  offending  inspired  in  by- 
standers, being  the  twofold  object  kept 
in  view.  The  progress  made  by  the 
nations  under  such  tutelage  has  been 
allowed  by  many  Protestant  historians, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  Robertson,  Sismondi,  Leib- 
nitz, Coqueiel,  AncUbn,*  and  De  lilul- 
Ier,t  to  (he  truth  of  our  statements. 
in  the  middle  ages,  aad  even 


down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  raged*! 

like  an  epidemic,  produced  deadly 
feuds  between  families,  abolished  all 
just  decision  of  difiputes,  and  gave  the 
advantage  to  the  more  agile  aad  fiUl- 
ful  of  the  combataulB.  From  1589  to 
1 G07  no  less  than  4000  French  gen- 
tleman lost  their  lives  in  diie!^.*  The 
genius  of  Stilly  and  Richelieu  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  crushing  this  two- 
fold crime  of  etiicide  and  murder.  But 
the  church  had  never  ceased  to  de- 
nounce it,  and,  in  the  Council  of  Treat 
especially,  launched  all  her  ihuudcrs 
against  itf  At  lengtli  temporal  princes 
were  guided  by  her  voice  in  this  mat- 
ter. Charles  V-  forbade  it  in  his  vast 
dominions;  in  Portugal  it  was  punished 
with  confiscation  and  banishment  to 
Africa;  and  in  Sweden  it  was  viaited 
with  death. 

The  pitiless  character  of  human 
legislation  was  exhibited  for  ages  in 
the  practice  of  refusing  those  who  were 
condemned  to  death  the  privilege  of 
confession;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
"  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  in  1397,  that 
this  cruel  reistriction  was  removed. 
The  church  had  always  protested 
against  it^  and  her  rem  on  a  trances  at 
last  prevailed.  Chivalry  itsell*  owed 
something  to  hor  inspiration.  Min- 
gled as  it  was  with  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence, it  bad  also  many  noble  ele- 
ments, wliich  religion  encouraged.  It 
was  a  step  to^vard  higher  civihzation, 
because  it  vindicated  the  dignity  of 
womankind;  truo  gallantry  sprang 
from  honest  purposes  and  virtuous 
conduct,  and  if  Sir  Galahad  said — 

*^  My  good  bluUe  cttrrea  Uie  casquui  ot  men, 

he  added — 

**  Sily  ilrength  U  lu  the  cirengtti  of  ten, 
Sec^ztuie  my  heart  ittpnr^** 

Sir  James  Slephea,  in  a  paper  on  St, 
Gregory  VIL4  has  avowed  liis  con- 
viction that  iho  centralization  of  the 
ecclesiastical  powder  did  more  than 
counter  balance  the  isolating  tendency 
of  ieudal  oligarchies.     But  fur  the  in- 
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■\  ■:  :  ..-.-  -'..  s"- 1  :..':  v.-r:':i  ar.J 
•V  -i-l       ■      ■■  -.-:.  ^^    »:.-L.r.      S:. 

-•  r  -i  :  ■  ■■  -".[..i.'.  :•-  vr'.:\,  I::iiian 
■  •^-  •.  :i  -■  -  !  :".■•  -^hiilr  of  the 
■1  .'■•■-  ::  :  :.  - '.■  r.  vi.^ir.:,  bj  the 
•  r-.-j  :•  :  •'.  ''■•/■•  .f  Ii>me,  and 
■■  :r-  -i  1  :"  -  1—  -:-»r:nv  eWd'jns 
• ;  r;  ■.;%;'•.  J  ■*.  ^  ;..-  .  '.'^:ol»-  bv  a  col- 
!■■:•  :  !.'■•  •■■.  :.  rj:r.;i:iMii.  lie 
:"  :-. !  •!;•■  II  :v  *^  ■■  ;i  <:bi'r:ion  to 
FI- rrv.  :■'  i  }.  ■  p>-:'I  i:  from  bid 
i. -•.'!-.     II-    f -rr. !  1;.     .-c-oj i la r  clergy 

•  .''^•*r.';»  r.;  :>  hv  i:itlu»'n«;e,  and 
\ ..  rnl'-r-'i  rri- ::i  fn-e  and  active 
■.ixiiirjr:*'  .,f  lii-  •■'vg  a'llhoriiy.  IIc 
!'ii!i'l  t!;  ■  !.:.:■;••'•:  di-jnltaries  of  the 
«'ii;r--!i   til-  *l.ivfi  of  tnnjMjral  oovor- 

♦  i  rr«-,  and  !:■'  d^IivtTod  them  from 
I  his  v«»k",  ii:i  I  b^iind  them  to  the 
tiani.  H"  t'jirid  oo'desiastical  fimc- 
ii«i:i-»  iiTirl  h«'ntli'T-  i!ir« ^poiland  traffic 
of  jirln-e-.  aiid  h"  brought  them  back 
tr»  th»'  onntri»l  of  tlie  sovcrci;pi  pon- 
tiff, lie  is  justly  celcbnited  as  the 
ri'form«T  nf  the  profane  and  liecntiouit 
abuses  <»f  hU  time,  and  we  owe  liira 
the  pniise  nlso  of  havini^  left  the  im- 
press of  his  piant  character  on  the 
liistory  of  the  airea  that  followed. 
Such  are  the  can«lid  admissions  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, The  hi«xhest  eulojries  of  Rome 
ai*e  often  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  aliens. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  Roman  church  was  manifestly  in 
the   forefront  of   civilization.     After 
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il:i:  icrrlble  reTolntion  she  \f»  EtS 
roily  £'>.  but  not  always  mamfestl^. 
11  .r  p->ai:ion  was  the  same,  but  that  c: 
b.<lr:i7  had  changed.  It  no  bn^er 
:.«r:\pU:d  her  laws;  it  cavilled  aiber 
^-:r.ori:y,  or  openly  spumed  iL  ?»• 
1 1-:  forgot  their  d!c:bt  of  gratitude  to  ; 
'.Lr  power  whicli  had  alwaya  iii»-  I 
f.r^r-d  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  and  , 
f  Hnoe«  jibed  at  the  restraints  viud 
tLo  papacy  imposed  on  their  abeoloie 
ril^.  The  pricting-probs  was  wresird 
trv.*:a  the  church's  hanrb,  and  made  the 
chief  engine  for  propagatinjcmisbelic:* 
A  new  and  spurious  civilixatioo  vu 
s^ct  up,  and  was  so  blended  with  rea! 
and  amazing  progress  in  many  of  the 
sci*.'nfH?s  and  the  arts  of  life,  tkU  vbea 
the  pope:f  opposed  what  was  conoFt 
in  it  and  of  evil  tcndcnc}',  thej  of^ 
appeared  adverse  to  what  was  gens- 
inc.  Of  this  their  enemies  took  ereij 
advanta;je,  and  constantly  n.'tpresented 
them  as  the  mortal  iocs  of  the  libtTiT, 
enlightenment,  and  pro^rress  of  man- 
kind. Pontiff  after  pontiff  protested 
against  this  wilful  nlis^€p^cscntathXi^ 
whicli  lias  lasted  three  hundred  yrazs, 
and  continues  in  full  force  to  this  daj. 
Seldom  has  it  been  put  forward  nort 
speciously  than  in  reference  to  the  «• 
cent  Encyclical  of  Pius  IX-  Ve 
shall  endeavor  to  show  itd  uoa 
falsity  in  the  remainder  of  this  »> 
tide. 

Thrown  back  in  her  efforts  to  cno- 
gelizc  Europe,  the  ehurcli  turned  inih 
more  ardor  than  over  toward  ^ 
other  hemisphere.  Already  Alnitf 
di  Cofdova  had  planted  the  croa  n 
Congo.  Idolatry  vanished  before  ii  | 
almost  entindy  in  the  African  territory  | 
recently  diseovored«  and  upon  i&  i 
ruins  rose  the  cl:j  of  San  SidvaiA 
The  ills  inflicted  on  the  AmericaM  bf 
the  first  Spanish  settlers  were  ttfUf 
ed  by  the  Benedictiae  Benurd  i 
BuiK  and  other  miulonaries  who  trod 
in  Ids  step&  The  Dominicuii  Mt 
their  faces  s%ndy  against  ledaeiitf 
the  Indians  to  the  fw£  of  slaTei,  u^ 
Father  Monte rino.  in  the  chareb  J 
St.  Domingow  inreigfaed  against  it  i" 
the  presence  of  the  gOYemar,  with  all 
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h  of  popular  eloquence.* 
f  PaHlioIomew  de  Laa  Caaas 
Dg  struggle  against  the  cu- 
truelty  of  Spanish  masters 
Ivor  of  Indian  freedom. 
Is  and  successes  of  St, 
livier  arc  too  well  knowii  to 
Ipkulation  in  tliia  place  ;  it 
lie  purpose  to  remark  that 
Etriea  of  Rome,  from  Mexi- 
?*hiiippine  islands,  to  Goa, 
_aa,  and  Japan,  everywhere 
f  adverse  climate^  Iiardship, 
frdom,  carried  wilh  them 
H  elements  of  civilization — 
Id  the  arta  of  life.  The 
fetarted  for  China  was  pro- 
■  telescope  and  compass. 
ted  at  the  court  of  Fekin 
ftrbanity  of  one  fresh  from 
fee  of  Louis  XJY,,  and  sor- 
Ith  the  insignia  of  science. 
kd  Ills  maps,  turned  his 
Uked  out  his  Bphere;^,  and 
I  astonished  raandarius  the 
!tbe  stars  and  the  name  of 
bides  them  in  their  orhits.f 
itoberldon,  and  IMacaulay 
\  extolled  the  missionary 
b  Jesuit  fathers,  and  have 
Id  them,  not  merely  the 
Id  of  the  mward  man,  but 
Ition  of  barren  lands,  the 
i  cities,  new  high  roads  of 
[new  products,  new  riches 
kta  for  the  whole  human 

Ing  barbarous  nations  the 
I  and  the  elements  of  scien- 
fcdge,  tho  missionaries  acted 
[accordance  with  tlio  spirit 
and  the  example  of  the 

ders*  Each  of  these  had 
sphere,  and  each  civil- 

od  in  its  own  way.  The 
[lO  knights  of  Sl  John,  the 

[lights,  and  half  a  dozen 
[forgotten   military  orders, 

Hlizatton  with  the  awonl ; 
bix,  tho  Benedictines,  the 

B,  ID  quiet  and  shady  re- 
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treatSi   preserved    from    decay   the 

precious  stores  of  heathen  antiquity, 
compiled  the  history  of  their  several 
epochs,  and  gave  themselves,  under 
many  disadvantages,  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy ;  the  Eedemptor- 
ifils,  the  Trinitarians,  and  the  Brothers 
of  Mercy  devoted  themselves  to  the 
redemption  of  captives  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaveB,  Voltaire  cannot 
pass  them  over  without  a  burst  of  ad- 
miration, when  touching  on  their 
benevolent  career  during  six  cen- 
turies,* Some  orders  made  preach- 
ing and  private  instruction  tlieir 
special  work,  and  among  these  were 
the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  the 
Carmelites,  and  the  Augustines.  The 
pulpit  is  the  lever  that  raises  the 
moral  world;  and  It  civilizes  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  the  more  cfiectual- 
ly  becausa  its  work  is  constant  and 
eystematic.  It  explains,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  and  festival  after  festival,  the 
eitblimest  and  deepest  of  all  sciences, 
while  it  guides  society,  with  persuasive 
might.  111  the  path  of  moral  improve- 
ment. AYith  all  that  social  science 
has  devised  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  nothing  that  it  has 
ever  invented  is  so  essentially  civiliz- 
ing, so  dignified  and  lovely,  so  un- 
pretending and  strong,  as  the  self-de- 
nying labors  of  brothers  and  eisters 
of  cliarity,  sacrificing  youth,  beauty, 
prospects,  tastes,  and  indulgence,  on 
the  altar  of  religion,  and  passing  their 
^lys  among  the  lepers  and  the  plague- 
stricken,  the  ignorant,  the  degraded, 
the  squalid  and  the  infirm. 

And  of  these  orders,  none,  be  it  ob- 
served, has  railed  against  knowledge. 
By  no  rule,  in  any  one  of  them,  has 
ignorance  been  made  a  virtue  and 
science  a  sin.  All  have  admired  the 
beauty  of  knowledge — the  fire  on  bor 
brow — her  forward  countenance — her 
boundless  domain.  All  have  wished 
well  to  her  cause,  and  have  maintain- 
ed only  that  she  should  know  her 
place ;  that  she  is  the  second,  not  the 
first ;  that  she  is  not  wisdom,  but  wis- 
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dom*s  handmaid ;  that  she  is  of  earth, 
and  wisdom  is  of  heaven  ;  she  is  of  the 
world  for  the  church,  and  wisdom  is  of 
the  church  for  the  world.  Severed 
from  religion,  they  regarded  her  as 
some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain  of 
demons ;  but  science  guided  by  a 
higher  hand,  and  moving  side  by  side 
with  revelation,  like  the  younger 
child,  they  believed  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  spectacle  the  mind  could 
contemplate. 

To  repeat  these  things  in  the  cars 
of  well  read  Catholics,  is  to  iterate  a 
thrice-told  tale.  But  there  are  others 
who  need  often  to  be  reminded  of 
facts  of  history  which  our  adversaries 
are  apt  to  ignore.  Besides  the  vast 
body  of  priests  and  religious  orders, 
whoso  offico  was  to  disseminate 
thought  and  piety  through  tho  world, 
the  papacy  constantly  sought  new 
vehicles  by  wliich  to  promote  science. 
The  greater  part  of  the  universities  of 
Europe  owe  their  existence  to  this 
agency.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glas- 
gow, Naplci*,  Padua,  Vienna,  Upsal, 
Lisbon,  Salamanca,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pellier,  Orleans,  Nantes,  Poictiers, 
and  a  multitude  beside,  were  made 
centres  of  human  knowledge  under 
tho  patronage  of  the  popes,  and 
Clemont  V.,  Gregory  IX.,  Eugenius 
IV.,  Nicholas  V.,  and  Pius  II.,  were 
among  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
founders. 

The  writings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
were  not  published  till  a  century  after 
his  death,  and  some  of  them  at  a  still 
later  j)eriod.  They  arc  more  like 
revelations  of  physical  truths  vouch- 
safed to  a  single  mind,  than  the  fabric 
of  its  reasoning  on  any  established 
basis.  He  laid  down  the  principle  oi 
Bacon,  that  experiment  and  obeerva- 
tion  must  bo  our  chief  guides  in  the 
investigation  of  nature.  Vcnturi  has 
given  a  most  interesting  list  of  tho 
truths  in  mechanism  apprehended  by 
the  genius  of  this  light  of  the  fifteenth 
century.*     He  was  possessed  in  the 
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highest  degree  of  the  spirit  of  p 
inquiry,  and  in  this  departn 
learning  was  truly  a  seer. 

Let  the  reader  transport  bin 
idea  to  the  beautiful  borders 
Ilenares,  and  there ,  in  the  ope 
the  sixteenth  century,  look  d 
the  rising  University  of  Alcal: 
him  admire  and  wonder  at  the 
energy  of  its  founder — ^Ximei 
prelate,  tho  hermit,  the  warri 
the  statesman.  There,  in  hii 
fourth  year,  he  laid  the  comi 
of  the  principal  college,  and  w; 
seen  with  the  rule  in  liand,  tal 
measurement  of  the  buildings, 
couraging  the  industry  of  the 
men.  The  diligence  with  w 
framed  tho  system  of  instmctu 
pursued,  the  activity  of  mmd  '. 
moted  among  the  students,  the 
foundations  he  made  forindige; 
lars  and  tho  regulation  of 
sors'  salaries,  did  not  mthdra 
from  the  affairs  of  state, 
publication  of  his  famous  Bil 
Complutensian  Polyglot 
Francis  I.,  visited  Alcall, 
years  after  the  university  wai 
cd,  7000  students  came  forth 
ceive  him,  and  by  the  middle 
seventeenth  century  the  revei 
qucathed  by  Ximenes  had  inc 
to  42,000  ducats,  and  the  e 
liad  multiplied  from  ten  io 
^yc  *  Most  of  the  chain 
appropriated  to  secular  studie 
Alcala  stands  forward  as  a  bi 
refutation  of  the  calumnies  1 
Catholic  prelates  as  the  patrona 
norance. 

The  same  country  and  cpocH 
produced  Ximenes  gavebirtbi 
Columbus.  It  was  neither 
nor  religion,  but  nantical  bq^^ 
the  intuitive  vision  of  anott;^ 
sphere,  that  piloted  him  acr^^ 
lantic  to  the  West-India  f^«^^, 
rigo  Vespucci  followed  in  ^^ 
emulous  of  like  discoveries^  ^ 
lished  a  journal  of  his  car^,;^  ^ 
at  Vioen«ain  1507,  and  g^^^j^ 
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to  the  continent  of  the  western  world. 
Tims,  while  two  great  cavlgators,  each 
of  them  Catholics,  explored  new  lands 
on  the  surface  of  our  glohe,  Coperni- 
cus at  the  same  time,  and  Galileo  not 
man  J  yeara  after,  presaged  the  moll  on 
of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  and  the 
twofold  rotation  of  the  earth.  To 
Galileo,  indeed,  far  more  is  due.  To 
him  we  owe  the  larger  part  of  expe- 
rimental philosophy.  Ho  first  pro- 
pounded tlie  laws  of  gravirj,  the  in- 
Yention  of  the  pendulum,  the  hydro- 
static scales,  the  sector,  a  therm onieter, 
and  the  telescope.  With  the  last  he 
made  numberless  observations  which 
changed  the  face  of  astronomy.  Among 
UbioM^  that  of  the  sateUites  of  Jupiler 
fras  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  He 
caroe^  it  is  true,  into  a  certain  collision 
with  the  church,  but  it  is  reraarkahle, 
that  all  the  provocation  given*  by  Ga- 
lileo neTcr  reduced  authority  to  the 
unjustifiable  step  of  impeding  the  full- 
est scientific  investigation  of  his  tlieo- 
ry.  Nay,  those  astronomers  who 
taught  on  the  Copcrnican  ht/pothesis 
were  more  favored  at  Rome  Ihan  their 
opponents.  It  was  at  Galileo's  re- 
quest that  Urban  appointed  Castelli  to 
be  his  own  mathematician,  and  the  let- 
ter in  which  the  pontiff  recommended 
Galileo  to  the  notice  of  Ihe  Gmnd 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  after  hU  condemna- 
tion, abounds  with  expresii^iona  of  sin- 
cere friendship.  As  to  the  dungeon 
and  the  torture,  they  are  simply  tabu- 
lous-  During  the  process  Galileo  was 
permitted  to  lodge  at  the  Tuscan  em- 
bassy instead  of  in  the  prison  of  the 
holy  office — a  favor  not  accorded  even 
to  princes.  His  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment was  no  sooner  passed,  than  the 
Pope  commuted  it  into  detention  in  the 
Villa  Medici,  and,  after  ho  had  resided 
there  bome  days,  he  was  allowed  to 
instal  himself  in  the  pahice  of  his 
friend,  Ascanio  Piccolomini,  arch- 
bishop of  Sicjina.  Subsequently  he 
retired  to  his  own  house  and  the  bo- 
wax  of  his  family  -,  for,  as  Nicolini's 
coirespondence  with  him  teslilies,  *'  his 
holinees  treated  Galileo  with  unex- 
paeted  aod,  perhaps,  excessive  gentle- 


neas,  grantinrr  all  the  petitions  present- 
ed in  his  behalf."*  These  facts  are 
surely  sufficient  to  prove  that  physical 
science  received  all  due  honor  at  tliia, 
period  in  Kome.  In  due  time^ — long 
after  Galileo's  death — Ids  theory  waaj 
scientifically  established ;  and  not  very  ^ 
long  afterward  the  Congregational 
decree  was  suspended  by  Benedict 
XIV.  Gahleo's  famous  dialogue  was 
published  entire  at  Padua  in  1744 
with  the  OBual  approbations;  and  in 
18 IB  Pius  VII.  repealed  the  decrees 
in  question  in  full  consistory.  What 
could  (he  church  do  more?  It  was 
her  duty  to  guard  the  Scriptures  from 
irreverence  and  unbelief,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  advocacy  of  theories  abso^ 
lutely  unproved  which  seemed  to  op- 
pose them.  To  her  physical  science 
\s  dear,  but  reyealed  truth  is  infinitely 
dearer.  Already  she  liad  opposed  as- 
trology aa  a  remnant  of  paganism,  aDd| 
had  studied  the  motions  of  the  moon 
and  planet  a  to  fix  Easter  and  reform 
the  Julian  calendar.  Already  Gregory 
XIII.  had  brought  the  calendar  which 
bears  his  name  into  use ;  and  the  j 
works  of  Aristotle,  trandlated  into! 
Aj-abic  and  Latin,  had  become  the' 
model  of  theological  methods  of  dispu- 
tation and  treatise.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas had  written  commentaries  on  them, 
and  on  Plato ;  and  thus,  as  well  as  by 
]m  essay  on  aqueducts  and  that  on 
hydrauUc  machines,  had  jiraved  how 
inseparable  is  the  alliance  between 
sound  theology  and  true  science.  **  The 
sceptre  of  eciencc,**  says  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  **  belongs  to  Europe  only 
because  she  is  Christian.  8 he  has 
readied  this  high  degree  of  civilization 
and  knowledge  because  she  began  with 
theology,  because  the  universities  were 
at  first  schools  of  theology,  and  be- 
civuse  all  the  sciences,  gmfled  upon 
this  divine  subject,  have  shown  furth 
the  divine  sap  by  immense  vegeta- 
tion."! 

Voltaire  has  obserred  that  **the 
sovereign  pontiffs  have  always  been 
remarkable  among  princes  attached  to 
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leUers,"  and  the  remark  ia  eqtmlly 
true  aa  regards  science  and  art.  Sil- 
vester II-  waa  so  learned  that  the 
common  people  attributed  his  vast 
cnidkioii  to  magic-  He  collected  all 
the  motmroents  of  antiquity  ha  could 
find  ill  Germany  and  Italy,  atid  de- 
livered them  into  the  handa  of  copy- 
L«t5  iu  the  monasteries*  8t.  Gregory 
VJI.  ronccived  the  design  of  rebuild- 
ing St.  Pcter*s,  and  gathered  ar<»and 
him  all  the  fu*st  architects  of  his  day, 
Gre«?ory  IX.  interfered  in  behalf  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  and,  fia  Guil- 
laume  do  Nangb  say  a,  **  prevented 
science  and  learning,  those  treasuiTs 
of  ealvntion,  from  quitting  the  king- 
dom of  B'^rance.'*  Nicolas  V.  was  a 
great  restorer  of  letter?,  and  Macnulay 
speaks  of  him  as  one  whom  every 
firieod  of  science  should  name  with 
respect.  Sixius  IV,  conferred  the 
tittle  of  Count  Palatine  on  the  prin- 
ter Jenson,  to  encourage  the  noble  art, 
then  in  its  infancy.  Pius  III.  en- 
riched Sienna  with  a  magnificent 
Ubrary^  and  engaged  Rapluiel  and 
Pinturicchio  to  adorn  it  with  frescoes* 
Paul  V,  endowed  Rome  witli  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  witli  splendid  fountains  and 
enduring  monuments.  Urban  VIII. 
loved  all  the  arts,  succeeded  in  Latui 
poetry,  and  filled  his  court  with  men 
of  learning-  Under  Ins  pontificate 
**  the  Romans/'  as  Voltaire  says,  **  en- 
joyed profound  peace,  and  shared  nil 
the  charms  and  glory  which  talent 
sheds  on  society/'  Benedict  XIV. 
cultivated  letters,  composed  poems, 
and  patronized  science.  The  infidel 
himself  just  mentioned  paid  him  hom- 
age, and  profesijed  prc»found  veneration 
for  iiini,  when  sending  him  a  copy  of 
his  *'  Mahomet."*  Every  pope  in  his 
turn  has  been  a  Maecenas.  Not  one 
in  the  august  line  has  lost  eight  of  the 
interests  of  society  and  the  prerosa- 
fives  of  mmtL  The  useful  and  the 
beautiful  were  always  pn^sent  to  their 
thoughts  ;  and  even  in  those  few  in- 
stances where  they  failed  in  good  per- 
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Bonally,  they  encouraged  m  tbetr 
ficial  capacity  whatsoever  things 
true,  lovely,  and  of  good  fame. 
Many  names  dear  to  science 

religion  occtir  to  us  in  illustration  1 
these  remarks — names  of  men  wi 
iu  the  two   last  and  in   the   prryni! 
century,  have  devoted  tlu 
secular  learning  without  1-  _ 

allegiance   to   the  Calliolic   faith, 
confounding    it    with    oilier   sdcnq 
which  lie  within   human    control 
their  extension  and  modlficatio 
these  honorable  names  we  wil 
lion  a  few  only  by  way  of  ci 
feeling  sure  that  our  readers'  i 
will  supply  them  with   many 
Cassini,  among  the  astronomers- enj<^ 
ed  so  high  a  reputation  at  JkAi 
that  the  Senate  and  the  pope  emplfli 
cd  him  in  several  scientific  and  poll 
cal missions.     Colliert  invited  lum  j 
Paris,  whera  he  became  a  men 
the  Academy  of  Seieiices,  and  I 
a  good  old  age  in  1712,  erowne 
the  glory   of   several    tmjjor 
coverics,  among  wliich  were 
the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  the! 
lion  of   Mars  and  Venus,     His  tm 
James  followed  in  his  tbotsteps,  i 
heqneathed  hb  name  to  fame. 
Ampere,   again,  a    sbcere   Callwfl 
was  one  of  live   most  illuiitHous 
ciples  of  electro-magnetism.     He 
veloped  the  memorable   discoveiy  i 
Oersted,  ranged  over  the  entire  f 
of  knowledge,  and  acquired  a 
reputation  by  his    **  theory  of  i 
djmamic  phenomena  dravra 
pcricnce."      When    between   ihWP 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  he^ 
through  the  twenty  folio  volu 
D*jVlej3ibcrt  and    Uiderot*9 
psedia,  digested  its  contents   wo 
fully  for  a  boy  and  could  long  ail< 
wards  repeat  extracts  from   it    "^ 
his  reading  was  not  confined  to 
books.      A  biography   of 
indeed,  by  Thomaa,  inspired  him  i 
his   eiirliest   enthusiasm    for    mflli 
matica   and   natural    [ 
his  first  communion  a^  iwlfl*' 

ble  stamp  on  his  t 
ter.    The  love  oi 
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and  for  ever,  took  possession  of  hb 

IboqL  and  fired  him  through  life,  like 
the  electric  currents  into  which  lie  maile 
such  profound  researcli.  Wben  his 
idavs,  which  wei-o  full  of  trouble,  came 
to  a  close  at  Marseilles  hi  1837,  he 
told  the  chaplain  of  the  coUego  that 
he  bad  discharged  all  hia  Christian 
duties  before  setting  out  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  when  a  friend  began  read- 
ing to  him  some  sentences  fmm  "  The 
Imitation  of  ChrLst,**  he  fiaid,  "I 
know  the  book  bj  heart"  These 
ivere  hia  last  words. 

By  tlie  lives  and  labors  of  such  men 
the  church's  mietsion  on  earth  is  effectu- 
alijr  seoonderJ.  They  inspire  the  think- 
ii^  portion  of  8 octet j  with  confidence 
in  religion,  and  though,  from  their  con- 
Btvii  engagement  in  secular  pnrsulta, 

Ilbey  frequently  err  in  some  minor 
point,  and  cling  to  sorao  crotchet  which 
ecclesiastical  authority  cannot  Baiiction, 
yet  in  consideration  of  their  loyal  in- 
tentions and  exemplary  practices,  the 
clergy  everywhere  regard  them  aa  able 
and  honorable  coadjutors*  True  civiii- 
ion>  (observe  the  epithet^}  far  from 
adverse,  must  ever  be  favorable 
^  Id  the  Balvution  of  souls.  Mnny  wri- 
lera  still  living,  or  who  have  recently 
passed  away,  have  united  happily 
Gathollcism  with  science.  Santarem, 
in  his  long  exile,  gave  his  mind  to  the 
history  of  geography  and  the  discover- 
ies of  hU  Portuguese  fellow-country- 
inea  on  the  western  coast  of  Airica. 
;Ciei?ar  Cant  a,  in  his  hi^itorical  works, 
uniformly  defended  the  cause  of  llic 
popedom  in  Italy,  and  pei^istcd  in 
holding  it  forward  as  his  counLry*s 
hope,  M.  Capefigue,  among  his  nu- 
merous works  on  French  history,  has 
included  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul ;  and  Cardinal  Mai  has  rendered 
incalcuLible  service  to  tlie  study  of 
Greek  liISS-  But  for  his  dihgcnco 
mad  fiagacity,  the  palimpsests  of  the 
'Vatican  would  never  have  yielded  op 
iheir  nll-but  obliterated  treasures, 
Kaint-ILIalre,  eminent  ahkc  as  a  zo- 
ologbt  and  natural  philosopher,  who 
demonstrated  iso  clearly  the  organic^ 
gtnicture   in   the  difiereat  specica  of 


animals  was  destined  in  hts  youth  for 
holy  orders;  but  although  he  preferred 
a  scientific  career,  he  retained  his  af- 
fection for  the  clergy,  and  eaved  sev- 
eral of  them,  at  tije  risk  of  his  own 
life,  during  the  mas,^aere3  of  Septem- 
ber, in  1792,  Blainville,  another  great 
naturaUst,  and  Cuvier's  successor  in 
tlie  cliair  of  comparative  anatomy,  was 
deeply  religious.  He  felt  the  impOTt- 
ance  of  rescuing  physical  science  fixim 
the  hands  of  miidelity,  by  wdiicli  it  is 
BO  often  perverted  into  an  argument 
against  revelation.  Epicurus  is  said 
lo  have  maintained  that  our  knowledge 
of  Deity  is  exactly  commensurate  >vilh 
our  knowledge  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  to  have  allowed  no  other 
measure  of  our  theology  out  physics. 
Lucretiua  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
beaulifii!  but  atheistiG  poem,  "De 
Rerum  Natura/'  to  the  task  of  proving 
that  the  soul  is  mortal,  that  religion  is 
a  chcatf  and  that  natural  causes  suffi- 
ciently account  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  In  our  day  the  dis- 
ciples of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  arc 
legion,  but  they  are  not  always  go 
plain  spoken  as  their  masters.  Hap- 
pily they  are  everywhere  op[>osed  by 
men  who  recall  physics  to  their  true 
place,  and  make  them  a  corollary  of 
revealed  truth — the  science  of  the 
Creator,  as  Catholicism  may  be  termed 
the  8ci*^ncc  of  tlie  Divine  Redeemer 
and  Ruler.  But  useful  as  such  labor* 
ers  in  the  field  of  secuhir  leaniing  are, 
the  truth  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated, 
that  the  vivitying  principle  of  civiliza- 
tion hes  in  the  cross  and  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation,  of  which  the  Pope  is 
the  head.  No  man  whoso  knees  have 
never  bent  on  Calvary  is  truly  civil- 
ized. If  his  passions  chance  to  bo 
tamed,  his  reason  is  rampant,  or  his 
conscience  is  asleep.  lie  has  no  clear 
perception  of  things  divine,  and  his 
views  of  things  earthly  and  human  arc 
erroneous  and  confused.  Ohl  that 
philosophers  would  leam  that  the  glory 
of  their  intellect  consists  in  its  dutiful 
subordination  to  the  church  I  Then 
would  she  shine  fort!i  moro  conspicu- 
ouBly  in  the  sight  of  all  men  aa  tho 
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civilizcr  of  nations.  Then,  and  Uicn 
only,  Bhoiild  we  be  able  to  encourage 
without  reserve  or  misjjiving  the  spec- 
ulations of  science  and  tlie  enterprises 
of  art,  and  should  join  with  loud  voices 
and  full  hearts  in  the  ardent  aspira- 
tions of  the  i)oet: 

n J,  bnpTJ  hftpp7  Mils,  And  b«Ar  the  PretK ; 
Flv^  happy  with  tKe  mitttion  oftM  Cro»»; 
Knit  litnil  to  Inml,  itnJ  blowin;;  havenward 
With  lilkt,  and  fruit*,  and  uplcef,  clear  of  toll, 
Korlch  Uie  markets  <»f  tht  golden  ytar. 

That  which  delays  the  golden  year, 
and  prevents  the  knitting  of  kind  to 
land  in  the  I)onds  of  religious  brother- 
hood, is  the  want  of  unity  among  na- 
tions called  Christian.  The  terrible 
disruptions  effected  under  Fhotius,  Lu- 
ther, and  Henry  VIII.,  have  rendered 
the  conversion  of  the  world  for  the 
present  morally  im]K>ssiblc.  But  if 
the  East  and  West  were  again  united 
under  their  lawful  lord  and  pope;  if 
Protestant  sects  were  deprived  of  regal 
support,  reabsorbed  into  the  Catholic 
body,  or  so  reduced  in  numerical  im- 
j)ortance  as  to  bo  all  but  inactive  and 
voiceless ;  if  the  vaunted  utility  of  as- 
sociation were  duly  exemplified;  if 
European  populations  were  emulous 
of  spiritual  conquests  in  distant  coun- 
tries ;  if  under  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  a  common  idea  each  of  them 
launched  its  missionary  ships  on  the 
waters  in  quick  succession;  if  each 
town  and  university  sent  its  quota  of 


zeal  and  learning  to  the  glorious  work; 
if  niissionaries  in  large  numbers  wee: 
forth  cheered  with  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction,  and  on  whatever  shore  tbcj 
might  converge  found  other  bborers  ia 
fields  already  white  for  the  harvest, 
speaking  with  many  tongues  of  ooe 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism — then 
would  the  heathen  no  longer  be  stupe- 
fied by  the  feeble  front  and  incongmoos 
claims  of  those  who  now  call  them  to 
repentance,  nor  would  infidels  scoff  and 
jeer  at  a  religion  which  has  been  mad« 
the  very  symbol  of  disunion;  unbe- 
lieving nations,  astonished  at  the  strict 
coincidence  of  testimony  home  bj 
preachers  arriving  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  would  distrust  thdr 
prophets,  desert  their  idols,  and  seek 
admission  into  the  one  ubiquitous  fuld. 
Then,  also,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
energies  of  European  prelates  would 
be  no  longer  engroescKl  by  residtiug 
aggression  and  weeding  out  disaffec- 
tion nearer  home,  but  would  have  lei- 
sure to  organize  missions  on  a  large 
scale,  and  to  fortify  them  with  everj 
auxiliary  modem  art  and  science  cxi 
supply  The  honor  and  glory  of  civ- 
ilization would  then  be  given  to  her  i\i 
whom  it  belongs  of  right ;  and  the  na- 
tions, at  length  disabused  of  populnr 
fallacies,  would  perceive  that  Protest- 
antism and  spurious  liberty  reallj 
hinder  the  progress  they  are  supposed 
to  promote. 


THE  CURSE  OF  SACRILEGE. 


[In  the  subnrbi  of  the  nnrlent  and  cnrlouf  city  of  Anji^r^  In  France  b  a  beantlftil  chateau,  fltnated  b  l^ 
mlil5t  of  oxt«n<lvft  and  fertile  e^oti^'ls-  The  ch.ipel  contains  •ome  yttj  remarkable  piece*  of  itateuT.  *" 
nearly  cl;;ht  liundroU  ye.trs  oM.  The  place  waii  formerly  a  Cimrent  of  monk*,  and  vrested  fh>m  tb«B  dirin( 
the  grcut  revolution.  Tho  fiiinlly  into  whow  poMeulon  it  came,  ha*  ever  ilnce  been  afUcted  wiik  the  ■a'* 
den  death  and  inianlty  of  its  members.  The  death  of  the  loit  male  heir,  a  youth  of  greM  proaiec,  ^iek  w- 
curred  bat  a  few  years  ago,  li  described  in  the  follovlng  Terse*,  j 

A  YOUTH  of  twenty  summers 

Sat  at  his  mother's  knee ; 
Ne'er  saw  you  a  youth  more  noUe^ 

Nor  fairer  dame  than  she. 
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Ilalf-reclining  he  swept  the  lutCHStrings, 

Murmuring  an  olden  rhjme  ; 
"While  the  clock  in  the  castle  tower 

Bang  out  a  morning  chime : 

'^  In  the  bright  and  happy  spring-time 

Eing  the  bells  merrilj ; 
"Wlien  the  dead  leaves  fell  in  autumn, 

Then  toll  the  bell  for  me/' 

The  face  of  the  ladj-mother. 

Writhed  as  with  sudden  pain : 
**  Oh  I  sing  not,  mj  son,  so  sadly, 

Choose  thou  a  happier  strain.'* 

Sang  the  youth,  ^  When  the  summer  sunshine 

Falls  o'er  the  lake  and  lea. 
And  the  com  is  springing  upward, 

Then  you'll  remember  me." 

The  matron  smiled  on  the  singer : 

"  My  dear  and  my  only  one 
When  I  shall  not  remember. 
The  light  will  forget  the  sun." 

Yet  her  eyes  smiled  not,  but  were  standing, 

Brimful  of  glimmering  tears, 
TeU-tales  of  secret  anguish. 

Dead  hopes  and  liying  fears. 

For  he  was  the  heir,  and  the  only 

Child  of  the  house  of  La  Barre ; 
A  name  that  was  known  for  its  sorrow 3, 

By  all,  both  near  and  far. 

Lay  in  a  charming  valley 

its  rich  and  fair  domain ; 
But  a  curse  seemed  to  hang  around  iU  • 

Worse  than  the  curse  of  Cain. 

For  this  was  a  holy  convent 

Of  monks  in  olden  time ; 
From  God  men  had  dared  to  wrest  it, 

Nor  recked  the  awful  crime. 

The  mild  men  of  God  were  driven 

Houseless  and  homeless  afar : 
And  he  who  rifled  their  cloister. 

Became  the  Lord  of  La  Barrc. 

But  a  curse  came  down  on  his  household, 

That  time  did  not  abate : 
And  ne'er  did  the  mourning  liatchment 

Pass  from  the  castle  gate 

VOL.  III.    4S 


TO*   Cwrs9  of  Sacrile^n 

*rho  Lord  of  La  Barre  fell  iiud<kzi]y 

Dead  in  hb  banquet-hall ; 
And  inadncss  scizt'd  his  first-bora^ 

Bearing  the  fiinand  pall. 

Calamity  sudden  and  fearful^ 

Haunted  tho  sacred  jdaei^, 
Strikinr^  the  lord.s  ami  llicir  children, 

And  blighting  their  hapless  race* 

One  is  thrown  from  his  saddle, 

Dofihing  hia  brains  on  the  ground ; 

One  in  his  bridal  chambir, 
Bead  bj  his  bride  is  found; 

One  is  caught  by  the  mtll-whocl, 
And  cruelly  torn  in  twain  t 

Otjc  13  lost  in  the  forest, 
Ne'er  to  return  again. 

Death-traps  for  wolves,  the  Iterdsmciii 
Set  in  the  wood^  with  care  ; 

The  wulvea  devour  iho  miuter^ 
Caught  in  the  fatal  snare. 

lulled  by  the  foiled  lightninga ; 

Browned  in  the  flowing  Loire  ; 
Crushed  by  eoroe  falling  timbers  5 

Conquered  and  slam  in  war. 

IdiotB  and  still-born  children^ 
Come  us  the  first-born  heirt, 

Those  are  seized  with  madnoM, 
Whom  death  a  few  ycara  spares. 

T!ius  did  they  aU  inherit 

A  cuise  with  the  rich  domain, 
ATho  dared  on  the  holy  convent 
To  lay  their  hands  profane. 

Tlie  autumn  wioda  are  blowing 

Across  the  hike  and  lea, 
As  tlic  youth  of  twenty  summers 

Sings  at  Ills  mother*s  kiieo* 

He  ceascfl,  and  from  him  <suting 

His  Into  upon  the  floor, 
Listened,  aa  sounds  fix>m  the  cottrt-ya:r^ 

Came  through  the  open  door* 

Hearing  Iho  dogs*  loud  barking, 

As  their  keeper  his  bugle  wound; 
^  To-day  I  go  a  hunting,** 

Said  hc^  "  with  hawk  and  hound*** 
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The  mstling  of  dead  leaves  only 

Heard  the  Lady  of  La  Barre, 
And  thought  of  her  lordly  husband 

Drowned  in  the  flomng  Loire. 

The  autumn  winds  were  moaning 
Among  the  yellow  trees, 
**  Stay,  Ernest,"  said  she  sadly, 
**  My  soul  is  ill  at  ease. 

"  Shadows  of  dire  mischances 
Fall  on  my  widowed  heart ; 
I  could  not  live  if  danger 

Thy  life  from  mine  should  part." 

.  **  Fear  not,"  said  he,  while  laughing 
He  kissed  her  sad  fair  face ; 
"  I  hear  the  hounds'  loud  baying 
AD  eager  for  the  chase. 

"  Over  the  hill  by  the  river 
ril  bring  the  quarry  down, 
And  homeward  pluck  the  roies 
To  weave  for  thee  a  crown." 

"  The  rose-crown,  my  child,  will  wither, 
'TIS  but  a  passing  toy ; 
But  thou  art  the  crown  of  thy  mother — 
Her  only  life  and  joy. 

**  Follow  the  hunt  to-morrow — 
With  me,  love,  stay  to-day  ; 
For  dark  and  sad  forebodings 
My  anxious  heart  affiray." 

The  autumn  winds  are  blowing, 

The  dead  leaves  downward  fall, 
The  lawn  and  flowers  covering 

Like  a  funeral  paU. 

But  he  heedeth  not  the  warning, 

And  hies  with  haste  away. 
The  lady  seeks  the  chapel, 

With  heavy  heart,  to  pray. 

**•  May  God  and  his  blessed  Mother 
Spare  me  my  only  one. 
Yet  teach  me  and  strengthen  me  ever 
To  say,  Thy  will  be  done  T 

Well  may  the  lady  tremble. 

Hearing  the  wind  again ; 
The  dead  leaves  are  falling  in  Bhowera 

Like  to  a  summer  rain. 


Ptrico  the  Sad, 

Ha^rk  t  a  aoaod  from  the  emxrt- jard 
BUficbet  die  kid^r's  cheek— 

The  hantniiea  call  not  mntXy 
In  audi  a  fearfbl  shriek  I 

Saj,  •*  Thy  win  be  dooc,''  O  lady  I 
As  thou  e  eo  now  haist  said. 

For  the  lasi  of  thy  race  is  lying 
Stark  in  the  court-yard,  dead* 
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Amnoi  had  fhoftened  the  days^ 
9Mk  vimeT  was  knoddii^  al  the  door 
wHk  i%i  I II  of  ke*  II  was  the  hour 
wImb  Uwfcn  rHuni  to  their  homesy 
and  dw  t«B  osts  a  lasI  eoH  ^aii6e 
upon  the  eaitili  he  m  ahandonhig. 

Petko  came  slowly^  preee&d  hy 
his  ass,  and  IbQowed  by  MdaxD{MX 
who  HTaUed  his  ancieot  fHend  and 
eon^nnion  in  graTitT.  The  latter 
alill  remembered  with  Iionxir  the  ei^ 
try  of  the  Frrach,  though  eix  years 
had  passed  since ;  for  the  flight  of  her 
masters  caused  her  the  wildest  gallop 
»hc  hud  taken  in  her  whole  life^  She 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fa- 
tigue* 

When  they  entered  their  street, 
two  little  children,  brother  and  sister, 
ran  to  meet  Perico,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment they  reached  him,  the  deep  and 
solemn  souod  of  a  bell  called  to  pray- 
er. Perico  f^tood  still  und  uncovered 
his  head.  The  ass  and  tht*  dog,  that 
from  long  habit  knew  the  eomid, 
stopped  alfio,  and  the  little  ones  re- 
mained    immovable.      When      their 


Either  had  concluded  the  piaycr*  ( 
the  myitery  of  tlic  annunciation,  t" 
chtldreQ  drew  near  and  said — 

**  Your  Imud,  father/' 

*•  May  God  nuike  you  got>d  r* 
swered  Perieo,  blesaing  hi 8  childr 

The  boy,  who  was  impatient  to  1 
mooDted  on  the  ass,  asked  hts  fatiil 
why  people  mu^t  be  stiD  when 
bell  rung  for  prayer. 

**  Don  t  you    remember,"  said 
sister    Angela,   "  what  Aunt    EWi 
tells  OS,  that  when  it  strikes  this  1 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  \*irgjn,  \ 
guardian  angels  sbind  stilly  and  if  ^ 
goon  then, we  shall  be  alone — willi 
them  ?*♦ 

"  That  is  true,  sister,"  answered  ( 
hoy,  giving,  with  all  his  little  migliti 
blow  to  the  ass  upon  which  his  f 
had  placed  him,  a  blow  of  whidv  i 
tunately,  the  patient  creatixrc  took  i 
the  least  notice. 

Six  years  had  passed  smeo  thf 
occurrence  of  the  sorrowful  evenls  Wf 
have  related.  To  make  thu  renos* 
brancc  of  them  still  morw  sorrowiid. 
the  unhappy  Manda,  who  witsemd 
fix)m  her  hidiug-placc  the  inHult  1 
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,  the  terrible  vengeance  taken 
r  brother,  and  the  flight  of  the 
had  gone  mad. 

tidings  of  Ventura  had  ever 
received,  and  all  believed  that 
13  dead.  Notwithstanding,  in 
tenderness  for  Eh-ira  and  their 
jhip  for  Pedro,  the  others  spoke 
n  in  the  words  of  a  hope  which 
t  exist  in  their  own  hearts, 
le,  the  great  dissolvent,  in  which 
aid  griefs  alike  are  lost — as  in 

disappear  both  the  sugar  and 
It — had  made  these  memories,  if 
js  bitter,  at  least  more  endurable. 
Tom  Pedro's  lips,  instead  of  his 

songs  and  habitual  jokes,  was 
leard,  "  My  poor  son !  my  poor 
terr 

ira,  alone,  was  excepted  from 
fluence  of  time.     She  was  wast- 

silence,  like  those  light  clouds 
sky,  which,  instead  of  falling  to 
xth  in  noisy  torrents,  rise  softly 
adually  until  they  are  lost  from 

She  never  complained,  nor  did 
une  of  Ventura,  of  him  upon 

she  had  looked  as  the  compan- 
e  church  would  give  her,  pass 
•s. 

worm  is  gnawing  at  her  heart," 
una  to  her  son ;  "  the  rest  do  not 
but  it  is  not  hidden  from  me." 
it,  mother,'  he  answered, "  where 
1  sec  it?     She  complains  per- 

),  my  son,  no :  but,  Perico,  a 
•  hears  the  voice  of  the  dumb 
;er/'   replied  Anna   with    sad- 

,  and  Perico  were  happy,  be- 
Perico,  with  his  loving  heart, 
eet  temper,  and  his  conciliatory 
ter,  made  the  happiness  of  both, 
r  after  their  marriage,  Rita  had 
birth  to  twins.  On  that  occa- 
he  was  at  death's  door,  and 
ler  life  to  the  tender  care  of 
sband  and  his  family.  She  re- 
i  for  a  long  time  feeble  and 
but  at  the  moment  in  which  we 
p  the  thread  of  our  story,  she 
itirely  restored,  and  the  roses 
th  and  health  bloomed  more 


brightly  than  ever  upon  her  counte- 
nance. 

When  they  were  reunited  that  even- 
ing, Maria  exclaimed :  "•  Blessed  moth- 
er, what  a  fearful  storm  we  had  last 
night !  I  was  so  frightened  that  my 
very  bed  shook  with  me  !  I  recalled 
all  my  sins  and  confessed  them  to 
God.  I  prayed  so  much  that  I  think 
I  must  have  awakened  all  the  saints : 
and  I  prayed  loud,  for  I  have  always 
heard  say  that  the  lightning  loses  its 
power  from  where  the  voice  of  pray- 
ing reaches.  To  the  Moors !  To  the 
Moors !  I  said  to  the  tempest,  go  to 
the  Moors,  that  they  may  be  converted 
and  tremble  at  the  wrath  of  God  I 
Not  until  day-break,  when  I  saw  the 
rainbow,  was  I  consoled :  for  it  is  the 
sign  God  gives  to  man  that  he  will 
not  punish  the  world  with  another 
flood.  Why  do  men  not  fear  when 
they  see  these  warnings  of  God !" 

"And  why  would  you  have  them 
tremble,  mother,  for  a  thing  which  is 
natural,"  said  Rita. 

"  Natural !"  retorted  Maria.  "  Per- 
haps you  will  also  tell  me  that  pesti- 
lence and  war  are  natural!  Do  you 
know  what  the  lightning  is?  For  I 
heard  a  farmer  say  that  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  air  set  on  fire  by  the 
wrath  of  God.  And  where  does  not 
the  air  enter  ?  And  where  is  the  place 
the  wrath  of  Grod  does  not  reach? 
And  the  thunder — the  thunder,  said  a 
certain  preacher,'is  the  voice  of  Gk)d 
in  his  magnificence ;  and  that  Grod  is 
to  be  feared  above  all  when  it  thun- 
ders.'* 

"  The  rain  has  been  welcome.  Mam- 
ma Maria,  for  the  ground  is  thirsty,'* 
said  Perico. 

"  The  ground  is  always  thirsty,"  ob- 
served Rita,  "  as  thirsty  as  a  boL" 

"  Father,"  said  Angela,  "  hear  what 
I  sung  to-day  when  I  saw  the  pewets 
running  to  the  pools,"  and  the  little 
girl  began  to  sing : 


'  Open  your  windows,  God  of  ChrUtUiu ! 
Lei  the  ndn  come  down, 
See  the  BIe«sed  Virgin  comes  riding 
From  the  inn  of  the  little  town ; 
Riding  a  horse  of  snowy  wliiteneaft 
Over  the  fields  so  brovn. 
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Mghl'-n?  all  Wif  fu Ma  nJtl,  tt-i-  Lrl-htm;'* 

Of  the  ^'l"ry  wliu-M  ■.him-!*  :ipiuiii|. 

nji->-iii^  111'-  iMliJt.  i»i"  f.'-l'ix  "f  III"  kiiij  : 

Ki.'ig  (n>iii  tli<-  l.'ic.'  church,  k>t  all  the  U  U.h  ring  !" 

Aii^rl,  not  wishing  to  lut  his  distun 
wiio  was  \\\v  l)ri;;htiir  of  tliiJ  two,  gain 
t!io  palm — inslaiilly  said :  "  -:\jid  I, 
liiliier,  Sling : 

'  iLilii.  my  (iml, 
1  u->L  ll  front  my  h<arl. 
n.i\i-  I'iiy  I'll  iiif. 
liir  I  iim  littli*,  ami  I  uijk  \ }T  hrcHil.*  *' 

*•  Knon;rlu  onougli,"  cried  Rita, "  you 
aro  xxA  noi.sy  a:»  two  <*iradas,  antl  nunv 
lircsonx*  than  fro;;.''.'' 

"  May  \Vi^  ]>lay  a  jraun',  mot  Ik*  r  ?" 
&:iid  tho  ))()V. 

"  Play  witii  thr  y:\C^  tail,"  n'-pomi- 
cd  llita. 

"  Mamma  .Maria/*  saiil  tlur  jrirl.  "  I 
will  ^«ay  lli«'  calirliism  to  you,  if  you  will 
l(3ll  u^  a  story.  Now  hear  mi;:  'Tlu^ 
cnomirs  of  tin*  soul  iww  thrro,  llii? 
dovil,  tljf  world,  anil  tlif  ll<*sh/  '* 

"  I  lilvf  til  at  riH'iny,"  i-aid  llir  lM)y. 

"  lliisli,  littli'  <;no;  it  don't  nuran  tin; 
fl.vsh  ill  tin-  sti'W." 

"  AViiat  tln-n?"  a.-kod  tln^  l)oy. 

'•  Loarn  tlur  wonl-*  now,'*  an^won^d 
\\\A  gnmdmoiIuM',  *'and  wlum  you  know 
in')ri',  npl>ly  wliat  you  have  Icarnrd. 
VoY  \\u'.  pit'scMit,  I  will  ti'll  you  that 
your  flrsh,  that  is  to  say,  your  appo- 
tilo,  tt'inpts  you  to  Im*  so  glultonoiis, 
and  iliat  Ldiilloiiy  U  a  mortal  sin."' 

"  Th«-y  aro  sivcn,*'  ^^aid  lluj  girl 
ipjicilvly,  ami  rccitnl  thom. 

**  I,  Mamma  Maria,'  said  Angol, 
"know  tin'  TlinM-  Persons,  tlui  Faihor 
who  i-^  (J«):l.lli('  Sou  who  is(iod.and  tlio 
Holy  (lln-t.  who  i-i  a  dovr.*' 

**  How  siuj)id  you  aro  I"  t'xclaimod 
lii.s  mother. 

**  DauL'liJrr,"  nnnarki^l  Maria,  "  no 
Olio  is  l)oru  in>tru('tiMl.  Chihl,"  sho 
I'oiiiImiiMK  "tlhi  I>ov«  is  a  symU)),  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  (J<>;1,  tho  same  as  tho 
KatlnTaud  the  Son." 

ICaeh  rliild  pulling  at  its  grand- 
niotlior  as  it  spoke  : 

**  I  know  tho  commandments  of 
Go<l,'*  Ha  id  one. 

'•And  I,  those  of  the  church,"  said 
the  other. 

'^  I  the  Gacraments*'* 


'•And  I  the  gifU  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

"I— •' 

'•  Enough,  and  too  much,"  exclaimed 
Rita ;  *'  you  arc  going  to  say  the  whole 
catechism ;  or  i>erhaps  this  is  an  iDtaal 
tchool  \     What  a  plcaz^ant  diversion !' 

**  Is  it  possihle,"  said  Maria,  gritjveil, 
for  she  had  Ixm'u  in  bcr  glory  listening 
to  tho  children,  ^'is  it  pf3S:>ible,  Riu, 
that  you  do  not  love  to  hear  the  word 
of  Ciod,  and  that  it  duos  not  delight 
you  in  the  mouths  of  your  children? 
I  n-mi'mber  ho».v  I  cried  for  joy.  the 
first  time  vou  said  the  whole  of  Ojf 
Father;*  " 

**  That  is  so,"  paid  Rita :  •*  yra  aw 
capable  of  crying  at  a  fandango.'* 

The  i)oor  mother  did  not  answer; 
but,  turning  to  the  children,  said  z'*  I 
um  so  phjasod  with  ^-ou  because  you 
know  the  catechism  so  well,  that  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  prettiest  story  I 
know.' 

The  childn^n  seated  thewisolves  or. 
a  low  bench  in  fixHit  of  their  granJ- 
mother,  who  begau  hor  story  thus: 

"  When  the  angel  warned  the  holj 
patriarch  Jcxseph  to  flee  into  Eg}pL 
the  saint  got  his  little  ass  and  set  tb*' 
m  )th(  r  a  lid  child  \i\)oi\  it.  Then  tlicy 
started  on  their  jounioy  through  woob 
and  briery  lields.  Once,  when  thej 
were  in  the  thickest  part  of  a  forest? 
the  lady  was  afraid  becauso  the  waT 
was  so  dark  and  lonesome.  By  and 
by  th^y  came  to  a  cave.  Out  of  it  ran 
a  band  of  robbers  and  suiTounded  the 
holy  family.  When  the  mother  and 
child  weix^  g«"»g  to  get  down  firom  the 
ass,  the  captain  of  the  band,  wbo*c 
name  was  Demas,  looked  at  the  child; 
a.-  he  hnike^l,  his  heart  suioto  him,  and 
he  turned  to  his  companions  and  said: 
'  Whoever  touches  us  much  as  a 
thread  of  this  lady's  garment  will  have 
me  to  do  witii,'  and  then  he  said  to  the 
holy  pair :  '  The  night  is  coming  on 
stormy ;  follow  me,  and  I  will  shcllifr 
you.'  They  went  with  tho  robber, 
and  ho  gave  tliem  to  eat  and  drinl^ 
and  the  holy  pair  accepted  what  be 
offered  tliem,  for  God  himself  receives 
tho  worship  of  all  the  bad  aa  weO  u 
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ood.  And  for  this  reason,  chil- 
never  cease  to  pray,  even  though 
shoald  be  in  mortal  sin ;  for  this 
r,  when  at  last  he  was  taken  and 
mned  to  die,  found  repentance 
lardon  on  the  cross  itself,  which 
d  him  for  expiation,  as  it  served 
iord  for  sacrifice.  He  was  con- 
1  and  was  the  '6i*st  of  all  to  en* 
to  glory,  as  Christ  promised  him 
he  was  dying  for  hjm.**  Mean- 
the  wind  howled  without  in  pro- 
d  gus  ta .  The  doors  shook,  moved 
invisible  hand.  The  old  orange- 
ourmured  in  the  court,  as  if  rc- 
^ratuig  with  the  wind  for  disturb- 
8  calm. 

risten,**  said  Perico,  "the  very 
s  will  be  swept  from  the  ground.*' 
kud  how  it  rains !"  added  Pedro. 
!  clouds  are  torn  to  bits.  The 
ia  going  to  overflow  the  flelda." 
)id  you  see  how  the  clouds  ran 
iftemoon?'  said  Angela  to  her 
er.     "I'hey   looked    like    grcy- 

'es,''   answered  the    boy,   "and 

5  were  they  going  T* 

o  the  sea  for  water." 

)  tlicre  BO  much  water  in  the 

'es  indeed,  and  more  than  there 
Uncle  Pedro's  pond." 
he  voice  of  the  wind  si^ems  to 
ke  the  voice  of  tlie  evil  spirit, 
omcs  leading  fear  by  the  hand," 
liaria. 

ou  are  always  frightened, 
ar,**  remarked  Rita.  *«I  don't 
when  your  spi  rit  will  rest.  Look 
lazy-bones,'*  she  proceeded,  giv- 
push  to  the  boy  who  had  re- 
i  against  her, "  lean  upon  what 
ave  eaten.** 

e  child,  being  half  asleep,  lost  his 
!e.  Elvira  gave  a  cry,  and  Per- 
»riiiging  forward,  caught  him  in 
ms.  Anna  dropped  her  distaff, 
ok  it  op  again  without  a  word. 
■  you  ever  lose  your  son,"  said 
>,  indignant,  •*  you  will  not  weep 
m  as  I  do  for  mine-  You  have 
dvantage  over  me.'* 
he  is  fio  quick,  so  hasty,**  said 


Maria,  always  ready  to  excuse  and 
slow  to  blame,  "  that  she  keeps  me  in 
hot  water,** 

"  So,  then,  Mamma  Maria,*'  Perico 
hastened  to  say,  "you  are  afraid  of 
everything — ^and  witches  ?** 

"No;  oh!  no,  my  son  I  The  church 
forbids  the  belief  in  witches  and  en- 
chanters. I  fear  those  things  which 
God  permits  to  punish  men,  and,  above 
all,  when  they  are  supernatural." 

"  Are  there  any  such  things  ?  Have 
you  seen  any  ?"  asked  Rita. 

"If  there  are  any?  And  do  you 
doubt  that  there  arc  extraordinary 
things  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  One  of  them  ia  the 
day  you  do  not  preach  me  a  sermon. 
But  the  supernatural  I  don't  believe 
in.     I  am  like  Saint  Thomas." 

"  And  you  glory  in  it !  It  is  a  won- 
der you  do  not  say  also  that  you  arc 
like  Saint  Peter  in  that  in  which  ho 
failed!" 

"  But,  madam,  have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  or  is  it  only  because 
you  can  swallow  everything,  like  a 
shark  ?" 

"  It  is  the  same,  to  all  intents,  as  if 
I  had  seen  it" 

"Aunt,  what  was  it?"  asked  El- 
vira. 

"My  child,"  said  the  good  old 
woman,  turning  toward  her  nioee,  "in 
the  first  place,  that  which  happened  to 
the  Countess  of  Villaoran.  Her  lady- 
ship herself  told  it  to  me  when  wc 
were  superintending  her  estate  of 
Quintos.  This  lady  had  the  pious  cus- 
tom of  having  a  mass  said  for  con- 
demned criminals  at  the  very  hour 
thoy  were  being  executed.  When  the 
infamous  Yillico  was  in  those  parts, 
committing  so  much  iniquity,  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  say  that  if  he  should 
bo  taken,  she  would  not  send  to  have 
a  mass  said  for  him,  as  she  had  for 
othera.  And  when  he  was  executed, 
she  kept  her  word. 

"Not  long  after,  one  night  when 
she  was  sleeping  quietly,  she  was 
awakened  by  a  pitiful  voice  near  the 
head  of  her  bed,  calling  her  by  luniie. 
Siie  Bat  up  in  bed  terrified,  but  m*' 
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iiothing,  Ihoiigli  the  lamp  wag  burning 
on  the  table.  Presently  she  heard  the 
^arnc  voice,  even  more  pitiful  than  at 
first,  culling  hc^r  from  the  yard,  and 
before  she  had  fairly  re-.-overed  from 
lier  surprise,  she  hoai^d  it  a  third  time, 
and  from  a  great  distatiee,  calling  her 
name.  She  cried  out  go  loudly  that 
dio^e  who  wci-e  in  tho  house  raa  to 
her  room,  and  found  her  jiale  and  ter- 
rified. But  no  one  else  had  heard  the 
voice. 

**  On  the  follow  in j;  day,  hardly  were 
the  candles  lighted  in  the  churches 
when  a  mass  was  being  offered  for  the 
poor  felon,  and  the  countess,  on  her 
knees  before  the  altar  was  praying  with 
fervor  and  penitence,  for  the  clemency 
of  God,  which  is  not  like  that  of  men, 
excludes  none.  And  now  Rita,  wliat 
do  you  think  ?"* 

**  I  think  she  dreamed  it," 

**  Goodness,  goodness  1  what  incre- 
dulity "  said  Lincle  Pedro.  ^*  Rita 
will  bo  like  that  Tucero,  who,  the 
preachers  say,  separated  from  the 
church." 

**  Ave  Maria!  Do  not  say  that, 
Pedro,"  exclaimed  Alaria,  **  even  in 
exaggeration  1  Mercy  1  you  may  well 
my,  what  pervcrseness,  for  she  talks 
AQ  just  to  be  contrary-*'* 

A  Doise  in  the  direction  of  the  door 
which  opened  into  the  back-yard, 
caused  Maria's  lips  to  close  suddenly- 

*•  What  is  that  ?"  she  said. 

"  Nothing,  Mamma  Maria,**  an- 
swered Perieo,  lau;j;hing  ;  *^  what 
would  it  be?  The  wind  which  goes 
about  to-night  moving  everything." 

'*  Mother,"  said  Angekv,  **  hold  mc 
,  in  your  hip,  as  father  does  Angel,  for 
I  am  afraiJ." 

"  This  is  too  much,'*  ♦?xcla'med  Rita, 
who  was  in  bad  humor.  **  Go  along 
and  ni  on  the  lap  of  earth,  and  don't 
come  back  till  you  bring  gr^indchil* 
dren," 

"  r  should  like  to  know,"'  said  Pcdi\>, 
**  if  those  who  laugh  at  that  which 
others  fear  have  never  felt  dread." 

**  Perieo !  Perieo  !*'  cried  ^Vlaria,  in 
terror.  **  there  iV  a  noise  in  the  yard." 

**  Mamma  Maria,  you  are  excited 


and  frightened.     Don*!  yoti  hear  ttmi 
it  is  the  water  in  the  gutter  ?" 

"  I,  for  my  part,"  said   Pedro,  i^ 
low  voice,  as  if  t4)  himself,  *•  ever  i 
there  was   a   stain  of    blood   in 
honse^ — " 

*' Pedro!  Pedro  !  are  we  alwfiy*  t* 
go  back  to  that  ?     Why  will  yo 
yourself  wretched  ?     Of  what  i< 
to  return  to  iJie  past,  for  which  thcrr 
is  no  remedy  ?"  said  Anna. 

"  The  truth  is,  Anna,  what  I  puflir 
at  limes  overwhelms  me,  And  I  mu»t 
give  it  vcnU     Often  at  night,  when  I 
am  alone  in  my  house,  it  falls  ujkjw  mi% 
Anna*  Ixdieve  me,  many  a  night,  fv\m\ 
all  is  still  and  sleep  dies  from  m^  I 
see  him ;  yes,  I  sec  him^ — the  gn^nadi^r 
my  eon  slew,     I  see  him  just  as  I  saw 
him  alive,  in  his  grey  cjipote  and  fur 
cap,  rise  out  of  the  well  and  con 
the  i-oom  where  he  was  killed,  i 
for  the  stains  of  his  own  blo<Kl.     1 
him  txi^foro  my  cycsy  tall,  motJiUiu  - 
terrible.'* 

At  this  moment  the  door  open«*d, 
and  a  figure,  tall,  moliouleii?,  t- 
with  a  grey  cajH>te  and  a  grtinud:- 
cap  stood  ufK>n  the  threes  hold. 

All  remained  for  an  iustont  coo- 
founrled  and  fixed  in  their  places* 

**  God  protect  us  I**  exclaimed  Mari* 
Ang«?l  clung  to  his  father^  bre«^ 
Angela  to  the  skirts  of  her  gnad- 
mother. 

**  Ventura  f*  murmured  Elvira,  »* 
her  eyes  closed  and  her  head  fcH 
upon  her  mother's  bo^om* 

The  woman  for  whom  there  badUea 
no  forgetfulnc-ss,  had  recognised  bioi. 

Pedro  roH©  impetuansljaod  wooU 
have  fallen,  rho  poor  old  man  ooi  bat- 
ing strength  to  sustain  himselTi  lai 
Ventura,  who  had  thrown  off  lus  €af> 
and  cjipote,  sprung  forward  and  caii|^ 
him  in  his  arms.  The  scene  wllkii 
followed,  a  Bccno  of  confiulon,  of 
broken  words,  of  exclamations  of  iu^ 
prise  and  delight,  of  tenrs  and  ler? sal 
thanks  to  heaven,  is  more  caaltj  taoh 
pn^hended  than  ilcscribed. 

When  Ventura  harl  freed  kifnaeU 
from  tlie  embrace  of  his  father^  mh> 
was  long  in  undoing  hU  arnu  Cron 
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of  the  son  whom  he  could 
ersuado  himself  ho  held  in 
fixed  hi3  eyes  upon  Elvira, 
(till  supported  by  her  mother, 
to  her  nostrils  a  handkerchief 

vinegar.      But  she  Avaa  no 

0  Elvira  he  had  lefl  at  hii) 
:.  Pale,  attenuated,  changed, 
.red  as  if  bidding  farewell  to 
niura's  brilliant  eyes  became 
lud  saddened  with  an  expres- 
leep  feeling,  and,  with  the 
cerity  of  a  countryman,  he 
r: 

you  been  sick,  Elvira?  You 
>k  like  yourself/' 
she  will  be  better,"  exclaimed 

1  whom  joy  had  awakened 
the  old  festive  teasing  hu- 

four  absence,  Ventura,  and 
ig  from  you,  nothing  less,  has 
er  to  this.     Why,  in  heaven's 

you  not  send  us  a  letter,  to 
icrc  you  were  ?" 
,  our  sergeant  wrote  at  least 
',"  replied  Ventura,  "  and  he- 
ave been  in  France,  I  have 
prisoner.  All  that  is  long 
But  how  well  you  look, 
laid,  regarding  the  latter,  who, 
[noment  he  entered,  had  not 
eyes  i'rom  tho  gallant  youtli, 
moustaclie,  the  uniform,  and 
iry  bearing  became  so  welL 
cl  but  you  have  become  a 
in  I  The  good  care  Perico 
ou — and  you  Perico,  always 

Are  these  your  childn;n  ? 
Isomo  they  are  I     Grod  bless 
lley  I  come  here,  I  am  not  a 
in  nor  a  bluebeard." 
^  sat  down  to   caress   the 

Maria,  coming  behmd  him 
aicnt,  caught  his  head  in  her 
I  covered  his  fiicxs  with  tears 
—Ventura  in  the  mean  while 
BCaria,  how  much  you  have 
*  xnel  I  suppoBO  you  have 
uidred  novcnas,  and  more 
'— nd  promisea." 
r  Miy  ftod  to-morrow  I  shall 
^  ~  pto  ba?e  said  iu  Saint 
^AnbgiTiDg  mass 


^*Aunt  Anna  is  the  one  who  has 
nothing  to  say,"  observed  Ventura. 
<<  Are  you  not  gkd  to  see  me,  ma- 
damr 

**  Yes  my  son,  yes ;  I  was  minding 
my  Elvira.  God  knows,"  she  con- 
tinued, observing  the  pallid  counten- 
ance of  her  child,  "  how  glad  I  am  of 
your  return,  and  what  thanks  I  give 
him  for  it,  if  it  is  for  the  best." 

**  And  why  not,"  exclaimed  Pedro, 
"  for  the  best  ?  for  all  except  my  kids 
and  your  fowls,  which  are  going  to  give 
up  the  ghost  within  a  month,  the  timo 
it  will  take  to  publish  the  bans." 

**  Don't  be  so  hasty,"  answered  Anna, 
smiling,  *^  a  wedding,  neighbor,  is  not  a 
fritter  to  be  turned,  tossed,  and  fried  in  a 
moment." 

"  Well,  *  every  owl  to  his  own  olive,' " 
said  Pedro  after  a  while.  ^  Good  peo- 
ple, there  is  a  wicket  in  the  street  that 
is  tired  of  being  solitary." 

"  To-night,  Uncle  Pedro,"  said  Rita, 
laughing,  "  the  horrors  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well  with  the  French- 
man, never  to  return." 

"Amen,  amen.  I  hope  so,"  re- 
sponded the  good  old  man. 


CIIAPTER   IX. 

The  next  evening,  Ventura  brought 
with  him  to  their  reunion  a  small  block 
water-dog,  called  Tambor.  Never  be- 
fore ■  had  a  strange  dog  been  permitted 
at  one  of  those  meetings,  so  that  he 
had  hardly  entered,  wagging  his  tail, 
well  washed,  well  combed,  and  with  all 
the  confidence  of  an  exquisite,  when 
Melampo,  who  held  these  graces  to  bo 
of  very  little  consequence,  and  an  idler 
in  lowest  estimation,  flew  at  him  with 
might  and  main,  and  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  paw  flattened  the  creature; 
but  without  the  remotest  ambition  to 
affect  in  this  action,  either  the  attitude 
or  the  air  of  the  lion  of  Waterloo. 

"In  the  first  phice,"  said  Perico, 
"  will  you  tell  me,  Ventura,  how  you 
managed  to  ap])car  here  yesterday,  as 
if  you  had  leaked  through  the  root*, 


without  any  one's  openbg  ibe  door  to 
you  r 

**  Well,  it  ia  difiacuh  to  ^ess,"  an- 
swereJ  Vctitunu  **  When  I  arrived  I 
went  to  *ht3  house,  and  A^inly  Curra, 
to  whom  my  falher  gives  a  home  for 
taking  care  of  him,  opened  the  door, 
and  to  get  h^re  sooner,  and  tnko  you 
all  hy  8uqmi?e,  I  jumped  over  the  wull 
of  the  yard,  ad  I  used  to  when  I  was 
a  boy/' 

'*  I  was  sure  last  nijj^bt/*  obserred 
Maria,  '*that  I  heard  the  door  of  Uie 
enclosarc,  and  some  one  walking  in  the 
yard-" 

*'  Now/'  said  Perico,  **  tell  na  what 
has  happened  to  you.  Ilavo  you 
been  woundeJ  ?" 

•*  He  lias  been  wonndcd,"  cried  Un- 
cle Pedro,  "  Look  at  bia  brciist,  and 
you  will  see  a  hole,  whicli  is  the  scar 
left  by  a  ball  that  he  rect^ived  there, 
and  that  dltl  not  lay  hiin  dead,  thanks 
to  this  butt  oil  which  deadened  ils  force* 
See  how  it  is  flattened  and  hoUowcd 
out  like  the  pan  of  a  fire-lock*  Look 
at  his  arm  ;  l<x>k  at  the  wound — '* 

**And  what  matter,  father,"  inter- 
rupted Ventura,'*  since  they  are  cured 
now  ?" 

**  Wheji  I  ran,"  he  continued, "  I  took 
my  course  down  river,  rt»ached  SanLV 
car,  and  embalmed  for  Cadiz.  There 
I  unlisted  in  the  rcj^iment  of  ^larda 
commanded  by  the  Duke  del  Intant;i- 
do,  I  elmrk  up  a  friendship  witJi  a 
young  man  of  noble  family,  who  was 
aerring  as  a  private,  and  we  loved 
each  other  like  brothers.  We  soon 
embarked  for  Tarifa,  for  the  parposc 
of  approaching  the  French  in  the  rear, 
while  the  English  attacked  them  in 
front.  The  result  was  the  battle  of 
Barrosa,  fmra  which  Uio  French  fled 
to  Jerez,  and  we  took  possession  of 
their  camp, 

*•  In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  I  said  to 
my  friend,  *  Come,  let  iia  take  fnitn  that 
Frenchman  the  eagle  be  carries  so 
proutlly,  it  13  eontiuually  %*exing  my 
evea,  come  ;'  and  without  recommend- 
ing ourselves  to  God,  we  threw  our- 
^vcs  upon  the  bearer,  killed  him, 
Olid  took   the  ugly  bitxl ;   but  aa  we 


turned  we  found  ourselves  t 

by  Frenchmen,  friends  of  \ 

*■  Comi-ade^,*  said  we, '  it's  af  no  use  j  in 

for  the  bird,  he  is  e^tred  and  eball  iMt 

go  out  even  i^'  Pepe  BoteUas  •  or  N»- 

poleon   himi^elf,  the  big  thic^f,  fthoald 

come  tor  him.' 

*'  We  set  it  up  agttinst  a  wild  olhrt, 
and  placed  ourselves  befons  H,  and  now, 
we  said,  Come  and  pet  him^iyftd  Uwy 
came,  for  thoi^o  demons,  the  worvtt  tk 
cause  the  more  im{jetuoQB  they  an. 
They  killed  my  poor  frieud.  and  bad 
nearly  killed  me,  for  they  wero  maoT. 
What  I  felt  at  tho  thought  of  lc»«iii2 
the  bird  I  but  it  was  the  will  of  hea- 
ven that  it  should  never  sing  the  mam' 
hriitf  in  French,  for  our  men  caot 
and  drove  them  back.  Tliey  e^iodool^ 
ed  me  with  my  trophy  bcAire  Ifet 
coloneh  who  said  that  I  hud  beba?«d 
welU  and  should  receive  the  ctwisid 
San  Fernando,  for  having capcm^  cEe 
eagle*  'I  did  not  capture  ilt  nf 
colonel,'  I  answered,*  it  was  my  ftieud. 
the  yount?  noble,  who  is  killed.  And  I 
tainted.  When  camo  to,  I  found  mytrlf 
in  the  husplLal  and  without  th 
crosa**' 

*^  That  was  your  own  faalt^**  iftid 
Rita,     ••Why  did   you   tell  thi> 
oncl  it  was  not  you  ?  ' 

Ventura   looked   at   her   as   if 
could  not  Gomprchend  wliat  sb^  wi 
saying* 

•*  You  did  your  duty,'*  said  Fe 

A  tear  ran  down  Elvira'*  cheek. 

**  I  was  Imrdly  cjDn%^alc«<^ot  nh 
we  embarked  tbr  Hueh-a,  and  X  fw 
myself  in  the  battle  of  Albnert ' 
uf^ainst  the  division  of  Marshal  Soalt» 
I  W71S  Boon  after  taken  prLsonrr; 
made  my  rscape,  and  joined  the  aTOT 
of  Granada,  commanded  by  the  Dukt 
del  Par}'nc,  in  which  1  remaned*  pw* 
suing  the  enemy  beyond  tho  Pyri*a«i» 
Tficn  I  returned  to  Madrid^  whew  1 
have  been  waiting  until  nowr  Air  mf 
dismissal.'' 

^  Goodness  1  Vendtrat"  said  Uam 

*  ivpe  Bnt«n%s,  nntuci  Jot }  Jt>t<fiii  rtitttrtti  «« 

MO  Atltin!  hif  the  pe<j]il«,  li«eifrai!«^  ib«j  MLt*  it  *>^ 
.  a  hufuotQu  fldUitry 
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mtf  **jroii  have  beuii  Tur- 

!  alorka  fly  !** 

answered  Ventura,  "but 

,  and   he  indtetl*  he  had 
jfeneral  La  Ronuiiui,  far  m 

here  the  ground  is  c-ovcr- 

nr  so  deep  that  jnsople  are 

iiried  cider  it." 
Saatissimu  r*  said  IMarla, 

jy  are   good   people,  thej 

y  knive«," 

lless     thera  T*     exclaimed 

land  th*?re  id  no  oil,  and 
jck  bixjad." 

i€outili7  for  me/'  observed 

I  iuu5t  always  t?at  the 

f  I  cat  nothing  else/' 

ind    of   gazpachos*^     can 

ith  bUvL-k  bread,  and  witli- 

iked  ilaria,  quite  horrifii'd. 

not  eat  gazpacho,"  re- 

(hat  do  they  eat?'* 

potatoes  and  inilk,^'  he 

pod  may  it  do  thcin^  and 
6toraat:hs.' 

Bt  is,  Aunt  Maria,  that  in 
there  are  neither  monks 

G  you  telliBg  me,  my  son  ?*' 
t>u  hear.  There  aixi  very 
and  those  look  like  lios- 
have  been  plundered,  tor 
thout  ehapeb,  without  al- 
ima^GSy  and  without  the 
Ramenl-" 

mercy  r*  exclaimed  all, 
Iria,  who  remain ud  ui*  if 
iloue  with  surprise.  But 
poesing  her  hands,  she  ex- 
th  satisfied  fervor, 
eunshme  I  Ah  my  white 
f  church!  My  blessed 
iiy  countrj',  my  faith,  and 

his  sacrament  I  Happy  a 
les,  I,  who  have  been  bom, 
b  divine  mercy,  fehall  die 
mk  God,  my  soD)  that  you 


Dl>U   made  of   brcAd^  oil,  onlon«, 
Ml   n>U'i"?V'P^r  mixed   toj^eUtcr    iui 


did  not  go  to  that  countjy,  a  land  of 
heretics  !     How  dreadful !' 

"  And  is  heresy  catching,  mother, 
like  the  itch  ?  '  asked  Rita   ironically, 

**I  do  not  say  that,  QuA  forbid,'* 
answered  the  good  Maria  ;  *'  but — ' 

*'  Everything  is  eatcliing,  except 
beauty,'*  said  Pedro,  **  and  one  is  bet- 
ter off  in  bis  own  eoontry,  I  will  bet 
my  hands  that  thofie  who  have  been 
tliere^  will  bring  us  nothing  good," 

*"  Wliafc  do  not  the  poor  goldiers 
have  to  pass  through  V  sighed  Elvira. 

**Thut  must  be  the  renson  why  I 
have  always  been  bo  fond  of  them," 
addetl  Maria,  '*  That,  and  l>ecause 
they  defend  the  faith  of  Christ,  And 
therefore,  I  am  abo  y^ry  devoted  to 
Ban  Fernando,  tliat  pioua  and  valiant 
leader,  I  have  liim  framed  in  my 
parlor,  and  around  him  on  the  wall^  I 
have  stuck  little  paper  soldiers,  ihtnk- 
ing  it  would  be  pleasing  to  the  saint, 
who  all  his  life  saw  bims^elf  surrounded 
by  soldiers.  When  Rita  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  I  went  to  Sevilb, 
and  she  gave  me  a  shilling  to  buy  licr 
a  little  comb,  I  passed  by  tho  shop 
of  an  old  man  who  had  a  lot  of  little 
paper  ©oldiera  exposed  for  sale* 
What  a  guard  for  my  saint,  I  thought ; 
but  ray  quarters  were  all  spent.  1 
had  nothuig  letl  but  Rita's  shilling. 
The  price  of  the  set  was  a  shilling. 
Go  along  I  said  I  to  myself,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  Rita  should  do  without  the 
bauble  than  my  saint  wilhouL  hid 
guard ;  and  I  bought  them.  I  told 
Rita,  and  it  was  the  truth,  that  my 
money  did  not  bold  out.  The  next 
day  when  I  was  taking  theiu  out  to 
stick  them  up  around  the  picture  of  thcT 
king,  Rita  canie  into  the  room.  *  So 
then,'  she  said,  *you  had  money 
enough  to  buy  tlicsc  dirty  soldiers,  and 
not  enough  for  my  little  comb,^  and 
ft  he  snatched  them  from  my  hands  to 
throw  them  out  of  the  window, 
*  Child,*  I  screamed,  *  you  are  throw- 
ing my  heart  into  the  street  with  the 
soldiers  1'  And  seeing  that  she  paid 
me  no  attention,  I  caught  up  the 
broom  and  beat  her.  The  only  time 
1  ever  beat  her  in  my  life.*' 
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**It  would  hare  bof*n  better  for 
you,''  eaid  Pedro,  **if  youliad  letl  the 
marks  of  your  fingers  upon  her  some- 
times/' 

**  Who  can  please  yoti»  Uncle  Pe- 
dro?'* Buid  RiU,  **My  mother  en'od 
in  not  chajstising  her  cbihlj  and  I  err 
in  not  spoiling  mine,'' 

**  Daughter  !"'  reidied  Petlro,  "nei- 
ther lleil  till  tliej  run  away,  nor 
WLoa  !  till  ibey  stop  short," 

**  But   since    you   like   soldiers    bo 

Bch,  mother,"  proceeded  Rita, 
"  why  did  you  take  such  trouble  to 
prevent  my  cousin  Miguel  from  be- 
comtag  one  ?" 

"I  Jove  soldiers  because  they  euf- 
for  and  pass  through  so  much,  and  for 
the  ^ame  reason,  1  wished  to  sare  my 
nephpw." 

**  How  I  laughed  then  I*'  eonliniied 
Hita,  direcluig  her  conversation  fo 
Ventura,  "  Her  gnice  burned  lights 
to  all  the  saints  while  the  lots  were 
being  drawn.  As  she  hud  not  candle- 
sticks, she  stuck  empty  s^hella  to  the 
wall3  wiih  ccuK'nt ;  put  wicks  in  them; 
filled  tlitm  with  oil,  and  b^gan  to 
pray.  While  ehe  wua  pm^'ing^  in 
came  Migut^rs  mother*  and  tuid  her 
that  he  had  been  dniflcd.  My  mother, 
on  bearing  that,  put  out  the  hghts,  oa 
if  to  gay  to  the  saints,  *  Stay  in  the 
dark  now,  I  nee:l  jou  no  longer  V  '* 

"How  yott  talk,  Rita,"  answered 
the  good  Mariii.  **  I  trust  that  God 
docs  not  so  judge  our  hearts.  I  re- 
Kigned  raj  self,  my  daughter,  I  re- 
signed  myself,  lK*cauao  ho  had  made 
known  hi.'^  pleasure,  and  when  Gtxl 
wiil  notj  the  saints  cannoli" 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  joy  of  Elvira  was  as  brief  as 
it  had  been  keen.  What  can  escape 
the  eyes  of  one  who  loves  ?  Is  it  not 
known  that  there  are  things,  which, 
like  the  wind  of  Guadarrama,  though 
scarce  a  breath,  yet  kllL  Before 
either  Rita  or  Ventura  had  acknow- 
It^tigcd  even  to  their  own  consciousneds^ 


the  mutual  attraction  which  tlicj 
ercised  ujx>n  each  other,  V^- ■- 
offering  to  God,  tor  the  - 
the  pangs  of  her  lost  love,  in 
however,  without  a  remote  hope.  Th« 
prudent  and  paticJit  girl  looked  ipoa 
a  nipture  as  the  sure  foreromer  d 
gome  catastrophe^  and,  like  a  maftjr, 
endured  w^thout  dariog  to 
them,  tlie  evidences*  of  an 
pale  and  feeble  as  she  was 
affection  that  was  vanishing 
vivid  flame  of  a  new  love,  whkli 
ready  sparkled,  active,  brilliant, 
beautiful  like  the  object  that  ini 
it.  While  the  visits  at  the  grsting 
became  every  night  colder  and  I*** 
prolonged,  there  was  no  oocaaloo  tbai 
did  not,  by  gestoi^,  look^  or  ir^ 
bring  into  contact  those  two  htiB^ 
who,  like  moths,  look  pleasui«  in  ip* 
pronching  the  flame,  drawn  by  ao  » 
^tinctivc  impulhc,  which  they  obejf^, 
but  did  not  pau8e  to  define ;  of  whirf» 
no  one  wameiJ  them,  becaaid  amooi 
the  people,  a  married 
ful  to  her  duties,  or  a 
of  hift,  is  an  anotnal  v  ; 
in  the  family  wh« 
lating,  would  havt  i.  , 
increilible  to  the  point  of  imjjoisuiiltty* 
But  Rita  acknowleilged  no  rdHfin 
the  life  of  a  soldier  had  been  a  fcM 
of  evil  habits  to  Venmra.  One  to 
Pcrico,  on  setting  out  for  line  deii 
found  Elvira  in  the  yard,  aad  saUtB 
her; 

'*  Here  is  money,  sister,  lo  baf 
yourself  colored  dresaes.  Yoit  hiw 
fulfilled  3;our  promise  to  wear  ^ 
habit  of  our  Laily  of  Sorrca:!  til 
Ventura  came  back,  and  jwjw  I  wiik 
to  see  your  face,  your  dress— erefy- 
thing  about  you  gay/* 

Elvira  answered,  with  lUAcoll/  «► 
pressing  her  tears : 

**  Keep  your  money,  brofber^  «*? 
day  I  feel  myself  woree.  It  ts  bicltf 
for  mo  to  think  of  maktfig  my  pet* 
with  Gud,  than  of  buying  wediif 
clothes,  or  of  changing  tbe  oilii 
which  are  Co  wrap  me  in  the  oofflo** 

**  Do  not  say  that,  sktcrT  esdtta' 
ed  Pcrico*    ■^^  You  break  niy  bcint 


lover  1 

and  ooealpdii 

.  wi5  arc  ft* 

^keduMKiM 
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beoome  a  habit  with  jou  to  be 
holj.  When  you  and  Ventura 
^hSkppY  as  Rita  and  I,  when 
B  two  little  ones  like  these  of 
Bccupy  you,  your  apprehen- 
H  fly  away.  Come/'  he  add- 
Hog  the  children,  ^'  come  and 
Ifh  your  aunt." 

1^  eyes  followed  her  brother, 
B  was  torn  with  grhif;  grief 
Vu)re  agonized  and  profound 
rg  repressed*  She  considered 
oomplaint  from  her  would  be 
iodificreet  cry  of  ahiroi  at  an 
He  mlBfortune, 

uV*  said  Angel,  "  nolhinjOf  can 
Mampo  when  father  goes/' 
doe.s  wliat  he  ought,  like  the 
ig  he  is,"  answered  Eivira. 
d  why  is  he  called  Mefampo  ?" 
d  continued,  with  tlmt  zeal  for 
questions  which  older  people 
,  ioatead  of  respecting  and  en- 
ng. 

is  called  so/*  answered  Elvira, 
sc  Melampo  is  the  name  of 
the  dogs  that  went  to  BeiMe- 
ith  the  shepherds  to  see  the 
esns.  There  were  three  of 
felanipo^  Cubilon,  and  Tobina, 
I  dogs  that  bear  these  names 
omaid.'" 

{U,"  ftaid  Angela,  running  after 
■dy  ^  I  can^t  catch  this  swal- 

it  is  not  a  swallow.     Swallows 
some  till  springs  and  these  you 
r»er  catch  nor  molest." 
\y  not,  aunt?' 

rause  they  arc  friend.^  to  man, 
lufide  in  him  and  make  their 
ider  his  eaves.  They  are  the 
III  pullud  the  thorns  out  of  the 
's  crown  when  he  hung  upon 
kS* 

m  moment  Angel  fell  and  be- 

Ty,     Rita  rushed  impetuously 

;er  room  and  snatched  him  up, 

ing: 

lat  has  he   done  to   himself? 

I    the    matter   whli    mother's 

Wiping  his  face,  which  wa^ 
ilti  her  apron,  she  continued : 

i  is  the  mat ter  ?     Sweet  little 


face,  covered  with  mud.  Bless  hrs 
pretty  eyes  and  his  mouth,  and  his 
poor  little  hands  1" 

And  covering  him  with  kisses,  pas- 
sionate caresses,  she  touk  him  and  hia 
sister  into  her  mother's  house.  Re- 
turning presently  she  went  mto  the 
back-yard  to  wash* 

It  has  already  been  said  that  thi*s 
yanl  was  next  to  that  of  uncle  Pedro, 
separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall. 

Rila  according  to  the  popular  cus- 
tom began  to  sing. 

Among  the  people  of  Audalucia, 
one  cat!  hardly  be  found  whose 
memory  is  not  a  treasury  of  couplets  ; 
and  these  are  so  varied  that  it  would 
be  dJilictdt  to  suggest  an  idea,  for  the 
expression  of  wliicli  a  suitable  verse 
would  not  immediately  be  found. 

A  fine  voice,  well  modulated  and 
clear,  answered  Rita  from  the  adjoining 
yard;  tu  this  manner  a  musical  collo- 
quy was  carried  on,  concluded  by  the 
male  voice  in  this  couplet,  which  indi- 
cated the  wings  that  the  preceding 
one  had  given  lo  his  desires ; 

"  Unih  n**  ln«»  of  lime. 
To  fUcceed  J  Intend  ;  » 

WlthotUftlffh  lolbeair. 
Or  cousjilalat  to  the  wind.** 

In  the  mean  time  Elvira  sat  sewing 
beside  her  mother.  Uer  sweet  and 
placid  countenance  betrayed  none  of 
the  pain  and  anguish  of  !ier  lieart. 
Nevertheless,  Anna  looked  at  her  witli 
the  penetrating  eyes  of  a  mother,  and 
thought,  "  Will  ths  hopes  fail  which  I 
placed  in  Vcnl urn's  return  ?  Doe^ 
our  Lord  want  her  for  himself?^ 

At  this  moment  the  children  mshed 
in,  wild  with  delight. 

*"  Mamma  Anna  !  Aunt  Elvira  I'* 
they  shouted.  "  Uncle  Pedro  says 
the  n^s  had  a  little  colt  last  night. 
She  is  in  the  stable  with  it,  and  we 
did  not  know  it  here.  Come  and  see 
it  1  come  and  see  it  !** 

And  one  pulling  at  the  grandmother 
and  the  other  at  the  aunt,  they  went 
to  the  yard  and  threw  the  door  wide, 
open. 

What  a  Uvo-edged  dagger  for  the 
heart  of  Anna,  the  honorable  woman. 
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the    lorln^    mother !     Ventura    was 
there  witb  Rita ! 

Quick  as  lightning  Ventura  stepped 
upon  the  wheel  of  a  cart  which  8iCM>d 
close  to  the  wall,  and  with  one  spring 
disflppeared. 

Rila,  enraged,  confinuecl  her  wash- 
in|r,  and  with  unparalleled  eflProntery 
began  to  sing : 

Ko  iA«ljer-lji4ft«r  worried  A4lAro ; 
Nor  (-Au<«l  tbelr  Boqia  U>  iiHeve, 
Ifor  In  EJen  tb«y  nerer  hAd  Ihem." 

The  children  had  run  on  to  the  eta- 
ble  witliout  sto[»ping,  Anna  led  her 
daughter,  almost  faintingj  into  the 
house,  and  there  upon  the  bosom  of 
her  motlier,  from  whom  the  eausQ  of 
her  grief  was  no  longer  a  secret,  Elvi- 
ra hure^t  into  sobs. 

"  And  you  knew  it/*  said  her 
raother ;  "  silent  martyr  to  prudence. 
Weep,  yes,  weep,  fur  te4ir8  are  like  the 
blood  which  flows  from  wounds,  and 
renders  them  less  mortal.  I  knew 
wliat  she  was  and  warned  him*  I 
knew  that  reprobaiion  mu^Jl  follow  the 
union  of  kiinlrcd  hlootU  and  I  told  hhn 
so.  Ho  would  not  Usteu.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  let  hira  go  to  the 
war*  But  the  henit  errs  as  well  as 
the  understanding." 

In    the    mean  time   the   impudent 


flee  »  cargu  t>it»ilti97  go  ;; 

W^h»t  A  ftitnoo»  Jo*il  iKTotiUI  be^ 

For  Stti4n^»  regioiu  duwa  bcluir," 


CHAPTER   XT, 

Afteh  a  night  of  sleepless  anguish, 
Anna  rose,  apparently  more  tranquil ; 
drawing  some  slight  hope  from  the 
determination  she  had  taken  to  fipeuk 
with  Rita :  show  her  the  precipice  to* 
ward  which  she  was  i-unning  blindly, 
and  persuade  her  to  recede* 

Anna  had  a  dignity  that  would  have 
tmpressetl  any  one  in  whom  the  noble 
quality  of  respect  had  not  been  suffo- 
cated by  pride — -the  worst  enemy  of 
man  liecanse  the  most  daring ;  no  olhcr 
like  it  derates  iteelf  in  tlie  presence 


of  Tirtue ;  no  other  ib  so  obothiate  lot 

PC  lordly ;  no  other  so  hides  pc^rrwritT 
under  forms  of  goodne^^s ;  no  other  io 
falsities  ideas  and  qnalifieii  and  co- 
demns  us  servile  that  ^enthntml  of  r&* 
F}>ect   which  entered   into    the   world 
with    the   first    benediction   of    Goi 
Pride  Bomclimes  wishes  to  elevate  il» 
Bclf  into  dignity,  but  without  fiuooai* 
for  dignity  never  seek^  to  set  Itself  op 
at  the  cost  of  another,  but  IcAvefl  Mni 
maintains  cvervthing  in  itaown  place; 
its   attitudo   being  even    more   nolik 
when  it  honors  than  when  it  is  hoiKin^ 
Dignity  osvos  its  plitce  neither  to 
nor  knowledge,  and  least  of  all  is 
indebted  to  pride.     It  is  the 
reflection  of  nn  elevated  ©oa!  if  hi 
feels  its  ^trf^ngth.     It  is  nafural,  1^ 
the  flu^h  of  health ;  not  pQt  Ofi  like  ^ 
color  of  thofe  who  paints     Bui  ihfW 
are  beings  who  place  ih«*niselvea  vhsm 
everything  else,  and  rest  with  poflei* 
tons  composure  upon  a  falje  aod  JiK 
eeciire  base,  parading  an  intrepyirr 
and  an  arrogance  which  they  do  not 
assume  who  rc^t  on  the  Urm  rock  of  ifr 
fallihl*^  justice  and  eternal  truth.   BiO^ 
treading  a  crooked  path  wiih  feailNi 
step  and  serene  count€;iiaiiG%  wa«  out 
of  these  beings* 

The  giiod  s^ensc  of  the  iritlnger, 
felt  profoimdly  what  w©  have 
pressed,  and  understood  jierfectiy 
chai'acfer  of  botli  women,  denned 
better  in  their  concise  laooci 
in  Sjieaking  of*  Anna,  they  ntM^  **AtHtf 
Anna  teaches  wilhou* 
of  Rita,  **  She  fcjirs  n« 
the  devil 

Ri  ta  was  sewing  when  A  n  n  n  f^t«!T«4* 
Ttie  latter  delil>cratel  bcii 

of  the  door  and  sat  «i*u, ,.  i^**^  Ui 
daughter-in-law, 

'^  You  alreacly  know,  Hitm"  ilie  J«i 
calmly,  **that  I  wa*  never  pleaMd  wiA 
your  marriage-'' 

^  And  bftTe  yoa  eomio  to  nooelft 
thanks  r 

Without  notieiiig  the  qoestkai 
continued : 

**  I  had  pen<*fTated  your  dmndce*' 

^  It  was  not  neee^sary  to  ba  a  isc 
to  do  that,**  replied  Rita.     •*  I 


Iwitli 
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and  fnuik.     I  say  what  I 

lie  eril  is  not  iti  saying  ivhat  you 
J  but  in  thinking  what  yoa  eay." 
I  ia  plain  that  it  would  be  better 
le  to  play  the  dead  (ox,  or  sdll 
%  like  some  who  appear  flakes  of 
,  but  are  in  reality  grains  of  salt." 
lis  was  a  fling  at  Eivira  which 
i  fully  understood,  but  of  which 
lok  no  notice,  and  proceeded. 
Tolwithstanding,  I  was  dereiYod. 
^  not  entirely  fathomed  you.' 
k>  on.'^   said  Rita,  *Uhere  is  a 
1  to-day." 
never  thought   that  what  has 
to  pass  would  happen.^^ 
Tow  it  escaped  and  nilns  pitch- 
'*  said  Rita. 

ince/'  proceeded  Anna,  "  you  do 
lar  to  deceive  my  son — *^ 
[q  is  that  the  matter  ?"  said  Rita 
iw. 

ad  kill  my  poor  daughter — " 
'hat  will  do,  interrupted  Hita, 
e  is  where  the  shoe  pinches ;  be- 
Ventura  does  not  want  to  marry 
||k^  that  to  go  out  has  to  ask 
i^hti  of  the  gravedlgger,  I  must 
rtMfbr  iL  And  for  no  other  rea- 
lao  because  he  is  gay  and  liken 
'  to  jest  vvith  one  who  is  cheerful 
ne  than  to  driuk  herb-tea  with 

I  help  it?" 
Eia  allowed  Rita  to  conclude,  her 
soance  showing  no  alteration  ex- 
i  mortal  paleness. 
ftU^^'she  said,  when  the  latter  had 
^d,  *'  a  woman  cannot  be  fake  to 
larriage  tows  with  impunity.^* 
That  are  you  saying!"  exclaimed 
springing,  to  her  feet  and  thn>w- 
way  her  work,  her  cheeks  and 
m  fire.  **  What  have  you  said, 
ED?  I  false  to  my  marriage 
f  To  that  which  your  eyes  did 
ae  you  have  brought  in  your 
I '  I  false  1  I !  You  iiave  al- 
bome  me  ill-will,  like  a  niother- 
r  in  fact,  and  a  bad  mother-in- 
mi  I  nevex  knew  before  that  the 
Batei'S  bore  iuch  testimony.^' 
do  not  say  that  you  are  so,"  re- 
in the  same  grave  and 


moderate  lone  which  she  had  observed 
from  the  hegiuning,  **  but  that  you  are 
in  the  way,  that  you  are  going  to  be 
false  If  God  does  not  prevent  it  by 
ope  n  i  n  g  y  ou  r  eyes/  * 

"Now,  as  formerly,  and  always  a 
prophetess,  Jonah  in  person,  and**  (she 
added  between  her  teeth)  *^may  the 
whale  swallow  you  also.' 

"  Yes,  Rita,  yes,'*  eaid  Anna,  "  and 
I  have  come — ^" 

**  To  threaten  me  ?"  asked  Rita,  with 
UD  air  of  bold  defiance* 

"  No,  Rita,  no,  my  daughter;  I  have 
come  to  beg  of  you  in  the  name  of 
God,  for  the  love  of  my  son,  for  the 
sake  of  your  children,  and  for  your 
own  pake,  to  consider  what  you  are 
doing,  to  examine  your  heart  while 
there  is  yet  time.** 

"  Did  Peri  CO  send  you  ?" 

'*  No,  my  dear  son  suspects  nothing, 
God  forbid  that  we  should  awaken  a 
sleeping  lion," 

*•  Well,  then,  why  do  you  put  yourself 
into  so  wide  a  garment?  Go  along  1 
The  one  who  is  being  hanged  does  nol 
feci  it  but  the  witness  feels  it  1  Perieo^ 
madam,  is  not  and  never  has  been 
jealous ;  neither  does  he  suspect  the 
fingers  of  his  guests,  or  go  in  quest  of 
trouble.  He  is  no  dirty  hypocrite^ 
crying  lo  Iieaven  because  people  joke, 
and  he  does  not  bully  because  some- 
body draws  a  few  buckets  of  water  for 
his  wife  when  she  ia  washing.  Do 
you  think  that  I  shall  lose  my  soul  for 
that?** 

"  Rita,  Rita,  do  not  trifle  with  men." 

^  Nor  you  with  women.  Grood  hea- 
vens! it  would  seem  that  I  am  scandal- 
izing the  town.** 

**  Consider,  Rita,"  continued  Anna 
with  increased  severity,  **  that  with 
men  an  aflfront  is  often  the  cause  of 
bloodshed." 

^  You  would  bathe  in  rose-water," 
responded  Rita  *^  if  matters  ecemed  to 
be  running  a  little  toward  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  predictions  of  yours  about 
kindred  Mood  not  harmamzinffy  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  by  which  you 
wished  to  prevent  your  son  from  mar- 
rying; and   you    were   disappointed; 
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and  jou  will  bo  now  if  jou  attempt,  as 
I  see  jott  are  attempting,  to  make  trou- 
ble between  us*  I  know  what  I  am 
doing  J  Perico  is  a  lover  of  quiet,  and 
knowa  the  wife  he  has.  Leave  ya  in 
peace,  and  we  will  live  eo,  if  you  do 
not  heat  your  son's  skull  by  your  med- 
dling ;  you  take  care  of  the  wedding 
finery  of  your  daughter,  the  flower  of 
tlie  family/* 

At  this  Btring  of  taunts  and  insults, 
the  prudent  long-^taffering  of  that  re- 
gpectable  matron,  wavered  for  an  in- 
stant ;  but  the  ans^el  of  palienee  that 
God  sends  to  women  from  the  inometit 
they  become  mothers,  to  help  them 
bear  their  crosses,  vanquished,  and 
Anna  went  out,  looking  at  liita  with  a 
sad  smile,  in  which  there  was  as  much 
or  more  compassion  than  cootempt. 

The  WQilhy  woimin  remained  in  n 
Btate  of  depression  and  anguish,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  step  she 
had  taken,  and  determined  to  open  her 
heart  to  Pedro,  in  order  to  have  him 
send  his  son  away.  Finally  tiiere  wns 
a  guard  wanting  at  the  estate  on  which 
Ventura  had  served,  and  he  was  call- 
ed to  fill  the  place^  This  absence, 
though  interrupted  by  frequent  visits 
to  the  village,  gave  some  respite  to 
the  afflicted  Anna,  who  said  to  her- 
selti  **  a  day  of  life  is  hfe." 


CHAPTER   xn- 

Ix  the  mean  time  the  happy  Christ- 
mas holidays  arrived.  They  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  children  a  beautiful 
birth-place,  which  occupied  the  whole 
front  of  the  parlor,  covering  it  with 
aromatic  pistachio,  rosemary,  laven- 
der, and  other  odorous  plants  and 
leaves.  Perico  brought  these  things 
from  the  tic  Id  with  all  the  pleasure  of 
a  lover  bringing  flowers  to  his  bride. 

On  Christmas  day,  Perico  heard 
mass  early,  and  went  to  take  a  walk  to 
his  wheat-field,  having  been  told  that 
there  were  goats  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  returned  home  about  ten  Cf'clock, 
and  fotmd  the  children  alone. 


**  How  glad  we  am,  father,  thja  rm 
have  come/*  they  shouted,  running  Jot- 
fully  toward  him.  '*  Tliey  liave  nil 
gone  and  left  ue.'* 

**  Where  then  are  Mamma , 
and  Aunt  Elvira  ?" 

♦*  They  went  to  high  masdJ 

**  Who  staid  with  you  P' 

«  IMother.*' 

**  And  where  is  she  T* 

**  How  do  we  know  ?  We  i 
the  parlor  with  her  grace,  daneiag  be- 
fore the  birth-place.  Venton  CAOii 
in,  and  mother  told  us  to  go  SdfiMS 
where  else  with  the  music,  for  it  owde 
her  head  ache,  and  when  we  were| 
out  Ventura  told  her,  I  heard  it«| 
that  she  did  right  to  put  the  ( 
tween,  for  tlie  little  angek  of  M 
were  the  devifs  little  witoeBfted.  liit 
true,  father,  are  we  tho  devil's  liufc 
witnesses  ?" 

To  whom  has  it  not  happened,  it 
some  time  in  his  life,  in  great  or  la 
less  important  circumstancos,  tlut  > 
single  word  has  been  tbe  key  to  n?*-" 
and  explain ;  the  torch  to  illn 
the  present  and  the  past;  t  ^  ■•^ 
of  oblivion  and  light  up  a  i  r* 

curastances  and  incidents  wiiicti  )xd 
transpired  unperceivod,  but  which  W»» 
unite^  to  form  an  opinion,  to  tt  i 
conviction  or  to  root  a  belief?  S«di 
was  the  effect  upon  Perico  of  Iki 
words,  which  tbe  decree  of  expiitioi 
seemed  to  have  put  into  tbe  moodi  d 
innocence. 

Late,  but  terrible,  the  truth  prriMTit* 
ed  itself  to  the  eyt^s  which  't.m^i  fiiil. 
had  kept  closed,  and  doul  > 
session  of  the  heaxt  so  be^ 
shielded  by  honor  thai  a  f  i 
never  entered  it. 

"  FatJier,  father  !**  eriod  the  dol- 
dren,  seeing  him  tn*mble  mid  inio 
pale.     Perico  did  not  hear  th^ia* 

*«  Mamma  Anna,**  they  exckimei'' 
the  latter  entered,  ^  hurry,  fiukf  il 

sick  r 

As  he  heard  bis  mother  eoler,  f^ 
rico  turned  his  perplexed  ejei  %ennA 
her,  and  seemed  to  read  n^m  m  N^ 
•severe  eountoQaaflfi  the  teitide  fi^ 
tcnce  she  had  ofl^  proooiiQced  q] 
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from  which  her  loving  fore- 
ild  have  preserved  him  :  "  A 
ghter  will  be  a  bad  wife.'' 
Imed,  he  ru£hed  out  of  the 
luttering  a   pretext  for  his 
ich  no  one  understood. 
)ut  her  head  out  of  the  win- 
felt  relieved  as  she  saw  that 
oward  the  fields, 
d  any  one  have  told  him  that 
'e  broken  into  the  wheat?* 
reiy  likely,  mother ;  he  sus- 
yesterday,"  answered  Elvira. 
^r-Ume  came,  and  Perico  did 
ir. 

I  strange,  on  Christmas  day  ; 
>untry  people,  who  have  no 
rs,  it  was  not  alarming, 
evening  Maria   arrived  at 
time. 

Ventura  not  come  to  the  vil- 
Ety  P'  asked  Anna. 
'  answered  Pedro,  ^  but  there 
tertainment,  and  his  friends 
im  off.  He  has  always  been 
)f  dancing  that  he  would  at 
>  leave  his  dinner  for  a  fan- 

Bita,''  said  Elvira,  ^  was  she 
nr  house,  Aunt  Maria  ?" 
c&me  there,  my  daughter,  but 

0  go  with  a  neighbor  to  the 

nent.     I   told  her  she  had 

y  at  home,  but  as  she  never 
» 

you  told  her  right,  Maria/' 
edro,   ^'  an   honest  woman's 

1  the  house." 

were  oppressed  and  silent 
rico  abruptly  entered, 
t  was  so  deadened  by  the  lamp- 
it  they  did  not  perceive  the 
transformation  of  his  face, 
js,  which  appeared  the  effect 
ijB  of  sickness,  encircled  his 
eyest  and  his  lips  were  red 
led  like  those  of  a  person  in 
He  threw  a  rapid  glance 
ind  abruptly  asked,  "  Where 

lained  silent ;  at  length  Maria 

on,  she  went  for  a  little  while 
uBt  with  a  neighbor — she  must 
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be  here  soon— she  took  it  into  her  head 
— and  as  it  was  Christmas  day—" 

Without  answe^ng  a  word,  Perieo 
tamed  suddenly,  and  lefl  the  room. 
His  mother  rose  quickly  and  followed, 
but  did  not  overtake  him. 

"  I  tell  you,  Maria,"  said  Pedro, 
^  that  Perico  ought  to  beat  her  welL  I 
would  not  say  a  word  to  stop  him." 

"Don't  talk  so,  Pedro,"  answered 
Maria,  "  Perico  is  not  the  one  to  strike 
a  woman*  My  poor  little  girl  I  we 
shall  see.  What  harm  is  there  in  giv- 
ing two  or  three  hops  ?  Old  folks, 
Pedro,  should  not  forget  that  they 
have  been  young." 

At  this  moment  Anna  entered, 
trembling. 

**  Pedro,*'  she  said,  "  go  to  the 
feast!" 

"  I  ?"  answered  Pedro ;  "  you  are 
cool  I  I  am  out  of  ail  patience  with 
that  same  feast.  If  Perico  warms  his 
wife's  ribs,  he  will  be  well  employed ; 
she  shall  not  dry  her  tears  upon  my 
pocket-handkerchief." 

**  Pedro,  go  to  the  feast  I"  said  Anna 
again,  but  this  time  with  such  an  ac- 
cent of  distress,  that  Pedro  turned 
his  head  and  sat  staring  at  her. 

Anna  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
obliged  him  to  rise,  drew  him  aside, 
and  spoke  a  few  rapid  words  to  him  in 
a  low  voice. 

The  old  man  as  he  listened  gave  a 
half-suppressed  cry,  clasped  his  hands 
across  his  forehead,  caught  up  his  hat 
and  hastily  lefl  the  house. 


CHAPTER  xni. 

Vextura  and  Rita  were  dancing  at 
the  feast,  animated  by  that  which 
mounts  to  heads  wanting  in  age  or 
wanting  in  sense ;  by  that  which 
blinds  the  eyes  of  reason,  silences 
prudence,  and  puts  respect  to  flight ; 
that  is  to  say,  wine ;  a  love  entirely 
materia],  a  voluptuous  dance,  executed 
without  restraint,  amid  foolish  drunk- 
en applauses. 

In  truth  they  were  a  comely  pain 
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Ella  moved  her  charmiiiinf  head» 
adorned  with  flowerg,  and  tossed  her 
person  to  and  frojrrth  that  inimita- 
hle  grace  of  her  province,  which  is  at 
will  modtist  or  free.  Her  black  ores 
shone  like  |>oli9hed  jet,  and  her  fin- 
gers agitated  the  castanets  in  defiant 
provocation.  She  had  in  Ventura  a 
partner  well  suited  to  her.  Nover 
was  the  fandango  danced  with  moi'D 
grace  and  8prightlines3. 

The  excited  singers  improvised  (ac^ 
cord  in  r^  to  custom)  couplet.^  in  praise 
of  the  brilliant  pair : 

"  Tlircur  ros«a,  reU  rotct, 
TliebrUeoftbehiin, 
I'or  bcr  bemut  J  iiti4  gnwje 
Sbe  mcriu  thftn  ftll 
And  to^Dight  In  tli^  A»*i, 
Bj  public  ftccUlai. 
To  ber  and  Yf^Dtur* 
Is  giivcD  the  palm.^* 

During  the  last  changes  when  the 
clappings  and  cheers  were  redoubled, 
Pcrico  arrived  and  stopped  upon  the 
thresihoUL 

Occupied  as  all  were  with  the 
dance,  no  one  noticed  bis  arrival,  and 
Ventura  conducting  Rita  to  a  room 
where  there  were  refreshments  pa»s- 
od  close  beside  him  m  he  stood  in 
shadow,  without  being  awaix?  of  hh 
presence.  As  tliey  passed  he  heard 
wordf  between  them  which  conlirmed 
the  whole  extent  of  his  misfortune  t 
all  the  infamy  of  the  wife  he  loved  so 
fondly,  of  the  mother  of  his  children  ; 
all  the  treachei-y  of  a  friend  and 
brother. 

The  blow  was  so  terrible  that  the 
unhappy  man  remained  for  a  moment 
stunned ;  but  recovering  himseir,  he  Ad- 
lowed  them. 

RiUi  Btood  before  a  small  mirror 
arranging  the  flowers  lljat  adorned 
her  head. 

"  Witliered,**  said  Ventura,  •'  why 
do  you  put  on  roses  ?  Is  it  not  known 
that  they  always  die  of  envy  on  the 
heud  of  a  liandsome  woman  ?" 

^  Lofjk  here,  Ventura,**  said  one  of 
his  friends,  **  you  appear  to  Hke  the 
forbidden  frnit  better  timn  any  otlier/* 

"  I,"  ivsponded  Veutnra,  "  like  good 
fruit  though  it  bo  forbiddciu" 


**  Tliat  is  an  indignity^"  gaid  ft  tni 
of  Perico's.        ^ 

One  of  those  prcsrnt  t*Jok  tk 
speaker  by  the  arm,  and  gaiii  to  him, 
aa  he  drew  him  adsic, 

**  Iludh,  man  I  don*t  ynn  »C€  ihll  l>^ 
h  drunk  ?  Who  gave  yon  a  cmdWfor 
thiB  fnneml?  What  is  it  to  Tim  if 
Perico.  who  is  Hie  one  inlereatodf  coo- 
aenls  ? ' 

**Who  dares    lo  nay   ihM   V 
Alvareda  conaents  to  an   v 
said  tho  latter  prejwntiog        i 
the  middle  of  the  roomt  as  fm,\» 
risen  from  a  bier. 

At  the    fiound   of   her  hnsl 
voice,  Rita  slid  like  a  serpent 
the  bystimders  and  dii^ppeiui^. 

*^He  comes  in  good  time  to  looi 
after  his  wife/'  said  some  hair-bminfiJ 
yxraths,  who  formed  a  eorl  of  v^lmm 
to  the  brilliant  dancer  anti  Taliol 
young  soldier,  bursting  into  a  hug^ 

"Sina,"  said  Periix*,  crcK^bf  Ini 
arms  irpon  his  bn>a*t  with  a  look  rf 
guppressed  rage,  **  have  I  a  mcynlef 
show  in  my  face  ?'* 

"  That  or  Bomething  cbe  which  ft^ 
vokea  langhter/*  luiswensd  YcdIoii. 
at  which  all  langhed. 

"It  is  lucky  for  yoti/*  retof?M 
Peri  CO,  ia  a  choked  voic^»  '*  tbal  1  iff 
not  armed-*' 

•*  Shut  your  luoutli  !**  ^xMtmti 
Ventura,  with  a  rade  laugli.  *  Ho« 
bold  the  pet  lamh  is  getting!  L€«« 
oif  bravatlo,  pJouj  youth  i  don't  V 
picking  quarreh*,  but  go  Ittosofi  ifiA 
wipe  your  children's  nosi-s/* 

At  these  wonl^  Peritso  prpcipiMu' 
himst4f  upon  Vcmtura.  TH©  hlfw 
recoiled  be fon^  the  mt  *  'k,  l»tf 

immediately    reeover«  '  \  n"^ 

with  the  strt*:igth   an 
were  natural  to  him,  - 
the  middle,  threw  him   to  tiio  grodvi 
and  put  Ids  kneo  ufioti  his  br-  j.l 

Fortimaiely  Pcrico  did    ■ 
knife,  and  Ven tarn  did  not  i^i.*"  -    - 
but  instead  the  latter  cleiKlKd  bi^ 
hands  upon  Perteo*8  thixiat, 
turiously: 

''Youl  Toul  that  T  can  ti«f  » 
pieces  with  ihtet  fingeis ;  do  juo  lif 
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lands  upoa  me  ?  You  I  a  killer 
•cust9,  a  coward,  a  chicken, 
ht  up  under  your  mother's  wing. 

0  me  I  to  me  r 

this  instant  Pedro  entered, 
entura !"  he  shouted, "  Ventura ! 

are  you  doing  ?  what  are  you 

madman  T* 

the  sight  of  his  father,  Ventura 
[  his  grasp  upon  Perico  and 
up. 

ou  are  drunk,"  continued  Pedro, 
\  himself  with  indignation   and 

**You  arc  drunk,  and  with 
urine.*  Go  home,"  he  added 
ig  Ventura  by  the  shoulder, "  go 
and  go  on  before  me." 
itura  obeyed  without  answering, 
ith  Pedro's  words,  it  was  not 
.the  voice  of  his  father  that 
^d  his  ears,  it  was  the  voice  of 
\f  of  conscience,  of  his  own 
His  noble  instincts  were 
!ned,  and  he  blushed  for  the 
whicli  had  just  taken  place,  and 
3  cause  which  had  occasioned  it. 
fore  he  lowered  his  head  as  in 
•esence  of  all  he  respected,  and 
)ut,  followed  by  his  father, 
he  mean  while  they  had  raised 
),  who  was  gradually  recovermg 
the  vertigo  caused  by  the 
re  of  Ventura's  fingers, 
passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
cast upon  those  who  surrounded 
he  glance  of  a  wounded  and 
led  lion,  and  left  the  room,  say- 
a  hollow  voice, 
e  has  destroyed  us  both." 
Ventura  Jiad  gone,  accompanied 
.  father,  those  present  allowed 
►  to  leave  without  opposition, 
lis  is  not  the  end,"  said  one, 
g  his  head. 

lat  is  clear,"  said  another. 
:  deceived,  and  afterward  beat- 
ho  is  the  saint  that  could  bear 

ico  went  liome  muttering  in  dis-  ' 

1  and  broken  sentences — "  Chick- 
"  Coward!"      "Something    m 

ce   which'  provokes  laughter  I" 

ink  with  erll  wine,"  said  when  the  drunken 
Ul-teinpered. 


"And  he  tolls  me  so,  he!'  "Pot 
lamb  1"  *'  No  one  cast  a  doubt  uix)n 
my  honor  until  you  spat  upon  it  and 
trampled  it  under  your  feet !  Oh!  we 
shall  see!'*  He  entered  his  room 
and  seized  his  gun. 

"Father  !"  called  the  little  voice  of 
Angela  from  the  next  apartment, 
"  father,  we  are  alone." 

"  You  will  be  yet  more  alone,"  mur- 
mured Perico,  without  answering  her. 

The  children's  voices  kept  on  calling 
"  Father,  father !" 

"  You  have  no  father!"  shouted  Per- 
ico, and  went  out  into  the  court.  He 
placed  his  gun  against  the  trunk  of  the 
orange-tree,  in  order  to  take  out  ammu- 
nition to  load  it,  but,  as  if  the  ancient 
protector  of  the  family  repulsed  the 
weapon,  it  slid  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Tlie  leaves  of  the  tree  murmured 
moumftilly.  Were  they  moved  by 
some  dismal  presentiment  ? 

Perico  was  leaving  the  court  when 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his 
mother,  who,  made  watchful  by  her 
inquietude,  had  heard  her  son  enter. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Perico?* 
she  asked. 

"  To  the  field.  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready that  there  were  goats  around.** 

'*  Did  you  go  to  the  feast?" 

"Yes." 

"And  Rita?" 

"Was  not  there.  Mamma  Maria 
dotes." 

Anna  breathed  more  freely;  still, 
tlie  unusual  roughness  of  her  son's 
tone  and  the  asperity  of  his  replies 
surprised  the  already  alarmed  mother. 

"Don't  go  now  to  the  field,  my 
child,"  she  said  in  a  supplicating 
voice. 

" Not  go  to  the  field,  and  why ?' 

"  Because  I  feel  in  my  heart  that 
you  ought  not,  and  you  know  that  my 
heart  is  true." 

"  TeSy  I  know  itT  he  answered,  with 
such  acerbity  and  bitterness  that  Anna 
began  to  fear  that  although  he  might 
not  have  found  Rita  at  the  feast,  he 
had,  nevertheless,  his  suspicions. 

"Well,  then,  since  you  know  it,  do 
not  go,"  she  said. 
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**  Madam,"  answered  Penco,  '*  wom- 
en sometimes  exasperate  men  hy  try' 
ing  to  govern  tlicm.  The/  saj  that 
I  liave  been  hroaght  up  under  your 
•wing*  I  intend  now  to  fly  alone/'  and 
lie  went  toward  tlio  gate. 

"  I3  this  my  sua  ?"  cried  the  poor 
mother.  *  **  Something  ia  the  matter 
with  him  !     Something  \a  wrong  !'* 

Aa  Pcrico  opened  the  gate,  bis 
ialthful  companioo,  the  good  Mehimpo^ 

ae  to  his  side. 
'  "  Go   baek !"   said    Perico,  giviiig 
him  a  kick. 

The  poor  animal,  little  used  to  ill 
trealmont,  fell  haek  a.-^tonished,  but 
immediately,  and  with  that  absence  of 
resentment  which  makes  th'^  dog  a 
model  o(  abnegation  In  hia  afiTection, 
as  well  m  of  fidehty,  darted  to  the 
gate  in  order  to  Jollo\\^  his  master.  It 
was  already  shut,  Tljen  he  began  to 
howl  mournfully,  as  if  tu  prove  the 
tnilli  of  the  incitinct  of  these  animals 
wlien  they  announce  a  catafltropho  by 
tlieir  lamentations. 


CQAPrrB   xtr. 

On  the  foUowin;^  day,  when  sleep 
had  dispelled  from  Ventum*fi  brain  the 
remaining  fumes  that  confused  his 
reason,  he  ^so  as  deeply  ashamed  as 
he  was  sincerely  penitent.  He,  there- 
fore, listened  to  the  just  and  sensible 
charges  which  his  father  made  against 
his  proceedings*  past  and  ]»resent,  with- 
out contradicting  them. 

**A11  you  say  is  true,  father,**  he 
answered,  **and  I  cati  only  tell  you 
that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing, 
but  I  feel  it  eoough  now  I  The  wine, 
the  cursed  wine !  I  will  ask  Perieo's 
panlon  before  all  the  village.  I  owe 
it  more  to  myself  than  even  to  him  I 
have  offended.** 

*•  You  promise,  then,  to  ask  his  par- 
don r 

**  A  hundred  times,  father/* 

**You  wiil  marry  Elvira?'* 

^  With  all  ray  heart/* 

"  And  treat  her  well  r 
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*♦  By  thi  i  cross,"  said  Ventura,  maL 
ing  the  sign  with  his  fingers." 

"•  You  and  she  will  go  to  Al-  n 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  it  were  to  Pefiuij/ 

Pedro  looked  at  him  a  momeikt 
deep  emotion,  and  said: 

'*Well,  then,  God   bless   ycu, 
son/^ 

Both  went  to  AsioaV  iu  searehcf 
Pcrico,  but  he  had  gone  out,  Anna 
ihem.     At  sight  of  them,  but  stiU 
on    noticing  the  joy  and   sal 
which  shone  ia  Pedro's  face,' 
vague  but  dl 3 1 resiling  fears  were 
quil]ized,and»  moits  than  all,  Ventm 
manner  filled  her  with  hoj^e,  for 
saw  that  he  approached  Klvirn 
talked  to  her  with  inieres^t  and  lei 
ness,  while  Pedro  said,  with   a 
terious  air  and  winking  toward 
tura,  **  That  young  fellow  U  in  a  h«l 
to  he  married.     You  mustn't  take 
long  to  prepare  the  wedding  tlui 
neighbor ;   young   people  are  not 
sluggish  as  we  old  ones/* 

They  soon   left,   Ventnra    for 
hacienda  at  which  he  was  cm[ 
Pedro,  who  was  going  to  his 
field,    accompanied     liim»    td   ;r    ; 
being  the  same.     The  whe^t  wa-  t.  j 
fine,  but  full  of  weeds. 

"The  weeds  are  awake^** wA  Tio* 
tura. 

"  Give  them  time/*  replied  Pwlm 
**and  they  will  vanquish  the  whentj'^' 
cause  they  are  the  legitimate  ufT  ' 
of  the  eoiL  The  whe^tt  is  i:- 
child.  But,  with  the  favor  of  Kx% 
wheat  will  not  be  lacking  in  I  be 
for  US  and  for  more  that  may  coswl' 

They  separated  and  Vcntiini 
pearcd  in  the  olive-grove.     Pcdw  t^ 
mained  looking  afler  him. 

"  Not  even  a  king,*'  he  said  l<*  ka- 
self,  **ha3  a  son  like  mine.     Kor 
there  his  equal  in  all  Spain.     If 
noble  in  person,  he  ia  ttkore 
soul*' 

Yentiira  had  advanced  \mi  fr^* 
into  the  grove  when  \m  saw  Perieaj 
a  little  distjmcr,  coming  fVom 
tree  with  his  gun. 

•  G!br»iur,  in  ocliar  inv«v  lo  <bt  ail  tf  i^ 
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bave  something  in  vaj  face, 
»  to  you,"  he  shouted, "  that  pro- 
laughter.  I  have  also  some- 
in  mj  hand  that  stops  laughter. 
a  coward  and  a  killer  of  locusts, 
know  how  to  rid  mjself  of  the 
ich  you  have  put  upon  me* 
erico,  what  are  you  doing  V*  cried 
ra,  running  toward  him  to  arrest 
:lion.  But  the  shot  had  been 
m  its  dreadful  errand,  and  Ven- 
ell  mortally  wounded.  Pedro 
the  report  and  started, 
hat  is  that  ?^  he  exclaimed,  **  but 
^ould  it  be  V*  he  added  upon  rc- 
1.  ^  Ventura  has  perhaps  shot 
ridge.  It  sounded  near.  I  will 
I  see." 

hurriedly  follows  the  path  his 

s  taken,  sees  a  form  lying  upon 

"ound  ;  approaches  it — God  of 

uid  heaven !     It  is  a  wounded 

and  that  man  is  his  son  I    The 

Id  man  falls  down  beside  him 

ither,"  Ventura  says,  "I  have 

strength  lef\ ;  calm  yourself  and 

le  get  to  the  hacienda ;  it  is  not 

id  let  them  send  for  a  confessor, 

dsh  to  die  like  a  Christian.* 

God   of  pity  gives    strength 

poor  old  man.     He  raises  his 

ho,  leaning  upon  his  shoulder 

a  few   steps,  repressing    the 

which  anguish  wrings  from  his 

the  hacienda,  they  hear  a  piti- 

:e  calling  for  succor;  all  run  out 

^  coming  along  the  path,  the 

mate  father  supporting  upon  his 

er  his  dying  son.    They  meet 

rround  them. 

priest!  a  priest!*  moans  the  ex- 

i  voice  of  Ventura. 

litable  person,  mounted  on  the 

;  horse,  leaves  for  the  village. 

le  surgeon,  bring  the  surgeon!*' 

le  father. 

d  the  magistrate  !^'  adds  the  su- 

ndent. 

bis  manner  passes  an  hour  of 

and  dread. 

now  they  hear  the  swift  ap- 
of  horses'  feet,  and  the  messen- 

nes  accompanied  by  the  priest. 


The  aid  which  arrives  first  is  that  of 
religion. 

The  priest  enters,  carrying  in  his 
bosom  the  sacred  host.  All  prostrate 
themselves.  The  wretched  father  finds 
relief  in  tears. 

They  leave  the  priest  with  the  dy- 
ing man,  and  through  the  house,  broken 
only  by  the  sobs  of  Pedro,  reigns  a 
solemn  silence. 

The  minbter  of  (Jod  comes  out  of 
the  room.  A  sweet  calm  has  spread 
itself  over  the  face  of  the  reconciled. 
The  surgeon  enters,  probes  the  wound, 
and  turns  silently  with  a  sad  move- 
ment of  his  head  toward  those  who 
are  standing  by.  Pedro  awaiting, 
with  hands  convulsively  clasped,  the 
sentence  of  the  man  of  science,  falls  to 
the  floor,  and  they  carry  him  away. 

"  Sir  magistrate,*  the  surgeon  says, 
'^he  is  not  capable  of  making  a  declara- 
tion, he  is  dying.* 

These  words  rouse  Ventura.  With 
that  energy  which  is  natural  to  him, 
he  opens  his  eyes  and  says  distinctly : 
"Ask,  for  I  can  still  answer." 

The  scribe  prepares  his  materials 
and  the  magistrate  asks : 

"  What  has  been  the  cause  of  your 
death  ?* 

"  I  myself,*  distinctly  replied  Ven- 
tura. 

"Who  shot  your 

"  One  whom  I  have  forgiven." 

"  You  then  forgive  your  murderer  ?* 

"  Before  God  and  man.* 

These  were  his  last  words. 

The  priest  presses  his  hand  and 
says,  "  Let  us  recite  the  creed."  All 
kneel,  and  the  guardian  angel  em- 
braces as  a  sister,  even  before  hearing 
tlie  divine  sentence,  the  parting  soul  of 
him  who  died  forgiving  his  murderer* 


CHAFTER    XT. 

The  women  were  together  in  Anna's 
parlor,  and  although  not  one  of  them, 
except  Rita,  knew  of  the  events  of  the 
night  before,  ^ej  sat  in  oppressive 
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MmMmnmr 

«M/  poor  cUI,'  Iho^lk  .Aim. 

*- WeHI  fc«l  jBfil  as  VHdp**  jmI 
Biidmiliowai  is  raUi^tMMelkai 
wrid  ImJy  eil  stiB  for  ai igMim  wi 

J^gelft  tad  nade  ber  »  n^Mf. 
«rlikh  ftbe  im  nKkii«  in  a  boUov  life 
by  wa/  of  aadk,  and  tlie  paiaMa*- 
leaee  irhidi  foDiMiad  tfceaa  far  iiari» 
wad  aalf  bvAtn  hj  tin  gmtlamec  aC 
tha  StUe  gill  aa  ilia  lani^  in  tba  ntaet 
and  QMNialoiiOQi  mtneij  wt^Aidj  la 
wbicb  tome  moilien  lend  mxk  ainple 
ifidiaatBicfiiy  and  sadi  taiaiie  lender- 
M^tbesawofda; 

Wli«t  VMfcM  lMC»iB«  of  a^  tt7  «a«e«^ 
If  I  »b<ml4 1«  uUb  I»mi  iWft. 

TIic  chtl']i£li  §ong  was  interrnpled 
by  a  hnavy  #oIcn3n  stroke  of  llie 
citurtfi  Ik:II  Ju  vibration  died  awar 
In  ih'  air  slowly  and  graduallji  aa  if 
raounfing  to  other  regions. 

•*///j  Majtsft//**  6 aid  all,  rising  to 
Uicir  foot, 

Anna  prayed  tdoud  for  the  one  who 
wfi«  About  to  receive  the  last  sacra- 

**  Kc»r  wbom  can  it  be  ?**  said  Maria* 
**  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  i^ 
6nnf[rrcmnly  8irk  in  the  place.** 

Ilita  looke<l  out  of  the  win^low  and 
aiked  of  a  woman  that  was  passing, 
who  was  tho  sick  person  J 

**  I  do  not  know/*  slie  answered, 
"but  ii  iH  fiomo  onooutof  the  village/* 

Another  woman  criiMl  lu  ^ho  n|> 
proacbed,  "Merer  I  It  is  a  murder, for 
tbt!  maglstiatti  and  tbo  surgeon  have 
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^Xa  aae   kiiov^*'    ftxksw^fvd  Ifc 

tkDioIied  forOie 
&  itiQ^  ;  Stroke  of 
c^andb,  w ' 

t  abffQtJber    .       ;.    „ 

igaiia,  aaci  dtsmajt  cad  a 
—  la-fion?  the  dr^    " 

ikeciflrc^  sajs  to  the  re^tleds  i 
pidatdeep  ia  friTOlooB  mcereata  u« 
ildrcBi  napoftant,  apd  ia  fleietifigt^ 
Mft  wUcli  k  dfwns  wxU  bo  etenmh 
Sfiaad  «dl!  a  iiMaieQi   in  i^p 
dnrtK,  in  coa»tealioa  of  jo«r  ' 
bciag  who  b  alwot  t^  dkaj 
Ihecacdi,  as  tqq    irQl    dU.i 

Hiaj  raaaiaed  nlm^ed  in  eil. 

lia{ipciiaram!CiiiMa  with  ibo  wm,  nl^j 
Hawi&ca  19  calm,  but  m  booa 
beares  wiib  tho<€  dec|»  iaterbr  mrnfm 
mhisah  saUoi^  call  a  Rround^wdk 

And  not  they  alone.  The  miA 
TUkge  WW  ia  ciinstemaiion.  for  doiii 
by  the  band  of  violcn 
palls,  since  the  cur&e  v 
Roirnced  upon  Cain  cuuutmi:*,  uiil 
will  cominue,  tn  undimirn^hcd  soldnft- 
ity  throughout  :  "  -*, 

**IIowIoog(  lidMim, 

at  length,  **  It  ficeni*  aes  if  the  i^y 
stood  still.'* 

♦•And  as  if  the  sun  vtvra  tsailfdBi 
the  skv,'*  added  Elvira,  '*  HQ»pa»t  b 
gt>  painfuk  Perhaps  robbe»  faff 
done  it," 

"  It  may  bave  been  unintcnlkaV 
answered  Maria* 

«  Mamma  Anna,  who  has  kiM  s 
man,  and  wlmt  made  blm  do  ti?^  aiid 
the  little  Angela. 

'*^Vl30can  lcll,'*r«    ''   '  ^  w!»t 

is  the  cause,  or  wh^  !rafl«! 

t]>at  Ims  antici). 
tinguiBhiug  Ski. 
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At  that  instant  they  hcarcl  a  distant 
rumor.  People  moved  by  curiosity 
ave  running:  through  the  street,  and 
cx»ntused  exclamations  of  astoniah- 
xneut  and  pity  reach  their  ears. 

"  What  19  it '{"  asked  Rita,  ap- 
proaching the  window. 

"  They  are  bringing  the  dead  man 
this  way/'  was  the  answer. 

Elvira  felt  herself  iixesistibly  im- 
pelled to  look  out. 

"  Come  away,  Elvira /'  said  her 
mother,  ^•you  know  that  you  cannot 
bear  tho  sigiit  of  a  coqise." 

Elvira  did  not  hear  her,  for  the 
crowd,  that  drawn  by  curiosity,  sym- 
pathy, or  friendship,  had  surrounded 
the  body  and  its  attendants,  was  corn- 
ing near.      Anna    and    Maria,    also 


placed  themselves  nt  the  grating.  Tho 
corpse  approached,  lying  across  a 
horse  and  covered  whh  a  sheet.  An 
old  man  follows  it,  su]>i>orted  by  two 
persons.  His  head  is  bowed  upon  his 
breast.  They  look  at  him — merciful 
God  !  it  is  Pedro !  and  they  iftler  a 
simultaneous  cry. 

Pedro  hoars  it,  lifts  his  head  and 
sees  Rita.  Despair  and  indignation 
give  him  strength.  He  frees  himself 
violently  from  the  arms  that  sustain 
him,  and  precipitjites  himself  toward 
the  horse,  exclaiming :  *•  Look  at 
your  work,  heartless  woman  !  Perico 
killed  liinL"  Saying  this,  he  liO.s  the 
sheet  and  exposes  the  body  of  Ventura, 
pale,  bloody,  and  with  a  deep  wound 
in  the  breast. 


TO  DB  CO!(TIMDBDl 


From  The  Dablln  Univvrvlty  Magazine. 

IRISH  FOLK  BOOKS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


In  the  eighteenth  century  Ireland 
did  not  possess  the  boon  of  Commis- 
sioners to  prepare  useful  and  intercst- 
ipg  school  books.  However,  a^  the 
maaa  of  the  peasantry  wished  to  give 
their  children  the  only  education  they 
could  command,  namely,  that  afforded 
by  the  hedge  schools,  and  as  young 
» and  old  liked  reading  stories  and  pop- 
ular histories,  or  at  least  hearing  tiiem 
read,  some  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Lime- 
rick printers  assumed  the  duties  ne- 
glected by  senators,  and  publifi^hed 
••  Primers,"  "  Reading-made-casie*3," 
**  Child*s  -  new  -  play  -  tiling,"  and  the 
widely  diHused  **  Universal  Spelling 
Book"  of  the  magisterial  Daniel  Fen- 
ning,  for  mere  educational  purposes. 
These  were  **  adorned  with  cuts,"  but 
the  transition  from  stage  to  stage  was 
too  abnipt,  and  the  concluding  por- 
tions of  the  early  books  were  as  diffi- 
calr  as  that  of  the  '*  Universal  Spell- 
ing Book"  itself,  which  the  author,  in 
order  to  render  it  less  practically  use- 


ful, had  encumbered  with  a  dry  and 
difficult  grammar  phiced  in  the  centn$ 
of  the  volume. 

Two  Dublin  publishers,  Pat-  Wo- 
gan,  of . -Merchants'  quay,  and  Wil- 
liam Jones,  7o  Thomas  street,  wei-e 
tho  educational  and  miscellaneous 
Alduses  of  the  dsiy,  and  considered 
thi^nsclves  as  lights  burning  in  a 
dark  place  for  tho  literary  guidance 
of  their  countrymen  and  country- 
women, of  the  shop-keeping,  farmer, 
and  {KSiisant  classes.  In  tho  frcmtis- 
pieco  of  some  editions  of  the  spelling- 
book  grew  tlie  ti-ee  of  knowledge, 
laden  with  fruit,  each  marked  with 
some  l(*tter,  and  ardent  climbers  pluck- 
ing away.  Beneath  was  placed  this 
inscription : 

••  Tlic  trpc  of  kiinwlcilce  1i<t<»  you  »e*, 
Tho  fruit  of  which  i:.  A.  U,  V. 
llul  If  3-ou  in-^Icct  il  likt-  hlh-  ilrnno!*, 
Yuu'U  uot  be  iL'!iiK.'cted  by  William  Jone«." 

That  portion  of  the  work  contain- 
ing <*  spells"  and    explanations    was 
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thorougLljr  studied  by  tlie  pupils. 
The  loujaj  class  was  arranged  in  line 
in  the  evenin;^,  every  one  contributed 
a  bntss  pin^  and  the  hoy  or  girl  found 
best  in  the  lesson,  and  most  saccessful 
at  tlie  liard  **»pell!j"  given  him  or 
her  by  thts  otijcra,  and  mast  adroit  in 
defeating  them  at  the  eamo  exercise, 
got  all  the  pina  except  two,  the  por- 
tion of  llie  second  in  rank,  (the  queen,,) 
and  one,  th^  j>erquisitc  of  the  third, 
(the  prince,) 

Every  neighborhood  was  searched 
carefully  for  miy  stray  eopies  of 
Entick^s  or  Sheridan*/!  small  square 
diciionanes,  (prtjnounced  Dixftenn/'i 
by  the  eug:er  studcnt3,)  fur  hai\l  ajiella 
and  difficult  explanations  to  aid  them 
in  their  eveninjj  tournaments. 

Tlie  grave  Mr,  Fenning  was  centiU' 
ruble  for  admitting  into  some  editions 
the  following  jest  (prubably  imported 
from  Joe  Miller)  among  his  edifying 
fabler  and  narmtives : 

"A  gay  joting  fellow  once  asked  a  par- 
son  for  a  guinea,  but  wna  stifHy  refused. 
•  Then.'  Mid  be,  *  give  me  at  least  a  crown/ 
*I  WkJl  not  grvo  iUee  a  fArlhing/ answered 
the  clergymaiL  *  Well,  father/  said  the 
rftko,  '  let  mo  hnvv  your  blessing  at  all 
crents.'  *0h  i  yes:  kneel  down,  my  don, 
ind  fe<?civo  it  with  humilltj/  *  Kay/  said 
the  other,  *  I  will  not  accept  it,  for  wcr«  It 
worth  A  f&rthiE^  you  would  not  havo  olTered 

We  c3uinot,  however,  quit  the 
tehool-books  witliout  mention  of  the 
IBally  \aluahle  tt-eatise  on  aritlimette, 
composed  by  Elias  Vorster,  a  Dut|li- 
nan  naturalized  in  Cork,  and  subse- 
quently improved  by  John  G<»ogh,  of 
Meatli  street,  one  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  **  Book-keeping  by  Double 
Entrj,"  writen  by  Dowhng  and  Jack- 
son, was  so  judiciously  arranged  that 
it  ia  still  looked  on  as  a  standard 
work. 

The  same  followers  lonffo  infervaSa 
of  Stephens  and  Elzevir  published, 
besides  prayerand  otlier  devout  book s, 
a  series  of  stories  and  histories*  and 
literary  treatises  such  as  they  were, 
printed  with  worn  type,  on  bad  grey 
fV^KT,  cheaply  bound  in  sheep-skin* 
aad  6old  by  tlie  peddlers  through  the 


country  at  a  (esler  (GJd*)  cadi*  Of 
hii»tory,  vo>ageii»  etc*  tht  p«ddler'« 
brisket  was  pi-ovided  willi  ^Hit^ 
Reilly*s  lli*«tory  of  Irvhwid*** 
ventures  of  Sir  Franci'*  Drake/'  " ' 
Battle  of  Auglirim/'  and 
Londonderry,"  (the  two  la  Iter 
dramas,)  '''Life  and  AdvtMiij 
James  Freney  the  Robber/ 
Irish  Ko:rue8  and  BappareeiiJtl 
Trojan  Wars,"  and  **  Troy 'a  ~ 
tionV  "The  Life  of  Baron 
and  ^The  Nine  Worthiea- 
Jew 3,  Three  Heathens,  and 
Christians/' 

The  tieiional  department  einbnicedi 
chiefly  in  an  abnd;red  dtiita,  **  The  Aia- 
bian  Niglit*/*  **  The  History  of  Dtto 
(.iu)xote,^**Gumver*:tTmvelN*»*E6.Vi 
Fables,**  **  Adventures  of  BobtnMm 
Crusoe,"  **Robin  Hood's  GaHaoi' 
*'Tho  Seven  Champions  of  CbrUlta- 
donV  ''The  History  of  Valeotioa aal 
Oi*son,**  **The  Seven  Wise  AUaten  ttd 
Misti-esscs  of  Rome,"**  Bayal 
Tales,"  etc-»  etc. 

]n  the  department  of  thr  BcU 
Lettivs  may  be  classed,  **  Lord  Ch 
terfields  Letters  to  his  Son,"  -^T 
Academy  of  Compliments,"  The  Fa 
ionable  Letter  Writer,"  **  Hoeusi  1 
or  the  Whole  Art  of  Legeniesia 
**  Joe  Miller's  Jesl  Book,"  etc 

The  list  wotiM  not  be  oai!n{iiii» 
without  mention  of  tljo  bookt  of  ba^ 
hub.  Tljette  were  sokl  io  ahoeia»  each 
forming  8  pages,  18mo,  aad  adonnd 
Willi  ctits,  never  germain  ta  the  Isl^ 
lads  they  illustrated,  8oin©  of  thii« 
sheetd  conLiined  <  i^roduclltfit 

the   •*Tarmouth    i  ,"    or  «»*! 

early  English  ballad  sadly  dia%«fi 
One  related  how  a  ^a0rvmaianaa''«i« 
accnsed  by  an  envious  liwrM  biolJiir, 
of^being  a  con  firmed  eard-plajer.  Oi 
being  examined  he  obtained  a  coiBffllfli 
victory  over  the  tnibrmer^  ooftvi&fiog 
hia  master  tliat  what  he,  ibd  taailtf^ 
called  cards,  was  to  him  a  prayer*bnoli; 
a  catechism,  a  calendar,  and  what  noU 
The  different  cum*  niiided  hitt 

ofihe  six  days  oft]  i^thtiaPfiK 

churches  of  Asia^  Uio  ten  camiiMMrf' 
meats,  the  twelve  Apo9ti<%el<k    !Dn 
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king  recalled  to  him  the  duty  he  owed 
that  supreme  magiBtrate,  the  ace  of 
hearts,  the  love  duo  to  God  and  our 
neighbor.  «*  How  is  it,"  said  the 
tnaster,  "  that  you  have  always  passed 
over  the  knayo  in  your  reckoning^' 
*^  Ah !  I  wished  to  speak  no  ill  of  that 
crooked  disciple  that  went  to  backbite 
me  to  your  honor.'*  The  reader  an- 
ticipates the  victory  of  the  ingenious 
rojrue. 

The  purchasers  of  these  sheets 
sewed  them  as  well  as  they  could  in  a 
book  form,  but  they  were  so  thumbed 
and  abused,  that  it  is  at  this  date  near- 
ly impossible  to  procure  one  of  those 
repertories  of  song  printed  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  or  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

Of  all  these  works  that  we  delight 
in  most  at  present,  (it  was  not  so  when 
we  were  young,)  is  the  unmatched 
^  Academy  of  Compliments,"  which 
was  the  fiiyorite  of  boys  and  girls  just 
beginning  to  think  of  marriage,  or  its 
charming  preliminary,  courtship.  Very 
feelingly  did  the  writer  in  his  preface 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  eloquence. 
*^  Even  quick  and  attractive  wit,"  as  he 
thoughtfiiliy  observed,  "^is  often  foiled 
for  want  of  words,  and  makes  a  man 
or  -woman  seem  a  statute  or  one  dumb." 
He  candidly  acknowledges  that  several 
treatises  like  his  have  been  published, 
^  bat  he  assures  the  courteous  reader 
that  none  have  arrived  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  this,  for  good  language  and  di- 
version." 

This  is  the  receipt  for  accosting  a 
lady,  and  entering  into  conversation 
with  her : 

'*  I  beTieve  Katare  brought  you  forth  to  bo 
a  floouige  to  lovers,  for  ibc  hath  been  so  pro< 
di^  of  her  favor  toward  you,  that  it  ren- 
dcrfl  you  as  admirablo  as  you  arc  amiable.'' 

Another  form : 

**Tour  presence  is  so  dear  to  me,  your 
conrersation  so  honent^  and  your  humour  so 
pleasSng,  that  I  could  desire  to  be  with  you 
perpetually.** 

The  aathor  directs  a  slight  depart- 
ure from  this  form,  in  case  the  gentle- 
man has  never  seen  the  lady  before, 
and  yet  has  fallen  passionately  in  love 
with  her. 


"  If  you  accuse  me  of  temerity,  you  must 
lay  your  own  beauty  in  fault,  with  which  I  am 
so  taken,  that  my  heart  is  rayishod  from  me, 
and  wholly  subjected  to  you," 

Decent  peoj)le  would  scarcely  tliank 
us  for  troubling  them  with  many  of  the 
"  witty  questions  and  answers  for  the 
improvement  of  conversation.' '  A  few 
must  be  quoted,  however,  with  discreet 
selectiou. 

'*Q.  What  said  the  tiler  to  the  man 
when  he  fell  through  the  rafters  of  his 
house  ? 

*'  A.  Well  done,  faith  ;  I  like  such  an  as- 
sistant as  thou  art,  who  can  go  through  blj 
work  so  quickly. 

*'  Q.  What  said  the  tailor's  boy  to  the 
gentleman  who,  on  his  presenting  his  bill, 
said  tartly,  he  was  not  nmning  away  ? 

*'  A.  if  you  are  not,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
my  master  is. 

"  Q.  Why  is  a  soldier  said  to  be  of  such 
great  antiquity  ? 

"  A.  Because  he  keeps  up  the  old  fash- 
ions when  the  first  bed  was  upon  the  baro 
ground." 

THE  BATTLE  OF  AUGHRIM. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  "The 
Battle  of  Aughrim,"  written  by  an 
adherent  to  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
should  so  long  Iiavc  continned  a  popu- 
lar volume  among  the  Iloman  Catholic 
peasantry.  This  has,  perhaps,  been 
due  to  the  respectful  style  in  which 
the  author  treated  the  officers  of  Irish 
extraction.  All  his  contempt  and  dis- 
like were  levelled  at  St.  Ruth,  the 
French  General,  and  his  masters, 
English  James  and  French  Ix)uiR. 
Though  the  style  of  the  rhymed  play  is 
turgid  enough,  there  are  in  it  occasion- 
al passages  of  considerable  vigor  and 
beauty,  and  a  brisk  movement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  i)iece ;  and  sentimental 
j'outh  have  an  opportunity  of  shedding 
a  tear  over  the  ill  starred  love  of  God' 
frey  and  Jemina,  It  was  scarcely  fair 
of  the  autlior  to  represent  St.  Ruth  as  a 
stabber  in  cold  blood,  but  hear  the 
moving  (periods  he  makes  Sarafield 
utter : 

'*  0  heaTcne  I  can  nAturo  bear  thA  *hockIng  sound 

Of  death  cr  ilavery  on  our  imtivc  ground, 

Why  was  I  nurtured  of  a  nolile  race, 

And  taught  to  stare  destruction  in  the  face? 

Why  WHS  I  not  laid  out  a  UBele««i  terub^ 

And  formed  for  some  poor  hungry  peasants  cub, 

To  hedge  and  ditch,  and  with  unvoarlad  toU 

To  cultivate  for  grain  a  fertile  toll, 


To  w%Uih  ruy  flock •,  nnil  nmico  my  iiiwiuri-*  Utroagh, 
With  lit)  tux  i*>^^*  ^Vii'  *^^^)^  ^«  n)urntuk(  'It^w* 
JUIIier  Uiiiti  ti*1»{t  ^reni,  give  Mit  my  fAni«, 
Jkna  lose  UiD  groujia  1  acict  ciui  rttfoln  T' 

Thosr  IrUlirnen,  whu,  like,  ourselves, 
have  rcail  und  enjojod  this  druraa.  in 
Ciirly  boyhood,  before  the  birth  of  the 
crilical  facuhj,  will  find  it  out  of  their 
|X)wer  to  divesi  themselves  of  early 
impresaions  when  endeavoring  to  fonn 
a  just  e^titnate  of  iu  mcrils-  We 
vainly  stnve  to  forget  the  imago  of  n 
comely  and  intelligent  country  house- 
wife, spiritedly  i-ecitiug  the  intcn-iew 
of  the  IrisU  und  Englkh  officers  ai^ter 
the  day  was  decided,  and  bravely  hold' 
ing  out  the  tonga  at  the  point  vrhea^ 
Sarsfield  preaenia  his  wcajKin.  Tal- 
masli,  3Iack:iy,  and  Sir  Chiirlcs  God- 
frey confront  the  Irish  chiefs.  Dor- 
rington,  O'Neil,  and  Sars field,  and 
Talmash  courteously  addresses  them. 

•*Tiik*  quArtcn,  Kcoth  i^  '     Md  on  tl^m, 

Of  uthprw'Ue  |»rct*urc  tii  'X 

Yd  pray^  tsjk'-  pUv  r.n  1  ylrld, 

For  blotMt  f  —  ■  ,•  jicld. 

'Tia  Urttii- 
To  use  the  . 

Bo  fkr  t«>?i«Milh  (b**  *U*nHy  Af  wuK 

I  Htn  z '  ^'    -  "■-"    '-    ny  ntMW^ 

llfr  I  otBrnetijl; 

II«  t.  .„,.....   ..,.K,5^4 

My. 

The    I  I  Ircanjft 

Um^  .[.l-t.  „  ini^.- 
rolmdAA.— If  jrou   are   Siwdelil,  oj  roa    hnrcly 


ami  stdl  is  bound  up  with  ^  Tha  Bi4^| 
lie  of  Aughrim,"  but  ihcro  is  uothin*^ 
whatever  in  it  to  recommend  il  to  il 
Ryiupatbies  of  tho   populace*    Tl:-  r 
id   nothing    but  [Qlbuianagemetit  ui^ 
bad  feelljig  on  tho  part  of  the  n:i!. 
uffiecra  from  beglnnint*  to  cnul;  nu  :  ■ 
fear  or  disloy^'  •  If  in  qui^ 

of  the  besiege- i  o  cudgels 

him  for  it. 

There  ii  something  very  nnTve  unci 
old-fas iiioued  in  the   t«l 
verted  at   the   end  of  |i 
dramatu  personm: 

"  C^rts^l    aj^rtscd   upon — >t>   ct*-h«ingp  */ 
j>riii'>iierH,  bui    h&fij  saci   quArtef  OQ  boc^ 


TtK.l 

Or*  I 


•hnw. 


.^  recking  pl*I« 
up  our  iralti. 
...v  I  hrre  cioDt«nil ; 
h  I  nftw  rtcftfnd, 
.  »D(1   Marjr*4  croim,  Uief« 

xhrn  tail  on— t^cmU  aad  Jam«»(or 

8aisQc1d'9  declaration  ends  the  ani- 
mated diseu»5ion  rather  lamely ;  but 
what  poet  has  maintained  a  uniform 
grandeur  nr  dignity  ?  The  writer  fras 
a  certain  Robi^rt  Ashton*  Tlic  play 
when  printed  was  dedicated,  circa 
1756,  to  Lortl  Carteret,  and  if  peasant 
tradition  eim  be  t nested,  it  wiis  only 
acted  once.  The  Jacobite  and  Hano- 
verian gentlemen  in  the  pit  drew  their 
swords  on  one  anollier,  probably  at 
the  Bcene  just  quoled,  and  bloc^dshed 
ensued.  This  is  not  continued  by  the 
u-rittea  aiuials  of  the  time, 

**  The  Siege  of  Londonderry*  was, 
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D02t  CELLIAXI9  OV  GTtEKCE  ;   Olt  :  i 
UOXOR   OF   CaiYALnXf 

The    re-perusal  of  portif^ 
early  favoriti?  of  ours   has    i 
attended  with  mueti  pleasuni  or  ediH- 
calion.     There  is  a  sad  want  t  f  Htvl«, 
ocpompanicd  by  a  co:nph*tc 
of  syntax,  orthograpliyt  and 
tion.     The  objects  to  be  at: 
so  many  and  so  useless^  one  wi^vi 
branches  off  into  so  many  othei 
there  arc  »o  many  knights  and 
to  be  overcome,  and  emperors  so 
lessly  leave   their  empresses 
daxk  woods  exposed  to  so  man  _ 
gera^    while    they  go  tlH'miMslvtf 
achieve  some  new  and  futiJe  «x[ 
that  tlie  namxiivo  Ims  Msaroely  ^noit 
continuity   and    consistenct    tjiaa  a 
dream. 

The  autltor  had  ten  times  ma  nasr 
separate  sets  of  adventures  to  ooodsd 
gimuUaneou?-Iy  41s  ever  had  tlia 
mable  G.  P.  K,  James.  So  ho 
qncnlly  obhged  to  suspend  000 
and  take  up  another,  a  mode 
position  which  all  novelists  w 
this  article^  arf  ndvi!«»ed  to 
Leaving  Don   "'  '  tnvesiin^c  ^ 

em[>ePor  of    1  ♦    who 

disputed   the  1    of 

FlorislKdla^s  li  1   him^ 

ceods  to  tell   wltai   Uuppentd 
joustings  of  Antioid]  in  eooaeqococt 
the  ha]»py  union  of  iJoti  Briaad  9ti 
the  peerless  Aurora.    TLithsr 


t — I  ^^     I 
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Peler,  Ibc  kniglit  of  tbe  Keys,  fram 
Ireland*  He  was  eon  to  tbc  king  of 
Mazist<:ir,  au(U  being  anxious  to  seek 
ibreign  adventures,  embarked  at  Car- 
Im^ordj  and  performed  prodigriea  of 
valor  ia  Britain  and  Fmuce,  and  then 
FAiled  for  CoDB  tan  tinople.  Bein  g  w  i  i  h* 
in  Bight  of  that  city,  a  etonn  fortred 
bis  ship  away  and  drove  it  io  Sardinia, 
where  Peter  won  lUe  heart  of  the  fair 
princess,  Magdalena,  by  \m  success  in 
iha  tournament,  and  Lis  beauty  of  fea- 
iures  wheQ  hu  removed  his  helmet  af- 
ter the  cxerclsew  Tlie  princess  has  a 
claim  upon  our  indulgence,  for  as  the 
text  haa  it,  *^he  looked  like  Mars  and 
Venus  together.**  The  knights  of  tliose 
happy  times  beinf^  as  distinguislicd  for 
modesty  a?  courage,  the  princess  ran 
no  risk  in  desiring  an  interview  with 
tbe  peerle33  Peter,  and  they  to  wed 
constancy  to  each  other  till  death. 

A  neighboring  king  detnanding  the 
hand  of  tbe  lady  for  bis  sou,  the  lovers 
decamp,  and  find  themselves  on  a 
strange  island  in  a  day  or  two.  Peter 
having  ^ven  the  princess  a  red  purse 
containing  some  jewels,  i^he  happened 
to  let  it  fall  by  her,  and  it  was  at  once 
picked  up  by  a  vulture,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  a  piece  of  raw  meat 
Flying  with  it  to  a  tree  overhanging 
the  river,  and  finding  his  mistake,  he 
dropped  it  into  the  water,  and  there  it 
lay  on  the  saudy  bottom  in  sight  of 
the  lovers. 

The  knight,  arming  himself  wiili  a 
long  bough,  and  getting  mto  the  hoat, 
would  have  fished  up  the  purse,  only 
for  the  circumstance  of  being  unpro- 
vided with  oars*  The  tide  having 
turned,  he  was  carried  out  to  sea,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  got  rid  of  bis  armor 
he  was  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  poor 
princess  now  lefl  shrieking  behind, 
who  waa  conveyed  away  aOer  a  day 
futd  anights  sufiering,  in  a  ship  bound 
for  Ireland,  where  she  took  refuge  in 
a  nunnery,  and  in  time  became  iL^  su- 
perioress. This  was  near  the  palice 
of  her  lover  a  parents,  and  to  match 
tins  strange  coincidence  by  another 
equally  stranj^e,  their  cook,  one  day 
ig  a  codfish  for  dinner,  dlscov- 


ei-ed  within  it  tlie  identical  purse  of 
jewels  carried  away  by  their  sun,  and 
lost  in  the  manner  described  ia  the 
distant  Mediterranean.  Tiiey  gave 
hlra  up  then  for  lost,  but  he  was  merely 
searcliing  through  the  world  for  his 
raistrciis,  jousting  at  Antioch,  killing  a 
stray  giant  here  or  there,  an<l  rescuing 
from  the  stake  at  Windsor  aAiinf>i!eut 
countess  accused  of  a  fauj-  pas — all 
these  merely  to  keep  his  hand  in  prac- 
tice. Don  Clarineo  with  whom  he 
had  fraternized  at  Antioch  is  alp^o  cn- 
gjiged  on  the  same  quest,  and  comes 
to  Ireland  in  the  course  of  his  rambles. 
Ill  that  early  time  Owen  Roe  O  Neiil 
was  chief  king,  MaeGuire,  father  of 
Pctcr^  was  king  of  l^Iunster  as  before 
stated,  Owen  Con  O'Neill  nnd  Owen 
MacO'Brien  ruled  two  of  tbe  other 
provinces,  but  the  territory  cluimed  by 
each  k  no!  pointed  out.  The  compiler 
was  probably  not  well  up  in  the  old 
ehmniclcs;  he  would  else  have  jrivcn 
O'Brien  the  territory  of  Munster,  and 
settled  Mac  Quire  somewhere  near 
Loch  En  a. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  reigning  king 
of  Ulster  refusing  his  fair  dauglitcr  to 
the  prince  of  Coimaught,  waa  minded 
to  b<?stow  her  on  the  terrible  giant 
Fluerston,  whose  inhospitablo  abode 
was  in  the  mountains  of  Carlingford, 
The  fatlier  of  the  rejected  pruice  de- 
termined to  resist  this  ** family  com- 
pact,'* gent  out  kniglits  and  squires  to 
impress  every  knight  eri'ant  tlicy  met 
into  his  service.  Being  lather  mora 
earnest  than  polite  on  meeting  with 
Don  Clarineo,  he  slew  about  a  scoi^e 
of  them,  and  after  he  succeeded  in 
learn iiig  their  business  with  him  ho 
was  inclined  to  slay  another  score  for 
their  stupidity  in  not  being  more  ex- 
pheit  at  the  beginning,  whereas  ho 
would  have  devoted  ten  lives  if  be  had 
them  to  the  cause  of  prince  versm 
giant. 

Having  easily  massacred  the  Car- 
lingford ogre,  he  began  to  b<3stir  him- 
scll'  ill  his  quest  for  the  lost  princess, 
and  so  quitted  the  Connaught  court 
which  according  to  our  author  was 
held  at  that  era  in  Dublin,  and  his 
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Tojaltj  was  suUablj  rewarded  m  dis- 
covering bis  own  tnie  love. 

It  \va^  originally  written  in  Spanislt, 
and  part  tranalated  into  French  by 
Claude  do  Beuil,  and  published  by 
Du  Bray,  Paris,  1625  in  an  8vo. 

THE  NBj  iirsTony  of  thk  trojak 

W-UIS^AND    TKOV'S     DESTRUCTION* 

The  compiler  of  ihiB  Burton  did 
not  share  m  Homer's  excusable  pre- 
jadiccs  in  favor  of  his  counlrynicn ; 
be  was  a  Trojan  to  the  backbone. 
T\m  might  be  excuaed  in  corapliraent 
to  the  noble  and  patriotic  Hector,  bot 
bo  di  St  tabs  commonly  received  no- 
tions of  family  relationship  among 
the  ancients,  a  thing  not  to  be  pardon- 
ed. 

After  proposbg  the  true  biatorica 
of  Hcrctiles,  Thcjeus,  the  destruction 
of  liion,  and  other  equally  authentic 
fttcts,  be  proceeds  to  relate — 

"  How  Rnitp,  King  of  the  Trojans,  arrivwi 
in  Britain,  und  conquered  Albion  and  his 
giants,  building  a  new  Troy  where  Ltjndon 
aow  8 lands,  ia  memory  of  which  the  cflig^ica 
of  two  giants  in  Guildhall  were  ^t  up,  with 
m&nj  other  remarkable  and  tctj  famous 
{MusiigeB,  to  revive  antiqutt?  out  of  the  duat, 
mad  give  tliot^e  that  Bhatl  peruse  thiB  elAboj^ 
ftto  work,  A  true  knowledge  of  what  pa^cd 
in  ancient  times,  so  thut  they  may  be  ftblo 
readilj  to  discourse  of  things  that  had  been 
obliterated  from  the  memories  of  roost  peo- 
ple, and  {ram  a  certainty  of  the  f&moiis  deeds 
of  Uic  rcnowQcd  worthies  of  the  world." 

Our  truthful  historian  ihcn  relates 
With  many  corrcctiona  of  the  legend- 
ary accounts  of  the  lying  Greeks,  the 
histories  of  Herculea,  Thesetu,  Or- 
pbeu?,  Jason,  and  the  otlier  Ante- 
Trojan  hercH'is ;  and  cither  through 
mere  whim,  or  better  information, 
telU  us  lluit  Proserpine  at  the  time 
she  was  gnatched  away  to  hell,  was 
the  bride  of  the  enamored  Orphead, 
and  the  wicked  King  Pluto  putting 
armor  on  bis  equally  wicked  follow- 
ers— the  giant  Cerberus  and  others — 
and  festal  garments  over  the  annor, 
carried  her  awaj  des|>ite  the  resist- 
ance of  the  bridal  p«irty.  Oqihena 
cibtained  her,  as  mentiontMl  by  the 
fiibuITsts,  but  looking  trnk^  Cerberus, 


who  was  close  bebbid  arrested  her 
progress,  and  the  untbrtunate  hu** 
band  returned  to  upper  air  lialf*d«^ 
Tlicreupoii  Theseus  and  Pihtii 
triod  the  adventure,  but  the 
CVrl>enis  slew  the  limt  D&mctl^ 
would  have  slain  Theseus^  Init  Ha- 
cules  closely  following,  gitve  tluc  giant 
Buch  a  knock  of  his  ci:]b  tks  Itft  liiia 
l>4ng  in  a  swoon  for  some  boon. 
Advancinj^  to  the  throne  of  the  IJmk 
tyrant,  he  admitustcrcd  another  onsli* 
ing  blow  on  his  helm,  and  leaiifig  him 
for  dead,  conducted  the  trecDhtttig  but 
delighted  Proserpine  to  her  moChif 
and  hu!>baml  in  the  plei&sanl  Tales  d 
Sicily,  and  **•  if  they  didn't  liro  hftfff 
that  we  mayT  A*  ihr  the  tiakor 
Cerberus,  he  was  '  i    to  Hip- 

podamia,  tJie  discoi'  jdowoftbfi 

nmrdercHl     PLrithouR,  wiro    found   A 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  putlinf;  I 
to  death   after  first  fiubjccting  yn 
well-deserved  toilure-s* 

In  the  rest  of  the  history  of  ili 
cules  our  compiler  does  not  think  iP 
necessary  feo  depart  from  the  •lilii" 
meets  of  the  early  writers^  He  glfW 
him  indeed  as  second  wife  *M 
daughter  of  King  Pricus,  mother  rf 
wliose  names  wo  recoJke^ 

Our  authority  being  keenly  aUre  to 
the  injustice  done  by  Hofocr  to  ih^ 
Trojans,  correots  hit  ifaleHieiili  m 
sundry  occastoos.  Well  As|xif<d  t* 
we  are  lo  rectify  pn^'udtoca^  ba  Im 
not  convinced  us  thai  the  koiglils  m 
both  sid(^,  mountedy  armed  to  plul^ 
and  setting  their  Strang  sipeatt  is 
rest,  charged  CAch  other  in  full  awttf 
in  the  manner  of  Craaatoun  and  WiJ- 
liaiu  of  Deloraino*  l^iase  are  bit 
words: 

"  Hector  and  AeKillefl  atlranc«d  la 
front  of  either  antjv,  ntn\  run  at  each 
with  great  fury  with  thinr  ppeAra^  glTin^i 
■  ihock  as  made  ihv  earth  to  treualiK  «t4 
which  JLchiUet  wa^  ihruvn  from  lib  boof; 
v,i  .......  ....  .1..  ..II    Hcottir  sconiiiig  to  bS 

-<ed  on,  B»kla|f  hMi 
^  utwTfw,  fttid  f«viif  kli 

wnr  wufa  dead  tMidi«a,  ao  lihat  ia  a  tmM 
manner  tht^r  fled  befbrr*  him. 

by  hi  ^vr> 

t«irpd  tu«  Ticwnottj  iioetor,  wia?»  mSV^' 
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iing  his  utnjosi  ciTorts,  t^mu  bova  hiiii  to 
earth,  and  went  oa  making  a  drtfaJful 

It  TS  pmhuble  that  Ibis  aceouot  of 
the  death  of  Hector  will  prove  the 
least  digestible  of  his  emcndixliona  to 
thcadratrcra  of  !be  early  Greek  jjoels. 
The  versioa  here  {^ivca  appeara  to  de- 
pend on  the  sole  aulboritj  of  our  com- 
piler, and  we  do  nofe  feel  here  at  lib- 
erty to  interpose  in  the  literary 
qtiarrel  snre  to  arise  on  the  publication 
of  this  article : 

*'  fl^tclor^  having  taken  prisoner  Moneateus, 
Duke  of  Athens,  who  bad  on  a  cnrioos  silirer 
armor^  he  wm  convoyins?  him  oiii  of  the  bat- 
tle wben  thinking  himHtrlf  secure,  and  beiQjB; 
OTtirbealed  with  action^  he  threw  Mb  shield 
behind  him^  and  left  his  Iwsom  bare, 

"Achilles,  spyhig  thia  opportunity,  ran  with 
an  bij  might  hia  spear  at  the  breast  of  the 
hero,  which  piercing  liis  armor,  entered  hia 
undaunted  heart,  and  he  fell  down  dead  Co 
this  earth.  And  this  not  aatiafying  the  un- 
generotis  fireek,  he  fastened  Jiis  dead  body  to 
the  tall  of  hi.^  horse,  and  dm;L,^gL'd  birn  three 
times  round  tho  city  of  Troy  iu  revenge  for 
the  mntijr  foiLs  and  dljsgraces  he  had  received 
of  hinu" 

The  rest  of  the  narrative  corre- 
spoods  tolerably  with  the  old  accoiyits, 
bat  T«  e  have  tvot  heart  to  accompany 
tho  author  tli rough  the  btiriiing  of 
Troy,  the  adventures  of  Enea?*,  and 
thoifie  of  Brutus  in  hia  descent  on 
Britain,  and  his  victory  over  Albion, 
Gog^  and  ^lagog*  Besides,  the  death 
of  the  "  Guardian  Dog  of  Tioy ''  has 
disturbed  our  equanimity,  for  we  ac- 
knowledge as  gi*eat  au  esteem  for 
Hector  and  as  strong  a  dislike  to  the 
injthless  Achilles,  as  was  ever  enter- 
tained by  the  compiler  of  the  **Kew 
UJBtory  of  the  Trojan  Wars/' 

The  prejudices  of  the  romancers  of 
the  middle  and  later  ages  iu  favor  of 
the  Trojans  were  probably  due  to  the 
history  of  the  war  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Dare.%  a  Phrygiau 
priest  mentioned  by  Homer.  It  is  in 
Greek,  and  the  work  of  some  ingeni- 
ous person  of  comparatively  recent 
times.  It  was  tiunslated  by  Postel 
into  French^  and  pubhsbed  in  Paris 
15o3.  The  tii^t  edition  in  Greek 
oame  atil  at  Mibtn  in  1477.  Another 
Bpariotts  book  on  the  same  subject  in 


Latin,  was  attributed  to  Dictys^  a  fol- 
lower of  Idoraeneus,  King  of  Crete, 
The  first  edition  of  it  was  printed  at 
Mayence,  but  without  date. 

THE  mrSH  ItOGt'ES  AKD    RArPARKES, 

The  literary  caterers  for  our  pea- 
santry, young  and  oldj  have  been 
blamed  for  submitting  to  their  In* 
spection  the  lives  of  celebrated  high- 
waymen, tories,  and  **  rapparees.*' 
Without  undertaking  their  defence  wo 
cannot  help  pointing  oul  a  volume  ap- 
propriated to  gentry  of  the  same  class 
in  the  Family  Library ^  issued  by  John 
Murray,  whom  no  one  could  for  u  mo- 
ment suspect  of  seeking  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  famiites  or  i ndi viduals.  Wo 
find  in  Burns'  and  Lambert's  cheap 
popular  books,  another  given  up  to 
these  minions  without  an  apprehension 
of  demoralization  ensuincj  amonff  the 
poor  or  the  young  who  may  liappen  to 
read  it.  So  it  is  probable  that  J*  Cos- 
grave  contemplated  no  harm  to  his 
generation  by  publishing  his  **  Irish 
Roi^ues  and  Rapparees."  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  motto  selected  for 
liis  work  had  either  some  attic  salt  or 
common-sense  to  recommend  it : 

*^  BehoM  here'i  truth  In  tr^r-  t>...,«  -.-prMaeii; 
O^D&rby't  nil  a.  «hum  In  0' 

Stiri!  rthm.  tram  hftice  tilir  i  r  utar  stol*, 

Tt>  KTve  a  kiuLvLili  turu,  ;ui^  »<..  ^..    i^^oV* 

The  reader  will  please  not  confound 
the  terms  **  lory  "  and  '*  rappareo.'* 
The  tones,  though  tluit  generic  for 
Irish  robbers  is  a=i  old  as  Elizabeth, 
are  yet  most  familiarly  known  as  lega- 
cies left  us  by  the  Cromwellian  wars, 
and  chiefly  consisted  of  those  rascals 
who,  pretenduig  to  assist  the  parlia- 
mentary cause,  plundered  tho  mere 
L'ish  farmers,  and  every  one  of  both 
i^ides  who  had  anythinpr  worth  taking. 
They  were  a  detestable  fraternity. 
The  rapparees  were  the  Irish  outlaws 
in  the  Jacobite  and  Williamito  wars, 
including  many  a  scoundrel  no  doubts 
but  many  also  who,  while  they  su|>- 
ported  themselves  in  outlawry,  at  the 
expense  of  tliosc  who  in  their  eyes 
were  disaffected  to  the  rightful  king, 
yet  kept  their  hands  unstained  by  vul- 
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gar  tb eft  or  needless  blocul^ h ed.  Many 
who  at  first  kept  to  the  hi  Ik  and  tlie 
l>oj?8  m  mere  outlaws,  and  exacted 
voluntary  and  involuntarj  black  mail 
for  mere  support,  accordbg  as  the  as- 
seesed  folk  were  Jaeobil^s  or  William- 
ites,  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
excitement  aud  license  of  their  excep- 
tional life,  and  becarae  bona  Jide  plun- 
derers^  preferring  (all  other  things  be- 
ing equal)  to  wasting  the  Sassenach 
rather  than  the  Gael^  and  that  wa;*  all. 

Such  a  gentleman-outlaw  was  Red- 
mond Count  O'Hanlon,  who  flourished 
afler  the  conclusion  of  the  Cromwel- 
1km  wars,  Redmond  was  worlhy  of 
a  place  beside  Robin  Hood  and  Rob 
Roy,  and  has  been  made  the  hero  of 
two  stories,  one  by  William  Carletoo 
and  the  otlicrby  W.  Beraaril  M'Calxs. 

We  now  proceed  to  quote  a  few  of 
the  exploits  of  those  troublesome  indi- 
viduals of  high  and  low  degree,  who 
disturbed  their  country  in 'the  cad  of 
seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  furnished  amuse- 
meni  to  tlic  peasantry  and  their  chil- 
dren, during  the  golden  days  of  the 
peddlers 

The  great  Captaia  Power  of  tlie 
South  travelled  northward  to  meet 
and  tiy  the  skill  of  Redmond,  and 
they  had  a  shrewd  encounter  with 
broadii words  for  nearly  hiilf  an  hour, 
neither  gaining  a  decided  advantage. 
They  swore  to  befriend  each  other  in 
aU  future  needs,  and*  in  consoquence, 
Ifedmond  rescued  hi«  brother  from  the 
BOidiers  when  they  were  conducting 
lum  to  execution. 

Power  coming  into  Lein&tcr,  lodged 
at  Uic  bou£e  of  a  email  farmer,  whom 
be  observed  to  be  very  dejected  all  the 
evcnin^f.  On  inquiry  he  found  that 
his  landlord  and  the  sheriff*  were  ex- 
pected to  make  a  seizure  next  d^iy  for 
rent  and  an-ears  amounting  to  £00. 
After  Borae  further  discoui^se,  Power 
offered  to  lend  him  the  sum  on  his 
note  of  hand,  and  the  offer  was  grate- 
fully accepted-  Next  day  the  farmer, 
after  much  parleying*  acknowledged 
that  he  had  £00  given  him  to  keep, 
and  tliat  he  would  produce  it  rather 


than  have  hia  little  property  distraints 
and  trust  to  God^s  goodness  lo  be  i 
abled  to  put  it  together  again-    ~ 
landlord,  at)ersuflleienl!v    ' 
gave  him  a  receipt  in  fn 
company  with   tlio   shent  r 
turned  home.     In  a  lonil .  \^ 
way,  he  was  set   on  by  P 
robbed  of  the  £C0  and  his  watc 
other  valuables*     Iii  a  day  cr  two  tS 
robber  called  on  the  fanner,  Buid 
was  going  away,  and  the  promii 
note  would  be  of  no  use  to  him* 
he  took  it  out  and  lore  it  la  pieces. 

I  low  the  unreflecting  liearta  of  i 
fireside  group  glow  over  Ruch 
penerous  deeds  of  robbers,  and  Bow^ 
httle  they  think  on  tlic  sellisli  anil 
abandoned  and  iniquitous  poilkms  of 
the  Uve^  of  their  favorites  !  **  Bill! 
they  took  from  the  rich  that  < 
ford  it,  and  gave  to  the  pio 
wanted  it.  Dickens  a  bit  o'  me ' 
Ix'Iray  Redmond  Ollanlou  or  Cap 
Power  if  I  got  a  stockeu^  o^  gtwid  br 
iu" 

Strong  Jolm  BfaePliorson  is  admi 
tetl  among  the  Irish  wortide^ 
J,  Cosgruve,  ihou^di  he  wa«  tnoi 
ably  a   Highlufjdrnan.       Thei 
much  of  the  milk  of  human  kl 
about  alrong  John.      If  a 
would  not  letid^  (John  mendy  rt«| 
a  loan,)  he  never  us<nJ  i ' 
"gtaiui  and  deliver,"  hr 
his  borr9c  and  gave  ■ 
tliat  iaited,  he  can 
the  bitihway,  givin*^  th. 
erty, and  rifled  him  in  F'j 
Being  set  on  one  night  by  a  cri 
an  inn  kitchen,  he  threw  the 
over  his  shoulder,  and  no  bett<*r 
could  be.     Making  his  escape, 
her  on  the  ground,  set  bts  foot  ap^tsr- 
ently  on  her  body — it  was  only  on  lii 
gown,  however — and  extorted  tw«?nl 
pieces  fiTim  her  friends  before  lie 
leased  her. 

Strong  John  was  in  do  tnsUuMT 
guilty  of  murder.  Ho  never  ctrs 
8 truck  but  in  ftelf-defeneei  and  alim^ 
betook  himself  to  def^nee  by  a  weoii 
when  practicable.  11:^  met  tlie  oial 
dcj^tlny  of  hia  tribe  about  1^78. 
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Will  Peters,  l*om  amon^  tJie  ro- 
maotic  scenery  of  the  Blievo  Bltxim 
nxmntains,  inigbt  havo  lived  and  died 
a  rcsptw'tttble  man,  or  at  least  biive  ac- 
quired llie  faint;  of  a  highwayniim,  liud 
it  not  been  for  two  trifling  impedi- 
mentH.  His  fjitbcr  was  a  receiver  of 
Ftok'ti  cattle,  which,  being  cotnmoTily 
kept  in  a  neighboring  field,  who^o 
owner  rem  ill  ned  out  of  sight,  the  cnrno 
could  not  be  bixiught  houie  to  hiiiu 
The  other  mischance  consislcil  in  his 
staying  at  school  only  titl  be  haxl  mas- 
tered *♦  lleynard  the  Fox*"  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  J*  Cosgi-avc  that  if 
lie  bad  got  through  *'Don  Bellianis,'* 
the  *•  Seven  Champions/*  and  "  Troy's 
l>estniction,^'  be  would  have  arrived 
at  the  honors  of  the  high-road.  After 
a  few  mistakes  in  bis  cattle  stealing 
apprenticeship,  be  became  acquainted 
with  i\iQ  renowned  **  Charley  of  tlie 
ITorse,''  and  tima  made  use  of  bim. 
He  was  placed  in  duriuice  for  stealing 
a  sorrel  horse  with  a  huld  face  and 
one  wliite  foot,  and  committed  to  Car- 
low  jail,  the  horse  being  uU rusted  to 
t  he  ca  re  of  the  jal  le r.  Pc I  ers'  pere^  on 
hearing  of  the  ugly  mistake,  revealed 
the  family  sorrow  to  the  great  Cahir, 
and  be  being  fully  informed  of  the 
marbi,  color,  etc.,  of  the  beast,  sent  a 
trusty  squire  of  bis  to  the  assize^ 
town  a  few  days  before  tbc  trial, 
mounted  on  a  mare  with  the  eauie 
marks  as  those  above  noted.  The 
jjuiers  man  took  the  boriic  down  to 
the  Barrow's  edge  every  morning  to 
drink,  and  the  agent,  making  liis  ac- 
quaintance, invited  him  to  fake  a  glass 
at  a  neighbcirlng  '*  shcl>cen''  thenjorn- 
ing  before  the  trial.  While  they  were 
nefi'cslung  themselves,  the  &quir*.''s 
double  mounted  on  the  mare  ap- 
proached wliere  the  hoi^e  was  tied 
outsidiN  substituted  his  own  beiisU  and 
rode  off  ou  the  other.  The  r<jfreshed 
man,  on  coming  out,  observed  not  Ling 
changed,  and  rode  the  new-comer  homo 
to  the  stable. 

The  trial  coming  on,  the  prosecutor 
twon?  home  to  his  properly,  but  Mr 
William  Pctera  said  he  was  as  inno- 
cent of  the  tlieil  as  the  lord  lieu  ten 


ant.  '*  My  lord,"  eaid  he,  *^  ax  him,  if 
Tou  plase,  what  did  I  eteal  from  bim." 
The  answer  came  out  that  was  ex- 
pCL'ted,  "  a  sorrel  horse,  such  and  such 
marks."  **  It  wasn't  a  sorrel  mare 
you  lost?"  **No;'  **My  lord,  will 
you  pbisc  to  send  for  the  haste,  and  if 
it^s  a  borsf\  let  me  be  swung  as  high 
as  Gildheroy."  Tlie  animal  was  sent 
for,  tlif»  whole  court  bur^t  into  a  roar, 
and  Will  Peters  demanded  compen- 
sation, but  did  not  get  it. 

Being  takiin  up  again  lie  was  exe- 
cuted, as  far  as  hanging  for  fifteen 
minutes  could  effect  it.  However, 
being  at  once  taken  away  by  his  peo- 
ple, he  was  resuscitated.  Once  more 
he  was  seized  and  conveyed  to  K'd- 
mainliam,  whence  be  escaped  rather 
than  be  transported. 

Being  at  last  secured  in  Kilkenny 
for  rumiing  away  with  a  roll  of  tobac- 
co from  a  jtoor  hucksf er-woman,  be  was 
once  more'  placed  on  the  drop  and 
bung. 

Such  were  tlie  unedifying  subject* 
presented  to  the  eoni^ideration  of  th 
young  in  Mr*  J.  Cosgrave's  collection*^ 
He  certainly  bad  no  evil  in  his  mind 
when  composing  it,  but  its  moral 
effect  was  at  best  questionable.  It 
would  be  a  hook  very  ill  suited  for 
rustic  fire-side  reading  in  our  day. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  llic  *•■  Wars 
of  Troy,''  though  no  indication  of  evil 
intention  is  apfiareuU  We  subjoin 
the  names  of  thoBO  l>ooks  that  still 
continue  in  print.  Why  they  should 
still  find  buyers  seems  strange,  wlien 
such  care  is  expended  in  6up[>lying 
uncful,  pleasant,  and  harmless  read- 
ing for  the  lower  chisses*  However^ 
any  cvU  inherent  in  them  is  slighe^ 
compared  to  ihat  of  ioms  of  the  Lon- 
don halfpenny  and  penny  journals. 
The  following  still  form  portions  of 
the  peddler's  stock  :  **  The  Academjj 
of  Com|>liments/*  ^  The  Arabia 
Nights,"  ^  The  Battle  of  Au^iirim,^ 
**  Esop,"  "  Gulliver/  «  O'Reilly's  Ir 
land,"  '*  Hocus  Pocu?,*^  **  Iris 
RogucR."  *SJamcs  Freney,**  "  Bobil 
Hood's  Garland,"  "  Heven  Cham-1 
'  pions/  "  Tales  of  the  Fairies/'  ♦•  The  ^ 


^f  efc- 


Trqiaii  "Wars,"   "Yalentlnc    ami  Or-     nmlily»  nffei'tahon,  xuid  cj 


and  the  '*  Sevea  Wise  Masters 
and  Mistressea  of  Rome,"  sumo  uf 
tbem  absolutely  harmless. 

In  tlie  whole  eoUeeLion,  thi?ro  was 
not  one  volume  racy  of  Lho  Irish  8oiL 
or  calculated  to  excite  lo\^  of  the 
country,  or  id  tercet  in  its  ancient 
history,  or  literature,  or  legends.  Tb© 
uaghfeenth  century  waa  certainly  a 
drieury  one  in  many  rcspecls.     For- 


ViLilt'd  in  the  matiner^  and 
of  the  upper  classes^  and  tbe 
classes  were  li?ft  to  dieir  <H¥ii  C 
for  mental  improvemcuu  li  mjh 
something  for  the  dense  oi*  nodissty 
inherent  in  tlie  Celtic  cliaructet,  tiutl 
there  were  ao  few  bookfl  of  a  groM  ox 
evjJ  character  amoi^  their  papialftf 
Uteratunj. 


Tranalaied  trrtm  tU«  Kfench. 


AwSSES,  DOGS,  CATS,  ETC, 


I  AM  not  a  member  of  the  society 
for  the  prcTcntion  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, but  I  deserve  to  l>e  ;  for  no  one 
lias  praised  the  worthy  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen  more  than  I  have,  and  no 
one  sees  with  greater  Ball-ifaction,  how 
jufitice  gornetitae^  gets  hold  of  those 
bnital  drivera  who  wreak  their  uncon- 
trolled anger  upon  their  poor  Bteeds, 
guilty  only  of  not  being  able  to  help 
themselves.  And  if,  even,  in  place  of 
their  being  condemned  to  pay  a  paltry 
fine,  they  were  paid  back  in  kind  for 
the  undeserved  blows  which  tlicse  af- 
tlieted  animals  receive  from  their 
hand;!,  I  tor  one  would  make  Bot  the 
slightest  objection. 

it  would  be  contrary  to  the  progress 
and  civihzaiion  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tun^,  I  agree,  hut  it  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  justice,  civilized  or  uncivilized, 

However,  who  knows  how  things 
may  tuni  out  ?  Conaidering  the  mis- 
eries and  sufferings  of  those  uncom- 
plaining cma(uix?s  when  they  ara  ui>- 
fortunate  enough  to  get  under  the  lash 
of  the  unfeeling  tioors  who  ought  to 
bo  in  their  place,  it  would  not  surprise 
me  over  much,  if  it  should  ttirn  out 
that  — 

That  —  what] 


day,  ns  I  happened  to  1' 

along  a  certain  roo<l,  I 

tifd  to  a  post,  nrtiund  whicL,  w  i 

full  length   of  I»i3  r*>pf,  t1»f*ff» 

a  iiingle  blade  of  ii. 

poor  fellow   was 

skin  scraped,  and  half  tanned   by  U 

frequent  application   of  bark   on 

living   wood ;   evidently    getting 

can^Rses  of  a  sorter  kind,  but 

in  the  most    complete    s<nv 

worfl,  "  the  right  to  work,"     >..,» 

I  stopped  a  moment  to  bid  htm 

day  and  ask  after  his  as9-fthip*s 

after  which  T  plucked  a  flno  thi 

growing  within  tantiilLzing  reach  of 

rope,  and  gave  it  to  him.     He  gcbhl 

it  down  with  great  giisto* 

**  How  do   you   Uke   that*  my  aW 
chap  V  said  1  to  him,  njcchanicallv. 

"First   rate,"   said    he,  **  lian«i 
anothor, 

I  jiunp'd  Ixick  in  asfonishmefii 

*•  What  J  you  can  talk,  can  j\ 
Bucephalus,     and    in 
That  is  something  new^." 

**!Not  so  new  ai  you  thinki  my 
sir,  for  I  will  let  yon  into  a  Iittl<f  bit  d 
a  secret.  Ass  as  I  am,  and  a«  yon  iw 
me  to  be«  I  was  a  man  m  my  tilaa  airi 
a  butcher  by  trade,  I  had  an  assilMtf 
1  treated  most  scurrily,  ju«t  as  liKf 
do  me  now ;  giving  him  his  hdltfii 


iecnanica»iv. 

he,  **  lian«i  o^i 

m  ishmefit«^^^H 

k,  can  J<>^^^^| 

Engtisli^l^P 


Wait  a  moment.  111  tell  you.     One  ^  of  blows  ami  kicks,  btit  of  vegrw^ 


^r  Jade — Uiat  was  his  name — 
cut  ftU  the  year  round,  it  Ixiin^ 
iuf crest  of  my  customers,  aa  I 
»atd  to  myself,  to  quiet  the 
\  of  conscience  when  I  gave 
i  half  what  he  could  eat-  Let 
uff  himself,  said  I,  and  he  will 

and  lazy,  tlie  meat  will  come 
the  cookj  the  cook  will  be  lalo 
(0  dinner,  and  the  hungry  fam- 
I  lose  their  temper,  ar*d  I  shall 
leir  custom,  while  good  dosea 
oil  of  strap  will  help  his  diges- 
mderfully,  and  keep  him  lively* 
er,  this   hist  end  was  not  at- 

for  the  poor  ass  kicked  tho 
—professional  term,  you  under- 
-and  went  to  the  bonc-bcijlcra 
his  time.  When  it  came  to  ray 
»  tie  np — again  pnifesaional — 

off  the  cart,  my  sou!  was  con- 
1  to  go  into  an  ass's  body  to 
For  a  certain  time  the  pumsh- 
rf  petaliaiion.  Drubbing  for 
^  kicks  of  hobnailed  shoes  for 
f  peg  boots,  I  got  what  I  ^ve, 
od  measure  too,  I  assure  you. 
It  see  that  half  starved,  thin- 
I  old  horse  over  there  ?  WelU 
h  companion  in  misery  to  me- 
time  he  was  a  hack-driver,  and 
I,  time  in  his  fits  of  anger  and 
nness,  he  made  an  anvil  of  the 
tie  or  the  jaws  of  bis  horst^s. 
n  tliose  times,  now  and  then, 
[ieTBtand,  bat  those  times  hap* 
yften  enough,  say  once  an  hour 
rery  day*  As  to  hay  and  oats, 
d  to  teach  them,  but  without 
^  Id  go  without  thoee  articles  of 
When  his  turn  came  to  pay 
debts,  his  soul  was  condemned 
nto  that  sorry  okl  carcass,  in 
he  passes  many  a  miserable 
'  of  an  hour*  He  is  a  rag- 
\  property  now.  How  do  you 
t  specimen  of  *  the  nobiest  con- 
i&t  man  has  ever  made'1     As 

Sawney,  at  your  service,  I 
he  end  of  my  punishment  is 
oC  It  was  giren  me  to  under- 
bat  when  m  benevolent  gentle- 
QOld    offer    me    a  thistle   for 

pTa  lake,  it  would  end,  and  it 
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is  to  you  I  owo  this  act  of  kindness^ 

my  dear  Mr.  Miller/* 

"  Good  again,  you  aro  a  wiser  ae3 
than  I  took  you  for.  How  do  you 
know  my  name,  master  Sawney  P* 

**  This  way,  air.  The  other  day  I 
chanced  to  be  tied  to  a  post»  near  a 
hedge,  on  the  olhei  side  of  which,  in 
a  meadow,  some  folks  were  having  a 
htlle  picnic  on  the  grass.  After 
a  while  a  tall  lady  in  spectacles  took 
out  some  papers  and  began  to  read  for 
the  company.  She  seemed  to  bo 
reading,  from  what  I  could  make  out, 
in  some  magazine  or  other.  I  soon 
understood  that  the  subject  was  asses, 
and  then  of  course  I  cocked  up  my 
ears  to  their  full  height  It  was  inic, 
it  was  about  us,  abused  and  misunder- 
8  tood  bcas  la  tli  at  w  e  a  re.  The  art  i  clca 
read  by  thti  tall  lady  wcro  so  full  of 
kindness,  and  ccwitained  such  flattering 
remarks  upon  our  species,  that  it  al- 
most brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 
The  name  signed  to  those  articles  wni 
Jeremiah  Miller.  Oh  I  said  I  to  my- 
self, that  i^  a  man  wliom  one  could 
call  a  man.  There  is  one  at  least  who 
understands  us  aad  loves  us ;  I  pro- 
mise myself  that  if  I  ever  have  tho 
good  fortune  to  meet  him  I  will  give 
him— in  lieu  of  anything  better — my 
blessing.  You  see  that  when  you 
epoke  to  me  just  now  so  kindly,  I  said 
to  myself,  I  wonder  if  this  be  not  IMr, 
Jeremiah  Miller,  and  then  I  called  you 
by  that  name,  and  1  seo  that  I  have 
juat  hit  it/* 

"  But** — ^my  reader  will  say  **  of 
coni-se  you  don*t  tell  this  story  for  a 
true  one  1  You  would  never  have  the 
face  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  this 
brayer  actually  spoke  to  you  !** 

And,  pray,  why  not  ?  But,  after  all 
it  IS  possible  I  fell  asleep  on  a  mossy 
bank,  in  a  meadow,  near  where  an  aaa 
was  tied,  and  that  I  dreamed  what  I 
have  told  you.  But  dreams  with  the 
eyes  shut  are  not  always  so  very  un- 
like tlie  dreams  we  sometimes  have 
when  our  eyes  are  open.  As  for  my- 
self, whenever  I  see  a  poor  beast  of 
burden  brulally  mnUreated  by  another 
beast,  who  strikes  and  kicks  aa  if  Lo 
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Aues^  DogMj  OaU^  «fiB. 


meant  murder,  I  allow  mj  fancy  to 
bo  ticklcil  with  a  vision  of  this  latter 
bruto  oblij^etl  to  creep  into  the  skin  of 
a  horse  or  ns.s,  and  take  his  turn  at 
bcin^;  unjustly  whipped,  w  iihout  liav- 
ing  any  attention  \\o.\^  to  his  bray  or 
his  neigh  of  ex[)Ostulalion  or  defence. 
You  see  that  I  am  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  fi;?uriiig  among  the  luembers 
of  the  society  for  the  prevention,  etc., 
etc,"  but— 


11. 


But — I  hold  to  the  great  principles 
of  '7G,  and  first  of  all  to  that  of  equa- 
lity. If  wc  must  have  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  animals  against 
tlie  men  wiio  torment  thenu  I  would 
like  to  see  a  hiw  devis«'d  to  protect 
men  agninst  the  animals  who  are  a 
pest  to  poor  humanity,  for  the  shoo 
Bometimos  ^ois^  0:1  the  other  foot. 

For  example  ;  look  at  tliat  pock  of 
dogs  of  nil  Kize3,of  all  tastes,  (I  mean 
human.)  and  in  every  stage  of  canine 
civilization,  which  their  masters  j)ennit 
to  run  at  large  in  the  streets  of  our 
city,  even  in  tlie  worst  of  the  dog  days, 
without  omntlng  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent dogs  who  know  no  master  but 
themselves.  You  have  a  friend  who 
Is  a  diligent  reader  of  the  ehaj)ter  of 
accidents  in  t  ho  daily  papere.  lie  tells 
you  about  this  or  th:it  dog  who  was 
seen  running  mad,  that  ho  had  hitten 
two  or  thn'o  peixm?,  one  of  whom  has 
since  died  of  hydroj)hobi:i,  and  add:* 
with  a  peculiar  relish  that  "  the  dan- 
gerous animal  13  still  at  large  I"  Theso 
gentlemen — I  mean  the  owners  of  tlie 
dogs — ^are  provokingly  caivless  and 
indifferent  about  the  muck  which  their 
dogs  are  running  in  the  midst  of  a  po- 
pulation biteable  to  any  extent.  You 
are  kindly  informed  that  if  you  happen 
to  get  bitten  by  some  suspicious-looking 
cur — and  what  cur  is  not  of  a  suspi- 
cious character  in  tliese  days — it  will 
be  necessary  to  squeezo  the  wound, 
wash  it,  then  cauterize  it  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  or  cut  it  out,  and  then,  etc., 
etc.  These  are  most  excellent  re- 
cipes, I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  think  I 


know  of  a  better,  which  ^oold  be  to 
prevent  the  bites  altogether. 

But,  yoa  say,  there  is  tbo  procla- 
mation of  his  llonor,  tbo  Mayor,  and 
there  is  the  police,  ctc^  etc     Dogs  at 
lai^e  arc  to  be  muzzled  or  hcUTbj  a 
chain.      Oh  I  yes ;  very  fine,  indnd, 
when  they  ore.     Tlic  proclamatioa  ii 
very  good,  bat  since  the  dog  ownen 
|)ay  so  little  heed  to  it,  it  is  not  6ii> 
prising  tliat  the  dogs  themselves  paj 
no  more  respect  to  it  than  they  da  to 
the  prochimations  of  patent  medicines 
pasted   on  the  himp-posts  or  fences. 
As  to  the  country  places  outside  of 
the  city,  whither   wc    of  the   hca.*cd 
streets  and  close  shops  fly  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  a  moment  of  po- 
pose — there  you  will  sec  fat  men  and 
thin  ladies  who  never  dream,  c:tbcr 
asleep  or  awake,  of  muzzling  their  fa- 
vorite buU-dogi*,  lap-dogs,  pointers,  set- 
ters, tan  terriers  or  greyhouaJs.    3Id> 
zlo  their  dogs !  that  would  make  the 
poor  dogs,  and  their  owners  too,  twt 
uncomfortable.      A    pretty    piece  of 
impadence  indeed  for  a  vlllago  consta- 
ble to  presume  to  carry  out  tbebw 
against    the    dog,    errant  in  ddicra 
which  is  the  property  of  a  Mr.  or  1 
^Irs.  or  a  Miss  who  is  a  ^  somcbodv." 
as  if  they  were  nobodies.    Mr.  Ow- 
stable  knows  better  than  that,  sad  lo 
does  3Ir.  PuflPer,  the  maglstate. 

Besides,  there  is  a  learned  doctor  of 
the  society  for  the  prevention,  ci- 
who  deplores  with  astonishment  nLS* 
gh^d  with  grie*",  etc.,  etc,  that  aajooe 
should  be  so  inhumane  as  to  p« 
'Muan's  companion  and  friend*'  ^ 
the  sake  of  the  prevention  of  a  fi^ 
<lospicable  cases  of  hydrophobia.  Ifc 
has  never  been  bitten  by  a  mal  d«t 
and  don't  expect  to  be.  lie  docs  not 
see  why  anybody  else  need  cxped 
to  be. 

Then  there  are  onr  naracs  and  ^ 
children,  whose  daily  promcnado  ii 
embittered  by  the  sight  and  ofta  <^ 
attacks  of  some  Snarleyov.  '^Itwai 
as  good  as  a  play,"  sayi  Soari- 
eyow's  master;  **Snarlcy  netfif 
frigh.tened  them  to  death,  I  iham^  I 
should  die  of  langfater  to  m  thv 
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tcampcr.  It  was  great  fun  for  Snar- 
ley,"  Very  well,  gentlemen,  there  is 
also  Eometliing  which  is  ^cat  fuo  for 
tno  too,  and  that  is  to  kick  Snarlf^y 
whcncvtT  he  presumes  to  be  loo 
**  playfal'*  with  me  or  mj  particular 
fnenda  the  children. 

Protect  your  "  friends  of  man^  if 
yoa  will,  gc*ntlemen,  but  don't  If^t 
them  interfere  with  mj  friends^  or— 

in. 

Permit  mo  here  to  make  a  digres- 
sion, which  is  not  altogether  one : 

Man  ia  defined,  a  reasonable  ani- 
mal 

Now  the  question  arises  whether 
woman  id  included  in  thid  definition. 
Don't  get  angry,  ladies — the  horrid 
men,  you  know,  are  so  curious  I 

IV. 

From  the  friend  of  man  let  us  pass 
to  the  subject  of  the  friend  of  womnn. 
And  here  I  ^m\  myself  face  to  face 
wiib    a    celebrated   document   which 
produced  guch  a  deep,  or  rather  such  a 
lively  impression  upon  the  public,  a 
few  weeks  since.     Who  ia    ihcita   in 
the  whole  five  parta  of  the  world  that 
has  not  heard  of  the  noted  "exit  triiil'*? 
That   learned   decision   and   sentence 
given  by  Squire  Pouter,  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Dullville,  is  yet  ringing  in  my 
cars,  by  which  were  avenged,  as  far 
as   a  fine  from  five  cents  to  a  dollar 
could  avenge,  a  litter  of  fifteen  cats 
ille^gaily    drowned*      Illegally  1 — that 
at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the  wise 
magistrate,    who   reudered   Lis  judg- 
ment at  great  length,  and  after  his 
wcU  known  comprehensive  style,  cit- 
ing bis    autliors,  complirDcnting  the 
one,  and  refuting  the  olbcrs>  bringing 
ander  contribution  the  code  of  Justini- 
an, the  English  common  law,  the  state 
^  statutes,  and  the    discussions   of  the 
H  Z^cgislaturc  at  Albany.     In  short,  our 
"  modem    Solon    decided    as   follows : 
The  cat,  in  its  nature,  is  both  a  do- 
H   mestic  and  wild  animal.     As  a  wild 
H  animal,  it  is  truo^  it  is  lawful  game  for 
^  tbe  hunter ;  but,  aa  a  domestic  animal. 


it  haa  a  right  to  live,  and  13  under  the 
august  protection  of  the  law*  Now, 
since  the  wild  part  of  its  nature  revolls 
agrtinst  captivity,  it  has  a  right  to 
come  and  go  according  to  its  instinc- 
tive desim  for  dally  exercise,  and 
housekeepers  are  not  bound  in  con- 
science to  make  a  raid  upon  them  in 
their  lender  feline  infancy  under  pre- 
t€:fiicti  :hat  eome  day  or  other  they 
will  uiuke  a  raid  upon  their  pantry. 
Raids  of  prevention  in  the  time^  of 
peace  arc  unheard  of  in  tbe  history  of 
ihe  republic  Therefore  they  are 
condemned  (the  raiders,  in  the  preth 
cat  case,  not  the  cats)  to  pay  Bucb  and 
such  fines,  for  the  benefit  uf  the  filtcen 
victims,  or  their  heirs  or  assigns.  Yes, 
indeed,  this  splendid  judgment  oiade  a 
good  deal  of  noise,  and  well  it  might. 
I,  who  am  speaking  to  you  reside  in 
my  own  house,  and  have  no  evil  inten- 
tions toward  any  one,  but — there  are 
threecats  who  come  each  evening  from 
as  many  points  of  the  compass  for  tlic 
purpose  of  making  strategic  attacks 
upon  my  eatables.  Infinite  are  the 
precautions  that  I  am  forced  to  take 
to  save  ray  ditily  bread  from  tbe  ene- 
my. I  must  keep  up  an  incessant 
fight,  and  a  running  fire,  not  to  speak 
of  the  difficulty  I  experience  in  vain 
attempts  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open 
and  ID  J  ear,  which  is  not  on  the  pil- 
low, on  the  alert,  I  will  not  speaJ; 
of  their  defiant  caterwauling  and  spite- 
ful spitting  when  they  find  my  barri- 
cades impassable  ;  it  is  too  painful  a 
subject  for  me  to  dwell  upon. 

Wiio  are  the  victims  of  oppression, 

0  most  eminent  and  sage  magistrate  ? 
Is  civilized  man  positively  to  be  ^ven 
over  m  the.  name  of  the  society  for 
the  prever^tion,  etc,  as  a  victim  to  the 
instincts  and  caprices  of  cats?  Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,  O  illustrious  Pouter ! 

1  will  see  you  and  the  cats — welt— 
some  distance,  if  not  further,  tir^L 
Bring  on  }'our  grimalkins,  for  my  soul 
bums  to  avenge  the  rights  of  man ! 

It  is  not  all.  Here,  for  example, 
next  door,  lives  Miss  Lambkin ;  age 
unltnown.  She,  by  some  unexplainc<l 
perversion  of  taste,  is  keeping  jiome- 
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tfiing  in  her  house  which  U  either  an 
old  sheep  or  a  middle-aged  goaU  ThU 
cud*<:hcw€r,  who  lapses  into  ennui  de- 
spite the  chaims  of  its  miatress,  bleata 
iiiceasantlj  three  times  a  minute, 
BCTera]  thousands  of  times  in  the 
twentj*four  hours,  la  such  on  eter- 
nal eee-saw  of  sound  bearahle  ?  Is 
not  my  life  a  burden  to  me  ?  Is  not 
mj  Uherty  to  think,  to  play  my  violin, 
to  take  my  usual  nap  after  dinner 
abridged  by  the  liberty  of  Bliss  Lamb- 
kin's detestable  foster  ehild  ?  And  if 
I  happen  to  be  sick,  or  eulTering  from 
the  tooth  ache  or  the  headache,  or 
melancholy,  or  perchance  am  senti- 
mental, this  beast,  I  suppose,  must  not 
bo  tliwarted  in  its  monotonous  amg- 
song.  Mister  Pouter,  ia  there  liberty 
for  wolves  ?  for  most  assuredly  I  ihaJl 
soon  play  the  part  of  one! 

I  have  not  finished  yet.  Since  the 
first  of  Miiy  a  family  has  come  to  live 
in  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  mine. 
With  father,  mother  and  fymiture 
cornea  a  tall,  wasp-waisted  damsel  who 
now  passes  hours,  yes,  houm  banging 
upon  an  aged  piano.  It  is  her  method 
of  bleating,  and  it  is  full  as  amusing  as 
the  olhej-jif  not  a  little  less.  Will  the 
president  of  the  society  for  the  preven- 
tion^ etc,  inform  us  if  there  la  any 
proteodon  for  aged  pianos  ?  A  society 
for  llie  protection  of  men  and  pianos 
would  find  in  me  one  of  its  most  elo- 
quent orators,  diffiiso  writers,  and  act* 


I  wan-     I 
athail^ 


ive  membera.    I  would  hare  all  wan- 
dering Jews  of  unmuzsled  dqgs 
cnted  on   the  spot,  knodusd  on 
head  or  drowne<l,  at  choice, 
at  least  have  not  the  fiAy  cents  in 
pockets  to  pay  for  a  living  release. 

As  to  the  cats,  I  intend  to  menMv 
rialize  the  supreme  court  to  declare 
the  decision  of  our  immortal  justice  of 
the  peace  non-constitutionaL  I  wiah 
it  to  be  "legal"  to  kill,  drown,  or  othfr^ 
wise  destroy  any  cat  or  cats  found  oo 
strange  premises,  understood,  of  coni 
that  they  are  to  be  buried  at  the  kiUi 
expense,  and  the  govtirnment  not  to 
made  liable  to  ptij  handsomely  for 
he  obsequies  with  military  prooeMkl& 

Bleating  goats,  or  *heep,  or  pmrrtH^ 
et  tutii  qu4iniif  to  be  invited  to 
still,  and  not  to  speak   until  spok^ 
to. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  piano-bAiigcrSt 
acknowledge  the  case  is  a  tittle  di ' 
caie,  and  any  remedy  whatsoever 
its  difficulties.  I  am  not  molici^ 
and  am  inclined  to  the  side  of  resigm? 
tion  and  toleration.  For  alicr  all,  yot 
know,  they  arc  ladles,  and  wbexa  yoa 
say  that,  it  ia  enough.  "Without  matt- 
ciation  you  cannot  accomplish  anrfhiai 
nowadays ;  and  where  in  the  *woill 
could  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  form  a  society  for  their  protec- 
tion against  ihem*  Afler  that,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  necessaxy  I  iheett 
say  anything  further.  ^^ 


from  HtkA  nablljt  tTalT«i)tT  Mtgrntliw. 
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Lightsome  darkness,  seeing  blindnc^ 
Life  in  deaths  and  grief  in  gladness, 
Cruelty  in  guise  of  kindoees^ 
Doubtful  laughter,  joyW  aadnea, 
Honeyed  gall,  embittered  sweetnees. 

Peace  whose  warfare  neyer  endeUv 
Love,  the  type  of  incompleteneta^ 

Froffen  joy,  but  sorrow  aeodeUL 


THE  PEARL  NECKLACE. 


Bved  at  Cordova,  manj 
I  ago,  an  old  Jew  who  bad  three 
jss:  he  loved  science,  he  loved 
he  loved  hia  only  child,  who  bore 
reet  name  of  RacheL  He  loved 
;e,  not  for  its  own  sak%  not  he- 
it  was  the  means  of  the  acquisi* 
)f  truth,  but  for  himself,  lb  at  b  to 
Urough  pride* 

I  loved  gold,  a  little  perhaps  be- 
lt was  gold,  very  much  because 
ve  liim  the  meana  of  providing 
ies  for  his  darling  child,  greatly 
because  without  it  be  could  not 
made  the  costly  experiments  ne- 
py  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
!  loved  hia  daughter  alone,  witlx 
ire  and  dist  ate  rested,  but  paaaion- 
ndemess  of  paternal  love.  In  a 
ho  was  a  savant,  a  father,  a 

I  name  was  Rabbi  Ben-Ha-Zelah, 
he  practised  medicine.  Ho 
^ht  such  wonderful  cures  that  very 
lis  fame  spread  throughout  Spain, 
"om  aU  parts  of  the  kiugJom  the 
»  came  in  crowds  to  consult  !iim< 
joeived  hb  patients  in  the  afler- 
lo  the  morning  he  elept,  it  was 
but  how  his  nights  were  passed 
knew,  find  many  were  the  specu- 
3  conceniing  it  This  only  was 
a,  that  they  were  pai^aed  in  a  ec- 
ibamber,  of  which  he  alone  pos- 
l  the  key,  and  it  had  been  ob- 
i  that  this  mysterious  apartment 
nmetimes  illuminated  with  many- 
d  flames,  blue,  or  red,  or  green, 
a  i&tme  smoke  issued  from  the 
ey- 

i  police  of  the  kingdom  at  length 
ad    to  penetrate   the    mysteiy, 


whicb  seemed  to  thetn  very  suspicioas* 

Bi^efythinff  b  suspicious  to  the  police 
of  all  countries- 

One  evening.  Rabbi  Ben-Ha-Zelah 
saw  two  dark,  grave  men  watching 
his  houae.  He  listened  and  heard 
these  words  of  sinister  import : 

^  To-morrow,  at  dawn,  we  ivill  know 
whether  this  wretch  is  a  money-coiner 
or  a  magician.'* 

The  conscience  of  the  poor  old  Jew 
did  not  reproach  him,  for  lus  life  was  pure 
and  innocent ;  but  he  had  had  great  ex- 
perience  of  the  world,  and  held  as  an 
axiom  that  innocence  is  worth  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  a  court  of  justice 
lie  went  still  fiirther,  he  considered  it 
an  aggra vatin  g  circums  tancc,  lie  often 
quoted  the  old  Arabian  proverb ;  **  If 
I  were  accused  of  having  Btolcn  and 
pocketed  the  grand  mosque  at  Mecca, 
I  would  immediately  run  off  as  fast  as 
X  could."  He  eaid  tliat  justice  was  a 
game  of  cards — and  he  was  no  player. 

What  misanthropic  ideas  !  How  dif- 
ferent would  hia  conclusions  have  been 
had  he  lived  nowadays!  However, 
as  he  had  not  the  happiness  of  living 
in  that  Eden  of  justice,  France  of  18G6, 
he  put  the  philosophy  of  the  proverb 
into  practice,  and  left  Cordova  that 
very  night,  taking  with  him  all  his 
treasurea^  The  next  morning  at  dawn 
the  two  dark,  grave  men,  found  an  un- 
inhabited,  dismantled  dwelling  ;  which 
made  them  stlli  more  dark  and  grave. 


Rabbi  Ben-IIa-Zelah,  disguised  ai  a 
merchant  and  mounted  on  a  strong 
mule,  passed  rapidly  through  Spain, 
On  either  side  of  his  saddle,  and  se- 
curely fastened  to  it  was  a  long  wicker 
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baekot,  in  the  ehapo  of  a  cmdlo.  Ben- 
Ila-Zelah  looked  from  lime  to  time  at 
(licse  baskets  with  satisfaction,  mingled 
with  BaJDcss,  and  then  urged  on  hii 
mule,  casting  manj  a  backward  glance, 
to  bo  quite  sure  he  was  not  pursued. 
In  one  of  the  baskets  were  bia  trea- 
sures and  1)13  books ;  in  the  other 
elcpt  peace  fully  tlio  joung  daughter  of 
the  fugitive.  Having  reached  a  era  all 
eeaport  town,  the  old  Jew  took  passage 
in  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail  for 
Egypt. 

liabbi  Ben-IIa-2kjlah  liad  often  heanl 
of  the  caliph  Achract  Roschid,  who  wa^ 
oolobratcd  throughout  the  East  for  hia 
lovo  of  science,  and  llie  high  considcra- 
lion  in  which  he  held  scientific  men. 
As  for  impostors,  charlatans  and  em- 
pirics, ho  lield  them  in  eovereiga  eon- 
tempt  and  took  real  |)leasure  in  impal* 
ing  them. 

Tliis  good  pnncc  reigned  In  Cairo. 
Thither  Ben-lla-Zcbh  bent  his  steps  ; 
for  be  believed  himself,  and  with  reason,' 
to  bo  a  true  savant. 

The  profound  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments of  the  old  Jew,  together  with  his 
astonishing  skill  in  everything  apper- 
taining to  the  healing  art,  soon  made 
him  as  famous  in  Caiit)  as  ho  had 
been  in  Cordova,  and  he  was  at  once 
mado  court  physician. 

The  caliph  Achmet  lieschid  was 
never  weary  of  admiring  the  almost 
universal  knowledge  of  the  old  man, 
and  often  invited  him  to  the  palace  to 
converse  with  him  for  hours  upon  the 
secrets  and  mangels  of  ti attire.  Sud- 
denly a  terrible  plague  broke  out  in 
the  city,  and  threatened  to  decimate 
the  population-  Ben^IIa-Zelah  com- 
pounded a  wonderful  lotion,  which 
cured  six  times  in  seven.  He  con- 
tended that  in  nothing  could  evil  be 
conquered  in  a  greater  proportion  thrni 
this  ;  that  a  sevenJh  was  a  minimum  of 
fiisordcr,  of  sorrow,  of  vice,  in  the  im- 
perfect organijBation  of  this  world,  and 
thai  whfn  the  proportion  of  evil  in  the 
human  body,  in  the  soul,  in  society ^  in 
nature,  bad  been  reduced  to  a  seventh, 
all  the  progress  poesible  in  this  world 
had  been  made. 


However  that  may  be,  be  ' 
nioned  one  night  in  ^^'eot  haste  to  tlM 
pakce  ;  the  wife  and  son  of  the  culifli 
were  stricken  down  by  the  pestikao^ 
Ben-Ha-Zelah  applied  the  minicQloiQ 
lotion  and  the  son  was  restored  to 
health^-but  the  wife  died- 

The  caliph  Aclimet  Reschid  wt* 
overcome  with  graliludc  for  so  signal* 
Ber\  ice  and  throwing  himself  into  tb« 
arms  of  tlio  old  physician,  exclaimed: 
**  Venerable  old  man  I  to  thee  I  ow<* 
the  life  of  my  son  and  my  happiness ! 
As  a  proof  of  my  gratitude^  1  appeitu 
thee  Grand  Vizier  r' 

The  old  Jew  prastrated  bimsolf  oa 
the  ground  before  hla  gcncrona  boo^ 
factor. 

**  YcB,**  continued  the  caliph,  who  hftl 
a  truly  noble  heart ;  *  ycs^  I  need  i 
friend  in  whom  I  can  confide,  aa  I 
have,  one  afler  another,  beheaded  all 
thoee  whom  I  had  in  amomect  of  im- 
pulse honored  wIiIl  that  title.*' 

"  Thanks,  O  mighty'  caliph  T  hoi 
bly    replied   Bcn-Ha-Zelah.     *'  iU 
shall  I  find  fitting  words  to  thank  J 
gracious  prince    for  such    una 
condescension  I  Surely  never  tl) 
ncss  like  tliis  rejoice  the  eartli  1** 

**  Thou  sayest  well  and  truly,  I 
of  Jacob/'  answered  the  puisftantcB* 

liph. 

Time,  far  from  diminishing  the  lor* 
of  iliQ  caliph  for  Ben-HapZel^ 
oidy  increased  lU  The  jcaloosy  of 
the  courtiers  had  al wnv^  ^.^.^.^^.,.Af.A  \t. 
{xjisoning  the  mind  of  1 1  ^ 
any  one  on  whom  he  u\ui  txMjicrr 
the  dignity  of  Grand  Vizier;  but  ' 
prudence  of  the  old  Jew  bulHed 
their  schemes,  and  Achmet 
had  learned  how  to  guard  agaittii~ 
calumniators*  At  the  fir&t  wori 
breathed  against  the  new  favorite  that 
benevolent  prince  and  faitiiful  DiffMl 
ordered  the  Tu&h  slanderer  to  bo  bo* 
headed,  and  very  eoon  the  cooftiai 
vied  with  each  otlier  in  their  praiici 
of  the  Grand  Vizier*  The  good eiii^ 
seeing  the  harmony  of  feelixig  lammg 
hig  people  with  regard  to  t)ie  vm 
favorite,  eongmtalaied  himgaif  oa  hk 
firmness. 
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M  knew  very  well,'*  said  he,  **ihat 
'ffbolo  court  would  at  last  do  bim 
loo.  I  talk  of  bim  with  every  one 
[so  man  Bays  aught  against  lilm.^* 


Iflfor 


m. 


I  for  Ben-Ha-Zclah,  he  sccmotl  to 
iteffcctly  indifferent  to  iho  immewse 
rer  wliich  his  favor  with  the  caliph 
tfe  him  in  tbcj  state.  In  vain  did 
'  coartiera  try  to  entangle  iura  in 
'  intrigues  of  the  courL  In  vain 
the  noblemen  of  the  kinf^dom,  in 
lea  of  gaining  bis  protection,  lay 
ly  gifts  at  hia  foet*  lie  gcfitly  re- 
Id  Ibcm  all.  Devoid  of  ambition, 
[  prudent  to  excess,  the  old  Jew 
Urcw  as  much  a 3  possible  from 
He  affairs.  He  even  begged  the 
bfi  to  excuse  hia  attendance  at  tho 
Ice^  except  at  certain  bout^  of  tho 
^  tbat  ho  might  devote  himself 
p©  uninterruptedly  to  scientific  pur- 
t.  The  love  of  the  caliph  grew  day 
day,  and  tho  courtiers  as  well 
*the  common  people,  seeing  tho 
>ility  and  disinterestedness   of  the 

Eld  Vizier,  acknowledged  him  (o 
deed  a  eapjc. 
it  court,  as  everywhere  else,  he 
( dad  in  a  coarse  brown  rtibe,  and 
I  la  no  way  distbiguishable  from 
fcrowd,  had  not  the  intellectual  ex- 
Iteioa  of  hia  face,  and  the  Ptrange 
ISancy  of  hia  eyes,  revealed  at  a 
ice  a  superior  mind.  He  might 
ii  be  seen  in  the  stiTClB  of  Cairo^ 
jdng  in  hia  own  hands  the  me  tab, 
liefl  or  medicinal  plants,  which 
iooght  in  the  bazaai-a,  or  gathered 
bia  solitary  rambles.  AVherever 
Ircnt  he  beard  his  own  praise ;  btit 
fer  did  he  in  any  way  betray  that 
|ia  agreeable  to  him. 
!No  one  is  bo  poor  and  humble,'* 
(the  common  people  to  each  other, 
I  the  Grand  Vizier  of  our  high  and 
bty  caliph;' 

She  trutli  was,  however,  that  with 
Exception  of  Aehmet  Rescind,  no 
'^  in  Cairo  poBse^<fed  such  vast 
(»  as  the  **  poor*'  Vizier ;  but  af^cr 
of  the  Jewa  he  carofuUv 


concealed  thorn,  and  lived  in  a  very 

modest  mansion  eitaatod  outside  the 
walla  of  the  city.  Thia  humble  dwell- 
ing was  completely  bidden  by  the  palm 
and  cedar  trees  which  surrounded  it, 
aTid  for  still  greater  aecurity  was  en- 
closed by  a  high  wall. 

In  this  quiet  and  mysterious  retreat, 
where  be  admitted  no  guests,  ho  had 
centered  all  that  made  his  life ;  there 
dwelt  bis  child,  the  young  Itachcl,just 
budding  into  woman  ho  od- 

l^Mien,  aAcr  paasiing  weary  houra 
in  the  unmeaning  ceremonial  of  the 
court,  be  reached  his  garden  gjitc,  and 
slenUhily  opened  it,  bis  usually  impas- 
bIvc  face  was  suddenly  illumined  as 
with  a  Bunbcam*  It  was  as  if  ho  had 
passed  i\*om  death  unto  life. 

Ills  daughter,  clad  like  a  queen  of 
the  cast,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  em- 
braced him  so  tenderly  that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  portion  of  her  young  life  war. 
breathed  into  the  worn  and  exhausted 
(nime  of  the  aged  father,  Ben-IIa- 
Zelah  forgot  his  sorrows  and  his  cares, 
and  seemed  to  revive  as  with  the  breath 
of  spring.  **  I  gave  thee  life,  my  daugh- 
ter ;  thoti  dost  restore  it  to  mc  I"  mur- 
mured the  old  man. 

Rachel  was  just  entering  her  six- 
teenth year.  Iler  hair  was  of  the 
beautiful  golden  color  which  poeta 
love.  Her  eyes,  her  voice,  her  smile, 
her  bearing,  carried  with  thcai  an  ir- 
resistible charm.  She  looked,  it  was 
a  ray  of  light ;  she  spoke,  it  was  a 
strain  of  music ;  Bhe  smiled,  it  was  tho 
opening  of  a  gate  of  Paradise.  Her 
heart  was  pure  and  innocent  as  waa 
that  of  the  Rachel  of  old,  whom  Jacob 
loved.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  heart 
of  her  father  was  bound  up  in  her? 
WIio  indeed,  could  help  loving  a  being 
so  pure  and  bright  ? 

IV. 

Ben-Ua-Zelah  was  old,  but  Ins  was 
a  vigorous  old  age — ^and  the  young 
dau!Thter  and  aged  father,  as  they 
walked  under  the  grand  old  trees  of 
the  garden,  made  a  beautiful  picture. 
The  long  white  head,  piercing  eyo^ 
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9O0/i  11080,  and  bioad  brow  of  the  old 

roan,  fonnod  a  Htriking  contrast  to  his 
bumble  dress,  and  when  no  loa^r  un- 
der ooostraint^  it  rercalod  a  m}  sterloua 
and  profound  satis  faction  in  his  own 
personality  and  inteJligcncc  There 
was  so  much  pride  llmt  thertj  wa5  no 
place  for  vanity  in  his  aouL 

What  cared  he  for  the  admiration  or 
contempt  of  others,  the  vain  cUimors  of 
the  multitude,  whom  lie  considerf^d  in- 
finitely his  inferiors  ?  When  be  said  to 
himself,  "I  am  Bcn-Ha-Zelab,'*  the 
rest  of  tbc  world  no  longer  existed  for 
him. 

Ilia  pride  was  like  that  of  Lucifer : 
il  wa«  not  relative  but  absolute  ;  ho 
oontcmplatod  himself  with  a  terriblo 
satisfactioru  Thence  his  disdain  for 
all  the  miserable  tinlles  which  gratify 
the  self-love  of  inferior  men-  The 
pride  oi'Meeminj  comes  when  tho  pride 
of  being  is  not  absolute. 

Whence  then  came  the  gigantic 
pride  of  the  old  Jew  ? 

Rabbi  Bcn-IIa-Zcla!i  was  the  most 
learned  raaa  of  his  time. 

Ho  liad  carried  h's  investigations  far 
bcjond  those  of  the  most  scientific 
men  of  ihc  a^c  ;  he  was  well  versed  in 
physics,  mechanics,  dynamics,  arith-' 
metic,  music,  astronomy,  medicine, 
surgery,  and  botjiny  ;  but  the  science 
ho  most  loved,  was  that  which,  at  first 
known  under  the  name  of  alchemy, 
was  destined  to  become  the  greatest 
acienco  of  modem  times— chemistry, 

ITo  passed  night  afler  night  shut  up 
in  his  laborator}-,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  at  Cordova,  seeking  to  penetrate 
one  after  the  other  all  the  roystencs 
of  nature.  There,  bending  over  his 
glowing  furnaces,  surrounded  with  ro* 
torts  and  crucibles  of  strange  shapes, 
filled  with  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
by  all  sorts  of  instruments  and  alem- 
bics, old  Ben-IIa-Zclah  interrogated 
matter  and  demanded  the  mystery  of 
its  essence;  he  pursued  it  from  form 
to  form,  he  tore  it  with  red-hot  pincers ; 
ho  melted  it  in  the  glowing  fires  of  bis 
furnaces ;  he  made  it  solid  only  to  vc^ 
duoo  it  Qjain  to  a  liqjid  state,  docom* 
posing  it  a  hundred  limes  in  a  hundred 


dijSbrent  ways.  lie  tortoitsd  it,  u 
docs  the  hvwycr  the  prisoner  at  tliehof, 
lliat  he  may  wring  from  bim  hli  urasl 
liiddp-n  secrets. 

Matter,  thus  pursued  by  the  lodfl^ 
tigable  alchemist,  tad  rcTealod  mon 
lliau  one  of  its  mysterious  laws^  whidi 
he  had  made  useful  in  the  pructica  of 
his  profession,  eo  tfant  be  was  ooft» 
sidercd  in  Cairo  little  less  than  t 
demigod.  However,  in  bis  laliori  bi 
sought  not  the  good  of  his  felk>««iiia^ 
but  ilus  barren  eatisfhetioa  of  tho  ^&^ 
sion  whic^  was  consuming  hm^  fft« 
pride  o/hnowledQc;  bo  sought  toiKa* 
ctrate  the  secrete  of  the  aKHl  U^ 
God-  The  promise  of  the  tempter  to 
our  first  parents;  Uritii  ticul  dtif 
scientts^  *'  You  slmll  bo  ti  god% 
knowing  good  and  evil/'  luui  ptt^ 
trated  his  soul  ;  and  he  deoirod  lo 
plajit  in  his  garden  that  fatal  treolo 
which  tlie  first-born  of  our  race  streldi- 
ed  out  their  guilty  hands.  Like  hii 
ancestor  Jacobi  he  wrestled  with  J«- 
hovah. 

One  can  readily  underataiid  llul 
tlie  old  man,  xkb^orbed  in  I  his  gi^paalie 
8trug>^le,  was  dead  to  all  vauityi  m 
far  as  men  were  concerned.  He  hsi! 
i-eached  such  diz^y  heights  thai  be 
had  almost  lost  sight  of  ihetzk.  To 
him  they  were  like  tlio  brute  bc«sti 
which  crossed  his  path ;  ho  betievoA 
them  to  be  of  an  iaferior  naUiro  to 
him,  who  had  been  gifti»d  with  iodi 
vast  genius — ^such  indefatigable  imloK 
try.  Ilia  high  thoughts  were  not  for 
tiudi  miserable  pigmies 

Sometimes  seatiiig  hinself  la  dxcon^ 
mood  in  his  garden,  at  the  foot  of  s 
grand  old  cediir,  his  favorite  »e^  sai 
taking  in  his  hand  a  pebble,  a  Uaik  of 
grojss  or  a  fiowcr  be  waj  phrn^  b 
profound  meditation. 

What  malics  this  "  a  bod/*  tlmg^ 
he.  This  **  body"  b  browiv  hmijt 
hard,  square,  or  has  manr  other  prof** 
ertles  which  come  un 
But  it  is  evident  that  i. 
or,  weighty  coliosion,  nor  Ibna  oooso- 
tutc  its  €U€nee,  Thoy  ore  its  mo* 
ncr  of  being*— not  ita  Mag.  If  I 
modiiy  it,  destroy  it  oren,  ti  wiQ  StOt 
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fhe  name  bocTj,  and  I  ehall,  after  all^ 
lie  onl^  lUtacktMi  its  manner  of  bo- 
^  the  essence  which  heretofore  has 
!t/s  escaped  mo — the  soul  of  the 
'  p,  if  I  may  Bay  so — will  have  euf- 
|d  no  change.  It  is  ns  if  I  were 
ienly  to  become  hunc!iba<:k,  lame, 
tic — ^I  would  Etill  be  the  same 
fm  I  must  discover  the  Bubstanco 
P  mih  Stat ;  in  the  first  place,  what 
lies  this  to  be  ;  in  the  eccond  place, 
It  constitutes  it  a  body  j  and  finally, 
It  tnakei  it  this  particular  body 
jbli  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  not 
Iher. 

hie  problem  was  fonnidable;  it 
\  the  mystery  of  iho  omnipotence  of 
;  God  who  created  fho  world,  and 
lerthelcss  this  irakiiovvn  Proracthc- 
iflhrank  not  from  the  task,  and 
^red  himself  he  could  wring  from 
ted  matter  the  secreta  of  its  Crc- 


Ids  experiments  Bcn-IIa-Zelah 
started  witli  the  asLlom  that  all 
were  formed  from  certain  elc- 
which  were  invariable,  but 
Ebified  in  different  ways*  Moreover, 
wearchea  had  proved  to  him  that 
^^mcnts, formerly  believed  to  be 
jftfyf  were  compoi^ed  of  different 
jEieuts  into  which  they  might  again 
l^eaddy  resolved*  So  that  fleeing 
^  number  decrease  as  his  invest!- 
Itins  became  more  abstruse  and  his 

riea  more  delicate,  he  had  ar- 
at  the  conchision  that  there  ex- 
iLn  origjina!  and  absolute  sub- 
|ec  of  which  all  bodiea,  even  those 
krcntly  the  most  different^  were 
If  irariations. 

le  affirmed  the  identity  of  the  base 
br  the  infinite  variety  of  the  forms. 
I  primary  substance  which  he  con- 
red  aa  coGtemal  with  God,  was, 
Ihought,  that  on  which  Jehovah 
Ikthcd  in  the  bcf^inning,  and  in  his 
Inie  pride  he  believed  two  tin'ngs — 
that  the  Almighty  had  combined 
ptoms  of  matter  in  so  wondrous* 
ibmplex  a  manner  only  to  conceal 
I  man  the  secret  of  its  creation — 
|Bccondly,  that  the  Rabbi -Bcn-I la- 
would  l>e  able  to  bafile  the  pre- 


cautions of  the  Almighty,  and  by  analy- 
sis after  anaylsia,  at  lecglh  succeed  in 
finding  the  simple  primary  substance 
from  which  all  lhing3  were  originally 
formed. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  con- 
tinually filled  his  mind — such  the  gi- 
gantic plan  he  liad  conceived.  Again 
and  again  he  said  to  himself  that  by 
taking  from  a  body  one  after  the  other 
its  contingent  qualities,  as  one  takes 
the  bark  from  a  nut,  he  would  suc- 
ceed at  length  in  penetrating  its  most 
hidden  depths,  to  that  maUer  essence 
from  which  was  made,  as  he  believed, 
all  that  existed  in  the  universe. 

He  had  inscribed  on  the  door  of  his 
laboratory  Materia^  mater.  And  as 
soon  as  he  should  bo  able  to  imprison 
in  his  alembica  this  primary  matter  he 
could  at  will,  dispoaing  it  after  certain 
forms,  make  in  turn  bronze,  etone^ 
wood,  or  gold.  Nay  more,  he  hoped 
to  surprise  with  t!io  same  b!ow^  tho 
mystery  of  lift^! — and  then,  thought  he  in 
his  impious  pride,  I  shall  be  a  creator, 
like  unto  Him  before  whom  every 
knee  bcndij  in  adoration.  I  shall  be 
God  I     J^ritts  stent  dcL 

Tho  old  man,  lost  in  tho  vain  search 
for  the  absolute  basis  of  matter,  little 
suspected  that  the  final  word  of  all 
science  is  ;  •*  The  essence  of  matter  is 
immaterial." 

However,  he  devoted  himself  most 
jjealously  to  the  great  work  he  had 
undertaken,  and  passed  night  after 
night  in  the  reecsscs  of  bis  laboratory 
which  would  have  rera'nded  one  of 
the  entiujice  to  the  infernal  regions  but 
for  the  eweot  presence  of  tho  young 
and  lovely  Rachel,  who  glided  in  and 
out,  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,, 
and  in  the  evening  beguiled  ilio  long 
hours  by  singing  to  her  father  snatch- 
es of  the  old  liebrew  songs  of  which 
such  touching  and  beauliful  fragments 
hare  come  down  to  ua. 


One  night,  Bcn-ria-Zekih,  regard* 
less  of  fatigue,  was  gtill  bending  over 
his  glowing  furnaces.     For  moro  than 
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a  week  ho  had  aUawctl  himself  no 
clccp,  nor  liad  ho  pennitled  \m  cjcs 
to  wander  from  the  vast  crucible  which 
had  been  heated  to  white  heat  for  six 
consecutive  months.  He  had  discover- 
ed phcQomena  hitherto  unknown.  His 
bon/  hands  clutched  convulsively  tho 
handle  of  the  bellows,  and  his  ca,!:»cr, 
care-worn  face  was  illumined  with  a 
two-fold  mdiancc,  tl»ttt  from  the  purple 
light  of  the  furnace  and  from  the  inte- 
rior flame  wliieh  consumed  hta  soul. 
Ho  was  motionless  from  intensi^j  of 
emotion.  At  last  then  he  was  about 
to  attain  tho  aim  and  deairc  of  his 
whole  life  I 

The  primary  substance,  the  absolute 
essence  of  matter,  he  was  about  to 
seize  it — to  be  ils  lord-  The  old  man 
still  watched ;  a  whitish  vapor  ro30 
slowly  from  the  crucible;  matter  de- 
composed in  this  crucible  eccmcd  to 
bo  a  prey  to  a  fearful  travail — ^to  strug- 
gle in  an  internal  conflicl- 

The  old  man  raised  his  tall  form  to 
ita  full  height  and  at  that  moment  ap- 
peared l:Le  a  second  Lucifer.  IIo 
"  Dutcd  in  triumph,  "I  have  created  I** 
t  Then  ru<ihin^  to  the  casement  ho 
^azed  upward  to  the  starry  heavens, 
not  in  prayer,  hut  in  defiance. 

**  I  Iiave  created  !'■  he  rc;>eatcd,  "  I 
have  created  I  I  have  conquered !  I 
am  the  equal  of  God  V 

A  noisQ^  slight  ia  reahty*  but  to  the 
cjt cited  seascs  of  Bca-Ha-Zelah,  loud- 
er than  the  crash  of  thunder,  was 
heard  beliind  him-  He  turned  with 
agitated  countenance.  The  crucible, 
UD  watched  during  his  dcliriurn  of  pride, 
liad  fallen,  and  was  shivered  to  atoms. 
All  was  lost ;  the  creation  of  him  who 
aspired  to  an  equality  with  the  Most 
High  was  but  a  heap  of  ashes. 

Bcn-Ha-Zelah  was  stunned  by  this 
unlooked-for  cahimily.  He  fell  back 
fimitingr,  as  if,  while  ho  rasldy  sought 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  life,  palo 
death,  entering  his  dwelling  had  touched 
him  with  her  sombre  wing. 

VL 

When  corjsciousnoss  returned,  the 
fire  of  the  furnace,  which  had  boon  fed 


with  so  roudi  care  for  six  wiaiTy  mfVfttSw, 
was  cxlingujsbcd.     Thron:^  tr 

casement   he    saw   myriad  in 

blazing  in  the  firmamenu  Tiw  niA« 
jestic  silence  of  the  night  hovered  otef 
the  uncliangcd  iramenaitj, 

Tlie  old  man  was  seized  wtdi  an  in- 
definablo  terror.  Ho  under^^tood  tbtt 
he  was  punished  for  hie  pride,  and  h« 
had  a  pi'C^entimcnt  that  the  suddcA 
failure  of  the  labor  and  research  oim> 
many  years  was  but  the  bcgtimtnj;  of 
bis  punishment.     It   sconu   '  \\m 

that  in  the  midst  of  tho  thi  4 

the  hvin:^  God  had  looked  iiiU>  Uie 
dcptlu  of  his  guilty  soul  and  haJ 
stretched  out  hia  all-powerful  band  lo 
smite  him*  Suddenly,  a^  by  &  revela- 
tion, there  came  to  him  a  knowkriip 
of  tho  point  where  God  wa3  aboal  tP 
strike  him. 

«  My  child  I  my  child  P  crieJ  bo^  b 
a  voice  broken  by  terror  and  remofu. 

lie  ran  to  the  clmiDbcr  of  hia  dsio^ 
ter. 

The  old  roan  opened  tho  door  geo- 
tly,  taking,  in  spite  of  hia  terror,  » 
thousand  paternal  precauliona  not  to 
awaken  the   t^lecfjcr,    Tho  trf*fnbljn» 
light  of  a  small  alabap< 
faint  rays  about  the  ai 
tly  he  drew  hucJc  the  c.uLi 
bed     and     ga^ed    fondly 
child. 

Rachel  slept  profoundly,  her  breil^ 
ing  was  as  peaceful  as  lanoceaos* 
Een-Ila-Zelah  looked  tip^n  tha  siveielt 
calm  face  with  a  transport  of  deli^ 
Tho  tranquillity  of  this  peaceful  ikep 
of  childhood  W7ls  communicated  to hin^ 
aad  for  a  moment  stiilcd  tho  ikg.tatioi 
of  his  souk 

Ho  leaned  fondly  over  the  slecfiiif 
form;  listened  joyfully  to  tho  aka 
breathing  of  his  darling  ehlU^  to  tbt 
regular  beating  of  her  heart;  ibm 
stooping,  imprinted  a  kiss  of  IklllCfiy 
love  on  the  beautiful  brow. 

Rachel  remained  immoTslilfli  Hit 
her  sleep  was  unbroken.  **  1 1  b  ttaw 
she  has  not  awakened,**  said  tl#  aU 
man  to  himself,  looking  at  bcr  9^1^ 
"  Sleep  k  so  Uko  death,'' 

As  he  al  towed  thi^  tboo^lit  to  bkl 
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rague  terror  took  possessioa  of 

1 1    she    Bleeps  I    I   hear  ber 
ig,"  said  he  aloud- 
iccret  indefinable  fear  which  he 
lOt  banish,  and  for  which  he 
Dt  account,  still  remained;  he 

>  lonj^cr  contain  himscir, 

:hel  !*'  crird  he  in  a  loud  voice* 

mg  girl  slept  on. 

shel  I  ray  child  V*  he  cried  again, 

iamo  time  ehaking  her  gently 

inn* 

the  calm  gleep  was  unbroken ; 

r  peaceiul  breathin*^  which  at 

i  delighted  the  fond  father  now 

like  a  futal  epcll. 

;bell  Rachel  r 

>ok  her  in  hia  anna ;  ho  placed 

I  couch ;  lie  tried  lo  make  her 

Lod  in  vain  essayed  vrith  Id^ 

ig  fingers  to  opton  the  scaled 

|roun]^gtrl  slept  on;  her  rcspir- 
calm,  and  the  rhythm  of  her 
ill  preserved  iJs  frighiful  mono- 
All  the  eflbrls  of  tlie  despairing 
'ere  rain.  Day  dawned^  night 
Jic  next  day,  and  weeks  and 

Sstracted  father,  remembering 
^ma  a  physician,  sought  in 
jlcicncc  a  remedy  for  this 
^nalady.  He  triod  every 
nedicine,  he  essayed  new  ones ; 
hing  could  bresik  the  fearful 
He  no  longer  went  to  the  pal* 
the  caliph,  but  his  days  and 
rere  passed  in  his  laboratory  as 
1  formerly  been  at  Cordova ;  his 
les,  however,  were  no  longer  to 

►  pride.  Sorrow  concentrated 
3ty  genius  on  one  thought — to 
*  a  remedy  for  tis  idolized 
Bitterly  did  he  expiate  the  old 
S  of  hia  pride  by  the  torturing 
ities  of  this  new  sorrow. 

than  six  months  passed  thus. 
ind  desperate  remedy  to  which 
ccoursejhadjike  all  the  others, 
n-Ua-Zclah  on  a  night  like 
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that  on  which  this  weight  of  sorrow 
had  come  upon  him,  was  in  his  labora^ 
tory  iKjnding  as  ever  over  h  13  retorts. 
He  had  made  every  reae^ircli,  every 
experiment  that  genius,  quickened  by 
affection,  could  suggest,  and  had  failed 
in  alh  Rachel  atill  slept,  The>n  the 
broken-hearted  old  man^  convinced  of 
his  own  impotence,  let  fall  his  anna  at 
his  sidci*  and  hurst  into  tears. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  come  at  once  from 
the  depths  of  immensity,  and  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  own  heart 

**All  thy  eflTorts  are  vain,*'  said  the 
voice.  "Thou  wilt  cure  thy  child, 
oidy  by  passjug  about  her  neck,  a 
pearl  necklace,  not  iho  pearls  wliich 
bountiful  nature  gives,  and  God  makes^ 
but  pearls  which  thou  thyself  hast 
fashioned.  Thou  thoughtest  thyself 
the  equal  of  God,  the  eqtial  of  Him 
who  created  the  world ;  and  he  pun- 
ishes thee,  by  condcmtung  thee  to  cre- 
ate only  a  few  pearls,  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  lend  thee  all  the  riches  and 
treaanrea  of  his  beautiful  world.  Go 
and  seek  \  And  when  thou  hast  made 
enough  of  these  pearls  to  fill  the  box 
beside  thee,  make  a  necklace  of  them. 
Put  it  on  the  neck  of  thy  child,  and 
she  wilt  awalvc."' 

It  was  not  an  illusion.  The  old 
man  had  seen  no  one,  but  the  box  was 
there  beside  him.  It  was  a  little  box, 
of  a  wood  unknown  to  him,  which  ex- 
halted  a  delicious  oflor.  On  the  lid  in- 
scribed ia  letters  of  gold,  was  a  He- 
brew word,  meaning  **  Treasure  of 
God." 

Ben-Ha-Zclah,  re-kindled  the  fires 
of  hia  furnaces  and  again  applied  hlm- 
scF  to  explore  the  arcana  of  alchemy. 
He  took  from  his  coffers  all  the  pearls 
he  possessed,  and  after  having  analy- 
sed them,  tried  in  vain  to  form  them 
again;  but  the  secret  of  omnipotence 
which  he  attempted  to  grasp,  fled  from 
him.  He  decomposed  precious  Btonea 
and  succeeded  only  in  making  a  gross 
cal  ca rcou s  subs  tance.  Again  and  again 
he  flattered  himself,  he  had  peneti'ated 
the  mystery  of  the  Creator;  but  all 
his  hopes  ended  in  nothingaess.    Na- 


^ 


roo 


7^  J^ari  Necklace^ 


tare,  wliicb  he  bad  once  attempted  ta 
cooqucr  to  satisfy  bis  prido  as  a  sar 
vant,  he  now  wooed  in  vain  to  fitlU  the 
pasBionato  yeaminga  of  hk  falhedy 
heart 

One  day  he  said  to  bimself :  **  Mj 
knowledge  h  very  little ;  and  with  the 
very  little  I  know,  I  sliall  never  buc- 
coed  in  solving  this  problem,  and  nev* 
crtheleas  it  is  pos&iblc!  * 

The  voice  which  spoke  to  mo  ia  a 
voice  which  docs  not  deceive. 

Then  an  in  a  pi  ration  came  to  him 
which  lighted  with  a  palo  ray  of  hope^ 
the  sorrowful  face  long  unused  to 
happioe&a.  The  idea  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  he  should  go  and  study  the 
shelb  of  the  Persian  gulf  where 
pearls  are  formed,  he  might  eucceed 
in  winning  from  nature  the  mystery 
which  he  had  so  much  interest  in 
learning. 

He  Bct  out  the  next  rooming  on  his 
long  and  woariBome  journey,  leaving 
his  child  to  the  faithful  care  ot  the  old 
Jewioh  slave  who  had  been  bo  many 
years  in  his  service,  and  in  whom  he 
j^poeed  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
She  had  been  the  nurse  of  liachel, 
and  loved  her  almost  with  a  mother  s 
love.  Ho  spent  two  months  in  study- 
ing the  pearl  oyster  of  the  Persian 
gulf;  but  tlicre^  as  in  Ids  laboratory,  all 
his  effurts  were  vain. 

Providence,  thought  ho,  (he  no  long- 
er said  **  nature/')  Providence  has  se- 
crets which  will  never  be  known  lo 
mortals  1 

Convinced  of  the  utter  folly  of  his 
painf u  1  re5*?arc  hes — an  xioui,  moreo  ve  r, 
to  see  his  poor  child  again,  lie  sadly 
turned  his  hc^a  homeward. 

vin. 

As  he  slowly  and  sadly  pursued  Ids 
way  toward  Egypt,  he  saw  on  the 
second  day  of  Im  journey  across  the 
desert,  a  group  in  the  distance,  appar- 
ently just  in  his  route;  continuing  to 
advance,  he  saw  a  dead  camel  covered 
with  blood,  besido  him  tlie  dead  body 
of  akntght,  pierced  with  sabre  strokes; 
on  the  road-^Idc  a  womani  apparently 


dy^ng,  holding  in  her  arma  a  J%Ka% 
infant 

Bcn-Ha-Zekli,  moved  with  ( 
fiion,  approached  and  accostod  tluj  i 
man.  She  told  hitn  tlxat  in  crauaag 
the  desert  with  her  husband  and  dnii 
they  had  been  attacked  by  bngaotk 
who  had  killed  her  busbasd,  left  her 
mortally  wounded,  and  had  tided  thai 
of  all  their  treasures;  even  ihtk 
water-botili'S — more  preciaaa  lluAili 
in  the  desert, 

*•  I  am  dying/'  said  she,  *^  bat  a^ 
bitterest  sorrow  is  in  leaving  my  pooc 
little  babe,  who  mast  pensli  ibus  i  ' 
in  the  desert** 

The  poor  mother  for 
thought  of  asking  the  kind  old  niBS  to 
take  lier  child,  but  slie  saw  that  ontt  of 
his  water-bottles  hod  been  brakeo  llf 
some  accident,  and  tliat  he  bad  hu^ 
enough  water  to  cross  the  deeerL 

Ben-HLL-Zt'lah  had  had  Ilia  «B» 
thought,  but  he  calculated  the  qaaiitifef 
of  water  remaining  to  blm,  aiBil  mU 
to  himself  that  it  waa  tmpoaaible* 

Tbe  woman  was  dymg. 

There,  in  the  presence  of  tin 
mother's  despair,  with  the  wall  of  Ite 
infant  so  soon  to  bo  an  orphan,  la  hil 
ears,  he  thought  of  his  cxwn  chUd. 

**  Woman,"  said  he,  **  I  will  iokeyoitf 
babe,  and  wUl  care  for  him  ai  fbrmj 
own.  I  will  save  hifl  life,  even  lU  tSa 
cost  of  my  own,'' 

The  mother  died,  invaking  bkitiny 
on  his  heath 

Ben*IIa«Zehih  resumed  his  jounay 
across  the  desert,  placing  heme  his 
on  the  saddle^  the  in^t,  wha  at  fiot 
wept,  then  laughed  in  infaaiile  gjkf^ 
then  amused  himself  by  teasinf  tfai 
patient  nurse,  pulling  his  beard,  cf 
tangling  the  reius  of  the  camcL  t^ 
old  man  who  had  become  ba  geadi  it 
a  mother,  sought  every  meaitt  mMA 
aSTection  could  suggest  to  anuaso  Hi 
helpless  little  creature,  so  uliwfijr 
given  to  his  chargt^-^sometiiiBai  wm 
the  gold  tassela  oi  hm  bdiibp  tam^ 
times  with  his  bright  fire-ormt,  laB^ 
times  by  rattling  ia  hla  ears  tha  giM 
seqoxna  in  Ids  purse.  Again  he  mctAt 
sing  to  him  a  lullabyi  ~ 
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The  child  was  pleased  with  each  new 
amnsemcnt  devised  by  the  old  savant, 
bnt  it  was  only  for  a  few  moments,  and 
was  again  looking  abont  for  something 
he  had  not  jet  seen. 

How  much  we  all  resemble  chil- 
dren! 

Poor  old  Bcn-Ha-Zclah  knew  not 
what  to  do  to  satisfy  this  restless  crav- 
ing for  amusement.  Suddenly  he 
thooffht  of  the  beautiful  little  box, 
wbii£  the  child  had  not  seen,  and  drew 
it  oat  from  the  folds  of  his  n>be. 

The  chfld  cagerlj  grasped  this  new 
plajthing  and  turned  it  about  in  everj 
possible  waj. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  old  Jew, 
there  was  a  slight  sound,  as  of  some 
small  object  roDing  about  in  the 
box. 

The  child  shouted  with  delight. 
The  old  man  was  breathless  and  tremb- 
ling. He  grasped  the  box  convulsive- 
I7  Irom  the  hands  of  the  infant,  who 
held  it  out  to  him,  smiling.  He 
opened  it  His  blood  froze  in  his 
veins,  with  an  emotion  not  of  tenor 
but  <i  joj  and  hope. 

He  beheld  in  the  box  a  pearl,  pure 
and  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen. 

Speechless  with  emotion  he  could 
mil/  zaisa  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  a 
wordless  prayer  of  gratitude. 

nien  he  heard  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  fin  the  immensity  of  the 


desert,  and  ncverthelcJto,  was  as  low 
and  sweet  as  the  loving  murmur  of  a 
fond  mother. 

"O  Ben-Ha-Zelah  I  every  tear 
which  thou  shalt  dry,  is  a  pearl  which 
thou  dost  create." 

Ben-Ha-Zelah  looked  about  him. 
All  around  him  was  the  desert.  Be- 
fore him,  in  his  arms,  the  little  babe, 
suddenly  grown  cahn,  and  smiling  in 
his  face. 

A  few  more  days  and  his  journey 
through  the  desert  was  ended.  But 
many  were  the  privations  he  endured 
that  the  helpless  little  infant,  now  so 
dear  to  him,  might  not  want 

Bcn-Ha-Zelah  was  rich,  and  now 
he  was.  good.  His  goodness  made  use 
of  his  riches  to  dry  the  tears  of 
misfortune — there  are  as  many,  alas  I 
in  this  world  of  suffering,  as  there  are 
dewdrops  on  a  summers  morning — 
and  very  soon  his  box  was  quite  tulL 

When  he  again  saw  his  child,  the 
mysterious  sleep  was  unbroken.  She 
came  not  to  welcome  him,  but  he  put 
the  pearl  necklace  about  her  beautiful 
throat,  and  she  awoke,  smiling. 

*^  Oh  I  what  a  lovely  necklace,  papa," 
she  cried. 

^  It  is  the  first  I  have  ever  given 
thee,  my  darling,**  said  the  happy  fath* 
er,  ^  but  I  hope  it  may  not  be  the  last 
My  pearl-casket  is  now  emp^,  but  I 
trust  in  God  that  I  may  fill  it  many 
times  before  I  die.** 
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About  tho  beginning  of  tbo  15th 
century  there  appeared  in  Germany 
a  Btrangc  mysicrious  people,  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  in  Europe  be- 
fore; 

A  Tarrant  crew,  far  »!nif;;;1ci  throu;th  tbc  glade, 
IVlth  trifle*  buiicJ,  or  ia  Klumbcrs  laid. 

No  man  knew  who  they  were  or 
whence  ihoy  c:uno.  Their  swarthy 
complexions,  long  black  liair,  sharp 
eyes,  higli  oh(H)k-boiies,  narrow  moulha 
and  fi:ie  while  tectli,  were  marks  of  an 
eastern  origin.  They  ?r)oke  a  lan- 
jniage  which  had  never  been  heard  in 
Europe  before,  and  followed  a  strange 
way  i>f  lilb,  whicli  savored  more,  of  (lie 
rude  nomadic  habits  of  primitive  Asia, 
than  the  comparatively  civilizod  cus- 
toms of  the  country  into  which  they 
had  cx)me.  They  travelled  about  in 
bands  or  tribes,  each  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  a  leader,  slept  at  night  in 
tents  or  abandoned  out-houses,  and 
occupied  themselves  by  d:iy  in  a  sim- 
ple sort  of  smith  work,  basket-woav- 
in;j,  tinkering,  fortune-telling,  juggling, 
and  stealing.  \'ngabond3  as  they 
were,  filthy  in  their  ha  hits,  and  addict- 
od  to  the  eating  of  carrion  and  other 
di.-iiusting  thing.-^,  they  were  fond  of 
w(?ariiig  gay  dresses,  whenever  thoy 
could  beg,  buy,  or  8t<al  them,  and 
many  of  the  women,  with  their  lithe 
and  agile  fiinirCsS  wero  not  without  a 
<*ortain  dark  sort  of  beauty  which 
found  many  admirers, 

AVheiher  they  knew  anything  about 
their  own  origin  or  not,  is  doubtful; 
but  if  they  did,  they  kept  it  so  carefully 

•  "  A  mutory  of  thft  Gipsies  :  with  Specimens  of  the 
Gipsy  L,iTi-uani-."  H.v  Walter  Sirason,  Edited,  with 
prerioe,  IntPi^luctlnn,  an<I  n..tcH,  und  a  disquisition 
on  tho  past,  presont,  aii.l  future  of  Oipsydora.  By 
James  fiinjson.  !Jmn,  pp.  575.  N«>wYork:  M.  Doo- 
I*j7.    London:  Sampsoa    Low,  Son,    A    lUrtUM. 


secret,  that  the  knowledge  has  boea 
completely  lost  At  all  events  they 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Fraoee 
in  1427,  with  a  great  be  in  thai 
mouths,  and  a  forged  confirmation  of 
it  in  their  pockets.  They  cal  cd  them- 
selves Christian  pilgrims  from  Lover 
Egj'pt,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Saracens.  They  had  unfortuoatelT 
committed  a  few  sins  on  tho  way,  and 
having  confessed  to  Pope  Martin  V, 
his  holiness  had  enjoined  upon  them 
as  a  penance  to  traverse  the  world  fcr 
seven  years  without  sleeping  in  beds. 
In  support  of  this  story  they  exhibited 
documents  purporting  to  be  iuuedbf 
the  holy  see,  bat  thej  had  probohh 
manufactured  these  testimouials  tbea- 
sclves.  However,  the  world  was  n« 
very  wise  in  those  days,  and  the  mrs- 
terious  strangers  were  accepted  for 
what  they  professed  to  be ;  and  ftr 
some  years  the  wandering  penitents 
pursued  a  brilliant  career  of  theft  and 
imposture,  while  their  leaders  galloped 
over  the  continent  with  the  high-soimd- 
ing  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  lonhof 
Little  Egypt  When  they  firetCftnK 
to  Paris  they  had  among  them  adoU 
a  count,  and  ten  lords.  The  aathori' 
ties  would  not  let  them  enter  the  cilj) 
but  assigned  them  quarters  at  U 
Chapclle  near  SL  Denis,  where  they 
were  consulted  on  occult  matren  I7 
gre^t  numbers  of  the  citizeof.  B« 
our  Egyptian  pilgrims  were  sooo  foand 
to  be  such  incorrigible  rascals  that  the 
bishop  of  Paris  caused  them  to  be 
removed,  and  excommunicated  thou 
who  liad  consulted  them.  Similtf 
treatment  was  shown  them  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  For  a  time  their 
forged  credentials  had  enabled  then 
to  obtain  pasaporti  and  leOenofi^- 
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eanly  from  Tarions  European  poten- 
tatea  ;  but  llie  \van«]oi*ci'3  everywhere 
made  themselvcd  nuisances,  and  wcro 
banished  under  tlireata  of  the  severest 
puDishmoQts*     Fortunately  for  tbem, 

I  however,  these  edicts  were  not  puV 
Ibhed  simukmeously  all  over  Europ<*, 
so  that  they  were  not  exactly  driven 
into  the  ocean,  but  only  cx.iled  fi*oin 
one  part  of  the  continent  to  another. 
In  Germany  tbey  were  called  Zir^eU" 
ner^  or  ^vanderera ,  in  Holland,  i%- 
dens,  or  heathens ,  in  Spain,  Gitanos; 
in  Italy,  Zimfari  t  in  F ran ce^  Bohe- 
mians, because  they  entered  that 
country  from  Bohemia.     The  namo  of 

Lgipdy,  by  which  they  were  known  in 

]  England  and  Scotland,  is  evidently 
XL  corruption  of  their sclf-choscn  appel- 

^  latioa  Egyptians. 

More  than  four  hundred  ycara  have 

^passed  since  these  swarthy  penitents 
made  their  seven  years'  pilgriinago  of 
cheating  and  pi  I  fermg  through  Europe, 
and  tbey  are  still  a  peoplo  as  distmct 

Iftoai  all  other  mccs  in  their  essential 
cliaractenstic.s  as  they  were  on  tlicday 
they  first  humbugged  our  ancestors. 
The  general  improvement  of  Society 
ail  over  the  world  has  compelled  them 
to  abandon  many  of  tlicir  va;^bond 

I  ways.     They  have  no  longer  that  com- 
plete organization  in  tribes  and  com- 
pfinica  which  tliey  used  to  preserve ; 
they  no  longer  claim  the  privilege  of 
governing  themselves  in  all  things  by 
their  own  laws,  and  their  earls  and 
captains  no  looj^^er  excreiso  tho  au- 
^m  Uiority  of  life  and  deatii  over  their  sub- 
H^ects.     A  large  gipsy  encampment  ia 
~ii  rare  sight  nowadays,  and  even   the 
gipsy  features,  owing   to  frequent  in- 
termarriages between  tho  tribes  and 
the  European  race,  arc  in  a  fair  way 
Lof  being  obliterated-     But  there  are 
Igtill  many  thousands  of  gipsies  roam- 
ling  about  Europe  in  small  companies  ; 
llltey  frtill  preserve  their  ancient  cus- 
Itoms  in  secret ;  and  under  all  the  re- 
^Atrain(s  of  civilization,  even  tlie  most 
orderly  of  them  chenah  their  old  va- 
wX  propensities-    The  Gipsy  phy- 
Qomy  is  quite  as  marked  as  tho 
EiDd  the  gipsy  race  is  far  more 


distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  than  arc  the  children  of 
Abraham*  Their  speech,  which  ia 
not,  as  some  people  Bupposo,  a  mere 
farago  of  shing  or  thieve^^'  lutln,  but  a 
genuine  language,  hos  been  handed 
down  from  mother  to  child,  and  is  still 
a  living  tongue — ^a  fact  which  13  not  a 
little  remarkable,  because  the  lan- 
guage has  no  literature,  and  can  only 
be  perpetrated  by  tradition,  Tho 
gipsies  have  no  written  characters. 
And  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  fiad  a 
gipsy  who  cannot  speak  the  hnguage, 
though  few  of  them  are  williag  to  ae- 
know ledge  it. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  this 
strange  people  has  exercised  le^imed 
brains  ever  since  the  civilized  world 
became  civilized  enough  to  perceive 
that  there  was  a  mystery  about  their 
presence  in  the  midst  of  Christendom. 
It  Bceras  to  bo  pretty  well  agreed  that 
they  came  into  Europe  from  HIndostan; 
bat  why  they  came,  and  why  they 
called  themselves  Egyptians  are  mat- 
ters of  dispute*  Grelhiian  in  Ger- 
many, and  Hoy  land  and  Borrow  in 
England  have  hiiherto  been  the  most 
esteemed  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
gipsies ;  but  we  have  now  a  new  work, 
by  Walter  and  James  Simson,  which 
pramiscs  to  shove  the  older  books  aside- 
It  b  a  rather  outlandish  production, 
but  oh  that  very  account  perhaps  more 
appropriate  to  its  subjecL  Mr.  Walter 
having  spent  some  seventeen  years 
poking  about  gipsy  encanipments. 
peeping  into  their  huts,  studying  their 
cookery,  scraping  up  odds  and  eods  oF 
their  language,  learning  how  they 
picked  pockets,  told  ibrtunes,  robbcfl 
iicn-roosta,  stole  hoi'ses,  married  their 
wives  and  divorced  them,  fought  witl\ 
each  other,  protected  their  friends,  and 
pursued  their  enemies  with  uni-elent- 
ing  vengeance  ;  having  gathered  up  a 
great  etore  of  interesting  anecdotes 
and  biBtorical  notes,  and  got  to  know, 
in  fine,  more  about  the  gipsies  of 
Scotland  than  any  other  man,  proba- 
bly, who  ever  lived — having  done  all 
this,  ilr,  Walter  Simson  died  one  day 
and    left  an   ill-digested    manuscript 
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txwk  on  hi3  pel  rabject,  which  Mr* 
Jamea  BImson  t^ok  up,  annotated,  en- 
larged, and  published*  Mr.  Waller's 
booki  if  it  was  not  a  model  of  literarj 
neatness,  was  unpretentious,  entertain- 
ingi  and  full  of  valuablo  informaUon. 
Mr.  James,  however,  must  needs  add 
to  it|  0rsL  an  advcrtisenient,  then  a  prc- 
^e^  then  an  introduction,  and  lastly 
a  long-draw  11  disqtusiliony  all  of  which 
are  tiresome  to  tho  last  decree,  and 
not  worth  a  tenth  of  tho  space  they 
fill.  Besides,  Mr.  Jamea  Simson  has 
a  bad  temper,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
read  his  arguments,  even  when  ho 
argues  against  an  imaginary  adver- 
sary, lie  has  a  theory  of  his  own 
about  the  origin  of  tho  gipsies,  to 
which  wo  do  not  purpose  to  commit 
ourselves ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  to 
bo  stated,  go  that  our  readera  may 
judge  of  it  for  themselves. 

An  intelligent  gipsy  once  told  Mr, 
Simson  that  his  race  sprang  from  a 
body  of  men — a  cross  between  the 
Arabs  and  Egyptians — who  left  Egypt 
in  the  train  of  the  Jews,  Now  we 
read  in  Exodus  xii,  38,  that  **a  mixed 
multitude  went  up  also  with  them/* 
[t,  e.,  with  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt;] 
and  from  tko  fact  stated  in  Numbers  xi, 
4,  that  **lhe  mixed  multitude  that  was 
among  them  fell  a  lusting"  for  flesh*  it 
would  appe-ar  that  those  refugefs  had 
not  amalgamated  with  tho  Jews,  but 
only  journeyed  in  company  with  them- 
Sinoo  this  multitude  were  not  children 
of  the  promise,  and  had  no  call  from 
God  to  go  out  from  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  journey  to  a  land  of  peace 
and  plenty,  their  condition  in  Egypt 
must  have  been  a  hard  one,  or  they 
would  not  have  entered  upon  a  bng 
and  painful  wandering  to  escape  from 
it  Ko  doubtp  says  Mr,  Simson,  they 
were  slaves,  like  the  Jews ;  probably 
deacendantd  of  the  Hyksoa,  or  **  Shep- 
beid  Kings,**  who  possessed  the  land 
beforo  its  conqaest  by  the  Fharaoha; 
perh^is  descendants  q(  the»e  Hyksos 
by  Egyptian  women.  Grod  had  prom- 
ised Canaan^  however,  only  to  the  Is- 

""laa  s  tlie  ^mixed  multitude  eoald 
BO  alttra  ia  tho  iaheritaiioei  m 


they  probably  separatod  from  die  % 
in  the  wilderness,  and  wxuaderod  aaM* ' 
ward  into  llindostan.  Coauf^  iala 
that  country  from  a  long  aervitali^ 
they  would  naturaUy  have  beea  IJnU 
of  mixing  with  the  native  ighabitaiits> 
disposed  to  cling  together  for  statuil 
protectioTu  loose  in  their  notions  d 
right  and  wrong  and  the  Laws  of  prop- 
erty. Every  man's  hand  would  haft 
been  against  them,  and  they  would 
have  been  no  man's  friend.  T!ie  law* 
less  and  migratory  habtta  cngomdePBl 
by  tlieir  isolatton  would  soon  ho^pt  b^ 
come  fixed  and  hereditary  \  and  ao,  Is 
hasten  to  a  conclusion,  the  mixed  mn^ 
tttude  of  Egyptians  would  have  gnvwi 
to  be,  in  the  course  of  a  fei?  Uandrodi 
of  generations,  more  or  less,  a  raes  tl 
horsc^thicvcs  and  fortune-tellers, 

This  theory  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  gipsies  call  thcmselTea  Egyp- 
tians, while  their  language  and  maat 
other  peculiarities  are  strongly  pcdo- 
li'ut  of  Ilindoslun*  It  is  true  thai  no 
Egyptian  words  have  been  detc 
their  (speech,  while  its  rcsemblj 
Ilindoslanee  dialects  is  x^rj 
but  then  jast  think  wlioi  an 
scionably  long  time  it  is  since 
came  away  from  Egypf,  and  how  easy 
it  would  have  been  for  them,  in  thf 
absence  of  an  alphabet  and  a  li'eratiirrt 
to  forget  the  lan;^agc  of  captirity  aal 
acquire  that  of  freedom. 

\yhy  they  came  out  of  IIiDdoalaB 
into  Europe,  or  why  they  wailed  tm 
come  until  the  fifteenth  ccnlniy*  « 
purely  matter  of  cosjectnrv.  Bet 
tliat  lEodoeyui  was  their  hut  abiJinf 
place  before  their  appearance  m  6ev^ 
many,  about  1417,  there  ts,  fibr  Tanooi 
reasons  which  we  need  not  bote  wm" 
merate^  no  reasonable  doiKil. 

Of  their  history  and  eliaoraalir  ii 
continental  Europe^  Mr.  Siro90«  laHi 
us  but  little,  and  that  little  is  aol  nev. 
We  pass  at  once  therelbre  Id  iIm  foh 
tion  of  ha  book  which  is  devoM  Ii 
the  Scottisli  gipsies ;  and  wliea  wv  lava 
read  that^  we  shall  have  a  prvcty  dear 
idea  of  the  pecullariiies  of  tJio  raas  all 
over  the  world. 

It  b  not  certain  when  iimj  GnU  a^ 
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L  in  Great  Britain;  bat  tbcy 
in  Scotland  at  least  as  carlj  as 
in  which  year  thcj  so  far  im- 
npon  King  James  I V^  that  his 
J  addressed  a  letter  of  commen- 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  fa- 
'  *<  Anthoniua  Gawino,  Earl  of 
Egypt,  and  the  other  afflicted  and 
Able  tribe  of  his  retinue,"  who, 
;  been  ^' pilgriming "  by  com- 
of  the  pope,  over  the  Christian 

were  now  anxious  to  cross 
an  into  Denmark*    ^  But/'  con- 

tho  Scottish  monarch,  with 
al  simplicity,  '^  we  believe  that 
tcs,  manners,  and  race  of  the 
ring  Egyptians  are  better  known 
)  than  to  us,  because  Egypt  is 

thy  kingdom."  "We  see  from 
at  the  vagabonds  still  kept  up 
tion  of  a  penitential  pilgrimage, 

it  must  have  seemed  a  long 
years' wandering  which,  begin- 
)out  1417,  was  not  finished  in 

In  1540  a  still  more  remark- 
cument  appears  on  record,  being 
I  less  than  a  sort  of  league  or 
jetween  James  V,  and  his  **loved 
?aw,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little 
"  whereby  the  officers  of  the 
were  commanded  to  assist  the 
ohn  Faw  "  in  execution  of  jus- 
on  his  company  and  folk,  con- 
►  the  laws  of  Egypt,  and  m  pun- 
of  all  them  that  rebel  against 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not 
ng.  James,  as  we  all  know, 
9  go  a  masquerading  now  and 
I  the  character  of  **  the  Gaber- 
Man,'**  or  « the  Guid  Man  of 
^egh,"  and  on  one  occasion, 
a  this  dignified  disguise,  ho  fell 
a  gang  of  gipsies  carousing  in 
,  near  Wemyss,  in  Fifeslure. 
^esty  heartily  joined  in  the  re- 
mt  before  long  a  scuffle  ensued, 
xnirso  of  which  one  of  the  men 
crack  over  the  royal  head  with 
jC."  Nor  was  this  indignity 
,  for  suspecting  that  the  ^  guid 
was  a  spy,  the  trampers  treated 
ith  the  utmost  harshness,  and 
liej  resumed  their  march  com- 
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pelled  him  to  go  along  with  them, 
loaded  with  their  budgets  and  wallets, 
and  leading  an  ass.  The  king  passed 
several  days  in  this  disgusting  captivi- 
ty, but  at  length  found  an  opportunity 
to  send  a  boy  with  a  written  message 
to  some  of  his  nobles  at  Falkland.  He 
was  then  rescuerL  Two  of  the  gipsies 
he  caused  to  be  hanged  at  onco;  a 
third,  who  had  treated  him  with  some 
kindness,  he  let  go  free ;  and  he  caused 
an  edict  to  be  published  banishing  the 
whole  race  from  the  kingdom  under 
penalty  of  death.  James  died  the  next 
year,  however,  and  the  edict  was  never 
enforced;  nor  were  subsequent  laws, 
of  equal  severity,  able  either  to  get 
the  gipsies  out  of  the  country  or  to 
check  their  wandering  and  thievish 
propensities.  A  great  many  of  the 
race  attadied  themselves,  nominally  as 
clansmen,  to  chieftains  and  noblemen, 
who  were  willing  and  able  to  afford 
them  protection.  But  a  great  many 
were  nevertheless  hanged  merely  for 
being  '*  by  habit  and  repute  Egyptians.^' 
So  they  got  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
a  persecuted  race.  They  learned  to 
deny  their  origin,  to  keep  their  lan- 
guage a  secret,  and  to  resent  with  all 
tlie  savage  fierceness  of  their  fiery  na- 
tures, the  slightest  attempt  on  the  pari 
of  the  ^  gorgios,"  (as  they  called  the 
Europeans  among  whom  they  had  cast 
their  lot^  to  pry  into  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  gipsy  life. 

In  this  country  wc  know  little 
about  gipsies  except  what  we  have 
learned  from  novels,  and  from  those 
curious  books  by  Mr.  Borrow,  on  the 
gipsies  of  Spain,  in  which  ihct  and 
fiction  are  so  strangely  blended  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart  The 
gipsy,  to  the  average  American  mind, 
is  a  dark-featured  woman  in  a  red 
skirt,  and  with  a  shawl  drawn  over 
her  head;  who  tells  fortunes  and 
steals  little  babies ;  who  lives  in  a  tent 
and  cooks  her  meals  m  the  open  air, 
with  the  aid  of  an  iron  pot  suspended 
from  two  crossed  sticks.  And  the  pio- 
ture  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth  atW 
all ;  for  all  i!b%  actions  it  punts,  the 
gipsies  have  many  a  time  perlbnned. 
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ChJM-etealing,  however,  thoy  are  not 
eo  moch  glvea  to  as  wo  commonlj 
suppose;  for  thoy  liavo  too  matij 
chjldrea  o!"  tbeir  own  to  itidalge  iti 
such  a  costly  luxury ;  nor  do  muny  of 
tbem  profess  palmistry,  alt  I mugh  the 
few  who  do  lay  claim  to  a  knowU-dge 
of  the  mysleriows  art  drivo  a  thriving 
buBiness  in  it.  We  purp(»sQ  to  collect 
from  Mr.  Simaon*s  book  an  account 
of  the  Scotlirih  gipsies  as  he  found 
them;  hut  wo  ought  to  warn  our  read- 
ers that  the  author  wmte  many  years 
ago,  and  that  the  progress  of  society 
in  Scotland  has  made  great  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  iHbc,  If  wan- 
dering gipsies,  however,  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  they  wen?,  arid  if  they  do  not 
practice  their  peculiar  arts  and  customs 
so  openly  as  they  formerly  did,  they 
arc  very  far  from  being  extinct ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  James  SimsoUf 
have  merely  carried  unsuspected, 
into  the  bosom  of  orderly  and  resi>ecta- 
blc  society,  the  vogaboud  pro  (>en  si  ties, 
itching  palms,  savagery,  wickedness, 
appetite  for  loathsome  carcasses — 
nay,  even  that  djirk  unwritten  lan- 
guage, spoken  by  none  but  a  gipsy 
if  the  true  blood — which  character- 
ised them  in  the  days  of  Meg  Mcrri- 
Ites  or  the  (laberlunzie  man. 

The  Scottish  gipsies  almost  always 
traversed  the  country  in  bands  of 
twenty,  thirty,  or  more,  though  so 
many  were  seldom  i^een  together  on 
the  road.  While  travelling  the}'  broke 
up  into  parties  of  twos  and  threes, 
having  according  to  all  api>earancc 
no  connection  with  each  other,  and 
at  night  they  used  to  meet  in  some 
spot  previously  agreed  upon.  It  was 
not  their  general  custom  to  sleep  in 
tents.  They  prt;fen"ed  for  their  lodg- 
ings deserted  kilns,  or  bams  or  out- 
houses. The  usual  way  was  for  one  of 
the  women  to  jirecede  them,  if  possible 
with  a  cliild  in  her  arms,  and  coax  from 
some  lender-hearted  farmer  permis- 
sion to  sheller  herself  for  the  night  in 
one  of  the  farm  buildings*  When  the 
family  awoke  in  the  morning  they 
were  pretty  erurc  to  find  the  one  mis* 
enbls  TOgrant  surroundod  by  a  gang 


of  sturdy  trampers,  and  sofiie 
or  thirty  aswis  teUiered  on  the  gnsnu 
For  twenty  four  hours  after   their 
rival   they  expected  to  receive 
gratis  from  the  family  on  whc«e 
they  halted.    AfW  that,  no 
how  long  they  remained,  they  profij 
ed  tor  themselves.     The  farmers  gen- 
erally found  it  fur  their   interest  Id 
ti-eat    the    gipsies  kindly,    for  thfm 
carious  people  never  robbed  their  ro- 
tcrtainers*     A   farmers    wifo    whom 
I^Ir«  8imson  knew,  on    gnuittog  lite 
customary  privilege  of  lodging  to  one 
of  the  tribe,  added  by  way  of  cautiflo: 
'•'•  But  }o  must   not    steal     aoythlag 
from  me  then."  »*  WeHl  no  pby  oity 
trit^ks  on  you,  mistress,**  was  the  reiil] 
"  but  others  will  pay  for  that*' 
men  of  the  band  seldom  or  never 
foot    within    the   door   of    tlie 
house,  hut  kept  aloof  from  c*! 
tion.     They  employed  thcmsi^ves  b 
repairing  broken  china,  and  atensiil  if 
copper,  brass,  and  pewter ;   aod  mA^ 
ing  horn  spoons  wool-cardSp 
ing-irons,  and  sole-clou  t«  for         _ 
wJiich  the  %vomen  tliett  dispoood  f£ 
A  guo<l  deal  of  their  time  was  ptt*! 
in     athletic    exercises.      Tbey   Htfi 
famous     leapcrs   and   cud;;^  plftjtfl^ 
and  despite  their  instinct  of  retiraiiaii 
they  could  randy  resist  i^  lemifPtflAis 
^*  to  throw  tlie  hammer,^  cast  tbe  psl^ 
ting-stone,  or  heat  tho  farm  Uilioffai 
at    (pioits,  golf,  and    other    ganiik 
They  were  iniuicians,  too^  mxA  Ckar 
6k  ill  with  the  violin  and  I  be  lMg;pip0 
o^en  assured  them  a  nighVs  loiff^ 
or  a  hearty   welcome  ai  fialrs^  wd* 
dings,  and  other  country  merrf-Oi^ 
ings.     Working  in  horn  was  iMrli^ 
vorite   and   mo^t  ancient  occHftittk 
and  such  was  (he  euro  they  iMiMMPii 
upon  it  tlmt  on«t  tribe  couM  Blmip 
distinguish  I  he  handiwork  of  infl*^^- 
Their  devotion  to  the  art  of  Unkoittl 
obtained  for  them  the  namo  cT  Ijtl* 
lers,   by    which   they    am 
known  in  Scotland.     They 
great  horse-dealer si,  or,  what  in  tktBi 
case    moant    very  nearly   Uio  «»»« 
tiling,  hors&4]tievei«     They  wrr»  i^ 
scrupulous  as  to  how  tlie/ 
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the  nnitnalSf  but  ibejr  were  rare  hands 
al  selling  thrm  to  advanhige,  though 
when  a  customtT  trasted  Uy  iheir  hon- 
fir  many  of  th^m  would  serve  him 
with  strict  honesty. 

The   women  concerned  ihcmselvea 
IQ   domesliG  cares  and  in  helping  the 
men  to  sell  the  articles  i hey  had  madi/. 
It  was  Ujc  women  who  managed  nil 
their  intercourse  with  the  rarmei-s  aii<! 
other    country   people,   and    who   did 
ttifjst    of    the  begging.      In    this    art 
they  dispkyed  an  aptitude  which  par- 
took of  the  character  of  genios.     They 
never   closed   a   bargain  without   de- 
manding  a   present   of  victuals   and 
tirink,  which  they  called  **  hoontith*'; 
and  as  they  were    ready    enough    to 
take  by  foul  means  what  they  could 
not  gel  by  fair,  the  closest-fisted  house- 
wife in  Scotland  seldom  resi8tc<l  their 
portaniUes  very  long.     The  fortune- 
ILing,  of  course,  fell  lo  the  women. 
But   petty   larceny,  after   all,   was 
iCtr    principal    means    of    support, 
T   were    expert    piclq>ockets    and 
nng    rif^ers    of    hen-roosts.      The 
Ider  spirits  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
h  way  men,      comers,     and      cattle 
k'ea.     The   children   were  trained* 
infancy  to  thievish  pureuits,  and 
every  gipsy  encampment  was  a 
d  of  practice  like  that  kept  by 
agin  the  Jew,  to  which  poor  little 
Twist  was  intro<luced  by  the 
1     Dodger.      Wlven     legilimate 
ttncss  was  dull,   they  picked  each 
''s  pockets  in  a  friendly  way,  just 
le  &ake  of  keeping  their  hands  in. 
ttmcii   a  pair   of  breeches   was 
g  aloftr  by  a  string,  and  the  chil- 
were  required  to  abstract  money 
the  pockets  witliout  moving  the 
icnt<i.     If  the  young  rascal  suc- 
!ed,  ho  was  praised  and  rewarded ; 
failed,  he  was  heaten.     Having 
through  this  stage  of  his  pro- 
,  the  neophyte  was  admitted  to 
her  degree.     A  puree  was  laid 
in  an  exposed  part  of  the  en- 
en  t,  in   pbun  view  of  all  the 
and  while  the  older  members 
^,„  busied  In  their  daily  pui^uits^the 
^■l^drea  exercised  all  their  itvgcnuity 
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and  patience  to  carry  off  Uio  parse 
without  being  perceived*  The  in- 
structor in  liiis  Iraiiiing-school  was 
generally  a  woman.  By  the  ttrae  he 
was  ten  yexirs  old,  the  gipsy  boy  was 
thought  fit  to  be  let  loose  «pon  the 
community,  and  became  a  member  of 
an  organized  band  of  thieves.  The 
capUiins,  whose  dignity  was  usually 
hereditary,  dressed  well,  carried  them- 
selves gallantly,  and  could  not  be 
taken  for  what  they  really  were,  es- 
pecially as  they  never  showed  them- 
selves in  the  company  of  tlicir  men. 
Tlio  inferior  tliievea  travellf^d  to  fairs, 
singly,  or  at  most  two  together,  and  as 
fiist  as  they  collected  thcb  booty  re- 
paired with  it  to  the  headquarters  of 
their  chief,  Tliis  latter  personage 
always  had  some  ostensible  business 
— such  as  that  of  a  horse  dealer— and 
it  was  easy  for  the  gang  to  communis 
cate  with  him  under  cover  of  a  bar- 
gain, wrfboQt  arousing  suspicion.  For 
ripping  pockets  open  they  had  a  short 
steel  blade  attached  to  a  piece  of 
leather,  like  a  sail-raaker's  palm,  and 
conceiiled  under  their  sleeves  ;  or  tfie 
women  wun2  upon  their  forcfingei*a 
large  rings  containing  sharp  steel  in- 
struments M'hieh  were  made  to  dart 
fordi  hy  the  pressure  of  a  spring, 
when  the  hand  was  closed.  Of  the 
dexterity  of  these  light  fingered  gentry 
Mr.  Simson  tells  the  following  story : 

**  A  principal  male  gip^J,  of  a  Tery  respocUli^ 
ble  appcmaaee,  whose  name  it  la  uDnet'casary 
to  rotalbn,  happeuod,  oa  a  market  daj^  i^ 
bo  drinking  iu  a  publiJC  houao,  with  ecTcral 
fiiproera  with  whom  ho  was  well  acquaiutL-d, 
Tiie  party  observ'cd  from  the  window  a  ama* 
try  man  purchase  eomething  at  a  fitand  ia  tho 
markctf  and,  after  paying  for  it,  thrust  U\a 
purse  into  hU  watch-pocket,  in  tbo  baud  of 
hia  breeches,  Oaeof  the  company  remarlccd 
that  it  would  he  «  very  dilGcuU  matter  to  rob 
tho  eautioufl  niaa  of  hla  purac^  witbont  bctii|; 
detected.  Tbo  gipsy  immediately  offered  to 
bet  two  bottles  of  wiue  that  ho  would  rob  iho 
man  of  his  pur^«,  in  Uie  opea  and  public 
market,  without  being  perceived  by  htm. 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  tbo  gip«y  proceeded 
about  tbo  difficult  and  delicate  buaioeaii, 
lloing  up  to  tbe  UQaosp«cting  luanf  he  re- 
quested us  a  jjarticular  favor,  if  he  would 
caao  the  stock  about  hi^  ncck^  which  buckled 
behind— au  articlo  of  dreas  at  that  time  in 
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fAfthion,      Tho    countrjmtii    most    roadilj 
iigrcod  to  oblige  the  etmnger  geotleman — ai 
lie    Rupi>osed  nim   to  be.     The  Ripsjr,  nov 
stooping  down,  to  allow  hb  stock  to  be  nd- 
juausd,  placed  bis  head  against  the  coutitr?- 
imiij'a  siomiicb,    and,  prc^jsing  it  forward  a 
little,  he  reached  down  one  imod,  under  the 
pretinae   of  adjusting   hia  shoo,   while   the 
odior   wns   emplojed  in  extracting  the  far- 
<^j -t'-i  purse*     The   purae   was    im'mcdtatel/ 
Ijv'iught  into  the  company,  aud  Ihc  eautioua, 
I J  (1  suspecting  countryman  did  not  koow  of  bis 
Vi^i,  till  ho  wa3  t^ent  for,  aud  had  hb  proper- 
Ijr  rvlumcd  to  him," 

At  one  time  the  gipeie^  had  all 
ScoUand  divided  into  districtjs,  each  of 
which  wa8  assigned  to  a  particular 
Iribtv,  and  wo  io  the  Tinkler  who  at- 
tompled  to  plunder  within  !h«5  liinitd  of 
aiij  other  terntoty  than  his  own  I  The 
chicftain^i  issued  tokens  to  iho  njeinbors 
of  their  rc3j)cctive  honles  when  they 
ecattered  therasclTes  over  the  face  of 
ibc  country,  and  these  tokens  protected 
the  bearers  within  their  proper  dij*- 
tricM,  A  safe-guai'd  from  the  Bail  lie 
family,  who  held  a  royal  rank  among 
the  gipsies,  was  good  all  over  Scot- 
land. 

Besides  their  common  Scottish 
Christian  and  sunmmes,  they  had 
names  in  tlicir  own  language,  as  well 
i\3  various  pseudonyms  which  they  aa- 
Bumcd  from  time  to  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  co  un  t  ry .  W  tieii  I  hey  w  e  re 
travelliiig  they  used  to  take  new  nam<!B 
every  rooming,  and  retain  them  till 
money  was  received  in  one  way  or 
another  by  every  member  of  the  com- 
panyj  or  at  least  until  noon-ltde;  for 
they  considered  it  unlucky  to  set  oat 
out  on  a  journey  under  their  own 
namcja. 

They  appear  never  to  have  at  a  lo^s 
for  **  the  best  of  eating  and  drinking  " 
and  might  sometimes  be  seen  seated  at 
tlieir  dinner  Oii  the  sward,  and  passing 
about  their  wine,  for  all  the  world  like 
gentlemen.  Sir  Walter  Scott*8  fa- 
ther Wiis  once  forced  to  accept  the  hos^ 
|>itality  of  a  party  of  gipsies  carous- 
ing on  a  moor,  and  found  them  bui>- 
plied  with  "all  the  varieties  of  game, 
poultry,  pigs,  and  bo  forth/*  That 
nch  and  savory  decoction  known  to 
the  modern  cumne  as  pola^§  a  la  Jley 


Mcmlia  ih  Dtmclen^h,  n  a  soap  of 

gipsy  invention,  C4»tj  f  msifj 

kinds  of  game  and  ]  ,    <  «:<il^  ti»* 

gether.  Their  stjlc  of  cookery 
ra titer  barbarous,  bat  i^  c  must 
that  it  is  admirably  ailaptc^I  ta  tkr 
wants  of  u  rude  and  barbxuxitid  pcopir. 
among  whom  ovens,  epiu^  p^t^  vsA 


stew  |ians  are  iinkiiown  i\ 
attainable  luxuries.      To  H 

they  wind  a  strong  rope  of  dr 

uround  the  body  of  the  l  -t 

has  been  killed,  with  its  le;.. 
and  its  entniib  imtouched.  I: 
covered    with   hot  peat   si  ;* 

slow  fire  is  kept  up  arouii  .x  if 

Ruilicit-nlly  done.      When  jni 

the  half-burnt  straw  and  li   ■  i*^ 

olT  like  a  t^hell^  and  those   who  hiff 
tasted  the  food  thus  prepared,  fliiyitii 
very   palatable.     One  advantage  tiif 
method  certainly  hxu :  it  aSbrds  a  tak 
way  of  eooking  a  stolea  fowl  va^ 
ceivcd*     Meat  is  zxia^ted  i"  ■-  -t™-!'-^ 
manner.     The  flesh  is  oo^ 
wrapping  of  rags,  and  tl. 
in    well-wrought  clay*       } 
covered  with  hot  ashes  or  t ;  t 

A  fire,  it  etews  in  its  owti  j  a 

being  gjKed  from  escape 
combine    with   the  ra;r^. 
isaya,  to  form  a  thick 
A  gipay  has  a  keen  z 
diah  ;  but  we  doubt  whi^thcr  m 
plo  would  devour  it  with  a  vr 
appetite.     Their  favorite  vinn  i 
however,  can  certainly  not  be 
oytside  of  the  tribe-     This   is 
of  mutton  called  6rary,  bein^  i 
leas  than  the  flesh  of  a  .-1  -     ■  •> 
1ms  died  of  a  certain  diseT»>i  . 
a  ^harp  tlavpr  which  lickli  i  t 
lates   amazingly.     So  fond  ot  i\  ^' 
ihey,   tltat  Mr.  Simeon '  attnbatei  tl^ 
great  nuraljer  of  gipsies  in  TweinW^ 
partly  to  the  abundan-^e  f>f  f^hccv  i» 
tliat  districti  and  the  t  jiW- 

ty  of  braxy.      « The  %  bm^ 

w^hich  God  kills,^  say  the  p^l^^ 
"  must  Itc  better  than  tliot  of  ootf  vkltk 
man  kilk.'^  Nevertlieless  (bey  ai« 
not  loath,  on  occasion,  to  take  lbs 
kilUng  into  their  own  Land*,  by  •Co'' 
lag  wool  down  a  shocps  tlinMlv«ol^ 
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it  may  die  as  if  br  disease ;  and  tben 
ibey  beg  the  carcass  from  the  owner. 
As  far  as  cao  be  ascertained,  the 
gipsies  have  no  religious   sentiments 
whatever^  so  that  an  old  proverb  nins< 
,  **  The  gipsj  church   was  bnik  of  lard 
I  and  the  dogs  ate  it**    They  have  a 
word  in  their  language  for  devil,  but 
none  (or  God,     Of  late  years  it   has 
been  common  for  them  to  have  their 
I  cbildrea  baptized,  and  sometimes  they 
i  attend  the  service  which  seems  to  be 
.  in  repute  in  the  place  where  they 
I  happen  to  be  ;  but  this  is  only  because 
ibey  do  not  want  to  be  known  as  gip- 
They  marry  very  youn^,  seldom 
I  remamia^  single  beyond   the  age  of 
twenty.     Their  courtship  used  to  be 
I  performed  somewhat  after  the  Tartar 
f  faslilon,  the  most  approved  way  of  f^et* 
ting  a  wife  being  to  steal  one ;  not  that 
I  the  girl  was  unwilling,  but  Lb ey  seem- 
[ed   to   have  a  natural  propensity  to 
carrj"  their  dishonest  practices  into  all 
I  the  relations  of  life.      One  Matthew 
Baillie,  a  celebrated  chieftain   of  the 
tribe  in  the  latier  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
I  tury  u&ed  to  say  that  the  toughest  Imt- 
Itle^  be    ever   fought    (and  he  fought 
py)    waa   when  ho  stole  hia  bride 
,  her  mother.     The  ceremonies  of 
Jmarriage  are  very  curious,  and  also, 
'  we  must  add,  very  disgusting.     Tho 
marital  rehition  seems  to  have  been 
I  on  t2ie  whole    pretty    well  respected, 
^h  lliere  i^  an  old  reprobate  named 
urge  Drummond,  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Du's    bookf    who    used    to   travel 
ImbiMit  the  country  with  a  number  of 
>wivt«  in    his   company,  aud  eh  as  t  is  e 
tlieui  with  a  cudgel,  so  that  the  blood 
followed  every  blow.     Sometimes,  af- 
ter he  had  knocked  them   genseless  to 
^^ihe  ground,  he  would  call  out  to  them, 
^B*^  What  the  decvU  arc  ye  fighting  at — 
^■jcan  ye  no*  'gree  ?     I'm  sure  tlierc's  no 
sac  mony  a*  ycl"     Divorces,  however 
were  very  common ,  and  were  attended 
witb  great  pjiradc  and  many  curious 
cenemotiies.      The  act   of  separation 
took  place  over  tho  body  of  a  horse 
Macriiieed  for  the  occasion.     The  rites 
were  performed  if   jiossible  at  noon, 
H^  wlien  tiie  sun  was  at  his  heigbL"     A 


priest  for  the  nonce  was  choeen  by  lot» 
and  the  horse,  which  must  be  without 
blemish  and  in  no  manner  of  way  lame, 
wad  then  led  forth. 

*'  Tlic  priest,  with  a  long  pole  or  FtafT  in  his 
hand/  walks  round  and  round  the  anim;d 
several  times  ;  rep*?ating  the  niimc^  of  all  the 
persons  in  whose  poaaessit>n  it  has  bconi»  iind 
cstollingand  expatiating  on  the  rare  quali- 
ties of  80  useful  an  ftDimiiK  It  la  now  let 
loose,  and  driven  from  their  prescnco  to  do 
whatever  it  plenisea.  The  horse,  perfect  sind 
free,  13  put  hi  to  tho  room  of  the  woman  who 
Is  to  bo  divorced ;  and  by  its  dilferent  move- 
ment* is  the  degree  of  her  guilt  aficertainod. 
Some  nf  t!ie  gnpsiea  now  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
it,  and  endenvor  to  catch  it.  If  it  \s  wild  and 
intractable^  kicks,  leaps  dykes  and  ditchw, 
ticampers  about  and  will  not  allow  itself  to 
be  easily  taken  hold  of,  the  crimen  and  guilt 
of  the  woman  are  looked  upon  na  numerona 
and  heinoua.  If  the  horse  is  tame  and  do- 
cile, when  it  is  pursued,  and  suffGrs  itself  to 
be  token  without  ranch  trouble*  and  without 
exhibiting  many  capers,  the  guilt  of  tho 
woman  is  not  considered  po  deep  and  aggra- 
vated ;  and  it  \a  then  sacrifieed  in  her  Btcad. 
But  if  it  ia  extremely  wild  and  ticious,  and 
cannot  bo  taken  without  Infinite  trouble,  her 
(brinies  aro  considen^d  exceedingly  wicked 
and  atroi-ious;  and  my  informant  eald  in- 
slancoa  occurred  In  which  both  hor»c  nud 
woman  were  eaorifioed  at  the  wime  time*  (he 
death  of  the  horse,  alone^  being  then  eon* 
Hidered  insufficient  to  atone  for  her  exce^aivo 
^lilt.  The  indjTiduala  who  catch  the  horse 
bring  it  before  the  priest*  They  rcjMjat  to 
him  all  tho  faults  and  tricks  it  bad  commit- 
ted ;  laying  tho  whole  of  tho  crimes  of  which 
tho  woman  U  pupposed  to  hare  been  guilty 
to  its  charge ;  and  upbraiding  and  scolding 
the  dumb  cre^iture^  in  on  angry  manner,  for 
its  conduct.  They  bring,  as  it  were,  an  aecu- 
sation  a;<iiinBt  tt,  and  plead  for  its  condemna- 
tion. When  this  part  of  the  trial  U  fitiished, 
t!je  priest  takes  a  large  knife  and  thrusta  it 
into  the  heart  of  thc^  horse  ;  and  its  blo*Kl  la 
allowed  to  flow  npoti  the  ground  till  life  is 
extinct  The  dead  animal  is  now  stretched 
out  upon  the  grouiKi  The  husband  then 
takes  his  stand  on  one  side  of  it^  and  the  wifo 
oii  the  other ;  and,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand^  repeat  certain  appropriate  sentences  In 
the  gipsy  langua^^e.  They  then  quit  hold  of 
each  other,  and  walk  three  limes  round  tho 
body  of  tho  hori^e,  contrajiwise,  passing  and 
crosping  each  other,  at  certain  points,  as  they 
proceed  in  opposite  directions.  At  cer- 
tain    parts    of    tho    animal,    (the    o&nim 

*  It  appeiri  alt  tbe  g$p-»lcf  ^  nule  as  well  mm  rcxn&le, 

who  pe^^'r^l    n  rtTuuriie*   fnf  lii**!r  IrilH-    r-itrv  t.nT 
EtAir».     \  Jies  of  Menu, 

ten  ;  "T  5*rirft  inuat  I 

ai  to  rcA,  ^!,  Ibat  of»  ci  I  l_ 

foretiGAd  \  afiU  Ikiit  of  a  mflfcIiAal  lo  r«M^i  Win  i^im^* 
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of  the  horse,  wbb  the  gipsy ^b  oxpretMion,) 
inch  as  the  hind  wmI  fore  feet»  the  shoulders 
and  hauucheSf  ihe  head  and  tail,  the  pirties 
halt,  and  face  each  other ;  and  aguiii  repeat  een- 
t«!ncea,  in  their  own  speech^  at  each  time  ihey 
hnU.  The  two  Joat  stops  they  make,  m  their 
otrcuit  round  the  6acnflce«  are  tit  the  head 
and  tAil.  At  the  head^  they  again  face  ench 
Other;  and  speak ;  and  l&stiy,  at  the  tail,  ihcy 
iij:pim  confront  each  other,  utter  aonic  more 
gip»r  cxpresMonn,  shake  hands,  and  fitiully 
purt,  the  one  going  north,  the  other  tiouth, 
never  ogiiin  to  be  nuited  in  this  life.*  Inw 
mediately  afier  the  separation  takes  place, 
the  woman  receives  a  token,  which  is  made 
of  cast-iron^  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square, 
vrith  &  mark  upon  it  resembling  the  Roman 
character^  T,  After  the  martf-jge  has  been 
dissolved,  and  the  womiin  dismissed  from  the 
{sacrifice,  the  heart  of  the  horse  is  taken  out 
;md  roaat<'d  with  fire,  then  sprinkled  with 
vine^nr,  or  brandy,  and  eaten  by  the  husband 
lui  J  his  friends  then  present ;  the  female  not 
iMung  allowed  to  join  in  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, Tho  body  of  the  horse,  skin  and 
every  thing  about  it,  except  the  heart,  is 
buried  on  the  s[iot;  and  years  »her  the  cere- 
tnt>iiy  has  taken  place,  the  husband  and  his 
friends  vijijit  the  grave  of  the  animal  to  see 
whether  it  has  been  disturbed.  At  these 
visits,  they  walk  round  about  the  grave,  with 
tiiiicU  grief  and  mourning, 

*^  The  husband  may  take  another  wife  when* 
ever  he  pleases,  but  the  female  is  never  per- 
tutil^  to  maiTV  ii^ain,+  The  token,  or  rather 
bill  uf  divorc4%  which  she  receives,  roust 
never  be  from  about  her  person.  If  she  loses 
it,  or  attempts  to  pasd  herself  oH'  as  a  woman 
never  before  married,  she  becomes  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  death.  In  the  e%cnt  of 
lier  breaking  thU  law,  a  council  uf  the  chiefs 
Lt  held  upon  her  conduct,  and  her  fate  is  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  the  members ;  and  if 
she  is  to  suffer  death,  her  sentence  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  king,  or  principal  leader. 
The  culprit  is  then  tied  to  a  Bt&kc,  with  an 
iron  clioin,  and  there  cudgelled  to  death. 
The  executioners  do  not  extinguish  life  at 
one  belting,  but  leave  the  unhappy  woman 
for  a  little  while,  and  return  to  her,  and  at 
last  complete  their  work  by  despatching  her 
uu  the  spoU 

^*  I  have  been  informed  of  an  Instance  of  a 
gipsy  falling  out  with  his  wife,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  h'ls  passion,  shooting  his  own  horae 
dead  on  the  fiiK>t  with  his  pistol,  and  forth- 

*  That  I  mlftht  dictlnetlj  nnOcntand  lli«  ftpty^ 
when  be  described  tbr  manner  of  croising  »hd  wh««l- 
Ihg  round  the  cotntn  of  the  Iiorae,  it  c-ttnmioo  aittlnj^^ 
<1s^r  ira«  ptMxd  on  Itji  aide  l)«iirfi^D  ui,  which  re(tr«o 
*.^M-i<i  ii,.«  <irilrru»l  lyLngf  on  t!L\t  (rroiiDd. 

iraln,  and  lire  dlittnfvlibeU  by  mourn- 

i:;„  , .. -.:  blmck  vboei  made  lltt«  IhoM  of  »  mftti ; 

no  kiight  martlflcattoii,  In  a  cotinlrx  where  the 
fmiiltt  arA  99  remarkable  for  Die  beaulj  or  their 
f^et**  It  It  moAt  tikeljr  that  {f/ccreMf  femaU  gip- 
*Xm  are  cuatoimdc>d  tiera  wltli  uiitfowt.^Co. 


with  performing  the  oeiffOonT  of  tlfrofcr 
over  the  animal,  without  allo^^  ifi 

moment's  time  for  reflection  t'  -<i 

Some  of  the  country^pcople  oi»t«*n  cu  t^ 
transaction,  and  wei-c  horrijGed  si  to  eitnor 
diuary  a  proceeding.  It  waa  ociosldcff«d  by 
them  as  mereiy  a  mad  froUc  of  an  tssen^ 
Tinkler.  It  Uiok  place  many  fCAn  agoy  fia  a 
w  ltd,  sequeatered  spot  between  Gallowat  ai 
Ayrshire,** 

The  burial  ceremonies  of  tbe  tfft« 
are  not  very  fullj  deecribod  ;  but  nf 
are  told  ihat  the  funeral  is,  or  tued  lr> 
be,  prccedetl  by  a  wake,  dtiring  whidi 
furioua  feasting  and  carouBtng  went  ob 
for  seyernl  days.  In  England,  at  our 
time^  the  gipsies  burned  Ihetr  devl 
tkud  they  still  keep  as  close  tit  tb^ 
can  to  that  ancient  practice,  bj  bum* 
ing  the  clothes  and  some  of  iho  odicr 
effects  of  I  he  dece^ised*  It  is  I  be  CBf- 
torn  of  some  of  them  to  boj nr  tlr 
corpse  with  a  paper  cap  00  its  lic^ 
and  paper  arotmri  its  fecL  AB  tip 
rest  of  the  botly  is  bar©  <?xc«])l  thft 
upon  the  breaj^t^  opposite  the  bi»il<»ii 
placed  a  cockade  of  red  and  bbi«  rib* 
boas. 

Tl^e  country  people  stood  In  drf^A- 

ful  uwe  of  these  savage  Hordes,  and  ia 
many    places    the    magistrate   ibrin- 
selves  were   afraid   lo   punVsli  llira. 
Their  honors  did  not  disdain  w"  -"* 
then  to  shaj-e  a  convivial  l>owl  \ 
wandering  Tinklers*  and  th*^  m 
sat  lo-day  with  his  legs  under  « 
vost's  mahogany*  may  liavo  :^1  ;  ; 
night   in  a    deserted    limr  LJlu.   _ 
dined    yesterday   off  a  **  sharp ''-fli- 
vored  joint  of  *^  bntxy/'     Am  w«  lin« 
said  already*  the  farmers  knew  it  wm 
safer  lo  be  the  fneoi]  of  tbo  CT*7 
than  his  enemy,  for  he  wna  eoniT 
generous  to  those  he  liked,  and  Tadif> 
tive  toward    those  he    hated.     Mi. 
Simson  tells  many  an  anecvl*.*^  i^r  fv 
vors  shown  by  the  tribe  tn 
bors  and  favorites.     Awid-*.  1.  *.   ..* 
oHen  given  shelter  to  a  thirf  nfisnfS\ 
Charlie  Graham^  was  in  great  dotn^ 
for  want  of  money  to  pay  her  itnt. 
Charlie  lent  her  the  n        '  1     ' 

then  stole  it  back  agai 
to  whom  it  had  b^n  jia  d,  aad  ga^c 
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the  widow  a  full  dbcliargc  far  the  sum 
sbo  had  borrowed  of  him.     Thla  Bamo 
Graham  was  hooded  at  las t^  and  when 
asked  before  his  execution  if  he  had 
ever  performed  aoy  gcH)d  action  to  re- 
commend  him  lo  tlie  mercy  of  God, 
replied  that  ho  remembered  none  but 
tha  incident  we  have  just  narraleth 
A    dissolute  old  rogue  of  a   gl[m% 
named  Jamie   KobcrLgon,   had    been 
often   befriended   by  a   decent    man 
named  Robert  or  Robin  Gray.     One 
day  a  counlr)*man  passed  him  on  the 
road,  and  as  he  trudged  along  was 
tiraifig  **  Auld   Robin   Gray,"   wliieh 
iin&rtttnately  Jamie  had  never  heard 
before      Tlio  only    Robin   Gray   he 
knew  of  was  his  kind-hearted  friend, 
ftnd  he  made  no  doubt  the  eong  was 
intended  as  an  insuU.     When  the  un- 
conscious stranger  came  to  the  w^onls 
**  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  a  kind  man 
to  me,'*  the  gipsy  started  lo  liia  feet 
with  a  volley  of  oatlis,  felled  the  poor 
man  to  the  ground,  and  Dearly  killed 
him  with    repeated  blows.       "Auld 
Robin  Gray  was  a  kmd  roan  to  him, 
indeed,^    exclaimed     Jamio    in     his 
wrath ;  ^  but  it  was  not  for  him  to 
ftiake   a  song  on   Robin  for  that!" 
^  The  gipsy  chieftains  often  gave  gafe^ 
^p^ardd  to  their  particular  frIendS|Wbieh 
^■oever  failed  to  protect  them  from  rob- 
^■bery  or  violence  at  the  hands  of  any 
^Fof  the  gang.    These  passports  were 
H  generally   knives,    tobacco-boxes,  or 
rings   bearing  some   pecidiar    mark. 
To  those  who  had  ever  iiyured  them 
or  their  people,  and  to   vagrants   of 
aoother  race  who  were  found  poach- 
ing on  their  allotted  district,  Ihcy  were 
taivAgely  vindictive.    A  mvin  named 
Tbomson,  who  had  offended  them  by 
^inwMLching  on  one  of  their  supposed 
^^^Bfiege^s — that    of    gathering    rags 
^^^Hllgh  the  countrT%  was  roasted  to 
death  on  his  own  fire. 

Bat  the  moat  terrible  in'^tances  of 
ffip^  ferocity  were  witnessed  in  their 
treqttent  battles  among  themselves 
— ^battles  by  the  way,  in  which  the 
women  bore  their  full  share  of  wounds 
and  glory.  It  was  in  an  engagement  of 
tbis  sort  ia  the  shire  of  Angus,  where 


the  Tioklcra  fought  wnih  Highland 
dirks,  that  the  celebrated  gipsy  LizaEio 
Brown  met  with  the  mishap  which 
Bjioiled  her  once  comely  face,  and  ob- 
tained for  her  the  sobriquet  of  **  Snii:^ 
py."  Wlien  her  nose  w^as  strjck  off 
by  the  sweep  of  a  dirk,  she  clapptnl 
her  hand  to  the  wound,  as  if  little  had 
befallen  her,  and  cried  out  in  the  heat 
of  the  scuffle  to  those  nearest  her: 
"  But  in  the  middle  o'  the  meantime, 
where  13  my  nose  ?'*  In  the  fipriug  of 
the  year  1772  or  1773  an  awi'ul  bat- 
tle was  fought  between  two  tribes  at 
the  bridge  of  Hawick : 

**  On  the  one  si  tic,  in  this  batttlo,  wna  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Kennoily^  a  bmnbomo 
tind  nthletic  man,  and  head  of  \m  trific.  Nc\; 
to  him  Jn  considerution,  wnshttlo  Wall  Rutin 
Ten,  Kennedy's  flather-m-lair.  Tliis  laaTi  was 
known  all  oyer  the  country  by  tho  extraor. 
djnary  title  of  the  Earl  of  Udl,*  and,  al- 
though he  was  above  five  feet  Icii  inches  in 
height,  ho  got  the  appellation  of  Little  Wull 
to  di^tinguidi  bitn  from  Muckle  William  Ruth- 
von,  who  was  a  man  of  uncommon  Ktature 
and  personal  filrenf^th.^  The  carl's  flon  was 
ako  in  the  fraj.  These  were  the  chief  men 
in  Kennedy's  band,  Jeim  Itulhvcn,  Ken- 
nedy's wife,  waa  alflo  present,  with  a  great 
number  of  inferior  members  of  tho  clan, 
males  as  well  as  females,  of  all  ages,  down  to 
mere  children.  The  opposite  band  consisted 
of  old  Rob  Tail,  the  cliteftain  of  his  horde, 
Jacob  Tail,  young  Rob  Tait,  and  three  of  old 
Kob  Tail's  BonMn-law.  Theao  tndividuala, 
with  Jeftn  Gordon,  old  Tait'a  wife,  and  ft 
tiumorou^  tratn  of  youths  of  both  sexes  And 
various  ages^  composed  the  adherents  of  old 
Robert  Tait  These  adverse  tribes  were  all 
closely  connected  with  one  another  by  the 
ties  of  blood.  Tho  Kennedys  and  Rutlivcn* 
were  from  the  aneient  burj^h  of  Loehmabcn. 

"The  whole  of  tho  gipsies  in  the  field,  fe- 
males as  well  as  males,  were  armed  with 
bludgeons,  excepting  some  of  the  Tails,  who 
carried  cutlasses  and  pieces  of  iron  hoop« 
notched  and  serrated  on  cither  side,  like  m. 
yaw.  and  fixed  to  the  end  of  sticks.  The  bold* 
Cot  of  the  tribe  were  ia  trout  of  their  rcspec- 

•  Th5i  Bocnw  a  ftiToritP  tUl«*  amrtn^  tlie  Tltifcler*. 
One  of  ilio  tiiun«  of  Youag,  t>ear9  it  at  the  pre«fliu 
itme.  But  the  d|>*li^  ar«  uti  ilnKular  In  these  Ur- 
rifile  titles.  In  ihe  late  BurtaeM  w^  ire  And  hi* 
}tiirin«*«  mi^est/  ereatluff  oae  of  bl«  aftoemlfl  **  Klukf 
<»r  Kell,  Prlace  of  I>arknc«a.'*-~£o«  OohmbU'M  Mk^ 
ciUany, 

t  A  fil«id,  tn  wttttnir  m«,  uayi :  "  I  ttm  think  I 
•«t  hba  (MttclcW  WuU)  liruklag  the  charred  peal 
orar  tlia  flaiae  of  )iti»  AiraaiK,  with  hondt  eqtuil  to 
two  pair  of  bands  of  th«  modtrn  day,  white  hU  with- 
ered and  hajj-y  ibKckle-taocMte  were  more  like  tho 
postern  Joiat«  of  a  eorrel  cart-bone  tliao  auythki]^ 
el»-  *' 
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Hot^  in  which  they  hod  attempted 
by  force 

country  people  were  horrified  a,t  the 
wouidoit  TinklerB  nfter  ibeac 
nts.  Several  of  them, 
iusted  in  eonaequenco  of  the 
ot  thfir  nu  men  ilia  wo  and  a,  were,  by 
ItftQce  of  their  tribe,  carried  through 
llpy  on  the  bucka  of  asses,  so  much 
If  «ui  up  in  their  persom.  Some  of 
^-"j  were  eMn  outright,  and 
,  ot  Jean  RiUliven,  howr- 
^mo  dreadfnliy  slashed^  recov- 
r  woandfl,  to  the  surprise  of  aU 
her  mangled  body,  which  waa 
tit  porta  by  hcf  clnii.'^ 

iithTens  mentioned  in  tBts 
clonged  to  a  dialmgtiished 
Qong  ihe  gipsies.  Their 
I,  in  those  daySf  was  a  man 
ect  in  heiglit,  who  Hired  to 
:)f  one  hundi-ed  and  fifteen, 
youth  he  wore  a  white  wig,  a 
aliirt,  a  blue  Scottigh  boonct, 
breeches  and  waistcoat,  a  fine 
lue  coat,  white  fitockings»  and 
jhoe-bueliles.  The  male  gip- 
Hbat  time  were  often  very 
Idy  dressed,  and  so  loo  were 
men*  A  favorite  color  witli 
a3  green.  Maiy  Yorkston,  or 
n,  the  wife  of  the  same  Mut- 
aillie,  w*hose  i^ough  manner  of 
I  we  meotjoned  just  now,  went 
Am  nppelLition  of  "my  lady,*' 
be  duchess/'  aiid  bore  the  title 
en  among  her  tribe*  Her 
mce  on  the  road,  when  Bbe 
etty  well  advanced  in  life,  in 
scribed :  She  wii^  full  aix  feet 
it,  of  a  stout  iigtire,  with  harsh, 
r*markod  features,  and  alto- 
eery  imposing  in  her  manner, 
ffe  a  largo  black  bearer  bat 
VE  over  her  ears  with  a  hand- 
fj  a  short  dark  blue  cloak,  of 
Kput ;  petticouils  of  dark  blue 
But^ly  reaching  to  her  calves  ; 
ue  worsted  stockings,  flowered 
Qented  at  the  ankles  with 
bread;  and  silver  shoe- 
i  Sometimes  instead  of  this 
irore  a  green  gowu  trimmed 
[ribbons*  AU  her  garments 
Kcelleuti  eubstantinl  quality, 
was  ccircr  a  rag  or  i*cat  to 


be  seen  about  her  person.  Her  outer 
petticoat  was  folded  up  round  her 
haunclica  for  a  lap,  with  a  large 
pocket  danpiling  at  each  side;  and 
below  her  cloak  she  carried*  between 
her  shoulders,  a  email  pa^k  containing 
her  valuables.  She  bore  a  lai^ 
clasp-knife-,  with  a  long,  broad  blade, 
like  a  dagger,  and  In  her  hand  waa  a 
pole  or  pike-staff  that  rcaehed  a  fool 
above  her  head.  The  male  branches 
of  the  royal  gipsy  family  of  tlie  Bail- 
liee,  a  hundred  years  ago,  iL'^ed  to 
traverse  Scotland  on  the  best  horses 
to  be  found  in  (he  country,  booted  and 
spurred,  and  chid  in  the  finest  scarlet 
and  green,  with  ruffles  at  their  wrista 
and  breasts.  Tliey  wore  cocked  hats 
ou  Iheir  heads,  pistols  at  their  belts, 
and  bi'oad-swords  by  their  sides  ;  and 
at  their  hor&cs*  heels  Jbllowed  grey- 
hounds and  otlier  dogs  of  the  chase. 
They  assumed  the  maunera  and  char- 
acters of  gentlemen  with  wonderful 
art  and  propriety.  The  women  at» 
tended  fairs  in  the  attire  of  ladies, 
Bitting  tiieir  ponies  with  all  ihe  grace 
and  dignity  of  high-bred  women* 
Two  chieftains  of  inferior  degree  to 
the  Baillies  were  Alexander  3IcDon- 
ald  and  JuTues  Jamieson,  brot!iers-in- 
law,  remarkable  for  their  fine  personal' 
appeai^anee  and  almost  incmdiblB 
bodily  strength.  They  were  oliten  at- 
tired in  the  most  elegant  and  fashion- 
able manner,  and  McDonald  frequent- 
ly changed  his  dress  three  or  four 
timea  in  one  market-day.  Now  he 
would  appear  in  the  best  of  tartan, 
as  a  Highland  gentleman  in  full  cos- 
tume. Again  he  miglit  be  seen  on 
horseback,  witli  boots,  spurs,  and 
mfflea,  like  a  body  of  no  little  import- 
ance* And  not  inlj*equen(ly  he  wan- 
dered through  the  fair  in  his  own 
proper  garb,  as  a  travelling  Tinkler. 
He  had  a  piebald  horse  which  he  had 
trained  to  help  him  in  his  depreda- 
tions* At  a  certain  eignal  it  woulil 
crouch  to  the  ground  like  a  hare,  and « 
so  conceal  itself  suid  its  rider  in  a 
ditch  or  a  hollow,  or  behind  a  liedge. 
There  was  a  galbnt  gipsy  in  the 
seventeenth  century  named  John  Fa% 
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who,  if  tradition  13  to  be  trasted,  won 
the  heart  of  a  fair  counteae  of  Cassiljs, 
BO  tbat  she  absconded  with  him. 
JTany  yeara  later  there  wa3  an  exten- 
sive mercantile  house  at  Dunbar,  the 
heads  of  which,  nroned  Fall,  were 
deiicendants  of  thia  same  gay  deceiver. 
One  of  tho  Misses  Fall  married  Sir 
John  Anstnither,  of  Elic,  baronet,  but 
her  prejudiced  Scottish  neighbors 
could  iic»t  forffct  tluit  sho  carried 
Tinkler  blood  in  her  veins,  and  poor 
"Jenny  Faa/*  as  they  persisted  in 
calling  her,  was  exposed  to  many  an 
inpult.  Sir  John  was  once  a  candi- 
date for  election  lo  Farlinment,  and 
whenever  Lady  Jenny  entered  tho 
burghi<  durinjr  the  canvass,  l!ie  streets 
reaonnded  with  the  old  stmg  ot* "  John- 
ny Faa,  the  gip^y  hvddie/'  which  re- 
caiinta  how— 

**  The  iripaiei  Cftme  t'  -UU'  Jftit, 

And  oh  !  btitth  0; 

Tbat  down  cu&a  our  Uit  LMlie.^' 

It  was  not  all  a  romance  of  love, 
and  fine  dresses,  and  free  ranging  up 
and  down  the  realm,  this  life  of  the 
gipsies*  Magistrates  were  found 
pretty  often,  not  only  to  jmnL^h  their 
repeated  criines  of  robl>ery  and  mur- 
der, but  even  to  put  in  force  the  old 
savage  law  against  *'  such  as  were  by 
Iiabit  and  repute  Egyptians'* — name- 
ly, that  **  their  eai'3  be  nailed  to  the 
tron  or  other  trect  and  cut  off.**  It  is 
an  odd  fact  that  in  this  act  were  de- 
nounced not  only  gipsies,  but  *'  iuch 
cts  make  thetnsehea  foohj*  strolling 
bard 8,  and  "  va^bond  scholars  of  the 
umversitieg  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen,  not  licensed  by  tUe 
reetor  and  dean  of  faculty  to  ask 
alms,**  Tliero  was  an  old  John 
Young*  an  uncle  of  the  Charlie  Gra- 
ham before  mentioned^  who  had  seven 
sons,  and  when  a&ked  where  they 
were,  he  used  to  saj  *  **  They  are  all 
hanged***  It  was  a  pretty  family 
record,  but  a  just  one,  Peter,  one  of 
the  seven,  was  captain  of  a  band  of 
tlueves  whose  exploits  were  long  re- 
membered  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  was  several  times  taken  and  ecn- 
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tenced  to  the  gaUows^  but  managed  to 
escape»    Once  being  recaptured  at  » 
distance  from  the  jail  out  of  which  k 
had  broken,  the  authoritJca  were  abooi 
to  bang  him  on  the  spot,  when  some      , 
one  in  tJio  crowd  cried  out,  **Fetcr, 
dcnj  yoa  are  the  roan ;"  whereupoci 
he   insisted  that  his  name  was  John 
Audorsom     Strange  as  it  may  ftp[ 
ho  managed  to  get  off  by  thia  dcvi< 
as  there   was  no  one   present 
could  or  would  identify  hinu 

Alexander  Brown,  a  dashing  feTTcyir, 
but  a  dreadful  rascal,  and  one  dt  tlie 
principal  members  of  Charlie  Gmham^ 
band,    after    rept^ated    escapes, 
hanged  at  last  at  Edinburgh,  tc^l 
with  his  brothcr-in-bw,  Wilson, 
tha  Brown,  the  motlier  of  one  of 
prisoners,   nnd  mother^in-Iaw  of 
other,  was  apprchf^ndcd  in  the  act  of 
stealing  a  pair  of  sheets,  while  atl 
ing  their  execution.     When    Chi 
Graham  was  hanged,  it  wa§ 
that  the  surgeons  meant  to  disinter 
body  nnd  dissect  it.     To  prevent  tlus 
his  wife  or  ewcctheart  filled  the  eoffift 
with  hot  lime*   and   tlien   sat  on  tl 
grave,  in  a  slate  of  beastly  intoxii 
tlon,  until  the  corpse  was  des troy eiL 

The  last  part  of  tho  volume  befur      ' 
ns,  namely,  the   editor's  diaqy" 
we  approach  in  fear  and 
Old  Mr.    Walter    Slmson    ae 
have  been  a  good  sort  of  a  gent! 
for  whom  we  cannot   help   fceHitgl 
kindness,  even  though  he  did  not  ^ 
quite  as  well  as  Addison ;  but  1 
James  Simson,  editor,  is  a  tr-r 
low.     He  assures  us  tliat  all  < 
is   fiiU   of   unsuspected   fHp-i*^*    wn 
have  crept  into  every  fv 
insidiously  intruded    il 
the  most  i^espectable  ttmlca  and  pi^ 
fessions;   and  eontambiatefl  the  W 
blood    in    Christendom.     No    mAttfr 
where  we  live  now,  or  where  our  aa- 
cestora  came  from ;  it  is  quite  possihip— 
we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Jamcit  do<^ 
not  consider  it  almost  as  good  as  err* 
tuin — that  we  may  all  of  as  baTetooc 
of  that  dark  bkxHl  in  our  rmis,    0^ 
great-grandfiilheri    may    Im^    Ufit 
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hanged    for    horse -dteali fig,   and  our 

grand-moth ersy  borrible  thought  I  majr 
have  eaten  "  braxj/' 

Engliind,    li-ekmd,    Scotland,    and 
Wales,  France,  Spain,  Geniiany,  and 
Italy,  all  have  contributed  tbeii*  quotas 
to  the  gipsy  population  of  the  world, 
and   even   America  itself  is  infected 
with   descendants    of    tho    vagabond 
tinklers  of   tlie  last   century.      Jt   is 
only  about  a  fortnight  since  the  news- 
papers told  us  of  the  arrival  of  a  band 
of  wandering  '*  Egyptians'*  at  Liver- 
pool, on  tlicirway  to  the  United  States, 
fugitives  from  the  advancing  civil iza* 
tion  of  Scotland,  to  tho  new  settle- 
ments and  Irco  woods  and  plains  of  the 
great  west*     Kow  and  then,  though 
not  very  often,  gipsy  encampments  of 
the  old  orthodox  kind  are  eeea  in  this 
country,  and  there  have  been  tented 
gipsies    near     Baltimore,    says     Mr- 
Si  TO  son,   for   the    laat  seventy  years. 
He  adds  that  a  colony  of  tliem  has  ex- 
isted in  New  Engiand  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  "  has  always  been  looked 
upon  with  a  singular   feeling  of  dis- 
trust and  mystery  by  the  m habitants, 
who  are  the  descendants  of  the  early 
emigrants,  and  who   did  not  suspect 
their  origin  till  lately.     .     .     .     They 
follow  pretty  much   the  employments 
and  mode  of  lifo  of  the  same  class  in 
Europe;    tbe   most    strik-ing    feature 
being,  that  the  btilk  of  them  leave  the 
homestead  for  a  length  of  time,  scat- 
ter in  different  directions,  and  reunite 
periodically  at   their  quarters,  which 
are  leil  in  charge  of   some  of  the 
feeble  members  of  the  hand/*     Penn- 
sylv&Dia  and  Maryland  contain  a  great 
many   Hungarian  and    German   gip- 
sies,  who  leave  their  farms  to  the  care 
of  hired  hands  during  tlie  summer, 
azid  proceed  South  with  their  tents, 

**In  the  Stale  of  PcnsylranLi^  there  is  n 
Rettlcment  of  them,  oa  the*  J—-  Hvlt,  a  lit- 
tle way  above  H ■,  where  tbey  have  saw- 

tDitlo.  Abouk  tbe  Alleghany  mountiiinSf 
ibere  are  numy  of  the  tribe,  folio wiDg  somo- 
whal  the  original  ways  of  the  moc.  In  the 
United  Sttttes  genemlly  there  are  mtmy  gipsy 
peddler*,  British  as  well  as  oontinental. 
■fliere  are  a  good  many  gipsies  in  New  York, 


Knglish,  Irish,  and  continctital,  some  of  whom 
keep  till,  crockery,  and  basket  stores;  but 
these  are  all  mixed  glpsiea,  and  many  of 
ttiem  of  fair  complexioiu  The  tin^ware 
which  they  make  is  geoerally  of  a  plain, 
coarse  kind  ;  so  much  bo,  that  a  gipsy  tin 
store  is  easily  known.  Tbey  ficqueuily  ex- 
hibit  their  tin-ware  and  bofkets  on  the 
streets,  and  carry  them  about  iho  cify.  Al- 
most all,  if  not  fldl,  of  thoee  itinerant  cutlers 
and  tinklers,  to  be  met  with  in  New-York, 
and  other  Americiin  cities  are  gipsies,  princi- 
pally Germnn,  Hungarian,  and  French. 
There  arc  a  good  many  gipsy  mnsiciuns  in 
America.  *  What!'  said  1  to  an  English 
gipsy,  *  those  organ  grinders  T  *  Nottrmg 
bO  low  as  that,  Gipsies  don^t  ffrind  their 
niuaic,  sir ;  they  make  it.*  But  I  found  m 
his  house,  when  occupied  by  other  gipsies, 
a  hurd^-gtirdy  and  tombonriue  ;  so  that  gip- 
Bied  sotoeiimefl  ffrind  music,  as  welt  as  make 
iL  I  know  of  a  Hungarian  gipsy  who  is  a 
leader  of  a  negro  mu>ical  band,  in  the  city 
of  New-York ;  his  brother  drives  one  of  the 
avenue  cars.  There  are  n  number  of  gipsy 
musicians  in  Baltimore,  who  play  at  parties, 
and  on  other  occasions.  Some  of  the  for- 
tune-telling gipsy  women  about  New-York 
will  moke  as  much  as  forty  dollars  a  week  in 
that  lino  of  business.  They  generally  live  a 
litilo  way  out  of  the  city,  into  tvhick  ihcy 
ride  in  the  morning  to  their  phiccs  of  busi- 
ness. I  know  of  one,  who  resides  in  New- 
Jersey,  opposite  Now- York,  and  who  has  a 
place  in  the  dly,  to  which  ladies,  that  Ls,  fe- 
mdcs  of  the  highest  classes,  address  their 
cards,  for  her  to  call  upon  them.'* 

We  forbear  quoting  more  about  the 
American  giijsiea :  the  inlbrmatiou  be- 
comes fearfully  BUggestive,  and  it  b 
all  the  more  terrifying  becaudic  these 
peojile  never  acknowledge  their  de- 
scent, and  however  sharpljr  we  maj 
suspect  them>  we  have  no  waj  of 
bringing  the  offence  home  to  them. 
The  friend  who  e hakes  our  hand  to- 
day may  he  the  grandson  of  a  vaga- 
bond who  cam[>ed  on  our  grandfather's 
farm,  Btole  our  grandmother's  eggs  and 
poultryj  and  picked  our  grexit-uncle^s 
pocket.  The  ancestor  of  that  beatiti- 
ful  girl  we  danced  with  at  the  last  boll 
may  have  had  hia  cars  nailed  to  the 
tree  and  then  cut  off,  and  tlie  gentle- 
man who  asks  us  to  dinner  to-morrow, 
may  purpose  entertaining  us  with 
"  aharp^-flavored  mutton  and  a  savory 
stew  of  beef  juice  and  old  raga« 
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THfRTT    YEAns    OP    AttMT    LirE    ON    THB 

BOBDBts.  Cotnp rising  descriptions  of 
the  Indian  Ntiiniwls  of  the  Plains;  ex* 
plorationa  of  new  territory;  a  trip 
ttcroRij  tho  Rocky  MomnLTinH  in  tho 
wintur;  tlescriptions  of  tho  habit»  of 
different  animalf*  found  in  tho  West, 
and  the  methods  of  hunting  them; 
with  incidents  in  tho  life  of  difTcrcnt 
frontier  men,  etc,  etc.  By  Colonel  R, 
B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A.,  author  of  *'Tho 
Prairie  Traveller."*  With  numerous  il- 
lustrtttions.  New* York:  Harper  Jb 
Brothers.     18GG. 

Colonel  Marcy,  as  appears  from  tho 
tltlo  of  his  book^  has  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  among  the  trappcra 
and  Indiana  of  the  frontier.  His  dc scrip • 
tions  arc  consequently  authentic,  and 
his  lively,  picturesque  stylo  makes  them 
also  extremely  interesting  and  agreeable 
When  we  add  to  this  tho  pleasant  accom- 
paniment of  fine  typographical  execution 
and  numerous  spirited  iUustraiions,  wo 
have  said  enough  to  rcrcommoad  the  book 
to  tho  lovers  of  information  combined 
^vith  entertainment,  and  will  le^ve  the 
following  specimen  to  speak  for  the  whole 
work 

TDK   OOLORAIK)   04^021. 

I  refer  to  that  |iortioa  of  tho  Colorado,  ci- 
icnding  from  near  the  conllueaco  of  Giand 
and  Gi'een  rivers,  wliich  \a  known  as  the  ^*  Big 
Cafto  II  o  f  t  he  Co  I  orado. "  This  canon  is  w  ithou  C 
doulit  one  of  tbc  inoijt  Ptup^ndous  freaks  of 
nalaro  that  con  be  fouod  upon  the  face  of 
ihe  earth.  It  appears  thiit  by  some  great 
fMiroxystnal,  convuUive  throe  in  the  mjate- 
Tious  ecoiiofny  of  the  wise  laws  of  nature,  an 
elevated  chain  of  mouotaias  has  been  reft 
Asonder,  as  If  to  ndmit  a  paH8age  for  tho  river 
aloag  ihe  level  of  the  grade  at  the  base. 
The  walls  of  thia  mifjestic  defile,  so  fiir  as 
they  have  been  seen,  are  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar; and  although  we  have  no  exact  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  positive  calcolatioa  of 
iheir  altitude,  yet  our  information  is  amply 
t  aufficienc  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  far 
^oeeda  anyLhitig  of  the  kind  elsewhere 
[  known. 

Tbc  first  published  account  of  this  remark- 
[  able  deDle  was  contained  in  the  works  of 
_^ CasCetiada,  giving;  a  descitpiton  of  the  eipe- 
'  dttioo  of  Don  Fraacisco  Vaaquet  de  Coroxiado 


in  Aoareh  of  lite  ^^fCTen  oltlci  of  CiboIa*'-»iJiJ 
1640-1. 

He  went  from  the  eity  of  Meilco  to  E 
ra,  and  from  thcnec  penetrated  to  Cibata 
and  while  tht're  deapatehed  an  auxiliv 
pedition,  under  the  oominaiid  of  Don  ( 
Lopez  de  Cardcnaa,  to  explore  a  river  i 
emptied  into  the  (iulf  o1  Califoniixi^  oallf^j 
"/iio  cfif/  ?'ito«,"  and  whicli,  of  eoune,  wa 
the  Rio  Oidarado. 

On  reaching  the  viemUy  of  the  ri^r^  I 
found  a  race  of  natives,  of  rerj  great  statan 
who  lived  tn  sabtcrraticau  tenement*  coven 
with  straw  or  grasa.     Do  pt     «  u...^ 
Indians  travelled  in  veryct.i; 
carried   in  their  hajids    a    <  ^ 

whicli  thej  kept  themselves  w;ina» 

Captain  Sitgrcavcs^  who  in  l^r»2  met  1 
Mohave  Indians  on  the  Coin  .my 

"they  are  over  six  feet  tall ;  I U 

Kern,  a  veiy  intelligeut  »nd  r  i,  i;       .:  n 
man,  who  was  att^chinl  to  tin    :  ;srr..  .      i 
tton>  and  visited  the  lower  pai  i  ol   Lhi , 
cunon  of  the  Colomdo,  »aya:    **Tbo<i 
manners  and  customs  (aa  those  dffcrfb 
Castenada)  arc  peculiar  to 
tribes  Lu habiting  tho  vjdley  •- 
even  to  tlie  use  of  the  hnkM<:i  i<  t  >4^fj 
the  body.     Tbeso  Indians,  as  a  mus^,  aH 

largest  "^'  !  I--  .  <'  - ♦  ».  .1T,  T  ever  i 

avcrai:  i  over  ilxl 

The    .  ,  '  lie  travcik 

several  days  aiuug  the  crest  of  ttic  loftlj 
bluff  bordering  tho  canon,  which  he 
mated  to  be  three  leagues  high,  and 
found  no  pkce  whens  be  cotdd  pasa  ^lown  19 
the  water  from  the  auinmit  He  ooce  BMid« 
the  attempt  at  a  pUtco  where  but  f^m  « 
cles  seemed  to  interfere  with  the 
and  started  three  of  his  meet  actlv*  1 
They  were  gone  the  greater  part  of  thi 
and  on  their  return  infoTmeo  him  that  t¥ 
liad  only  succeeded  in  reaching  m  rock  aWu; 
one  third  the  distanee  down.  This  i 
eaya,  appeared  from  the  top  of  tb4 
about  SIX  feet  high,  but  they  lafonoe^^^ 
that  it  was  as  high  as  the  spire  of  tilt  i 
dral  at  Seville  in  Spain. 
Tbc  river  itself  look> 
of  the  cai\on»  U>  be  aom  a  fathom 

in  width,  but  the  Indians  as^utvU  uim  It  nu 
half  a  leogue  wide. 

Antoine  Leroax,  on^pf  tlie  mod 
and  best  informed  guMcs  la  New  L 
told  me  in    1858,  ^t  be  had  <Mi09 1 
at  a  point  of  this  CO non  where  he 
the  walls  to  bo  tkr^t  mikt  fii^h, 
Mr.  Kern  &aya»  in  tpeakifig  of  the  Manr 
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do t  "No  other  rirer in  North  America  passes 
through  A  cafion  cquAl  in  depth  to  the  otio 
Jitluded  to.  The  description  (Otistenada'fl)  ia 
tnAdo  out  with  rare  truth  and  force.  Wo 
had  a  view  of  it  from  the  Sciu  Francisco 
mountnjn,  N.  M,,  and  Judging  from  our  own 
ck'vuiior^  and  the  chamcttr  of  the  iiiterven- 
iog  country,  I  tiavc  no  doubt  the  waJk  arti  at 
least  five  thousand  feet  in  height'' 

Tl*c  mountaineers  in  Utah  told  roe  tbnt  a 
trappers  many  yearn  ginco  built  a 
jr-boat,  and  made  the  attempt  to  de* 
%e  Hvor  tlirough  the  defile  of  the 
caftoD}  bot  were  never  heard  from  afterward. 
They  probably  daahed  their  boat  in  piecea^ 
and  were  lost  by  being  prccipltatoa  over 
sunken  rocka  or  elevated  falls. 

In  Ids-  Lieut^ant  Ives  of  tho  United 
States  Engineers,  was  ordered  to  pcneirato 
the  cafion  with  a  steamer  of  light  drau^^ht. 
He  ascended  the  river  from  the  gulf  a;^  high 
aa  a  Utile  above  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  but 
tlierc  encountered  rnpida  and  other  obstacles 
of  »o  scrioud  a  character  that  he  was  forced 
to  turn  back  and  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
no  other  efforts  have  since  been  made  under 
government  anspie^a  to  explore  it 

A  thorough  examination  of  this  cafioa 
mighty  in  my  opinion,  be  mado  by  taking 
•mall  row-boats  and  ai»cendiiig  the  river  from 
the  dobouehe  of  the  gorge  at  a  low  stage  of 
water.  In  this  way  there  would  bo  no  dan- 
ger of  being  carried  over  dangoroua  rapida 
or  fall^,  and  the  boftts  could  be  carried  ronnd 
diSleuU  pasaages.  Such  an  exploration  could 
not,  in  my  judgment,  prove  otherwise  than 
inieosely  interesting,  as  the  scenery  hero 
jiiu^t  surpass  In  grandeur  any  other  iii  the 
tioirersQ. 

Wherever  we  find  rivers  flowing  through 
mtnilar  forraationa  elsfewhcrc,  as  at  the 
"  dallei''  of  the  Columbia  and  Wisconsin 
livufSf  and  in  the  great  cations  of  Bod  and 
Cbnadiaii  rivers,  although  the  esearpmente  at 
those  piace(S  have  nothing  Hko  the  altitude 
of  those  upon  the  Colorado,  yet  the  long  coti- 

uuod  erosive  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
" ,  hua  produced  tho  most  novel  and  inter- 
eooibinaUons  of  beautiful  pictures. 
Iinagine,  then,  what  must  be  the  eflcct  of  a 
large  fit  ream  like  tho  Colorado,  traversing 
for  two  hundred  miles  n  defile  with  the  per- 
pendicular walls  towering  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  impossible 
that  it  should  not  contribute  largely  toward 
the  formation  of  scenery  surpjisaing  in  sub* 
limiiy  and  pictures(]ue  character  any  other  in 
the  world.  Our  landscape  painters  would 
here  find  rare  subjects  for  their  study,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  some  of  the  most  enterprislug  of 
thetu  may  be  induced  to  penetrate  this  now 
field  of  art  in  our  ouly  remaining  unexplored 
territory.  I  am  confident  they  would  bo 
abundaiitly  rewarded  for  their  trouble  and 
aDd  would  find  subjects  for  the 


ezofciso  of  gcniuj,  the  sublimitj  of  which  tho 
most  vivid  imaginations  of  the  old  masters 
never  dreamed  of. 

A  consideration,  however,  of  vastly  greater 
finandnl  und  n.-itional  importance  than  tliosu 
alluded  to  above,  which  might  and  probably 
would  result  from  a  thorough  exploration  of 
this  part  of  the  river,  id  the  development  of 
Its  rnioeral  wealth* 

In  1849  I  met  in  ^nta  F6  that  enterpHs- 
ing  pioneer,  Mr.  F.  X.  Attbrey,  who  hnd  just 
returned  from  California,  and  en  route  had 
crossed  the  Colorodo  near  the  outlet  of  tho 
Bi^  Cailon^  where  he  met  some  Indians, 
with  whom,  as  ho  informed  me,  he  exchanged 
leaden  for  golden  rifle-ball3,  and  these  In* 
dians  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  ap- 
preciation of  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals. 

That  gold  and  silver  abound  in  t!iat  region 
is  fully  established,  as  those  metals  have  been 
found  in  many  localities  botli  cost  and  west 
of  the  Colorado.  Id  it  not  therefore  proba* 
lile  that  the  walls  of  this  gigantic  crcvico  will 
exhibit  many  rich  deposits?  Companies  are 
formed  almost  daily,  and  large  amounts  of 
money  and  tabor  expended  In  sinking  ehafls 
of  one^  two,  and  three  hundred  feet  with  tho 
confident  expectation  of  finding  tninenil  de- 
posits ;  but  here  naturo  has  opened  and  ex- 
posed to  view  a  continuous  shaft  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  five  thousand  feet 
in  depth.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  small 
shaft  blasted  out  at  great  expense  by  manual 
labor,  Bhowing  a  surface  of  about  thirty-;^ix 
hundred  feet,  while  hero  nature  gratuitously 
exhibits  ten  thousand  millions  of  fei't,  ex- 
tending into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth. 

la  it,  then,  ot  all  without  tho  scope  of  ra- 
tional conjecture  to  predict  that  such  an  im- 
mense development  of  the  interior  strata 
of  the  earth — such  a  huge  gulch,  if  1  may 
bo  allowed  the  exprcf^sion^  extending  so 
great  a  distance  through  the  heart  of  a  coun- 
try as  rich  as  tliis  in  tho  precious  mctal<, 
may  yet  prove  to  be  tho  £1  J}Qrado  which 
tho  early  Spanish  explorers  so  long  and  so 
fruitlessly  sought  for;  and  who  knows  but 
that  the  government  might  hero  find  a  source 
of  revcnuo  fi undent  to  liquidate  our  national 
debt? 

Reganling  the  exploration  of  this  river  as 
highly  important  in  a  naiional  aspect,  I  in 
leiJl  submitted  a  paper  upon  tho  subject  to 
the  War  Department,  setting  forth  my  views 
somewhat  in  detail,  and  offering  my  services 
to  perform  tho  work ;  but  there  was  then  no 
appropriation  whieh  could  be  applied  to  that 
object,  and  the  ^cretary  of  AVar  for  this 
reason  declined  ordermg  it. 

CnRJSTrsE ;  A  Tkoltdadour^s  Song,  anfl 
other  Poems.  By  Ueorge  II.  Miles. 
Now  York;  Lawrence  Kehoo,     18U0. 

Mr.    Miles*s  poem,   **  Christine,"  has 
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hticn  Jilready  before  our  renders,  in  the 
pjigcs  of  the  Catholic  World,  and  we 

ure  Riroihat  iU  appearanoo  in  book  fomi 
will  bo  welcomed  by  all  who  have  perused 
its  beauliful  verses. 

It  is  the  work  of  an  artist,  and  as 
such,  one  h'kcs  lo  have  it,  as  it  were, 
completely  under  view,  and  not  scattered 
in  frugmenls  uuiidst  other  productions 
which  intrude  upon  our  vision,  and  in- 
terrupt itii  conliimity. 

^fn  Miles  has  given  us  a  poem  of  no 
ordinary  merit  Powerfully  draruatic,  it 
not  only  paints  the  scones  of  the  story 
in  strong,  vivid  colors,  but  brings  the 
actors  into  a  living  reality  as  they  pass 
before  us.  Few  writers  of  our  day  pos- 
sess much  dramatic  power,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  Ihcir  short-lived  fame.  He 
who  would  write  for  fame  must  give  us 
[itctures  of  real  life,  and  not  pure  reflec- 
tive sentiment. 

Poetry  and  its  more  subtle-tongued 
sister,  lauMC,  are  as  much  nobler  and 
worthier  of  immortality  than  are  paint- 
ing or  sculpture,  as  the  reality  is  supo- 
nor  to  the  image.  Poetry  and  music  are 
the  true  clothed  in  the  bcaulifu!,  wbilst 
painting  and  sculpture  can  only  give  us 
hL-nutiful  yet  lifeless  images  of  the 
true.  The  Psalms  of  David  remain,  but 
tho  Temple  of  Solomon  and  nil  its  glory 
is  dopartctl.  Poetry,  the  purest  form  of 
language,  \s  also  the  best  expression  of 
divine,  living  and  eternal  truth,  in  so  far 
HA  humanity  can  express  it  Being  the 
osTpression  of  absolute  truth,  poetry  and 
music  are  the  truly  immortal  arts  which 
will  live  in  heaven.  No  one  ever  yet 
imagined  that  the  blessed,  in  presence  of 
tho  Unveiled  Truth,  will  express  their 
beatitude  in  painted  or  sculptured  im« 
ages;  but  the  revealed  vision  of  the  in- 
spired poet,  wlio  drew  bis  inspiration  at 
the  Source  of  truth,  upon  whose  bosom 
he  Icaticd,  telling  us  of  the  saints,  **  harp- 
ing upon  Iheir  harps  of  gold,**  and 
"  singing  the  song  of  the  Lamb,^'  finds  a 
responsive  assent  lO  all  our  minds. 
Caught  up  into  the  embrace  of  tho  infi- 
nitely true,  and  tho  infinitely  beautiful, 
they  must  ncecsisarily  give  expression  to 
that  upon  which  tho  Bout  lives,  and  with 
which  it  is  wholly  enlightened. 

There,  too,  they  must  po^ess  a  qttasi 
creative  power  of  expression  of  the  inie, 
(in  so  far  as  they  are  thus  endowed  by 
Tirtuo  of  their  union  with  God,  who  is 
pure  net,  through  the  Word  made  Flesh,) 
just  as  we  possess  it  here  in  germ  by  the 
dramatic  lurm,  which  actualizes  to  us  the 


othcrwifse     sibfitract    truth     ex 
Henco  the  supcrionty  of  the  dmmaiic,' 
in  which  of  course  we  include  the  de- 
Hcriptivo,   over    the    senlimenUiL      Mf. 

Miles  possesses  this  genius  in  no  mean 
degree,  as  ho  has  alre^idy  shown  in  hia 
*^ Mahomet.-*  TIjc  jioem  before  ris 
abounds  in  dramatic  passages  of 
beauty.  Let  our  readers  turn  to  th 
third  song,  and  read  the  flight  of  I 
tine.  They  will  find  it  to  be  a  dn 
lion  unsurpassed  in  the  Englisli 
guagc.  The  death  of  **  faithful  KalipV 
and  tho  knight*a  tender  plaint  over  hfil 
*' gallant  grey,"  forgetful  of  ov«i  U 
reiscucd  spouse,  introduced  to  iji*  in 
flush  of  victory  over  lh§  demon  fite,  jui( 
when  our  stronger  passions  arc  wro 
up  to  tho  highest  pitch  of  cnthusia 
one  of  those  sudden  and  thrilling  ( 
tions  from  the  fcublime  to  the  pa 
which  may  crown  Mr*  Miles  as  a  mssurl 
of  tho  poet's  pen, 

*' Raphael  Sansdo'*  flying*  the  fir^t  of 

tho  additional  p-  ■"     •  -         ^ --i-  .f , 

the  merit  we  hn 

ification  andwii ^  .,  .    ; 

the  subject     It  is  not  the  death  of  bin 
whom  wo  have  known  as  Raplmet 
reads  as  though  told  by  one  who  % 
forcc<l  to  admire,  yet  did  not  lor 
great  artist.     There  is  a  charfuhi| 
jioeui,  cntiiied,  **Said  the  RoKe,"  ' 
is  worth  all  tho  minor  poems  put 
ther,  if   piietry  can   bo  valued    ag^iriiij 
poetry.     We  may  say,  at  lea*t,  that  i 
alone  is  worth  many  (imfs  th»  t^icc  ^ 
the  whole  volume;  n     ' 
may  have  alre^uly  c?:; 
**  Christine*'  in  our  p  "ii*^  •>, 
thank  us  for  this  hint  t 
complete  volume 

Mr.  Kehoe,  the  publisher,  is  pvwig^  i 
some  creditable  books,  m  tho  *" '  i'"  ^f' 
Sermons   of  Father  Ilakcr,"  : 
Carols  of  Aubrey  dc  Vcre/*  ;i: 
Works   of  Archbishop    Hughe^"   bfusi 
teslimor»y.     The  present  one  h  got  i 
a  superior  manner,  both  in  irp»% 
and  binding,  and  is  n  worthi    th 
autlior^s  work. 

IIisTowr  or  EsotAxn,  rnov  rtre  TavC\ 

WOLSEV  TO  THE    DfiATU  Or    Kl,!£ASi«ni. 

By  James  Anthony    1"  '"  ' 

late  Fellow  of  Exotcr  t 
Vols.  V.  and  VI.     8vo,  pjt     ».4,  t/» 
New  York :  Charles  Scribncr  A  Cot 

Mr.  Froude'a  thorough -got  ni;  Pirol«rt^ 

aniism  is  by  this  time  to^»  ti^miiar  U  < 
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B  for  them  to  expect  a  very  lively 
ction  in  reading  the  story  of  the 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  which 
s  given '  in  these  volumes.  We 
leither  the  space  nor  the  inclina- 

•  follow  him  in  his  review  of  those 
5holy  times.  We  prefer  to  accord 
ty  recognition  to  the  undoubted 

of  his  work;  his  graphic  and 
isque  style;   his  artistic  eye  for 

his  excellent  judgment  in  the 
lation  of  old-time  witnesses ;  and 
*e  self-control  which  in  the  midst 
i  abundance  of  hitherto  unused 
sd  has  saved  him  from  encumber- 
\  pages  and  overloading  his  narra- 
ith  facts  and  illustrations  of  only 
interest  He  gives  us  sometimes 
)its  of  truth  where  wo  had  least 

to  look  for  them.  Cordially  as 
»ts  Mary  the  queen,  he  is  tender- 
I  most  historians  of  his  ultra  sort 
•y  the  woman.  "From  the  pas- 
irhich  in  general  tempt  sovereigns 
ime,"  he  says,  **  she  was  entirely 
x>  the  time  of  her  accession  sho 
^ed  a  blameless,  and  in  many  re- 

a  noble  life;   and  few  men  or 

have  lived  less  capable  of  doing 
igly  a  wrong  thing.  Philip's  con- 
ivhich  could  not  extinguish  her 
I  for  him,  and  the  collapse  of  tho 
I  imaginations  which  had  sur- 
d  her  supposed  pregnancy,  it  can 
be  doubted,  affected  her  sanity, 
forlorn  hours  when  she  would  sit 
ground  with  her  knees  drawn  to 
e ;  those  restless  days  and  nights 
like  a  ghost,  she  would  wander 
the  palace  galleries,  rousing  her- 
Iv  to  write  tear-blotted  letters  to 
iband ;  those  bursts  of  fury  over 
els  dropped  in  her  way ;  or  tho 
ngs  in  procession  behind  the  Host 
London  streets  [(]— these  are  all 
•ms  of  hysterical  derangement, 
ive  little  room,  as  we  think  of 

•  other  feelings  than  pity."  Tho 
ition  for  which  her  reign  is  re- 
red  was  partly  tho  result,  Mr. 

thinks,  of  **the  too  natural  ten- 
of  an  oppressed  party  to  abuse 
ly  recovered  power."  Moreover, 
>bellions  and  massacres,  the  poli- 
Andals,  the  universal  suffering 
tout  the  countiy  during  Edward's 
y,  had  created  a  general  bitter- 
I  all  classes  against  the  Reform- 
30  Catholics  could  appeal  with 

to  the  apparent  consequences  of 
d  opinions^  and  when  the  Re- 


forming preachers  themselves  denounced 
so  loudly  the  irreligion  which  had  at- 
tended their  success,  there  was  little 
wonder  that  the  world  took  them  at 
their  word,  and  was  ready  to  permit  the 
use  of  strong  suppressive  measures  to 
keep  down  the  unruly  tendencies  of  un- 
controlled fanatics." 

Mr.  Froude's  history  will  be  complet- 
ed in  two  more  volumes. 

A  General  History  of  the  Catholic 
CnuBCH :  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era  until  tho  Present 
Time.  By  M.  F Abb6  J.  R  Darras.  Vol. 
III.     P.  O'Shea,  Ncw-York. 
The  period  comprised  by  the  third 
volume  of  this  admirable  history  extends 
from  the   pontificate   of    Sylvester  IF. 
A.D.  1000  to   that    of   Julius    11.  a.d. 
1513.     To  our  mind  the  terrible  struggle 
which  the  church  sustained  during  thoso 
four  eventful  centuries  is  more  wonder- 
ful than  her  deadly  strife  in  the  days  of 
Roman  persecution  and  martyrdom.  The 
church  is  a  divine-human  institution ; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  human,  it  must 
suffer  from  human   inGrmity,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  abideth  for  ever  in  it,  pre- 
serving the  truth  amidst  heresies,  tho 
purity  of  the  Christian  law  amidst  moral 
degradation,  and  at  last  crowning  His 
spouse  with  new  glories  for  her  patiently 
borne  sufferings. 

On  every  page  of  the  church's  history, 
and  on  none  more  clearly  than  that 
which  records  her  life  from  the  eleventh 
to  tho  sixteenth  century,  is  that  promise 
written, ''  And  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it"  We  again  add  our 
cordial  commendation  of  the  work  of  M. 
Darras,  and  hope  its  publication  will 
prove  to  the  enterprising  publisher  as 
successful  as  it  is  opportune. 

The    Americak    Annual    CTCLOPin>iA 
AND  Register  of  Current  Events  or 
TOE  Year  1865.  Vol.  V.  New-Yorit: 
D.  Appleton.     1867. 
This  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  current  events 
of  the  year.     It  is  particularly  completo 
as  regards  American  politics  and  tho 
literature  of  the  English  language.     On 
other  topics  it  is  more  general  and  super- 
ficial, especially  so  in  its  hisftory  of  tho 
progress  of  science.     For  instance,  there 
is  no  record  whatever  of  the  history  of 
geology  during  the  year.     The  great  de- 
fect of  the  Cyclopsadia,  as  a  whole,  is  an 
uoDooessary  minuteness  in   rqpird  to 
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persons  and  thingil  of  oiif  own  time  tnd 
country  which  have  no  real  and  pormft- 
nent  interest,  and  a  corresponding  Uck 
of  ID  in  u  ten  ess  in  regard  to  matters  of 
other  times  nnd  coirritrieft  which  arc 
really  important.  It  would  bo  a  good 
idea  for  the  puhlishers  to  invito  all  the 
scholars  in  the  country  to  send  in  a  list 
of  titles  of  articles  whoso  absence  they 
have  noticed  in  consulting  tho  work  for 
information,  and  from  the^e  to  prepare  a 
Buppletnentnry  volume.     In  reji^urd  to  all 

aucKtions  relating  to  the  Catholic  Churchy 
IQ  Cyclopaedia  is  remarkable  through- 
out for  its  fairness  and  impartiality— a 
merit  which  is  to  be  a^^cribcd  in  i^roat 
measure  to  its  learned  and  genial  editor, 
Mr.  Kiplcy. 

Ar?fT  ITosoR*8  KRErsAKE.  A  Chapter 
from  Life.     By  Mrs,  J,  Sadlicr. 

Te^  S  to  hies  fuom  the  Frkncii  Of  Bat.- 
i.EVPrEis.  Translated  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier. 

TuE  Exile  op  Tadmor,  and  other  Tales. 
Translated  hy  Mrs.  J,  Sadlicr, 

Tales  and  Stokifs,  Translated  from  tho 
French  of  Viscount  WaUh.  By  Mrs, 
J.  Sadlicr. 

Valkkia,  or  tub  First  Christians,  and 
OTHEH  Stories.  Ti'anslated  from  the 
French  of  Balleydier  and  Madame  Bow- 
don.     By  Jfrs.  J.  Sadlier. 

TnK  BuGitTEo  Flower,  and  other  Talks* 
Translated  from  tho  French  of  Ballcy- 
dicn     By  Mrs.  J>  Sadlier. 

SVORtES  ON  THE    BEATITUDES.      By  AgOOS 

••  M.  Stewart,  authoress  of  "Storiei*  on 
the  Virtues,"  etc,  New-York :  D.  &  J. 
Sadlier  &  Co.     18G6. 

A  FATTiER*a  Tales  op  tue  FaETrrn  Hkvo* 
LExroN.     Fir?^t  Series.     By  the  author 
of  **  Confessors  of  Contiauj'ht.'- 
ilALEii  Be  UK  I  EN,  AND  OTUKU  TaLES  OF  TOE 

FKENcn  Revolutfon.  Second  Series. 
Bv  the  author  of  **  Grace  Morton^** 
**  Philip  Hartly,"  etc. 

CttArtLES  AND  FUEDERICK,    OR  A  MoTHEU  3 

Prater^  and  Ross  Blanch^  obTwelftu 
NinnT  ly  Brittant. 
TiiE  Beacports,     a  Story  of  tho  Alle- 

ghanics.     By  Cora  Berkley. 

8ilverGuanok.     a  Catoouc  Tai.i:,  and 

PuiLLiprxEs  A  Tale   or  tue   Middle 

AoEs.     Compiled   by   the   author  of 

•*  Grace  Morton," 

11^7  • '  ■  ^*  "ti.eu.     A  story  of  the  Rotary 

rinoof  the  **Starof  thcSea.'** 

1--  ,_ .^liia:    Peter  F.  Cunmngham* 

JThcso  volumes  are  a  valuable  addition 

i  our  list  of  books  for  Catholic  chiUlrem 
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Sadlier,  \ 

wrongs  a 

children  nim  pnrr  i 

the  so-called  *Mu' 

We  also  Imve  a  XTik.k,^M>,'i,  < 

structivc  tales  from  the  Fr- 

same    talented    writon      ^  ^ 

gives  us  a  number  of  wr 

on   the  beatitudes.     W 

mend  this  effort  to  provide  suttal 

ing  for  Catholic  children.     It  is 

injc  want.     Their  active  minda  cij^ 

demand  something:  to  read.     If  we  do 

provide  safu  and  proper  reading  for  tliera, 

they  will  find  that  whi*h  t^  not  i-»^ 

We  have  also  an  adr! 
volumes  to  tho  **youri|: 
t\\"    published  by   P.   i\   Luiniiiri^h: 
Philaiielphia.     The  subjcctH  arc  well 
sen  and  most  of  (he  atories  bemutil 
written.     We  notice.  Jiowfver,  at 
a  Klraining   after  high-5.oundio);  ci 
Bions— an  abi^cnce  of  that  jkitoplinty  ff^ 
necessary    in    Euch    talcs   for    chiltli 
There  is  also  a  tendency  in  writers 
children  to  sprinkL  in  vo  imu  Vi  r^r  tlio 
man  tic  and  nii  r  i^i 

a  kind  of  *'i;' 

crejitca  in  tho  mind  of  the  young 
inh  desire  for  romance^  whif^h  cnn 
satisfied  in  after  yearn  I 

There  in  cnouj^h  in  tb.  y4 

to  startle  and  ftx  the  attvuUuu  i»f 
child  if  properly  presented.     We 
ft  larger  number  of  books  suii 
children  may  be  provided  by  tb 
ers  who  have  tho  tit  '     itent 

itc  for  the  work.  of  no 

in  which  they  can  uiuiv^  u^tiuUjr 
their  pen. 

The  style  in  wbi<^l>  M^r^-^^  Yr.li,m*«t  nt^ 
issued  makes  theui 

and  is  creditable  t*>  ..„.     Vi 

would  also  like  t  le  in  plaia 

durable  bindings,    i  tnd  f»  1^^ 

bard  usagis   they  reccivo   in  m 
school  or  parish  library. 
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[ORIGIXAU] 

THE    DOCTRINE   OF   THE   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH   CONCERN- 
TNG  THE  NECESSITY  OF  EPISCOPAL  ORDINATION.* 


Within  the  past  few  years,  certain 
drcles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  have  been  thrown  into  no 
small  commotion  by  a  controversy 
which  haa  arisen  between  the  two 
great  parties,  into  which  she  is  divided, 
over  the  question.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
.her  doctrine  that  episcopal  ordination 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  min- 
istry? The  contest  seems  to  have 
been  opened  by  the  Rev.  Wilham 
Gk)ode^  rector  of  All  Hallows,  London, 
who  in  the  year  1852  published  a 
treatise  mamtaining  the  negative  of 
the  proposition ;  **  Is  it  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  episcopal 
ordination  is  a  sine  qua  nan  to  consti- 
tute a  valid  ministry  r*  In  support  of 
his  position,  he  adduced  those  arti- 
cles and  other  formularies  of  his 
church,  which  relate  to  this  subject; 

*  **  A  VlndleatioQ  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  the  Charc^of 
BMlatid,  or  the  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Scotch 
aadrbfdIfBMoB-BpiecoiMlOhiirches.'*  ByW.Goode, 
M.A.,  rS.A.,  Sector  of  All  Ilallowa  the  Great  and 
Lbm.     London.    1808. 

**  Doee  the  BplMopal  Charch  teach  the  Bxcloalre  Va- 
lidity of  E|»Iaeopal  Orders  T"  Bj  WiUlam  Goode,  H. A. 

**  Vox  BeclesUi ;  or.  The  Ooctrfneof  the  ProtestnDt 
Ibbeopal  Chweh  on  BplKopacy,**  etc.    PhUadelphla. 
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the  testimony  of  those  divines  who 
drew  up  these  standards,  as  interpret- 
ing the  same,  together  with  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  received  by  their 
successors  in  the  clerical  office  for  the 
ensuing  hundred  years ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  church  toward  the  Continental 
Protestant  societies  and  in  the  ordering 
of  her  own  hierarchy  for  the  same 
period  of  time.  So  successful  was  this 
author  in  his  argument,  and  so  trium- 
phant was  his  vindication  of  this  pecu- 
liar principle  of  the  Low  Church  party, 
that  his  work  was  at  once  hailed  by 
them,  in  England  and  in  America,  as 
the  ^  End  of  Controversy  '*  upon  this 
point;  was  adopted  by  their publicadon 
societies  as  an  <^  unanswerable  defence 
of  the  validity  of  non-episcopal  orders,'* 
and  was  claimed  by  one  of  their  lead- 
ing journals  to  be  effectual  in  **  ban- 
ishing and  driving  away  the  last  doubt, 
which  hung  upon  some  minds,  from 
the  boldness  and  continuity  of  assertion 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  disallowed 
the  validity  of  other  than  episcopal 
orders." 

Row   completely   ^<  banished    and 
driven  away'^fromscxneminds  thatlasi 
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doobt  wag,  events  of  a  sUirtUng  chaiv 
act€r  800D  made  manifest. 

*'  Certain  clergrrocn  of  the  diocese  of  Now 
York  aiJopted  a  course  destmed  to  oh&nge 
lite  settled  pruciicc  of  the  church,  if  not  to 
ohwige  its  wbole  cfaanu^ter.  Tbey  turned 
(heir  bocks  opon  all  exktmg  lairs  and  all  pre- 
vious urnge  in  eonnoctioo  with  sacb  matters, 
and  openly  admitted  to  their  pulpits  minia- 
lers  who  bad  not  had  episcopal  ardinatioa, 

♦  .  ,  .  Of  oourso,  an  bmoratioa  so 
startling  and  m  daring  occoflioned  much  ex- 
citemeot  The  Bisliop  of  the  diocese  ia<^ued 
a  pastoral  letter,  in  which ^  iu  the  kindest 
language  and  most  reasonable  ^irit,  he 
pointed  out  to  those  gentlemen  the  unlawful* 
oess  of  their  oourse.  And  there^  if  they  had 
been  lovers  of  order  and  of  peace,  the  whole 
moUcr  might  have  reatcd.  But,  however 
gentle  the  reproof  or  rcnionstnuioOf  it  wu^ 
still  aa  excrcidc  of  authority^  and  thai  was 
hard  to  bear.  Therefore  the  reverend  gen- 
tlemen ruflhod  into  priut  at  once,  and  strove 
to  give  to  the  whole  matter  the  air  of  airoplo 
oontrovcray,  on  equal  terms^  between  tlie 
Biahop  and  themselves.  They  rcpreaented 
him  as  tlio  advocate  of  a  narrow  portion  poli- 
cy, and  not  as  their  eedeaiaBtioal  auperlor  to 
whom  they  hnd  solemnly  promised  obedience^ 
and  whose  duty  couipcllcd  him  to  give  them 
a  reproof.      Tiieir  Metiers,*  'reviews,*  and 

*  replies  to  the  pastoral '  have  been  sent 
everywhere  throughout  the  country,  and  hare 
served  to  show  that  some  EpisoopaUaos  pay 
but  little  respect  *  to  those  who  are  over 
them  m  the  Lord  ;'  that  they  are  not  much 
disposed  to  *  submit  to  their  jml^mont/  mA 
*to  follow  with  a  jriftd  mini  and  will  their 
godly  admonitions.' "  (Vox  Kcclcaiw,  vi,) 

Such  was  t!ie  state  of  affairs,  wLen 
a  reply  to  ^  Gomle  on  Onlers  "  issued 
from  the  Philadelphia  press,  prx)fes9ing 
todemolisb  its  conchisionsand  to  clear 
the  docirine  of  the  Episcopal  Ctiurch, 
OD  the  point  in  (question,  from  all  atn- 
biguitj.  This  was  the  work  of  an  ele- 
gant and  jadicioQs  but  anonymous 
writer,  who,  thouj^h  disclaiming  all 
tendencies  to  Puseyi.'^m,  is,  neverthe- 
leaf »  manifestly  a  High  Churchman  of 
atrong  and  well-fomided  principles,  and 
who  has  received  on  account  of  this 
reply,  the  highest  commendations  from 
many  of  thp  bishops  and  clergy  of  his 
church.  His  book  is  entitled  **  Vox 
Ecclesiji'/'  The  proposition  be  seeks 
to  demonstrate  is,  "  That  the  answer 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  question, 
*What  is  the  true  and  scriptural 
mode  of  church  government,  and  what 


thai   choitii 

iitagot^HH^ 
id  devoSw^^ 


constitutes  a  ti*ue  and  proper  otgwattl 
tion  r  would  be  *  ^^^  ■?  epboop*! 
goiremment  and  •  i  by  btfihiip» 

are  the  only  modt*^  01  gu\  eniment  ur 
ordination  recognised  by  thai  choitlt 
as  fieri ptural  or  proper.' " 
of  this,  he  also,  like  hist  aii 
lies  upon  the  doctrinal  and 
gfandarda  of  ibe  cbureh  ;  b^r  lawA  o^ 
principlea  aa  set  forth  in  her 
and  other  official  act^ ;  Uioae 
which  by  her  special  endoi 
have  been  mised  10  a  semi  alficial 
thority ;  and,  lastly^  ibe  opinions  of 
eminent  divines.  Thtf  eonri».^i 
which  this  exhaustive  argtacneot 
ckiniB  to  have  establidhed.  Is  that 
church  of  England  never  recognj 
tlie  validity  of  Prejibyterian  orderly 
SHckf  but,  on  the  conlrar>',  has  v: 
lield  the  doctrine  of  epiaeopacy 
di V  ine  r igh  t  and  a  |  joatoHcal  hw 
a  eonc1usii>ii  dinmctrically  oppoaili 
tliat  of  the  fij-st  writer,  wboMs 
lias,  by  this  one,  in  the  language  of  thr 
American  Churchman,  been  ^eoi*^^ 
tualiy  answered  that  we  belieri?  it  will 
ask  no  more  questions  for  all  time 
come."  This  work  itj  its  time  hai» 
ceived  the  highest  encomiums  from 
Right  Rev.  Bishofis  Hopkin^k.  K* 
per,  Atkinson,  Coxe,  WiliiaM 
Clark,  and  liandall,  the  Rev.  Dr^ 
Coit,  Adamei,  Morton^  Maaoo,  Wil- 
gon,  Meade^  and  other  leaders  of  dM 
party  of  tlie  Episcopal  Clitireh^  mhm 
views  it  profoaaes  to  embofly.  t«  alrradr 
catalogued  by  them  ** 
standard  works  of  tin 
has  been  gratuitously  eiretij 
general  seminary  at  New  Toi 
thorough  antidote  to  the 
heresy  of  Mr.  Goode, 

From  these   two   works^  it 
fairly  be  presumed,  thnt  we  in 
last,  gain  a  tolerably  correel  i< 

the  doctrine  of  tlie  t'pf ■    '  * 

conceniing  the  neees.* 
ordination.     "  Groode    011    • 
the    **  unanswenible  *    ortr 
great   party  of  that    « ' 
Ecclesiie**    is  the  equ.. 
able  organ  of  ih^  other.     A 
two  great  partiesi  and  to  tL* 
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Iddle  ground  between  them,  tuny 
koked  at   least  ninety-nine  one 

©dths  of  the  bitty  and  nearly  all 
Bigy  of  that  large  and  inituential 
Nnbody. 

ud  Catholics  it  certainly,  at  fire t 
Bcems  a  little  singular,  that  in  a 
li  which  bases  upon  an  unbroken 
pal  aucceasion  ita  whole  claim  to 
lal  unity  with  the  primitive  Cath- 
hurch,  there  should  be  any  doybt 
er  or  not  that  church  hei-Helf  be- 
and  teaches  that  such  an  un- 
I  suoeessioQ  is  essential  to  the 
noe  of  a  visible  church  ;  that  in 
Dmination^  which,  for  ages,  has 
»d  Bupeiiority  to  other  Protestant 
m  almost  liie  sole  <;round  of  her 
pally  oitlained  ministry,  tliere 
I  be  any  controversy  as  to  her 
le  on  the  necessity  of  euch  a 
ry.  But  it  is  only  one  of  those 
jjes  which  meet  us  every  wIicto 
3  the  Ark  of  Peter ;  which  are 
ivitable  results  of  deviation,  how- 
ilight,  from  the  true  source  of 
lie  unity.  The  ocean  is  as  deep 
h  the  S!up  of  Christ  as  it  la 
away.  He  that  goes  down  un- 
r  very  shadow  13  as  effectually 
ed  a.^  he  that  penshes  beneath  a 
hoBe  horizon  is  unbroken  by  a 
sail  It  is  as  well  among  those 
re  most  near  us  :is  among  those 
.re  most  removed  that  we  must 
^r  the  old  marks  of  error,  and 
»ldneas  of  assertion  and  internal 
is  one  of  tliera*  Before  we 
it  may  be  given  us  to  show  that 
ubt  is  indeed  well  gronmled  and 
m  inconsistency  is  more  consSst- 
th  the  actual  Maiu&  of  the  Epis- 
Dhurch  than  many,  even  of  her 
»,  would  dream. 
nn  thai  fundamental  principle 
noderliefi  the  whole  fabric  of  an 
ied  Christian  society,  namely, 
ieesfiity  of  some  authoritative 
tbn,  there  seems  to  be  no  quas- 
I  the  Episcopal  Church*  That 
annot  originate  a  eimrch ;  that 
did  originate  one ;  that,  convey- 
k  power  of  mission  and  orders  to 
•  he  left  it  to  them  to  oou- 


vcy  to  Uieir  successors ;  that  by  them 
and  by  their  successors  it  ever  has 
been  so  conveyed;  and  that,  at  this 
day,  no  man  has  any  right  or  power 
to  fuliil  the  office  of  a  minister  of  Clirist 
unless    he     has    received    authority 
through  this  souroe ;  are  tenets  common 
to  all  Cliristians  who  recognize  a  visi- 
ble church  and  believe  in  and  maintain 
a    regular  ministry.     However   they 
may  differ  as  to  the  channel  through 
which    this    power    has    descendedi 
wheiher,  like  the  Pi^sbyterians,  denjvjl 
ing  the  existence  of  a  third  order  ii|| 
the  ministry,  they  claim  tlmt  priestai 
and  bishops  are  tlse  same,  and  thuai 
that    i^reabytors    are    the    appointc4j 
agents  of  Christ  in  pcrpetuaLiug  ih^l 
line  of  Christian  teachers,  or  whetheri  j 
like  denominations  far  more  radicalil 
they  confer  on  individual  preachers,  of  I 
whatever    gnide,  tlie  .right  to   raise  [ 
others  at  tlielr  pleasure  to  the  &am« 
dignities  and  paw^er-^his  principle  i^l 
sliil  maintained.     It  is,  therefore,  but  [ 
naturah  that  while  Mr,  Goode  and  hi»  I 
Low  Church  followers  scout  the  title.) 
^Apostoheal    Sncc^^s^ion**   as   "mon- 
strous" and  **  hei'etical "  their  whole 
argument  should  presuppase  the  ex- 
istence of  the  very  state  of  facti^,  to 
w^hich,  in  its  most  general  constniciion, 
that  title  is  appUed,  and  should  admit 
the  necessity  of  such  a  ^*  suecessiou,"  1 
til  rough  some  channel,  as  the  basis  of  j 
all  external,  collective  Christian  life# 
That  the    High   Church   party  also 
abide  in  this  doctrine  every  page  of 
'*  Vox  Ecclesias "  makes  manifest,  and  I 
fmm  what  one  thus  necessarily  implies  ^ 
and  the  other  expressly  declares,  we 
feel  safe  in  concluding  that'* succession 
in  the  mLision  and  authority  of  the 
apostles**   is  held  and  taught  by  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  valid  ministry. 

We  may  even  go  a  step  farther.  If 
"  tactual  succession  "  signihes  merely 
that  some  visible  or  audible  conimis^ 
sion  must  pass  from  the  minister  or- 
daining to  the  man  ordained,  w^ithout 
supposing  any  particular  act  or  woi'd 
to  be  necessary  to  such  "  tactual  suc- 
cession,^* we  may  regard  this  also  as 
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b^uigapoint  upon  wlileh  Episcopalians 
raise  no  i^sue.  Tiie  Uigli  Clitircliman 
tmiy  know  na  other  "  tactual  *'  oidina- 
tion  tlum  **lhe  laying  on  of  hancb/* 
^fr.  Gt)ode  and  his  party  might  per- 
liapg  gcruple  to  adopt  soeh  an  inli^r- 
piTtalion,  for,  though  acriptiiral  an  J 
primitive,  it  id  not  of  tbe  e8senc43  of 
the  imniBtcnql  commrssloD.  But  lliat 
•*j*lic©es8ion,"  perpetrated  by  means 
of  soene  actnal  commission,  visihiy  or 
audibly  moving  from  the  ordainer  to 
the  ordained,  is  nocMjssary,  noiLlicr  of 
these  adversaries  will  deny. 

Here,  however,  all  acknowledged 
nnity  of  doctrine  ceases*  "What  is 
the  a[>pointed  channel  of  this  ministe- 
rial autliorily?'  *'ls  it  confined  to 
one  rank  of  the  ministry,  or  [possessed 
by  two  T^  "  I3  episcopal  succession 
necessary  to  tJje  validity  of  holy 
orders?'*  are  qneslions  on  which  their 
disagreement  apijcars,  to  them,  irre- 
concihihlc.  Tlie  organs  of  both  par- 
ties here  ppenk  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  Each  denouucos  the  teachings 
of  the  other  with  uu:^parJng  acerbity, 
Mr.  Gtoode  chamcterized  the  doctrines 
of  his  opponents  as  "  at  variance  with 
the  epiiit  of  Christian  charity**  and 
*^the  facts  of  God's  provideaee,'*  as 
"  having  no  foundation  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  leading  to  consequences  so 
di^adful  that  it  is  simply  mon.^trous  in 
any  one  to  teach  them.**  The  "  voice 
of  the  church**  with  equal  plainness 
of  speech  re|dies,  "  Ho  who  looks  upon 
Episcopacy  as  a  thing  of  expediency, 
who  talka  of  parity  between  bishop 
and  presb>ier,  and  who  denounces 
*Apo8tolical  succession '  as  a  monstrous 
theory,  has  no  place  among  them«  He 
t3  NOT  A  Low  Churchman  t  he  is 
not  an  Episcopalian  in  any  proper 
sense  at  all,''     (p,  467.) 

The  formal  statement  of  the  Low 
Church  doctrine,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Goode,  may  thus  be  made  ?  That  the 
highest  order  of  minister?,  appointed 
by  Christ  or  enjoying  any  direct  scrij>- 
tnral  authority*  is  that  of  presbyters 
or  elders,  in  which  order  inheres,  ex 
ordine^  the  powers  of  goveniment  and 
oitlination  ;  that  the  apostles,  selecting 
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from   among  the   prc^byterr   oottaio 
men  called  btshops,  apfiointed  thorn  to 
exercise    these   powers ;    that,  cotiflc- 
quenlly,  government  by  bishops  and 
epigcopal  ordination   rest   upoa  Wf^Km* 
tolic  precedent,  and  are  sanctioord  hf 
the  constant  observance  of  iit>ef*n  han* 
dred  years ;    that   this   a| 
however,  in  no  wise  eont- 
Buch     bishop    any    |K>wer    of 
which   he  Invd  not  before,  or 
the    remaining    presbyters    of   t! 
equal   powers  which    tliey 
already  t   and,  therefore,  thai  oi^dina- 
tion  by  presbyters  alonCn,  akitoiigh 
n^gulai:  or  in  aeeordancis    wtth  m 
ished  precedent,  is   truly    ^alid* 
confers  u)K>n  the  person  so  ordi^ned 
all  the  rights  and  authority  of  ai 
ister  of  ChrtsL     Ttiis  doctrine  h 
sential  Prcsbyterianif>m.    On  tbe  qtnes 
lions  of  historical  fact — whether  ibe 
ajKistles    did     np[ioint     bishops 
confine  to  them  the  olBce  of  oi 
others,  and  whether  such  pmetice 
adliered    to   unvaryingly    from     tb^ 
day  till  that  of  Calvin ;    aa,  aliso, 
the  rehiLive  weight  and  impoitatice 
puch  a  precedent,  if  it  does  htstoi 
exist — tltey   certainly  disagree, 
on  the  main  questiuti  their  decision 
identical :  that  ordinalioft  is  a  po^ 
of  the  presbyter  by  divine  institui 
and  of  the  presbyter  only,  and  tlial 
episcopate*  wherever  it  ex  ism, 
es   these  powers  eolely   by  virtue 
the  presbyterate  wliich  it  includes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Higii    " 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ibuii 
down  in    •*  Vox    Ecclesiji  ;'*    That 
Christ  instituted,  either  by  hk  01m  act 
or  that  of  his  apostles,   three  §evetal 
orders  of  ministers  in  his  church*  and  10 
tlie  fii^t  of  these,  called  bishops,  aodts 
tliem  alone,  intrusted   tl««*  r«.u,»r  «ivi 
authority  ol*  ordaining  ^  1  K^' 

flot*k  •  that  tJii-  '-■•--^"  i,i,  ,,,  i,,i:it.t<4c* 
of  divine  coi>  it,  and  cann^ 

l»e  neglected  ur  ^urun-lifHl  wit 
neither  can  any  ordination  be  n 
confer  authority  to  preach  the 
minister  the  aacramenia   ud' 
formed  by  bishops  :  that, 
presbytcriaa    oixiers,  being 
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by  men  who  liavo  no  power  or  corn- 
in  baton  to  ordain,  are,  ipso  facto,  void: 
EXCEPT  in  cases  of  renl  necessity, 
where,  if  episcopal  ordination  cannot 
be  obtained,  presbyters  may  validly 
ordaitL  Tliis  doctrine  is,  in  tlie 
main*  tfiat  which  we  hnve  always  6up- 
,  Qie  g^reat  majority  of  Episa>pa- 
help.  Aa  wo  have  never  seen 
"Ylie  "exception"  fo  fully  sthtcd  in 
any  authoritative  work  as  it  is  in  this, 
we  give  ii  in  tlie  authors  own  lan- 
guage, as  it  occurs  in  several  portions 
of  his  book.    Thus  on  page  62 — 

" * Nee^ssttas non  hthet  kgrm^  wag  a 
Koman  proverb,  the  propriety  and  force 
of  which  must  be  acknowlcrlged  by  all. 
In  reference  to  our  |»rescnt  subject, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  defend- 
ers of  our  church  uses  almost  the 
%'ery  words,  viz.  ^Nlsi  coegerit  dura 
necemtag  cut  nuHa  lex  est  posita* 
( Hadrian  Saravia*8  reply  to  Beza*) 
The  principle  then  Is  fully  admitted. 
esaity  excuseth  every  dc'ect  or  ir- 
alarity  which  it  reM/  occnpions/' 
page  313,  an  extract  from  the  same 
Saravia  is  given,  as  follows :  **  Al- 
tiiough  I  am  of  opinion  that  onlinations 
of  ministers  of  the  church  pmperly  be- 
long to  bishops,  yet  NECESSITY 
causeei  that,  when  they  are  wanting 
and  CAITNOT  BE  HAD,  ortkodox  preshg* 
iers  ean^  (n  case  of  necessitii/^  ordain  a 
pi*c«ibyter;"  and  the  author  says  of  it, 
**  We  take  this  as*  Mr.  Goode  gives  it/' 
It  18  the  stronpre^t  sentence  in  the 
whole  passage,  and  yet  it  contains  no 
oore  than  what  nine  tenths  of  all  Epis- 
copal writers  gladly  allow,  viz.,  (to  use 
the  words  of  Archbishop  Parker,) 
**  Extreme  necessity  in  itself  implieth 
dispensation  with  all  laws."  Again, 
page  70,  after  noticing;  certain  ob- 
"ons  to  this  plea  of  necessity,  put 
tbfward  by  individual  writers  in  the 
church,  he  continues ;  *^  There  is  great 
force  in  these  objections  :  ncverthe- 
we  think  it  far  better  to  pnint  all 
.  tlie  forei^  churches  claimed  in 
way  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  the 
English  Church  certainly  did  so  at  the 
time."  A  still  more  definite  stat^ 
nient  of  the  same  **  exception  '  occurs 


on  pages  82  and  83  :  "As  rc«;ards  the 
question  lx»fore  us,  the  High  Church- 
man and  the  Low  Churchman  unite  in 
considering  episcopacy  a  divine  instiru- 
tioa,  and  a  properly  derived  authority  a 
tine  qua  uqii  to  lawful  ministering  in 
the  church.  They  also  agree  in  be- 
lieviug  that  real  necessity  in  this^as  in 
every  other  matter,  abrogates  law  and 
makes  valid  whatever  is  performed 
under  it/'  Wc  have  no  wish  to  mul- 
tiply quotations,  but  on  this  important 
point  we  desire  to  fall  into  no  error 
a!id  to  be  guilty  of  no  raisreprcsenta- 
tion.  We  have  preferred  to  give  the 
"  voice  of  the  church"  in  its  own  words, 
rather  than  in  ours,  and  hav?  no  hesi- 
tation in  repeating  the  definition  we 
have  already  given,  as  setting  fortli 
the  High  Church  doctrine,  strictly  ac- 
cording to  its  acknowledged  organ: 
'*  Episcopacy  is  a  divine  institution, 
and  necessary,  where  it  can  be  had. 
Where  it  cannot  be  had,  pre^abytera 
may  validly  ordain." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
as  a  church  J  if,  as  a  church,  she  has 
any  doctrine  ou  the  subject,  must  \\n 
within  these  definitions,  Mr.  Goodo 
must  be  wholly  rig  I  it,  and  the  "  Vox 
Ecclesiai'  wholly  wrong,  or  virg  versa, 
or  else  botb  must  have  the  truth,  min- 
gled in  each  case  with  more  or  less  of 
ikUchood  and  confusion.  If  we  can 
reconcile  the  two,  or  if  the  teaeiiing  of 
either  has  that  in  it  whicfi  disproves 
itself,  we  may  at  last  define  the  real 
position  of  their  church  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  involves  herlife- 

And  here  we  must  premise,  that 
the  words  '*  order,''  **  office,"  etc, 
whicli  seem  to  be  the  gist  of  much 
of  tills  controversy,  are  names,  not 
things.  They  mean,  in  the  mouth,  or 
on  the  pen,  of  any  individual,  just 
what  that  individual  means  by  them, 
no  less,  no  more.  They  have  never 
been  defined  authoritatively  hy  Scrip- 
ture or  by  any  other  tribunal  to  which 
these  parties  own  allegiance.  When 
Mr.  Gtxjde  uses  them,  they  may  itnply 
one  thing.  In  the  pages  of  **  Vox 
Ecclesiic/'  they  may  signify  another* 
The  whole  contest,  therefore,  so  far  aa 
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it  relates  to  the  number  of  **  orders," 
or  whether  that  of  the  bishop  ia  a  dif- 
ierent  "order"  or  only  a  different 
**  office,"  from  that  of  the  preabyter, 
m,  in  onr  view,  one  of  names  anil  titlea 
only.  The  real  question  etands  thus : 
"  Haa  a  bUhop,  by  divine  institutiony 
a  power  whicb  the  presbyter  has  not, 
or  ia  the  eame  power  resident  in  both, 
and  ordinarily  made  latent  in  the  one, 
and  operative  in  the  other,  by  virtue 
of  ecdesiastieal  law  and  usage  ?*' 
The  answer  to  this  question  trill  show 
how  far  the  Hi;^hand  Low  Church  party 
really  differ  from  each  other,  and  what 
ia  the  variance,  if  any,  between  the 
**  Vox  Eeclesiae"  and  Mr,  Goode. 

It  seems  to  U3  that  the  **  excep- 
tion,*' wliich,  equally  with  the  rule,  13 
admitted  by  the  High  Church  doctrine 
to  be  fundamental  law,  annwers  this 
question  onca  for  all.  For  if,  in  any 
Bupposable  emergency,  [)re^byter8  may 
validly  ordain,  and  it*  persons  so  by 
fbem  ordained  have  power  to  preach 
the  word  and  minister  the  sacra- 
tnenls,  then  either  (1.)  Necessity  con- 
fers a  power  to  ordain  upon  those 
who  have  it  not,  or  else  (2.)  The 
power  to  ordain  ia  resident  alike  in 
presbyters  and  bishops,  and  the  re- 
striclions  on  its  exercise  by  pres- 
byters are,  by  that  necessity,  re* 
moved.  If  the  second  of  the?e  posi- 
tioas  truly  represent  the  Hi^h  Church 
theory,  then,  between  them  and  Mr. 
Goode's  adherents,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difterence,  and  their  war,  with  all 
its  bitterness  and  pertinacity,  is  one  of 
bunmn  words  and  human  facts,  and 
not  of  Christian  doctrine.  If,  to  avoid 
this  fate,  the  first  alternative  be  the 
one  adopted,  the  following  difficulties 
mu5t  be  met  and  answered, 

1,  It  overthrows  the  entire  doctrine 
of  "  gaccession.*'  This  fundamental 
law  of  organic,  collective,  Chrii^tian 
life  presupposes  the  existence  of  an 
unbroken  chain  of  rainiaters,  transmit- 
ting their  authority,  tlirough  genera- 
tion after  generation,  from  Christ's  day 
to  ou r  own.  It  presupposes  that  every 
man,  who  has  himself  possessed  and 
transmitted  ttiis  authority,  has  received 


it  in  his  turn  from  some  olher 
who  posseitsed  it  and  transmit  fori  iel 
him,  and  so  on  back  to  Christ 
self.  Christ  thus  tkecomee  tlie 
source,  and  man  tlie  sok  cbiuiiiel^ 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  tbe 
or  power  of  any  individual  lo  e% 
eise  tlie  functions  of  the  mtuisi^r 
office  depends  on  his  reception  of  At>* 
thority  therefor  ftv)ni  Uiis  only  sourtt 
and  through  ihis  only  cbatiaeL 

But  if  necessity  can  aljso  c<infer  ia- 
thority,  or  rather,  10  put  tht?  case  in 
wonls  more  expressive  of  its  realrhnr- 
acter.  if,  whenever  the  ap|Mnnl4!tl  clmo- 
nel  cannot  be  ha<l  and  necemitj  of 
ministers  exists,  Gftd  will  himself  from 
iK-aven  confer  tlie  uufhortty  in  neet 
llie  value  of  this  "  succession'*  amo 
to  nothing.  Order?!,  wherever  ncci 
eary,  will  be  Itad  as  well  without  it| 
with  it,  and  tlicy  who  have  it 
never  with  any  certainly  deny  the  i 
lidity  of  orders  which  Imve  it 
Christ  slIU  may  l>e  ibe  sole  sounse,! 
man  is  not  the  only,  nay,  nor  tbei 
perfect  and  available,  cliatmel  of  I 
authority.  There  is  Another, 
nearer,  more  direct,  c»m 
proper  persons,  the  gi 
i'roo  from  all  the  doubts  and 
which  rcHuU  from  a  residence 
venly  "  trea^um  in  earthen 
and  the  necessity  which  den 
tlie  sole  condition  of  its  ub^* 
Ili^h  Church  party,  if  they  adopt 
position,  must,  tlierefore,  become  1 
radical  tlian  any  Cliristian  church  ujs 
the  glolje.  They  out-n«"rt»d  efm 
I  heir  great  Henxl,  Mr.  Goode*  «nl 
are  more  dangerous  to  the  CAttiicf  of 
*"  apostolic  order'*  and  ecctcafiiiiwi 
authority  than  any  Low  Ohiifdiatfl 
or  SepanLtist  that  ever  livedo 

2*  It  ele vat^  s  hu man  necessity  i^Mvrt 
divine  law.  The  law.  by  wliidi  ha^ 
onlere  exist,  and  by  which  their  tm» 
mission  from  man  to  man  ia  mgukiei 
ia  unquestionably  divine*  **  Vol  fc 
clestae '  goes  so  far  aa  lo  elaim  M 
their  transmissiott,  from  biik 
bisliop  only^  is  of  divine  nr 
wMving  that,  it  is  aoknowlcH 
panie9|  with  whom  vr«  bare  to  4a  4 
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present,  that  whatever  be  the  human 
channel,  it  is  of  Christ^s  appointment, 
and  rests  upon  divine  authority.  It  is 
thus  a  diinne  law  which  ^necessity 
abrogates,"  a  positive  institution  and 
command  of  God  which  is  to  be  dis- 
regarded and  disobeyed,  and  that  be- 
cause "  necessity^  demands  it. 

But  this  necessity  is  a  merely  hu- 
man one.  Orders  confers  on  the  or- 
dained only  the  power  to  preach  and  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  and  it  is 
only  that  those  things  may  be  done, 
that  God's  law  is  despised  and  set 
aside.  Yet,  though  the  eternal  salva- 
tion of  the  human  soul  may  ordinarily 
depend  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
word  and  on  the  sncrameuts,  still 
nothing  is  abeolutely  necessary  to  eter- 
nal life  that  may  not  take  place  be- 
tween the  soul  and  God,  independently 
of  bishop,  priest,  or  church.  It  is 
thus  no  necessity  of  GocCs  creation, 
no  necessity  inevitably  involving  the 
eternal  destinies  of  man,  that  substi- 
tutes itself  for  the  admitted  law  of 
God,  but  a  mere  earthly  need,  a  need 
based  upon  human  vicwn  and  customs 
and  opinions,  which  never  n^ceivcd  en- 
dorsement from  on  high,  and  finds  no 
sanction  for  its  existence  in  Holy 
Writ.  There  is  no  irregularity  which 
such  a  position  would  not  justify,  no 
departure  from  God's  ordinances  which 
it  could  consistently  condemn.  It 
woald  come  with  fearful  self-rebuke 
from  that  portion  of  tlio  Episcopal 
Oiurch,  who  for  three  hundred  years 
have  practically  ignored  their  brother 
Protestants,  because  they  judged  of 
their  own  necessities  and  set  aside  the 
institutions  of  God  in  order  that  those 
uecessities  might  be  supplied. 

3.  It  legitimates  every  form  of  error 
and  schism.  For,  if  ''necessity  con- 
fers orders,"  the  sole  question  in  every 
case  is,  whether  the  necc^ssity  existed. 
If  there  was  such  necessity  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  then  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
orders  were  as  valid  as  Episcopal,  and 
if  that  necessity  continues,  they  are 
valid  still.  If  there  was  such  neces- 
sity in  Scotland^  af^er  the  abolition  of 


the  prelacy,  and  that  necessity  con« 
tinues,  the  orders  of  the  kii^  are  valid 
at  this  day.  If  there  was  such  neces- 
sity when  John  Wesley  ordained  Dr. 
Coke,  and  that  necessity  continues, 
Methodist  orders  are  as  valid  as  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury's  are.  There 
is  no  stop])ing-place  for  these  deduc- 
tions. If  ''necessity  confers  orders," 
not  even  the  channel  of  preehyters  is 
necessary.  No  human  instrument  at 
all  stands  between  Grod  and  tlie  re- 
cipient of  his  extraordinary  favor. 
In  every  case  where  the  necessity  ex- 
ists, there  God  confers  the  power  of 
orders,  and  there  is  no  sect  so  wild 
and  heretical,  no  ministry  so  danger* 
ous  aud  erratic,  that  may  not  claim 
validity  upon  this  ground,  and  tliat 
must  not,  on  these  principles,  when 
necessity  is  proven,  be  adjudged  legiti- 
mate. 

But  of  this  necessity  who  sbill  be 
the  judge?  Shall  God,  who,  of 
course,  knows  all  the  circumstances  of 
mankind  and  estimates  them  at  their 
proper  value?  But  then,  to  us  his 
judgment  is  useless  without  expres- 
sion, aud  his  expn>ssiou  is  revelation* 
Are  those  who  allow  the  force  of  this 
plea  of  necessity  prepared  to  admit 
all  who  claim  it,  for  the  sake  of  Clu-is- 
tian  charity,  or  will  they  demand  a 
revelation  from  Grod  to  satisfy  them 
that  tlie  "  necessity"  wjis  real}  Yet, 
if  God  bo  the  only  Judge,  they  must 
admit  all  or  reject  all  until  he  speaks 
fi'om  lieaven,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
the  **  kxception"  might  as  well  have 
been  left  unmade.  Or  sliall  the 
church  judge?  And  if  so,  wliat 
church?  The  churcli,  from  which 
Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Cranmer,  and 
Parker  se}>arated?  She  had  her 
bishops  i-eady  to  ordain  all  proper 
men,  and  if  her  judgment  had  been 
taken,  there  would  Ikivc  been  no  occa- 
sion for  men  to  ]>1ead  necessity.  The 
chuix*li,  from  which  came  forth  the 
Puritans  aud  Methodists?  She  also 
had  her  bishops,  and  in  her  view  no 
necessity  could  ever  have  existed.  So 
with  every  church.  None  that  are 
founded  in  Episcoiiacy  could  ever  acU 
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mit  a  nec^wiity  without  supply ing  it 
in  the  Appointed  waj.     And  none  that 
reject  Episcopacy  would  care   to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  there  was  anj 
Bueh  necessity.      The    church  eoitld, 
therefore,   be  no  judge-      She  is,   in 
every  i.saue  of  this  eort^  a  party,  not 
an  umpire ;  but,  were  she  competent  to 
judge,  wherein  u  her  decree  less  valid, 
when  from  Eorac  she  excommunicates 
tho  Church   of   England,  than  when 
from  London  or  New   York  she  de- 
nies minit^terial  authority  to  Presbyte- 
rians and  Univcrsalists  1    Or  is  it  the 
individual?     There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  this  answer.     It  must  be.     No  uian 
can  judge  of  a  necessity   except   he 
who  is  placed  in  iu     A  little  cnlony  of 
Christians,  east  away  on  some  Paeifjc 
island,   must   decide    for    tliemselves, 
whether  they  will  ordain  a  pastor  for 
their   flock   or   utterly  dispense   with 
Christian  teaching,      A   man,  whose 
creed  differs  from  tJiat  of  the  church 
in  which  be  lives,  and  yet  who  feels  an 
inward  cull  to  preach  the  Gospel,  as  lie 
understands  it,  must  be  the  sole  judge 
of  the  necessity  of  eall»  upon  the  one 
hand,  which  eommirnds  him  to  preacli, 
and  of  conscience,  on  the  other,  which 
forbids    liim  to    sulvscribe    the   creed 
which  is  the  unrelenting  condition  of  his 
ordination  by  authority-     Extend  it  to 
socieliej  and  communities  of  men,  and 
the  rule  is  the  same.     These  societies 
become  tlieraselveji  the  judges^  whether 
or  not,  in  their  case,  necessity  exists, 
and  no  other  can  judge  for  them.     The 
law  is  universal.     If  necessity   be  a 
justification,  it   must   be  necessity  as 
judged  of  by  the  parties  in  necessity, 
and  not  as  judged  of  by  Go^l,  unknown 
to  men,  or  by  a  church  which  either 
will  supply  the  need  or  treat  the  whole 
□natter   as  of  little   moment      There 
thus  becomes  no  limit  to  necessities. 
They  are  moral  as  well  as  physicaL 
They  grow  out  of  duties  and  responsi- 
biHtieiM,  as  well  as  out  of  distances  and 
years,     Olx^lience  to  the  voice  of  oon- 
sdence  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
Balvation,  and  no  necessity  is  greater 
or  more  potent  than    the  necessity  of 
that  obedience.     When  the  Rev.  Gar- 


diner Spring  was  moved,  as  Be  to- 
lieved  it,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  the 
work  of  a  minister  in  the  church  of 
God,  there  was  not  a  regularly  or- 
dained  bishop  in  llie  world  who  would 
have  ordained  him,  while  holding  ihc 
doctrines  he  pmf?^«sed-  In  his  case, 
without  a  violation  of  his  conscience 
and  the  loss  of  hts  6oul,  hif^hopA 
"  COULD  NOT  BK  HAJ^j^and  prvshytm. 
must  have  validly  ordained.  'Wlirn 
Charles  8purgeon,reV»ii' 
found  light  of  ihe  Gu 
tell  other  men  the  good  th;  i 

done  to  biro,  the  moral  ne 
the  sartie,  a  necesaiiy  v^ 
him  to  disobey  what  h< 
a  command  of  GoJ,  or  to  n.ivo  or- 
ders  from  non-Episcupal    Lands.      In 
there  any    need    of   multiplying  10- 
Btanccs  ?      Where  is   tlie  iniagi-"*^'^* 
limit  to  w^hich  validity  must  be  a  ' 
ledged    and    beyond    which    it    uhim 
cease  1      The  High  Churchman  who 
starts  w  ith  the  admission,  that  in  etsc 
of  **  necessity,"  God  confers  iho  fiowtr 
of  oi-der,  can  never  stop  liU  he  fail 
bowed   the   knee   before  erttrj  Baal 
which  cliiims  the  name  of  OiHitiio 
and  opened  the  giAs  of  God  to  everj 
man  who  demandis  priestly  rocoj^nllioo 
at  his  liands. 

There  are  other  object ioua  to  Aii 
theory,  equally  insopeiuble  wUh  t^ta*^: 
already  suggested.     It  can  liar' 

necessary,  however,  to  mention   ;< 

No  candid  mind,  after  Bccin^  the  ral 
bearing  of  this  position  on  the  iviu.lf 
question  of  a  visible  church,  can  tic«i- 
tate  a  moment  to  reject  it-     Th' 
mains  only  the  other  altemativiv 
ly,  that  necessity  renders  oj 
presb^'ters  a  power  fjossc^ 
latent  in,  them,  by  rcmovii»g  ( 
Btrictions  which,  in  ordinary  i 
stances,  apostolic   precedent    ami  m* 
cleaiastical  usage  have  imposed;  iwl 
as  this  is  evidentially  the  position  adr^ 
cated  by  Mr.  Goode,  and  aa  the  dIft^ 
ence  between  these  parties  l«*  thtu  1^ 
dueedt  in  evfr^  '•«■=''    '-  *•  ^;'*'^tifln</ 
historic  or  cof  ,  irbiHt 

no  one  but  the  m^n^  iuuiun  who  plead I^ 
can  adequately  settle,  we  coodoiletM 
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•the  sole  contest  us  to  doctrine  it*  one  of 
word.'t  and  dtfintticins,  and  that  on  all 
maleriul  points  of  theory  and  faith  they 
perfectly  agree.  We  thus  feel  jasti- 
fied  in  tiie  conclusion  that  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  prcBent  age  has  a 
doctrine  concerning  the  necessity  of 
episcopal  ordination,  and  that  her 
doctrine  is  no  less,  no  more,  tlian  this : 
**Tlie  power  of  order  is  resident  in 
bishop.s  and  presbyters  bolh,  ex  ordine, 
and  is  optfrative,  under  orditiary  cir- 
cumstance's, in  bishops  only,  though  in 
cases  of  neceseit)%  presbyters  may  ex- 
ercise that  power  and  validly  ordain.** 
This  doctrine  id  logical,  coherent, 
and  conservative.  No  divine  institu- 
liod  is  thereby  set  aside  for  a  mere 
^aman  necesaity.  No  destniciive  prin- 
idf^  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  of 
**8acoe38ion**  is  thereby  introduced  ;  no 
gate  is  thereby  opened  for  a  multi- 
todinoas  thi-ong  of  orthodox  and  here- 
tics^ ordained  and  unordained,  to  bring 
diaorder and  cx>n fusion  into  the  Cluirch 
of  God*  However  fatal  to  the  high 
pretensions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
io  genemtiona  past,  and  iu  any  claim 
of  exclusive  apostolicity  at  present, 
ibid  doctrine  is,  nevertheless,  most  con- 
it  with  her  actual  stattut  iu  the 
jiona  world.  Thorotjghly  Prtites- 
>iaiit  in  doctrine  and  in  woi-ship,  all  lier 
nflinitics  and  tendencies  are  towanl  the 
Fresbyti^rian  and  other  non-I*jpiscoiMil 
denominations  of  tlie  age.  No  church 
on  earlli,  whose  episcopal  succession 
can  be  traced  to  any  apostolic  source, 
has  ever  recognized  hers  as  beyond 
question,  or  admitted  her  claim  to  be 
a  iMirtion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ.  Iler  very  episcopate  itself  is, 
practicjdly,  as  the  recent  events  in 
New  York  have  shown,  a  rank  of 
honor  and  of  office  not  of  power.  Her 
alleged  stJ[>eriority,  fur  her  bishops* 
Bakes,  can  never  bring  her  one  step 
nearer  to  the  Catholic  Cburch,  while 
filje  retains  her  hcn-sics  or  remains  in 
Bchism ;  and^  on  the  other  hand,  her 
alienation  from  her  protesting  sisters 
mafit  increase  with  ere  17  generation 
whilu  this  allegation  is  maintained* 
Far  l^PtLcr,  far  more  accordant  with 


her  actual  position,  is  her  doctrine  lus 
thus  evolved  by  Mr.  Goode  and  **  Vox 
EccletlsE,''  and  while  it,s  enunciation  1 
cannot  change  her  in  our  estimation, 
it  will  doubtless  draw  ncai-er  to  her, 
in  the  bonds  of  love  and  bmthcrhood, 
all  those  by  whom  she  is  surrounded 
and  to  wbose  fraternity  she  natti rally 
belongs.  It  is  only  a  uialter  ot  regret 
that  the  barrier  now  destroyed  was 
not  brtikr^n  down  long  ago,  and  that 
the  good  iatlueuces,  whieh  the  Episco- 
pal Chui-ch  is  so  WL'li  cnlculaled  to 
exert,  have  not  been  working  on  thd* 
masses  of  our  non-CatlioUc  brt*lhreit 
in  America  during  all  the  past  eighty 
years. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  retrieve 
that  pa-st,     Let  it  he  understood  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  does  not  deny 
the    validity   of   pre^byterian    orders, 
but  ihat  ai  moat  Bhe  holds  them  irrregu*! 
lar,  and  only  that  when  not  given  ia  [ 
necessity ;  that  men  of  other  denomiip- 1 
nations  have  cler-L^ymen    and  sacnwl 
ments  equally  beneficial  with  her  own,  f 
Let  her  throw  o[i*m  her  doors  to  all  I 
religious  bodies  wlio  thus  preserve  tho' 
**  succession*"  and  unite  with  them  in 
prevailing  on  those  to  receive  it  who 
have  it  not,  and  nmke  common  causr 
with  all  such  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
infidelity  and  "libemlism"  which  is 
deluging   our  land.     Then  may  her 
Belt-adopted  mission,  however  faulty 
ia  its .  origin,   however   riskful  in  its 
progress,  fulfil  at  least  one  portion  of 
the  work  of  Christie  Chur^-h  in  Iho 
world,  and,  if  she  cannot  feed  men 
with  the  bread  of  truth,  she  may  pre- 
serve them  trom  the  more  I'earlul  poi- 
sons. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  correct 
an  error  into  which  die  autlior  of  "  Vox  i 
EcclesiaD"   has  fallen*  concerning  the' 
view  of  this  same  question  taken  by 
Cathohcs,    On  page  57,  he  says; 

"The  exaggerntod  or  Homish  theory  i^  th»t 
the  po9sc9$toti  of  the  Apost<jlkal  CVmstitutiim 
and    a    properly    tmuiimittcd    siKX'C^ioii    it  I 
enough  to  conatitiitea  true  and  piirtVct  church*  [ 
Tljua  succession  is  held  to  be  everything/*  eta  | 

In  one  sense  of  these  words,  namely, 
that  to  6c  the  actual  organ ix:U ion  fonud- 
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ed  by  Christ  nnd  con.«rUut4?<l,  m  be  left 
it^  in  the  bands  of  the  apostle?i,  is  to 
be  a  true  and  perfect  church;  tifey  are 
the  faith  of  Catholics.  But  fhiij  is  not 
the  sense  in  which  the  author  asea 
them.  The  idea  he  thus  expresses  ii*, 
that  we  regard  an  external  succession 
in  the  line  of  a}>Qs[olic  orders  as  stifB* 
cicnt  to  make  a  nuan  a  prjeat  or  bishop, 
as  the  case  may  bc»  and  thiit  such  a 
succession  constitutes  a  church.  This 
ia  a  very  prevalent,  but  very  thought- 
less,  error-  It  is  true  that  we  believe- 
n[^»ostolic  ordei's,  in  the  apostolic  line, 
to  be  so  absolutely  necessary  that  no 
man,  under  any  circumstances,  can 
fKTform  any  official  act  without  tlieni. 
Rut  we  do  not  believe,  that  the  {»os.^'s- 
sion  of  such  orders  by  any  organiza- 
tion makes  it  a  tine  church.  Cranmer 
was  lawfully  ordained  i\A  priesst  and 
hisliop  of  the  Calholic  Chnreh,  and, 
whether  as  a  schismatic  under  Henry, 
or  a  he  re  lie  under  Edward,  bis  orders 
went  with  him  and  ivndcrcd  every  act 
in  ptirs nance  of  them  valid.  The 
bishops  he  consecrated  were  bishopc=i, 
the  f!  nests  he  ordained  weiti  priests, 
and  if  Archbishop  Parker  were  in  fact 
consecrated  by  Barlow  and  Htxlgking, 
and  either  of  them  were  consecrated 
by  Cranmer,  and  if  the  English  suc- 
cession be  otherwise  unbrt)ken,  then 
every  priest  of  that  succe^jr^ion  is  a 
true  priest,  and  every  bishop  a  true 
bishop.  Their  acta  are  valid  acts, 
wluitcviT  their  doctrine  or  thi*ir  schism. 
But  this  does  not  make  the  Chuit-Oi 
of  En  gland*' a  true  and  perfect  ehurclu" 
If  the  fact  of  her  full  aposiolieal  suc^ 
cession  wert?  established  to-ilay,  beyon*! 
the  sliadow  of  a  doubt,  and  we  would  it 
could  be,  her  position  would  differ  noih- 
injr,  in  our  view,  from  that  of  the  Arian 
and  Donatist  churches  of  the  fourth 
century,  or  of  the  Greek  Church  for 
the  past  nine  hundred  years,  churches 
whose  orders  were  all  valid,  whose  doc- 
trines were  more  or  less  at  variance 
with  Cathohc  truth,  whoso  sacraments 
ccmferred  grace,  but  who  were  cut  off 
from  the  body  of  Christ's  Church  by 
their  state  of  schism. 
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The  Catholic  teat  of  Cathoticityj 
short  and  simple,   **  Ubi   Petma, 
Ecclesise,"  said  Ambrose  of  MUAm 
(Comm-in  Ps,  xb,)  and  wherever  Pei 
is,  Peter,  who,  **Uke  an  immovc 
rock,  holds  together  the  stnictuna  \ 
mass  of  the  whole  Christiaj)  fabric," 
(Ambrosii  serm.  xlvii.,)    and    •*¥rl] 
down  to  the  present  time  and  fore-s 
in  his  successors  lives  and  judge*,' 
(Care-  Eiih.  a.d.  431,  seno.  Phiy_ 
wherever  Peter  is,thcre,aiid  \ 
do  we  see  the  chuivh.    Catt 
lectively   and  individually,  say 
St.  Jerome^  **  Whoever  is  uniu?*l 
the  See  of  Peter  is  mine,**  and.  tbrau ^ 
out  the  worlds  whatever  chore h,  2 
or  man  is  joined  by  the  bonds  of  fM* 
ble  communion  with  the 
is  in  and  of  the  body  of  the 
Church,  they  and  none  other 
union  with  tlmt  See  is  posatble  to  tht^ 
who  do  not  pr^jfess,  at  least  implicilf 
the  entire  Catholic  doctrine,  and  i 
mtt  to  the  legitimate  discipline  of  I 
chuivh.     No  validity  of  orders  wii 
true  doctnne,  no  truth  of  doct 
validity  of  orders  without  unia 
the  Afloat olic  Sec,  can  remc^dy  theei 
To   all   outride    that  unity,   bon 
similar  to  us  in  one  point  or  oootl 
we  muiit  rep<?at  the  wonls  which  1 
Optatus  of  MeU  wrote  lo  the  . 
Denatists  about  A*i>.  384 : 

**  You  know  that  the  EpUcafisl  1 
was  jir^it  established  for  pi  t  -  * 
city  of  Rome,  in  which  Sctj 
hci\d  of  all  the  apostles^  tat,  aim  u  i 
which  one  See  unity  muse  be 
taiued  by  all ;  that  the  apostlee 
not  e^ich  defend  before  yoit  Inft  em 
see,  but  that  ho  shooM  be  bolb  AtcU*' 
mutic  and  a  Bmticr  who  shooMtelif 
any  other  ag;iin»t  that  ono  See*"  (Afc 
Donat.  ii.)  Would  tiiat,  of  mH  «*• 
know  the  truth  of  tliat  which  OpCitttt 
has  written,  and  whom  a  dioeidiii 
hindrances  aie  keepitig  from  ihal  roA 
of  unity,  we  iv-'^**  -  v,  as  ScCfpM 
wrote  of  Anrr  n  the  fif»l  ige^ 

to  the  Holy  i  ui^-  ^i  <  imelluj,  {fd  *► 
ton,)  *'  He  is  in  communion  m\»k  jm^ 
Chat  is,  with  the  C^thoHo  ChiiKdi.* 
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ILL  presents,  it  has  been  shrewd- 
d,  prevent  tiie  flame  of  friend- 
rom  dying  oat  A  Stilton  cheese, 
quet  of  ^reed  flowers,  a  maiden 
of  a  "just-published"  book,  a 
^e  fote  grasy  a  basket  of  fruit  that 
eep  a  day  or  two,  a  salmon  in 
:,  or  a  fresh-killed  hare  in  autumn 

thing  that  answers,  as  a  feed  of 
or  a  bait  of  haj,  to  one's  own 
8  hobbj-horse — ^very  rarely  in- 
rives  offence- 

the  influence  such  offerings  exert 
so  small,  it  is  attractive  rather 
epulsive  in  its  tendency.  They 
ilken  fibres  which  draw  people 
er,  almost  without  their  knowing 
d  although  the  strength  of  any 
one  may  be  slight,  by  multipli- 
they  acquire  appreciable  power, 
if  they  come  from  evidently  in- 
}d  motives,  they  are  a  tribute 
flatters  the  receiver's  self-esteem, 
ey  are  an  unmistakable  proof 
B  is  worth  being  courted.  They 
mutual  tie  which  bind  friendly 
:tion8  into  a  firmer  bundle  of 
than  they  were  before.  The 
3yen  likes  the  person  given  to  all 
tter  for  having  bestowed  gifts 
him.  There  may  exist  no 
it  or  intention  to  lay  him  under 
igadon ;  but  there  always  must, 
roperly  may,  arise  the  hope  of 
dug  his  good-will  and   attach- 

It  is  clear  that,  when  it  is  de- 
I  that  kindly  relations  should  ex- 
tween  persons,  any  honorable 
of  promoting  such  relations  are 
ly  expedient  but  laudable.  One 
of  an  arch  may  fit  its  fellow- 

perfectly,  but  a  little  cement 
leir  union  no  harm. 


As  there  is  a  reciprocal  social  at- 
traction between  individuals  of  respect- 
ability and  worth,  so  also  there  ought 
to  be  a  gravitation  of  every  individual 
toward  certain  excellences  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct.  And  here  likewise 
small  inducements,  trifling  bribes,  minor 
temptations,  help  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  tendency.  Virtue  is,  and  ought 
to  be  its  own  reward ;  still,  an  addi- 
tional bonus  of  extraneous  recompense 
cannot  but  help  the  moral  progress  of 
mankind.  It  sounds  like  a  truism  to 
say  that  a  motive  is  useful  as  a  mover 
to  the  performance  of  any  act  or  coarse 
of  action.  The  fact  is  implied  by  the 
meaning  of  the  word  itself.  If  good 
deeds  can  be  rendered  more  frequent 
by  increasing  the  motives  to  their 
practice,  the  world  in  general  will  be 
all  the  better  and  the  happier  for  that 
increase. 

The  problem  in  ethics  to  be  solved, 
is,  simply,  how  men  and  women  may 
be  most  easily  led  to  behave  like  very 
good  boys  and  girls.  We  urge  chil- 
dren to  do  their  best  by  rewards  of 
merit.  Why  should  not  the  minds  of 
adults  be  stimulated  by  similar  persua- 
sive forces  ?  Nor  can  worldly  motives, 
if  pulling  in  the  same  direction  as 
moral  and  religious  motives,  be  pro- 
ductive of  anything  but  good.  And 
we  want  motives  to  excite  the  good  to 
become  still  more  persistently  apd  ex- 
emplarily  good,  all  the  more  that  terror 
of  punishment  is  unfortunately  insuffi- 
cient to  make  the  bad  abstain  from 
deeds  of  wickedness. 

With  this  view  a  philanthropic 
Frenchman,  M.  de  Montyon,  founded 
in  1819  annual  prizes  for  acts  of  be- 
nevolence and  devotednessy  which,  be- 
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side*  addressing  oiir  higher  feelings, 
appeal  to  two  strong  passions,  interest 
and  viinity.  Anil  why  should  intrgrity 
pass  unrewarded  ?  Why  slioidd  bright 
conduct  bo  hid  under  a  bushel?  In  a 
darksome  night,  how  far  tbo  little  can- 
dle throws  liiii  heama  I  So  ou^kt  to 
fihinc  a  good  deed  in  a  nau|j;li ty  world. 
Most  undoubtedly,  to  do  good  by  stealth 
Is  highly  praige worthy;  but  there  h  no 
poasion  why  the  blush  which  arises  on 
finding  it  fame  should  necessarily  bo  a 
painful  blush.  Far  be  Iter  that  it  should 
be  a  glow  of  pleasure. 

jyiorc  than  forty  years  have  now  elap- 
sed wince  thej*e  prizes  for  virtue  were  iii- 
Btituied,  during  which  perio<l  more  tlian 
seven  hundred  persons  have  received 
the  reward  of  their  exemplary  conduct. 
The  French  Academy  which  distri- 
butes the  prizes,  has  decided  (doing 
violence  to  the  modesty  of  the  recipients) 
to  pubhsh  their  good  deeda  to  the 
world.  After  the  announcement  of 
their  awards,  a  livret  or  list  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  is  issued,  recount- 
ing each  S[»ccific  cuse  with  tlie  same 
simplicity  with  w^hich  it  was  fx^rfonned. 
Thest?  lists  are  spread  throughout  all 
Fmnee  and  further,  in  the  belief  that 
the  more  widely  meritorious  actions  arc 
known,  the  greater  chance  there  is  of 
their  being  imitated. 

The  awards  made  by  the  Frencb 
Academy  up  lo  the  present  day  to 
virtuous  actions  give  an  average  of 
about  eighteen  per  annum.  The^e 
eighteen  annual  *'  crowns  *^  have  been 
competed  for  by  more  than  seventy 
memorials  coming  from  every  point  of 
France,  mostly  without  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  persons  interested.  In  shorty 
since  the  foundation  of  the  pris&es,  the 
Afa<bna)'  hm  hud  to  read  several 
thousand  memorials. 

To  Monsieur  V.  P.  Demay  (Sec- 
retary and  Chef  des  Bureaux  of  the 
Mairie  of  the  18th  Arrondiascment  of 
Parish)  the  idea  occurred  of  collecting 
the  whole  of  these  livrets  into  ci  volume^ 
»o  as  tofumiiih  an  analytical  euracnary 
of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  through- 
out ihe  empire,  and  of  appending  to  it 
flowers    of   phllunthropic    eloquence 


culled  from  the  S|)<^cclic9  made  at  tbc 
Academic  meetings.  The  result  is  s 
book  entitled  **  Les  Fasten  dc  la  Vcrtu 
Pauvre  eji  France,"  "  Annals  of  ibc 
Yirtuous  Poor  in  France.^ 

No  one,  before  M.  Denmj»  thought 
of  undertaking  the  Statistics  of  Virtue, 
The  subject  has  not  found  a  place  on 
any  scientific  progiraoinief  Frendi  or 
international;  whether lliP*»  *^  :- 
fulness  or  not,  the  fact  rei 
putable.     And  be  it  r*  ^  V* 

seven  hundrml  and  tliii  »i^ 

to  whom  rewards  liave  be«5ii  ducrgod, 
represent  only  a  fraction  ttf  the  nnm- 
bcT  of  highly  deserving  pcmon^i.  In 
all  their  reports  ever  oince  1820,  tlv** 
French  Academy  has  declariHl  that  ll 
had  only  tho  embarrassment  of  choos 
ing  bc!tween  the  candidates  while 
awarding  the  prize;?,  su  eqn  ^' 
torioua  were  their  acts,  T' 
tho  seven  hundred  and  uiiri;- 
nominees  ought  to  bo  addetl  the 
thousand  four  hundred 
petitoi-s  whose  ca*es  ^ 
during  that  perio^l 
a  tot^d  of  tbreo  tli 

and  seven ty*twa  instunce*!  uf  i-uii  i«| 
worthy  of  imitation  which  liad  Ik 
brought  to  light  by  the  ageocj  of  1 
prizes, 

Tho  book,  not  more  amuaiog 
other  statistics,  is  nevertheleas  hig 
suggestive.     Serious  thought    Is 
consequence  of  opening  its  pages. 
IS  a  touching  book,  vJid  goes  to 
heart.     After   reading   it,  luany 
feel  prompted  lo  go  and  do  likely 
by  some  effort  of  geneixwily  «i 
deniaL     In    any  c<«»ei   it   cat' 
other  than  a  moralising  Wi<^ 
to  light  so  many  iiistauces  ^ 
and  to  set  them  forth  as  public 
pies. 

In   some   of    his   ^ 
author,  perhaps,  may  L    ^..  . .       ^ 
just  a  little  too  8at»guine.     Ctr 
if  there  ai"e  tribunals  for  tlie 
of  punisliment,  there  is  no  r«*a 
tribunals  should  not  exist  for  * 
fcrring    of    recompeni*oa*      Ho*" 
they  ar^i  likely  to  bceome  geiiierattiii 
que  i  'on  for  considcratiocu    AJiCK  i*| 
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true  tliat  newspapers  give  the  fulh^st 
ila  of  horrid  crimen,  while  Ihey 
brief  in  their  usual  roeiition  of 
mcriioi-ioiis  actions.  But  before  M, 
Dcnia}%  somebody  said,  "Mens  evil 
maimcTiit  live  in  brasa,  their  virtaea 
we  write  in  water ; '  and  it  i^  to  be 
feared  he  ia  somewliat  too  brighl-vis- 
iotied  a  seer,  when  he  hopea  that^ 
tlirough  Napoleon  the  Third's  and 
Baron  HauBsmaun's  educational  meaa- 
tires^  coupled  wif  h  the  influence  of  the 
MoutyoQ  prizes,  "  at  no  very  distant 
day,  the  words  penitentiary,  prison, 
cic,,  will  exist  only  ia  the  state  of 
eouyenirs — pain  fill  as  regai-ds  the 
past,  but  consolatory  for  the  future.' 

To  give  the  details  of  Buch  a  multi- 
tude of  virtuous  acU  is  simply  impoa- 
Elble.  M,  Deraay  can  only  rapidly 
group  those  which  present  Iho  mo.st 
striking  teatun's,  and  which  have  ap- 
peared still  more  extraordiaary — -for 
that  ia  the  prof)er  word^than  the 
others^  conferring  oa  their  honoreil 
actors  fiurnanics  rccopiized  througliout 
whole  disiricls.  It  is  the  Table  of 
Honor  of  Virtuous  Poverty,  crowned 
by  iJie  verdict  of  jiopular  opinion. 
Among  thcise  latter  are  (the  parent  he- 
wesi  coutain  the  name  of  their  departs 
inenr) :  the  Mussels,  huciband  and 
wife,  salt  manufacturers,  at  ChAteati 
Salinj*,  (Meurthe,)  Buriiaraed  the  ^?c- 
cond  Providence  of  the  Poor;  Suznn* 
ne  Geral,  wife  of  the  keeper  of  the 
lockup  liousc^  at  Florae,  (Lofezre,)  sur- 
nanied the  Prison  Angel;  David  La- 
croix,  fisherman,  at  Dieppe,  ( Seine- 1 n- 
ft-rieure,)  aitmamed  the  Sauveur^  in- 
stead of  the  Sauvekttr^  the  rescuer, 
aiAer  having*  palled  one  htindi*ed  and 
seventeen  people  out  of  fiix'  and  water 
— be  baa  the  cross  of  tlie  Leg^ion  of 
Honor ;  Marie  Phihppe ;  Widow 
Ganibon,  vine-dreaser,  at  Nautcrrt^, 
(Seine.)  sarnamed  la  i\I/re  do  boa 
Secoun^,  or  Goody  Helpful;  IVIadame 
Langicr,  at  Orgoa,  (Bouche-du- 
Rhune,)  iiumamed  la  Qucteuse,  the 
Collector  of  Alms* 

In  the  spring  of  1830  almost  the 
whole  cantoti  of  Ax  (Aricge)  was  vis- 
tbe  Teilow  fever«  which 


for  ten  months,  and  carried  off  a  sixih 
of  the  population.  It  wjia  especially 
maiigrifiat  at  Pi*adf's.  Terror  was  at 
its  height;  those  whom  tlie  scourge 
had  sj^arcd  were  prevented  by  their 
fears  from  assisting  their  sick  neigh- 
bors, raenai-ed  with  almost  certain 
dpath.  Nevertheless,  a  young  grirl, 
Madeleine  Fort,  wlio  had  been  brought 
up  in  (ho  pnietice  of  g(*(Rl  work.-«,  ex- 
erted herself  to  the  utjnost  in  all  direc- 
tions. During  the  eotirse  of  those  ten 
disastrous  months  she  visited,  consoled, 
ami  nursed  raon*  than  five  hundred 
unfortunates ;  and  if  she  could  not  save 
them  from  the  grave,  she  followed 
them,  alone,  to  their  iinal  resting-place, 
Tu  o  SiJ^iers  of  Charity  were  sent  to 
help  her;  one  was  soon  carried  off, 
and  the  second  fell  ill,  Tlie  cure  die^l, 
and  was  replaced  by  another*  The 
latter,  txnding  himself  smitten,  sent  for 
Madeleine.  One  of  the  flock  had  1 1 
tend  the  paslor.  Those  diriastrous 
days  have  long  since  disappeared; 
but  if  the  travel ier,  halting  at  Pradea, 
asks  for  Madeleine  Fort's  dwelling, 
he  will  be  answered,  **  Ah  !  you  mean 
our  Sister  of  Charity  ?** 

Suzanne  Bichon  is  only  a  servant 
Her  master  and  mistress  were  com- 
pletely ruined  by  the  negro  insurrec- 
tion in  St,  D:>mingo;  but  ihe  worthy 
woman  would  liot  desert  them^ — 8 he 
worked  for  them  all,  and  took  care  of 
the  children.  On  being  oflered  a  bet- 
ter place,  that  is,  a  more  lucrative  en- 
gagement, she  refused  it  with  the 
words,  "  You  will  easily  find  another 
person,  but  can  my  master  and  mis- 
tress get  another  servant  t"  The 
Academy  gave  their  recTimpense  for 
ilfteen  years  of  this  devoted  ftpr\*ice. 
Her  mistress  wanted  to  go  and  take 
a  place  herself;  she  would  not  hear  of 
it,  making  them  believe  that  she  had 
means  at  her  command,  and  expccta- 
tiorjs*  But  all  h<^r  rneaas  lay  in  her 
capacity  for  work,  wliile  hc^r  exf»ecta- 
tions  were — Providence.  It  b  not  to 
bo  wondered  at  that  she  was  known 
as  Good  Suzette. 

Such  attachments  as  these  on  the 
Lit  of  aerv«ntd  are  a  delight! 
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tmst  to  what  we  eommonlj  sco  in  Uio 
coui^e  of  onr  huusehoid  experience. 
Thpy  enn  hardlr.be  looked  for  Dnder 
the  eambined  rOgimQ  of  rcprister-offices, 
a  month's  wages  or  a  month's  warning, 
no  followure,  Sundajd  outt  and  criao- 
line. 

We  look  for  virtue  amongst  the 
dcrgj.  The  devotion,  self-denial, and 
resignation  of'icn  witnessed  amongst 
them  are  matlcri^  of  notoriety.  Never- 
ihek'ss,  it  18  riiirht  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bers should  find  a  phiec  on  a  list  like 
the  present.  In  1834,  the  Abbe  Ber- 
tran  was  appointed  cun'*  of  Peyriae, 
(Atide.)  lie  was  obliged,  so  to  speak, 
to  conquer  the  eountry  of  which  he  was 
soon  to  be  the  benefactor.  For  two 
years  he  had  to  strug-glc  with  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  which  hi^  parishion- 
ers oppo»ed  to  him*  His  evangelical 
gentleness  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
evoiy  obs>tacle  ;  henceforth  lie  was  mas- 
ter of  the  ground,  and  cflukl  march  on- 
wanl  with  a  firm  step.  At  once  be  con- 
stH^nited  his  patrimony  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  anl  the  presbyter* 
He  bonglit  a  field,  turned  aivhilect, 
and  soon  there  arose  a  vast  building 
which  united  the  two  extremes  of  lite 
— old  age  and  infancy.  He  then 
opened  simultaneously  a  girls'  school, 
an  infmit  school,  and  a  foundling  hos- 
pital He  sought  out  the  orphans  be- 
longing to  tlie  canton,  and  supplied  a 
home  to  old  people  of  eitiier  sex.  Tu 
effect  these  ol»jects  the  good  pastor 
expended  seventy  thousand  francs, 
(nearly  three  thousand  pr»ttnds,)  the 
whole  of  his  profH^rty  :  he  left  himself 
without  a  sou.  But  he  ha<l  sown  liis 
seed  in  good  ground^  and  it  pronused 
to  produce  a  htmdrcd-fold.  Rich  in 
his  poverty,  his  place  is  marked  beside 
Vmoe&t  de  Paul  and  Charles  Bor- 
romeo. 

GiKKlness  may  even  indulge  in  its 
caprices  and  at  ill  remain  good.  Mar- 
guerite ]Monnier,  surnamed  ia  Ma^tv^ 
(a  popular  term  of  affection  in  Lor- 
raine,) seems  to  have  selected  acurious 
specialty  for  the  indulgence  of  her 
charitable  prtrpensities.  It  is  i^uisite 
to  be  infirm  or  idiotic  to  be  entitled  to 


r*?ceivo  her  benerolesii 
When  quite  a  child,  she  9e]eet»1 
friend  a  poor  blind  be^ar.  whom 
visita  every  day  in  her  wrei 
hoTeU  She  makes  her  bed,  Ught«  \ms 
fire,  and  cooks  her  food.  While  goiof 
to  school,  she  remarks  a  poor  old  tro- 
man  scarcely  able  to  drag  hrrself 
along,  but,  neveHhelesa,  eniwHng  to 
the  neighboring  wixnl  to  pick  up  a  fi-w 
dry  sticks.  She  follows  her  thither, 
helps  her  to  gather  them,  and  bringi 
back  the  load  on  her  own  ^ihooldrm. 
Grown  to  womanhood,  and  married, 
Marguerite  successively  girea  ho 
tahty  to  an  idiot,  a  cnwy  peraon 
cretin,  several  paralytic  patients, 
phans,  slrancjers  wiihoat  rcson 
and  even  drunkards,  (une  would  i 
to  see  in  their  failing  an  infirmH 
merely.)  Every  crejiture  anahle  \ 
take  care  of  itself  finds  in  her  a  i 
protector.  Such  am  her  lodgefs,  I 
clients,  her  customers!  Ever  cht 
ful,  she  nmusea  them  by  dis 
suited  to  their  comprehension, 
around  her  is  in  continued  jubil 
and  Martnierite  herself  seems  to  \ 
mono  entertained  than  any  body  else* 
It  may  be  said,  jjerhap«,  that  a 
must  be  bom  with  a  natural  di*p«ij 
tion  for  this  kind  of  d»  vrn,  Jn 
Granted  ;  but  his  claim  to  |i 
tude  is  not  a  whtt  the  les4  Uj,  umv 

Catherine  Vemet,  of  Saiil 
main,  (Puy-de^lftmc ,)  is  a  sbnp 
maker,  who,  after  devoting  he 
her  family,  has  for  tliirty  years  < 
herself  to  those  who  hare  no  one  i 
take  care  of  them.  Her  saving!!  haf*  " 
ing  amounted  to  a  sulBcieul  som  icr 
the  purcbaso  of  a  small  house,  sbccno- 
vcrted  it  into  a  sort  of  hos{iital  nitli 
eigl It  beihi  always  occupie<L  SitmKd 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Am'e.qnift 
this  hospiud  is  a  certain  rdVi^  fcr 
perdm,  travellers  who  havo  lost  Mf 
way.  It  is  an  imitation  of  flu:  Siiflt 
Bernard  ;  and  if  it  lias  not  attained  in 
celebrity,  it  emaoatas  irom  tte  9im 
source,  charity. 

In  looking  through  tlte  llsti  is^ 
comparing  the  several  depaitiiieiiCi  of 
France,  it  would  be  haca  t/^  §6f  iW 
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one  tlepartmenl  18  belter  ihim  another  ; 
because  their  population,  and  other  im- 
portant influential  circumstances,  vary 
iDament»oly  between  themselves.  But 
wliat  striked  one  immediately,  is  the 
great  preponderance  of  p^ood  women 
*— rewiu'ded  as  such — over  good  men. 
Thus,  to  dip  into  the  list  at  hazard,  we 
have — Meuse,  one  man,  five  women ; 
Seine,  thirty-one  men,  ninety-eight 
women ;  Loire ,  two  men,  bul  women  ; 
C6te-dX)r,  three  men,  cl«;vcn  women  ; 
fttid  so  on.  The  nature  of  the  acts 
rewartk'd — also  taken  by  chaocc— are 
tbede :  reconciliations  of  families  in 
vendetidf  (Corsica ;)  maintenance  of 
deserted  children  ;  rescues  from  fire 
and  water ;  faithfulness  to  master  and 
mistress  for  sixteen  years;  adoption 
of  aeven  orphans  for  fifteen  years; 
maintenance  of  master  and  mistrcss 
fallen  into  poverty  ;  devotion  to  the 
aged;  nursing  the  sick  poor;  killing 
a  mad  dog  who  inflicted  fourteen  bites- 
When  **  inexhaustible  chanty"  and 
*'  sticcor  to  the  indigent*'  are  mentioned, 
one  would  like  to  know  whether  they 
consisted  inmerealnas*giving  Probably 
not ;  because  by  '^  charity*'  Monty  on 
understood,  not  the  momentary  impulse 
which  causes  us  to  help  a  suffering 
fellow -creature,  and  then  dies  away, 
but  the  constant,  durable  affection 
which  regards  him  ns  anotlier  seU^  and 
whose  device  is  **  Privation,  Sacrifice," 
In  the  period,  then,  between  1819 
and  1864  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
gix  persons  received  Monty  on  rewards, 
two  hundred  and  eleven  of  whom  were 
men,  and  ^yq  hundred  and  sixty-five 
women.  In  M,  De may's  opinion,  the 
disproportion  ou**ht  tu  surprise  nobody; 
for  if  man  is  pfied  with  virile  courage, 
which  is  capable  of  being  suddenly  in- 
flameiU  and  is  liable  to  be  similarly 
extinguished,  woman  only  is  endowed 
with  the  boundless,  inecrisant,  silent 
devotion  which  is  found  in  the  mother, 
the  wife^  the  daughter,  the  sister.  This 
dear  companion,  given  by  God  to  man, 
is  conscious  of  the  noble  mission  allot- 
ted her  to  fulfil  on  earth.  We  behold 
the  results  in  her  acts,  and  in  what 
daily  occurs  in  familiest    Abnegation, 


with  lier,  is  a  natuml  instinct.  **  She 
may  prove  weak,  no  doubt ;  she  may 
even  go  astray :  but,  l>e  assured,  she 
always  retains  the  divine  spark  of 
charity,  which  only  awaits  an  oppor- 
tunity to  burst  forth  into  a  brilliant 
fla me.  Le t  us  abstain ,  t  h ere  fV> re,  from 
casting  a  atone  at  teroporar}'  error; 
let  us  pardon,  and  forget,.  Our  char- 
ity will  lead  her  back  to  duty  more 
efficaciously  than  al!  the  moral  stigmas 
we  could  possibly  inflict." 

The  years  more  fruitful  in  acts  of 
devotion  appear  to  have  been  18iil, 
1852,  and  1857,  in  which  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-eight  prizes  were 
awarded.  Their  cause  is,  that  previ- 
ously the  Academy  i-eceived  memorials 
fi"om  tlie  authorities  only.  But  after 
making  an  appeal  to  witnesses  of 
every  class  and  grade,  virtue,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  overflowed 
in  all  directions.  Lives  of  heroism 
and  charity*  hidden  in  the  secrets  of 
the  heart,  were  suddenly  brought  to 
the  light  of  day,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  their  heroes  and  heroines.  During 
the  same  period  there  were  distributed, 
in  money,  tliree  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  thousand  francs,  (sixteen  thousand 
pounds  ;)  in  medals,  four  hundi^ed  and 
eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
^hy  francs,  (sixteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  Ibrty-two  pounds  ;)  totab 
seven  hnndi*ed  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand  five  hundred  and  fifty  francs, 
(thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two  yKi'^nds.)  Thu  Montyon 
prizes  are  worth  having,  and  not  a  a 
insult  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
ai-e  offered.  The  sums  of  money 
given  range  as  high  as  one,  tw^o,  three, 
and  even  four  thousand  francs ;  the 
medals  vaiy  in  value  from  five  and 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  francs :  but 
even  a  five  hundred  fi^nc  or  twenty- 
pound  medal  is  a  respectable  token  of 
approbation  and  esteem.  In  some  tew 
cases,  both  money  and  a  medal  are 
bestowed. 

It  may  bo  said  that  tlio  persons  to 
whom  t!*ese  prizes  are  given  would 
have  done  the  same  deeds  without 
auy  reward.    True;  and  therein  lies 
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(heir  merit.  And  ought  money  to  be 
given  to  recompense  virtuous  acts? 
Yes,  mo6t  decid^ly ;  because  it  will 
confer  on  its  recipients  their  greatest, 
possible  recompense — the  power  of 
doing  still  more  good.  Money  gifts 
are  not  to  be  deprodated  so  long  as 
there  are  orphans  to  sustain,  sick  poor 
to  nurse,  and  infirm  old  age  to  keep 
from  starvation. 


Finally,  is  cbanty  the  growth  of 
one  period  <^  life  rather  than  of 
another  ?  On  inspecting  the  lists,  we 
find  children,  six,  twelve,  thirteen  jean 
of  age^  and  close  to  them  octogeoarians, 
one  nonagenarian,  one  centenarian  I 
If  noble  courage  does  not  want  for  M- 
ness  of  years,  it  would  appear  not  to 
take  its  leave  on  thdr  arrival 


[OBtQIVAI.] 

THE    CHRISTIAN   CROWN. 

BT  JOHN  SAVAGK. 


Ten  centuries  and  one  had  trod 
Jerusalem,  since  when. 

In  mortal  form,  the  Son  of  God 
Died  for  the  sons  of  men. 


n. 

And  they  who  in  the  Martyr  found 
Their  Saviour,  wailed  and  wept, 

That  gorgeous  horrors  should  abound 
Where  Christ  the  Blcss^  slept 


in. 

From  clam'rous  towns,  and  forests*  hush, 

As  cascades  from  the  gloom 
Of  caves,  crusaders  eastward  rush 

To  win  the  holy  tomb. 


IT. 


Their  corselets,  steel  and  silver  bright, 
'Neath  swaying  plumes  displayed, 

Now  dance,  like  streams,  in  lines  of  fight. 
Now  loiter  cm  in  shade. 
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Their  crosses  glow  in  every  form 

Inspiring  vale  and  mart, 
As  through  earth's  arteries  thej  swarm, 

Like  blood  back  to  the  heart. 


VI. 


n?is  mid-day  of  midsummer's  heat ; 

Faith  crowns  the  live  and  dead : 
Jerusalem  is  at  their  feet. 

Brave  Godfrey  at  their  head. 


vn. 

'Within  the  walls,  the  ramparts  ring 
As  proudly  they  proclaim 

Great  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  as  king ! 
A  king  in  more  than  name. 


vm. 

The  ruby-budding  crown  to  bind 
About  his  head,  they  stood : 

Another  crown  is  in  his  mind ; 
For  rubies,  blobs  of  blood. 


IX. 

'^  No.  no !"  and  back  the  bauble  flings, 
'^  No  gold  this  brow  adorns 
Where  willed  He,  Christ,  the  King  of  kings, 
To  wear  a  crown  of  thorns.'' 


Let  not  the  glorious  truth  depart 
Brave  Godfrey  handed  down : 

A  king  whose  crown  is  in  his  heart. 
Needs  wear  no  other  crown. 
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UKCON\^CTED;    OR,    OLD    TIIORXELEyS    HEIRS. 


CHAmiR  vn. 
TKE  headd^o  of  thk  will. 

Kearixo  the  brink  of  a  discoveiy, 
yet  dreading  to  approach  the  edge, 
lest  a  false  step  should  precipitate  joa 
into  a  chaos  of  darkness  ;  holdhig  the 
end  of  an  intricate  web  in  your  hand, 
yet  not  daring  to  follow  the  lead,  lest 
you  fibould  lose  yourself  in  its  mazes 
— so  I  felt  on  the  morning  succeeding 
my  visit  with  Detective  Jones  to  Blue- 
Anchor  Lane ;  so,  hkewise,  had  that 
astute  officer  and  faithfnl  friend  ex- 
pref^ed  himself  when  we  had  paited 
the  Tiight  before, 

*'  You  see,  sir,"  he  said,  **  the  whole 
of  what  we  have  gathered  this  even- 
ing may  only  mean  that  Mr.  Wihnot 
has  got  mixed  op  with  this  De  Vos 
or  Sullivan  in  somo  gambUng  tnins- 
action,  who^  hearing  that  he's  left  sole 
heir  to  poor  Thorneley^s  fortune, 
meaos  to  hold  whatever  knowledge  he 
pofisesses  as  a  threat  over  him  to  ex- 
tort money.  Then,  as  to  what  passed 
at  *  Koah's  Ark/  why,  it  may  mean  a 
good  deal,  and  it  may  just  mean  noth- 
ing, as  not  referring  to  the  parties  we 
know  of.  I  don't  wish  to  misc  your 
hopes,  air;  and  until  Tve  consuhod 
with  Inspector  Keene  and  seen  what 
he's  ferreted  out,  I  wouldn't  like  to 
say  that  we'd  gained  as  much  as  I 
thought  we  should  from  our  move  to- 
night." 

On  my  table  I  found  a  broad  black- 
bordered  letter.  It  was  a  formal  in- 
vitation on  tbe  pai  t  of  Lifter  Wilmot, 
as  sole  executor,  to  attend  old  Thorne- 
ley'a  funeral  on  the  following  Tues- 
day* 

The  intervening  days  were  dark, 
and  blank  with  the  blankness  of  de- 


spair. Yigilant,  energetic,  and 
etrating  as  waa  that  secret,  eila 
search  of  the  detectives,  no  real  ell 
was  fotmd  to  the  tnyatery  of  the  mti 
dered  man's  death ;  no  light  thrown 
upon  the  black  page  in  the  history  of 
that  fatal  Tuesday  evening,  save  what 
our  own  miserable  suspicion s  or  falla^ 
cious  hopes  suggested.  De  Vq0  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  tho  eeenti 
leaving  no  truce  of  his  wliereabouti. 
Wilmot*3  public  movements,  ihuogh 
closely  watched  by  the  Ijux-cycd 
ftmctionarie*  of  the  law,  were  jK?rfect- 
ly  eat  is  factory :  and  the  housekeeper 
remamctl  closeted  in  her  own  room, 
intent,  apparently,  upon  making 
her  mourning  garments  for  her 
master,  and  fairly  baffling  Insp 
Keene  in  hb  insidious  attempts 
elicit  a  word  furtlicr,  or  at  variancof 
what  she  stated  at  the  inquest,  by  hcf 
cool,  collected,  and  straightfor 
plies  to  his  'cute  cross-quc 
And  yet,  in  concluding  the  sbofll 
terviews  between  Mr  In?r'^rtnr  nsrf 
Merrivale,  at  which  T 
present,  after  a  silent  , 

chin,  and  a  hungry  crop  at  hj- 
he  would  still  repeat  with  a  * 
little  air  of  quiet  confidence,  *"  < 
day,  gentlemen*     I  think  I  am  %»^  **>- 
scent/' 

Meanwhile  the  verdict  at  tb«  to* 
que^t  had  gone  forth  and  Asoe  &» 
work;  and  Hugh  Aihertoo  was  fal(f 
committed  for  trial  next  e<*s$iaQ$  •* 
the  Old  Bailey-  The^sc  were  to  id* 
place  early  in  November,  and  tfcfl 
thought  of  how  terribly  short  a  to 
was  left  till  then  tilled  us  with  a  te* 
ful,  heari-aiekening  dread  fesi  4 
upon  which  hung  the  i&sues  of  lift  ^ 
death,  could  not  bo  accomplisbod  ^ 
so  little  space.     True  that  a  nHf^ 
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t  bo  asked,  and  the  trial  poet- 
d  until  tho  following  sessions; 
ipon  what  pica  could  the  request 
referred?      Some   evidence    not 

forthcom  ing.  W  hat  e  v  id  en  co 
I  wo  hope  for  ?  upon  >Yhat  future 
.atioa  could  we  rely  ?  At  pre:?eQt 
I  waa  nothing,  absolutely  nolhi ng, 
HIT  vague  conjectures,  our  blind 
f  in  the  acuteness  of  tho  police 
ira  whom  we  were  employing. 
ad  Ada  Leslie,  what  of  her? 
y  day,  and  twice  a  day,  I  went 
lyde-Park  Gardens,  eometime^ 
Merrivalc,  someLirac^  alone,  re- 
ng  every  detail,  every  miautc 
ciilar,  every  circumstance,  and 
f  though  everything  with  her 
or  done  by  caeh  one  conceraed. 
emed  to  be  her  only  comfort  and 
jrt,  after  ihat  better  and  higher 
^tion  promiiicd  to  the  weary  and 
r-laden,  and  which  both  she  and 
1  knew  well  how  to  seek, 
["ell  me  all,"  she  would  say — "the 
and  batL  I  can  bear  it  better  if 
)w  nothing  u  kept  back*     To  dcv 

mo  would  be  no  real  kindneas; 
who  has  a  better  right  to  know 
thing  than  I,  who  am  part  of 
»lf*?     "We  glial  1  be  man  and  wife 

in  the  sight  of  God  and  dio 
I,  and  tliea  nothing  can  separate 
other  men's  minds :  but  till  then 
I   truly  and  faithfully  one  with 

and  whiit  touches  lilm  touches 
mly  inliniti.-ly  more  Leeiiuse  it  is 
im«  Don'l  you  know  what  the 
B&JB  about  the  fame  and  shame 
;  mine  equally  if  hLa  ?  But  bct- 
Jid  holier  words  still  have  beer 
sn,  and  I  say  them  oflcu  to  my- 
10 w  when  I  think  of  the  time 
I  is  coming  :  *  They  two  shall  bo 
ieshV^' 

imgely  enough,  though  fully  eon- 
I  of  Atherton*s  danger,  of  the 
I  position  in  which  he  stofxl,  she 
f  seemed  to  tako  count  for  one 
it  that  the  simple  plea  of  inno- 

on  hiB  part,  and  the  belief  of  it 
.re,  would  not  weigh  one  feather  s 
it  in  the  heavy  balance  of  evi- 
linat  him. 


Since  my  encounter  with  Mrs.  Les- 
lie, that  lady  and  I  had  been  cold  and 
distant,  conversing  tlio  least  possible 
within  our  ]K>wer,  and  avoidhig  one 
another  by  mutual  consent.  But  one 
thing  I  noted,  that  come  when  I 
won  hi,  early  or  !ate,  with  news  or 
without,  alono  or  accorapaaied  by 
Merrivale,  whose  visits  seemed  a 
great  comfort  to  Ada,  Lister  Wilmot 
was  certain  to  have  forestalled  me, 
and  given  in  his  version,  cither  per- 
sonally or  by  letter,  of  whatever  had 
happened.  And  I  «found  the  effect  of 
this  was,  that  Mrs.  Leslie  wa3  speak- 
ing of  Hugh  as  guilty,  though  ^*  poor 
Lister  still  persists  in  trying  to  think 
hira  innocent;"  and  was  publisliing 
about  wherever  she  could  that  I  had 
volunteered  to  give  evidence  against 
him.  Ada  took  a  different  view  of 
Wilmot*s  conduct. 

"I  think,  guardian,  that  Lister  is 
almost  mad,"  she  said  one  day, 
*-Hc  talks  quite  wildly  sometimes 
to  me,  Wo  never  thought  ho  had 
a  very  cleiir  head;  and  now  ha 
Beems  to  be  so  incolierent  and  contra- 
dictory in  all  he  says,  and  tliis  confus- 
es mamma,  and  makes  her  get  wrong 
notions  about  It  all.  But  he  is  so 
kind  and  good  to  me  now.  Once  I 
thought  he  didn't  like  me  \  but  ho  h 
quite  changed  now." 

On  the  Saturday  she  was  allowed 
to  see  Hugh,  now  lodged  in  Newgate 
Prison.  Blie  went  with  Wilmot  and 
her  mother ;  btit  she  saw  him  alone, 
with  only  the  warder  present  Con- 
trary to  my  cxpactations,  she  was 
calmer  and  happier,  if  one  can  use 
such  a  woril»  knowing  all  the  anguish 
of  the  heart,  than  be  tore.  They  had 
mutually  strengthened  and  comforted 
each  other.  She  repeated  to  mo  a 
great  deal  of  what  passed  when  I 
saw  her  in  the  evening;  but  she  nev- 
er said  one  wonl  of  what  had  passed 
about  myself;  she  never  brought  mo 
any  message ;  and  when  I  asked  her 
if  Hugh  had  expressed  a  wish  to  seo 
me,  she  only  replied,  *^  No,  he  thinks 
it  is  b*2st  not — at  least  at  present.'* 
The  same  reply  came  through  Meni- 
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vale,  who  seemed  puaudcd  by  it  i  tbe 
some  through  Liater  Wilmot,  who 
was  offensively  regretful  for  me^  I 
eoulU  not  bear  it,  and  I  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  pent-up  feelrnj*  which  raged 
within  mc*  I  told  him  that  none  of 
his  meddling  >vaa  necdod  between  my- 
flclf  and  Hu^h  Atherlon,  and  1  hintt^ 
that  the  role  ho  had  taken  upon  him- 
self  to  play  now  would  before  many 
days  were  over  be  cbangod  in  a  very 
unpleasant  manner.  A  covert  sneer 
curled  his  thin  lips,  and  there  was  an 
evil  light  in  hi 3  eyes,  as  he  replied 
tlmt  he  wad  not  afraid  of  any  plot 
that  might  be  hatched  against  hira, 
and  he  could  make  excuses  for  my  ex- 
cited feelings  *'  As  to  myself,'*  ho 
conehided,  **  I  am  prepared  for  evenf- 

Tuesday,  tho  day  appointed  for 
tlic  burial  of  Gilbert  Thomelcy,  at 
last  arrived ;  and  those  invited  to  at- 
tend assembled  for  the  time  in  Wim- 
pole  street  to  pay  their  tribute  of  ho- 
mage to  the  man  who  had  swept  his 
master's  office  in  his  youth,  and  died 
worth  more  than  a  million  of  money 
in  the  Funds.  They  flocked  thither 
at  tho  bid  of  his  nephew  and  reported 
heir ;  lii^  eomi-ades  on  'change,  his 
compeers  in  weaUh,  his  fellow -citizens ; 
thoge  men  who  had  passed  through  tho 
same  evolutions  of  barter  and  ex- 
change, of  tare  and  tret,  of  selling  out 
and  buying  in^  of  all  that  busy  tu- 
mult of  money-making  in  which  tho 
desul  man  lying  in  hij  sLlvcr-plutcd 
coffin  op-Stall's,  and  covered  by  the 
handsome  velrct  pall,  had  iKime  his 
share  even  to  the  fullest.  For  Wil- 
mot  had  given  orders  for  tho  funeral 
to  be  conducted  on  a  scale  befitting 
tho  magnificence  of  the  fortune  which 
his  uncle  lefl  behind  him  j  and  the 
management  of  tbe  affair  had  been 
placed  in  the  haa«ls  of  an  undertaker 
whose  reputation  for  conducting  ^»ccv 
ple  to  their  grave  with  every  mourn- 
ful splendor  of  state  and  style  was 
irrepTOachable.  But  amid  those  fun- 
eral plumes,  those  heavy  trappings, 
those  sombre  mantles,  those  long  hat« 
bonds  and  scarfs  of  richest  silk,  there 


was  no  eye  wet  with  sorroir,  no  bp 
sliadowcd  by  regret,  no  heart 
was  heavier  for  the  los«  of  the 
going  to  his  grare.  It  was  a  fbnen 
without  a  moumer.  On  Lister 
mot's  face  was  tlni  ha  If- concealed  ii 
uraph  and  elation,  under  an  affects 
grief  too  evidently  put  on  for  the  dull^ 
est  man  to  believe  in  ;  and  tlie  only 
one  who  would  have  mourned^  nay 
who  did  mourn,  for  the  murder 
roan,  lay  In  hL^  cell  within  ilie  wji 
of  Newgate,  stigmatized  with 
brand  of  wilful  murder  of  Mm. 
the  gloomy  |mgcant  set  o'Jt  with 
hearse- and-tbur,  its  dozen  fuouniin| 
coaches,  its  string  of  privat«^ 
belonging  to  the  rich  men  in. 
that  day.  So  we  weut  to 
Green  and  laid  Gilbert  Thomelpjrl 
the  new  vault  prepared  for  hlnj,  lonely 
and  alone — ^^dust  to  dust,  ashe^  to 
ashes*' — until  the  resurrection. 

When  the  \^Ai  solemn  wordtf  had 
been  read  over  the  open  grave  and 
the  earth  thrown  with  hollow  sound 
upon  the  coffin,  we  turned  to  depart. 
A  greater  portion  of  tho  large  a%^m* 
bly  dispersed  in  their  carriages  Ofi 
their  various  ways,  and  a  few  mm 
asked  to  return  to  Wlmp^ile  sir 
and  bo  present  at  tho  reading  of 
wilL  Whether  bidden  or  not,  I  lU 
a  reason  for  being  thero  likewise^  i 
ha<l  made  up  my  mlud  what  to 
but  to  my  surpris^e  Mr.  Walk 
came  up  as  we  were  leaving 
cemetery,  and  invited  me  in  Wil 
name  to  go  back  with  thenu 

In  the  dining  room  whero  the 
quest  had  been  held  we 
once  again — some  dozen  of 
ley's  oldest  acquaintances,  tho 
doctors,  th©  rector  of  tho  parish 
his  three  curates,  myself,  the 
keeper,  and  tha  other  servants  ot*  I 
dead  man's  household.  The  gjiifiti 
grouped  tlierasclves  in  different  knot* 
round  the  room,  talking  and  goftsipifi| 
together  on  the  money  market^  lke_ 
gtare  of  the  cxjuntry,  of  trade,  of  ] 
tics,  ot  I  know  not  what,  but 
of  the  jmst  suid  future  coocoilllifi^  d 
house  in  which  we  were  i 


I 
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the  murderccl  and  ihe  supposed  mur- 
derer, wUilst  wc  waited  for  LUter 
"WLlmot  and  hia  two  hiwyera,  Thj 
servants  placed  theniBC'lves  in  a  row 
nexLT  Uie  door,  the  houBekcepor  some- 
what apart  beliind  the  rest,  as  't£ 
shrinking  from  notice,  Yery  striking 
she  looked  in  her  deen  mourning, 
gown,  littlnj^  witli  perfeet  cxaetitnde, 
her  light  hair  sti-eaked  here  and  there 
wilh  silver  thrcutls  braided  beneath  a 
dose  tuUocap^  ver/  pale  very  self- 
poiSGBscd,  but  with  that  dangerous 
look  in  the  cold  blue  eyes  and  peeu- 
liar  motion  ot*  the  cjelida  whieh  Mcr- 
rivale  Imd  described  as  **  a  scintillat- 
in^r  lijrht  and  a  shivcriai^." 

In  Ies5  tlian  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  three  come  in— Thomeley^s  ex 
ecu  tor  and  two  lawyers  ;  Smith,  the 
senior  partner — one  of  those  pompous 
old  men  who  are  met  wp  and  down 
world,  embodying,  only  in  a  wrong 
5e,  the  conception  of  a  late  spiritn- 

writer  of  **  a  njan  of  one  idea, '  that 
idea  be  big  self — carrying  in  hcs  hnnd 
a  large  parehmeat  fo Idcfl  in  familiar 
form  and  indur.sed  in  the  ortliodox 
C':iligraphy  of  a  law-office.  The  hum 
of  conversation  ceased  a^  they  enter- 
ed and  advanced  to  tlie  top  of  the 
Tooni,  where  a  small  table  was  placed, 
upon  which  the  lawyer  deposited  the 
document  I  glanced  round  the  room. 
-All  eyes  were  turnc^d  upon  the  three, 
^ho  were  now  seating  themselves  at 
the  tabic  in  question,  with  the  eager 
curiosity  of  men  going  to  hear  news. 
The  exprccisioa  of  triumph  upon  L id- 
ler Wilmots  face  had  deepened  yet 
more  visibly  j  but  underneath  I  fan- 
cied I  perceived  a  lurking  anxiety, 
and  cspecialty  when  his  eye  fell  with 
a  quick,  sharp  glance  npon  myself*, 
and  then  aa  quickly  looked  away. 
The  two  lawyers  appeared  very  full 
of  their  own  importance,  and  were 
Tery  obseqiiioud  to  their  new  eheni. 
Ijastly  I  looked  at  the  housekeeper. 
Two  hectic  epota  now  burned  upon 
her  singularly  pale  cheeks,  and  her  lip;* 
were  tightly  compressed  ;  her  hands, 
deUcate  and  white  for  a  woman  in  her 
I  pottilion,    wandered    restlessly    over 


each  other.  Peroaps  it  was  but  very 
natural  agitation,  for  ihofte  who  had 
served  so  long  and  faithtully  were  no 
doubt  exiK'Cting  to  be  remembered  in 
tlie  will  of  (heir  late  master. 

**Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Wihnot?"' 
asked  Smith,  wiping  hia  gold  specta- 
cles and  adjusting  them  on  his  nose, 

Wilmot  bowed  assent ;  and  the 
lawyer  unfolding  the  parchment,  read 
in  lotuh  high,  nasal  tones,  "  The  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  Lite  Gilbert 
Thome  ley,  &quirc,  of  100  Wimpole 
street,  in  the  parish  of  8t.  Mary-le- 
boiie,  Londorj,  and  of  the  Grange, 
Wamside,  Lincolnshire,'* 

A  deatl  silence  n^f^cd  throughout 
the  room  ;  as  the  saying  is,  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop.  One  thing 
only  was  audible  to  my  ear,  sitting 
a  few  feet  distant,  and  that  was  the 
heavy  pant  of  the  housekeeper's 
breathing.     Smith  read  on. 

The  said  Gilbert  Thomeley  be- 
qneathed  to  his  nephew,  Hugh  Ather- 
ton,  the  sura  of  £5000,  free  of  legacy- 
duty;  to  his  housekeeper  an  annuity 
of  £100  per  annum  for  life  ;  to  his 
butler  and  coachman  annuities  of  £oO 
per  annum  for  lite,  all  free  of  legacy- 
duty,  and  £20  to  (lie  other  sei'vants 
for  inonming,  with  a  twelvemonth's 
wages  :  to  his  nephe^v,  Lister  AYilraot, 
the  whole  of  his  landed  property,  all 
moneys  vested  in  the  Fnnds,  all  per- 
gonal property,  funiiture,  carriages, 
horses,  aod  plate,  as  sole  residuary 
legatee. 

This  was  the  gist  and  pith  of  Gil- 
bert Thorneley*a  will,  which  further 
lx)re  date  of  the  I9th  of  August  in  the 
present  year,  and  was  witnessed  by 
William  Walker,  of  the  firm  of  Hmith 
and  Walker,  and  Abel  Griffiths,  Smith 
and  WaOvcr's  clerk.  By  it  Lister 
Wilmot  came  into  an  annual  income 
of  Bomethmg  like  £100,000;  by  it 
Hugh  Atherton  was  cut  off  with  a 
mere  nominal  sum  from  the  joint  in- 
heritance >vhieh  his  imele  had  from 
his  boyhood  upward  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner  and  wonls  taught 
him  to  expect-  A  murmur  of  sur- 
prise ran  through  the  company  assem- 
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bled.  The  equal  position  of  the  two 
nephews  with  i"e|?ard  to  their  uncle 
hod  been  too  pabliclj  known  for  the 
present  decbration  not  to  excite  the 
most  unbounded  astonishment  So  cer- 
tain did  it  seem  tliat  the  cousins  would 
be  co-heirs  of  Thomoloy's  enormous 
wealthy  that  whbpers  had  gone  about 
^  prett J  freely  of  that  being  the  motive 
wliich  induced  Hugh  Atherton  to  com- 
mit the  crime  imputed  to  him — the 
desire  of  entering  into  possession  of 
the  old  man's  money.  I  gathered  the 
thought  in  each  i)erson's  mind  by  the 
bn)k(Mi  words  which  foil  from  them. 
"  Thon  why  did  he  do  it  ?"  1  heard  one 
of  the  curates  wliisper  to  the  other, 
and  I  knew  tliat  they  thought  and 
gi)oke  of  Hugh,  believing  him  to  be 
guilty. 

I  waited  for  a  few  minutes  after 
Mr.  Smith  had  finished  his  ]>ompous 
delivery  of  this  documont,  puqwrling 
to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  lale  Gilbert  Thonicloy,  and  then  I 
rose  from  the  remote  comor  where  I 
had  placed  myself  and  confronted  the 
two  lawyers. 

**  Gentlemen,"  I  said, "  I  take  leave 
to  dispute  that  will  which  has  just 
b«*en  roacL" 

A  thunderbolt  falling  in  the  midst  ot 
us  could  not  have  had  a  more  astound- 
ing e(r«?ct  than  those  few  wonl:?. 

'•  I)is]>ute  the  will!"  shouted  old 
Smith,  purple  in  the  fare. 

-  Dispute  the  will  !*'  echoed  Wal- 
kor. 

'"Dispute  tlio  will!"  reverberated 
all  i-ound. 

"God  bless  my  soul,  sir!"  contin- 
ued Smith,  ri-ing  from  his  chair  and 
litoially  shaking  with  excitement, 
"  what  do  y oj  mean  by  that  ?  DIs 
pute  this  will ! '  striking  the  open 
parchment  with  his  closed  hand ; 
"  upon  what  grounds,  Mr.  Kavanagh 
— upon  what  grounds  and  by  what 
authority  do  you  dare  to  dispute  it, 
made  by  «5,  witnessed  by  w,  and 
which  we  know  to  be  the  genuine  and 
latest  testament  of  our  late  client  ? 
TVhat  do  you  mean  by  it  ?" 

"  I  dispute  that  will  on  the  ground 


of  there  existing  another  and  a  later 
will  of  Mr.  Thomeley;  and  I  dis- 
pute it  on  the  part  of  those  in  whose 
favor  it  is  made.  Grentlemen,  I  have 
a  statement  to  make,  to  the  truth  of 
which  I  am  prepared  to  affix  my 
oath." 

Involuntarily  I  glanced  at  Li*:cr 
Wilmot  He  was  deadly  pale;  but 
ho  returned  my  gaze  very  eteadilj,  and 
I  noticed  the  Bame  evil  light  in  his 
eye  as  I  had  once  before  seen.  Smith 
drew  himself  up  and  settled  his  thick 
bull-throat  in  his  white  choker,  whilst 
his  junior  partner  ran  his  hand  throagfa 
his  hair,  and  seemed  to  prepare  him- 
self  for  whatever  was  coming  with  a 
sort  of  "  Do  your  worst — ^I  don't  care 
for  you"  air. 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand,"  I  continued, 
"  a  memorandum  from  ray  journal,  and 
dated  October  23,  185—,  kst  Toes- 
day,  gentlemen ;  and  I  beg  your  pa^ 
ticular  attention  to  the  extract  I  am  go- 
ing to  read  to  you — ^  Received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomeley,  of  100 
Wimpole  street,  requesting  me  to  call 
on  him  tliis  evening.  Went  at  seven 
o'clock ;  made  and  executed  a  tPi/?for 
the  same,  under  solemn  promise  not 
to  reveal  the  transaction  until  after 
his  funeral  had  taken  place*  In  case 
of  my  death,  to  leave  a  memorandum 
of  the  same  addressed  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Atherton.  Saw  the  will  signed  by 
Mr.  Thomeley  and  witnessed  by  his 
footman  and  coachman.  Alade  mem- 
orandum of  same  for  H.  A.,  as  de- 
sired. Eut  it  with  private  papers, 
addressed  to  II.  A.'  That  will,  gen- 
tlemen, being  of  later  date,  ^nll,  if 
forthcoming,  upset  the  will  just  read, 
and  which  is  dated  two  months 
back." 

There  was  a  profound  silence  for 
some  moments,  broken  only  by  the 
two  servants,  Baxter  the  footman  and 
Thomas  the  coachman,  who  both  Inn^ 
mured  in  low  but  distinct  tones, "Right 
enough,  sir ;  we  did  put  our  names  to 
that  there  doekiment*' 

*^I  don't  quite  understand  year 
<  statement,'  Mr.  KaTaoagh,*  wA> 
Smith  at  last,  with  an  air  whidipUB" 
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I7  Sxiid»  **  And  I  consider  myself  in- 
gulled  b/  jour  making  it." 

**  It  is  quite  plain  and  straighiror- 
vratxl,  Mr.  Smilb,  Ihougli^  of  course, 
you  are  token  bj  eurprisc.  Allow 
me  to  hand  you  this  copy  of  the  mcin- 
cranUum  I  have  read  to  you,  and  to 
\?hicb  I  have  signed  my  name." 

"Bat  where  is  that  willj  sir? 
Statements  and  memonindi  go  for 
notliing^  if  you  can't  jinidure  your 
proofs  I  and  tlio  will  itself  is  the  only 
prooK" 

**  Where  it  is,''  I  replied,  "  19  liest 
known  to  Mr.  Wilmot,  or  jouroelvej?, 
or  to  IkiIIl.  I  never  saw  it  at\er  leav- 
Mr*  Thomeley^s  stti«iy  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d;* 

The  two  lawyers  turned  simnllau' 
cously  to  Wihnot. 

**  Did  you  know  anything  of  this 
transaction,  Pirl"  asked  Walker. 

"  Only  &o  far  as  came  out  at  the  in- 
quest yesterday.  Where  \%  tho  will? 
1  a&k.  Let  Mr.  Kavanagb  produce 
XL" 

There  w.iii  a  world  of  defiance  in 
}m  glittering  eyes  as  he  rose  and 
faced  me. 

**  Yes,"  be  cried  again^  with  a  hard, 
ringing  voice,  **  let  Mr.  John  ICavan- 
agh  produce  it/^ 

«  Gcnlly,  Mr,  Wilmot/'  said  Walk- 
er in  an  iu^inmitin^'^  voice*  '*  Allow 
tis  to  deal  with  this  matter  ;  it  is  real- 
ly only  proper  that  wo  should.*' 

**  Only  proper  that  we  show  Id," 
echoed  old  Saiith  in  his  peculiar  nasal 
twang. 

But  Lister  Wihnot  waved  them 
both  Imperiously  aside  ;  and  advano» 
m^  a  elep  forward,  he  said  with  an 
evident  ciFort  to  control  himself: 

"I  don't  see,  Kavatiagh,  what  you 
can  gain  by  brmging  forward  this  ab- 
surd statement.  Of  course  we  all  im- 
agined that  the  mysteriotis  business 
upon  which  you  saw  ray  deceased  un- 
cle ihc  last  evening  of  his  hfo  was  in 
ftome  way  connected  with  makin;;  hia 
will;  and  I^Ii\  Smith,  JVIr.  Walker, 
and  myself  searched  through  liis  pa- 
pers with  the  utmost  care,  mid  with 
this  idea  in  our  miud^  ;  but  no  will, 


no  codicil,  no  letter,  nor  mcraorandom 
of  later  date  llian  the  one  just  read 
could  anywhere  be  found.  Knowing 
what  an  eccentric  character  he  was, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  any 
will  posterior  to  this  were  made,  he 
had  destroyed  it  immediately  after- 
ward.— Is  this  not  so  ?'*  he  turned  to 
the  two  lawyers, 

**It  is  Bo,'*  answered  Walker,  for 
self  and  partner,  **We  made  the 
minutest  investigation,  and  were  all 
thi*ee  togetljer  when  the  seals  were 
removed  whicli  had  been  placed  on 
everything  by  the  police  in  charge  of 
the  house.  Nothing  could  have  been 
tampered  with,'* 

I  was  fairly  baflded,  and  stoo<l  con- 
sidering what  was  the  next  best  Ihing 
to  do,  when  an  old  gray-headed  man 
stepped  forward  and  said  that,  if  ho 
might  suggest,  it  would  be  satis  lactone 
to  hear  in  what  particulars  the  deed  I 
had  dniwn  up  difFcred  from  the  one 
just  made  known, 

"Yes,** 'said  Wihnot,  with  some- 
thing liko  a  sneer ;  **  let  us  hear  what 
were  the  contents  of  this  will  which 
you  Bay  yon  di-ew  up/' 

*<Wilmot,"  I  answered,  "the  one 
whom  that  will,  to  my  mind,  most 
aflTeetod,  for  reasons  which  will  pres- 
ently bo  obvious  to  all  who  lii-teii  to 
me  now,  was  tiie  only  one  who  love<l 
the  ohl  man  in  life  whose  remains  we 
have  just  followed  to  the  grave — the 
only  one  who,  1  know,  mourns  his 
dcaih  with  all  the  stnceriiy  of  his  truo 
and  noble  heart.  In  bis  presence  I 
would  never  publicly  have  dragged 
forward  a  history  wliieh  i:^  full  of  sin, 
of  Borrow,  of  remoi'se*  But  he  lies  in 
a  felon  s  colh  charged,  througli  a  dark 
mysterious  combination  of  events,  and 
I  firmly  believe  a  deeply-laid  scheme 
to  work  his  niin,  with  a  felon's  crime. 
In  his  intorcsL  therefore,  first  of  all,  I 
must  speak.  TLere  is  also  that 
atjotber  concerned,  who  comes  beforo' 
most  of  those  present  as  a  complete 
stranger ;  whether  to  a//,  I  know  not* 
- — Gentlemen,  I,  like  you,  bcbevedl 
until  this  day  week  that  Gilbert 
Thomeley  died  cliiidlesa  and  a  bache- 
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lor.  Fivo-and  twenty  Tears  ago  ho 
married  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  an 
orplian,  but  possessed  of  an  immense 
fortune.  IIo  married  her  for  her 
money.  It  was  a  joyless  marrianjc, 
without  love,  without  happiness.  One 
son  was  bom  to  them,  and  shortly 
after  the  young  wife  died.  The  \yoy 
grew  up  an  idiot,  hated,  loathei 
by  his  father,  who  sent  him  far  away 
from  his  sight,  and  who  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  before  he  died  never  saw 
his  ehil<rd  fueo.  Remorse  at  lost 
seems  to  liavc  surged  up  in  his  heart, 
and  he  took  a  resolution  to  make  wlmt 
reparation  ho  could  for  his  past  nc- 
prlcc't.  Tl^l^t  is  all  which  the  deceased, 
Mr.  Thonielcy,  confided  to  mc  in  plain 
wonld ;  at  the  rest  I  can  only  diu-kly 
guess ;  but  that  much  moro  might 
have  been  told  which  never  passed 
his  lips,  that  some  terrible  secret  of 
the  pa'^t  remains  still  unrcveale«l,  I 
am  bound  to  say  I  feel  convinced 
from  the  manner  in  which  that  little 
was  revealeil  to  me.  Gentlemen,  the 
will  which  1  executed  last  Tucsdiiy 
evening,  and  baw  witnessed  by  the 
two  servants  now  prtisent,  after  be- 
queathing £10,000  a  year  to  his  neph- 
ew, Hugh  Alliiirton,  left  the  whole  and 
entire  of  C  jilbert  Thorneley's  proper- 
ty, hmded,  personal,  and  in  the  funds, 
to  his  i'liot  son,  Francis  G  ilbert  Thome- 
ley,  now  living ;  and  constituted  llugli 
Athcrt(  n  as  soh^  guanlian  of  his  cou- 
sin. "With  tlu^  execption  of  tho  same 
email  legacies  to  the  clom(*stios  of  his 
househoM,  no  other  bequest  whatever 
Wild  made ;  no  other  name  nientione<I. 
This  will  was  executed  as  a  tjinly 
reparation  for  some  wrong  done  to  his 
dead  wife." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  dull,  heavy 
fall,  and  a  cry  from  one  of  the  womi^n 
in  theroom.  Mrs.  Iliuasr,  the  house- 
keeper, had  fainted  away. 


cn.vrTKR  VIII. 

IXSPECTOU    KEKXK    SEE,-3    DAYLIOirT    AT 
lAST. 

"And    pray,   may  I  ask  who  was 
left  executor  in  this  wonderful  will, 


since  that  item  seems  to  have  beca 
omitted  from  an  otherwise  well-coo- 
cocted  story  ?^  said  Mr.  Walker,  u 
soon  as  the  housekeeper  had  bcea 
carried  out  of  the  room,  and  order  re- 
stored. 

**Mr.  Atherton  and  myself  were 
named  exccutora." 

"  For  which  little  business,"  he  mn- 
tinued  with  unutterable  irony,  *'y«xi 
were  doubtless  to  receive  some  mall 
compensation  Y* 

"  You  arc  mistaken,"  I  replied  quiet- 
ly ;  ^  my  name  is  not  otherwise  mi-n- 
tioned  than  as  being  appointed  to  art 
with  Hugh  Atherton.  No  legacy  was 
left  to  me,  and  I  did  not  even  receive 
the  usual  fee  for  drawing  up  the  will 
I  mention  this  to  remove  any  false  im- 
pression which  my  previous  statement 
may  have  given.** 

^  Most  disinterested  conduct  on  joar 
part,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  was 
the  re])ly  in  tho  same  sarcastic  tone^. 
"  It  was,  however,  probably  understood 
that  tho  se^juring  £10,000  a  year  to 
your  friend  would  not  pass  unrewarded 
by  him." 

I  was  losing  my  tcmjier  under  tbe 
man's  repeated  insults,  and  aa  an;!TT 
reply  hivd  risen  to  my  lips,  when  Wil- 
mot  interposed.  He  had  entirely  re- 
gained his  usual  6elf-i>ossession,  and 
more  than  his  usual  conddenco.  Evi- 
dently, he  had  resolved  to  change  his 
tactii^s,  and  treat  me  civilly. 

"  We  don't  wish  to  dispute  ynnr 
word,  Kavanagh,  but  you  must  own 
there  is  some  excuse  f^r  our  unbelief. 
Here  are  all  three  of  us — Smith, 
"Walker,  and  myself — ^ready  to  take 
oath  that  no  other  will  save  the  doc^ 
ment  just  read  was  or  is  to  be  found 
amongst  my  late  uncle's  papers ;  not 
so  much  SB  a  hint  of  such  a  thing  ex- 
isting. And  here  arc  you,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof  in  your  hand,  stating 
that  a  will,  posterior  to  this  one  Ijii^ 
here,  was  made  by  you  on  the  ev^iing 
previous  to  my  uncle*s  deatlu  TbA 
natural  inference  drawn  is,  that  thai 
will  must  now  exist ;  vje  know  it  does 
not  exist,  or  we  must  have  found  ^ 
unless  my  ancle  dettroyed  it  immediate- 
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irit  was  niAde,  namely,  before  he 
J  bed  thb  day  week-  Do  I  put 
;se  clearly  and  fairly,  gentle- 
he  continued,  turniDg  to  the 
>le*l  company. 

Kme  old  gentleman  who  had 
fore  now  ac^ai n  ailvanecd.  ^'  I 
11  Gilh^^rtThoracley/*  lics^afd, 
than  tbirty  years  ;  but  tliat  lie 
er  married,  or  bad  a  cbild  living, 
reat  newg  to  me  as  to  any  here 
i  who  \\w\  known  him  liut  as  a 
acquain lance.  Still,  if  what 
avanagh  «tay8  be  true — and  no 
to  him — that  son  of  wbom  ho 
must  be  living  now,  and  must 
ad.  You,  Mr.  Wilmot,  have 
as  proof  of  this  strange  state- 
eing  true,  where  is  the  will  ?  I 
k  likewiite,  as  pr(X*f  of  its  p;enu- 
,  where  i;*  the  heir  ?  Where  is 
of  my  old  fne od  ?  Where  is 
i  Gilbert  Thorcoley  ?" 
IP  fearfally  staggered  by  the 
1^  Never  before  had  it  oc- 
^  me  that  there  would  bo  a 
^in  finding  the  \\oot  idiot  when 
to  came  for  him  to  enter  npou 
sritance.  No  doubt,  no  pa.^i^ing 
ng,  had  crossed  my  mind  but 
ong  with  I  fie  will  I  liad  drawn 
[lers  would  be  left  and  found, 
ftll-€uffieienl  information  of  his 
bouts*  For  the  first  time  the 
\  flashed  across  me  that  perhaps, 
J],  I  had  not  acted  wisely  in 
ntng  the  silence  which  had  been 
I  f  om  me  by  solemn  promise. 
At  w>lemn  promise !  What  had 
IThomeley's  motive  in  exacting 
^hf  should  he  wish  such  inevita- 
ts  to  be  run,  as  he,  a  shrewd 
the  world,  won  Id  know  must  be 
that  final  will  being  sni>press- 
;ie  parties  interested  in  the  other 
rtid  at  his  lawyers'  ?  Of  what, 
m,  hud  be  been  afraid  ?  Was 
■et  and  mystery  of  the  will  in 
[)n  nee  ted  with  the  secret  and 
the  murder?  As  these 
3wded  themselves  a|x»n  me 
brief  moment  which  suc- 
ae  last  speaker's  qii cries,  I 
round  unconsciously  on  tlie  eu* 
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ger,  curious  faces  turned  upon  us,  the 
actoi's  in  this  scene ;  and  suddenly  my 
eye  lighted  upon  a  little  man  (b^scd 
in  a  dapper  black  suit,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  curly  brown  hair,  and  long 
beard,  standing  behind  a  group  near 
the  door.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
mine — sliaqi,intelligent,p:ercing,bhick 
eyes — with  an  expression  in  them 
which  plainly  besfioke  a  desiro  of  at- 
tracting my  attention  ;  eyes  that  were 
famiikir  to  me,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
man's  face  and  appearance  was  that 
of  a  stranger.  Then  one  hand  was  j 
lifted  to  his  lips,  and  I  saw  him  give 
a  vnracious  bite  at  his  nails.  In  a 
moment  light  broke  upou  darkness, 
and  I  knew  bim  in  spite  of  tlowing 
wig  and  beai-d,  in  spite  of  funeral  bbck 
and  wcU'litting  clothes,  to  bo  Inspector  ' 
Xeene.  I  suppose  he  saw  a  gleam  of 
intelligence  pass  over  my  countenance, 
for  he  began  a  series  of  evolutions  on 
his  cbsely-cruppcd  fingers,  and  I,  luck- 
ily, could  spell  the  words :  "^  Close  this  ; 
see  Merrivale."  I  seized  the  idea, 
and  turning  to  Wilmot  and  his  law- 
yers, I  said,  "This  matter  is  too 
serious  to  be  dealt  with  othtTwisc  than 
in  legal  form  and  place,  JVIr.  Merri- 
vale or  myself  will  communicate  with 
Messi's.  Smith  and  Walker»  There  is 
nothing  further  to  bo  said  at  present;** 
and  1  left  the  room,  exchimging 
another  glance  w  itb  the  inspector,  who 
I  knew  would  quickly  follow  me. 

Nor  was  I  mistaken.  I  drove  to 
MerrivaleV,  and  whilst  in  full  tide  of 
relating  what  had  transpired  in  Wim- 
pole  street,  the  little  man  anived, 
still  in  monniing  trim,  but  minuB  bis 
wig  and  beard ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that,  desjnte  the  seriousness 
of  the  moment,  I  was  almost  over- 
powered by  the  ludicrous  change  which 
the  doffing  of  those  appendages  had 
wrought  in  him — he  looked  so  like 
a  broom  that  had  bad  its  bristles  cat 
short  off* 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  Keene/* 
said  Merrivale ;  "  how  upon  earth  did 
you  conttive  to  pass  muster  amongst 
those  city  swells  ?** 

The  inspector  bowed  to  the  compli- 
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tnent,  but  sccraed  no  way  abaslied. 
**I  showed  the  inside  of  }^our  [>urd€, 
Mr.  Merrivale,  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  sight  of  thai.  Please  go  oq, 
Hr.  Kavanagh,  and  I'll  wait ' 

I  concluded  in  as  tew  woi'ds  as 
possible,  anxiously  desiring  ro  bear 
what  Kcenc  had  to  say  ?  and  immedi- 
ately that  I  had  finished,  Merrivale 
turned  toward  him : 

*^*  What  do  joa  tliink  of  it  all,  ia 
heaven's  name  ?'* 

]Mr,  Inspector  scraped  his  chin,  and 
waited  some  moments  before  replying. 
Ilia  bright  keen  eyes  glancing  alter- 
nately from  one  to  another  of  us.  **  If 
I  were  to  tell  you,  airs,  all  I  t/iinl\ 
you*d  be  tired  of  hearing  mo,  for  I've 
been  thinking  as  hard  as  my  brains 
could  go  for  the  bst  week  past.  If 
you'd  have  made  a  friend,  5Ir.  Kav- 
iinagh,  of  Mr.  Merrivale  or  your 
humble  servant  in  the  matter  you  just 
now  revealed,  it  might  have  hol{)ed 
me  not  a  trifle — ^not  a  trifle.  How- 
ever, I  lK*lievc  you  did  it  for  the  best ; 
and  after  all  I  tliink  weUI  be  ewn 
with  them  yet.  But  it  is  as  eonfound- 
odlv  black  a  business  us  it  ever  fell  to 
my  lot  to  deal  with  ;  and  I  ve  had 
businesses,  gentlemen,  as  black  as — 
well,  as  old  Harry  himself.  You  see 
ihere^s  three  points  to  tollow  up  ;  and 
if  we  can  tackle  onf  securely,  why,  I 
consider  we  shall  tackle  all,  for  I 
believe  they  hang  together.  "  Fjjst," 
chocking  it  off  on  his  tliumb,  '*  tbere^'s 
tlie  muttler ;  aad  the  point  there  is  to 
find  who  really  bought  that  grain  of 
strychnine  which  the  chemist  has 
booked.  It  rests  l>ctwccn  master  and 
man  to  reveal;  aad  I  incline  to  the 
latter,  and  have  my  eye  on  him. 
Never  tell  rac^'*  said  the  detective, 
warming  with  his  subject,  **  that 
neither  of  them  don't  know  ;  I  tell 
you  one  of  them  does  know,  and  my 
name's  not  Kccne  if  I  don*t  have 
it  out  of  them  yet.  Tliat's  one 
point,  an't  it,  Mr.  jforrivale?*'  Merri- 
vale assented.  **  Then  the  second,'* 
checking  number  two  off  on  his  stumpy 
fore-fing<?r,  **  includes  four  parties,  and 
their  connection  with  each   other ;  the 


man  De  Vos   or  Sullivan,  the 
O'Briau,  Mr.  Lister  Wilmot^  and  IIb 
housekeeper." 

^"^  The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Haag  T  I 
exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  Mrs.  Baofff  if  tbat'a  hef 
name.'* 

**  Y'ou  think  it  is  not  ?" 

•*  I  knma  it  iin*t." 

**  You  know  it  ?" 

**  I  do.  When  Jones  slioircd  tne 
his  notes,  and  rt'puuted  lo  mts  wlmi 
you  and  hn  hail  iK^aitl  in  Bhie^^Vncluir 
Lane  last  Thursday  nighty  I  s/ac/t  a  rvst, 
Mr.  Kavana^h,  and  I  followed  my 
nose,  sir.  When  1  said  I  was  on  tlio 
scent,  I  meant  it.  From  thai  batr  I 
wrote  dowu  in  my  notc^liook,  *Mi». 
Haag.  alias  Bradley — Brurlley,  ult^u 
O'Briau  ;  her  husbund,  t.'^fa|>el  cuQ* 
vict  from  New  South  Wales*'  F«f 
Jones  indenljfied  that  num  by  a 
description  in  tlie  hands  of  all  of  us  b 
the  force.  To  have  taken  him  tlieifl 
and  then  would  simply  havts  htasa 
madness,  and  insured  your  both  tw^s^ 
murdei-^d  in  that  villainous  hole.  T^ 
to  follow  out  the  connection  b. 
the  housekeeixT  and  hiuu  Ir.t  i  ^.:- 
Sullivan,  Sullivan  and  Mr.  W  i  j  :,  - 
another  j>oint,  an't  it,  Mr.  M.  rr  •  v^L  : 

Again     Merrivalt?      usscik.  ', 
usually   irafiassible   fbco   ti.nv 
with   the    deepest,   most  u^i^^^.  ^ 
terest. 

''Is     'SuUivau'    Do     Tots    f^ 
name  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  believe  it  b,  sir.  IIc*s  tharoa^ 
Irish ;  but  O'Briau  isn't,  thougli  bA 
taken  an  Irish  name.  SoUivasV  Iks 
known  to  the  }K>lice  also  in  his  im^ 
and  I  fancy  tliercV  n  little  mn* 
ihe  wind  which  might  intrmlu. 
a^ain  to  us.  They've  both  had  ihtd 
warning,  though^  fixmi  som^  quwIO'i 
and  are  in  H&fc  hiding  somcvtMveir 
other  as  yeu" 

''  Have  you  jnore  to  tell  as  ilnfit 
O'Brianr 

**Koihing    more,   siiv    at    prnvt 
There's  some  dark  sen  •  -  *  — *"^ 
Imnginsr  over  him — a 
am    afinid;    but    I    cruVi    Mpcji^    »^*^ 
certain  just    now. — ^Mr.   Kafnopsk" 
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ievily  glancing  up  at  me,  ^  did  you 
j^  sec  a  likeness  to  any  one  in  J^fr. 
mot?" 

Ko,  not   that   I   know  of.     Wc 
often  said  be-  was  like  none  of 
t^latived  living,  thnt  was  liia  uncle 
€ousin.     Have  you  ?'* 
It*s    fancy,  sir,   no    doubt.      His 
ler  died  when  he  was  very  young, 
i"t  ?he?   ami  Lis  father?^' 
ilirs*  Wilmot  died  soon  after  his 
|l.     His  father  1  never  heard  of. 
Vas  a  maiwais  mjet,  I  believe.'* 
lAh  r     The  insjHjf'tor  di'cw  a  long 
ith  and  relapsed  into  one  of  his 
i  moods,  during  which  the  process 
raping  and  gnawing  was  resumed 
I  avidity, 

And  your  third  point  ?"  said  I,  to 
pe  him. 

My  third  point,  genllcmen/'  wak- 
1  up    lively,   and   dabbing    at   his 
He   finger,     "which,     considering 
Atherton*a  position  at  tlie  prcs^ent 
^nt,  seems  to  be  the  least  import- 
er pressing,  is,  nevertheless,  the 
I  am  for  pursuing  iramedialely, — • 
?d  this  heir  of  whom  mention  has 
mode,  1^1  r.  Thome  ley's  idiot  son.'' 
Surely  there   is   no   hurry  about 
"  we  both  exclaimed. 
X  w^ould  appear  not,  gentlemen, 
ups  to  you,  but  there  does  to  me. 
loosing,"  said  the  detective,  leaning 
^rd,    and    speaking    very   much 
»  earnestly  than  he  had  hitiierlo 
1^-**  supposing  that   the  will  you 
e,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  was  stolen,  then 
^ed  or  destroyed  on  the  night  of 
Thomeley's    death,    that    being 
t  I  might  call  tho  dead  cvidenco 
pe  tnilh  of  what  you  s^tated  publicly 
Ijjr,  and  supposing  the  parlies  who 
ed    that    will    knew    of    the 
bouts  uf  the  heir,  they  would, 
pcludo,  be  equally  anxious  to  sup- 
h   the  Um/i^  evidence  also — fo  ffet 
ImU  of  the  %cay>    Do  you  follow 
futlemen  T' 

fs,  yes,'*  we  both  exclaimed,  for 
ho  hud  ft  purpose  in  speaking ; 
arc  right.*' 

en,  fiirs,  wo  must  prosecute  a 
for  thid  poor  idiot  felbw.     I 


see  my  way  at  present  very  dimly  and 
darkly  ;  but  something  tells  me  that 
on  our  road  to  find  Mr.  Francis 
Gilbert  Thoroeley  we  shall  fiud  also 
other  links  in  the  broken  chain  we 
are  trying  to  piece  together/' 

**How  do  you  pro]K)se  setting  to 
work,  Keene?  *  asked  Merrlvale 

*'  Mr,  Atherton,  being  situated  as  ho 
is,  cannot  act ;  it  is  therefore  fur  Mr. 
Kavanagh  to  take  it  upon  himself, 
being  named  executor.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  Mr,  Thorneley  never  went 
near  his  place  in  Lincolnshire.  Why? 
Because  his  son  lived  therf.  Do  you 
follow  rac,  Mr.  Kavanagh  ?'* 

**  I  do.  You  think  I  must  yisit  the 
Grange  immediately?" 

'-'  Yes,  sir." 

Light  then  at  la«t  Bcemed  to  be 
gleaming  on  our  darkness ;  not  only  a 
glimmer,  but  a  full  bright  ray.  There 
was  consistency  and  connection  in  all 
that  the  iuspeclor  had  put  before  us, 
though  only  as  yet,  to  a  great  degree, 
in  supposition,  Merrivale,  agreeing 
with  me  that  he  would  send  us  on  no 
wild-goose  chase,  it  was  settled  I 
should  go  down  by  tlio  five-o 'clock 
express  train. 

In  less  than  an  hour  I  was  standing 
at  King's  Cross  Terminus,  and  five 
minutes  past  five  I  was  whirling  away 
from  London  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  At  Peterborougli  we 
stopped  for  half-an-hour  to  change 
carriages,  and  I  went  into  the  waiting- 
room  to  get  some  refreshment.  It 
was  very  full,  for  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers were  travellrng  by  that  train  to 
be  present  at  some  local  races,  and  for 
some  minutes  I  could  not  approach 
the  counter.  At  last  I  contrived  to 
edge  in  next  to  a  rather  tall  man,  very 
much  enveloped  in  wriips,  wearing  a 
travelling-cap  and  blue  spectacles.  I 
asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sand- 
wich. Every  one  knows  the  degree 
of  heat  to  which  railway  coffee  is 
brought  ;  and  waiting  awliilc  for  the 
sake  of  my  throat  be  to  re  drinking  it,  I 
suddenly  liethought  myseif  of  setting 
my  watch  by  the  clock  in  the  room, 
I  put  up  my  glass  to  look  for  it ;  it 
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was  nt  tho  opposite  end,  and  I  turned 
my  bark  upon  my  tall  neij^libor  wlubt 
altering  the  watch.  When  I  tiinied 
rounil  he  was  gone  1  fiuiahed  my 
cofleo  and  puid  for  iL  Bah  I  how 
nmwkish  a  taste  it  had  left  in  my 
mouth  J  wimt  sinft  Lhey  sell  in  England 
for  real  Mocha  1  So  I  thought  as  I 
stepped  out  on  the  platform  and 
walked  up  and  down,  awaitinj?  the 
train  and  reading  in  a  sort  o^  dreamy, 
uneonseiou8  manner  the  advertise- 
ments and  placanls  covering  the 
walls,  *raylor  Brothers,  Parkins  and 
GoUo,  Ileal  and  Son,  Mudie's  Library, 
uml  Eill  riie  resttso  well  known  Hal 
what  h  this?  'vMrKDca:  £100 
Ilewai*d,"  for  information  leading  to 
the  detection  of  the  murderer  of 
Mr,  Gilbert  Thomeley  ;  and  beneath, 
another,  "  Reward  of  £50  offered  for 
tlie  upprchension  of  Robert  Bradley,*' 
alicts  0*Brian,  eseajied  convict,  with 
a  full  description  of  hi*  personal 
apiw!a  ranee  appended,  "  Inspeet<ir 
Keene  8  wurk,'*  thought  I  to  mvi^elf* 
One  solitary  female  figure  blood  before 
me,  reudinj^  the  pUiC4ird  ;  a  neat  trim 
figure,  clad  in  deep  raouminj^  garments, 
motlordess,  mute,  and  absorbed  as  it 
were  in  the  interest  of  what  she  was 
pf^niaing,  What  »vas  it  that  madti 
me  start  and  shiver  as  ray  eye  fell 
upon  that  statue-like  fnrm  ^  what  was 
it  that,  amidst  an  overpowering  and 
unaccountable  drowsiness  creeping 
over  me,  seemed  to  sting  me  into  life 
and  vigilance?  The  answer  was 
plain  betbre  me  :  staring  at  me  with 
wildly-gleaming  eyes,  with  a  face 
startled  out  of  ita  habitual  ealmnesa 
and  self-possession,  witli  fear  and  rage 
and  a  hundred  passions  at  work  in 
her  countenance,  was  old  Thorne ley's 
housekeej>er.  **  iTra.  Uaag  V*  I  ex- 
claimed ;  and  almost  as  1  spoke,  a 
change  sudden  and  rapid  as  thought 
took  [dace  in  her,  and  she  regained 
the  cold  ptissionless  cacpression  I  had 
noti*?ed  that  same  afternoon. 

*'  The  samcnf  ^Ir.  Kavanagh  ;''  and, 
inclining  her  hoad^  she  was  passing 
on. 

"  Stay  r  X  said,  catching  her  by  the 


arm.     ''  What  arc   yoa    doifli;  ksi? 
Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"By  what  right  do  you  w^k  ol 
BIT  T*  was  the  reply  in  vety  caha  nl 
pcrfectiv  rcapectiul  loim^* 

^' By 'what    right  r    1    cri^   irtt 
headlong  impetuosity,     ^  By  llie  Wa 
right  that  any  man  could  luife—^k 
right  of  a.^'king,  or  saying,  or  daia| 
anything  tlmt  may  help  me  to  dtkflt 
the    guilty    and    clear    tlw»     {fi&(^(«i 
Woman,  there  \s  sonio  de  i 
Iianging     amund    ycnx, 
secret  in  which  yon  ' 
part,  and  which,  by  n 
us,  I  will  unearth  and  bruu?  la  iioii 

I  will,  I  wui  r 

What  wa5  the  matter  wUib  »e? 
My  brain  was  dijE^;  ihe  ll^hi$^  the 
station,  the  faces  around  me.  tbt 
woman  I  wsks  addrcBsing,  9«e«aeil  b» 
be  going  round  and  rouodf  and  I 
became  conscious  tkat  my  ttpe^dt  ww 
getting  inojhereaL 

**  You  have  been  ilr* 
Kavanagii/'  I  heard  a 
saying  to  me,  with  a  alight  U 
accent.  Then  a  bell  rang,  ami  I 
hurried  forward  by  the  crowd  mh^ 
were  flocking  on  the  phAform ;  Imrncii 
on  towaiil  a  train  that  had  oocni*  iilt 
the  station  whili^t  I  had  beeii  cnfsistd 
with  the  housekeeper*  I 
entering  a  cJirriago  iind  atiikcn^ 
on  a  cushioned  ^cat ;  th«m  I  lofl  ll 
consciousness,  onril  1  heat^  a  ToUit 
shouting  in  my  c^  '^  Tour  ticket,  ai; 
please.'* 

1  starleil  up, 

**  Where  am  I  ?* 

*'  Lincoln  ;  ticket— quick,  sir,** 

I  handed  out  my  ticket* 
'  ♦*  This  is  for  StixwouUl,  fo«f  fla* 
tions  back   on   the    lino.     Two  extia 
shillings  to  pay.'* 

**  Good  heaveni !  I  must  have  W« 
asleep.     How  am  I  to  get  badkT 

**  Don*t  know,  gir ;  no  train  to- 
nigh  t.*' 

The  money  is  poidt  the  door  h<ui|r'c^ 
to,  and  we  are  shot  into  Linfoln 
station  nt  nine  o'clock.  There  9M 
no  help  for  it  now  but  to  make  mf 
way  to  the  ncjirost  liotct|  and  ice  »k«^ 
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U%  were  to  be  had  of  returning  to 
irould — ^the  nearest  station  to  the 
age,  and  that  was  ten  mi  lea  from 
ir  else  pass  the  night  here  and 
the  Ciirliest  train  in  the  morning, 
ide  a  porter  take  my  ba^,  and 
r  mo  to  soaie  hotel ;  and  I  followed 
shivering  hi  every  limk  mj  head 
Ig  as  1  bad  never  felt  it  acho 
je— sick,  giddy,  and  searcely  able 
|iw  one  foot  after  another.  Then 
few  what  liad  hajjpcned  to  me  ;  it 
|bd  across  me  all  in  a  moment. 
\  toaiit  disguised  and  in  speetacles, 
ling  next  to  me  at  the  refre^h- 
M^ounter  at  Peterborough,  waf5 
VoSt  and  ho  had  drtijrged  tny 
t*  I  felt  not  a  daubt  of  iL 
I  ten  minutes  we  etopped  at  the 
^'b  Hotel,  and  after  engaginnr  a 
I,  I  despatched  li  porter  fi>r  the 
est  doctor.  To  him  I  confided 
object  of  my  jtmrney,  wtiat  I 
red  had  occurred  to  me,  and  ihe, 
Rsity  there  was  for  my  taking 
prompt  remedies  a%  should 
le  me  to  recover  ray  full  strength, 
jfies,  and  wits  for  the  morrow. 
>win;4  hia  advice,  af\er  sswallowing 
ledicine,  I  relinqubhed  nil  notion 
fDoeedhig  lliat  night  on  myjour- 
and  went  to  bed.  Tlic  next 
ling  I  awoke  quite  fresh  and  well; 
what  precious  hours  had  been 
hours  suflicient  to  ruin  all  litqie 
Y  journey  bearing  any  fruits,  of 
ig  even  a  sluidowy  clue  to  the 
e<l  web  that  seemed  closing  in 
id  us.  And  Hugh  Alherton  hiy 
nson  •  and  Ada^  ray  poor  sor» 
d  darling,  was  breaking  her  heart 
Lth  tlie  load  of  misery  which  had 
upon  her.  By  ei*?ht  o'clock  I 
itarted  for  Stixwould,  and  in  half 
mr  alighted  at  that  small  station* 
a  the  only  passenger  for  that 
id  I  had  to  wait  whilst  the 
ed  off  for  the  solitary  porter 
e  my  ticket.  Just  as  the  bell 
ung,  a  man  pas^ied  out  from 
If  and  went  up  to  one  of  the 
**  Could  you  oblige  mo 
fbsee,  sir  ?'^  I  h»^anl  him  say. 
ne  one  leaned  forward  and  hand- 


ed oat  what  was  asked  for ;  it  was  the 
tall  man  in  spectacles  who  liad  stcxid 
next  to  me  at  Peterborough  station. 
The  train  moved  off  just  as  1  rushed 
forward^  nished  almost  into  the  arms 
of  the  othrr  man  who  ha/1  asked  tor 
the  fusee.  Wonders  would  novcr  coase ! 
It  was  lnsj)Cctor  Keeno. 

**  Thank  God,  it  is  you  I" 

*'Yes,  UT — myself.  In  a  moment 
— I  must  telegraph  up  to  town  f*  and 
he  rtin  inio  the  otfice, 

*'Now,  feir,'*  he  said  wlun  ne  came 
out,  "  what  has  hap|>ened  to  bring  you 
hero  this  morning  from.  Lincoln  T 

I  told  him,  and  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  seeing  him. 

**We  heartl  last  night  that  Mrs* 
Ilaaff  had  lefl  London  and  taken  Iier 
ticket  tor  this  place.  I  took  the  night 
mail  to  look  after  the;  lady  and  warn 
you,  sir.  Now  we  had  best  post  oil 
directly  for  the  Grange.  IVe  aln\'idy 
ordered  a  Hy  and  a  pair  of  horses. 
We'll  bribe  the  man,  and  Ijc  there  in 
something  less  llian  au  hour  and  a 
half. 

'*That  man  you  spoke  to  in  the 
train  was  De  Vos,"  1  said  when  wo 
had  started. 

"  I  know  it,  sir.  lie  was  sent  to 
watch  YOU,  I  Buspeet ;  and  treat  you  to 
that  little  dose  in  your  coffL'e.*' 

**  And  the  housekeeper?" 

**  Oh  !  she,  I  imagiDC,  is  safe  ahead 
there  at  the  Grange.  At  a»iy  mtc, 
she  has  not  returned  up  the  line; 
every  station  hxis  been  watehed,  and 
they  would  have  telegraphed  tu 
me.' 

0  the  dreariness  of  that  drive! 
Rain  poured  down  from  the  h'aden, 
lowering  sky  and  concentrated  into 
a  thick  midst  over  the  dbrnal  wolds. 
Putter,  patter,  slushy  8lu;?h,  a^  wo 
drove  along  the  wet  miry  n>ads,  the 
hordes  urged  on  to  the  utmost  of  their 
wretched*  broken-down  speed ;  and 
the  damp  chill  air  penetrating  tlic  old 
rotten  vehicle  and  entering  the  very 
marrow  of  one's  bones.  So  we  arriv<Ml 
at  last  before  a  low  stone  lodge  that 
guarded  some  jwnderous  inm  gates. 
A  gaunt  lll*favored  man  came  out  at 
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tlic  pound  of  the  whools,  and  stared  at 
UA  in  no  friendly  manner. 

*•  Whar  arc  yc  from  ?"  he  called 
out. 

'•  From  !Mr.  Wilmot,"  answered  the 
in?iM'Ctor. 

••  Diitiiia  bTiovc  yc.  Orders  is  for 
ne'niii  to  go  up  to  the  house,*' 

Kecno  oi>ened  the  door  of  the  fly 
and  spniiijij  out. 

*•  Look  here,  my  man/'  he  said, 
pnxluciiig  Ills  staif;  **  Tin  a  iwlice- 
officiT  from  London,  and  I've  come 
down  hero  about  the  munler  of  your 
master.  Oi)en  the  gate  in  tlie  name 
oftlielaw!" 

The  man  stared,  pulled  the  keys 
out  of  his  j)0cket,  unlocked  the  gates 
and  threw  tliom  open.  The  insixjctor 
jumi>ed  up  beside  the  driver  and  bad© 
him  go  on. 

A  short  avenue,  lined  on  either  side 
with  magnifuMMit  trees,  brought  us  to 
the  gate  of  extensive  but  ill-kept 
pleasure-grounds,  and  so  to  the;  stone 
portico  of  the  Gnmge.  A  j>eal  of  the 
lx*ll  brouglit  an  old  woman  to  the  door, 
who  jx^ercnl  out  suspiciously,  and 
demanded  wliat  we  wanted. 

*•  I  am  a  detective  oflicer  from  Lon- 
don, and  liave  a  warrant  for  sean^liing 
tills  house  ;"  and  Keene  putting  the 
old  hag  aside,  we  passed  into  the 
hall. 

*•  Y(i  mun  show  me  yer  warrant  or 
I'll  h.'iv(»  yc  put  out  agin  in  double- 
quick  time,"  she  said,  scowHng  at  the 
inspector.  For  i*eply  the  staff  of 
olTice  was  a^rain  out  of  his  i)Ockct  in  a 
twinkliii;.''.  and  flourished  belbre  her 
eyc.^.^ 

*•  Yo!i  tako  yourself  off  and  show  us 
over  lln'  h'UHc  in^^tantly,  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you." 

Tlie  woman  cowered,  and  muttering 
to  li(;r.scir,  led  the  way  across  the 
8paci()u-j  hall,  and  threw  open  a  door 
on  (he  left.  The  house  apfMirently  was 
a  low  rambling  buiKling  of  ancient  date, 
with  i)ancllod  walls  and  high  case- 
ment-windows. We  traversed  several 
rooms,  bai-e  in  furniture  and  tliat 
struck  one  with  a  sense  of  utter  cheer- 
lessness  and  want.of  comfort. .  This, 


then,  was  the  desolate  isolated  hoose 
which  Gilbert  Thomeley  had  owacd 
and  yet  shunned  so  carefully  duri3» 
life ;  this  was  the  place  where  his  idi« 
boy  had  probably  dragged  on  tlic 
greater  number  of  his  mLserable  yc^an. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  our  scarA 
tlux>ugli  the  house. 

High  and  low  Inspector  Kccoe 
ranged,  looking  into  cupboanli?  and 
dark  closets,  sounding  the  panelled 
walls  and  poking  at  imaginary  tr^ 
doors.  "With  the  exception  of  the  old 
crone,  who  accompanied  us,  and  a 
great  tabby  cat  lying  before  the 
kitchen-fire,  no  trace  of  living  sod 
was  visible. 

**  Where's  young  Mr.  Thomeley  P 
said  the  inspector  to  her  when  oa; 
visitation  was  made. 

"  Never  heanl  on  him." 

'•Who  lives  here?" 

"  Only  myself. ' 

"  Where's  the  lady  who  came  here 
yesterday  evening  ?" 

A  curious  gleam  shot  from  the  old 
woman's  eyes. 

*'  Dunno ;  no  hidy  here," 

"  I  shall  take  you  into  castodj,  if 
you  won't  tell." 

"  Then  you  mun  do  it — ^Tse  nothing 
to  say." 

Keene  turned  to  me. 

**  Our  visit  has  been  useless,  sir.  I 
used  the  threat,  but  I  can't  take  the 
woman  on  no  charge  ;  there  is  DOthiu^ 
lefl  but  to—" 

I  lark !  what  sound  was  that  wluck 
rang  out  upon  our  ears,  which  txaik 
our  hair  stand  on  end,  and  our  beam 
stand  still!  Shriek  upon  shriek  of 
the  most  horrible,  wild,  nnearihlf 
laughter  pealing  from  someirheit 
overhead.  The  old  woman  made  i 
dash  forward  to  the  stfurcase,  and 
called  some  name  that  was  drowned 
in  the  echoes  of  that  terrible  rainlt 
But  in  a  second  we  had  bounded  post 
her  and  up  the  flight  of  stiiiis,  an^ 
there,  at  the  far  end  of  the  comdoTf 
gesticulating  and  jabbering  at  os  a^ 
we  approached  him  with  all  thefeuH 
revolting  madness  of  idiocy,  was  the 
man  in  whose  features  waa  stamped 
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the    perfect 
Ttwraelcy, 


likencsf   of  old   Gilbert 


CHAPTEB  1^ 
THE  TIUAI*. 


^  Tboi 

H      Inspector  Keeno*s  llunl  pobt  had 

V  bceo   followed  up  and   worked  out: 
Francis    Gilbert  Thome  ley,   the   lost 

(heir  Wild  found;  and  the  living  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  tlio  will  I  liud  made 
was  in  our  actual  possession.  Thiit  it 
should  bo  80  Rcemrd  a  merciful  inter- 
po^tlou  of  Providence ;  for  we  lj:id 
little  doubt  bnt  that  it  had  been  in- 
tended I  should,  under  the  iniuenco 
of  the  etupef^nng  drug  a^lministered 
by  Dc  Yos,  be  delayed  on  my  journey, 
and  6o  give  time  for  Idra  or  the  house- 
keeper, or  both,  to  visit  the  Grange 
and  cflfect  whatever  ptirposo  they  had 
iK  in  view*     IVhitt  had  defeated  them,  or 

V  caused  their  failure,  remained  as  yet 
a  mystery.     Equally  mysterious  waa 

I  the  way  in  which  botii  tlie  conspira- 
tors had  mannj^cd  to  elude  the  vigil* 
since  of  the  police  ;  and  bitter  seemed 
the  Inspector's  disappointment  when, 
on  arriving  in  London,  he  found  no 
intelligence  awaiting  him  of  eitlier 
man  or  woman-  We  hrou^lit  up  t!ie 
poor  idiot  with  us  ;  and  1  took  him  to 
my  own  cbambei's,  engaging  a  projier 
attenth\nt  to  tako  ehurgo  of  him,  re- 
commended by  the  physician  wliom  I 
called  in  to  examine  him.  lie  seem- 
ed to  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  tract- 
able as  a  child,  but  lotxilly  herefl  of 
cnsc  or  reason,  amusing  himself  with 
[toys,  picture-books,  aud  other  infantile 
Idi  vers  ions,  by  the  hour.  Wo  tried  to 
et  some  c<3hcreiit  account  of  himself 
.  him,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  knew' 
name  and  the  name  of  the  oSd 
nian  and  woman  who  had  been  his 
sole  guardians  and  companions,  ap- 
parently for  years.  But  beyond  that* 
no  iuformation  could  be  elicited ;  and 

to  all  questions  he   would  reply  with 

^bomo  sort  of  childish  babble  or  jabber. 
^frhia  waa  the  heir  to  old  Thorueley's 
imraenso  wealtlu 

There  now  remained  tho  two  otber 


points  marked  by  the  Inspector  to  fol- 
low up.  Oh  1  bow  time  was  fast  rusliing 
on!' — time  that  was  so  preciona  for 
life  or  deal! J— and  so  little  done  as 
yet  toward  clearing  away  all  that 
moimtaia  of  cnndemning  evidence 
w^hich  woTild  iiifaihbly,  in  the  eyes  of 
any  English  jury,  bring  sentence  of 
death  upon  the  suspected  murderer. 
The  question  forever  rang  in  my 
cara,  **  Who  bought  that  grain  of 
strychnine  on  the  23d  of  October?** 
Upon  the  discovery  and  identification 
of  that  person  both  ^Icrrivale  and 
myself,  as  also  the  counsel  whom  ho 
had  engaged  for  the  defence,  feh 
everything  would  liang.  But  up  to 
the  pi^sent  moment,  except  in  our 
own  minds,  not  the  shadow  of  a  cluo 
could  he  found.  The  1  Gib  November, 
the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
Uugh  Atherton,  ap[)roiichcil  wit!i  ter- 
rible nearness ;  and  our  eontidcnce  in 
all  but  God's  mercy  and  justice  waa 
ebbing  ftxst  away.  After  finding  and 
bringing  the  lost  heir  to  London,  I 
^Tolo  to  Atherton  by  ^Ierrival«^  dc* 
tailing  all  that  old  Thomeley  had  con- 
fided to  me,  tho  eon  ten  Is  of  the  will, 
and  ray  journey  into  Lincolnshire,  I 
wrote,  en  titrating  him  to  see  me ;  to 
let  no  cloud  come  between  us,  who 
had  been  such  close  friends  from  boy- 
hoodj  at  such  a  moment;  to  lum  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  influence  that  mi^ht 
suggest  that  I  waa  acting  otherwise 
tlian  I  had  always  done  toward  him, 
I  wrote  all  the  bitter  sorrow  of  my 
heart  at  liaviiig  l>cen  furced  involun- 
tarily to  give  evttlcncc  that  might  be 
turned  against  him ;  all  the  seU-rc- 
p roach  I  felt  for  not  having  yielded  to 
his  wish  of  returning  home  with  mc 
that  terrible  evening. 

lie  answered  mo  in  cold  distant 
woitIs,  that  under  (he  eirctimslance^ 
it  was  befit  we  should  not  meet  j  that 
MerrivaJo  would  act  for  him  in  ail  aa 
he  judged  best ;  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  he  disturbed  again  before  his  trial. 
I  showed  tlie  letter  to  JleiTivale,  and 
he  told  mc  he  could  not  make  it  out, 
for  that  Hugh  was  quite  unreserved 
with  htm  on  all  poinla  save  this,  and 
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to  every  suggestion  he  Had  imulo  to 
Lira  of  seeing  me,  he  had  invambl/ 
given  the  same  reph%  aod  declined  to 
cater  upon  the  subject.  Then  I  had 
recoui"se  to  Ada  Leslifi  j  but  she  oul^ 
obtained  the  Bivme  result, 

"I  told  him^  gnardian^"  Bho  gaid, 
"  how  true  yon  were  to  him,  how  ear- 
nest and  indetatif^able  in  doiag  all  you 
c-ould  for  him,  how  euro  I  was  that 
you  loved  him  better  than  any  thing 
on  earth.  But  all  the  ans^ver  I  got 
wa:?,  *  No,  Ada ;  not  better  than  an^- 
ihin0.  Don't  let  us  pay  anything  more 
oa  the  subject.*  WJuit  can  he  mean  ? 
for  I  am  eure  he  meant  Bomeihing 
particular,*' 

Wa5  it  hard  to  look  in  hex  face, 
meet  her  clear  trusting  eyes,  and  ans- 
wer back,  "  Ton  were  right,  Ada ;  ho 
is  laboring  under  some  delusion?** 
"Were  Ibey  false  words  I  spoke,  mv 
own  heart  giving  them  the  lie  ?  Thank 
Gotl,  no.  I  wqj8  true  to  her,  true  to 
him. 

The  time  between  my  journey  into 
Lincolnshire  and  the  day  of  the  trial 
seems,  on  looking  back,  to  be  one 
dead  blank,  iua^imuch  as^  do  what  we 
would,  we  were  no  nearer  the  solution 
of  the  mvftcry  after  thr»se  three  weeks 
of  research  and  watch  fulness  tlian  we 
were  on  the  morning  Bueeceding  the 
munler.  There  'were  the  prolonged 
conferences  of  lawyera  with  counsel,  of 
counsel  with  prisoner,  of  bolh  with  the 
detectives;  and  day  by  day  I  saw 
Me rri vale's  face  growing  more  care- 
worn, stem,  and  anxious ;  I  saw  both 
Insf>ector  Keene^s  and  Jones's  baMcd 
looks ;  and — worse,  far  worse  than 
all — I  saw  Ada  Leslie  waiting  away 
before  mc,  withering  beneath  the 
blighting  sorrow  that  had  fallea  upon 
her  young  life.  Oh  !  the  terrible  an- 
guish written  tii>on  tliat  wan,  worn 
face  tliat  would  be  lilted  up  to  mine 
each  time  I  saw  hcT^  the  un8peakaJ>ly 
poinful  eagemesd  of  her  tones  as  she 
would  ask,  "  Is  there  any  news  ? '  and 
the  touching  calmness  of  her  despair- 
ing.' look  succeeding  the  answer  which 
^'  fed  the  hopes  that  kept  cruelly 
u.^\\ ig  in  her  breast  oaly  to  be  crushed  1 


So    ilie 


morning  of 


the  ICih 
November  dawned  upon  us-  F*jr 
defence  Mcrrival©  had  engaged  twa 
the  most  acute  lawyers  and  m»>«t 
quent  pleaders  then  practising  at 
KngUsh  bar,  Sergeant  DonaldaoQ 
Jin  Forster,  Q,  C,  They  were  bodi 
pereonal  frienda  of  Hugh  AtheilQOt 
both  equally  convinced  of  his  itsa/h 
eene^i.  On  the  part  of  the  Crown  Iba 
Solicitor-General,  Sorgeajit  Butler, 
and  a  Mr*  Frost  were  retaJDed — ftll 
eiijtnent  men.  The  judges  aiusu 
werti  tho  X^ord  Chief-Justice  aoa 
liaron  Watson,  Although  we  arrii 
very  early,  the  Court  wad  enjwded 
8U0bcation;  and  it  was  only  *  "  '- 
of  the  poUce-officcra  and  n 
that  we  could  find  entnn'^  ,  i 

enga^'d  in  the  prlnci^>al  •  i  '  i  ^ 
on.  Special  reporters  of  tUe  pn;?3, 
for  London  and  the  eauolrj%  wen.* 
eagerly  clamoring  for  6eat«  io  tlie  re- 
porters* bench;  and  even  forei 
journals  had  Bent  over  thiHr  **i 
correspondents,**  such  a  gtmcral 
and  sensation  had  the  munler  of  Gil- 
bert Thorueley  made  far  and  i>ear. 

Two  or  thrc^  trivial  case4  of 
bezxlement  and  stealing  canic  fint  be- 
fore the  Common  Sergeant,  wiiikt 
preparations  for  the  one  givrni  tSvX 
were  made,  the  witnes^ea  coUccioly 
and  the  counsel  on  either  aldo  boUbg 
their  final  confcicnccs.  Ataqvuulir 
to  ehtven  the  Chief-^Iugticr,  falkme4 
by  his  brother  judge^  cutrred  miniliC 
profound  silence  and  took  hit  icat. 
They  were  both  men  who  had  grava 
old  and  gray  in  the  admiuistrmticm  of 
justice,  who  bad  for  years  aat  in  Jqi||^ 
ment  upon  the  guilty  and  tlie  i»l 
guilty^ — men  whose  eare  were  Cuuilitf 
with  the  detiiila  of  almost  cvrrr 
misery  and  crime  known  to  huBuni 
nature — ^mcn  who  liad  had  their  owa 
griels  and  trials ;  and  on  the  ve9ii!fB^ 
ble  face  of  the  sujierior  judge  manjr  a 
deep  furrow  had  been  left  to  toQ  id 
tale,  whether  engraven  hj  privali  •»* 
row,  or  sympathy  for  the  masi  of  Hint 
and  Buflering  which  passed  BO  Cdt> 
slantly  Ix^fore  hi^  eyc-iu  I  h^  ll* 
honor  of  being  peiBoiiallj  acquikilel 


I 
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wiih  hia  lordsljip,  ITow  ttcII  I  rn- 
roembered  an  evening^,  not  so  long 
ago,  si>ent  at  his  lioyse  with  Hujrli 
Athcrton ;  when  h»^,  llirit  eminent 
judge,  tlmt  distinguishef!  lawi^'tr,  had 
eome  up  to  me  and  Uill^ed  of  Hu;,fli, 
of  his  ttilentSj  his  eloquence,  liis  grow- 
ing rpputalion  I  I  renjembfred  tlie 
sadf  wistful  expression  of  his  eye  as  it 
dwelt  iipoo  my  friend,  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  na  he  said  with  a  deep  sigh, 
*'  If  my  l>oy  had  lived,  I  could  have 
wished  him  to  !iavo  been  such  a  one 
as  he*^  He  rememben-d  it  also,  if  I 
ini^ht  jntlge  from  the  surrowfid  gravi- 
ty of  hii*  eounlenanre.  I  was  standing 
beside  Merrivule  beneath  the  prison- 
er's dock,  facing  the  ji^Ige's  chair; 
fuid  in  a  few  moments  thei-e  was  a 
rustle  and  stir  tliroughout  the  court, 
and  I  ,«iw  the  Chiet-Justico  pass  his 
liand  before  bis  eyca  for  a  brief  sec- 
ond* Then  was  heard  the  loud  harsh 
voice  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  address- 
ing Bomc  one  before  him  : 

^  Philip  Hugh  Alherton,  you  stand 
lliere  cl»arged  with  the  wilttil  murder 
of  your  uncle,  ^Ir.  Gilbert  Thorneley, 
How  say  yon,  prisoner  at  tlse  bar — 
are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  ^ 

A  voice,  low,  decp-tonod,  and  thril- 
ling in  its  distinctness,  replied:  **  Not 
guilty*,  my  lordj  not  guilty,  so  help 
inc,  O  my  God  1"  and  turning  round, 
once  again  my  eyes  mot  those  of  Hugh 
Aiberton- 

A  great  change  hod  been  wrought 
in  him  during  the  last  tlirce  weeks,  he 
had  grown  so  I  bin  and  worn  j  and 
fimongi^t  the  waving  raflsses  of  his 
diu'k  hair  I  could  trace  manj'  and 
many  a  silver  thread-  Twenty  years 
could  not  have  aged  him  more  than 
these  twenty  days  passed  in  l!iat 
felon's  cell,  henealh  tlie  imputation  of 
that  savage  crime.  Who  could  look 
at  him  and  think  bim  guilty ;  w  ho 
could  gaze  upon  his  open,  manly  face, 
BO  noble  in  its  expression  of  mingled 
firmness  and  gentleness,  in  its  guileless 
mnocencc  and  conscious  rectitude  of 
puqKJse,  and  say,  "That  man  bos 
committed  murder '  ?  My  heart  went 
out  to  him,  as  I  looked  on  his  f;imIUai* 
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faee  once  more,  with  all  iho  love  nnd 
honor  with  which  1  hud  ever  cherish- 
ed his  friendship, 

A  special  jury  were  then  sworn  in. 
All  passed  unchallenged;  and  the  So- 
licitor-General roso  to  open  tho  case 
for  the  prosecution,  and  began  by  re- 
questing that  all  tho  ivitneBses  might 
be  ordered  to  leave  tlie  court.  It  is 
needless  to  Bay  that  1  had  been  suh- 
prcna^d  by  the  crown  to  repeat  the 
wretched  ev  idea  re  already  given  at 
the  inquest;  needless  also  to  say  that, 
not  being  personally  present  during 
the  w*ljole  trial,  I  have  drawn  from 
the  same  sources  as  before  for  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

We  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  no  other  witnesses  than  tliose  ex- 
am uTed  before  the  coroner  would  be 
calkd  against  the  prisoner;  why 
should  they  want  more?  They  had 
enough  evidence  to  bring  down  con- 
demnation twice  over.  On  the  part 
of  the  defence  I  have  before  s^iiid  up 
to  that  morning  nothing  fresh  had 
been  discovered  that  cf »uld  in  aiiy  way 
lie  used  as  a  direct  rcrulntion  of  what 
liad  nln^ady  been  addut-ed,  and  \s'ould 
be  brought  forvvanl  again  on  this  day. 

Af\er  ihc  examina  ion  of  the  medi- 
cal men  I  was  called  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  examined  by  the  Solicitor- 
Gene  raL  To  my  former  evidence  I 
now  added  an  account  of  what  liad 
fiassed  between  myself  and  the  mur- 
dered man  on  the  evening  of  the  23d, 
the  contents  of  ih*^  will,  my  journey 
to  tho  Grange,  and  the  discovery  of 
Thorneley  "H  idiot  son.  I  likewise  gave 
an  account  of  my  vi^it  with  Jones  to 
Blue- Anchor  lane.  I  noticed  that  this 
was  ill- received  by  the  Crown  counsel ; 
but  the  judges  overruled  the  Solici- 
tor-General's attempt  to  squash  my 
Btatementa,  and  insisted  u[yon  my  ly^v- 
ing  a  full  hearing.  At  the  end  Ser- 
geant Donaldson  rose  U>  cross-ques- 
tion me. 

**Did  Mr.  Thorneley  mention  in  whos© 
favor  his  previous  will  had  been  matle?'* 

**ne  did  not.  Simply  that  he  in- 
tended the  will  drawn  up  then  to  can- 
cel all  others," 
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"  Can  you  remember  the  words  in  would  be  u 

which  he  alluded  to  his  wife  and  son?'*  did  all  in  i 

"Perfectly;  I  wrote  tliem  in  the  ingtbeinq 

memorandum  addressed  to  Mr.  Ather-  KeCxan^ 

ton,   and   which   Mr.  Merrivale  baa  era! :  **  It 

communicated  to  you.**  that  the  pri 

Tlie  Chief-Justice :  "  Head  the  ex-  ward  Miss 

tract,  brother  Donaldson."  "  Againf 

Sergeant  Donaldson  read  as   fol-  not     She 

lows :   '* '  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  beginning.' 

I   married  one  much  younger  than  ^  You  m 

myself,  an  orphan  living  with  an  aunt.  The  wit 

lier  only  relative,  a'ld  who  died  short-  the  house! 

ly   after    our  marriage.     My   ruling  that  she  <] 

])a8sion  was  speculation  ;  and  I  mar-  calmness  i 

ried  her,  not  for  love,  but  for  her  for-  evidence 

tune,  which  was  large ;  I  coveted  it  given  perl 

for   the   indulgence   of    my    passion,  but  diuerir 

She  was  not  liappy  with  me,  and  I  tial  point 

took  no  ]>ain9  to  make  her  liappier.  tions. 

Few  knew  of  our  marriage.     I  kept  Qucstioi 

her  at  the  Grange  till  she  died.    Only  been  awar 

/and  one  other  person  were  with  her  riage,  repl 

at  her  doath.     She  gave  birth  to  one  ways  been 

child,  a  boy.     lie  grew  up  an  idiot,  town,  first 

and  I  hated  him.     But  I  wish  to  make  in   Wimpc 

reparation  to  my  dead  wife  in  the  per-  been  from 

son  of  her  son — not  out  of  love  to  her  gether,  bui 

memor}',  but   to  defeat  the  plans  of  went. 

others,  and  in  expiation  of  the  wrong  Cross-c: 

done  to  her.     I  have  never  loved  any  had  |X)ure< 

one   in    my  life   but  my  twin-sister,  before  tak: 

Hugh  Atherton's  mother:    and  him  ker  had  b 

for  her  sake  and  his  own.'     And  then,  nor  yet  in 

my  lonl,  follow  the  instructions  for  the  Sergear 

will   given  to  Mr.  Kavanagh."     To  Ilaag,  attc 

the   witness :     '^  Did   Mr.   Thomeley  you  been  , 

give  you  any  clue  to  the  *  other  per^  "  Fiftee: 

son'*  who  was  with  him  at  his  wife's  "  What 

death  r  *»  A  con 

*•  None  at  all."  not  suecesj 

"  When   you  met   the  prisoner  in  soon  after 

Vere  street,  did  he  say  he  was  going  "  Had  ^ 

to  vi^it  his  uncle  then?*'  "  One  s 

"  No  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  "  "NVTien 

anxious   to  come  home  with  me.     1  "Years 

should    imagine     it     was    an    after-  "  How  i 

thougliL''  "Twent 

**Mr.  Wilmot  has  slated  that  you  "Is  Ha 

volunteered  to  give  evidence  against  "Yes." 

the  prisoner:  is  it  so?''  "  Did  y< 

"  No  ;  it  is  most  false.     I  was  sur-  ley  ?'* 

prised  by  detective  Jones  into  an  ad-  "  I  neve 

mission ;  and  when  I  found  that  it  a  Belgian 


Vheantncted;    or^  Old  Utomeley's  jReirt, 
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iap<»r  was  here  passed  in  to  Scr- 
Donaldaon,  and  banded  bj  him 
judges, 

\  Cluef- Justioe :  "  Thla  is  a  ecr- 
\  of  marriage  celeb ni ted  at  Ply- 
between  Maria  Haag,  spinf^ter, 
lobert  Bradley,  bachelor,  dated 
1829,  and  witnessed  in  proper 
bnn." 

iiesa :  **  T   know  nothing  of  iL 
ftuie  18  Hnng  by  nitirrinj:^.     I 
ly  faint ;  let  me  go  away.** 
•Iiair  and  glass  of  water  were 
It  to  the  witness.    In  a  few  mo- 

ehe   had   reco veered    and    the 
acaminution  wag  renewed- 
>w  canie  it  that  yon  were  met 
m  ddle  of  Vere  street,  when,  by 
ppn  s  ho  wing,  you  must  then  have 

out  of  the  street  before  Mr. 

r;h  could  have  overtaken 
Kavanfi'rh  did  not  meet  me. 
^  80  said  before.  I  went 
it  borne  afier  passing  liim  and 
iherlon  at  the  cbcmiat's  shop, 
mistaken." 

hat  took  you  to  Pete-rborough 
SOth  of  la^t  month?' 

rLt  to  visit  a  friend  at  Spald- 
was  it,  then,  that  jou  return- 
London  by  the  twelve  o'clock 
he  following  day — I  mean  ar- 
a  London  at  that  hour  ?  ' 
ness  hcsitaied  for  some  time, 
last  looked  up  defiautly. 
hat  right  have  you  to  ask  me 
question  ?" 

m  Watson  :  "  You  are  bound 
rer,  Mr^.  Ilaag." 
ies3  confusedly  ^  *^  I  did  not 
f  friend  at  home." 
leant  Donaldson ;  "  Do  yon 
to  say  you  took  that  jonmey 
te  ohaiice  of  ^udiDg  your  friend 


be  Chief-Jnstice  ;  **  My  lord,  I 
ormed  by  Inspector  Keene,  of 
ective  service,  that  >Irs.  Ilaag 
risited  Spalding  at  all ;  that  she 
ticket  for  Stixwould,  at  which 
ihe  got  out,  and  from  wbicb 


station    she    returned    the   following 
day/' 

Baron  Watson :  "  I  don't  sec  what! 
you  are  trying  to  prove,  brother  Do-  ' 
naldson/' 

**  I  am  trying  to  prove,  my  lord,  that 
Mrs,  Hiiag  is  not  a  witness  upon  whose 
veracity  we  can  rely." 

The  Chief-Justice :  **  You  must  be 
well  aware,  Mrs.  Haap^,  tliat  the  mys- 
tery  of  this  second  will,  and  discovery 
of  your  late  master  s  Bon,  bear  direct 
influence  upon  the  charge  of  wiiichthc 
prisoner  is  accused.  I  think  it  Iiighly  J 
necessary  that  you  should  be  able  to] 
give  a  clear  account  of  that  journey  of 
yours  on  the  30th  of  last  montli.  For 
your  own  sake,  do  you  understand  ?" 

Witness  violently:  **  Of  what  do 
you  suspect  mc  ?  I  have  related  the 
truth/* 

Sergeant  Donaldson  :  "  Excuse  roe, 
my  lord,  I  slmll  cxill  two  witnesAea  pre- 
sently who  will  throw  some  light  upon 
this  person's  movements.  I  have  no 
further  questions  to  put  to  her 
now/* 

Barker  the  footman  and  the  other 
servants  were  next  examined,  and  dc- 
j)o.^ed  aa  beibre,  with  no  additions  nor  ^ 
variations. 

Mr.  Forster  in  eross-examinalJon 
drew  from  the  cook  a  yet  more  conii- 
dent  declaration  that  she  had  heard 
footsteps  on  the  front-staim  leading 
fi*om  the  third  to  the  Feeond  floor  on 
the  night  of  the  murder.  AIbo  that 
the  housekeeper  had  *'  gone  on  awful 
at  her  for  saying  so ;  but  she  had 
Etuck  to  her  word  and  told  Mrs.  'Aag 
as  alie  wasn't  a-going  to  be  badgered 
nor  bullied  out  Qf  her  convictions  for  ' 
any  'ousekeeper ;  and  that  atVrwarda 
Mrs,  *Aag  had  come  to  her  quite  Bofl 
and  civil,  yoar  lon^ ships,  and  said, 
'  Here's  a  auverin,  cook,  not  to  men- 
tion what  youheerd;  for  if  you  says  a 
woi-d  about  them  steps,  why,'  says  she, 
*  youll  just  go  and  put  it  into  them 
lawyers'  'eadg  as  Bome  of  us  did  it,* 
says  she^  But  a  oath's  a  oath,  my 
lordships  ;  and  a  being  close  and  eon- 
fined  is  what  I  could  never  abide  or 
abear  i  and  that*8  every  bit  the  trutli, 
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and  lici'c's  bcr  Btrvcrin  l>ack  again, 
which  I  never  touched  nor  Uroko 
nto;* 

Baron  Watson  :  *'  On  your  oath, 
then,  you  dechirc  you  hranl  a  f<3otj?tf*p 
on  the  fronl-eiairs  during  the  night 
of  the  23d  but  you  don't  know  at  what 
hourT 

**  As  certain  sure,  my  lord,  ns  that 
you  arc  a  sittin'  on  your  cheer." 

After  eliciting  a  few  moi*e  confirma- 
tory delail^,  the  witness  was  disiniascJ 
and  Mr.  Wilmot  call'.'th  Nothing  fur- 
ther was  got  out  of  him  than  xvhat  he 
hud  stated  before  the  coraner.  Either 
he  wa5  mf>st  thorouglily  on  his  guaixl, 
or  he  really  was,  as  lio  profesr^ed  to  be, 
ignorant  of  his  couf  in  Thorn rk^y's  ex- 
istence up  to  the  ilay  of  llie  funeral ; 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  his  uncle's 
will,  until  it  was  opened  at  Smith  and 
Walker's;  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  man  Sullivna  or  De  Vos  j  innocent 
of  having  written  the  note  seized  upon 
the  boy  in  Blue- Anchor  Lane  by  de- 
tective Jones,  all  knowledge  of  or 
complicity  with  wliich  he  absolutely 
and  fioleninly  denied. 

Questioned  as  to  his  motive  for  say- 
ing that  Miss  Leslie  had  been  refused 
the  ctiiiscnt  of  her  guanllan,  Hr  Kn- 
vanadi,  to  her  marrlajrc,  replied  he 
had  been  distinctly  told  so  by  Mr.^* 
Leslie,  who  had  mentioned  al^o  thnt 
Mr,  Kavanagh  was  attn<*lied  to  Mt^s 
X»eslic  himself,  and  Imd  tried  to  make 
her  break  off  the  engagemiMif, 

In  *»  pec  I  or  Jackson  and  Thomns  Da- 
vi5,  the  chemist,  next  gave  e violence. 
iTho  hitter  was  eross-que.^tioned  by 
Sergeant  Donaldson.  Could  not  swear 
he  diJ  not  leave  the  shop  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  23d  between  the  time  when 
he  liad  sold  the  camphor  and  nine 
o'clock,  his  BUpper-hour;  had  tried 
hard  to  recollect  since  attending  at  the 
inque«it^  and  had  fipokcn  to  his  wife 
ftud  his  assistant.  The  former  thought 
he  had  j  that  she  hail  heard  lum  go 
into  the  back*parlor  whilst  she  wa4 
dow  n  in  the  kitclien  j  the  latter  ha<i 
said  he  had  not  left  the  shop  until  nine 
oViock,  Couhl  5woar  he  had  sold  no 
etiychuiuo  him;delf  tliatday.     The  en- 


try wajs,  however*  in  hb;  own  hand* 
writing.  He  luwl  talked  over  the  niat- 
ter  repeatedly  with  Jamea  Balk  hw 
assistant,  but  had  gathered  no  lipht  on 
the  subject.  The  latter  ha«l  l^.-ea  in 
a  very  odd  state  of  mind  ^ince  thcsi 
The  murder  seenjed  to  have  tj 
great  effect  upon  hinu  Uc  hai 
cotne  very  nervons,  forgefful,  an' 
eent :  and  he  (Davis)  had  been  ol>l 
to  adtnonish  him  several  time«  of 
that  if  ho  went  on  so  badly  ho  mnil 
Bcek  another  situation. 

James  Ball  replaced  hid  maiiter  id 
the  witness-box.  Ho  looked  very  lia^ 
gard  and  excited,  and  audwerc^  the 
questions  put  to  him,  in  an  incoh«?rrDf, 
unsatisfactory  manner,  very  different 
from  hi^  cou'luct  at  the  inqtje»t  Ad* 
monisfied  by  the  chier-ju?iice  that  be 
vtm  ujion  hi^  oath  and  giving  evidi 
iu  a  mnttorof  lifeand  dea'h,  huA 
out  pn  that  he  \\  hai 

been  »I  \'  that  w:  ,  iMi- 

ing. — Ortiered  to  exphiin  what  k 
mennf,  beCArae  confu-ed^  antl  ^^il !  K 
had  felt  ill  over  since  the  iuqu 

Cross-qnesHoned  by  Mr,  I'a.i  ... - 
*'  Docs  your  master  keep  an  emuid* 

bo7  r 

'*'  Yes." 

'*  Was  be  iu  the  shop   on  tac  o 
ing  of  the  23d  T 

*♦  I  don't  remember," 

•*  Ofi  J  you  dnuL  n> member  I  Fbyoo 
remember  r  ;\f* 

tcrnoonofi  ifep 

of- England  £10  uai**  r ' 

**  I  (lid  not  receive  nny  letter," 

•*  But  you  received  wbatH  mlMjui 
*  enclo^uixj'  of  a  £10  noie,  did  tou 
not?' 

No  answer. 

••  Did  you  hear  my*  quis^joa«  t(r  ? 
Did  you  or  did  you  not  recmre  ti  ?^« 
your  oath,  remember  1'* 

No  answer. 

The  ChieWusticc;  "  You  must  mi* 
swer  that  geutlemaiu  JamcJ  BalL* 

Still  no  answer. 

The  Cliief-Justlce :  '*OiioQWK»I 
ref»c4it  my  learned  bmtKei''ft  qtiote 
Did  you  or  did  you  not  itjeotre  <b» 
£IQ  note  on  tho  2iih  of  Ociober  Itft? 


Unconvicted;  or^  Oid  TkomtiU^s  Heirs. 
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If  you  do  not  answer,  I  shall  commit 
you  for  contempt  of  court." 

Witness,  defiantly  :  **  Well,  if  I  did, 
what's  that  to  any  one  here  ?  I  sup- 
pose I  can  receive  money  from  my 
own  mother."  ' 

Mr.  Forster :  "  You  know  very  well 
that  it  did  not  come  from  your  mother, 
but  that  it  was  hush-money  sent  you  by 
the  person  to  whom  you  sold  the  grain 
of  strychnmeon  the  evening  of  the  23d." 
The  Chief-Justice:  "Is  this  so? 
Speak  the  truth,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you." 

Witness  (in  a  very  low  voice)  :  "  It 
is.' 

Mr.  Forster : "  Who  was  the  person  ?" 
"  I  don't    know — indeed   I  don't ; 
but  it  wasn't  ^e,"  (pointing  to  the  pri- 
soner.) 

*'  Was  it  a  man  or  a  woman  ?" 
**  A  woman." 

*^  Was  it  the  housekeeper?" 
"  I  don't  know." 

The  Chief-Justice : "  Let  Mrs.  Haag 
be  summoned  into  court." 

The  housekeeper  was  brought  in  and 
confronted  with  the  witness.  She  was 
unveiled,  and  she  looked  Ball  steadily 
in  the  face,  the  dangerous  dark  light  in 
her  eyes. 

The  Chief-Justice:  "Is  that  the 
person?" 

"  No ;  I  can't  identify  her."  (The 
witness  spoke  with  more  firmness  and 
assurance  than  he  had  done.) 

Mr.  Forster,  to  Mrs.  Haag  :   "  Is 
this  your  handwriting  ? '     (A  letter  is 
passed  to  her.) 
«  No  ;  it  is  not." 
'*  On  your  oath?" 
«  On  my  oath." 

"You  can  leave  the  court,  Mrs. 
Haag." 


"  Now,   witness,  relate  what   took 
place  about  that  strychnine." 

"  A  lady  came  into  the  shop  that 
evening,  just  before  that  gentleman 
came  in  for  the  camphor,  and  asked 
for  a  grain  of  strychnine.  I  refused 
to  sell  it.  She  said,  '  It's  for  my  hus- 
band ;  he's  a  doctor,  and  wants  to  try 
the  eflTect  on  a  dog.'  I  said,  *  Who  is 
he  ?'  She  said,  *  He's  Mr.  Grainger, 
round  the  corner,  at  the  top  of  Verc 
Street.'  I  knew  Mr.  Grainger  lived 
there — a  doctor.  I  thought  it  wds  all 
right,  and  gave  her  one  grain  of  strych- 
nine. I  said,  '  I  shall  run  round  pre- 
sently and  see  if  it's  all  right'  She 
said,  *  Very  well ;  come  now  if  you 
like.'  I  made  sure  now  more  than 
ever  that  it  was  all  right.  She  paid 
me  and  led  the  shop.  I  told  my  mas- 
ter of  selling  it,  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  medicines.  In  the  morning  I 
heard  that  Mr.  Thomeley  had  been 
poisoned  by  strychnine,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  received  by  post  a  ten- 
pound  note  and  that  letter.'^ — (Letter 
read  by  Mr.  Forster :  "  Say  nothing, 
and  identify  no  one.  You  shall  receive 
this  amount  every  month.")  —  "I 
guessed  then  it  was  from  the  person 
who  had  bought  the  strychnine,  and 
that  they  had  murdered  old  Thomeley. 
I  am  very  poor,  and  my  family  needed 
the  money.     That  is  alL" 

Mr.  Forster  :  "  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  ask." 

The  Chief-Justice  :  "  Remove  the 
witness,  and  let  him  be  detained  in 
custody  for  the  present." 

The  Solicitor-General :  "  This,  my 
lord,  closes  the  evidence  for  the  pro-' 
secution." 

Sergeant  Donaldson  then  rose  to 
address  the  jury  for  the  defence. 


TO  BS  COKTZXrE^. 


THE  TRIXITY   OP   PERSONS    INCLUDED   m 
THE  ONE   DnriKE  ESSENCE, 

The  full  explication  of  the  First 
Lnicle  of  tlie  Creed  requires  us  to 
iiiticipute  two  others,  wbicli  arc  its 
Dmpk'iuent  and  supply  the  two  terms 
fting  diBtinetlj  the  relations  of 
cond  and  Third  Persons  to  the 
first  Person  or  the  Fatlier,in  iheTrini- 
"  Credo  in  Unuin  Deuni  Patrera," 
jives  us  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Jnitj,  and  the  first  term  of  the  Trini- 
viz.,  the  i>crson  of  tiie  Father. 
^Et  in  Uniim  Dominum  Jetiium  Christ- 
:  Filium  Dei  Unifrenitum,  et  ex  Pa- 
nil  turn  ante  omnia  sa^cula  ;  l>eum 
Deo,  Lumen  de  Luiuine ;  Deuni 
rerum  de  Deo  Vcro ;  Geuitnm  non 
faetum,  coDsubstautialem  Patri,  per 
^ueiQ  omnia  facta  sunt:'*  gives  us  the 
second  Icnn  or  the  pei'son  of  the  Son. 
"  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum 
et  Vivifieantcm,  qui  ex  Pati-e  Filio- 
que  pi^ocedit,  quicum  Pat  re  et  Filio 
simul  adoratur  et  confrbrificatur  :*' 
jves  us  the  third  term  or  the  i>erson 
tiie  lloly  Spirit.  Both  the^e  ai-e 
cessary  to  the  explanation  of  the 
I  **  Patrcm/'  The  projKT  order  is, 
erefore,  to  begin  with  the  eternal, 
sarj  relations  of  the  Three  Per- 
ons  to  each  other  in  the  unity  of  the 
)ivine  Eiiisence,  and  then  to  proceed 
ith  Uve  operauona  of  each  of  the 
Per8ons  in  the  creation  and 
[istininiation  of  tlie  Universe, 
Our  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  direct- 
ly theological  exphtnation  of  ali  that  is 
contained  in  this  mystery,  but  only  of 
so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  its  credibil- 
ity^and  its  position  in  regard  to  llie 
atthere    of  iuU^Uigible   truth.     With 


this    mystery    begins   that 
properly  the  obje^^tive  matter  of 
lation,  or  the  series  of  trutlis  beloosJOBg  * 
to  a  super-intcUigiblo  order*  dial 
above  the  reach  of  our  natural  intelh- 
genc^*,  proposed  to  our  belief  oo  the 
veracity  of  Go<L     It  u  usually  con- 
eideixKl  the  most  abstruse^  mystcriooi, 
and     mcomprehensible     of     all     the 
Christian  dogmas,  even  by  believers  j 
though  we  may  perhaps  6nd  that  the 
dogma  of  tbe    locaniatioa  u  really 
farther   removed   than    it    frotn    the 
grasp  of  our  understanding*     Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  fact  that  it  relates  to 
the  very  first  principle  and  the  prim- 
ary truth  of  all  religion,  and  api>eaft  to 
confuse  our  apprehension  of  it^  oaaicv 
ly*  the  Unity  of  Go»l — causes  u%  to  re- 
flect more  distinctly  upon  it«  incoia* 
prehensibility*      Many   persons^ 
nominal  Christians  and  avowed  i 
lie  vers,  declare  ojx^nly,  that  in 
view  it  is  an  absurdity  so  m«iiifii 
contrary  to  reason  that  it  is  ab 
ly  unthinkable,  and,  of  eouree,  \ 
incredible*     How  then  \&  lb©  ] 
betwe^^n   this    mystery   and   the 
evident    or    demonstrable    truthf 
reason  adjusted  in    the   act   of  faith 
elicited  by  the  believer?     Wbat  an* 
ewer  can  be  made  to  the  rational  ob- 
jections  of    the   unbeliever?     li  ikt 
doctrine  be  really  unthmkable,  il  k 
just  as  really  incredible^  and  tbeit 
can  be  no  act  of  faith  tenninatrd  u^ 
on  it  as  a  revealed  objeci.     Of  ooooiai 
tbcDf  no  inquiry  could  be  made  as  •» 
its   rebtion  with  our  kuowleclgiv  bt 
that   which  id  absufd  and  vacaftkk 
of  being  intellectuaUy  eooooiTed  ao^ 
apprehended  caunol  liare  aajr  i 
to  knowledgte.     Ii   ts   ~ 
the  human  mind  to  bdieve  at  ooa  i 
the  8amA  lime  ibai  i 


ProhUtm  of  the  A^e, 
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\j  contrary  to  reason,  and  also 
ted  by  God*  No  aiin>uot  of  ex- 
\  evidence  will  ever  convince  it. 
m  reason  cannot  say  beforehand 
the  trotlia  of  revelutimi  are  or 

to  be  ;  but  it  can  say  in  certain 
it&  what  they  cannot  be.  They 
t    be    contradictory    to    known 

and  first  prindplca  of  reason 
knowledj^e*  Therefore,  when 
are  presented  in  suck  a  way  to 
uid«  or  are  by  it  apprehended  in 
I  way,  as  to  involve  a  contradic- 
ts these  first  ti-uths  and  princi- 
Ihey  cannot  be  received  until 
are  differently  presented  or  ap» 
aded,  so  tlmt  this  apparent  con- 
tion  ia  removed.  This  is  so 
,iitly  and  clearly  asserted  by  the 

(itliolie  writers*  men  alx>ve  all 
ion  for  fioundncsa  in  the  faith, 
'e  will  not  waste  time  in  proving 
e  sound  Catliolic  doctrine,*  Of 
I  all  rationahsts,  and  niOsSt  Pro- 
ts,  hold  it  as  an  axiom  already. 
5re  are  aome  Protci^tants  who 
he  contrary,  they  are  beyond  the 
of  argument 

1^  Catholic  believer  in  the  Trini- 
pfrehcnds  the  dogma  in  such  a 
hat  it  presents  no  contradiction 
intellect  between  itself  and  the 
rinciples  of  reason  or  the  prim- 
ictrinc  of  the  unity  of  t!ie  divine 
ft»  God,  who  is  the  Creator 
tie  Light  of  reason,  as  well  as 
ithor  of  revelation,  is  bound  by 
rn  attributes  of  truth  and  justice, 
be  proposeg  a  doctrine  as  obliga- 
Q  faith,  to  propose  it  in  such  a 
ihat  the  mind  is  able  to  appre- 
aad  accept  it  in  a  reaBonable 
sr*  This  is  done  by  the  inatruc- 
ven  by  the  Catholic  Chiirch,  with 
the  supernatural  illumination  of 
oly  Spirit  concurs.  The  Catho- 
lever  is  therefore  free  from  those 
misapprehensions  and  miscon- 
is  which  create  the  difficulty  in 
ttbelieving  mind.  He  appre- 
in  some  degree,  although  it  may 
iliciliy  and  confusedly,  the  real 

KDnoos  othen,  Arctihtihop  MaaDkig  oq  rhe 
ij&mktm  at  iba  Uoljr  Qho^ 


sense  and  meaning  of  the  mystery,  na 
it  is  apprehensible  by  analogy  with 
truths  of  the  natural  onler.  What  it 
is  he  apprehends,  and  what  arc  the 
analogies  by  which  it  can  be  made  in- 
tcHigible^  will  be  explained  more  fnlly 
hereafter.  It  is  enough  here  to  note 
the  fact.  This  apprehension  makes 
the  mystery  to  him  thinkable, or  capa- 
ble of  being  thought,  Tljat  is,  it 
causes  the  proposition  of  the  mystery 
in  certain  definite  termi*  to  convey  a 
meaning  to  hia  mind,  and  not  to  he  a 
mere  collocation  of  wonla  without  any 
sense  to  him.  It  makes  him  appre- 
hend what  he  is  required  to  assent  to, 
and  puts  before  him  an  object  of 
thought  upon  which  an  intellectual  act 
can  be  elicited.  It  presents  no  con- 
tnidiction  to  reason,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  giving  the 
full  assent  of  faith  on  the  authority  of 
God. 

It  is  otherwise  with  one  who  has 
been  brought  op  in  Jtidaism,  Unitarian- 
ism,  or  mere  Rationalism;  or  whose 
merely   tiwJitional  and  imperfect  ap- 
prehension  of  Christian  dogmas  has 
been  bo  mixed  up  with  heretical  per- 
versions that  hia  mature  reason  haj 
rejected  it  as  absurd.     There  ia  an 
imfiediment  in  the  way  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  aa  pro* 
jiosed  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  be^ 
lieving  it  possible  that  Gcjd  can  havel 
revealed  it.     He  may  conceive  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  athrming 
that  an  object  can  be  one  and  three  in 
the  same  identical  sense,,  which    de- 
stro}  8  all  mathematical  truth.     Or  he 
may  conceive  of  it^  as  dividing  the  di- 
vine substance  into  three  parts,  tbrm- 
hig  a  unity  of  composition  and  not  a 
unity  of  eimplieity.     Or  he  may  con-^ 
ceive  of  it  as  nmltiplying  the  divine  J 
essence^  or  making  three  co<K)rdinat0J 
deities,   who   concur   and    eo-operatal 
with  each  other  by  mutual  agreement,  I 
These  conceptions  ai'o  equ.ally  absurd  | 
with   the  first,   although   it   requires  ( 
more  thought  to  discern  their  absurd- 
ity.    It  is  necessary  then  to  remove] 
the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine,  J 
before  any  evidence  of  its  being  a  re- ' 
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Tcaled  trtilU  lA  admissible.  The  tiret 
misconception  is  so  extremely  crude, 
tlmt  it  IS  easily  removed  by  the  simple 
cxplunntlon  that  unity  nnd  trinity 
are  predicated  of  God  in  distinct  and 
not  identical  senses.  The  second, 
wliieh  is  hanily  less  crude  is  dis|x>sed 
of  by  jKiinting  out  the  explicit  t.tato- 
menla  in  which  the  f^implicity  and  in- 
diviiiibility  of  the  divine  substance  tn 
all  of  tljc  Three  Persons  is  in  varia- 
bly affinned.  The  ihinl  is  the  only 
real  difficuhyi  the  only  one  which  can 
remain  long  in  an  educated  and  in- 
structed mind.  The  objection  urged 
on  theological  or  pbiloso]>hical  grounds 
by  really  learned  men  against  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  is,  that  it  im- 
plies Tritheisra,  The  simplest  and 
most  ordinary  method  of  ri*raoving 
this  objection,  is  by  presenting  the  ex- 
phcit  and  positive  afiirmalion  of  the 
church  that  there  is  but  one  eternal 
principlij  of  self-existent,  necessary 
being,  one  first  cause,  one  infinite 
substance  pf>ssessing  all  perfections. 
Tliis  is  sutfieient  to  show  that  the 
church  denies  and  condemns  Tri the- 
ism, and  alErms  the  strict  unity  of 
God.  But,  the  Unitarian  replies,  you 
hold  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  this 
affirmation,  viz.,  that  there  are  three 
Divine  Persons,  really  distinct  and 
eqtnil*  Tbis  is  met  by  putting  for- 
wnrfl  the  terras  iji  which  the  church 
atBrms  that  it  is  the  one^  cternni,  and 
inlinile  essence  of  God  which  is  in 
each  of  the  Three  Persons.  The 
Unitarian  is  then  obliged  to  demon- 
strate tliat  this  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead  is  uutliinkable,  and 
that  unity  of  nature  cannot  be 
thought  in  connection  with  tripliciljr 
of  person.  Tliis  he  cannot  do.  The 
relation  of  f>ersonality  to  nature  is  too 
abstruse,  es[)ecially  when  we  aixs 
reasoning  about  the  infinite,  which 
tnmscends  all  the  analogies  of  our 
Unite  self-consciousness,  lo  admit  of  a 
demonstration  proving  absolntely  that 
unity  of  nature  supposes  unity  of  per- 
ton,  and  vice  versa^  as  its  necessary 
correlative.  The  church  affirms  the 
unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead  in 


the  clearest  manner,  b weeping  away 
all  ground  for  gross  mtsconocptions  of 
a   divided   or  multtpltod   deity;    bai 
affirms   also    trinity  in   the  mode  of 
subsistence^  or  the  distinction  o^  Three 
Persons,  in   each  one  of  whom   tJid 
same  divine  substance  subsistj  cooIp 
plctely.      This   affirmation   is   abac* 
the  comprehension  of  re^ison,  but  not 
contmry  to  reason.     Even  Unitariani, 
in  some  InstaDces,  find  no  difficulty  b 
accepting  the  statement  of  the  doe^ 
trine    of    the    trinity   made   by   our 
great  theologians,  w^hen  it  is  disltocl- 
ly   presented   to   them ;    and   tn   the 
beautiful  Liturgical    Book    u»ed   in 
some  Unitarian  congregations,  the  or- 
thodox doxology,  **  Glory  be  la  tJio 
Father,  and  to  the  San,  and  lo  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,**  has  been  restored. 

'rbe  abi*urd  misconception  of  what 
the  church  mcana  by  the  woM  Trimtr 
being  once  removed,  the  evi  \{ 

her  doctrine  is  revealed,  oi  -1 

affirms  lo  us  thccr  *'»«i4iy  dis- 

tinction of  three  fm  >  in  Lb  in- 

finite being,  becomes  inteUigible  and 
credible.     Rrn-un   <Mnnol  affirm   i\\*} 
intrinsic  inco)  of  the  pi 

tion,  God  revi .,...  ....  .If  as  sub^.,,,,.. 

in  three  perst)n»,  with  the  prapo«»ttioQ« 

there  is  one  God;  j^'*^  *'*■ ■  *-  ^-aniw* 

reject  con clus  i  ve  <  *  do« 

so  reveal  himself  tnnnj^'ii  ine  ^uthoUe 
Church.  For  aught  reason  can  say, 
he  may  have  '  :         |f,    |f 

satisfactory  c^  \  ihat 

ho  has  done  so,  iciiso. 
con s  is  t ency  wi th  t  f s  p ri  n 
ine  and  judge  of  the  v\ 
sent  to  the  conclusion  \li 
a  revealed  truth*    Thisi-i 
practical  purposes, and  n.  ii; 
majority   of  pc^reons   aro   e:i      !        ^ 
But  is  this  the  ii/ZiWi/um  ol   n^AA.)  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  go  furUter  in  sha»* 
ing   the  conformity  of  the    ---     '-^ 
truth  with  rational  truths  ?  S 
inent  theologians  have  cn«i 
take  this  further  step,  and  Uf 
metaphysical  -a 
of  thcTrinitT, 

temphitives  of  the  cUurclx,  whvar 
ly  the  most  profound  and  tublloie  ^   < 
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>gians  and  philoEiopbcrd,  have  oIbo 
^  diYine  ilkioiination  appeared 
in  an  iDsijiht  into  the  deprha  of 
lysteiy.  For  instance,  St.  Igna- 
.nd  St  Fmncis  de  Sales  both  nf* 
bat  the  Iriitb  and  tbe  mutual  bar* 
of  all  the  divine  mysteries  were 
evident  to  their  intelligence  in 
nplation.  In  modern  times»  Bos- 
Lacordaii'C,  and  Dr.  Brownson 
reasoned  profoundly  on  tlie  ra- 
e  vide  nee  of  the  Trinity,  and  a 
n  prie^st,  the  Abbatc  JMu^trofini, 
abhshed  a  work  entitled  '*  Meta- 
ja  Subliraior,"  in  which  be  pro- 
afl  his  thesis,  Given  divine  nwela- 
o  prove  the  IruLli  of  all  its  dogmas 
^on.  The  learned  and  excellent 
an  priest  Giintlier  attempted  the 
thing,  but  went  too  far,  and  fell 
Brtain  errors  which  wei-c  ccnsur- 
the  Roman  tribunals,  and  which 
Qself  reti-acted.  It  is  necessary 
id  cautiously  and  reverentljjike 
I,  for  we  arc  on  holy  {ground,  and 
be  burning  bush.  We  will  en- 
r  to  do  so,  and,  taking  for  our 
the  decisions  of  tlie  Cburdi  and 
dgmeut  of  her  greatest  and  w  iscst 
to  do  our  best  to  state  briefly 
bas  been  attempted  in  the  way  of 
ig  an  eminent  act  of  rea;son  on 
reat  mystery,  without  trenching 
\  domain  of  faith. 
^U  then,  it  is  certain  that  reason 
t  discover  the  Trinity  of  itself. 
i8t  be  first  proi>osed  to  it  by 
ttion,  l.»eforc  it  can  appifdiend  its 
or    gain    anything   to    rcadoii 

Secondly,  when  proposed,  its 
lie' necessity  or  reason  cannot  be 
ly  or  immediateiy  apprehended, 
can  tMS  apprchearled  at  alh  it 
l.»e  mediately,  or  through  analo- 
xisting  in  tiic  created  universe, 
here  such  analogies,  that  is,  are 
liny  refleetiona  or  repre^euta- 
of  this  divine  truth  in  the 
sal  or  intellectual  w^orld  from 
reason  can  construct  a  theorem 
el  in  its  own  order    with    tliis 

theorem  ?  Creation  is  a  copy 
e  divine  idea.  It  represents 
HI  a  mirror.     I>ocs  it  represent 


him,  that  ia,  bo  far  aa  tlie  human 
ititelleet  is  capable  of  reading  it,  not 
merely  as  be  u  one  in  essence,  but 
al-^o  as  he  la  three  in  persons? 
Assuming  the  Trinity  as  an  hvpothe- 
sii^,  which  is  all  we  can  do  in  arguing 
with  an  unbeliever,  can  we  point  out 
analogies  or  representations  in  crea- 
tion ot  which  the  Trinity  ixS  the  ultimate 
reason  and  the  infinite  orijirnal?  If 
we  can,  do  these  analogies  simply 
accord  and  harmonize  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Gt>d  must  subsist  in  three  , 
persons,  or  do  they  indicate  that  th 
is  the  most  adequate  or  the  only  con-^ 
ceivabk  hypothesis,  or  that  it  is  the 
necessary,  self-evident  truth,  without 
which  the  existence  of  these  analogies 
would  be  unthinkable  and  imixjssiblc  ? 
Do  these  analogies,  as  we  are  abio  to 
discover  them,  represent  an  adequate 
image  of  the  complete  Catholic  dogma 
of  the  Trinity,  or  only  an  inadequate 
image  of  a  portion  of  it  'i 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
some  analogical  representation  of  the 
Trinity  must  be  made  in  order  to 
tlio  mind  any  apprehension  whal'      : 
oF  a  real  object  of  thought  on  vvhich  ili 
can  elicit;  an  act  of  faith*     The  terms 
in  which  the  doctrine  is  stated,  as  for 
instance,    Father»  Son,    Holy  Spirit, 
eternal      genemtion,    procession     or 
Bpiration,  ]>ersonj  etc,   arc  analogical 
terms,  rep  i^s  en  ting  ideas   which  arc 
otherwise  unspeakable,  by  images  or 
symbols.       It   is   impossible   for  tbe 
raiud  lo  perceive  that  a  proposed  idea 
is  simply  not  absurd,  without  appro*  { 
bending   confusedly   what  the  idea  isy  j 
and  possessing  some  fK)sitive  appre»| 
hension  of  its  conformity  to  the  logical* 
that  is,  the  real  oixler.     Every  distmet  i 
act  of  belief  in  the  Tinnity,  there  fore,  - 
bouever   inidimental  aiid  impcrlectly  i 
evolved  into  retlective  cognition,  con* 
tains  in   it  an  apprehension    of    thai 
analogy  between  it  and  creation-     lt\ 
we  proceed,  therefor e,  to  explicate  this  i 
confused,    inchoate     conception,    we  \ 
necessarily  proceed  by  way  of  expli-  ^ 
eating  the  analogy  spoken  of,  because  ' 
we    must  proceed  by  explaining  the 
tenns  in  which  the  doctrme  is  stated. 
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which  are  analogical ;  and  by  pointing 
out  what  the  aualoj^y  is  which  the 
terms  dcj»ignate.  What  is  meant  by 
callin?  G<hI  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit?  •Why  is  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  calletl  filiation? 
Why  is  the  rehition  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  both  calk'd  procession?  The 
Nicono-ConstantinoiJolitan  and  Atha- 
iiasian  Cn'ods,  all  the  other  defini- 
tions of  tlie  church  rcs[)ecting  the 
Trinity,  and  all  Catholic  theology 
deiluct'd  from  tiiesc  definitions  and 
from  Scripture  and  tradition  by 
rational  nietiiodd,  are  an  explication 
of  tiie  &i<niificance  of  these  analogical 
terms.  The  only  question  which  can 
be  niised  then,  ii*,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  ca[)acity  of  human  reason 
to  discern  the  analogy  between 
inward  necessary  n»lations  of  the 
(jrfHliii'ad,  and  the  outwanl  manifesta- 
tion of  these  relations  in  the  cn^ation. 
Th«'  hvpotlu^iis  of  the  Trinity  assumes 
that  tiiis  analogy  exists,  an«l  is  to  some 
extcMit  apprehensible.  We  will  now 
proi'tMHl  to  indicate  the  process  by 
which  C'atholic  theologians  show 
this  analogy,  l>oginning  with  those 
tenns  of  analogy  which  lie  in  the  ma- 
terial onlcr,  and  ascending  to  tlio^^e 
which  lie  in  the  order  of  spirit  and  in* 
teliiirence. 

First,  then,  it  is  argued,  that  the  law 
of  generation  in  the  j)hysical  world,  by 
whicJi  like  j>ro<hices  like,  represents 
some  divine  and  eternal  princi[)le. 
Ascending  from  tlie  lower  manifesta- 
tion of  this  law  to  man,  we  find  this 
physicjil  relation  of  generaticm  the 
basis  of  a  higher  filiation  in  which  the 
Boul  fwirtici pates.  Man  generates  the 
image?  of  himselt*,  in  his  son,  who  is 
not  merely  his  iKxlily  offspring,  but 
Birailar  nnd  ecpial  to  himself  in  his 
rational  natnn*.  As  St.  Paul  says, 
the  principal  of  this  pat<'rnity  must  be 
in  God,  and  must  therefore  l>e  in  him 
essential  an<l  eternal.  But  this  prin- 
ciple of  eternal,  essential  paternity, 
within  the  necessary  being  of  God,  is 
the  very  principle  of  distinct  personal 
relations. 

Again,  the  multiplicity  of  creation 


indicates  that  there  la  some  principle 
in  the  Divine  Nature,  correspon^ng 
in  an  eminent  sense  and  mode  to  this 
multiplicity.  The  relations  of  number 
are  eternal  truths,  and  hare  some 
infinite  transcendental  type  in  God. 
If  there  were  no  principle  in  the 
Divine  Nature  except  pure,  abstract 
unity,  there  would  be  no  original 
idea,  from  which  God  could  proceed 
to  create  a  universe  ;  which  is  neces- 
sarily multiplex  and  constituted  in  an 
infinitude  of  distinct  relations,  yet  all 
radically  one,  as  proceeding  from  one 
principle  and  tending  to  one  end. 
Here  is  an  analogy  indicating  that 
unity  and  multiplicity  imply  and  pre- 
suppose one  the  other. 

These  two  arguments  combine 
when  we  consider  the  law  of  genera- 
tion and  the  principle  of  multiplidtr 
as  constituting  human  society  and 
building  up  the  human  race:  Societr, 
love,  mutual  communion,  recifirocai 
relations,  kind  offices,  diversity  in 
equality,  constitute  the  liappincss  and 
well-being  of  man  ;  they  are  an  imi^ 
and  a  iiarticipation  of  the  divine  beati- 
tude. All  the  good  of  the  creature, 
all  the  perfections  of  derived,  contin- 
gent existences,  have  an  eminent  tran- 
scendental type  in  God.  Love,  friend- 
ship, society,  represent  something  in 
the  divine  nature.  If  there  were  no 
IKTsonal  relations  in  God.  but  a  more 
solitude  of  being  existing  in  a  unity 
and  singularity  exclusive  of  all  plural- 
ity and  society,  it  would  seem  thac 
supposing  creation  possible,  the  ra- 
tional creature  would  copy  his  arche- 
ty[>e,  be  single  of  his  kind,  nnd  find 
his  happiness  in  absolute  solitude. 
It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the 
human  race.  The  human  individnal 
is  not  single  and  solitary.  Humaa 
nature  is  one  in  respect  of  origin  and 
kind,  derived  from  one  principle 
which  is  communicated  by  genenlkw 
and  exists  in  plurality  of  persons.  So- 
ciety is  necessary  to  the  perpetuattoo, 
perfection,  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  This  society  \»  oomti- 
tuted  primarilv  in  a  three-fold  lektioB 
between  the  iather,  the  mother,  and 
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Id,  which  makes   the  family  ; 

fkmUj  repeated  and  muhiphed 
:hc  irihe,  the  nation »  and  the 
Taking  now  the  hy[iothe8i&  of 
sreons  in  one  nature  ns  foiis ti- 
the Godhead,  it  is  plain  that 
B  a  clearer  idea  of  that  in  Crod 
9  represented  and  imitated  in 
society,  and  win  eh  b  the  arche- 

Ihe  life,  the  happiness,  the 
listing  in  the  coraraunion  of 
persons  in  oae  common  nature, 
!  can  have  in  the  hypothesis  of 
hite  singularity  of  i>erj*on  in 
y.  That  good  which  man  ea- 
felJowship  with  his  equal  and 
e,  is  a  |>articipation  in  the 
I  goixl  that  is  in  God,  In  that 
g  good,  this  participated  good 
izist  in  an  eminent  manner, 
ist  have  in  himself  infinite,  all- 
f  society,  fellowsliip,  love,  lie 
lave  it  in  his  necessary  and 

being,  for  he  cannot  Ix;  dcpen- 

that  which  is  contingent  and 
Supposing  therefore  that  it 
istent  with  the  unity  of  his 
to  exist  in  three  distinct  and 
ersons,  not  only  is  ttie  analogy 
eation  to  himself  more  manifest, 
Bona'ption  we  can  form  of  the 
3D  of  his  1x4ng  is  more  com- 
d  intelligible. 

B  is  another  analog}'  in  the 
nal  openition  of  the  human 
The  intellective  faculty  gene- 
dat  may  be  called  the  interior 
p  image  of  the  mind,  the  arche- 

tliat  which  is  outwanlly  ex- 
Jki  a  philosophical  thcor}%  a 
^llctiire,  a  statue,  or  a  work 
hecture.  Through  tliis  word, 
at  creative  mind  lives  and 
to  the  completion  and  hap- 
of  intellectual  existence.  It 
as  proceeding  from  and  identi- 
Itself.  Through  it,  it  acts  ypoa 
iinds,  controls  and  infiiiences 
>ught  and  life ;  and  thus  the 
►roceeding  from  the  creative 
hrough  its  generated  word,  ia 
pletion  of  ita  inward  and  out- 
iperation.  Thus,  argue  the 
-*"»,  the  Father  contemplating 


the  infinitude  of  his  divine  essence 
genemtes  by  im  infinite  thought,  the 
AVord,  or  ^nn*  Being  infinite  and 
uncreated,  his  necessary  act  is  infinite 
and  uncreated,  in  all  respects  equal  to 
himself,  and  therefoi'c  the  Word  is 
equal  to  the  Father;  possesses  the 
plenitude  of  the  divine  essence,  intel- 
ligence and  personality.  The  divine 
act  of  generation  is  not  a  purely  intel- 
lectual cognition,  hut  a  contemplation 
in  which  io\  e  is  joined  w^ith  knowledge. 
The  Father  beholds  the  Son,  and  die 
^m  looks  back  upon  the  Father,  with 
infinite  love,  which  is  the  spiration  of 
the  divine  life.  This  spiration  or  spirit, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  tlie  consummating,  completing 
terra  of  their  unity,  and  contains  the 
divine  being  which  is  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  all  its  plenitude  ;  con- 
stituting a  third  person,  equal  to  the 
first  and  second*  The  oi»cnttion  of  a 
limited,  finite,  created  soul  presents 
only  a  faini,  imjjerfcct  analogy  of  the 
Trinity,  because  it  is  itself  limited,  aa 
being  the  operation  of  a  soul  |mitici- 
fjating  in  being  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. Individual  existences  possess 
each  one  a  limited  portion  of  being. 
Bnt  in  God,  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no 
division  in  his  nature,  b*?cause  the 
eternal,  self-existing  cause  and  princi- 
ple of  its  unity  is  a  eimultaneoua 
cause  of  its  absolute  plenitude  by 
which  it  exhausts  all  possible  being. 
This  plenitude  of  Ix^ing  is  in  tlie  eter- 
nal generation  of  the  second  person, 
and  the  eternal  spiration  of  the  thii-d 
person  in  the  Godhead^  on  account  of 
the  necessary  perfection  of  the  most 
pure  act  in  which  the  being  of  God 
consists ;  wherefore  personality  is  pre- 
dicable,  as  one  of  the  perfections  of  be- 
ing, of  each  of  the  threo  terms  of 
relation  in  God.  The  wordof  haman 
reason  and  its  spirit,  are  not  equal 
to  itself,  or  personal,  because  of  the 
limited  and  imperfect  nature  of  hnman 
rea s  o  u,  an  d  i  ts  operations.  The  Wo  txl 
or  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  equal  to  him  and 
personal,  because  the  Father  is  God, 
and  his  act  is  iafiQite. 
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Tliis  pn^iarofl  the  way  for  a  differ- 
ent rnrthotl  of  prt'^'iitinj;  tha  arjru- 
iiu-nt  fniin  analoiry,  bas*i'd  on  tbe  con- 
c<'|ilit»i  of  (  1(mI  as  itcUts  pttrissimus.  or 
iin»st  pun*  Ui-t.  Tliis  \a  clrarly  ami 
8ii«-<-nirily  sialCMl  by  Dr.  Brownson  as 
follows : 

"  Tltf  oiu\  nr  nukitl  nni!  finpty  unity,  own 
in  {hr  \'u\\\iv\.in  ntiiiil  is  not  the  c<|uivali>nt 
ot'  (ii»l.  Wlti-n  Itc  .^ay-t  ono,  he  ^tiIl  nt«ivs 
on*'  wh;iiy  Til"  jinswiT  i.x,  tmo  <m>(1,  Mliii-li 
int|iI'h-.<«  I  Vi>n  Mtlh  iiirn  ^omctliin;;  ntoro  th.in 
unity.  1 1  iinplifS  unity  :iu<l  its  rrul  nnd  uvl'- 
i-<i^:iiy  conti-nts  n^  VixUii*  or  iU'tuul  tu'in;;. 
I'nity  in  an  al>'>trai't  cdnn'ption  f(»nn«tl  l>y 
thf  niin<l  (>|M-ratin;;  on  tUc  intuition  of  tho 
fonrn-lr.  ainl  us  uhstract,  has  no  existcui-o 
out  i>f  till'  iniml  con<-(.'iv]n;;.  Liko  ull  abstrao- 
tion>,  it  i>  in  \{*vU'  dead,  uiirt'ul,  null.  <i(k1 
is  not  an  ulotnu'tion,  not  a  nicro  pi'm'rali/:i- 
tii»n.  A  ori'uturt',  or  a  tlu'orcni  of  the  human 
iniii'l,  hut  oin*  livin;;  anil  true  (mhI,  oxi>tin^ 
fnuu  au'l  iii  liiiiisrtt^  'i  «<  ft  in  /»-.  lie  is  real 
l)i*inv',  ho'uxz  in  \\-^  |ili'nitu  !•>,  ctiTiiuI,  indi'- 
pfU'tt'iit.  >rll-liviii;.:.  nu«l  i-i>nipli>tt>  in  hiniM'lf. 
To  li\i>  i>  t'l  act.  To  hi- 1  ti  niiilly  aii'l  infin- 
itely living  ii  to  he  etern.iliy  ami  intiniti'ly 
Aetin-.',  i'i  to  he  all  net  ;  an<l  heiiee  philo- 
l«oplu•^^  a:iil  tlir<.!o^'iaii."*  term  (lotl,  in  >eliol. 
n-*tie  UhirUiiue.  ii!o.-l  pure  aet,  tifinx  jn/rissj. 
vi'if.  Hut  ai-t,  all  aet  tlenuinils,  as  it^  e.-^^en- 
tial  eotiilitiou-^,  prim*iple,  nieiiium,  and  enil. 
I'nity,  then,  t«)  ho  aetual  hein^,  to  he  eli-r- 
nally  uh«i  pun-ly  aet  in  its«lf,  mu-^t  have  in 
itself  the  tine"  nIati'His  <»f  prineiplo,  meli- 
um,  uml  eml,  ]tri-eisily  the  three  nlations 
tiTiui'd  in  t'hii.-itian  theolo;:y  Father,  Son, 
uitil  Holy  (Jho>i — the  lather  as  prineiple, 
the  Sm  as  meilium,  autl  tlu*  Holy  liho>t  a.s 
rnil  or  o<»nsMnimation  of  the  divine  lilv. 
The-e  three  interior  relations  are  is-ential  to 
the  eonei'ptiiui  of  unity  as  one  li\in;;an<l  true 
(nnl.  Ilenec  tho  railieal  I'onee.ption  of  CmmI 
as  triune  i.s  e-isentiai  to  the  ooiueption  of 
(io<l  as  one  (i'«mI,  or  n-al,  self-livini;,  f«elf-suf- 
fiein«?  unity.  There  is  nothing;  in  this  view 
of  tho  Trinity  that  a.-iserts  that  (Uie  is  threi\ 
or  that  three  are  one;  nor  is  there  anything; 
thai  liivaks  tho  •livine  unity,  for  tho  tiiplici- 
ty  as.<erte(i  is  not  three  (mmIs.  or  three  ill  vino 
liein;:s,  hut  a  threefold  interior  i-olation  in  tho 
interior  es.-ience  of  tho  ono  (i<M|,  Uy  virtue  of 
whieh  hi>  is  mw  aetual,  livinj:  (iod.  The  rela- 
tions aiv  in  the  essenei*  of  the  one  (nxi,  ami 
•re  .so  to  sp«»ak  the  living  eontentd  of  his 
unity,  without  whieh  he  would  ho  an  empty, 
uuri'al  ah>tnietion  ;  one— nothing."  • 

There  is  slill  another  way  of  stat- 
ing thearfiunii'ijt,  founded  on  the  iiec- 
essjiry  relation  l^'tween  subject  and 
object,     lu  the  rational  order,  subject 
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is  that  which  apprehends  and  oljot 
that  which  is  apprehended.  Iiueiii 
genoc  is  subject  and  the  intelliiili 
is  obj<?ct.  The  mere  |>ower  or  c 
paeity  of  intellig<mcc,  if  it  is  wnw 
ed  of  in  an  al>stmct  manner  :is  cxis 
inp^  alone  without  relation  toit.sobjec 
mti.^t  be  conceived  of  as  not  in  at'iu 
cxcHMse.  Intelligence  in  a.*t  iuipli; 
somelhinp;  intelli*rible  whieli  ti-niiiikU 
the  actof  intelligt.*nce.  Ev<*n  ^llpK•«il 
that  the  object  of  tlie  intelli«^;nc»i 
idrntieal  with  the  subject,  tliat  is,  ih 
tilt;  rational  mind  cunti-mj)late^  iU( 
ns  a  n.'ally  existing  substancxs  nevt 
theless  there  is  a  distinction  Ik^iww 
the  mind  considered  as  the  suhje 
vfh'wli  contem{»Uites,  and  the  mil 
c^»nside^^d  as  the  object  which  is  co 
teiD plated.  The  reason  ronti'uiplaii 
must  be  pnyected  before  it.-elf  anJr 
parded  as  an  object  distinct  frrjin  tl 
conteni])]ating  ivason  iu  the  mn  ( 
contemplation.  The  eye  which  se 
objects  external  to  itself,  di>\s  not  a< 
ually  Fee  or  bring  its  visual  |rf»'.rerin 
act  until  an  object  is  presented  iMo 
it ;  and  the  individual  dots  n.it  b 
come  conscious  tlmt  be  cati  see  or 
]»o>sessi'd  of  a  visual  faculty,  exce 
in  the  act  of  seeing  an  object.  Tl 
eye  cannot  see  itself  immetliatelv  1 
tin?  mef<^  fact  that  it  is  a  visual  onra 
but  only  sees  itself  as  reflect i-d  in 
mirror  and  made  objective  to  ilsn 
God  is  the  absolute  intelligenL-e  a 
the  al)Solute  intelligible,  as  has  be 
proved  in  a  previous  chapter.  1 
<*ontemplates  and  comprebentis  hii 
self,  and  in  this  consists  Ills  active  I 
ing  and  life.  Tims  in  the  divine  I 
ing  there  is  the  distinction  of  subji 
atid  object.  God  consideriKl  as  inf 
ite  intelligence  is  subject,  and  coos 
eird  as  the  infinite  intelligible  is  1 
own  adequate  object.  The  h}-poil 
sis  of  the  Trinity  presents  to  us  G< 
as  subject  for  inteUigencc  in  the  {M 
son  of  the  Fatlier,  as  objectt  or  the  i 
telligible,  in  the  person  of  the  Sc 
The  Son  is  tbe  image  of  tbe  Fstb< 
as  the  reflectioo  of  a  man  s  fonaiBtl 
mirror  is  the  image  of  himself.  Tl 
eternal  gener:itioD  of  the  Son  is  ti 
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of  die  Father  contemplat- 
vn  hcirur,  and  is  terminated 

f  person  of  the  Son  as  its  ob- 
thi^  act  is  within  the  divine 
ihe  ima;:e  of  the  Father  is  not  a 

phenomenal,  apjiarent,  unsiib- 
L  refleetion  of  Im  being,  but 
(rin^,  ant]  tfubatatilial.  The  Kt>n 
subsumiial  with  the  Fiiiber. 
fiog  of  G(m1  is  in  iJie  act  of  in- 
lee  or  conlemplution,  wlietber 
aider  Gixl  as  the  subject  or  the 
hi  this  infinite  act,  that  iii.aa  hi- 
A  and  con  tern  phi  ting,  or  i\^  iu- 
te  and  contemplated.  The  con- 
ting  principle  of  love,  corn- 
»y,  or  beatitude,  which  com- 
tills  act,  vivifies  it,  and  unites 
rriion  of  the  Father  with  the 
of  die  Son  in  one  indivisible 
ia  the  Holy  Spirit,  equal  to  flie 

and  the  Son,  and  idenlical  in 
>ecjmBC  a  necessary  term  of  the 
ire  act  in  which  the  divine  life 
inj^  consists.     All  that  i.^  with- 

circle  of  the  necessary,  ess^en- 
ng  of  Gijd,  m  most  pure,  iniel- 
living  act,  is  uncaused,  self- 
^/infinite,  etemah  By  the 
W(,  we  inui»t  conceive  of  G^ 
sis  ting  in  the  three  jwrsons, 
,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  iii  or- 
BOnceive  of  him  as  etis  in  antit^ 
he  Btato  of  actual,  living,  con- 
leiog,  and  not  as  a  mere  ali- 
ni  or  possibiJitj  ex i filing  in 
tonly;  as  inlinite  intclhgetu'et 
J  adequate  object  of  liis  own  in- 
ice,  ftclf  8uliiemg  and  infinitely 

in    Iii m self.      Therefore    the 

is  Gotl,  the  Stm  h  God,  and 
\y  G4iu8t  is  God.  It  is  only 
tripllcitj  of  f>er'3oaal  r<?lation8 
5  unity  of  God  as  a  living,  eon- 
nity,  or  the  unity  of  one,  abj:<** 
srfect,  infinite  being,  contahnog 
icH*  the  actual  plenitude  of  all 

conceivable   or   possible,  e:in 

rbe  vividly  apprehended, 
there  cannot  Iks  hy  the 
BS18,  a  eeparate  and  distinct 
id  m  each  of  tbe  three  per- 
.ace  triplicity  of  ix'ison  enters 
D^very  esdeatiul  idea  of  God- 


bead.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Trinity, 
therefore,  absolutely  comjiels  the  mind 
to  believe  in  the  unity  of  Go<l,  and 
shutd  out  all  fM>ssibility  that  there 
should  b*?  more  Gods  tban  one,  be- 
cause it  shuts  out  all  possibility  of  im- 
agining any  mode  or  form  of  necessa- 
ry beiug  which  ia  not  included  in  thd 
three  personal  relations  of  the  one 
God.  Unity  and  plurality,  gingulari- 
ty  and  society,  capiicity  of  knowing, 
loving,  and  enjoying  the  tri:e,  the  beau- 
tit\d,  and  the  gfjod,  and  the  adequate  ob- 
ject of  this  Citpivcity,  or  the  true,  beauti- 
ful, and  good  in  «c,  the  subject  and 
tlie  object  of  intelligent  and  spiritual 
life  and  activity,  intelligence  and  tho 
intelligible,  love  and  the  loved,  bless- 
edness and  beatitude,  subsist  in  htm  in 
actnal  being,  wliich  is  infinite  and  ex- 
hausts in  lis  most  pure  act  all  that  is 
in  tbe  «nci"eutcd,  necessary,  self-cxist- 
ctit  princitjle  of  being  and  first  cause. 
The  adequate  reason  and  type  of  all 
contingent  and  created  existences  is 
demonstmted  also  to  be  in  the  three 
personal  I'elations  of  the  one  divine 
essence,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  hyjjo- 
tbesisof  tlie Trinity,  as  a  tbeoivm,  sat- 
isfactorily takes  up,  accounts  for,  and 
explains  all  discoverable  truths  aa 
well  in  regard  to  the  universe  as  in 
regai"d  to  God. 

This  last  statetnent  indicates  tho 
answer  which  we  think  is  the  most 
correct  one  to  the  question  proposed 
in  the  lieginning  of  this  chapter,  as  to 
the  full  logical  force  of  the  rational 
argument  for  the  Trinity.  That  is, 
we  regard  it  as  a  hypothesis  which  in 
the  first  plaice  is  completely  insuscep- 
tible of  i-ational  refutation.  In  tho 
second  place,  contains  cextain  truths 
which  are  established  by  very  strong 
probable  arguments  and  analogies. 
In  tbe  third  place,  suggests  a  coocep* 
tion  of  God  which  hai*monizes  with 
all  the  trath  we  know,  or  can  soe  to  bo 
probable,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more 
iwrfeet  and  sublime  than  any  which 
can  be  made,  excluding  the  hypothe- 
sis. We  do  not  claim  for  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  strict  demonstration.  To 
4»ertaLn  minds  it  seems   to  approach 
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rciy  near  a  domorislTation,  probably 
because  tlieir  intellectual  power  of 
vision  h  unustmllj  acute.  To  others 
it  appears  nearly  or  quite  unlutolligible* 
Probably  but  few  persons  eompam- 
tively  ean  grasp  it  in  sucb  a  way  aa  to 
attain  a  true  intellectual  insight  into 
the  relation  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  philosophy.  Yet  all 
those  who  hare  thought  much  on 
the  doctrine,  and  who  find  their  great 
diiBcuhy  in  believing  it  to  consist  in  a 
want  of  apparent  connection  with  other 
truths,  ou>]^ht  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  philosophical  argument  by  which 
the  connection  is  shown.  They  must 
have  au  aptitude  for  apprehending 
argument.^  of  this  nature^  otherwise 
they  would  not  think  on  thesuhjectso 
-intently.  All  they  eun  justly  expect 
is  thmt  the  impediment  in  their  minds 
as:ainst  belie vinj;  that  the  doetrine  ia 
credible,  or  not  incredible,  supposing 
it  revealed,  should  be  i*euiove<b  This 
is  done  by  the  ar^mcnts  of  Catholic 
theologians.  If  the  doctrine  be  re- 
vealed, it  h  credible ;  that  is,  an  in- 
telligent person  can  in  perfect  consist- 
ency with  the  dictates  of  reason  as- 
sent to  the  proposition  that  God  hiis 
revealed  it,  and  that  it  ia  therefore 
credible  on  his  veracity.  The  ground 
of  the  positive  and  unwavering  as.^ent 
of  the  mind  is  in  the  veracity  of  God, 
and  remains  there,  no  matter  how  far 
the  reasoning  process  may  be  carried ; 
for  without  the  revelation  of  God,  the 
conception  of  the  Trinity,  supposing 
it  once  obtained,  would  for  ever  remain 
a  mere  bypothesia,  though  the  most 
probable  of  all  which  could  be  con- 
ceived. 

As  already  explained,  it  is  only  by 
a  supeniatural  grace  that  tlic  mind  is 
elevated  to  a  state  in  which  it  clearly 
and  habitually  contemplales  the  object 
of  faith  a^  revealed  by  God,  By  di- 
vine faith,  the  intellect  believes  with- 
out doubting  the  mystery  of  the  three 
persons  in  one  divine  nature^  and  in- 
corporates this  belief  into  its  life,  as  a 
vivifying  tnith  and  not  a  dead,  inert, 
abstract  speculation  or  llieorem.  When 
it  is  thus  belie \ed,  and  taken  as  a  cer- 


tain trath,  the  intellect,  if  ft  m 
of  apprehending  the  argument 
analogy,  may  be  able  to  sec  that  i 
Trinity  is  ideally  that  truth  which 
the  ai'chety|>e  that  lias  been  copied 
creation,  and  is  iudir^oted  in  thcaoaM 
giea  already  jjointed  out.     It  may  Nl 
that  one  cjinuot  think  logically  unl( 
he  is  iirr;t  instructed  in   titc  doctrti 
of  the  Trinity  and  proceeds  fi 
a  given  truth  or  datum   of 
Thus,  he  may  by  the    light 
attain  an   clevateil  kind  of  *ci' 
eminent   act  of  reason,   which  resii 
rests  on  indubitable  principles-  ^ 
it    will   not    be   properly    »cici 
knowledge  of  the  rev  called  myi 
since  one  of  these  indubitable  prrni 
pies  on  wliich    all    the    consw^queni 
depend,   is    revelation    itself,    m' 
really  constitut^es  the  mind  in  a 
titudc  of  that  which  on  merely  nitioni 
principles  remains  always   incvidei 
Probably  this   is    what    is    meant 
those  who  maintain  that  the   Trinity 
can  be  rationally  demonstrated.  Givci 
that  the  Trinity  is  a  revealed  tnifht 
explains  and  harmonizes  in  the  i^ph^*) 
o\'  reason  w^hat  is   otherwise  incx|)li 
cahle.     It  is  the  same  with  other  re 
vealed  truths,  and  to  prove  fh;U  it  I 
BO  is  the  principal  object  of  this  cm^I 
Presented  in  this  light,  the  Catholi 
dogma   of  the   Trinity  vindicjitcs   il 
claim  lo  be  a  necessary  pan  of  it 
ligious  behef ;  an  essential  dojrma  C 
Christianity,  revealed  and  mudc  olill 
gatory  for  an  intelligible  reniion,  od 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  com 
plcte  and  adequate  theology  and  ndl 
losophj'.     It  is  no  longer  regarded  I 
a  naked,  speculative,  isolated 
sition,  to  which  a  merely  inteli 
assent  is  requiretl  by  a  preei*pt 
thoritytand  which  has  no  li\inj 
tion  to  other  truths  or  to  the  j>facli< 
spiritual  life  of  the  soul.     It  is  #1 
to  be   a   universal  and   ini 
truth,  the  basis  of  all  truth  and 
entire  real  and  logical  order  of 
universe. 

This  can  be  shown  much 
easily^  and  to  the  majority  ot' 
more   intelligibly,  id  relation  td 
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of  Clirigtianity,  tfian  to 
r  which  are  more  recondite 
ttetaphysical.  It  is?  necessary  to 
square  explicatioQ  of  the  creation, 
s  destinjr  of  rational  existences, 
Bupematural  order,  of  the  char- 
and  raission  of  Christ,  of  the 
eration  of  man  through  htm,  and 
>  final  end  or  supreme  and  eter- 
jatitiide  and  gloiification  in  the 
I  life,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
ved  of  this  dogma,  Clirislianitj 
elesSvimTiieaiiiiiig,  and  worthless ; 
J  infallibly  disintegrated  and  re- 
to  nihil  ism  J  by  the  necessary 
)f  thought*  This  is  true  also  of 
I,  or  naluml  theology.  And 
luggestB  a  powerful  subsidiary 
lent  in  a  different  line  of  reason- 
roving  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
y  is  necessary  to  the  perfection 
«rpetuity  of  ihe  doctrine  of  the 
of  God. 

5  aame  universal  tradition  which 
landed  down  the  pure,  theistic 
plion,  and  has  ine  true  ted  man- 
in  the  true,  adequate  knowledge 
df  has  handed  down  the  Trinity, 
:races  of  it  are  even  found  in 
m  theosophy  and  the  more  pro- 
heathen  philosophy.  Wherever 
jctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been 
•ved,  there  the  clear  conception 
[  one  God  and  his  attributes  has 
j>reserved.  And  where  this  doc- 
has  been  corrupted  or  lost,  the 
Jtion  of  God  as  one  living  bein^ 
nite  perfection,  the  first  and  final 
of  all  things,  has  passed  away  into 
m&m  or  pantheism  or  6cepti- 
Wherever  God  is  apprehended 
supreme  creator  and  sovereign, 
tpreme  object  of  worship,  obe- 
!,  and  love,  in  intimate  pfrsonal 
«ia  to  man,  lie  is  apprehended 
iraooal  relations  which  subsiat 


in  himself,  that  ig,  in  the  Trinity.  His 
interior  pei*sonal  relations  are  the 
foundation  of  all  external  personal  re- 
lations to  hi  a  creattires.  This  is  even 
true  of  Unitarians,  so  long  as  they  re- 
tain the  Christian  ethical  and  spiritual 
temper  which  connects  them  with  the 
Christian  world  of  thought  and  life, 
and  do  not  slide  into  some  form  of  in- 
fidelity. They  retain  some  imperfect 
conception  of  the  relations  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  propor- 
tion n^  they  become  more  positive 
in  religion,  they  revive  and  renew 
this  conception.  The  effort  to  make 
a  system  of  hving,  practical  theistic 
religion  is  feeble  and  futile^  and  what 
little  consistency  and  force  it  has  ia* 
derived  from  the  conception  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  bon'owed  fi'ODi 
Christian  theology ;  but  imperfect 
without  the  two  additional  terras 
which  constitute  the  complete  con- 
ception of  the  Tnoity.  All  this  ia  a 
powerful  argument  for  a  Theist  or  a 
Unitarian  in  favor  of  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Catholic  dogma. 
The  inst ruction  which  completes  the 
inward  affirmation  of  God  in  tlie  idea 
of  reason,  and  is  the  complement  of 
the  creative  act  constituting  the  soul 
rational,  must  be  from  the  Creator. 
He  alone  can  complete  his  own  work. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  rational  concep- 
tions of  the  wifidom  of  God  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  permitted  that  the 
same  instruction  which  teaches  man- 
kind to  know,  to  worship,  to  love,  and 
to  aspire  alter  himself,  should  hand 
down  in  insepai-able  connection  with 
the  eternal  truth  of  the  unity  of  his 
essence,  the  doctrine  of  ihe  threefold 
personal  relations  within  this  unity,  if 
this  were  an  error  diametrically  itii  op- 
posite, and  not  a  truth  equally  neces- 
sary and  eternal. 
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On  Uie  25 th  NoTeml)er,  186—,  a 
lall  but  crowded  steamer  was  seen 
Bloun:bin^  its  way  throug|i  the  waves 
|t  the  en  trance  to  the  port  of  Alexan- 
|ria.     Its  living  fi*cight  was  of  a  mot- 
ev  description:  there  were  the  usual 
[iroporfion  of  Indian  passenprers — In- 
Kan  office i-a  retuminpj  with  their  wives 
fier  sick-leave  ;  engineer  officers  go- 
ing out  to  lay  dow*n  the  electric  tele- 
graph— one  of  whom,  youuf^  in  year^ 
Hit  old  in    knowledge,  whose    distin- 
itisheti  merit  had  already  raised  him 
the  first  place  in  his  profesisiou,  was 
ever  again  destined  to  see  his  native 
bores.     Then  there  were  others  seck- 
Dg  lienlth,  and  about  to  exchange  the 
amp,  foggy  climate  of  England  for 
be  warm,  dry,  mvigorating  ab*  of  Nu- 
bia and  the  Upper  Nile.     They  hud 
Bad  n  horrible  passage,  in  a  small  and 
Kidh -appointed  steamer,  of  which  all 
be  port -holes  had  to  be  closed  on  ac- 
ount  of  the  gale,  lenving  the  wretched 
ahnbitants  of  the  cabins  in  a  state  of 
lufibcnlion    difficult    to  describe^     So 
hat  it  wat*  with  intense  joy  that  the 
Btty  was  at  last  reached  :  and  in  the 
Btddt  of  a  noieeand  confusion  impos- 
Kble  to  describe,  the  passengers  were 
laded  on   the  dirty  quay,  and   were 
ngged  rather  than  led  into  the  car- 
IHages  which  were  to  convey  them  to 
^e  hotel.      It   was  the  fea^t  of   St. 
athainne,  the  patron  saint  of  Alex- 
ndiua*  to  w^bom  the  great  cathedral  is 
Jedicated ;    and   in    consequence    the 
Dwn    was   raore    than    usually   gay. 
Towards  evening  a  beautiliil  proces- 
Bon  was  formed,  and  Benediction  sung 
the  cathedral,  wbich  is  served  by 
tie     Lazarist    fathers.      It    wiw  the 
est  day  to  arrive  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  prayers   of  the   virgin  saint  and 


martyr  were  earnestly  invoiced  by 
some  of  the  party  for  a  blesiias  qq 
their  voyage  and  a  safe  and  happy  rt* 
turn.  . 

To  one  vrho  has  b^en  for  n  Irrng 
time  in  the  East,  Alexaiv^  -  an 

a  motley  colleclion  of  ha  •  i  la* 

half  Arabian  houses,  aud  the  wimt 
of  the  |>opulationd  of  each  ;  but  QO 
first  landing,  everything  apfji^rs  neir, 
beantiftil,  and  strange.  The  long  fil« 
of  catnek,  the  veiled  women,  llie  vari- 
ety of  the  d reuses  are  all  striking; 
but  the  one  thing  which  even  ihritno^it 
hackneyed  Nile  traveller  caanot  Ikil 
to  admire  is  the  vegelailou.  Eaa^ 
mou9  groves  of  date-pal tns  aod  hi- 
nanas,  with  an  underwood  of  |)oam* 
tia^,  their  scarlet  leaves   ^  \\\u 

red  Ibiiningos    amid    ti>  « 

leaves,  and  ipomcas  of  evury  itLiJi^— 
lila<^  yellow,  and  above  all  luti}«tiiiit* 
blue- — climbing  over  every  niM 
wall,  and  exqubite  in  color  aii  m  f^fiif 
delight  an  eye  accustomed  to  M^eeocli 
things  carefully  tended  in  bothiiQiH 
only,  or  paid  ibr  at  ihc  rate  of  fi« 
shillings  a  spray  in  Coven t  Gardes. 
The  sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Macwt 
de  Paul  have  two  verr  »'-  .  '»ii«h* 
meats  bore — one  a  I  i*^ 

IB  attached    a    large    m  /i£* 

tended  daily  by  hundrci  *; 

the  other  a  school  and  «  rf 

upwanls    of    lOOO  chihl  ft 

are  thirty-seven  Btstt^rs,  a  1 1  ri 

is  !>earing  it*  finiit,  not    .  n| 

the  Christian  but  the  native  (ropaJalidfl* 
To  our  English  travellers  the  w^Tj 
sight  of  their  white  **conirttr**  wi» 
an  assurance  of  love  and  kindnesttfwl 
welcome  in  this  8tninge  land;  b»^'^ 
waa  with  a  ghid  and  tlmnkful  he^ 
that  they  found  themfielvc*s  Qoee  BOit 
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ji  their  chapel,  and  felt  that 
)  like  that  of  charity,  uniting 

great  family  every  nation 
h. 

I  couple  of  days'  rest,  our 
arty  started  by  the  railroad 
.  This  journey  was  not  as 
ace  as  it  sounds ;  for  at  each 
le  train  was  besieged  by 
amoring  for  passages,  be- 
\  and  400  at  a  time ;  so  that 
1  all  the  efforts  of  the  guards 

dragoman  to  prevent  their 
9eing  taken  from  them  by 
5.  The  beauty  of  Cairo  is 
!  of  every  writer  on  Egypt 
ile  ;  but  it  would  be  impos- 
exaggerate  its  extreme  pic- 
ess,  the  exquisite  carving  of 
»s  and  gateways ;  ihe  orien- 
ter  of  its  narrow  streets  and 
id  courts ;  the  beauty  of  the 

and  of  the  fretted  lattice 
overhanging  the  streets; 
tons  interior  fittings  of  the 
me  of  which  is  entirely  lined 
Qtal  alabaster;  the  magnifi- 
:ains  in  the  outer  courts  of 

graceful  minarets — all  seen 
»amess  and  beauty  of  this 
cloudless  sky,  leave  a  pic- 
ie*s  mind  which  no  subse- 
rel  can  efface.  Outside  the 
perfect  **  city  of  the  dead  ;'* 
shas  and  their  families  are 
there,  and  people  "  live 
;  tombs,"  as  described  in  the 
while  on  Fridays  the  Mo- 
is  have  services  there  for 
,  "  that  they  may  be  loosed 

sins  ;"  one  of  those  curious 

of  Christianity  which  are 
y  cropping  out  of  this  strange 
5dan  worship. 

the  most  interesting  expe- 
ide  by  our  travellers  was  to 
t.  They  passed  through  a 
in  ftill  of  cotton,  date-palms, 
nas,  and  by  a  succession  of 

native  huts,  (which  consist 
jslUb,  with  a  roof  of  Indian 

a  hole  lefl  in  the  wall  for 
111  they  came  to  an  obelisk, 

thence  to  a  garden,  in  the 
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centre  of  which  is  a  sycamore  tree, 
carefully  preserved,  under  which  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  are 
said  to  have  rested  with  the  infant 
Saviour  on  their  flight  into  Egypt 
It  is  close  to  a  well  of  pure  water, 
and  surrounded  with  thcf  most  beauti- 
ful roses  and  Egyptian  jasmine.  The 
Mohammedans  have  the  greatest  yen- 
eration  for  the  "  Sitt  Miriam,"  as  they 
call  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  prove 
her  immaculate  conception  from  the 
Koran,  and  keep  a  fast  of  fifteen  days 
before  the  Assumption  ;  therefore  no 
surprise  was  felt  at  seeing  the  care 
with  which  this  grand  old  tree  is  tend- 
ed and  watered  by  them. 

Another  expedition  made  by  the 
travellers  was  to  Old  Cairo,  where, 
near  the  famous  Nilometer,  is  the  Cop- 
tic convent  and  chapel  built  over  the 
house  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph,  where  they  are  said  to  have 
lived  for  two  years  with  our  Blessed 
Lord.  There  are  some  very  beautiful 
ancient  marble  columns  and  fine  oliye- 
wood  carvings,  inlaid  with  ivory,  in 
this  church,  and  a  staircase  leads  down 
to  the  Virgin's  House,  which  is  now 
partly  under  water  from  the  rise  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  curious  how  persist- 
ently all  early  tradition  points  to  this 
spot  as  the  site  of  our  Saviour's  Egyp- 
tian sojourn,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  simple  faith  in  its  authenticity  ^hat 
one  of  the  party  knelt  and  strove  to 
realize  this  portion  of  the  sacred  in- 
fancy. 

There  are  three  Catholic  churchos 
in  Cairo,  the  cathedral  being  a  fine 
large  building.  The  sisters  of  "  the 
Grood  Shepherd"  have  also  a  large 
convent  near  the  cathedral,  and  an  ad- 
mirable day-school  and  orphaimge. 
Many  dark-eyed  young  girls  whom 
our  travellers  saw  kneeling  at  benedic- 
tion there  had  been  rescued  by  the 
kind  Mother  from  worse  than  Egyp- 
tian slavery.  The  condition  of  the 
"  fellahs,"  or  lower  orders,  in  Egypt, 
is  appalling  irom  its  misery  and  deg- 
radation; and  the  good  sisters  have 
very  uphill  work  to  humanize  as  well- 
as  christianize   these  poor    children^- 
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Noihinfj  can  be  more  wrctcliccl  than 
the  i>o-ition  of  the  women,  especiiilly 
throu;:hout  K;rypt.  It*  nt  nil  prxxl- 
lookiii;;,  they  are  brought  up  for  the 
harems ;  if*  not,  they  are  kept  aa 
**  hewers  of  wood  and  (irawers  of 
water ;"  and  tlie  idea  of  their  having 
touh  eieems  ad  little  bi-lievcd  by  the 
Mohainuiedan  as  by  the  Chinese, 
w1k»si*  inervdulity  on  the  subject  the 
Abb('  Hue  mentions  so  amusingly  in 
his  mis>i(>nary  narnitive. 

IJttore  liiivinij  Cairo  the  English 
ladies  were  iuvih'd  to  spend  an  even- 
ing in  the  rovnl  harem,  and  aecoiiling- 
ly  at  eight  oVloek  found  themselves 
in  a  beautiful  garden,  with  fonnt^iins, 
lit  by  a  inultitutle  of  variegated  lamps, 
and  eonduet<>d  by  black  eunuchs 
tbruugli  trellisH'overed  walks  to  a 
large  marble-paved  hall,  where  about 
forty  Cireassian  slaves  nn't  them  ami 
escoiled  (ht^iu  to  a  saloon  tilled  up 
with  divans,  at  the  <'nd  of  whieh  re- 
clined the  pasiia's  wives.  One  of  them 
was  singularly  beautiful,  and  e\(piis- 
ilely  dressed,  in  pink  velvet  and  er- 
mine, with  priceless  jewels.  Another 
very  tine  figure  was  that  of  the  nmth- 
er,  a  venerable  old  prineess,  looking 
exactly  like  a  Rembrandt  just  come 
out  t)!'  its  frame,  (ireat  re>|>ert  was 
paid  to  her,  and  when  she  came  in, 
every  one  rose.  The  guests  lu'ing 
seai«'(l,  or  ralhtr  squatU'd,  on  the  di- 
van, eaeh  was  supjdied  with  long  pi})es, 
cotbe  in  e\<piihite  jewelled  cups,  and 
swiM't nuMts,  tlie  one  suct'ee«ling  the 
other,  without  intermission,  tiie.  whole 
niglit.  The  Cireas.>i:in  slaves,  with 
folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  stood 
be  lore  their  mistresses,  to  supply  their 
wants.  Some  of  tluMU  wen^  very 
pretty,  and  dressed  with  great  richness 
and  taste.  Then  began  a  concert  of 
Tuiki.-h  instnunents,  which  sounde»l 
unpiea<ing  to  Knglish  ears,  f<dlowed 
by  a  dance,  whi(!h  was  grac<^ful  and 
pretty  ;  but  this  again  followed  by  a 
play,  in  which  half  the  female  slaves 
were  djcssed  up  as  men,  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. The  wife,  of  the  foreign  min- 
ister   kindly  acted  as  interpreter  for 


the  English  ladies,  and  through  h«r 
means  frome  kind  of  conversation  wu 
kept  up.  But  the  ignorance  of  tht 
ladies  in  the  harem  is  unbelievable. 
They  can  neither  read  nor  write; 
their  whole  day  is  employed  *ui  dress- 
ing, biithing,  eating,  drinking,  and 
smoking.  The  soiree  lasted  till  tvo 
in  the  morning,  when  the  royally  witL- 
drew,  and  the  English  Indie^s  returned 
home,  f(^eliug  the  whole  time  as  if 
they  had  been  si-euig  a  yday  acted 
fi-om  a  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
5o  dif&cult  was  it  to  realize  that  i^ucii 
a  way  of  existence  was  possible  in 
the  present  century. 

The  Sund;iy  before  they  left,  carios- 
ity led  them  after  mass  to  wltnei^s  the 
gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  The  mea  sat  on  the  ground 
with  bare  feet,  the  women  in  galkriei 
above  the  dome,  behind  screens.  Th« 
patriaivh — who  calls  himself  the  sa^ 
cessor  of  St.  Mark,  and  is  the  leader  ot 
a  j*ect  whose  opinions  are  ahuost  identi- 
cal with  those  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  as  the  EutA'chian 
heresy — was  goi-geonsly  attire<l  in  a 
chasuble  of  green  and  gold,  with  a^il• 
ver  crosier  in  one  hand,  (St.  Ueonc 
and  tin*  dragon  being  carvi*d  on  ili? 
top.)  and  in  the  other  a  beautiful  gold 
crui'ifix,  richly  jewelled,  wrapiKrd  iu  a 
gold-colored  handkerchief,  which  evfrr 
one  stoo|)ed  to  kiss.  Arter  the  read- 
im;  of  the  gospel  and  the  cri-ed,  tie 
jieople  joine<l  with  great  fervor  in  iLe 
litanies;  and  then  began  theconsecn- 
tlon  of  the  sacred  species,  which  lasted 
a  very  long  time.  The  holy  euchaiisi 
was  given  in  a  spoon  to  each  commu- 
nicant, the  bread  being  dipped  in  tU 
wine,  a  id  the  patriarch  laying  his 
hiin<l  on  the  fbivhoad  of  each  persW 
while;  he  gave  the  blessing.  Al  the 
same  time,  blessed  bread  stamped  villi 
a  cross,  and  with  the  name  of  Clirist. 
was  handed  n»und  to  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  like  the  pain  hihii  is 
village  churches  in  Fnince.  The 
Copts  boast  that  there  has  nerer  bwft 
the  slightest  alteration  in  their  reli- 
gious rites  since  the  fourth  ceoto- 
ry,    and   they   are    undoubiedlj  the 
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only    descendants    of     the    ancient 
Egyptianai 

The  following  morning  a  portion  of 
our  travellers  started  by  train  for  Suez, 
acroes  a  waving,  billow j-k>oking  tract 
of  interminable  sand.  Except  the 
"  half-way  house,"  (a  miserable  shed.) 
there  is  no  human  habitation  all  the 
way,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  but  long 
files  of  camels  slowly  wending  their 
way  across  the  desert.  After  enjoy- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  the  first  sight  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  consul  obligingly 
lent  them  horses  to  ride  to  the  Lcsseps 
Canal,  which  was  then  completed  to 
within  six  miles  of  Suez.  Upward  of 
5000  Arabs  had  been  pressed  into  the 
service  by  the  pasha,  and  the  ]x>or 
creatures  were  toiling  under  the  hurn- 
ingsun,  with  no  pay  and  wretched  food, 
and«  when  night  came,  sleeping  under 
the  banks.  The  mortality  among  them 
was  frightful ;  but  it  was  in  this  way 
tbat  the  pasha  paid  for  his  shares  I 
Our  travellers  tasted  the  water,  the 
first  that  had  ever  been  brought  to 
Suez,  except  by  camels,  or,  of  late,  by 
the  water-train.  It  is  difficult  to  real- 
ise the  fact  of  a  town  of  this  size  being 
entirely  without  fresh  water  until  now, 
which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  the 
least  kind  of  vegetation.  The  next 
morning  a  steamer  took  our  party  early 
to  the  wells  of  Moses,  about  nine  miles 
up  the  gulf,  where  they  landed,  being 
cairied  throngh  the  surf  by  the  Chinese 
rowers.  Each  of  the  wells  is  enclosed 
in  a  little  fence,  and  belongs  to  a  Suez 
merchant  It  is  a  wonderful  spot,  so 
greeo  and  so  lovely  in  the  midst  of 
such  utter  desolation.  There  are  dates 
and  banians,  roses  and  pomegranates, 
salads  and  other  vegetables,  all  growing 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Long 
strings  of  camels  filed  across  the  sand 
on  their  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  the 
coloring  of  the  mountains  was  exquis- 
ite, llie  shore  was  covered  with  coral 
and  shells.  Af\er  spending  an  hour 
or  two  there,  and  reading  the  Bible  ac- 
couit  of  the  spot,  our  travellers  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  and  went  across 
the  golf  to  see  the  exact  place  where 
the  Israelttes  crossed  the  Red  Sea 


when  pursued  by  Pharaoh.  The  view 
was  beautiful,  and  the  Hill  of  Barda 
stood  out  brightly  with  its  jagged 
points  clear  and  purple  against  the 
glowing  sky.  The  Catholics  have  a 
small  church  at  Suez,  but  are  building 
a  larger  one,  as  their  mission  is  great- 
ly on  the  increase. 

Our  travellers  returned  that  even- 
ing to  Cairo,  and  for  the  first  time 
slept  on  board  their  boats,  or  daha- 
hich.  The  first  sensation  was  of  dis- 
comfort at  the  smallness  of  the  cabins ; 
but  soon  they  got  used  to  their  floating 
home^,  and  the  beauty  of  the  weather 
enabled  them  to  live  all  day  long  on 
the  awning  covered  poop ;  so  that  they 
soon  ceased  to  feel  cramped  and  un- 
comfortable. The  following  day,  the 
wind  being  contrary,  Latifa  Pasha,  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty^  gave  them  a 
steamer  to  tow  them  up  to  Gizeh,  from 
whence  they  were  to  visit  the  Pyra- 
mids. The  excessive  depth  of  each  stone 
makes  the  ascent  an  arduous  one  for 
women;  but  the  view  amply  repays 
one  for  the  exertion.  On  one  side  is 
the  interminable  desert ;  on  the  other, 
the  fertile  **  Land  of  Goshen."  Owing 
to  the  recent  inundations,  the  party 
had  continually  to  dismount  from 
their  donkeys  and  be  carried  across 
the  water  on  men's  backs.  The  next 
ievr  days  passed  quickly,  our  travel- 
lers landing  every  morning  to  walk 
and  sketch,  while  the  men  were  '^track- 
ing" along  the  shore,  and  making  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  people  and 
places  of  interest  as  they  passed. 
At  El-Atfeh  was  a  remarkable  der- 
vish of  the  tribe  they  had  seen  "  danc- 
ing" in  Cairo,  who  showed  them  his 
house,  in  the  court  of  which  was  the 
tomb  of  his  predecessor,  hung  with 
ostrich-eggs,  canoes  and  other  votive 
offerings,  but  hideously  painted  in 
bright  green.  At  Bibbeh  there  was 
a  very  fine  Coptic  church,  with  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
who  is  the  favorite  saint  throughout 
the  East,  and  venerated  alike  by 
Christian  and  Moslem.  Again,  on 
their  way  to  Minieh,  they  passed  by  a 
fine  Coptic  convent  on  the  top  of  a 
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I  in  to  the  Sunday's  market 
t  once  seized,  chained  together, 
rown  on  the  groan d  like  so  raitch 
stock/*  to  be  packed  off  on 
a  gOTemment  vesseU  when  the 
omplement  had  been  secured. 
Teams  and  howk  of  their  wives 
LUghters,  throwing  dirt  on  their 
and  tearing  their  hair,  in  token 
pair,  when  their  fnintJc  effoits 
»ise  them  from  the  recruiting- 
nts  were  found  ineffectual,  were 
iteous  to  hear.  The  poor  fel- 
aroly  survive  to  return  to  their 
;  and  their  pay  and  food  are  so 
bly  small  .ind  scanty,  tlmi  to  be 
I  soldier  h  looked  upon  as  worse 
leaih.  They  maim  themselves 
y  way  to  escape  it— cutting  off 
arefingers,  putting  out  their  eyes, 
5  like.  8c4i  rcc I y  a  man  on  board 
Its  is  not  mniihilctl  in  tills  man- 
fn  the  evening,  being  Christmas- 
dl  the  boats  were  illuminatctl 
'hinese  lanterns  and  avenues  of 
\  while  the  sailors  made  crosses 
ITB  of  palm- lea vci^,  to  hang  over 
bin-dooi-s.  A  beautitul  moou- 
ight  added  to  the  effect  of  these 
tiona,  as  the  parly  rowed  round 
erent  dahahiehs^  and  the  "  Ades- 

E  sounded  soflly  across  the 
he  following  morning,  after 
s,  a  favorable  wind  caiTied 
yn  to  Ekhnim,  w  lie  re  there  is 
Catholic  Franciscan  missionary 
mrch.  The  priest  was  a  Nea- 
,  and  had  begun  his  labors  at 
His  only  companion  was  a  na- 
opt-,  who  had  been  educated  at 
^paganda*  They  had  about 
ndred  Catholics  in  their  congre- 
and  a  school  of  about  fifty  chil- 
The  church  was  of  the  fifteenth 
ff  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
fto  Bheik,  to  whom  our  travel- 
Bre  introduced,  and  who  cour- 
•  invited  them  into  bis  house, 
tiftyard  of  the  Catholic  church 
^owded  with  native  Christians 
[id  escaped  from  the  con  scrip- 
id  were  safe  tinder  the  roof  of 
est.  The  sheik  conducted  hi* 
to  bis  bouse,  the  only  good  one 
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in  Ekhnim^  and  funibhed  more  or  less 
in  European  style,  as  he  had  been  at 
Cairo,  and  attached  to  tiie  household  of 
the  laie  viceroy.  They  sat  on  tbe 
divan,  with  pipes  and  coffee^  talking 
Itahan  with  the  priest,  when  the  sheik, 
a?J  a  great  honor,  allowed  tlicm  to  see 
his  wife,  and  afterward  his  daughter, 
a  bride  of  thirteen;  married  to  the  eon 
of  the  Copt  bishop.  She  was  dressed 
in  red^  as  a  bnde,  with  a  red  veil  and 
a  profusion  of  gold  ornaments  and 
coins  strung  round  her  neck  and  arms. 
The  sheik  and  the  whole  population 
escxjrted  our  trnvcUera  back  to  their 
boats  with  every  demoiistration  of 
respect,  and  then  the  principal  chiefs 
with  the  priests  were  invited  to  come 
on  board  and  have  coffee,  which  they 
accepted.  The  Franciscan  father  had 
been  for  seven  years  at  Castellamarc, 
and  felt  the  change  terribly,  but  said 
that  the  climate  was  goo<l,  and  that 
the  comfort  of  feeling  he  was  work- 
ing for  Gwi  strengthened  his  hands 
when  he  was  inclined  to  despond.  He 
complained  of  the  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  Coptic  priests^  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  history  of  their  inter- 
esting oM  churches  and  convents*  and 
only  tell  you  '*  they  were  built  before 
their  fathers  were  born  !•*  The  two 
large  Coptic  convents  formerly  exist- 
ing in  the  mountains  above  the  town 
are  deserted ;  but  their  church  at 
Ekhnim  is  the  oldest  now  remaining 
in  Egypt,  and  full  of  cm'ioua  Ciirving 
and  very  ancient  pillars* 

On  New  Year's  day  our  travellers 
arrived  at  Denderah,  and  spent  it  in 
the  wonderful  temple  of  Athor,  The 
heat  was  very  greats  and  it  required 
some  courage  to  attempt  to  sketch. 
At  five  the  following  morning  the 
boats  arrived  at  Keneh,  and  some  of 
the  party  went  on  shore  to  mass,  that 
being  abo  a  Franciscan  station.  The 
church  is  smalls  but  very  nicely  kept; 
the  place  is,  however,  unheaiihy,  and 
the  good  Franciscan  father  was  very 
low  at  the  mortality  among  his  com- 
rades. He  has  lately  started  a  school 
and  has  about  twenty  children;  but 
\m  life  Id  a  very  desolate  one,  having 
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no  European  to  speak  to,  or  anj  one 
to  Bympathize  in  his  work.  After 
mass  be  took  our  travellers  to  see  the 
making  of  tlie  goo^ehs,  or  water-bot- 
tles, which  are  so  famous  throughout 
Egypt,  and  are  made  solely  in  this 
place,  of  the  peculiar  clay  of  the  dis- 
trict, mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  hal- 
feh  grass.  They  are  beautiful  m 
form,  and  keep  the  water  dcliciously 
cool.  After  a  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
excellent  dates  at  the  sheik  s  house, 
the  party  ret"*mbarked,  and  arrived 
that  evening  at  Negaddi.  Here  again 
they  found  a  Catholic  mission.  The 
6U|>erior,  Padre  Samuele,  had  been 
laboring  there  for  twenty-three  years. 
lie  was  of  the  Lyons  mission,  and 
was  the  only  one  who  had  survived 
the  climate.  Four  of  his  brethren  had 
died  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  and 
he  had  just  dug  a  grave  for  the  last. 
They  had  a  large  and  devout  congre- 
gation, and  a  school  of  one  hundred 
and  fiAy  children,  and  had  been  build- 
ing a  new  church  of  very  fine  and 
good  proportions.  But  now  the  good 
father  has  to  labor  and  live  alone.  He 
Baid«  however,  that  he  liad  written  to 
Europe  for  fresh  workers,  whom  he 
was  anxiously  ex^MJcting.  Negaddi  is 
remarkable  for  its  turreted  pigeon- 
houses,  painted  white  and  red,  which 
form  an  amusing  contnist  to  the  mis- 
erable mudholes  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants live.  The  following  evening 
found  our  travcllors  at  Thebes.  The 
town  itself  is  a  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment. There  are  literally  no 
shops,  no  bazaar,  no  houses  but  the 
two  or  three  belonering  to  the  consuls, 
and  built  in  the  midst  of  the  temples. 
But  the  said  temples  are  unrivalled 
for  interest  and  beauty.  Karnac, 
either  by  daylight  or  moonlight,  is  a ' 
thing  apart  from  all  others  in  the 
world  for  vastncss  of  conception  and 
magnificence  of  design.  '*  There  were 
giants  in  those  days."  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
of  the  Vocal  Memnon,  of  the  Mem- 
Donium,  of  Medemet  Haboo,  and  the 
rest.  The  marvel  is,  what  has  become 
of  the  people  who  created  such  things  ; 


who  had  brought  civilization,  arts,  aod 
manufactures  to  such  pexfection  tloi 
nothing  modem  cAn  surpass  them.  li 
it  not  a  lesson  to  our  pride  and  our 
materialism,  when  we  think  of  tlMSB 
and  of  ourselves,  and  then  see  the  de- 
graded state  of  the  modem  Egyptiss. 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  commooest 
art  or  even  handicraft  among  them,  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  even  oi 
Cairo,  to  get  an  ordinary  deal  tabk 
made  with  a  drawer  in  it  !  There  i$ 
no  Catholic  mission  at  Thebes,  bat  a 
Coptic  bishop,  who  received  our  trav- 
ellers  very  kindly,  showed  them  his 
church,  and  gave  them  coffee  on  a  ter- 
race overlooking  the  Nile.  This  even- 
ing was  ^  twelfQi-night,"  and  the  boats 
were  again  illuminated  and  decorated 
with  palms,  the  whole  having  a  beaa- 
tiful  effect  reflected  in  the  water. 

Af\er  spending  a  week  at  Tbd>es, 
our  travellers  sailed  on  to  Assoaao, 
visiting  the  temples  of  Esneh,  Edfoo, 
and  Komom-Boo  on  their  way,  and 
coming  into  the  region  of  crocodiles 
and  pelicans,  and  of  the  Thebsn  or 
dom  palm — less  graceful  than  the  date 
palm,  but  still  beautiful,  and  bearing 
a  large,  nut-like  fruit  in  fine  hanging 
clusters.  Between  Edfoo  and  Thebes 
arc  shown  some  caves,  in  one  of  whidi 
St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  passed  so 
many  years  of  penitence  and  prayer. 
He  was  discovered  by  St.  Antony  in 
his  old  age,  when  tempted  to  vain- 
glory, God  havuig  revealed  to  hin 
that  there  was  a  recluse  more  perfect 
than  himself,  whom  he  was  to  go  into 
the  desert  and  seek.  A  beautiful  pic- 
ture in  the  gallery  at  Madrid  by  Ve- 
lasquez represents  the  meeting  of  ibe 
two  venerable  saints,  the  dinner 
brought  to  them  by  the  raveo,  and  the 
final  interment  of  St.  Paul  by  St.  An- 
tony in  tlie  cloak  of  St.  Athanasios, 
the  lions  assisting  to  dig  the  grave ! 

Assouan  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of 
the  Cataracts,  and  is  on  the  bordexs  of 
Nubia,  the  great  desert  of  Syene  be- 
ing to  the  left  of  the  village.  Hie 
Nubian  caravans  were  tented  on  tbe 
shore,  and  temptuig  the  Euro- 
peans with   daggers,  kniresi  mtncb* 
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ecjfs,  poisoned  arrows*  rhinowros  hide 
Biiielils,  lanres  and  monkeys.  The  cli* 
mate  \s*m  delicious.  There  is  no 
couiUiT  in  the  world  to  be  compared 
with  Kgypt  at  this  lime  of  tl»e  rear, 
|>eraus(*,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  there  is  a 
light nes>**  and  exhilaration  in  the  air 
which  makes  every  one  wel!  and  hun- 
gry* To  an  artist  the  coloring  is 
equally  perfect.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  there  can  imagine  what  the  snn- 
rlses  and  sunsets  are,  especially  the 
After-glow  at  sunset*  No  artificial 
red,  nmnge^  or  jiurple  can  approach 
it.  Then  the  gracefulness  of  the  palms 
on  the  banks,  the  rosy  color  of  the 
mountains,  the  picturesque  sakeels  or 
waier-wheeU*  and  the  atill  prettier 
shadoof,  with  its  mournful  sound,  which 
seems  as  the  wail  of  the  patient  slave 
who  works  it  day  and  night,  and  there- 
^  by  produces  the  exquisite  lender  green 
^  Tegetation  on  the  banks  of  the  nver, 
tdae  to  this  artificial  irrigation  alone — 
M  Are  a  continual  feast  to  the  eye  of 
[the  painter.  And  if  all  this  is  felt 
[  below  AjSi^ouan,  what  can  be  said  of 
LPhiLe^teiutifnl  Philae — that  *Miream 
loveliness,**  as  a  modern  writer 
ily  calls  it  ? 

Our   travellers,    while    waiting    for 
the   interminable    arranjremeuts    with 
I  the   Re  is  of  the    Cataracts,  took   the 
^road  along  the  shore  ;  and  after  pass- 
ing through    a   succession    of  curious 
and    picturesque  villages,  arrived  at 
one  called  Mali  at  t  a,  where  they  hired 
a  little  boat  to  take  them  aiToss  to  the 
bea^Jtiful  island.     Rocks  of  the  most 
itaatic  shapes  are  piled  up  on  both 
i  of  the  shore ;  but  when  once  jc^u 
tve  emerf»ed  from  these  into  the  deep 
'wafer,    "  Fharaoh*s     Bed"    and    the 
Totber  temples  stand  out    against  the 
rtky  in    all    their    wonderful    beauty. 
'  Philie  was  the  burial-plm^e  of  Osiris, 
'  and  **  By  him  who  sleeps   in    Philie'* 
was  the  common  oath  of  the  old  Egyp- 
ians.     The  temples  are  too  well  known 
djuwings  to  need  description  ;  but 
bat  18  less  often  mentioned  by  trav- 
i«Hers  is  that  the  larger  one,  originally 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  was  used  for  a 
ploDg  time  by  the  Christians  as  a  church. 


Consecration  crosses  are    deeply  en- 
graved on  every  one  of  these  grand 
old  pillars  ;  and  at  one  end  is  an  altar,] 
with  a  cross  in    the  centre,  in  white] 
marble,  and  a  piscina  at  the  side,  wilJiJ 
a  niche  for  the  sacred  elements  ;  andl 
above  this  recess  is  a  beautiful  croaa| 
deeply  cut  in  the  stone,  together  with 
the  emblem  of  the  vine.     The  cross  is 
also  let    into  the  principal  galewaya,| 
There  was  an  Italian  inscription  com*' 
memorating   the    arrival   of  the    first 
Roman  mission  sent  by  Gregory  XVI., 
and  a  tablet  in  French  recording  the 
arrival   of    the    French    army    there 
under  JNapoleon  in  1799,  signed  by 
Gene  nil  Da  v  oust. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  decided 
to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  island  till  the 
question  of  the  passing  of  the  Cataracts  ] 
waa  decided ;  and  while  this  operation  i 
waa  going  on,  one  of  the  ladies  Fiat  i 
down  to  sketch.  She  was  quietly 
painting,  luxuriating  in  the  beauty 
and  silence  around  her,  and  watching 
the  Hun  setting  gloriously  behind  tho  ' 
temple,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  deep  bell 
boomed  across  the  water  and  was  re- 
peated hatf-a'dozen  times.  It  was  the 
♦*  Angelus/'  Even  the  lea^it  Catholic 
of  the  party  was  struck  and  impressed 
by  this  wnexpected  Round,  so  unusual 
in  a  country  where  bells  are  unknown, 
and  the  only  call  for  prayer  is  from 
the  rainaret  top.  Instinctively  they 
knelt^  and  then  arose  the  question 
"  Where  could  the  bell  come  from?' 
There  was  no  sijm  of  habitation  or 
human  beings  either  on  the  island  it- 
self or  on  the  opposite  shores*  and  the 
dragoman  himself  was  equally  at  fault 
At  last,  on  questioning  the  boatmen, 
they  found  that  behind  some  hill»  a 
short  distance  off  was  a  convent— a 
sort  of  **  convalescent  home'*  for  the 
sick  monks  of  the  Barri  mission.  The 
English  lady  decided  at  once  to  go  and 
see  it,  and  on  arriving  at  the  long  low 
stone  building,  (bund  that  the  Fran- 
ciscan father,  who  was  almost  its  sol« 
itary  occutmnt,  ha*i  just  returned  from 
the  White  Nile,  being  one  of  a  mia- 
sion  to  the  blacks  in  the  Barri  country, 
a  month's  journey  south  of  Khartoun. 
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He  bad  been  at  death's  door  from 
fever ;  iiiul  on  leaving  Khartoun  tor 
Phi  he,  ail  eighteen  days'  ride  on  cani- 
eK  h:ul  U'cii  attacked  by  dyi»entery, 
and  left  ior  dead  in  the  buniin<;  des- 
ert by  the  euravan ;  only  a  faithful 
blaek  convert  remained  hy  his  side, 
and  he  felt  that  his  lost  hour  was 
eoine ;  when  tbe  arrival  of  poor  Cap- 
tain Si)eke,  on  his  way  home  from  one 
of  \\iA  last  explorations,  changed  the 
state  of  things.  With  true  Christian 
charity  our  e«>untr}'man  at  once  or- 
dered a  ]>alt,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  nursing  and  doctoring  of  the  dying 
monk  ;  w  that  in  a  few  days  he  was 
so  far  njcovered  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  journey,  and  arrived  safely 
nt  PhiliP.  He  said  he  owed  his  life, 
under  (rCMl,  entirely  to  the  kindness  of 
this  Knglishman;  and  his  only  anxiety 
seemed  to  l>e  to  show  his  gratitude  by 
doing  everything  he  could  for  those  of 
his  nati'^n.  lie  invited  our  travellers 
to  take  up  their  alnnle  in  the  convent, 
and  gave  them  a  most  inten\sting  ac- 
count of  the  missionary  work  of  his 
order.  Thoy  have*  chartered  a  small 
vessel,  whieh  they  have  called  the 
"  Stella  Matutina,"  and  which  plies  up 
and  down  the  river,  and  enabh's  them 
to  visit  their  stations  on  each  bank. 
lUit  they  have  every  kind  of  hardship 
to  encounter  from  the  treachery  or 
stupidity  or  positive  ho'^tility  of  the 
different  tribes,  fwni  the  intense  heat, 
and  above  all,  from  the  deadly  malaria 
which  had  carried  off  ft«»venty  of  their 
brothers  in  thre(»  years.  But  there 
are  ever  fresh  soldiers  of  this  noble 
army  rea<ly  and  eager  to  fill  ui»  tiie 
ranks. 

The  ladies  rode  home  by  the  way 
of  the  desert,  and  reached  their  boats 
in  safety.  The  next  mominir,  at  five 
o'clock,  the  same  road  was  resumed  by 
two  of  the  party  who  were  anxious  to 
to  reach  the  convent  in  time  for  the 
early  mass.  They  met  nothing  on 
their  seven-miles'  rido  but  a  hyicna, 
who  was  devouring  a  camel  which  they 
had  left  dying  the  night  before.  The 
little  convent  chapel  was  very  nice ; 
and  among  the  yestments  sent  by  the 


auvre  apostoliqve,  and  worked  by  tbe 
ladies  of  the  Lcopoldstadt  misriioii,  ok 
of  the  party  recognized  a  court-drea 
which  had  been  presented  for  die  \)W> 
pose  by  a  Hungarian  friend  of  lir;r>  al 
liome.     It  was  strange  to  tind  it  agaia 
in   the  deptlts  of  Nubia.     The  iiuu 
was  served  by  two  little  woolly-haired 
negro  boys  from  tbe  good  old  father's 
school,  who^e  attachment  to  him  was 
like  that  of  a  dog  to  its  :n aster.     He 
was   in  some    trouble    as    to  tinding 
clothes  for  them.      The  Nubians  dis- 
pense with  every  thing   of  the  kind 
except  a  fringed  leathern  girdle  round 
the  loins,  decorated  with  shells.    Tiie 
children  have  not  even  tliat.     How- 
ever, in  the  dnha^neh  a  piece  of  roli- 
dodendron-pattemed  chintz  was  tbiind, 
carefully  sent  from  England  for  the 
covering  of  the  divans ;  and  with  iIiaL 
certain  articles  of  dress  were  manu- 
factured,  gorgeous    in    coloring,  and 
therefore  perfect  in  native  eyes,  how- 
ever ludicrous  and  incongruous  ihej 
mi«»ht  appear  to  Europeans.    The  i^ 
lowing  day  was  fixed  for  one  of  the 
boats  to  go  up  the  cataracts,  and  the 
I)arty  started  early  for  what  is  called 
the  *'  tirst  gate,"  to  see  the  operation. 
No  one  who  has  not  lived  for  some 
months  with  this  *^  peuple  criard.*'  u 
liamartine  calls  thetn,  can  imagine  the 
diu  and  scre^iming  of  the  Arabs  u 
each  dangerous  rapid  13  passed;  the 
lleis  all  the  time  shouting  and  stonnr 
ing  and  leaping  from  one  stone  10  the 
other  like  one  possessed.     But  the  as- 
cent is  child*s  play  compared  to  the 
descent.      So   many    accidents  law 
happened  in  the  latter,  and  so  nuuj 
boats  have  been  swamped,  that  tte 
captains  now  insist  on  the  ])as>engen 
landing  on  an  island  near,  while  their 
boats  rush  down  the  rapids.    It  ia  • 
beautiful  sight,  tbe  way  those  apptf* 
ently    unwieldy  vessels    are  iteerA 
and  clear  the  rocks  as  it  were  with* 
bound,  amiilat'  the   frantic  jelb  vsA 
cheers  of  the  whole  i)opulatioa.  ^ 
numl)er  of  men,   for  a  trifling  bifc- 
sheesh,  swam  down    the  current  oi 
logs ;  one  with  his  little  child  beftn 
him ;  but  an  Englishmanf  uUiOAfi^ 
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^  [OMQOIAU] 

THY   WILL    BB    DONE 


My  soul  a  little  kingdom  ib, 
Where  God's  most  holj  will 

Shall  reign  in  undivided  sway, 
Potent  and  grand  and  still. 


I'll  kneel  before  the  crystal  throne, 
And  kiss  the  golden  rod ; 

O  |)eace  unspeakable,  to  bow 
Before  the  will  of  God  I 


What  though  my  weary  feet  should  fail. 

My  tongue  refuse  to  praise, 
God  knows  my  soul  will  steadfastly 

Still  follow  in  his  ways. 


n. 

The  time  has  come,  my  soul,  the  time  has  come 
To  prove  the  depth  of  thy  oft- vaunted  love  ; 
A  sullen  gloom  hangs  round  us  like  a  fog. 
And  lowering  clouds  are  drooping  from  above. 


Would  it  were  light,  or  dark,  not  this  grey  gloom  ; 
Would  that  the  terror  of  some  sudden  crash 
Might  break  this  stifling,  dumb  monotony  ! 
O  for  some  deafening  peal  or  blinding  flash ! 


Weary  and  old  and  sick,  like  ancient  Job, 
I  crouch  in  haggard  woe  and  scan  the  past, 
Or  drag  the  leaden  moments  at  mv  heels. 
Mocking  wise  fools  who  say  that  life  runs  fast 
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Nothing  to  conquer  now — no  call  for  strength ; 
Naught  to  contend  with^nlj  to  wait  and  bear, 
And  see  mj  withering  powers  and  blighted  gifts — 
No  room  to  act — nothing  to  do  or  dare : 
Speak  now,  my  soul,  if  thou  hast  aught  to  say 
If*  thou  seest  light  or  any  hope  of  day. 


ni. 

Fret  not  this  holy  stillness  with  thy  cries — 

Patience,  perturbed  clay ! 
Lest  thou  should'st  drown  the  voice  of  the  All-wise 

With  clamorous  dismay. 


Thinkest  thou  that  clouds  and  mists  are  less  Grod's  work, 

Than  sun  or  moon  or  stars  ? 
His  will  is  good,  whether  it  bind  the  free 

Or  sunder  prison  bars. 


His  hand  has  measured  out  each  feather^s  weight 

OF  this  most  grievous  load ; 
He  bore  the  cross  we  bear,  his  heart,  like  ours, 

Once  in  life's  furnace  glowed. 


We  shall  in  heaven  sing  a  psalm  of  joy 
For  every  earth-wrung  moan ; 

One  little  hour  more,  the  work  well  done. 
And  we  are  all  God^s  own« 


CONTRASTS. 


There  is  no  sound  of  anguish  in  the  air, 
Bees  hum,  birds  sing,  the  breeze  is  balmy-sweet 
And  from  the  blooming  hawthorn  overhead 
A  rosy  shower  droppeth  at  my  feet. 


No  matter !  God  be  praised — some  untried  heart, 
Sweet  with  the  dewy  freshness  of  life's  dawn. 
Is  gathering  a  glad  presage  of  success 
From  this  bright,  pitQess,  respondent  mom. 
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[From  the  Iiiih  IndoitrUl  Magailne.] 

THE   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF   OUR  ANCESTORS- 


DT  M.  UAVEBTY,  ESQ. 


ARTS    OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  considering  the  building  arts,  as 
practiscMl  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  in  past  ages,  we  muHt  neees- 
Bariiy  divide  the  subject  according  to 
e|)Ochs.  The  ethnologist  would  of 
course  begin  witli  his  favorite  scien- 
tific chisHilication  of  the  Stone,  the 
Bronze  and  the  Iron  periods;  but  this 
division  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
very  arbitrary,  very  indefinite,  and 
very  doubtful  one.  It  leaves  much 
too  wide  a  scope  for  imagination,  and 
offers  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
social  development ;  and  the  following 
obvious  and  natural  onler  of  periods, 
in  the  present  instance,  will  answer 
our  puqx)se,  namely : 

1.  Tlie  Pre-Christian  period,  ex- 
tending from  some  indefmite  epoch  of 
the  pr.»-his»toric  ages,  down  to  the 
estahlisliment  of  Christianity  in  Ire- 
hind,  in  the  fifth  century;  2.  Tlie 
early  Christian  perio<l,  extending  from 
the  last-niention(.Hl  ej>och  to  the  com- 
nienernuMit  of  the  Danish  wars,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century; 
y.  The  j)eriod  of  obscurity  and  bar- 
barism into  which  this  country  was 
j)lunge<l  by  those  fierce  and  long-pro- 
tracted wars,  and  from  which  it  be- 
gan to  emerge  in  the  i-eign  of  Brian, 
and  after  the  buttle  of  Clontarf,  in 
101 1;  4.  The  period  which  followed 
that  just  mentioned,  and  which  ex- 
t(MKla  beyond  the  Anglo-Norman  in- 
vasion until  the  native  Irish  ceased 
to  act  as  a  distinct  people;  and,  6. 
The  jx'riotl  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  aforesaid  Anglo-Norman  ^)ocli, 
and  descended  to  modem  times,  em- 
bracing the  ages,  first  of  noble  Gothic 
abbeys,  and  feudal  keeps  of  NonMn 


barons,  and  walled  towns ;  and  then 
of  the  fortified  bawns  and  strong  goli- 
tary  towers,  of  new  proprietors,  in  the 
Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Williamile  times. 
In  the  first  of  these  periods  there 
was   no  stone   and   mortar  masoniy 
known  in  Ireland,  nor  was  there  anj 
knowledge  of  the  arch.    Of  cyclopean 
masonry — masonry    in    which    huge 
stones  were  frequently'  employed,  but 
never  any  cement — some  stupendous 
and  wonderful  examples  belonging  to 
this  lirst  period  still  remain ;  but  there 
was   no   cemented   work.      Tbii  we 
may  take  as  absolutely  certaia,  not- 
withstanding   tlie    notions    of   some 
modem  antiquaries  about  the  supposed 
pre-Christian    origin    of    the    round 
towers.     This   pagan   theory  of  the 
round  towers   is  a  pure  creation  of 
what   we  may    call    the   conjectural 
school    of    Irish     antiquaries.     The 
ancient  Irish  never  dreamt  of  it    It 
was  suggested  at  a  time  when  scorcelj 
anything  was  known  of  the  ori^nal 
native  source   of  Irish  bistor}-;  and 
it  has  seldom  been  advocated  except 
by  those  who   are   either  still  unafr 
quainted  with   these    sources  of  our 
history,  or  else  who  are  carried  away 
by  false  ideas  of  early  Irish  civiliia- 
tion,  and  visionary  theories  of  aDcient 
Irish  tire-worship    and  Orientalism; 
for  all  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  the  actual  history  of  the 
country.     It  is  right  that  this  shouU 
be  distinctly  understood:  without  en- 
tering into  lengthened  ailments  on 
the  subject,  which  would   be  out  of 
phice  here,  it  ought  to  be  quite  safr 
cient  for  any  rational  person  to  know, 
that  the  character  of  all  the  remaitf 
of   undoubted    pagan     baildings   ia 
Jreland  ia  utterly  incooBistent  with  lbs 
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sapposition  that  the  same  people  who 
built  them  also  built  the  round  tow- 
ers ;  and  that  such  knowledge  as  we 
actually  possess  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  pagan  Irish  shows  the 
absurdity  of  the  notion  that  the 
round  towers  were  built  by  them. 
The  passages  of  ancient  Irish  writings 
which  may  be  adduced  to  show  that 
the  round  towers  were  built  by 
Christians  are  extremely  numerous, 
while  there  is  not  one  single  iota  of 
eridence  in  the  written  monuments  of 
Irish  history,  either  printed  or  MS., 
for  their  pagan  origin — nothing,  in 
fact,  but  wild,  unsupported  conjecturo 
and  imagination.  And  such  being  the 
case,  and  all  the  writings  and  re- 
searches of  such  distinguished  Irish 
historical  scholars  as  Fetrie,  O'Dono- 
Tan,  and  O' Curry,  who  have  passed 
away,  and  of  Wilde  and  Todd,  and 
Graves  and  Reeves,  and  Ferguson, 
etc^  tending  to  overturn  the  visionary 
theories  of  Irish  antiquities,  of  which 
the  round  tower  phantasy  has  been 
the  most  noted,  it  is  time  to  abandon 
this  last  remnant  of  a  false  and  ex- 
ploded system. 

What,  then,  are  the  remains  which 
we  have  of  the  buildings  or  structures 
of  the  ancient  Irish  belonging  to  the 
first,  or  pagan^  period?  They  are 
Tarlous,  and  exceedingly  numerous. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  raths, 
or  earthen  forts,  with  which  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  is  still  absolutely 
dotted.  These  raths  were  the  dwell- 
ing-places of  the  Irish,  not  only  in- 
deed, in  pagan  times,  but  much  more 
recently.  They  were  originally  rather 
steep  earthworks,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  and  topped  by  a  strong  paling 
or  stockade;  sometimes  there  was  a 
double  or  treble  line  of  intrenchment, 
and  within  the  inner  fence  the  family 
or  fiunilies  of  the  occupants  dwelt  in 
timber  or  hurdle  houses,  of  which, 
finom  the  perishable  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials, no  traces  of  course  remain. 
The  cattle,  too>  were  driven  for  safety 
within  the  inclosure,  when  it  was 
known  that  an  enemy  was  abroad; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  position  of 


a  great  many  of  the  raths  on  a  slop- 
ing surface  was  selected  for  purposes 
of  drainage,  seeing  that  the  cattle 
were  so  frequently  to  be  inclosed.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  these 
earthen  forts  were  always  polygonal, 
generally  octagonal,  and  we  have 
never  seen  one  of  them  actually 
round;  although  it  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  describe  the  plain  cir- 
cle than  the  regular  polygonal  figure 
adopted. 

When  the  inclosures  were  con- 
structed of  stone;  they  were  called 
cahirs  or  caskets.  It  has  been  stated 
by  antiquaries  that  the  stone  forts 
were  built  by  the  early  Irish  colonists, 
called  Firbolgs,  and  the  earthen  forts 
by  the  subsequent  colony  of  Tuath 
de  Danaans;  but  it  is  probable  that 
each  colony  built  their  strongholds  of 
the  matenals  which  they  found  most 
convenient.  In  the  rich  plains  of 
Meath,  where  there  are  very  few  sur- 
face stones  that  could  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  we  find  none 
but  earthen  forts ;  and  in  the  Isles  of 
Arran,  where  there  is  little  indeed  be- 
sides solid  rock,  the  Firbolgs  neces- 
sarily constructed  their  famous  duns 
of  stone.  These  vast  Firbolg  duns 
of  Arran  must  have  been  impregnable 
in  those  days,  if  defended  by  suffi- 
cient garrison;  and  their  size  and 
number  in  a  place  so  small  and  barren 
show  that  almost  the  whole  remnant 
of  the  race  must  have  been  compelled 
by  hard  necessity  to  seek  shelter  there 
against  their  pressing  foes.  It  would 
also  appear  that  the  abundant  supply 
of  stone  induced  the  occupants  of 
those  Arran  forts  to  substitute  stone 
houses  in  their  interior  for  the  habita- 
tions of  timber  and  wattles  used  else- 
where; as  we  here  find  numerous 
remains  of  the  small  beehive  houses, 
called  cloghanesy  formed  by  the  over- 
Japping  of  fiat  stones,  laid  horizontal- 
ly, until  they  meet  at  top,  thus  roofing 
in  the  house  without  an  arch.  Both 
cloghanes  and  forts  are  built,  of 
course,  without  cement;  and  no  one 
could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
Round  Tower,  of  which  a  portion  still 
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roniains  in  the  largest  i>ilaii<l,  could 
jiossibly  have  b«en  the  work  of  the 
hanie  masons. 

Tlie  Myh  of  building  is  the  same 
in  the  Duns  of  Aran ;  in  Staijr  Fort, 
in  Krrry ;  in  the  Greenan  of  Aileaeh, 
in  Donegal;  and  in  general  in  any  of 
the  primitive  ca/nrs  or  eashels^  wher- 
evirr  they  exist  in  Ireland ;  nor  is  there 
any  material  differenee  between  these 
ami  the  simihir  structures  to  be  found 
in  W:ih*-i — siM'h  as  the  Castell-Caeron 
over  Dnibcnmaen, in  Caernarvonshire. 

The  same  Iriah  word,  Saor,  (pro- 
nounced Soer,)  originally  signitied 
both  a  caqH'Nter  and  a  mason ;  and  in 
an  Iri^h  [XM'in,  at  least  eight  hundred 
and  liny  yrars  old,  we  have  a  list  of 
th«'  aiicitut  builders,  who  ei-ected  the 
principal  strongholds  of  pagan  times 
in  Irelaml :  j^icli  as — *'  Casruba,  the 
liijrh-priccd  casliel-bnilder,  who  em- 
ployc'd  quirk  axes  to  smoothen  stones ;" 
an«l  '•  iiigriu  ami  (iarvon,  son  <»f 
rgarv.thc  c.islicl-huilders  ef  Aih-afh/* 
and  *'Tri)iglethan,  who  sculptun"d  im- 
ages, and  wa^  the  rath-buihh'r  of  tin* 
Hill  of  Tara;'*  while  every  one  famil- 
iar with  the  native  Irisli  traditi  his 
lias  hcanl  the  name  of  (Jid)i>.in-Saor, 
to  \vho>e  skill  half  the  anci^'Ut  rasth'S 
of  Ireland  w<:re,  without  any  refer- 
♦  •nce  to  elironology,  supiw^sed  to  owe 
their  stPMigtii. 

An  I^^h  antiquary-  of  the  seven- 
tt'cntli  century,  who  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Sir  jam«*s  Ware,  writes  Jts  if 
he  believeil  that  the  ancient  pagan 
Iii>h  undri^tood  the  u«»e  of  cement,  al- 
though, as  he  confesses,  no  vestige  of 
st<»ne  and  mortar  work  by  th<'m  re- 
mained in  his  day.  ]Uit  his  mode  of 
arguinis  as  it  will  be  ])erceived,  is 
very  inconclu-iivc.  After  enumerating 
se\rral  of  the  ancient  niths  and  cash- 
els  of  Ip.land,  he  writes  :  "  We  have 
evi<h*nee  of  their  having  been  built 
like  the  eilitices  of  other  kingdoms  id* 
the  times  in  which  they  were  built ; 
and  why  should  they  not  ?  for  there 
came  no  colony  into  Erin  but  from  the 
eastern  world,  as  from  SjKiin,  etc.; 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a  defi- 
ciency  of  intellect  should   mark  the 


parties  who  came  into  Ireland,  as  tbn 
they  should  not  have  the  sense  to  fonn 
their  residences  and  dwellings  a(\ef 
the  manner  of  tlie  countries  fron 
which  they  went  forth,  or  through 
which  they  travellecL''  [See  Intro- 
duction to  Dudley  Mac  Firbis's  great 
**  Book  of  Grt^nealogies,"  translate  in 
*'  O'Curry's  Lectures,"  pp.  222,  etc.] 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  early  ca- 
Ionizers  of  Ireland,  to  whom  Mac 
Firbis  thus  alludes,  were  a  [iortion  of 
that  gix'at  Celtic  wave  of  f copulation 
which  passed  from  East  to  \Ve&t  orer 
Eun)i>e,  leaving  the  same  earihera 
mounds  and  cyclojiean  stone  struo 
tures  behind  as  monuments  wherever 
they  went ;  but  it  is  equally  certain, 
tluit  if  these  ancient  colonies  visited 
Assyria,  and  Egypt,  and  Greece  in 
their  jwregrinations,  as  Mae  Firbis 
believed  they  did,  thov  did  not  earn* 
with  them  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  or 
Grecian  ma'^onry  or  architecture  into 
1  relaml.  The  iiiths  and  cashels  wbich 
they  constructed  were  exceedingk 
simple  in  their  character,  and  in  very 
lew  indeed  of  the  former  is  there  the 
slightest  gnice  of  stonework  to  be 
discovered.  Caves  were  very  often 
iormcd  under  the  raths ;  and  Mac 
Firbis  states  that  under  the  rath  of 
Bally  0  Dowda,  in  Tireragh,  he  him- 
s(df  had  seen  "  nine  smooth  stone  cel- 
lars," and  that  its  walls  were  still  of 
the  height  of  ''a  pood  cow-keeiw* 
>.'or  Avere  the  contents  of  the  ancient 
Irish  dwellings  less  simple  than  the 
buildings  themselves  ;  for  we  find  by 
the  Brehon  Laws  that"  the  seven  val- 
nables  of  the  house  of  a  chieftain 
were — a  caldron,  vat,  goblet,  mu?, 
reins,  horse-bridle,  and  pin  ;''  the  firet- 
mentioned  articles  indicating  clearly 
the  usages  of  hospitality,  which  al- 
ways formed  the  predominating  insti- 
tution of  the  Irish.  The  same  hook 
of  Brehon  Laws  refers  to  ••  a  hoa^ 
with  four  doors,  and  a  stream  through 
the  centre,  to  be  provided  for  the  sick*' 
— such,  apparently,  being  the  ideas  at 
that  time  of  what  a  hospital  shoaU 
be. 

It  is  bard  to  saj  when  the  popdtt 
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notion  originated  which  attributes  the 
ancient  ratliB  and  mounds  to  the  D^^nes. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  Mac  Firbis  knew 
very  well  thej  were  not  Danish,  thoufl^h 
the  idea  must  have  prevailed  when  he' 
wrote,  (a.d.  1650;)  for  his  contem- 
porary, Lord  Castlehaven,  speaks  of 
withdrawing  his  troops,  during  the 
civil  war  of  1645,  within  one  of  the 
"  Danish  forts,"  which  were  so  nume- 
rous in  the  country ;  and  such  was  the 
fashion  of  attributing  all  our  antiqui- 
ties to  a  people  who  had  impressed 
the  memory'  of  the  nation  with  such 
terrible  and  indelible  traditions  of 
themselves,  that  even  Archdeacon 
Lynch,  the  author  of  "  Cambrensis 
Eversus,"  supposes  the  Danes  to  have 
been  the  builders  of  the  round  towers. 
Dr.  Molyneux,  who  wrote  toward  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  treats  us 
to  a  whole  book  about  ''  the  Danish 
Forts  and  Mounds ;"  but  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  Danes  of  Ire- 
land resided  only  in  the  seaport  towns 
and  their  vicinities,  and  had  no  dwell- 
ingSy  and  consequently  no  raths  or 
mounds  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  earthen  and  stone  forts, 
whicli,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
inhabited  in  the  early  Christian  as 
well  as  in  the  pagan  times,  and  down 
to  a  period  whicli  it  is  impossible  now 
to  define,  we  have  several  remains  of 
the  early  Irish  habitations,  called 
cranogues*  These  were  small  stock- 
aded and  generally  artificial  islands, 
in  the  :> mailer  lakes,  and  were  only 
accessible  b^  means  of  boats,  ancient 
specimens  of  which,  hewn  out  of  a 
single  tree,  have  been  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  cranogues  in  recent  times. 
Some  of  these  cranogues  are  known 
to  have  been  occupied  in  comparative- 
ly modem  times  ;  and  the  strong  tim- 
ber stakes  by  which  they  were  gener- 
ally surrounded  are,  in  a  few  instances, 
Btill  found  singularly  fresh,  and  with 
indications  of  having  been  connected 
by  a  strong  framework. 

Of  the  state  of  the  building  arts  in 
Ireland  during  the  early  Christian  pe- 
riod we  are  enabled  to  form  a  tolera- 
bly accurate  idea,  both  by  the  large 


number  of  remains  still  existing,  and 
by  the  notices  on  the  subject  which  wo 
find  in  historical  documents.  J^Iany 
of  the  very  earliest  Christian  edifices 
devoted  to  religion  in  Ireland  were 
built  of  stone  ;  but  it  is  clear,  never- 
theless, that  the  national  fashion  was 
to  construct  them  of  timber ;  and  this 
fashion  the  Irish  liad  in  common  with 
the  Britons,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
with  the-  Celtic  nations  generally. 
Strabo  says  the  houses  of  the  Gauls 
were  constructed  of  poles  and  wattle 
work ;  and  we  learn  from  Bede,  that 
among  the  Britons  building  with  stone 
was  regarded  as  a  characteristic  Ro- 
man practice.  We  know  that  both  in 
Ireland  and  Britain  tliere  was  a  na- 
tional prejudice  in  favor  of  the  custom 
of  employing  timber  to  construct  their 
churches.  The  first  three  churches 
erected  in  Ireland — ^those,  namely, 
constructed  by  St.  Palladius  in  his  un- 
successful mission  immediately  before 
St.  Patrick — were  of  oak.  Long  after 
this  time,  in  the  sixth  century,  SL  Co- 
lumba  lived  in  a  wooden  cell  in  the 
island  of  Hy,  as  his  biographer,  St. 
Adamnan,  relates ;  and  the  use  of 
timber  for  their  religious  edifices  was 
much  in  favor  with  the  Columbian 
monks  wherever  they  settled.  So  late 
as  the  year  1142,  when  St.  Maljvchy 
was  buildmg  the  church  of  the  famous 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Mellifont,  in 
Luuth,  he  received  some  opposition 
from  one  of  the  local  magnates,  be- 
cause he  had  undertaken  to  erect  it  in 
an  expensive  and  solid  manner  of 
stone ;  the  argument  of  this  person 
being,  that  "they  were  Scots,  not 
Frenchmen,"  and  that  a  wooden  ora- 
tory in  the  old  Irish  fashion  would 
have  sufficed. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  Abbey  of  Mellifont, 
that  it  is  the  only  Irish  edifice  of  a  date 
older  than  the  Anglo-Nonnan  period 
in  the  ruins  of  which  Dr.  Petrie  dis- 
covered any  bricks  to  have  bfeen  used ; 
and  we  know  that  it  was  erected  by 
monks  whom  St.  Malachy  had  sent  to 
study  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard, 
in  France ;  whence  the  allusion  to 
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;d  horizontally;  whUe  an- 
ilar  feature  often  to  be  ob- 
the  oldest  Irish  stone 
s,  that  the  side  walls  and 
•uilt  up  independently,  and 

together  at  the  comers  by 
ippiog  stones.  All  these 
18  are  to  be  found,  in  a  very 
gree,  in  the  extremely  curi- 
ens  of  seventh  and  eighth 
ildings  in  the  South  Islands 

and,  with  the  exception  of 
istian  cioghanes,  and  some 
d  oratories  like  those  near 
11  these  early  Christian 
ve  been  built  with  lime  ce- 

le  rudeness  of  the  masonry 
lings  of  the  early  Christian 
rery  curious  argument  has 
ced  in  favor  of  the  Pagan 
he  Kound  Towers.  Some 
fact,  do  not  hesitate  to  at*- 
is  the  Round  Towers  fre- 
Lhibit  a  better  style  of  ma- 
a  the  ruined  churches  in 
hborhood,  they  must  have 
3(1  by  some  earlier  race  of 
lus  adopting  the  very  oppo- 
correct  and  natural  conclu- 
b  the  premises  would  sug- 
h  persons  must  have  a  very 
of  Irish  liistory ;  they  do 
to  be  aware  that  there  is 
in  Europe,  except  Greece 
,  of  wliich  the  ancient  his- 
)oast  of  such  a  clear  and 
0  series  of  written  and  tra- 
nnals  as  that  of  Ireland. 
i  acknowledged  opinion  of 
amed  investigators.  There 
10  room  whatever  for  any 
ctural  race  or  epoch  as  that 
theory  in  question  would 
a  Irish  history ;  there  is  no 
uch  wild  hypotheses  as  may 
for  instance,  to  account  for 
[is  of  extinct  civilized  races 
•ior  of  North  America.  Any 
iias  the  singularly  distinct 
ncient  Irish  chronicles  pre- 
mind  must  be  aware  of  this 
must  know  perfectly  well 
waa  no  mysterious  unknown 
rou  iiL   00 


race  in  Ireland  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  who  could  have  built 
the  round  towers— even  if  it  were 
probable  that  such  a  race  would  have 
built  these,  and  left  no  other  fragment 
of  stone  and  mortar  work  in  the  land ! 
As  to  the  disparity  sometimes  to  be 
observed  in  the  masonry  of  the  towers 
and  the  ancient  churches  beside  them, 
it  can  be  explained  without  any  such 
absurd  hypothesis.  It  is  clear  from 
the  mouldings  of  the  windows,  and 
other  architectural  details,  and  even 
from  the  statements  of  our  annalists, 
that  some  of  the  Round  Towers  are 
not  older  than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  and  consequently  their  ma- 
sonry might  well  be  superior  to  that  of 
churches  built  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred years  before  them.  But,  even 
when  the  builders  were  contemporary, 
they  were  not  such  dull  craftsmen  as 
not  to  have  understood  perfectly  well 
that  a  more  careful  style  of  workman- 
ship was  required  in  an  edifice  which 
they  should  cariy  to  a  height  of  120 
or  130  feet  than  in  one  of  which  the 
walls  would  not  exceed  10  or  14  feet 
in  elevation.  In  fact,  a  little  consid- 
eration must  show  any  enlightened 
man  that  the  theory  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  utterly  untenable. 

Mr.  Parker,  a  high  authority  on 
questions  of  architectural  antiquity, 
has,  in  his  valuable  series  of  papers 
on  the  subject  in  the  '^  Grentleman's 
Magazine,"  thrown  considerable  light 
on  Irish  mediseval  architecture.  One 
point,  of  which  he  has  been  decidedly 
the  first  observer,  is,  that  all  the  details 
of  an  ancient  building  in  Ireland  sel- 
dom or  never  belong  to  the  period  at 
which  the  building  was,  according  to 
record,  erected.  This  is  an  extremely 
curious  fact;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Mr.  Parker's  accuracy  on 
the  point ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
invariably  finds  his  remark  verified  in 
castles  and  abbeys  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man period  in  Ireland.  To  what, 
then,  is  the  peculiarity  to  be  attributed  ? 
Could  the  architects  have  been  Irish, 
and  could  they  have  adopted  their  prin- 
ciples from  the  study  of  older  edLioea 
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1    1. ._"....  .1    -li.-    :•■:::   »■»  are 

:.-  :  )•:-.  j:  :• -Hr"i-:j  ::•?  i":t»r- 
-..;;^  :■•  .i/.r?  i"  v.-  rr-w  •  '.""'Jir',  on 
I.  •  .M}ix     r"  L.u-h'fl^.Cf  .«■■  -— •;  =i-^t 

i—!:ir'  in  :rie  empin*,  arid  «!L.-i  wis 
ml:t  h  n:-*  dl'rr  vf-an*  bt-r.'re  :'ir  An- 
I'.  -N-  raiari  inva^-sion — he  faji.  -  I:  L* 
rii*!r:  ■  r  »-:irlier  nor  later  in  s-:.^!/  •>:in 
ni  y.'.'vz^  of  the  same  date  in  E:  j- 
'uir.'i .  anl  with  the  exreption  of  a  •V* 
f  :i-.'  u!iir'»,  a>rree.'»  in  detail  with  ihr;'.:.' 
Fpjiu  ill  la  wf  may  conelmle,  that  lie- 
ri'rt-  ihf  arrival  of  the  Anj^lo-Nornian* 
ih»»  Iri-h  nn'hiteetrt  were  fully  up  to 
[:.e  i*iinteMi|M»mry  «tate  of  their  art, 
ili.»ii;^'h  Mihscquently  the  Anglo-Irish 
rMl  into  tlii*  nnaehronisins  which  Mr. 
I'arkrr  so  frequently  points  out. 

AVIjen  lIiMiry  11,  resolved  on  spend- 
ing the  C'hristuKis  of  1171  in  Dublin, 
tht-n;  was  no  huildinfr  in  that  old  eap- 
ital  of  the  ()stm(>n  sulFiciently  spacious 
to  aceominodate  liis  court ;  and  a 
pjivilion  was  aeeordinpjly  constructed 
for  the  purjwse  of  plastenMl  wattles, 
in  the  Irish  fashion,  on  a  site  at  the 
south  sid«»  of  the  present  Dame  street. 
This  lUiMh*  of  constructing  houses  must 
have  Xu'iw  very  convenient  in  times 
when  the  la 'c  of  a  country  was  liable 
-oveiy  otIiiT  year  tj  be  deva-^taied  by 
war,  and  when  it  would  have  iK'en 
folly  to  cp'ct  a  habitatitui  intc'nded  to 
be  pcnnancnt.  The  destruction  of  all 
the  dwrl!in;:s  in  a  territory  at  that 
timi\  was  not  quite  so  ruinous  a  catas- 
trophe a-*  it  mi;j:ht  »?eem  to  us,  es- 
|vc:ally  as  it  was  a  very  usual  thing 
{o  have  the  jrranariea  un(h*r  »!^round. 

The  «Mnph)ym(?nt  of  wattles  for  (me 
purj>o>e  or  other,  in  the  construction 
of  buildin«;s,  apj>ears  to  have  lH*en 
ver\  lonjr  retained  in  Ireland  ;  and  they 
>eeui  to  have  l>een  constantly  used  by 
tlie  masons  as  centering  in  the  buihling 
oi*  aivius,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  ex- 
amination of  any  of  the  ruined  abbey  a 
ji-  ensiles  throughout  the  country, 
Hiieie  the  impression  of  the  inter- 
Ho\en  twigs  will  always  be  found  in 
•-UC  mortar  of  the  vaulted  roofs  and 
u\ii\:!«.  -Mr.  Porker  api>ear8  to  have 
x\.a  \»arucu\aLt\7  ^Xrwo^V.  ^  l\ua  cir- 


cumstance, which,  however,  is  famula: 
to  every  Irish  antiquary  ;  but  he  l*!!* 
us  that  he  hiis  found  the  same  thingic 
a  few  instances  in  England. 

A  French  gentleman,  who  travelle'l 
through  Ireland  in  1C44,  has  let\  u«i 
curious  account  of  the  mode  of  con- 
structing their  habitations  emploved 
at  that  time  by  tbe  rural  popuhuinc 
He  writes :  •*  The  towns  are  built  in 
the  English  fiushion,  but  the  bouitos  in 
th-^  country  are  in  this  manner:  two 
s-akes  are  fixed  in  the  groimd,  across 
which  is  a  transverse  pole,  to  sup^KKt 
two  rows  of  rafters  on  the  two  side*, 
which  are  coveriHi  with  leaves  and 
straw.  Till*  cabins  arc  of  another 
fashion.  There  are  four  walls  Ha 
lieight  <»f  a  man,  supporting  niAeis 
over  whieh  they  thatch  with  ftraw 
and  leaves ;  they  are  without  chimneTs, 
and  make  the  tire  in  the  middle  of  tLf 
hut,  whicii  greatly  incommoiies  thi« 
who  are  not  fond  of  smoke.'* 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the 
fortitied  tlomiciles  of  the  geutrr.  He 
says :  *•  The  castles  or  houses  of  tbe 
nobility  I'ousist  of  four  walb  exlrfmek 
high,  tliatohed  with  straw  ;  but,  to  tell 
the  truth,  they  are  nothing  but  square 
towci-s  without  wimlows,  or,  at  lea«:. 
having  such  small  apertures  as  to  give 
no  more  light  than  there  is  in  aprisOD: 
they  have  little  furniture,  and  cover 
their  room  with  iiishes,  of  which  ther 
make  their  beds  in  summer,  and  of 
stniw  in  winter ;  they  put  the  rusbfl 
a  ft>ot  deep  on  their  floors,  and  iffl 
their  windows,  and  many  of  them  ot- 
nament  the  ceilings  with  braucbes.'' 
frhe  Tour  of  M.  De  la  Bouliajtk 
Gouz.) 

This  description  is  applicable  to 
those  numerous,  solitar}-,  jmd  glooffij 
buildings  called  castles,  the  ruins  ot 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  every  pi-t 
of  the  country,  and  a  consideraafe 
number  of  which  were  erected  bj  "i^ 
Undertakers,  in  the  reign  of  James  L* 
while  it  must  be  confesftcd  that  1^ 
mode  of  constructing  the  hovels  ^ 
the  peasantry,  as  described  in  the  pi^ 
ceding  extract,  has  not  tmderp^ 
much  improvement,  up  to  tbe  peifif^ 
day,  in  many  ports  of  Ireknd. 
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Translated  from  the  Spaalih. 

PERICO    THE   SAD;    OR,  THE   ALVAREDA    FAMILY. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

A  TEMPESTUOUS  night  covered  the 
sky  with  flying  clouds,  which  were 
rushing  further  on  to  discharge  their 
torrents*  Sometimes  they  separated 
in  their  flight,  and  the  moon  appeared 
between  them,  mild  and  tranquil,  like 
a  herald  of  concord  and  peace  in  the 
midst  of  the  strife. 

In  the  short  intervals,  during 
which  this  placid  light  illumined  earth 
and  heaven,  a  pale  and  emaciated 
man  might  have  been  seen  making 
his  way  along  a  solitary  road.  The 
uncertainty  of  his  manner,  his  appre- 
hensive eyes,  and  the  agitation  of  his 
face,  would  have  shown  clearly  that 
he  was  a  fugitive. 

A  fugitive  indeed !  for  he  fled  from 
inhabited  places ;  fled  from  his  fellow- 
men;  fled  from  human  justice;  fled 
from  himself  and  from  his  own  con- 
science. This  man  was  an  assassin, 
and  no  one  who  had  seen  him  fleeing, 
as  the  clouds  above  were  fleeing  before 
the  invisible  force  which  pursued  them, 
would  have  recognized  the  honorable 
man,  the  obedient  son,  the  loving  hus- 
band and  devoted  father  of  a  few 
days  since,  in  this  miserable  being, 
now  fallen  under  the  irremissible  sen- 
tence of  the  law  of  expiation. 

Yfes,  this  man  was  Perico,  not  seek- 
ing a  peace  now  and  for  ever  lost,  but 
fleeing  from  the  present  and  in  dread 
of  the  future. 

He  had  passed  days  of  despair  and 
nights  of  horror  in  the  most  solitary 
places,  sustaining  himself  on  acorns  and 
roots ;  shrinking  from  the  light  of  day, 
which  accused,  and  from  the  eyes  of 
men,  that  condemned  him.  But  no 
darkness  could  hide  the  images  that 


were  always  before  him,  no  silence 
awe  their  clamors.  His  unhappy 
sister;  his  disconsolate  mother;  the 
bereaved  old  man,  his  father  s  friend, 
haunted  his  vision ;  the  reprobation  of 
his  honorable  race  oppressed  his  soul ; 
and  more  appalling  than  all  these,  the 
solemn,  mournful,  and  warning  note  of 
the  passing  bell,  which  he  had  heard 
calling  to  Heaven  for  mercy  upon  his 
victim,  sounded  continually  in  his  ears. 
In  vain  pride  insinuated,  through  its 
most  seductive  organ,  worldly  honor, 
that  he  had,  and  that  not  to  vindicate 
himself  would  have  been  a  reproach ; 
that  the  injuries  were  greater  than 
the  reprisal. 

A  voice  which  the  cries  of  passion 
had  silenced,  but  which  became  more 
distinct  and  more  severe  in  proportion 
as  they,  like  all  that  is  human,  sank 
and  failed — the  eternal  voice  of  con- 
science, said  to  him,  ^O  that  thou 
hadst  never  done  it !" 

There  came,  borne  upon  the  wind, 
an  extraordinary  sound,  now  hoarser, 
now  failing  and  fainter,  as  the  gusts 
were  more  or  less  powerfuL  What 
could  it  be  ?  Everything  terrifies  the 
guilty  souL  Was  it  the  roar  of  the 
wind,  the  pipe  of  an  organ,  or  a  voice 
of  lamentation?  The  nearer  Perico 
approached  it,  the  more  inexplicable 
it  seemed.  The  road  the  unhappy 
man  was  following  led  toward  the 
point  from  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. He  reaches  it,  and  his  ter- 
ror is  at  his  height  when,  unable  to 
distinguish  anything — ^for  a  black 
cloud  has  covered  the  moon — ^he  hears 
directly  above  his  head  the  portentous 
wail,  so  sad,  so  vague,  so  awful ! 

At  this  moment  the  clouds  are  bro- 
ken, and  over  all  the  moonlight  falla. 
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clcftr  and  silvorj,  like  a  mantle  of 
trans]>arent  Bnow.  Every  object 
comes  out  of  the  mystery  of  nhadows. 
He  pees  reija  asleep  in  its  valley  like 
a  white  binl  in  its  nest.  lie  lifts  his 
eyes  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
sound.  O  horror!  \j\yon  five  posts 
he  sees  five  human  heads!  From 
thf»se  procetnl  the  doleful  lamentation, 
a  warning  from  the  dead  to  the 
living.* 

Perico  starts  back  aghast,  nnd  per- 
ceives, for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  not 
alone.  A  man  is  st^mding  near  one  of 
the  ]>08t8.  II (MS  tall  and  vigorous,  and 
his  bearing  is  manly  and  erect.  lie 
is  dressed  richly  after  the  manner  of 
contralmndists.  Ills  bronzed  face  is 
hard)  bold,  and  calm.  lie  holds  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  inclining  uncovered 
before  these  j)osts  of  ignominy  a  head 
which  never  was  uncovered  in  human 
resj>cct ;  for  it  is  that  of  an  outlaw, 
of  a  man  who  has  broken  all  tics  with 
society,  and  respects  nothing  in  the 
world.  But  this  man,  although  im- 
])ious,  believes  in  God,  and  although 
criminal,  is  a  Christian,  and  is  pray- 
ing 

When  from  an  energetic  and  indo- 
mitable nature,  emancipated  from  all 
restrain,  thtTO  issue  a  few  drops  of 
adoration,  as  water  oozes  from  a  rock, 
wh:it  do  you  call  it  unbdit^vers  ?  Is  it 
suprrstitioiis  fear?  Tu  this  man  fear 
is  a  word  without  a  meaning.  Is  it 
hypocrisy?  Only  the  heads  of  ^ve 
dead  men  witness  it.  Is  it  moral 
weakness?  He  has  strength  of  soul 
unknown  in  society,  where  all  lean 
upon  something;  he  stands  alone. 
Is  it  a  rein«»mbrancc  of  infancy,  a 
tribute  to  the  mother  who  tiiught  him 
to  pray  ? 

There  exists  no  such  memory  for 
the  abandoned  orphan,  who  grew  up 
among  the  savage  bulls  he  guarded. 

What  is  it  then  that  bends  his  neck 
and  detains  him  to  pray  iu  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead  ? 

After  some  moments  the  man  con- 

*  Various  wltneuMS  hare  iestlfled  to  this  frightful 

Khenoiuenon.which  is  n;iturallv  explained,  the  sound 
eln^  cauMNl  by  the  wind  passlnj;  through  the  throat, 
mouth,  and  ears  of  heads  placed  as  located  abore. 


eluded  his  prayer,  replaced  his  halt 
and  turning  to  Perico  said, 

"  WTiere  are  you  going,  sir  ? ' 

Perico  neither  wished  nor  was  abt 
to  answer.     A  vertigo  hxid  seized  bin. 

'"  AVhere  arc  you  going,  I  sajT 
again  asked  the  unknown. 

Perico  remained  silent. 

*'  Are  you  dumb  ?*  proceeded  the 
questioner,  "  or  is  it  because  you  do 
not  choose  to  answer  ?  If  it  is  the 
last,''  he  added,  pointing  to  his  guD. 
^  here  is  a  mouth  which  obtains  replies 
when  mine  fails." 

Perico's  situation  rendered  him  too 
desi)erate  for  reflection,  and  the  brand 
of  cowardice  which  had  been  stamped 
ui)on  his  forehead,  still  burned  like  t 
recent  mark  of  the  ignommioos  iron. 
He  therefore  answered  instantly,  seix- 
ing  his  firelock. 

**  And  here  is  another  that  replies  in 
the  tone  in  which  it  is  questioned."' 

The  intentions  of  the  nnlmown 
were  not  hostile,  nor  Lad  he  any  idea 
of  carrying  out  his  threat,  though  he 
did  not  lack  the  courage  to  do  it  An- 
other so  daring  as  he  did  not  tread  the 
soil  of  Andalucia.  But  the  arrogance 
of  the  {)oor  worn  youth  pleased  instead 
of  offending  him. 

**  Comrade,**  he  said,  "  I  always  like 
to  take  off  my  hat  before  drawing  mr 
sword,  but  it  suits  me  to  know  with 
whom  I  speak  and  whom  I  meet  oo 
the  road.  You  must  have  courage  to 
be  walking  here;  for  they  say  tha: 
Diego  and  his  band  are  in  this  neigb- 
lx)rhood,  and  you  know,  for  all  Spain 
knows,  who  Diego  b  ;  where  he  pot* 
his  eye  he  puts  his  ball.  Tlie  leaves 
tremble  upon  the  trees  at  sight  of  him, 
and  the  dead  in  their  graves  at  the 
sound  of  his  name." 

All  tills  was  said  without  that  An- 
dalucian  boastfulness,  so  grotesqutrlf 
exaggerated  in  these  days,  bnt  with 
the  naturalness  of  convictioD,  and  the 
serenity  of  one  who  states  a  sifflpk 
truth. 

<'  What  do  I  care  for  Diego  and  his 
band?"  exclaimed  Perico,  not  witk 
bravado,  but  with  the  most  prafooad 
dejection. 
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ith  failing  voice  he  pronounced 

CM  words,  he  tottered  and  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  gun. 

*'  \VTial  has  taken  you  ?  What  m 
the  matter  T  asked  the  stranger,  no- 
ticing his  weakness* 

Perico  did  not  replj,  for  so  great 
was  his  exlianstion  and  such  the  effect 
of  bid  recent  emotions  that  he  fell 
down  seDseless, 

The  unknown  knelt  down  heaide 
Min  tuid  lifted  his  head.  The  moon 
shone  full  upon  that  face,  beautiful 
notwithstanding  its  mortal  paleness, 
and  the  traces  of  passion,  anguish,  and 
grief  which  marred  it. 

**  He  is  dead,"  said  the  stranger  to 
himself,  placing  his  rough  hand  upon 
Perico'a  heart.  The  heart  which,  a 
few  days  before,  was  as  pure  as  the 
sky  of  May.  "  No /*  he  continued, 
**  he  is  not  dead,  but  will  die  here,  hke 
a  dog,  if  he  is  not  taken  care  otV 

And  he  looked  at  him  again,  for  he 
felt  awakening  in  his  heart  that  noble 
attraction  which  draws  the  strong  to- 
wanl  the  weak,  the  powerful  toward 
the  helpless  ;  tor  let  skeptics  say  wliat 
they  will,  there  is  a  spark  of  divinity 
in  the  breast  of  every  human  creature* 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  whistled. 

He  is  answered  hy  the  sound  of  a 
brisk  gallop,  and  a  beautiful  young 
borse,  witli  arched  neck  and  rolling 
inane^  comes  up  and  stops  before  hia 
mif  ter,  turning  his  tine  head  and  bril- 
liant eyes  as  if  to  offer  him  the  stirrup. 
The  unknown  raises  the  inanimate 
Perico  in  his  robust  arras,  tlirows  him 
across  the  hoi-se,  springs  up  beside 
kiniy  presses  hLs  knees  genOy  to  the 
aninaars  flanks,  and  the  nuble  creature 

I  darts  away,  gayly  and  Ugbtty,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  the  double  weight 

l!f  a  solitary  hostel,  standing  like  a 
I  lic^gar  beside  the  highway,  the  inn- 
^■seeper  and  his  wife  were  seated  before 
^their  fire,  in  the  dull  ti-anquillity  of 
Mpersons  as  accustomed  to  the  allerna- 
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tions  of  noisy  life  by  day  and  com- 
plete isolation  by  night  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  marshy  places  ai'e  to  their 
intermittent  fevers. 

**  May  evil  light  on  that  hard- 
skulled  sailor  who  took  it  into  hia 
head  that  there  must  be  a  new  world, 
and  never  stopped  till  he  ran  against 
if/'  said  the  woman.  "  Had  not  the  king 
already  cities  enough  in  this  ?  What 
good  has  it  done?  Taken  our  sons 
off  there,  and  sent  us  the  epidemic. 
Do  say,  Andres,  and  don't  sit 
sleeping  there  like  a  mole,  if  it  has 
been  of  any  other  use." 

"  Yes,  wife,  yes,**  answered  the  inn- 
keeper, half  opening  his  eyes,  "the 
silver  comes  froni  ihere.^' 

^*  Plague  take  the  silver  1"  exclaim- 
ed the  woman. 

"  And  the  tobacco  "  added  the  hus- 
band, slowly  and  lazily,  again  dosing 
his  eyes, 

*'  A  curse  upon  the  tobacco !"  said 
the  wife  angrily.  "  Do  you  think,  you 
unfeeling  father,  that  the  silver  or  the 
tobacco  are  worth  the  lives  they  cost 
and  the  tears?  Son  of  my  soul! 
God  knows  wliat  will  become  of  hiui 
in  tliat  land  where  they  kill  men  like 
chinches,  and  where  everything  ia 
venomous,  even  the  air !" 

They  heard  at  this  moment  a  pecu* 
liar  whistle-  The  innkeeper,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  caught  up  the  light  and 
ran  toward  the  door,  exclaiming,  ^  The 
captain  !'* 

As  he  presented  himself  on  the 
threshold,  the  rays  of  tlie  lamp  fell 
upon  a  man  on  horseback,  with  an- 
other man  that  looked  like  a  corpse 
lying  across  the  horso  in  fiont  of  him, 

"  Help  me  take  this  fellow  down," 
said  the  rider,  in  the  rough  tone  of  a 
man  of  few  words. 

The  innkeeper  handed  the  lamp  to 
his  wife,  who  had  approached,  and 
made  haste  to  obey. 

'*  Mercy  to  us  !  A  dead  man  V*  said 
she.  **  For  the  love  of  the  Blessed 
Mother,  sir,  do  not  leave  him  ui  our 
house  I' 

**  He  is  not  dead,*'  said  the  horse- 
man, *^*  he  is  sick  ;  nurse  him  up^that 
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is  what  women  are  good  for.    Here  is 
money  to  pay  for  the  cure." 

Saying  this,  he  threw  down  a  piece 
of  gold,  and  disappeared,  the  resoand- 
inpr  and  measured  gallop  of  his  horse 
dying  away  gradually  in  the  distance. 
^*  If  this  id  not  a  cool  proceeding!" 
grumbled  Martha.  "What  will  you 
bet  that  he,  with  his  own  hands,  has 
not  put  the  man  in  this  state  ?  and  he 
takes  himself  off  and  leaves  him  on 
ours !  '  You  cure  him !'  as  if  it 
were  nothing  to  cure  a  man  who  is 
dead  or  dying !  As  if  this  inn  were 
an  hospital !  The  bully  thinks  he  has 
onlv  to  command,  as  if  he  were  the 
kiugr 

^  Hush  r  exclaimed  the  innkeeper, 
alarmed,  *^tri7/  you  be  still,  long- 
tongue!  Talk  that  way  of  Diego! 
"Women  are  the  very  devil !  What  is 
the  use  of  grumbling,  since  you  know 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as 
tliese  people  tell  us!  Besides,  this 
is  a  work  of  charitv,  so  let's  be  about 
it." 

They  prepared,  as  well  as  they 
could,  a  bed  in  a  garret. 

*•  He  has  no  sign  of  blow  or 
wound,'*  said  Andres,  as  he  was  un- 
dressing the  imtient;  "so  you  see, 
wife,  it  is  a  sickness  like  any  other." 

**  Ixx)k,  look,  Andres  1"  exclaimed 
Martha ;  "  he  has  the  scapular  of  our 
Lrwly  of  C  armel  around  his  neck." 

And  as  if  the  sight  or  influence  of 
the  blessed  object  had  awakened  in 
her  all  the  gentle  sentiments  of  (-hris- 
tian  humility,  or  as  if  the  sacred  pre- 
cept, "Thy  neighbor  as  thyself,''  ut- 
tered by  the  brotherhood  in  united  de- 
votion, had  resounded  clearly,  she  be- 
gan to  exclaim:  "You  were  right, 
Andres,  it  is  a  work  of  charity  to  as- 
sist him,  jx)or  fellow  I  How  young  he 
is,  and  how  forsaken!  His  poor 
mother!  Come,  come,  Andres,  what 
are  you  doing,  standing  there  like  a 
post?  Go!  hurry!  bring  me  some 
wine  to  rub  his  temples;  and  kill  a 
hen,  for  I  am  going  to  make  him  some 
broth." 

<«  So  it  is,*  solibqsiaed  Andres,  as 
be   mm    o«t— ^aft    fint,   wouldn't 


have  him  in  the  house ;  now  she  nil 
turn  the  house  oat  of  the  windovs  kx 
him.  That's  the  way  with  wooo. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  them.'' 

On  the  following  night,  a  man  of 
evil  face  and  repugnant  aspect  caae 
to  the  inn.  This  man  had  been  in  tie 
penitentiary,  and  was  nicknamed  ik 
convict. 

*•  God  be  with  you,  sir,"  said  the 
innkeeper,  with  more  fear  than  cordi- 
ality, ^  what  might  be  your  pleasure?" 

*^A  whim  of  the  eaptain'f,  cone 
him !  for  haven't  I  come  to  ask  «ifier 
the  sick,  like  the  porter  of  a  coDreDi?* 

""He  is  not  doing  very  we'.," 
answered  the  innkeeper ;  ^  he  is  in  i 
raging  fever,  is  out  of  his  mind,  and 
talks  of  a  murder  he  has  done-^' 
dead  men's  heads.'' 

'*  Ho !  BO  then  he  is  a  man  that  cu 
handle  arms,'  said  the  convict.  ^  Let'i 
have  a  look  at  him." 

They  mounted  to  tlie  garret,  and 
the  innkeeper  continued : 

"^  All  day  long  I  have  been  b  s  coU 
sweat  with  fear.  There  have  bea 
people  in  the  house,  and  even  soldien 
— if  they  had  heard  him !" 

The  convict,  who  had  been  eximior 
ing  the  delicate  and  wasted  forai  of 
Perico,  interrupted  with  a  moremeoi 
of  disdain. 

<'  Well,  if  he  makes  too  mach  noix 
for  you,  quarter  him  upon  the  king.*^* 

•*'No,  indeetl !"  cried  Martha,  -poor 
unfortunate !  I  have  a  son  in  Amenci 
who  may  be  at  this  very  hour  in  tk 
same  condition,  abandoned  by  CfVJ 
one,  and  calling,  as  this  one  ealkftr 
his  mother.  No,  no,  sir,  we  shall  lot 
desert  him.  Neither  Our  Lady,  vta 
scapular  he  wears,  nor  L" 

"^Buy  him  sweetmeatSi*  ssidik 
convict,  and  went  down. 

«<  What  news  ?'  he  asked  of  the  ioa- 
keeper. 

"  They  say  that  a  reward  is  to  ke 
offered  for  Diego*s  head." 

•"What'r  asked  the  oooTicti«vi> 
with  quick  and  unusual  interest  1^ 
innkeeper  repeated  whatheksdiai 
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The  €cmTiot  oonsidered  a  mcmienty  and 
then  ooutinued, 

<*  Where  do  they  think  we  are  ?" 

"  Near  Despenaperros."' 

*'  Are  they  after  us  ?^ 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  cavalry  company  at 
SeviUa,  one  of  infantry  at  Cordoba, 
and  another  of  the  mountain  soldiery 
at  Utrera." 

^  There  will  be  some  shoes  worn 
oat  before  they  see  our  faces,  and  if 
they  do  get  to  see  them  it  will  cost 
them  dear." 

"  Yes,  jes,^*  Andres  replied  ;  "  we 
know  that  whoever  puts  himself  in 
Diego's  way  may  as  well  look  for  his 
grave;  but  then — there  may  be  so 
many  of  them  .  .  .  ." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  get  a 
crack  of  my  fist  on  your  bugle?"  said 
the  bandit. 

^  Not  at  all,"  said  Andres,  retreat- 
ing a  step  or  two. 

'^  Put  more  ballast  in  your  tongue 
tlien — and  hurry  up  with  the  bread 
—quick  now  !'* 

Andres  hastened  to  obey.  The 
bandit  was  going  away  when  he  heard 
Martha's  voice  calling  after  him. 

"  It  slipped  my  mind — ^you  take  this 
money,"  she  said,  handing  him  the 
piece  of  gold.  ^  Give  it  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  tell  him  that  what  I  do  for 
this  lad  I  do  for  charity,  and  not  for 
interest" 

''  I  shall  be  sure  to  give  him  such  a 
reason.  He  accepts  *  No'  neither  when 
he  says  give,  nor  when  he  says  take ; 
bat  to  settle  it  between  you,  I  will  keep 
the  money ;"  and  setting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  disappeared. 

^  You  have  done  a  wise  thing !"  said 
the  innkeeper  impatiently.  ^  Will  the 
money,  you  foolish  good-for-nothing,  be 
better  in  the  hands  of  that  big  thief 
than  in  ours  ?  Women ! — ill  hap  to 
them  I  Only  the  devil  understands 
them." 

^  I  understand  myself,  and  Grod  un- 
derstands me,"  said  the  good  woman, 
returning  to  the  garreL 


CHAPTER   ZY. 

The  care  of  the  innkeeper's  wife  and 
the  youth  and  robust  constitution  of 
Perico  vanquished  the  fever.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  rise. 

Perico  evinced  all  his  gratitude  to 
Martha  in  a  manner  more  heartfelt 
than  fluent. 

"  You  must  not  thank  me,"  said  the 
good  woman,  "  for  truly,  the  face  I  put 
on  when  I  saw  you  brought  was  not 
one  of  welcome ;  but  I  have  taken  a 
liking  to  you  because  I  see  that  you 
are  a  good  son  and  a  good  Christian.^' 

Perico  hung  his  head  in  deep  grief 
and  humiliation.  His  physical  weak- 
ness had  deadened  in  him  the  blind 
and  furious  impube  which  had  exalted 
him,  as  such  impulse  does  sometimes 
exalt  gentle  and  timid  natures  to  a 
point  past  the  limit  which  strong- 
minded  and  even  violent  men  re- 
spect. 

All  that  effervescence  which  caused 
such  a  surging  of  his  passions,  as  gas 
causes  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  fer- 
ment, had  ceased,  as  the  foam  subsides 
upon  the  wine,  leaving  reflection, 
which,  without  diminishing  the  great- 
ness of  his  wrongs,  condemned  his  me- 
thod of  redressing  them. 

All  the  horror  which  the  future  in- 
spired returned  to  Perico  with  return- 
ing strength,  and  it  was  not  lessened 
when  Andres,  taking  the  occasion  one 
day  when  his  wife  was  about  her  work, 
said  to  him : 

"  My  friend,  now  that  you  are  re- 
covered you  must  seek  your  living 
somewhere  else,  for — the  more  firiend- 
ship,  the  more  frankness,  sir — when 
you  were  out  of  your  head  you  talked 
of  a  murder  you  had  committed.  If 
it  is  true,  and  they  find  you  here,  we 
shall  suffer  for  it,  and  that  will  not  be 
right ;  the  just  ought  not  to  pay  for 
sinners;  well-regulated  charity,  let 
Martha,  who  pretends  to  know  better, 
say  what  she  will,  begins  at  home. 
Nobody  but  that  pumpkin-headed  wife 
of  mine  is  capable  of  sustaining  that 
Christian  charity  begins  with  one's 
neighbor.    As  to  me,  I  tell  yoa  the 
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truth,  I  ivant  nothing  to  do  with  just- 
ice, for  s-lie  htiAa  heavy  hand." 

Perico  did  not  reply,  but  went 
with  tearful  eyes  to  take  h-ave  of 
Martha.  Tlie  gofkl  soul  felt  his  d«'- 
partuns  fir  she  had  l)ecome  fond  of 
him.  Tho  m«Mnory  of  her  pon  had 
attaclicd  ^Lartha  to  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  and  the  memory  of  his 
own  mother  had  dniwn  Perico  to- 
"wanl  the  woman  who  acted  towaixl 
him  a  mother's  part. 

He  took  his  j^tm,  and  was  going  out 
when  he  met  the  convict. 

'*Wliich  way?"  said  the  robber. 
"  Do  you  clear  out  in  this  fashion, 
without  so  much  as  May  God  reward 
you !  to  the  compassionate  soul  who 
]Hcked  you  up  ?  This  isn't  the  nght 
thing,  comrade.  Besides,  where  can 
you  go  hen'al»outs?  Arc  you  in  a 
hurry  to  be  put  in  the  lock-up  ?" 

Perico  remained  silent ;  he  neither 
thought  nor  reasoned — liad  no  will  of 
his  own.  **  Courage !  and  come  alcmg,*' 
proceechKl  the  convict.  *'  Here  we  are 
taking  more  tn)ublc  to  help  you  th:in 
you  will  take  to  let  yourself  be  hel|>ed." 
Perico  followtfd  him  mechanically. 

•*  Look,  Martha,"  Paid  Andres*,  see- 
ing Perico  at  a  distance  in  company 
with  the  n>bber,  **look  at  your  j)et 
— ^and  what  a  jewel  he  is,  to  be  sure ! 
There  li(»  goes  Avith  the  convict." 

"  And  what  fif  it  ?*'  responded  Mar- 
tha. '*  I  tell  you,  Andrc"s,  that  he  is  a 
goo<l  s«>n  and  a  good  Christian." 

*•  An  impostor  and  a  vagabond, 
that  has  eaten  up  ray  hens — and  you 
see  whei-e  he  is  going,  and  yet  say 
that  hf  is  g<K)d  ?  The  devil  only  un- 
derslamls  women !" 

Perico  and  the  convict,  making 
their  way  tlirongh  thickets  and  diffi- 
cult places,  came  at  last  to  an  eleva- 
tion, upon  which  stood  the  captain 
leaning  on  his  gun,  and  guarding  the 
slumbers  ofei^^ht  men,  who  were  lying 
around  him  on  the  slope.  Near  him 
grazed  his  beautiful  horse,  which  lifted 
its  head  from  time  to  time  to  regard 
its  master. 

*'  Here  is  this  young  man,"  said  the 
convict  as  they  drew  near. 


Withoat  changing  his  podition,  the 
captain  slowly  turned  his  eves  and 
examined  the  new  arrival  from  head 
to  foot.  Uia  scmtiny  finished,  iie 
asked, 

**  Are  you  a  fugitive  from  justice?' 

Perico  inclined  Lis  head,  but  did 
not  answer. 

**  There  is  no  cause  for  fear,*'  pro- 
ceeded his  questioner,  and  prcsentlj, 
in  brief  phrases,  added, 

'•Men  have  fatal  hours,  and  of 
these  some  are  as  red  as  blood  and 
Fomc  as  black  as  darkness  iti^lf. 
One  is  enough  to  destroy  a  man,  and 
turn  his  heart  to  a  stone  which  has 
neither  pulse  nor  feeling,  only  weijrhL 
He  remains  lost,  for  the  past  is  past, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  bear  it 
with  pluck.  Life  is  a  fight,  in  which 
one  must  look  before  him,  like  a  brave 
man,  and  not  l>ehind,  like  a  poltroon.'* 

"  I  cannot  do  it,*'  exclaimed  Perico 
vehemently.     **  If  you  knew — " 

The  captahi,  with  an  imperative 
gesture,  extended  his  arm  lo  silence 
him,  and  continued. 

*'  Here,  each  one  carries  his  own  se- 
crets within  himself,  a  sealed  packet, 
without  awakening  in  the  others  either 
curiosity  or  interest.  If  you  have  no- 
where to  go,  stay  with  us ;  here  we 
defend  all  we  have  Icf^,  our  life.  IGne 
I  tlo  not  guard  because  I  yalae  it, 
but  to  keep  it  from  the  headsman.^ 

"But  you  rob ?" said PericoL 

^  We  must  do  something,"  regpoodaj^ 
the  bandit,  returning,  like  a  tariQ 
into  his  hard  and  impenetrable  sh 

Perico  neither  accepted  nor  tefi 
the  proposition,  he  remained  with 
volition,  an* inert  body;    ch»nt*e 
posed  of  his  wretched  existencii  ■ 
the  winds  dispose  of  the  dry  and  hi  ' 
sands  of  the  desert. 


GHAFTER  XTT, 

But  while  Perioo,  after 
rences   which  we  haTe  tth 
dragging  out  a  mifleraKK^ 
among  a  band  of  criminals, ' 
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of  the  other  individuals  of  this 
?  To  what  extremes  had  they 
carried  by  resentment,  grief, 
r,  and  revenge  ? 

Iro,  from  the  fatal  day  on  which 
t  his  son,  had  shut  himself  in  his 
louse  with  his    sorrow.     The 

priest  and  some  of  his  friends 
rom  time  to  time  to  keep  him 
,ny — ^not  to  console  him,  that  was 
sible,  but  to  talk  with  him  about 
•ouble,  like  those  who  relieve 
s  of  the  bitter  water  of  the  sea, 
right  them  but  to  keep  them 
inking.  They  had  tried  to  per- 
him  to  renew  his  intercourse 
lie  family  of  Perico,  but  without 
s. 

0,  no,"  he  would  answer  on  such 
ana.  "I  have  forgiven  him 
i  God  and  men ;  but  have  to  do 
is  people  as  though  it  had  not 
I  cannot.** 

sdro,    Pedro,    that    is  not  for- 
«s,"  said  the  priest.     "  It  is  the 
but  not  the  spirit  of  the  law ." 
ither,"   replied  the  poor   man, 

does  not  ask  what  is  impos- 

0,  but  what  he  requires  is  possi- 

r,  you  want  me  to  be  a  saint,  and 
not  one;  it  is  enough  for  me 

a  good  Christian,  and  forgive. 
I  molested  them?      Have   I 

;  justice?     What  more  can  I 

3dro,  *  returning  good  for  evil, 
len  walk  in  peace.' " 
ercy,  mercy,  father!  why  shave 
se  as  to  lay  bare  the  brains? 
elp  and  favor  them ;  but  each  in 
n  house,  and  God  with  us  alL" 
ria  had  hidden  herself  with  her 
ter  in  the  retirement  of  her  cot- 
covering  the  despair  and  shame 
latter  with  the  sacred  mantle  of 
lal  love,  her  only  refuge  from 
oanimous  disapproval  and  con- 
ation which  she  justly  merited, 
mfortunate  victims,  Anna  and 

1,  remained  alone,  but  sustained 
r  immense  affliction  by  their  re- 

and  their  conscience.     Many 


months  passed  in  this  way.  At  length 
two  Capuchins  came  to  the  village  to 
hold  a  mission.  These  missions  were 
instituted  for  the  conversion  of  the 
wicked,  the  awakening  of  the  luke- 
warm, the  encouragement  of  the  good, 
and  the  opnsolation  of  the  sorrowful. 

The  missionaries  preached  at  night, 
and  the  church  was  filled  with  people 
who  came  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 
which  teaches  men  to  be  pious  and 
humble. 

The  good  Maria  succeeded  in  per- 
suading her  daughter  to  go  to  the  mis- 
sions, and  Rita,  hard,  bitter,  and  self- 
ish, in  her  shame  and  desperation, 
found  in  them  repentance,  with  tears 
for  the  past,  penance  and  humiliation 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  future  the 
divine  hand,  which  lifU  the  fallen  one, 
who,  bathed  in  tears,  and  prostrate  in 
ashes,  implores  its  help.  One  night 
the  subject  of  the  sermon  was  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  Magnificent 
theme  I  Holy  and  sublime  beyond 
all  others!  The  earnest  preacher 
knew  how  to  improve  it,  and  the  be- 
lieving people  how  to  understand  it. 

At  the  conclusion  the  good  mission- 
ary knelt  before  the  crucifix,  and  with 
fervent  zeal  and  ardent  charity  pro- 
mised the  Lord  of  mercy,  in  the  name 
of  that  multitude  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
that  on  the  succeeding  night  there 
should  not  be  in  the  temple  a  single 
hard  and  unreconciled  heart  A  burst 
of  exclamations  and  tears  confirmed 
the  promise  of  the  devoted  apostle. 

The  day  which  followed  was  one  of 
peace  and  love,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  evangel  The  most  deeply-root- 
ed enmities  were  ended ;  the  most  irre- 
concilable foes  embraced  each  other  in 
the  streets ;  the  angels  in  heaven  had 
cause  for  rejoicing. 

Pedro  went  to  see  Anna.  Terrible 
to  the  unhappy  man  was  thci  entering 
into  that  house.  He  approached  Anna 
and  embraced  her  in  silence.  The  af- 
flicted mother  shook,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  overcome  her  emotion.  But  when 
Pedro  turned  toward  Elvira,  as  she 
stood  wringing  her  thin  hands,  worn 
to  a  shadow  and  bathed  in  tears — ^when 
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Lp  pnnpoti  to  hiA  fUiU^rnal  heart  her 
n  Iioiii  la  liii'l  looked  U|)oii  and  loved  as 
a  d:iu;!litrr.  all  liid  p-iW  hmke  forth  in 
thr  iT>  :  '*  I)au<;ht(.'r!  dauphier !  you 
and  I  lovcfl  him  !** 

Kita,  :il:4o,  wt'iit  to  Anna's  to  he<i; 
Inr  iliai  wiiioh  IVdro  went  to  carry. 
AVIirii  ^llr  found  hen«rlf  in  the  ]irc- 
MMio*  of  I  lit*  nioiiier  in-law  she  bad 
n!ifni;it'il,Hlii»  tMl  n)»on  her  knees*.  •'!,• 
hIh'  I'xrlninuMK  btMiiin^i:  her  bn^ast, 
**  liMVi'  htrn  ilie  eause  of  all !  1  have 
ntit  nil  lie  to  ask  a  torj^iveni'ss  I  do  not 
dosiTV*'.  lull  to  hv*x  of  \ou  to  repri- 
mand wiihiHit  (Mirsin*!  me.*'  Wln'n 
hhe  tnrned  to  Klvira,  it  \vas  not  enough 
to  n'in:iin  on  her  knees,  .the  In  Mil  Ikt 
t'aee  to  iho  ti.tor,  m(>anln;;  amidM  her 
sobs.  "  Snuv  vou  ari"  an  an^^el,  for- 
t^ive!' 

Maria  >uppor:ed  her  prostrate  ehild, 
and  iinpio.ei  An:i:i  wiili  hor  looks 
:r.u\  W:\\>.  Anna  and  KUir.i.  wiihrnit 
a  w.'r«l  of  iv,»i\vu''ii.  niisrtl  and  em- 
b-.u'v-l  '-wv  «:iv»  had  d^»:u*  '*v»  ni'ii-h  to 
liij.sn-  t'l  •-;»  ;  sliivr.ii  ail  tlifv  o.niid 
I'ivm  i'.,\:  yi.k\  to  i\a".ii'.na:e  hi^r,  tor 
>^*  »,i>  .!;;•  nv^s;  wrv'.ehexl  ot  ilie 
il'.rtv.  Ivc.iLise  iiie  cuil'.y  o-.ie. 

\'.'.  :';.'  -.vv;*!;'  l.Kjk.d  w-!'i  oiur!'v 
i:;>»".'.   .".v   *%.':r.iu    ^lio  bdi  >!::e«Tt!y 


.1 


\U.::vLi^Ni  ti::  :s    i:i 


:i    .'  •.  .i.i  •  :i^  :j  :::e  oo:;dv.ii- 


■     :•    ■■.:  -:■■'■.*■  :!■...>.**  :*;r 

.vv.i  .*.  ;        .v.—  uoii  :•■•> 

A : s,  i  •  •*.  .V    w  r*  L*.  ':•.  ea  :  >e 


CHAPTER    Xm. 

To  Perieo,  the  life  into  ^bioli  b* 
found  himself  drawn  by  neee<^iIJ.r^i 
by  the  vigorous  influence  D\tio  ci- 
ereised  over  him,  was  one  of  miw. 
Die^o  also  had  been  drawn  into  a  Lie 
of  crime  by  a  terrible  misfonuae :  bo: 
having  entered,  he  adopted  it  a^  a 
warrior  does  his  iron  armor,  wiihoo: 
heeding  either  its  hanlne^s  or  iL^  •->> 
pressive  weight.  Perieo  fulloToi  bif 
wieked  com [)an ions  while  he  <I::->7:ci 
them.  He  was  like  the  .-riUHr  :?h  «a' 
some  peaceful  inland  lake  -x'll^-h. 
caught  by  some  fatal  curn:^:i?.  L^  c-j> 
ried  away  into  llxe  bitter  ari  p..'-:!-:-- 
waters  of  the  eea,  wh»_»re  i:  a_'.»tii2e? 
without  the  power  to  esci^-:.  A: 
times,  when  a  eriuie  wa*  cj2i::i::>i 
under  his  eyes,  he  wisheil  i:i  Li*  '-r?- 
|>enition  to  end  his  tomien:*  u:  «■:- 
by  giving  himself  up  to  jiL?:::-  :  0:1: 
shame,  and  want  of  euerrk'  ti^  '.v  -ro- 
it.  held  him  kiok.  Tiic  o::.  :>  i:.i>: 
him,  and  sumanie-d  Lia  -  ri:'  SvirL" 
but  he  wa*  >a«taine<l  by  DIrj.*-  y.-^- 
erful  prv'tev'iioa.  Dle^ro  :V.:  i.zr^-.r. 
to  war!  ih-.'  mna  wa..i<*:  L:'r  i-i  Lii 
j?ave>J.  and  who  was.  h-t  r'.-I:.  ^.<-i  xz: 
h  •::■.■<:.  For  the  r  uji:  a--:  ii^iz:- 
Dlrjro  was  of  a  *:-.'&::  i-.-i  ::  ■■>  li- 
lure  ibac  had  noc  y-^:  i^^.'^fci  ir;  v^'i: 
I'.»wi?>i  jmde  of  evil  Tti.:*!  j?  lirrri 
0:'  the  ;r->L 

l:i  ore  '.*f  :l:rLr  nu  L?.  ▼he'i  :'.*  ':i:i 
\:ii  ;ir;»rt.;w-ie*I  Tn.-?  V-rr-L^  z-.i: 
A;>'az.  a  ^:\v  Arr>fi  is  br-ar-.f?; 
Ld-r-r  •r'  in  l"ip.'r:i.  :^*JIla;r  :!:e:::  ±a:4 
c.'^ir.i.'iy  of  m.>.i-irr4!ri  smLt"'  r.i: 
;  ;^:  ler:  ;he  li::er  •ila^'e  'Ji  ;;:e  i-:-> 
:i''ii  *jt  Tx?  Vec:iia«,  :nji:rai'':  c  :^- 
w''.-r^:ibi:i:;*  by  s.aie  Trtk^ellcr*  -ej 
i:ai  iaielr  piLiaz^-i. 

r'l.'v  Ti;uie  hiiiti*  :j  ::ik-  :?frii«  !2 
:i.:  I:v-:  .CT'jve.  bui  Jad  la-*"!  ^  r2:zC*ri. 
i".  V  *en  "-ley  ▼er^  *;ir^r'»,-i  :y  i  r-x? 
of    ..■a-»-:iiry.     A    iea»il~    .-jqiwtc  "iea 

Will  w*.T^  aiTiiinsr  Sir  "-iieir  j'-'sj  *ti 

aevvr    >  'Jitf  jcisutua   m  jrim  tat 
Tiju  do  ouc  eu   v^iur   jnsai.  rtatf 
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eamiDg  it  This  is  a  ftur  fight  At 
them,  if  jou  are  a.  man  I" 

On  hearing  these  words,  Perieo, 
confused,  and  like  a  dranken  man, 
threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  balls, 
firing  upon  the  poor  soldiers — ^men 
who  were  sacrificing  eyeijthing  for 
the  good  of  society,  which,  in  its  ego- 
tism, does  not  even  thank  them ;  for  it 
happens  to  them  as  to  the  confessors 
and  doctors,  who  are  laughed  at  in 
health,  and  anxiously  called  upon  when 
there  is  any  danger.  One  of  the  ban- 
dits was  killed,  two  of  the  soldiers 
wounded,  and  a  ball  of  Perico's,  fired 
at  a  great  distance,  killed  the  com- 
mander of  the  troop.  The  consterna- 
tion which  followed  this  catastrophe 
gave  the  robbers  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape. They  fled  beyond  .  Utrera, 
passed  through  the  haciendas  of  La 
Chaparra  and  Jesus-Maria,  and  ar- 
rived exhausted  at  nightfall  in  Yalo- 
brega.  This  valley,  not  far  from 
Alcald  is  surrounded  by  ridges  and  olive 
slopes.  In  the  most  retired  part  of  it, 
on  the  margin  of  a  brook,  are  still 
standing  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle 
called  Marchenilla.  Men  and  horses 
threw  themselves  upon  the  turf  at  the 
base  of  these  solitary  ruins.  They 
qnenched  their  thirst  in  the  brook,  and 
when  night  set,  in  lighted  a  fire,  and 
all  except  Diego  and  Perieo  lay  down 
to  sleep. 

"  An  evil  day,  Corso,"  said  Diego, 
caressing  his  horse,  which  lowered 
and  then  lifteid  his  beautiful  head  as  if 
to  assent  to  his  master's  words,  and  say 
to  him,  ^  What  matter  since  I  have 
saved  you  ?** 

"  I  treat  thee  shamefully,  my  son," 
continued  the  chief,  who  loved  his 
horse  the  more  fondly  because  he 
loved  no  other  creature.  The  horse, 
as  if  he  had  understood,  neighed  gaily, 
and,  rising  on  his  hind  feet,  balanced 
himself,  and  then  dropped  down 
upon  all  four  beside  his  master,  pre- 
senting his  head  to  be  caressed. 

^  What  will  become  of  thee  if  I  am 
taken  r*  said  the  robber,  leaning  his 
head  against  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
which  now  stood  motionless. 


*<  Truly,*'  said  Diego,  seating  him- 
self by  the  fire  in  front  of  Perieo,  ^  it 
is  to  you  we  owe  our  escape  to-day 
with  so  little  loss." 

"  To  me  V*  asked  Perieo  surprised. 

^  Yes,"  answered  the  captain  ;  <<  the 
troop  was  commanded  by  a  brave 
officer,  who  knew  the  country,  and  did 
not  mean  child's  play.  The  son  of 
the  Countess  of  Yillaoran.  He  would 
have  given  us  work  if  you  had  not 
killed  him.** 

"  God  have  mercy  on  me  I"  ex- 
claimed Perieo,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  raising  his  clasped  hands  to  heav- 
en. "  What  are  you  saying  ?  The 
son  of  the  countess  was  there,  and  I 
killed  him  r 

"  What  shocks  you  ?"  replied  Diego. 
^  Perhaps  you  thought  we  were  firing 
sugar-plums?  Heavens  I"  he  added 
impatiently,  ^  you  exasperate  me !  One 
would  take  you  for  a  travelling  player, 
with  all  your  attitudes  and  extrava- 
gances. By  all  that's  sacred,  the  con- 
vict is  right  Tou  missed  your  voca- 
tion ;  instead  of  choosing  a  life  of  free- 
dom you  should  have  turned  friar. 
Come  1  keep  watch,''  he  added,  wrap- 
ping himself  in  his  mantle,  and  lying 
down  with  a  stone  under  his  head  and 
his  carbine  between  his  knees. 

His  words  were  lost  upon  Perieo. 
The  unhappy  man  tore  his  hair  and 
cursed  himself  in  his  despair.  He 
had  killed  the  son  of  the  mistress  and 
benefactress  of  his  nnclesi  his  own 
companion  of  childhood. 


CHAFTBB  XVin. 

How  vividly,  during  that  gloomy 
night  did  the  tranquil  scenes  of  his 
lost  domestic  happiness  present  them- 
selves to  Perieo !  And  for  what  had 
he  exchanged  them?  His  present 
frightful  existence.  All  around  lum  was 
motionless.  He  saw  in  the  sad  mo- 
notony of  the  night  the  changeless 
monotony  of  his  misery ;  in  the  fire 
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bnmin^  before  him,  hu  conRuroing 
conerii'noe ;  and  in  the  cold  nnd  im- 
ponfrrabic  obpcurity  bejoDd,  his  dark 
uud  rhcerlcss  future. 

-  Power  of  God !"'  he  cried,  "  can 
I  e<'e  and  remember,  and  feel  all  this, 
aud  vet  live ?' 

The  rtd  aud  waverinp:  flame  threw 
from  time  to  time  a  glan;  of  lipht 
acn>9S  the  strange  wild  forms  of  the 
ruins,  presentlj  leaving  tiiem  in  dt»ep 
shallow,  appearing  to  take  refuge 
within,  a8  a  dying  memory  flashes  up 
and  then  buries  itself  in  the  oblivion 
of  the  past.  He  heard  his  own  breath- 
ing exaggerated  by  the  silence,  ho  saw 
horrible  shapes  in  the  obscurity.  Fin- 
gers threatened  him^-eyea  glared  at 
him — rei)roachful  voices  accused  him. 
And  no,  he  was  not  mistaken,  by  the 
clearer  light  of  the  flames,  now  blown 
by  the  wind,  he  saw,  beyond  a  remnant 
of  wall,  a  pair  of  hard  black  eyes  fixed 
upon  him.  Startled,  and  doubtful  be- 
tween the  imaginary  and  the  real,  Pe- 
rico did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
lieaven,  by  making  the  sign  of  the 
croHf»,  or  to  call  for  earthly  help  by 
giving  the  signal  of  alarm. 

Bi't'ore  he  could  act,  there  came 
fix)in  b<*hind  the  stone  ruin  a  ruin  of 
humanity ;  from  behind  the  degrada- 
tion of  time,  a  wreck  of  human  degra- 
dation— an  old,  filthy,  and  disgusting 
gipsy  woman.  The  tint  of  the  brown 
wiK»lIcn  skirts  which  covered  her  flesh- 
less  limbs  blended  with  that  of  the 
ruin  ;  slie  wore  about  her  neck  a  ker- 
chief, and  oviT  her  faded  Jov'ks  a  black 
cloth  mantilhi. 

IN'rico  w.is  struck  motionless  as  a 
stone,  or  as  if  the  repulsive  face  had 
been  that  of  the  Medusa. 

*'  Don't  be  uneasy, '  said  the  vision, 
appn>achiHg,  **  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afniid  of.  I  have  not  come  with  bad 
motive,  and  you  need  not  be  on  the 
watch.  I  knew  that  you  were  here, 
and  have  caused  it  to  be  rumored  that 
you  were  making  your  way  in  the 
direction  of  the  Sierra  de  Konda,  and 
that  people  had  seen  you  near  Plspcra 
and  Villa-Martin." 


"  But  why  have  yea  corae  here!* 
exclaimed  Perico,  instinctively  alsno- 
ed  at  the  aspect  of  the  woman. 

"  To  put  you  in  the  way  of  securing, 
at  a  stroke,  a  fortune  that  will  kit 
you  your  lifetime,"  she  replied. 

^That  which  you  are  likely  to  offer 
does  not  inspire  much  confidence," 
said  Perico. 

*•  Why  should  I  wish  to  harm  youT 
said  the  gipsy ;  ^'  and  as  to  my  looks,  i 
poor  cloak  may  cover  a  kail  compan- 
ion. I  bring  a  treasure  to  your  very 
hands ;  vou  have  only  to  extend 
them." 

**  A  treasure,"  said  Perico,  in  whom 
tlie  word,  instead  of  exciting  covctous- 
ness,  only  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
woman  was  nuid,  ^a  treasure,  and 
where  is  it?" 

The  old  wretch,  who  saw  in  the 
question  only  what  she  expected  to 
find,  avidity  and  thirst  for  gold,  ap- 
proached Perico  as  if  sho  feared  ibc 
breath  of  night  might  intercept  her 
words,  and  the  anathemas  of  heaven 
dissolve  them  in  the  air,  nnd  whispered 
in  his  ear,  ^  In  the  church." 

Perico,  utterly  shoi^ked,  gave  a 
step  backward,  but  recovering  liim- 
self,  rushed  upon  the  woman  like  a 
tiger,  and  pushing  her  with  all  his 
might,  exclaimed,  '*  Go !" 

**  I  will  not  go,"  she  said,  uninlimi- 
dated ;  "  I  came  to  8i>eak  with  the  cap- 
tain and  the  convict,  and  I  will  S[>eak 
with  them." 

In  his  anguish  lest  she  should  doit, 
and  to  force  her  to  go,  Perico  drew 
a  dagger  and  fiashed  its  shining  blade 
in  the  firelight.  The  gipsy  shrieked 
and  the  robbers  woke. 

"What  is  this.^'*  shouted  Dieg*3; 
"what  has  happened?  Perico,  are 
you  going  to  kill  a  woman  ?*' 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not  want  to  kill  her, 
only  to  drive  her  away." 

"And  because,*'  said  the  old 
woman,  **'  I  have  come  so  far,  through 
danger  and  fatigue,  to  put  you  io  a 
way  to  leave  this  slavish  life  you  are 
leading,  like  the  Blond  of  Espera,  who 
committed  one  robbery  ao  great  that 
he  had  enough  to  go  beyond  the  seas 
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and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  com- 
fort^ 

The  robbers  grouped  themselves 
around  her;  the  convict  presenting 
her  with  a  fragment  of  the  wall  as  a 
seat 

^Do  not  listen  I  do  not  listen!" 
cried  Perieo,  beside  himself;  "  she  pur- 
poses a  sacrilege !" 

"Sir,"  said  the  convict  to  Diego, 
^  oblige  that  agonizing  priest  to  hold 
his  tongue,  he  is  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  Let  this  good  woman  speak, 
and  we  shall  know  what  she  has  to 
saj — a  regiment  of  horse  couldn't 
silence  that  dismal  screech-owl/' 

Diego  hesitated,  but  finally  turned 
toward  the  hag,  and  Perieo,  knowing 
then  that  hope  was  lost,  for  the  bandit 
always  fo  lowed  his  first  impulses, 
rushed  away,  running  hither  and  thith- 
er among  the  olives  like  a  madman. 

The  gipsy  had  calculated  everytliing, 
and  her  measures  were  well  taken. 
The  great  advantages  so  exaggerated, 
the  difficulties  so  easily  overcome,  the 
well-arranged  precautions,  upon  which 
she  amplified  so  largely,  produced  their 
effect  The  temptation  which  ofi*ers 
fiowers  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  hides  the  thorns,  convinced  some 
and  seduced  others. 

All  the  plans  were  settled,  and  the 
hoars  and  signals  agreed  upon,  and 
before  the  cocks,  days  faithful  sen- 
tinels, announced  his  coming,  the  band 
was  on  its  way  to  the  solitary  hacien- 
da of  <^  El  Cuervo,"  and  the  old  witch 
crawling  like  a  cunning  and  venomous 
snake  to  her  den  in  the  wood  of  Al- 
cald,  where  in  the  depths  of  the  earth 
she  had  conceived  the  crime  to  which 
amidst  darkness  and  ruins  she  had 
persuaded  evil-doers — the  crime  which 
was  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  temple  of 
God. 


GHAFTEB  XIX. 

HxATiLT  passed  the  hours  of  the 
•nooeeding  day  to  the  idle  guests  of 
El  Caervo.  All  Ferioo's  representa- 
tioDB  and  prayers  had  fidled  to  dissuade 


Diego  from  his  impions  design.  Diego 
wooki  never  tarn  back ;  and  thb  stu- 
pid tenacity  in  pursuing  a  course  which 
he  knew  to  be  wrong,  had  cost  him 
respect  and  honor,  and  was  still  to 
cost  him  liberty  and  life.  It  had,  more- 
over, at  the  instigation  of  the  convict, 
forced  Perieo,  who  had  at  last  resolved 
to  leave  the  band,  to  accompany  it  on 
this  atrocious  expedition — tliat  vile 
man  suggesting  to  Diogo  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  preventing  the 
saint  from  denouncing  them. 

All  mounted  and  at  midnight  reached 
the  ruined  castle  of  AlcaU.  Diego 
whistled  three  times.  Directly  afler, 
the  gipsy,  holdmg  a  dark  lantern, 
emerged  from  one  of  the  vaults  which 
•  open  at  the  base  of  the  castle.  They 
dismounted  and  followed  her. 

Perieo  would  have  escaped  by  fiight 
from  the  evil  pass  In  which  ho  found 
himself,  but  his  companions  surround- 
ed him  and  dragged  him  with  them 
whither  the  woman  led.  She,  afler 
saluting  the  robbers  in  a  fawning  voice, 
opened  with  a  picklock  the  door  of  a 
rude  court  filled  with  rubbish  and  tim- 
bers. From  the  court  a  postern  leads 
into  the  vestry,  and  through  this  the 
sacrilegious  band  entered  the  church, 
not  without  dread  and  trembling  even 
at  the  sound  of  their  own  footsteps. 

What  a  sublime  and  tremendous  spec- 
tacle— a  deserted  temple  in  the  dead 
of  night !  Under  its  infiuence  even 
the  purest  and  most  pious  souls  sink 
in  profound  awe  and  devotion  ;  and  no 
amount  of  incredulity  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  heart  of  him  who  presumes 
to  violate  it 

How  immense  appeared  those  shad- 
owy naves!  How  far  above  them 
the  corbels,  which,  upheld  by  giants  of 
stone,  seemed  almost  lost  in  the  mys- 
terious gloom  of  a  sky  without  stars ! 
There  in  a  deep  and  lonesome  niche, 
stretched  prostrate  and  mute,  slept  a 
cold  cf&gy  upon  a  sepulchre.  Its  out- 
lines were  hardly  discernible,  but  the 
very  obscurity  seemed  to  lend  them 
motion. 

The  high  altar,  still  perfamed  with 
the  flowers  and  incense  of  the  mom- 
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in^,    gleamed   throu<^li   the  darkness,  made  one  < 

The  aUar,  centre  of  faith,  throne  of  on   his    kr 

charity,    refu^^je    of   hoj)e,    sheher  of  Sacrilege! 

the  dcfd'Hcelesri,  exhaustless  source  of  tliat  resou 

consolations,    attracting   all    eyes,  all  echoed  lik 

iiteps,   all   hearts.     Before  the  taber-  that  a\rak< 

nacle  bnmod  tlie  lamp,  solitary  guar-  instrument 

dian  of  the  f/fcran'eiw— burned  only  to  acoompani 

light  it,  for  light  is  the  knowledge  of  fundls  an 

God.  and  dietl  a 

Holy  and  mysterious  lamp— contin-  a  doleful  y 

ual    holocaust — aflame,    tranquil    like  of    cold    t 

h()j)e — silent,  like  reverence — ardent,  wretches, 

like  charity — and  enduring  like  eler-  '*  Have 

nal  mercy.     The  gleams  and  reflec-  cy ! '  moai 

tions  of  this  light  caught  and  relieved  *'  Make 

the  pminii  cnt  points  of  the  carvings  night  is  be 

and   mouldings    of    the   gilded  altar-  be  seen  go 

piece,  giving   them  the  look  of  eyes  •     In  fact, 

kf'oping  rt^ligious  watch.     There  wivs  away,  and 

nothing  to  distract  the  mind,  th«'  per-  this  momei 

fvA't  fixedness,  the  unbroken  stillness,  kissed  the 

ffTeetod    as    it    were  a  susj^eiision  of  Blessed  Lj 

life,  which  was  not  Bleej>^which  was  **  Curse 

not  df  utli,  but  the  peacefulness  of  the  gipay  ;  am 

one    and  the   deep   solemnity  of  the  other  by  th 

other.  tion,  they  1 

Such  was  the  interior  of  the  church  ntion.     At 

of  Alcald  when  the  spoilers  entered,  and  the  gij] 

lighted    by    the    gipsy's    lantern   and  ride  away 

diagi(iijg  with  them,  by  main  force,  the  and  again 

unfortunate  Perico.  Before  t 

"  Let  hi'-u  go,  and  lock  that  door,'  alda  the  ro 

said  Diego.  of  Seville  \ 

"  He  will  shout  and  betray  us,'*  said  their    hors 

the  Others.  charge  of  i 

"  Let   him  go,  I  say,"  retorted  the  the  city  bv 

cai»lain.     **  What  cart  he  do  .'"  in  an  out-< 

*•  !!<•  can  shriek,"  answered  Leon,  gipsy  hiid 

who,  assisted  by  the  gipsy,  was  strip-  smith,  who 

])ing  the  liigh   altar  of  the  silver  fur-  weighed,  a 

nitme  which  adorned  it.  But  when 

**  (iiianl  him,  then,"  said  the  captain,  where  thej 

Two  of  the  men  ai)proachcd  Perico.  the  horses, 

**  OiF  with  your  hats,  for  you  arc  in  "  That  d 

Goir.s  house, '  he  cried.  '*  For  w 

**  (lag  him,"   commanded  the  cap-  his  part,  w 

tain,     llesistance  was  useless.     They  more  than 

instantly    stopped  his   mouth  with   a  *'Perha[ 

handkerchief.  has  gone  tc 

But  notwitlistanding   the  handker-  another, 

chief,    which    suffocated    him,    when  They  set 

Perico  saw  that  Leon  and  the  gipsy  hacienda,  t 

were  breaking  open  the  sacrarium  he  paths,  and 
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of  the  trees ;  bnt  neither  there  did 
they  find  the  oonvict. 

**  My  poor  Corao !"  said  Diego,  and 
a  bitter  tear  shone  for  a  moment  in 
his  eyes ;  but  instantly  recovering  him- 
■elf  he  said,  ''We  are  sold:  but, 
comagel  and  let  ns  save  ourselves. 
Down  the  river;  to  the  frontier;  to 
Ayamonte;  to  PortugaL  Some  day 
I  shall  find  him,  and  on  that  day 
lie  will  wish  he  had  never  been 
bomr 

They  were  leaving,  when  the  gipsy 
presented  herself  to  claim  her  share 
of  the  money.  All  assailed  her  with 
qaestions  respecting  the  disappearance 
of  the  convict ;  but  she  knew  nothing, 
and  manifested  much  uneasiness. 

^  You  are  not  safe  here,  and  ought 
to  get  away  as  soon  as  may  be,"  she 
said.  ''  The  elder  son  of  the  Countess 
of  Yillaoran  has  sworn  to  avenge  his 
brother.  He  has  got  a  troop  from  the 
captain-general,  and  is  out  after  you, 
I  am  afraid  be  has  surprised  the  con- 
vicL  As  for  me  I  am  going,  the 
.ground  bums  under  my  feet" 

"  Oh  I  that  it  would  bum  you  up  T 
exclaimed  one. 

**  Oh !  that  it  would  swallow  you !" 
exclaimed  another. 

The  old  hag  silently  disappeared 
among  the  olives,  like  a  viper  which 
crawls  away,  leaving  its  venom  in  the 
bite  it  has  inflicted. 

*'  A  robbery  in  the  house  of  God !" 
said  the  Hrst. 

''  The  sacrarium  violated  T'  said  the 
other. 

"  Come,  hold  your  tongues !''  shout- 
ed Diego.  ^'Make  the  best  of  what 
can't  be  undone.     Let's  be  off.'* 

But  now  they  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses,  and  Perico,  who  had  been 
stationed  to  watch,  came  hastily  in  and 
informed  them  that  the  convict  was 
coming.  His  arrival  was  greeted  with 
shouts  of  joy.  He  said  ^at  he  had 
seen  a  troop  of  horsemen,  and  had 
hidden  himself;  that  in  order  to  re- 
turn he  had  been  obliged  to  make 
large  circuits.  <<  But,  now,"  he  added, 
^we  have  no  time  to  lose,  they  are 
on  our  track.    Here,  captain,  is  Corso, 


I  have  taken  good  care  of  him  for 
you ;  I  know  how  fond  of  him  you 
are." 

Diego  joyfully  caressed  the  noble 
creature  vowing  within  himself  never 
again  to  be  separated  from  him. 

They  hastened  their  departure, 
when,  suddenly,  before  them,  behind 
them,  above  their  heads,  resounded  a 
formidable  demand,  ^^  Surrender  to  the 
king!" 

They  were  surrounded  by  a  party 
of  cavalry.  Two  pistols  were  point^ 
at  Diegos  breast,  and  a  man  held  the 
bridle  of  his  horse.  Diego  cast  his 
eyes  around  him  with  no  feigned  com- 
posure. Knowing  the  ability  of  the 
horse,  which  he  had  trained  to  this 
end,  he  drew  his  dagger  with  the 
quickness  of  light,  and  cut  the  bands 
which  held  the  reins,  pressed  his  knees 
strongly  against  the  animal*s  sides,  and, 
caressing  his  neck,  cried,  "  Hey !  Cor- 
so, save  your  master !" 

The  noble  and  intelligent  creature 
made  one  effort,  but  fell  back  upon  his 
haunches  powerless.  He  was  ham- 
stmng ! 

Diego  comprehended  the  blow,  and 
knew  the  hand  that  had  dealt  it 
Frantic  with  rage,  he  sprang  to  the 
ground,  but  the  traitor  had  disappeared 
among  the  troop  which  crowded  the 
pass.  Tlicy  took  Diego,  who  made  no 
useless  resistance.  As  they  left  the 
defile,  the  bandit  tumed  his  head,  and 
cast  a  last  look  upon  the  horse,  that, 
always  immovable,  followed  him  with 
his  large  liquid  eyes. 

The  soldiers  disarmed  the  bandits, 
and  tied  their  arms  behind  their  backs. 
^  Which  is  the  one  ?"  asked  the  Count 
of  Vilhioran  when  he  saw  them  to- 
gether— ^  which  is  the  one  that  killed 
my  brother?" 

The  robbers  were  silent  at  a  look 
from  Diego,  who,  though  a  prisoner 
and  bound,  still  awed  them. 

"Which  was  it?"  asked  tha  count 
again,  in  a  voice  choked  with  rage. 

"  It  was  I,"  said  Perico. 

The  count  tumed  toward  the  droop- 
ing youth,  who  had  not  before  attract- 
ed his  notice ;  bnt  when  he  fixed  his 
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eyes  upon  him  a  cry  of  horror  escaped 
his  lips. 

"  You !  Perico  Alvareda !  Iniquity 
without  name!  Perversity  without  ex- 
ample !  Poor  Anna !  wretched  mother 
tliat  bore  you!  Unfortunate  little 
ones!  Unhappy  Rita!  Know,  infa- 
mous man,"  continued  the  count  with 
vehcmenct',  "  tliat  your  wife  has  work- 
ed with  incessant  zeal  and  activity  to 
procure  your  pardon.  She  was  al- 
ways at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  Ven- 
tura forgave  you  before  lie  died.  Pe- 
dro has  forgiven  you.  My  poor  bro- 
ther was  the  zealous  and  tireless  agent 
of  your  friends.  He  obtained  your 
pardon  of  the  king.  All  were  anxious- 
ly seeking  you,  and  lie  more  than  all 
the  rest,  and  I — would  to  God- 1  had 
never  found  you !" 

Diego,  who  saw  the  immense  grief 
which  th(r  ci>l(lnrss  and  pallor  of  death 
painted  upon  the  changing  countenance 
of  Perico,  and  noticed  that  he  was  tot- 
tering, snid  to  the  count : 

"  Sir,  do  you  see  that  you  are  kill- 
ing him  T' 

"  I  will  not  anticipate  the  execu- 
tioner," answered  the  count,  mounting 
his  horst*. 

"  Courage  !**  murmured  Diego  in  the 
ear  of  the  sinking  Perico.  "  Look  at 
us.  We  uix»  all  going  to  die,  and  we 
are  all  sen-ne." 

Thoy  entered  Seville  amid:^t  the 
maledictions  of  the  i)Oi)ulaee,  horrified 
by  their  n'i^ent  crimes.  But  the  in- 
digniition  with  which  the  crowd  saw 
\\n\  vile  traitor  who  had  sold  his  com- 
j)anion'»,  walking  among  them  free, 
wa**  beyond  measure. 

This  traitor  was  the  convict,  who  by 
b(»t raying  the  others  had  bought  his 
own  pardon,  and  obtained  the  reward 
promised  to  the  person  who  sliould  se- 
cure the  arrest  of  the  notorious  robber 
Diego,  who  had  so  long  laughed  at  the 
efforts  of  his  pursuers. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

The  prison  of  Seville  was  at  that 


time  badly  situated,  in  a  narrow  street 
in  the  most  central  part  of  the  dtj. 
It  was  an  ill-looking  stractnre,  scalj 
and  mean;  wanting  in  its  style  the 
dignity  of  legal  authority  and  the  oot- 
w.ord  respect  which  humanity  owes  to 
misfortune,  even  when  it  is  criminal 
A  few  steps  from  this  centre  of  hird- 
ened  wickedness  and  beastly  degrada- 
tion the  street  ends  in  the  grand /»&»i 
of  San  Francisco — an  irregular  ob- 
long area,  bounded  by  those  edifices 
which  make  it  the  most  imposing  plaza 
of  the  famed  deanery  of  Andalucia. 
On  the  right  are  the  chapter-houses 
whose  exquisite  architecture  renders 
them  in  the  eyes  of  both  Sevillans  and 
strangers  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  On  the  left,  forming  a  project- 
ing angle,  stands  the  regular  and  se- 
vere edifice  of  the  Audimcia,  the  tri- 
bunal to  which  justice  gives  all  power. 
Surmounting  it,  like  a  signal  of  mercy, 
is  its  clock — ten  minutes  too  slow; 
venerable  illegality,  which  gives  ten 
minutes  more  of  life  to  the  criminal 
before  striking  the  cruel  hour  named 
for  his  execution.  Thus  all  the  laws 
and  customs  of  ancient  Spain  have 
the  seal  of  charity.  Ten  minutes,  to 
him  who  is  {massing  tranquilly  along 
the  road  of  life,  are  nothing;  but  to 
him  who  is  about  to  die,  they  are  price- 
less. Upon  the  threshold  of  death,  ten 
minutes  may  decide  his  sentence  for 
eternity.  Ten  minutes  may  bring  an 
unhoped-for  but  possible  panlon.  Bat 
even  though  these  considerations,  spii^ 
itual  and  temporal,  did  not  exist; 
though  this  impressive  souvenir  of  our 
foR'fathers  were  nothing  more  than 
the  grant  of  ten  minutes  of  existence 
to  him  who  is  about  to  die,  it  wooM 
still  prove  that,  even  to  their  most  se- 
vere decrees,  our  ancestors  knew  how 
to  aflix  the  seal  of  charitj.  As  sudi 
it  is  recognized  by  the  people,  who  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  it,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  customs  which  they  hold  in 
highest  'reverence.  O  Spain!  what 
examples  hast  thon  not  given  to  tbe 
world  of  all  that  is  good  and  wise! 
thou  that  to-daj  art  asking  them  of 
strangers! 
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I  one  side  of  the  town-hall,  form- 
.  receding  angle,  is  seen  the  great 
ent  of  San  Francisco  with  its  im- 
ig  church.  The  other  fronts  form 
is  that,  like  stone  festoons,  adorn 
ildes  of  the  plaza.  At  the  end 
site  the  point  first  mentioned  is 
imensc  marble  fountain,  of  which 
low  of  waters  is  as  changeless 
asting  as  the  material  of  the  basin 
\i  receives  it. 

le  day  the  plaza  of  San  Francisco 
he  streets  leading  to  it  were  cov- 
with  an  unusual  multitude.    What 

them  together  ?  Why  were  they 

?  To  see  a  man  die — ^but  no, 
lie ;  to  see  a  man  kill  his  broth- 
To  die  is  solemn,  not  terrible,  when 
ngel  gently  closes  the  sufferer*s 
Y  eyes  and  gives  his  soul  wings  to 
)  other  regions.  But  to  see  a  man 
I,  by  a  human  hand,  in  travail  of 
,  in  agony  of  soul,  in  tortures  of 
is  appalling.  And  yet  men  go, 
lasten,  and  crowd  each  other,  to 
ss  the  consummation  of  legal 
.  But  it  is  neither  pleasure  nor 
ntj  that  attracts  the  awe-struck 
tude.  It  is  that  fatal  desire  of 
on  which  takes  possession  of  the 
idictory  human  heart.  This 
;  have  been  read  in  those  faces, 
ze  pale,  anxious,  and  horrified, 
idistinct  murmur  ran  through  the 

multitude,  in  the  midst  of  which 
hat  pillar  of  shame  and  anguish ; 
isurper  of  the  mission  of  death ; 
foothold  of  the  foraaken,  which 
e  but  the  priest  treads  voluntari- 
the  fearful  scaffold,  built  at 
,  by  the  melancholy  light  of  lan- 

because  the  men  who  raise  it  are 
led  to  be  seen  by  the  light  of 
1  sun  and  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
The  crowd  shuddered  at  in- 
:s  at  the  mournful  strokes  of  the 
>f  San  Francisco,  pealing  for  a 

who  no  longer  existed  except 
d,  for  the  world  had  blotted  him 
the  list  of  the  living.  Its  notes, 
rising  to  Grod  in  supplication  for 
I9  now  descending  to  mortals  in 
Bsive  admonition,  forming  part  of 
erwhelming  solemnity  which  was 
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inhaled  with  the  air  and  oppressed  the 
breast,  seemed  to  say.  Die,  guilty  ones 
die  in  expiatory  sacrifice  for  this  sin- 
ful humanity.  Only  the  pure  and  lim- 
pid fountain  continued  its  sweet  and 
monotonous  song,  unconscious  as  child- 
hood and  innocence  of  the  terrors  of 
the  earth.  O  innocence,  emanation 
of  Paradise,  still  respired  in  our  cor- 
rupted atmosphere  by  children  and 
those  privileged  beings  who  have,  like 
faith,  a  bandage  upon  their  eyes,  that 
they  may  believe  without  seeing,  and 
another  upon  their  hearts,  that  they 
may  see  and  not  comprehend;  who 
have,  like  charity,  their  heart  in  their 
hand,  and,  like  hope,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  heaven,  thou  art  always  surround- 
ed by  reverence,  love,  and  admiration, 
which,  as  the  daughter  of  heaven,  thoa 
meritest 

Tliere  are  two  classes  of  charity : 
one  relieves  material  sufferings  in  a 
material  way,  and  with  money — this  is 
beautif\il  and  liberal,  but  easy,  and  a 
social  obligation.  The  other  is  that 
which  relieves  moral  anguish,  morally. 
This  is  sublime  and  divine. 

Of  the  latter  class,  one  that  has  not 
been  suflBiciently  praised  by  society, 
which  finds  so  many  occasions  for 
censure  and  so  few  for  eulogy,  is  the 
Brotherhood  of  Charity.  And  who 
compose  this  admirable  congregation  ? 
Those,  perhaps,  who  waste  so  much 
paper  and  phraseology  in  favor  of  hu- 
manity, philanthropy,  and  fraternity  ? 
No,  not  one  of  them  condescends  to 
enter  this  corporation,  which  is  formed 
principally  of  the  aristocracy  of 
those  places  where  it  has  been  estab« 
lished.  The  truth  is,  that  between 
theory  and  practice,  as  between  saying 
and  doing,  there  is  a  great  space. 

In  Seville,  a  short  time  after  the 
events  related  in  the  last  chapter,  sev- 
eral gentlemen  of  distinction  were  seen 
passing  through  the  streets,  each  hold- 
ing out  a  small  basket,  as  he  repeated 
in  a  grave  voice,  ^  For  the  unfortunates 
who  are  to  be  put  to  death." 

Diego  and  his  band  were  assembled 
in  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  constantly 
attended  by  some  of  the  brotherhood 
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sifter,  wL<»c  bride<|:room  I  killedi  ib: 
I  commend  her  to  auother  and  tmmonal 
On«*.  who  will  never  dcceire  ha 
Tfll  Pedro  that  I  know  he  hai*  for- 
pven  me,  as  did  his  f^on,  and  tha;  I 
carry  tliis  con.sohition  to  the  grrave^aud 
my  gratitude  to  God.  Tell  Rita  tho: 
I  live«l  and  died  loving  her,  and  thaL 
if  I  h;id  lived.  I  never  would  have  re- 
minded her  of  the  pa^t,  since  she  hi,* 
rvMK-nuHl  of  it.  Aik  my  mother-in- 
law,  who  is  so  [rood,  to  recommend  me 
to  G^kI  ....  and  my  po«»r  children 
....  my  orphans  ....  Oh !  if  it 
were  p.ii^ible  tliai  they  mi;:ht  never 
kno«r  ....  the  fate  of  their  father 
....  w  ho  ...  .  blesses  tliem  .  .  r 

lirTv  his  bursting  heart  fouad  ven: 
ia  -••b«*. 

T:.e  priest  who  beard  hira.  con- 
vir.orj^i  i.if  ihe  iniiocenee  of  his  heart, 
?^  in^  how  he  had  been  sur^irised  inw 
or.m-r  by  all  that  exasj>«rrate*  anJ 
b'.ir.ii  t':.-?  reason  of  a  husband,  a  broth- 
er, aa-i  a  brave  man.  and  fjrceJ  in:o 
an  *.  v:l  iirV  oy  ciroumstances.  neces- 
?::•'.  ^r\'\  h>  :iaiiiral  want  oi  firmne^?. 
i\\:  AS  oar  who  wiihout  means  or  pow- 
er :■!  *ave  i:  siv^  a  fair  vessel  daehii^ 
:o  :  :r»>.s  a:  Uls  frtr:. 

K::a's  -.vr.'Uiiu  and  energetic  mo^e- 
:v  -  r  ■  ?  ; .»  i  :*  .v-  v v  r  : he  w  he  reaUnit*  0: 
P-  r.  v.  wh- Sf?  pArloa.  wijh  the  aj?L-:- 
Ar.>.  ..:*  o>.Ar.:a".  W  soul*,  she  had  o> 
:a  :>i  :>::•.  :":.•  kinr.  brou^hc  her,  wiih 
1-;:  x:;--.-.  :*^:  'iay  to  Srvill--  A:- 
:-.  i'r-K."z  '  *  pifcss  ilie  plozA  of  Saa 
FrA  .i-M  :Uy  cr-c^Hinienjd  the  irrra: 
cr*.  »  i  w'lJ.ii  :^i  ^Aihrr^i  there,  ar.i 
i*^  :\^  ::it  oa.is/  c!*  lb-?  nmiul:.  wert 
?  _  "v ".  : ".  -e  s-.ii5  •  I L  T :iey  w..>u  Id  havd 
r*  :-T».-L  '.  -:  .-.<ili  no:  f.r  :he  press  be- 
L.-.i  i^r"z. 

i.>>-  Of  :b.e  c-.-oi-rDin-ni  is  approach- 
ir  J :  aU  ljr>:  L-:o  ox-'Lamari-jriS  of 
:  :; — "  Pv>-r  >-y  ;  Tal*  is  :lie  oce 
:i:r .  ^.*■aU  •  Pt.-.o?  ±e  Sai  ;'  :hey  aj 
t".  a:  b,*>  w.r.  A  r:o-i-:*:T-a?Lai!ij.  *i* 

R.iA* s  i-ra.t  b<a3  ^loLendy— (b< 
orLziLcjil  r<LSe>es — siie  sees — sie  «• 
coj:::xe<  fi.:a.  A  s»ek.ano€her5iKik 
WAS  never  vinenhL  read&  zhii  lir— J* 
h7ar\l  ia  all  LLC  ZArke:-pla*x. 
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Perico  stops :  **  Father,"  he  eays, 
«  it  13  she  I  it  is  Rita  T 

**  My  POD,**  replies  the  prieet,  *'  think 
only  of  God,  iti  whose  presence  you 
are  going  to  appear,  contrite,  recon- 
ciled, and  happy,  carrying  with  yon 
your  expiation,*' 

**  Far  her,  if  I  could  only  see  her  be- 
fore I  die?" 

"  My  son,  think  of  the  bitter  punish- 
meat  and  of  the  g^loriou^^  illumination 
Tou  are  going  to  receive  from  man, 
who  13  the  instrument  of  G<A  m  your 
destiny."  Periro  wishes  to  turn. 
"  Forward  T'  onlers  the  sergeant. 

He  mounts  the  scaftbld  and  kneela 
to  the  spiritual  father,  who  with  a  calm 
fiice,  but  a  heart  sorely  oppressed, 
blesses  liim.  He  kisses  the  crucifix, 
that  other  scaffolti,  upon  whieli  the 
Man-Grod  expiated  the  sins  of  others, 
•till  turning  bis  eyes  toward  the  place 
from  which  the  voice  sounded  that 
pierced  his  heart;  seats  himself  upon 
the  bench  ;  the  executioner,  who  stands 
behiiKl  him,  places  the  gnrrote  around 
his  neck  ;  the  priest  intones  the  creed ; 
the  executioner  turns  the  screw,  and 
a  simultaneous  cry*  **  Ave  Maria  puris- 
dma  r  gounds  in  the  pKiza^  With 
this  invocation  to  the  Mother  of  Gorl, 
humanity  takes  leave  of  the  condemned 
at  tlie  moment  that  be  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  han<l  of  the  law. 

The  executioner  covers  the  face  of 
the  victim  with  a  black  cloth,  and  the 
black  ehadow  of  the  wings  of  death 
£all3  upon  the  bushed  multitude. 

Some  compassionate  persona  carried 
Aita  away  senseless.  II er  situation 
was  terrible  beyond  expression.  The 
convulsions  which  shook  her  left  her 
but  few  moments  of  consciousness, 
and  in  these  moments  she  ^ve  way 
to  her  despair  in  a  way  bo  frightful 
that  they  were  obhged  to  hold  her  as 
if  she  hatl  been  mad.  For  some 
days  it  was  impossible  to  move  her. 
At  length  ber  relatives  brought  a  cart 
to  take  ber  away.  They  laid  her  in 
it,  upon  a  mattress^  but  not  one  of 
them  would  accompany  her  for  shame* 
Maria  went  alone  with  ber  child,  sus- 
taining her  head  upon  her  lap.    Hita's 


long  black  hair  fell  around  her  like 
a  veil,  covering  her  from  the  glances 
of  the  indiscreet  and  curious.  **  Tbere 
goes,^*  they  said,  as  they  saw  ber  pass, 
**  the  wife  of  the  criminal^  who  by 
her  indbcretion  sent  him  to  the  scaf-  , 
fold,''  But  the  oxen  did  not  bai^tea 
their  deliberate  steps*  It  seemed  as 
if  they  also  had  a  mission  to  fulfil, 
in  prolonging  the  punishment  of  re«| 
probation  to  her  who  had  provoked 
it  with  BO  much  audacity.  Maria 
went  like  a  resigned  martyr.  Her 
gentle  heart  had  been  made  as  it 
were  ehisiic,  in  order  to  contain  with- 
out bursting  an  immensity  of  Buffer- 
ing, From  lime  to  time  Rita  shud- 
dered and  broke  into  lamentations^ 
pressing  convubively  her  mother's 
knees.  The  latter  said  nothing,  for 
even  she  found  no  words  of  conaola- , 
tion  for  such  grief. 

They  reached  the  village  as  night  i 
was  coming  on*    The  cart  stopped  be-^ 
fore  their  house,  and  Rita  was  lifted 
out. 

She  sees  a  window  wide  open  in 
her  mother-indaw's    hon^e ;   through 
this  window  an  unusual  light  is  shin- 
ing.    She  breaks  away  trom  the  arms 
that  sustain   her  and   rushes  to  the 
grating.     In  I  he  middle  of  the  room 
which  she  inhabited  in  happy  times,^ 
stands  a   bier.      Four   wax   candles 
throw   their   solemn    light  upon   the 
calm   form    of    Elvira.      She    is   at 
wliite  as  her  shroud ;   her  bands  arel 
crossed,  and  through   her  right  anii( 
passes  a  palm  branch — emblem  con-^ 
seerated  io  virginity.     Thus  iu  simple 
grace,  and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
lies  the  pious  village  maiden. 

In  the  front  part  of  that  melancholy 
room  were  still  seen  the  withered 
plants  which  on  a  happier  day  had 
ibrmed  the  mimic  Bethlehem-  At 
the  extremity  of  the  room  sits  Anna, 
as  pale  and  motionless  a^  the  corpse 
itself*  On  one  Bide  of  her  is  Pedro, 
and  on  the  other  the  priest  who  ao-  j 
companied  Perico  to  the  scaffold. 
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Years  aAer  the  eventA  we  have  re- 

kted,   the   Marquifl  of went   to 

spend  some  days  at  one  of  the  lioci- 
endai  of  I>06-iIenuanaK.  One  even- 
log,  when  he  was  retiiniiD;^  from  the 
eatute  of  a  relative,  he  noticed  as  he 
passed  near  an  oiivc-trec  tliat  the 
overeccr  and  the  guard  who  accom- 
panied him  uncovered  their  heads. 
lie  gUinced  upward,  and  saw  nailed 
to  the  tree  a  red  cross.  *'  Has  there 
been  a  murder  in  this  quiet  place?' 
he  askciL 

**  Yes,  sir,*'  answered  the  guard, 
"here  was  killed  the  handsomest  and 
bravest  youth  that  ever  trod  Dos- 
Ilennana:?/' 

^Aud  the  murderer/*  added  the 
overseer,  *'  was  the  best  and  most  hon- 
ornblc  young  man  of  the  place/' 

"  But  how  was  that  ?"  questioned 
the  marquis. 

**  Tlinmgh  wine  and  women,  sir,  the 
cause  of  all  misfortunes,*'  replied  the 
guard. 

And  as  thev  went  along  they  told 
the  story  we  have  repeated,  with  all 
its  circumstances  and  details. 

^  Do  any  of  the  family  still  live  in 
the  phicc?**  asked  the  marquis,  ex- 
tremoly  interested  in  the  recital. 

*'  Uncle  Pedro  died  lliat  year ; 
Prricos  wife  would  have  let  herself 
die  uf  grief,  but  xho  priest  that  assist- 
cil  her  huskiiid  iH?rsua«led  her  to  try 
tolixe  TO  fiiMl  the  will  of  God  and 
her  h;i>luni,  by  takin«j  care  of  her 
chill ren  :  but  to  stay  here  where  every 
one  knew  and  loved  her  huskiud,  she 
luu^i  have  h:id  a  brazen  face  indeed ; 
hlsi  Y,cw\  with  her  mother  to  the  iUrnu 
wluro  th-\v  had  rehitives.  One  who 
canie  from  there  awhile  since,  and 
Imd  seen  her,  says  that  she  does  not 
look  like  the  same  person.  The  tears 
have  worn  furrows  in  her  cheeks ;  she 
is  as  thin  as  the  scytlie  of  death,  and 


her  health  Ib  destroyed.  Poor  ami: 
Anna  died  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day. She  looked  like  a  shadow,  and 
walked  bent  as  if  she  were  seeking 
her  grave  as  a  bed  of  rest." 

They  had  oow  reached  the  village, 
and  as  they  were  passing  a  kr^re 
gloomy  building,  the  overseer  said. 
**  This  is  her  house." 

The  marquis  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  entered.  Ad  old  woman,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased,  lived  alone  in  the 
sad  and  empty  house,  over  which,  at 
that  instant,  the  moon  cast  a  white 
shroud. 

^  How  these  vines  are  dying  .^  said 
the  marquis. 

"  They  were  not  so,'*  answered  the 
woman,  ^when  that  poor  dear  child 
took  care  of  them.  They  used  to  be 
covered  with  flowers  that  flourished 
like  daughters  under  the  hand  of  a 
mother.  But  she  closed  her  eyes, 
never  agtiin  to  open  them  in  this  world, 
the  day  she  heard  of  her  brothers 
fate." 

''Oh!**  exclaimed  the  gentleman, 
''  what  a  pity !  this  magnificent  orange- 
tree  is  dead.'* 

"Yes;  it  is  older  than  the  world, 
sir,  and  was  used  to  a  great  deal  of 
petting  and  care.  After  poor  Anna 
lost  her  children,  neither  she  nor  any 
one  else  minded  it,  and  it  withered.'' 

'*And  this  dog?''  asked  the  marqiii^, 
seeing  a  dog,  old  and  blind,  \ymg  in 
one  corner. 

"  The  poor  Melampo,  from  the  lime 
he  lost  his  master  he  grew  melancholy 
and  blind.  Anna,  before  she  died, 
begged  me  to  take  care  of  him ;  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  the  dear  soul 
spoke  of;  but  there  will  be  no  need; 
when  they  took  away  her  corpse  he 
began  to  howl,  and  since  then  he  will 
not  cat."  The  marquis  drew  nearer* 
Mehunpo  was  dead* 
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^  It  may  be  asserted  without  hesita- 
tion, that  no  event  is  so  terribly  well 
calculated  to  inspire  the  supremeness 
of  bodily  and  mental  distress  as  is 
borial  before  death.  The  unendura- 
ble oppression  of  the  hings;  the 
stifling  fumes  of  the  damp  earth ;  the 
cliniring  to  the  death-garments;  the 
rigid  embrace  of  the  narrow  house ; 
the  blackness  of  the  absolute  night; 
the  silence  like  a  sea  that  overwhelms ; 
tlie  unseen  but  palpable  presence  of 
the  conqueror  worm — these  things, 
with  thoughts  of  the  air  and  grass 
above,  with  memoiy  of  dear  friends 
who  would  fly  to  save  us,  if  but  in- 
formed of  our  fate,  and  with  conscious- 
ness that  of  this  fate  they  can  never 
be  informed ;  that  our  hopeless  portion 
is  that  of  the  really  dead — these  con- 
siderations, I  say,  carry  into  the  heart 
which  still  palpitates  a  degree  of  ap- 
palling and  intolerable  horror  from 
which  the  most  daring  imagination 
must  recoil."* 

I  have  chosen  this  sentence  from  a 
writer  whose  forte  is  the  terrible  and 
mysterious  for  my  introduction,  be- 
cause it  sums  up,  in  a  few  expressive 
words,  the  thoughts  which  arise  in  our 
minds  on  hearing  or  reading  the  words 
**  Buried  Alive."  To  avert  so  fearful 
a  doom  from  a  fellow-creature  would 
surely  be  worth  any  trouble ;  and  yet 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  very  horror 
which  the  thought  inspires  causes 
most  of  us  to  turn  aside  from  it,  and 
to  accept  the  comfortable  doctrine  that 
such  things  are  not  done  now,  what- 
ever may  have  formerly  been  the  case* 
Were  this  true,  I  should  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  bringing  before  the  readers  of 
the  ^  Month  "  a  ghastly  subject,  which 
could  be  acceptable  only  to  a  morbid 
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ctiriosity ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  but 
too  certain  that  persons  are  now  and 
then  buried  alive,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  fate  may  be  possibly  our  own. 
The  subject  is  one  which  naturally 
excites  more  attention  abroad ;  for  in 
England  the  custom  of  keepmg  de- 
ceased relatives  above  ground  for 
many  days  after  their  death,  has  long 
prevailed,  and  incurs  the  opposite 
danger  of  injuring  the  health  of  the 
survivors  who  thus  indulge  their  grief. 
We  believe  no  important  work  has 
ever  been  published  in  this  country  on 
the  subject ;  for  Dr.  Hawe's  pamphlet 
is  not  up  to  the  present  standard  of 
medical  information,  and  contains  in- 
stances of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
The  tales  of  premature  interment 
which  can  be  collected  in  conversation, 
or  occasionally  noticed  in  the  public 
journals,  are  not  very  numerous ;  few 
of  them  are  circumstantial  enough  to 
have  any  scientific  interest ;  and  some 
prove  the  supposed  fact  by  the  hair 
or  nails  having  grown,  and  the  body 
having  moved  when  in  its  coffin — 
things  which  are  well  known  to  hap- 
pen now  and  then  after  death  has 
undoubtedly  taken  place,  and  being 
therefore  no  proofs  at  all.  After  ex- 
amination, I  have,  then,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  estimate  of  the  fre- 
quency of  premature  interment  can  be 
obtained.  Indeed,  the  only  statistics 
which  we  possess  are  from  Germany, 
and  they  are  not  very  reassuring.  In 
some  of  the  largest  towns  of  that  coun- 
try, mortuary  chambers  (in  which  the 
dead  are  placed  for  some  days  before 
burial)  have  long  been  established; 
and  we  learn  from  a  report  of  one  in 
Berlin,  that  in  the  space  of  only  thirty 
months  ten  people,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed dead,  were  there  found  to  be 
aliv6|  and  thus  saved  from  true  death 
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in  ltd  most  horrible  form.  But  in 
France  and  Italy,  especially  during 
the  summer  months,  the  dead  are 
buri(*d  BO  very  early  that  fears  are 
frequently  entertained.  In  France, 
indeeil,  the  law  pn'scribes  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  aAer  death  before 
interment,  and  also  requii-es  a  certifi- 
cate of  death  from  an  inspector,  who 
in  large  towns  is  usually  a  physician 
with  no  other  employment  {le  medecin 
des  iHorts  ;)  but  so  many  in.stances  of 
carelcMness  and  of  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  country  inspectors  have  been 
noticed*  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
during  Louis  Philip|>e's  reign,  and 
lately  the  Senate  of  the  Empire,  have 
reccive<l  many  petitions  praying  for 
an  inquiry,  and  for  further  precautions. 
To  these  the  answer  has  generally 
been,  that  the  existing  law  provides 
sufficient  safeguards ;  and  in  this  the 
Senate  only  followed  the  prevailuig 
opinion  of  men  of  science  in  France. 

For,  some  years  ago,  Dr.  Manni,  a 
profe^i^r  in  the  University  of  Rome, 
offered  a  prize  of  15,000  francs,  to 
l»e  given  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences   to  the  author  of  the   best 
kiy^^y  on  the  signs  of  death  and  the 
means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  prema- 
ture interment.      The  prize  was  ob- 
taiiu*d  in  1849   by  31.   Boucbut,  an 
eminent  physician  in  Pari*;,  who,  after 
a  \i!r\   detailed   examination   of  the 
question,   came  to  these  two   conclu- 
tiions:   fintt,  that  when   the  action  of 
the  heart  could  be  no  lunger  henixl  by 
means  of  the  stethosco[)e.  death  was 
certain ;  and  secondly,  that  not  a  sin- 
gle ease  of  interment  before  d(»ath  has 
ever  been   clearly  and   satisfactorily 
made  out:    and    the   learned    body, 
who  awarded  the  prize  to  him,  entire- 
ly assented  to  these  opinions.     Since 
that  time,  however,  cases  have  been 
quoted,  by  some  French   doctors  of 
note,  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart 
could  not  be  detected,  and  yet  life  was 
in  the  end  restored.     Their  observa- 
lions   have  been  summed   up    in   a 
pamphlet  by  M.  Jozat.    This  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  subject ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  February  last,  M.  de 


Courvol  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Senate  of  the  same  tenor  as  those 
mentioned  above.  This  would  have 
received  the  aame  answer  as  they  did, 
and  the  matter  would  have  been  again 
shelved,  if  several  of  the  Renaton 
present  had  not  quoted  instances  whidi 
had  fallen  under  their  own  observa- 
tion, and  in  which  death  was  escaped 
only  by  some  happy  accident.  Hm 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  Da^ 
rated  by  Cardinal  Donnet,  as  having 
happened  to  himself;  and  his  etor} 
was  copied  into  most  English  news- 
pa|)era  at  the  time.  It  is,  however 
so  much  to  the  purpose  of  thb  paper 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  il 
in  his  own  words : 

^  In  1826,  a  young  prieat  was  snd 
dcnly  struck  down,  unconscious,  in  the 
pulpit  of  a  crowded  cathedral  when 
he  was  preaching.  The  funeral  knel 
was  soon  after  tolled,  and  a  phvsiciax 
declared  him  to  be  certainly  dead,  anc 
obtamed  leave  for  his  burial  next  day 
The  bishop  of  the  cathedral  where 
this  event  had  occurred,  had  recited 
the  ^  De  Profundia'  by  the  side  of  th< 
bier ;  the  coffin  was  being  alreadj  pie 
pared.  Night  was  approaching ;  aaci 
the  young  priest,  who  heard  ail  these 
preparations,  suffered  agonies.  He 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
in  perfect  health*  At  last  he  distin* 
guished  the  voice  of  a  friend  of  hifl 
childhood ;  this  caused  him  to  make  a 
superhuman  effort,  and  produced  the 
wonderful  result  of  enabling  him  tfl 
speak.  The  next  day  he  waa  able  to 
preach  again." 

This  remarkable  account,  comiDg 
almost  from  the  grave,  |>roduced  i 
very  great  impression ;  and,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  deliberative  assemblies,  the 
Senate  yielded  to  striking  individoal 
cases  what  it  had  before  refused  to 
alignment,  forwarding  the  petition  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  so 
implyuig  that  it  considered  the  exist- 
ing law  insufficient.  The  plan  which 
finds  most  favor  in  France  ia  the  co- 
tablishment  of  ^mortuary  houses,** 
like  those  in  Grermany.  Aithoogli 
some  of   the  highest   authorities  in 
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France  ore  opposed   to   them,   there 
can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  Btattaties  quo- 
ted above  are   to  be   believed,   that 
tbey  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  lives,  especially  in  cases  where 
(as  In  hotels  and  lodging-houses)  the 
ftineral  is  now  hurried  as  much  as 
possible.    The  odI J  precautions  which 
need  be  taken  in  England  are  of  a 
liniple  kind,  and  will  be  more  evident 
after  the  description  I  eball  now  pro- 
ceed   to  give   of   the    two    diseased 
states    which    most    neai^ly   simulate 
death. 
-      In  the  first  of  these,  called  caialtpjt^, 
Itbe  patient   lies  immovable   and  ap- 
Ijparently  unconscious;   the   limbs  are 
Eigid  and  cold;    the  eyes  are  fixed, 
sometimes  remaining  open ;   and  the 
jaw   sometimes   drops.     But   the   re- 
semblance to  death  goes  no  further; 
the  face  has  not  a  corpse-like  eatpres- 
gion ;  although  the  limbs  are  cold,  the 
lead  continues  to  l>c  warm,  or  is  even 
armer    than    when     in     the    usual 
Itate ;  the  pupils  are  never  completely 
lilated,  and  are,  sometimes  at  least, 
^ntraeted  by  exposure  to  light.     Tlic 
mlse  and   breathing,   although   slow 
id  irregular,  can  always  be  noticed ; 
,d  the  muscles  are  so  feir  stilfencd  as- 
keep  the  limbs,  during  the  whole 
jDurse  of  the  attack,  in  the  position 
[however  constrained  and  incoaveiii- 
)  in  which  they  chance  to  be  at  the 
le  of  seizare,  or  mny  be  jdaced  in 
bystanders  during  the  M.     This 
te  of  the  muscular  system  is  a  de- 
ll ve  proof  thiit  the   case  is  one  of 
lalepsy. 

Were  this  rare  and  curious  disease 
the  only  cause  of  error,  the  physician 
called  upon  to  discern  in  a  given  case 
between  life  and  death  would  have  a 
imparatively  easy  task  ;  but  there  is 
still  rarer  condition,  which  gives  rise 
most  of  the  lamentable  mistakes 
are  made  ;  the  state  of  trance  or 
^lun^ed  st/ncope^  is  a  far  more  }ier- 
i  counterfeit  of  death*  The  patient 
motionless,  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious, although  he  is  usually  aware  of 
1  that  is  passing  around  him ;  the 
tioa  of  the  heart  aiid  arteries,  and 


the  breathing  ^adually  diminish  in 
force  aud  frequency,  until  they  become 
at  last  quite  imperceptible  ;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  grows  cold  \  and 
all  this  may  last  even  for  many  days. 
How  is  one  in  such  a  condition  known 
not  to  be  dead  ?  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  noticed  that  this  disease  is  rare  in  a 
previouslj?  healthy  person  ;  it  has  been 
generally  preceded  by  some  cause 
producing  great  weakness,  (especially 
long-cootinued  fevers,  great  loss  of 
blood,  severe  mental  affliction,  or  bodily 
pain.)  It  almost  in  variably,  too,  occu  rs 
suddenly,  without  any  preparation,  and 
of  course  without  the  signs  which  imme- 
diately precede  death. 

Sometimes  mere  inspection  will  con- 
vince the  physician  that  the  person  is 
still  ahve.  Thus,  the  face,  although 
fixed,  may  not  have  the  look  of  death  j 
the  mouth  may  be  firmly  closed,  the 
eye  not  ghized,  and  the  pupil  not  en- 
tirely dilated*  Supposing,  however, 
that  every  one  of  these  signs  of  lite 
is  al>sent,  and  that  the  pulse  and 
breathing  are  imperceptible  by  the  or- 
dinary nreans  of  ohservalton,  car»}ful 
examination  of  (he  chest  with  a  steth- 
osco]>e  will  detect  tlic  heart-sounds,  if 
life  be  not  quite  extinct^  in  almost 
every  ca.^e.  I  dare  not,  in  view  of  the 
cases  cited  by  St.  Jozat,  say  that  ab* 
scnce  of  the  heart-sounds  in  thi^  state 
never  occurs  ;  but  alt  medical  men 
will  agre<?  with  me  thai  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly rnre^  It  also  seems  to  me 
probable  that,  in  the  cases  on  which  M, 
Jozat  relies,  the  movemenfs  of  the 
heart  were  so  few  and  far  between  that 
the  chest  happened  to  be  auscuUed 
only  during  the  intervals ;  at  any 
rate,  it  would  of  course  be  advisable 
to  make  frequent  and  prolonged  ex- 
aminations before  deciding  that  no 
sound  could  be  heard.  The  late  Dr. 
Hope  sug<2vsted  that  the  second  sound 
of  the  heart  might  be  detected,  al- 
though the  first  was  quite  inaudible ; 
but  this  is  merely  theoreiicah  Again, 
although  the  surface  of  the  body  be 
quite  cold,  it  is  probable  that  a  ther- 
mometer ijilroduced  far  into  the  mouth 
would  show  that  some  internal  warmth 
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remained  in  every  case  ot  trance.  At 
a  variable  time  after  death  the  muscles 
lose  their  '*  irritability,"  (that  is,  their 
power  of  contracting;  under  galvanic 
stimulation  ;)  and  thi^  chan^  Ls  speed- 
ily followed  by  another — the  stiffness 
which  is  noticed  all  over  the  body.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  \w8  of  mus- 
cular irritability,  and  rigidity  of  the 
whole  iKxly,  may  both  be  notic«l  and 
yet  the  person  be  alive  ;  still,  if  these 
two  symptoms  are  not  present  at  first, 
and  only  api)ear  soon  after  supposed 
death,  tiiey  will  afford  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  person  is  dead;  which 
will  be  strengthened  if  the  skin  be 
slightly  bunied,  and  yet  no  bleb  forms 
in  consequence. 

Every  one,  however,  of  the  signs 
enumerated  is  open  to  exceptions ;  al- 
though, cf  course,  the  concurrence  of 
many,  or  of  all,  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  will  make  death  or  life  al- 
most certiin  ;  but  the  onfy  absolutely 
conducive  evidence  of  death  is  putre- 
faction, which  is  sometimes  much  de- 
layed by  the  previous  emaciation  of 
the  deceased,  or  by  cold  dry  weather, 
but  which  sooner  or  later  removes  all 
doubt.  The  first  indications  of  decay 
are  in  the  eyeball,  which  becomes  flac- 
cid, and  in  the  discoloration  of  the  skin 
of  the  trunk  ;  its  later  ones  are  well 
known  to  every  one.  One  M.  Man- 
gin  (who  contributed  a  notice  of 
tlii"*  subject  to  the  *'  CV)rresj)ondant" 
for  March  25th  last,  to  which  1  am  in- 
debted lor  several  facts  I  have  men- 
tioned) supi>oses  that  the  buzzing, 
humming  noif^e  which  is  heanl  over  all 
the  body  of  a  living  person  would 
furnish  :i  certain  means  of  distinguish- 
ing real  fi*om  apparent  death.  He 
do«*s  not  seem  to  l»e  aware  that  M. 
Collongues,  the  principal  authority  for 
M'hat  is  called  "  dynamoscopy,"  has 
found  that  this  noise  is  absent  in  some 
cases  of  catalepsy  and  trance,  for  which 
it  is  proposed  as  a  test.  Certain  au- 
thorities, both  in  England  and  France, 
have  thought  that  microscopal  exam- 
ination of  the  blood  would  be  decisive ; 
but  unfortunately  irregularity  in  8ha|>e 
and  indentation  of  the  red  disks  (on 


which  they  would  relj)  oocor  sane- 
times  during  life,  and  are  only  amoiti 
the  earliest  signs  of  putrefactioii  after 
death. 

These,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the 
only  means  which  science  has  hitbeno 
suggested  for  distinguishing  a  iivin* 
body  from  a  corpse  ;  and  we  have  s«o 
that  none  of  them,  save  putrefaction. 
are  mvariably  certain.  In  a  doubtfol 
case,  therefore,  time  should  always  be 
allowed  for  this  change  to  take  place. 
so  that  the  body  may  be  interred  in 
perfect  security.  If  this  is  done  under 
the  direction  of  a  medical  attendant 
of  ordinary  information,  relatives  and 
friends  may  be  convinced  that  no  mis- 
take is  possible  ;  and  their  plain  duty 
is  to  urge  tliis  salutary  deky  in  the 
very  few  cases  where  it  can  possibly 
be  required. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  urge 
this  delay,  when  necessary,  in  the  cut 
of  persons  who  have  apparently  died 
of  some  contagious  disease,  and  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  buried  alive. 
It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  feared  that 
persons  in  the  collapse  stage  of  cbolen 
have  been  sometimes  buried  as  dead; 
especially  (Cardinal  Donnet  remaiks) 
when  they  are  attacked  in  hotels  or 
lodgings,  w  here  a  death  from  such  a 
cause  would  be  particularly  prcjo- 
dicial. 

M.  Mangin  mentions  one  such  ease 
of  a  medical  student  in  Paris,  who 
apparently  died  of  cholera  in  1832, 
and  for  whose  funeral  all  preparatioos 
were  made,  when  a  friend  applied 
moxas  to  the  spine.  He  recovered  coo- 
Bciousncss  at  once,  and  survived  manj  • 
years ;  and  there  is  something  grimly 
amusing  in  reading  that  he  tokl  the 
narrator:  *^Je  me  suis  chaufie  svec 
Ic  bois  dc  mon  cercueil!"  Those, 
again,  who  have  read  Mr.  Magaire'i 
'*  Life  of  Father  Mathe  w,"  wiU  not  soos 
forget  his  graphic  description  of  a  simi- 
lar case,  in  which  Father  Mathew  lei- 
cued  a  young  man  from  the  hospitil 
dead-house  during  the  same  epidemie 
at  Cork,  just  as  he  was  being  wrapped 
in  a  tarred  sheet  and  pla^  ia  his 
coflin. 
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Foe,  in  the  tale  from  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  giTes  an  instance  of 
barial  during  tjphus  fever,  probablj  in 
one  of  the  long  periods  of  unconscious- 
ness and  immobility  occasionally  oc- 
curring in  that  disease.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  remained  in  the  grave  for 
two  days,  when  his  body  was  disinter- 
red by  the  '*  body-snatchers,"  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  his  medical  atten- 
dants to  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. A  casual  application  of  the  gal- 
vanic current  revived  him,  and  he 
was  soon  after  restored  to  his  friends, 
alive  and  in  good  health.  This  is 
said  by  Poe  to  have  happened  to  a 
Mr.  Edward  Stapleton,  a  London  soli- 
citor, in  1831.  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  verification  of  this  mar- 
vel, but  give  it  for  what  it  may  be 
worth. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  state 
of  prolonged  syncope,  or  trance,  can 
sometimes  be  produced  by  a  mere 
efibrt  of  the  will.  One  of  the  best-de- 
Bcribed  cases  is  given  by  SL  Augus- 
tine.* It  is  that  of  a  priest  named 
Restitutus,  who  used  frequently,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  friends, 
to  make  himself  totally  immovable, 
and  apparently  unconscious,  so  that  he 
did  not  feel  any  pricking,  pinching,  or 
even  (fuming ;  nor  did  he  appear  to 
breathe  at  all.  He  used  afterward 
to  say  that  "  he  could  hear  during  the 
attack  what  was  said  very  loud  by 
bystanders,  as  if  from  afar."  He 
brought  on  the  attack  *'ad  imitatas 
quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  voces;" 
a  sentence  which  is  unfortunately  of 
rather  uncertain  meaning.  Another 
case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  a 
fashionable  Bath  physician  of  the  last 
century.  A  patient  of  his,  one  Col- 
onel Townsend,  in  order  to  convince 
Dr.  Cheync^s  incredulity,  one  day  vol- 
ontarily  induced  this  state  of  death- 
like trance  ^  by  composing  himself  as 
if  to  sleep."  He  then  appeared  per- 
fectly dead ;  and  neither  Dr.  Cheyne 
nor  another  physician,  Dr.  Bayard, 
nor  the  apothecary  in  attendance,  could 
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detect  any  pulsation  at  the  heart  or 
wrist,  or  any  breathing  whatever.  They 
were  just  about  to  give  him  up  for  dead, 
when,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  he 
gradually  recovered. 

But  these  performances  arc  quite 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  cer- 
tain fakeers  in  India.  Mr.  Braid,  in 
his  very  interesting  "  Observations  on 
Trance, or  Human  Hybernation,'  col- 
lected several  of  these  almost  incredi- 
ble tales  from  British  oflScers,  who 
spoke  as  having  been  themselves  eye- 
witnesses of  them  in  India.  In  the 
most  wonderful  of  them  Sir  Claude 
Wade  (formerly  Resident  at  the  court 
of  Runject  Singh)  says  that  he  saw  a 
fakeer  buried  in  an  underground  vault 
for  six  weeks :  the  body  had  been  twice 
dug  up  by  Runjeet  Singh  during  this 
period,  and  found  in  the  same  position 
as  when  first  buried.  In  another  case, 
Lieutenant  Boileau  (in  his  "  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  in  Rajwarra  in  1835") 
relates  that  he  saw  a  man  buried  for 
ten  days  in  a  grave  lined  with  mason- 
ry and  covered  with  large  slabs  of 
stone;  and  the  fakeer  declared  his 
readiness  to  be  left  in  the  tomb  for  a 
twelvemonth.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
said  that  the  body,  when  first  disinter- 
red, was  like  a  corpse,  and  no  pulse 
could  be  detected  at  the  heart  or  the 
wrist;  but  warmth  to  the  head  and 
friction  of  the  body  soon  revived  the 
bold  experimenter.  Supposing  that 
the  watch  (which  was  carefully  kept 
up  during  each  of  these  curious  inter- 
ments) was  not  eluded  by  some  of  the 
jugglery  in  which  Indians  excel,  we 
have  here  proofs  that  the  state  of 
trance  cannot  only  be  voluntarily  in- 
duced, but  prolonged  over  a  very  long 
time. 

The  rationale  of  such  phenomena 
is  not  very  difficult  to  comprehend. 
St  Augustine  was  undoubtedly  right 
when  he  explained  the  case  that  fell 
under  his  own  observation  by  the  sup- 
position that  some  persons  have  a 
remarkable  and  unusual  power  of  the 
will  over  the  action  of  the  heart  Dr. 
Carpenter  suggests  that  the  state  of 
syncope  could  be  kept  up  much  longer 
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in  a  vault  in  a  tropical  climatet  where 
llie  bntlv  would  not  lose  loo  much  of 
its  nntural  heat,  than  in  more  temper- 
ate countries;  and  Mr.  Braid  com- 
paj*es  this  condition  to  the  slowness  of 
reapiration  and  circulation  during  win- 


ter   in     bybernatinj^   luit* 
whatever  nmy  be  the 
cannot  at  least  he  aocttted 
sion  in  ending  thia  gloomj  I 
an  aceouDt  of  men  who  nre  tc 
buried  alire. 


Tr«EulAt«(l  from  Le  Oorreipoodjint, 

A     CELTIC     LEGEND.— HERV^. 


TO   THE  ITEHORT   OF  M,  AVQVSTUf  THIERBY, 


BY   ir.    DK  LA   ^ILLK^tfARQUlt 


I  WAS  one  day  walking  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  book  in  my  liand.  It  was 
in  a  district  of  that  land  where   La 

Fontaine  haa  said,  "fate  §ends  men 
when  it  wishes  to  make  tliem  mad.** 
Fate  liad  not,  however,  sent  me  there 
in  onler  to  make  me  mad.  I  found, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  cliarmin** 
pcenes  which  on  all  sides  presented 
themselves  lo  my  view,  and  in  the 
original  population  which  ffiarrounded 
me,  a  thousand  reasons  for  not  sharing 
the  sentiment  of  the  morose  narrator 
of  fables.  A  peasant  accxisted  me  in 
the  familiar  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
si>ectful  style  habitual  to  iho^se  of  that 
country,  and,  pointing  to  my  book 
witli  his  finger : 

"  Is  it  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,'*  he 
said  to  me,  'Uhat  you  itre  reading 
there?" 

A  little  surprised  at  this  address, 
which,  however,  by  no  means  explain- 
ed ray  reading,  I  remained  silent,  think- 
ing of  this  opinion  of  the  Breton  peas- 
anifl,  according  to  whom  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Saints  **  is  the  usual  reading  of  all 
those  wfio  know  how  to  read ;  and,  as 
my  interlocutor  repe-ated  his  question, 

"  Well,  yes,"  I  replietl,  to  humor 
his  thought,  "there  is  sometimes 
mention  made  of  the  saints  in  this 
book/' 


"  And  what  one'^j  life  are  you 
iug  now  ?'*  he  continued  obf^tinati 
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I  mentioned  at  random   the 
of   some    saint,  and    thought 
quieted  bis  curiosity,  but  1   bat 
satisfied  his  faith. 

"  What  was  he  good  for?"  ht 

For  an  instant  I  stopped  a 
what  reply  to  offer  lo  a 
judged  tlie  saints  by  their  praeium 
ity?  I  turned  up>n  htm:  * 
your  own  patron,**  I  replied,  ** 
maWlies  does  he  cure  ?^'  * 

•*0h!  a  great  number,"  he 
"  those  of  man  as  well  as  those  o| 
mals.  Ahtiough  during  his  liii 
was  only  a  poor  blind  singer,  he 
beautiful  phice  in  panidine,  I  n 
you.  The  day  he  entered  hea^ 
sky  was  all  illuminated."  Ai  ^^ 
panying  it  with  commen 
chanted  for  me  the  legend  o 
patron  of  bis  parish.  , 

I  knew  it  aliv4idy  by  I^jr 
French  publications ;  but  I  wai| 
pleased  to  collect  it  fresh  from 
living  spring  of  popular  tradltiock 
the  aid  of  tliis  later  source  and  d 
written  record,  I  have  reooiuitrt 
the  account  about  to  be  read*  If 
BCTits,  if  I  do  not  deoeife  nifsi 
somewhat  interesting  pftfe  in  Um 
tory  of  Christian  drilizatlon  in 
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|sixi1i  century ;  so  judi^f^d  the 
Dfian,  my  teacher  tmrl  my 
I  whom  I  dedicate  it.     Moral 
through  all  the  legend  as 
\  through  a  veih* 


the  custom  of  the  Frank  kings 
I  large  numhor  of  poets  and 
8  at  their  court ;  Ihey  often 
]  come  from  foreigu  eounu  ies, 
lea^urc,  mingled  with  a  hai-- 
jride,  in  Ibtening  to  verses 
jieir  honor,  of  which  they  im- 
lnot  a  word.  Among  them 
h  Italians,  Greeks^,  and  even 
who,  uniting  tlieir  discordant 
ith  the  singers  of  the  German 
uliited  each  other  in  fluttering 
ntical  ears  of  the  Meroving- 
'C8.  Welcomed  to  thetr  palace, 
^ing  been  driven  from  hift  own 
by  the  Lom bards » the  Italian 
[na  ha3  preserved  for  us  recol- 
of  these  singular  concerts  at 
rre  in  hand,  he  performed  his 
te  *•  the  Barbarian,^  he  Bays, 
^he  harp,  the  Greek   the  in- 

of  Homer,  and  the  Briton 
;  rote,"  The  rote  had  the  same 
le  lyre;  it  Aouglit  in  Gaal  an 
tpm  the  inviKlera  of  the  British 
whom  it  mi^ht  he  saiil  with 
tb  as  by  the  Italian  i>oet  of 
uewrs  of  his  country,  that 
not  know  the  ditFcn^nce  be- 
le  gabble  of  the  goose  and 
of  tlie  swan.     The  Meroving- 

piqtied  themselves  on  hav- 

taste. 

1^  the  Britons  wlio  took  I'efiige 
a,  and  who  continued  to  play 
learly  the  same  part  that  they 

the  dwellings  of  tlieir  native 
Bre  was  a  young  man,  named 
m,      Thia  namci  which  i»igni* 


evd   on    '  i.r   f»4i"i, 

tjnp<fri:i  .tf  the 

I.I  P,  Allcti  I.  nrttud.ntin  ti««  taki^n 
t\  Jtt<!i|ae<i  ac  Vi.roKljie;  tJi«  otUer  hf 
w^wha    hAi  fyicn  Into  Ihe  c^akiurj 


fies  just  judgment,  had  been  given  him 
in  his  own  country  on  the  following 
occasion :  He  was  in  a  school  where 
he  was  only  known  as  X\v&  petit  iavant^ 
and  had  tor  his  teacher  one  of  the 
^ages  of  the  British  nation,  both 
monk  and  poet,  named  Kadok,  now 
known  in  i\jrmorica  as  Saint  Cado-  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  this  snccesi- 
or  of  the  last  Latin  rhetors  of  Albion, 
instnictcd  the  young  islanders  iu 
graninyir,  rhetoric,  philosopliy,  poet- 
ry, and  music,  mingling,  as  it  appears^ 
with  the  methods  of  instruction  irnns- 
mitted  by  chissic  anliqiiity,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancient  Druids.  The 
master  disputed  one  day  with  his  little 
scholar  after  the  manner  of  th(^  Dmids, 
the  subject  of  debate  being  ;  What  are 
the  eighteen  most  betiutiful  moral  vir- 
tues ?  Kadok  indicated  eighteen,  but 
he  purposely  omitted  the  principal, 
wishing  to  leave  to  his  poful  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  them  out  for  himself, 

**  For  my  part,"  said  the  scholar, 
**  I  bcHeve  that  he  possesses  the  eight- 
een virlucs  par  excellejice.t  who  is 
Strong  in  trials  and  in  tribulations ; 
gentle  in  the  midst  of  suffering;  ener- 
getic iu  execution  ;  modest  in  glory 
and  in  prosfierity  ;  humble  in  conduct ; 
pei-sistent  in  go<34l  resolutions  ;  firm  in 
toil  and  in  difficulties  ;  eager  for  in- 
fit  ruction  ;  generous  in  wonls,  in  deeds, 
and  in  thoughts ;  reconciler  of  qaar^ 
re  Is  ;  gracious  in  his  manners  and  af- 
fable iu  his  house  ;  on  good  terms  with 
his  neighbors  ;  pure  in  hoily  and  in 
thought  ;  just  iu  words  and  deeds  ; 
regular  in  his  manners ;  but  above 
all,  charitable  to  the  poor  and  wfilicted.** 

**  Thine  the  prize !"  cried  Kadok^ 
**  thou  hast  spoken  better  than  I.** 

"  Not  so,'*  replied  the  prttt  savani^ 
**  not  so ;  I  wished  to  carry  it  over 
thee,  and  thou  hast  given  a  proof  of 
humility ;  thou  art  the  wiser,  and  thino 
the  fjalm."* 

This  just  judgment  brought  good  for* 
tune  to  the  young  scholar.  It  pro- 
cured for  him  the  line  name  by  which 
he   was  aflerward  designated,  and  uq- 
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der  whicfi  he  t8  presented  to  ub  Id  the 
Armonriin  lej^nds. 

Ooi-e  jmssed  over  to  the  contiuetit^ 
Ilvvamioii  became  hencetbrth  only  ii 
vague  n*meinbrance  in  the  mind*  of 
the  i J* landers.  His  countryman  knew 
very  little  of  hia  history,  and  it  may  be 
believf'd  that  be  would  have  been 
vhoUy  forgotten  bad  not  a  Cambrian 
poet  constHirated  to  him  three  verses 
recalling  the  memorable  sayings  of  the 
great  men  of  his  nation*  « 

'•  Mast  thou  heard/*  said  he»  ♦*  what 
BaTig  the  petit  iapani  seated  at  table 
witli  llie  bartla  1" 

**The  man  with  a  pure  heart  baa  a 
joyons  countenance.'^ 

The  table  which  ia  here  mentioned 
ii  that  nf  the  Frank  king  Childebert. 
Uyvurniou  sat  there  for  four  years, 
probably  from  the  yt*ar  513  to  the 
year  517.  In  the  midst  of  the  de- 
btiucheries  and  the  scan  da  Is  of  that 
court  he  ap|K'ared  calm  and  serene  in 
conBeience  and  in  countenance,  and 
like  the  ehildren  in  the  furnace,  he 
eang.  Ilia  »ong8  and  his  venes  ren- 
dered  him  agreeable  to  the  king,  8aya 
a  hagiogr»(>her  who  charitably  clninis 
that  the  bard  *'  merited  the  esteem  of 
the  king  even  more  by  his  virtues  than 
by  his  talents."  Whatever  might  be 
the  esteem  of  the  murderer  of  the  sons 
of  Chlodimer  for  the  virtues  of  tiie  poet 
of  his  court,  Chddebert  showed  him- 
self AS  generous  to  bhn  as  were  the 
iskind  chiefs  to  their  household  min- 
§y^ls.  But  not  precious  dtuS*!»,  nor  gold, 
Dor  in<'ad,  the  three  gifts  tno^t  dear 
to  a  |>oet^  could  retain  in  the  court 
of  Paris  a  young  man  in  whose  eyes 
purity  of  soul  and  of  body,  rcgubrity 
of  manners,  and  justice  were  among 
the  most  beiiutiftjl  of  virtues. 

Under  pretext  of  returning  to  his 
own  country,  where  a  bnlliant  and 
decisive  victory  of  Arthur  over  the 
Saxons  bad  restored  security,  be 
asked  |>enni8fiion  of  the  king  to  leave 
Mm*  lie  departed  loaded  with 
prevents,  even  carrying,  we  are  as- 
f'^inni,  a  letter  to  Kon-Mor,  or  great 
chief,  who  governed  Armorica  in  tlic 
Diune    of   Cbildcbert,  in  which    the 


king  orderetl  tliat  m  ship 
pbeed  at  the   ©en'icc  of 
bard-, 

Hyvamion  bad  been  i 
the  court  of   the  Frank 
the  ship,  which   was  to 
to  the  British  isle  was 
when  three  dreams,  follow 
ing  which  be  had  probabb 
his* arrival  in  Armorica,  L 
crabarkatioQ,     A  young  , 
country,  as  remarkable  fb 
ad  for  her  talent  for  poeir 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sk 
on  Uie  border  of  a  fount 
in  a  voice  so  sweet  tl  ^| 

JieiirL     Somewhat  tr 
ing,   he   drove    ;' 


and  too  charm  in  lt 

fallowing  night, 

more   beautiful    - 

singln^^ 

fore,  upi    .  -    -        --.  -   -- 

''Then,"  says  an  author,  *^ha 

ly  feared  that  it  was  atiuiei 

snare  of  tlie  spirit  of  foroieaiJ 

the  night  comiog,  he  prayed  i 

to  deliver  him  from  ibis 

came  not  from  him,     **  If  o 

trary,  it  id  thou  who  dost.i 

me,"  said  he,    **  let  me 

what  it  is  thou  wouldst  i 

do.* 

And  he  sought  y«!   bed. 
hold!    scarcely  bad  ! 
bad  a  third  dream,     i 
man  Burnmnded  \\  i  t  "  i  i j  j  1 1 1     ► 
ed  his  room  and  tjlu^  ; 
*•  Fear  not  to  take  tor 
whom  you  have  geea 
border  of  the  fountain,  \ 
will  sec  agxiixi.     I^ike  jo 
and  cliajiia»  and  God  will 
love.** 

The  Frank  officer  to  wlunai 
related  his  drefti%  wifhadf) 
doubt,  to  be  o^reeililts  to 
mended  by  the  king^  mod  %4 
l^mself  to  realise  tbe 
proposed  a  hunting  pati j  | 
man,  where,  he  saiiL  h^  ' " 
certain  marvelloua  bare, 
gUmr  hart^  but  witli  tli«_ 
pose  of  contriving  a  ; 
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with  the  genius  of  the  island  bards — a 
hundn*<l  musicians  did  not  seem  too 
manj — a  hundred  musicians  who  from 
their  hi^h  seats  phijed  for  fifteen  dajs 
in  the  court  of  the  count.  In  order 
to  complete  this  by  an  act  destined  to 
crown  the  glory  of  the  young  couple, 
we  are  assured  the  king  of  the  bards 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  last  of  the 
Druids,  the  famous  Meri,  finally  ccle- 
bratffd  the  marriage. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  regard  to  an 
honor  wliich  another  popular  tradition 
ap{>ears  to  claim  with  more  reason  for 
the  heroes  of  another  legend  of  the 
same  century',  the  wedduig  at  last  at 
an  end,  the  bride,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  suite,  was  conducted  with 
her  hurtband  to  the  manor  of  her 
brother,  and  if  the  Armorican  customs 
of  our  days  already  existed  at  that 
epoch,  the  minstrels  at  the  wedding 
played  on  their  way  a  tender  and 
melanehfily  air,  named  the  Air  of  the 
Evening  before  the  Festival,  which  al- 
ways brought  tears  to  the  eyelids  of 
the  bride. 

"  God  console  the  inconsolable 
heart,  the  heart  of  the  girl  on  her 
wedding  night." 

It  is  8a id  tliat  Rivanone  slied 
several  te«rs  in  the  midst  of  her  joy. 
Had  she  not  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  the 
sweet  and  simple  girlish  beliefs  which 
had  surrounded  her?  to  her  dear  foun- 
tain, on  the  banks  of  which  her  com- 
panions the  fairies  danced  at  night  in 
white  rolKis,  with  flowers  in  their  hair, 
in  honor  of  the  new  moon  ?  to  tliose 
graceful  dances  which  she  herself, 
perhaps,  liad  led,  and  to  her  songs  in 
the  woo«l  ?  to  her  salutary  plants  less 
brilliant  but  more  useful  and  more 
durable  than  flowers?  to  the  herb 
which  causes  the  union  of  hearts  and 
produce;*  joy,  which,  wet  in  the  waters 
of  the  fountain  by  a  virgin  hand,  she 
had  shaken  upon  the  brow  of  the 
man  whom  she  was  to  take  for  her 
husband?  to  the  golden  herb  which 
spreads  light,  and  in  opening  the  eyes 
ot  the  body  and  the  mind,  opend  to 
the  knowledge  of  things  of  the 
fotttre?  finally,  had  she  not  renounced 


the  search  for  the  plant  called  tk 
herb  of  deaths  which  would  be  bettic 
named  the  herb  of  lifcy  because  thoK 
die  not  who  once  have  found  it? 

But  no  I  ^  Giod  conitole  the  iocot- 
solable  heart,  the  heart  of  the  giii  ci 
her  wedding  night  V  The  spring  of 
the  fountain  will  cease  not  to  flow ;  the 
charming  apparitiond  will  desert  not 
its  borders  ;  there  shall  be  ever  seen 
there  gliding  through  the  night  a  lu- 
minous shadow  of  which  the  moon 
will  be  but  an  imperfect  image — the 
shadow  of  that  immaculate  Virgin 
whom  the  Druids  seem  to  have  pro- 
phesied when  they  raised  an  altar  (o 
her  under  the  name  of  the  Vi/yin 
Mother  J  and  the  white  fairit^  of 
Armorica  less  wliitCy  less  pure  thao 
she,  bending  before  their  patroness, 
will  sing  Ave  Maria  I 

No  plant  shall  wither  there,  not  the 
lemon-plant  which  produces  jov,  forit 
is  at  tlie  foot  of  the  cross  of  Jes\a 
Christ,  that  it  will  spring  henceforth ; 
it  is  to  Him  it  owes  its  virtue,  and 
shall  be  called  the  herb  of  the  cross ; 
nor  stifSffo  which  gives  light,  for  it  is 
from  the  aureole  of  the  saints  that  it 
borrows  its  rays,  and  to  discover  it,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  a  saint ;  nor,  more 
than  all,  the  herb  of  life,  for  he  has 
shown  it,  he  has  given  it  as  a  legacy 
to  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  has  Mid; 
*'  I  am  the  life  ;  whosoeyer  believeth 
in  me  shall  not  die." 

And  no  more  than  the  Hving  spring 
which  nourishes  the  herbs  by  its  side 
sliall  be  exhausted  that  which  sastaiu 
the  i'ruits  of  the  Spirit ;  the  soul  shaO 
not  be  stifled,  it  shiallbe  purified;  and 
for  a  moment  bent  under  regrets,  as  a 
rose  under  the  rain,  the  Druid  mute 
shall  be  transformed  and  awake  a 
Christian. 

Rivanone  so  awoke ;  Grod  had  con- 
soled the  inconsolable  heartT  the  heart 
of  the  girl  on  her  wedding-oigfat. 


God  consoles  in  hia  own  way;  he 
blesses  in  the  same.     Three  jcos 
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after  their  marriage,  Rivanone  and 
HyTAmion  rocked  the  cradle  of  a  cry- 
ing infant  whom  thcj  endeavored  to 
put  asleep  with  their  songs.  Now 
this  infant  was  blind ;  and  in  remem- 
branoe  of  their  sorrow  they  had  named 
lum  Huerve  or  Herve^  that  is  to  say, 
hitter  or  bitterness. 

Bat,  if  his  mother  did  not  try  upon 
his  eyes  the  better  appreciated  virtue 
of  the  herb  which  should  cure  the 
blind ;  if  she  asked  of  her  Christian 
fiuth  sorer  remedies  to  give  light  to 
her  son,  she  found,  at  least,  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  the  herb  which  sweetens 
bitteme^;  and  her  husband  himself 
without  doubt  recollected  that  he  had 
8ud  in  his  childhood  that  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  virtues  is  strength  in 
trials  and  tribulations. 

Two  years  afterward  this  strength 
was  even  more  necessary  by  the  side 
of  the  cradle  of  the  blind ;  a  single 
hand  rocked  that  cradle,  a  single  voice 
sang  there — the  other  voice  sang  in 
heaven.  The  father  had  abrcady 
found  the  true  plant  which  gives 
life. 

With  death,  misery  entered  the 
house  of  the  bard,  misery  all  the  more 
cruel  that  it  had  known  only  prosper- 
ity. It  is  always  in  this  way  that  it 
comes  to  those  who  live  by  poesy. 
Happily  Providence  is  a  more  char- 
itable neighbor  than  the  ant  in  the 
fiible.  He  did  not  fail  the  widow  of 
the  poet  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  It  was  not  from 
the  palace  of  the  Frank  count,  hence- 
forth indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  a 
fiunily  his  master  had  forgotten,  nor 
from  the  manor  of  Rivanone's  brother, 
which  she  charmed  no  more  with  her 
songs,  that  assistance  came.  It  came 
from  that  cradle,  watered  with  tears, 
where  slept  a  poor  orphan.  It  is  al- 
ways from  a  cradle  that  Grod  sends 
forth  salvation. 

"One  day  the  orphan  said  to  his 
Bick  mother,  clasping  her  in  his  little 
arms :  *  My  own  dear  mother,  if  you 
love  me,  you  will  let  me  go  to 
church; 

^  ^  For  here  am  I  full  seven  years 


old,  and   to  church  I  have  not  yet 
been.* 

" '  Alas !  my  dear  child,  I  cannot 
take  you  there,  when  I  am  ill  on  my 
bed. 

"  *  When  I  am  ill  of  an  illness  which 
lasts  so  long  that  I  shall  be  forced  to 
go  and  beg  for  alms.' 

"  '  You  shall  not  go,  my  mother,  to 
beg  for  alms ;  I  will  go  for  you,  if  you 
will  permit  me. 

"  *  I  will  go  with  some  one  who  will 
lead  me,  and  in  going  I  will  sing. 

**  *  I  will  sing  your  beautiful  canti- 
cles, and  all  hearts  will  listen !' 

^^And  he  departed  finally  to  seek 
bread  for  his  mother  who  could  not 
walk. 

**Now,  whatever  it  was,  it  must 
have  been  a  hard  heart  that  was  not 
moved  on  the  way  to  church ; 

"Seeing  the  little  blind  child  of 
seven  years  without  other  guide  than 
his  little  white  dog. 

"  Hearing  him  sing,  shivering,  l)eat- 
en  by  the  wind  and  the  rain,  without 
covering  on  his  little  feet,  and  his  teeth 
chattering  with  cold." 

It  was  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  as 
the  legend  tells  us ;  the  festival  of  the 
Dead  follows  it,  and  is  prolonged 
during  the  second  night  of  this  month 
which  the  Bretons  call  the  Month  of 
the  Dead.  Having  feasted  the  blessed, 
every  one  goes  to  the  cemetery  to  pray 
at  the  tomb  of  his  parents,  to  fill  with 
holy  water  the  hollow  of  their  grave- 
stone, or,  according  to  the  locality,  to 
make  libations  of  milk.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  night  the  souls  from  Pur- 
gatory fly  through  the  air  as  crowded 
as  the  grass  on  the  meadow ;  that  they 
whirl  with  the  leaves  which  the  wind 
rolls  over  the  fields,  and  that  their 
voices  mingle  with  the  sighs  of  nature 
m  mourning.  Then,  toward  midnight, 
these  confused  voices  become  more 
and  more  distinct,  and  at  each  cottage 
door  is  heard  this  melancholy  canticle. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  greeting 
to  you,  people  of  this  house,  we  come 
to  you  to  ask  your  prayers. 

^  Good  people,  be  not  surprised  that 
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wc  have  come  to  your  door ;  it  is  Jesus  of  Hy  vji 

who  \\i\^  sent  us  to  wake  vou  if  you  ian  mu5< 

8l(M»p.  dowft  no 

•'If  there  is  yet  pity  in  the  world,  night  of 

in  lh«'  name  of  God,  aid  us.  But  1 

»•  Hroihtrs,  rehitives,  friends,  in  the  pate<l  ir 

name  ot  (itnl,  hear  us  ;  in  the  name  of  to  Chriif 

(i(Ml  pray,  pray  ;  for  the  eliildren  pray  moricau 

not.     Those  whom  we  have  nourished  ly  indici 

liave   loiijr   since  forjrotten   us ;   those  than  by 

whom  \vj»  havf  loved  have  left  us  des-  little  C'ii 

tilutr  of  pity."  As  h( 

Bands  of  mendicant  singers,  poor  vilhige 

sf.uls  ill  trouble,  thc»y  also,  wanden'rs  this    tla; 

likf  iho.^e  of  the  dead,  po  by  woods  pagnniz, 

and  jrrav<'s,  to  the  sound  of  funereal  fell  in  t 

Ix'Us,  lending  their  voices  to  the  un-  i>ea8anls 

happy  of  ihc  other  world.  ran  afte 

Thf  blind  orphan,  who,  from   the  ingdirti 

Ix.'d  of  his  sick  mother,  went  to  kneel  ari»  you 

on  the  cou  *h  of  his  dead  father,  com-  Where  j 

nuMH'c  1  in  I  heir  company  his  anfiren-  "  I'm 

liccr^hip  as  a  singer,  and  if  it  is  brlioved,  cause  I 

as  i^  i'laiined,  that  the  chant  t/rs  ames^  cursed 

snch  as  it  has  come  to  us,  was  com-  you.*'     . 

I)o^^<l  by  a  blind  singer,  under  ih.t;  in-  struck  I 

spinition  of  his  father,  whom  he  would  the  danc 

have  drlivered  fnmi   pain,  the  blind  said,  to 

feingiT  should  1)C  llerve,  and  the  in-  ever  rest 

sj»inT  Ilyvaniion.  like   tho 

TIm'   impix'ssion  which  the  saintiMl  Armoric 

child  iinwhiccd  on  the  men  f)f  his  time  the  Bret 

is  bcticr  founded;  it  has  left  traces  in  Natur 

the  pc.pnlar  imagination   which  have  divinity, 

b«e;i   translated   into  touching  narra-  against  ] 

tives :  saint,  in 

••  The   evening   of  All  Souls,   Kmg  gospel, 

iKf'ore  the  night,  the  child  returned  to  "How  1 

his  motlier,  alter  his  circuit.  who  com 

-And  he  was  very  tired,  so  tin-d  granite  ( 

(hat  he  eould  not  hold  himself  on  his  fused  to 

fe<'t — all  the  route  was  slippery  with  feet,  an< 

ice.  »•  no   ont 

•*  So  tin'd  that  he  fell  on  his  mouth,  wounds, 

a!.<l  his   mouth   vomiteil  blood,  blood  tongue,  ' 

Aviih  broken  teeth."  saint,   ai 

X«»\v    these   broken    teeth   did   not  breath." 

give    birth    to    furious    warriors,  like  Then, 

ihc^se  of  the*  dragon  in  the  table;  they  spint*,  tl 

were    ehanged   into   diamonds  which  ground  ^ 

*hone  from  far  in  the  darkness.  and  it  w; 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  tradi-  when,  gc 

tion.      Can  we  better  paint  the  songs  into  a  d 

drawn  forth  by  tho  sorrow  of  the  son  such,  the 
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nor  Bteel  could  ever  pierce  them/'  that 
to  aa^p  the  inhabitanta  were  obstmate 
^d  incorrigible  barbarians,  he  return- 
bd  to  the  eaint  who  inspired  and  en- 
lightened him, 

**My  mother,  for  seven  or  eight 
ars  I  have  gone  over  this  coimtry, 
tnd  have  gained  nothing  from  these 
lard  and  cruel  hearts* 

"  I  would  be  in  some  soli  tar}'  place 
Jbrhere  I  should  henronly  sonjjs  ;  where 
ivery  day,  mj  mother.   I  nlujuld  hear 
lOnly  the  praises  of  God/* 

**  Thou  wouldKt  be  ii  clerk,  my  son, 
.  be  later  a  priest  1  God  be  praised ! 
^ow  eweet  it  would  be  to  roe  to  hear 


m  saj  mass 
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*•  It  is  not,  my  mother,  to  he  a  priest ; 
Hie  priest's  state  is  a  great  responsibil- 
y,  and  it  frightens  my  weak  spirit ; 
jesides  the  eharpfe  of  m  j  own  soul  I 
liould  have  the  charge  of  other  souls  ; 
lot  I  would  like  far  better  to  live  my 
Ufe  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  with  the 
bonks^  and  to  be  instructed  bow  lo 
nrc  God  by  those  who  serve  him/' 
Rivanone  agreed  to  the  wishes  of 
IT  son  ;  the  foreiSt  which  he  chose  for 
is  retirement  was  inhabited  by  one  of 
?r  uncles.  ner\*^  sought  him*  while 
is  mother  asked  an  asylum  for  herself* 
'  gome  pious  women  who  lived  in 
immunity  in  another  solitary  place, 
laving  no  intercourse  with  the  world 
Ecept  with  the  sick  and  infirm  lo 
horn  they  were  a  providence* 


III. 

An  ancient  Bit? ton  ballad  represents 
magician  going  over  the  fields  of 
L^rmorica  at  the  dawn  of  day,  accom- 
Binied  by  a  black  dog.     I  do  not  know 
hat  Cliristiau  voice  addresses  him ; 
Where  are  you  goino^  this  morning 
ith  your  black  dog  T^  "  I  go  to  tind  the 
fed  ^g^^  the  red  egg  of  the  sea-ser* 
nt,  on  the  edge  of  the  river  in  the 
evice  of  tlie  roek." 
Vain  search!    Thia  egg,  a  sacred 
pnbol  to- the  ancient  priests  of  Gaul 
id  other  heathen  worship,  had  been 
ushed  with  the  serpent  of  the  Druids  i 
TOJIm  \u.    OS 


the  day  was  about  to  appear  and  put  to 
flight  the  magician,  darkness,  and  the 
black  dog.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
Herve  put  biraself,  guided  by  his  whiU-* 
dog,  on  the  way  to  liis  uncle's  hermit- 
age, the  last  shades  of  night  had  dis- 
appeared, the  day  had  risen,  and  he 
waa  to  find  in  the  Christian  sciioo! 
more  precious  talismans  than  the  egg 
of  tlie  Druid  serpent, 

"  Saint  Herve  went  to  the  school 
the  sun  encircled  his  brow  with  a  cir- 
cle of  light,  the  doves  sang  along  his 
roadf  and  his  white  dog  yelped   for 

joy* 

*•  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hermit- 
age,  the  dog  harked  louder  and  loudeis 
so  that  the  hermit,  hearing  it,  cam? 
forth  to  receive  his  niece's  child. 

"""  *  May  God  bless  the  orphan  who 
comes  in  good  faith  to  my  school,  who 
has  sought  me  to  be  my  clerk ;  my 
child,  may  blessings  he  on  thj  head/  **• 

This  great  uncle  of  Herv(5  was  named 
Guribcd;  like  many  other  hermits  he 
brought  up  the  children  of  Armorice« 
Among  the  granamarians  whom  h*? 
made  them  Icam  by  heart,  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  indicate  JIartianns 
Capeila,  the  anlhor  of  (he  **  Noces  de 
Mercure  et  de  la  Plnlologie,''  of  whom 
they  make  a  monk,  and  among  tlic 
subjects  of  his  instruction  they  special- 
ly mention  poetry  and  mnsic.  Music 
took  a  sufficiently  high  place  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  tastes  of  that  age, 
as  is  proved  by  a  synod  assembled  at 
Vannes  in  the  middle  of  the  sixtli 
century,  which  believed  it  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Armoric^o 
bishops  to  that  point,  and  drew  up  an 
article  on  the  necessity  of  adopting, 
in  the  whole  province,  a  unifoim 
chant.  Besides,  in  introducing  it 
into  the  Christian  ceremonies,  and 
giving  it  place  even  in  the  choir  of  the 
temple,  the  church  has  shown  the  es- 
teem which  she  has  for  this  arL 
Herve  pertected  himself  in  it  more 
and  more ;  he  even  became  so  clever 
in  it,  observe  the  hagiographie^, 
**  tlmt  he  tjx>k  the  prize  from  all  his 
fcUow-fitudents." 

*  Sunt  Dr«too  iKg^oA  of  flilut  H«it4. 


Afkr  seven  years  of  Btudv,  parsed 
at  11  distiince  from  his  matber,  be 
wislied  to  pee  her  and  receire  new 
force  and  new  light  from  hercounsela. 
According  to  some,  Gurfoed  conducted 
him  to  her ;  according  to  the  popular 
legend*  she  came  herself  to  seek  her 
son. 

And  i*he  said  on  approaching 
him : 

'^I  behold  a  procession  of  monks 
advancing,  and  I  hear  the  voice  of 
my  son;  though  a  thousand  were 
einging,  I  jihould  know  the  voice  of 
IIcn*e ;  I  behold  my  sod  dressed  in 
gray,  with  a  cord  of  hair  for  his  belt, 
God  bo  with  yon,  my  son,  ilie  clerk  I ' 
**  God  be  willi  you,  my  beloved 
mother !  God  is  good ;  the  mother  is 
faithful  to  her  son*  Coming  from  so 
far  to  see  me,  although  you  could  not 
walkr* 

*'  And  now  that  I  have  come,  and  I 
see  }  ou,  my  8on»  what  havo  yon  to 
a^k  of  me  ?" 

**I  linve  nothing  to  ask  of  you*  my 
mother,  but  the  permission  to  remain 
here  to  pniy  to  God  day  and  night, 
tluit  we  may  meet  e^ch  other  in  parn- 
dlsf." 

'*  We  shall  meet  hi  paradtise  or  its 
§lirroundin;rs,  with  the  help  of  Gml, 
my  son.  When  I  go  tliere  you  shall 
have  warning;  you  shall  hear  the 
song  of  the  angels." 

**  la  fsoty'*  continues  the  French 
legend,  "  the  evening  of  her  decease 
and  the  next  day,  all  those  that  were 
near  saw  a  brilliant  kdder  by  the  side 
of  hor  oratory,  one  end  reaching  to 
the  skles^  by  which  angels  ascended 
and  descended  singing  the  most  melo 
dious  motetii  and  cAuticlea/* 

The  pious  womiin-poet,  who  had 
given  to  the  chuivh  such  a  suint  ii-S 
Hervt>^  well  deservc^l  ihat  GodV  angels 
should  ^ing,  making  a  festival  for  her 
la^it  hour. 

llen-i**,  guided  by  Gurfoed,  arrived 
at  the  Ijedside  of  his  dying  mother,  in 
time,  if  not  to  see  her,  (he  could  never 
see  her  except  in  heaven.)  at  least  to 
receive  her  blessing,  and  to  mingle  hia 
canticles  with  those  of  the  pious  com- 


panions  of   Rivanone,  inily 
cho  re. 


Afl  *r    the    death   of  hb 

HervL'  rettimeil  to  the  benni 

his  uncle ;  but  Gurfoed,  wishini 

a  6^11  more  retired  life,  abandc 

dwelling,  and   buried  himself 

forest.     Aided    by  some    pioi 

who»  in  order  to  work  and  pral 

his  directioti,  had  built  their  ca! 

the  side  of  bis,  the  aaint 

hold  the    ach^Kil  of   his 

This   school     prospered ; 

evening   could   be   seen    a   crt 

childrmi  coming  from  it,  who  as 

there  in  the  morning  from  all  tli 

ors^  as  well  as  from  all  the  gui 

ing  cottages ;  a  crowd  aa  Qoii^y,^ 

poet,  a^  a  swann  of  bees  issuti 

the  hollow  of  an  oak.     The 

being  blimi,  could  not  teach  thei 

letters;  bu   he  taught  them  cad 

innjtims  in  v^rse,  religious  and 

aphorisms,  without  omitting  tha 

eepts  of  pure  civility,  so  neceni 

coarse  natures* ;  and  while   cxcJ 

their  memory  he  cultivated  their 

standing  and  their  heart ;  he  pn 

their  rude  munners;  he  cndcj 

finally,  to  make  men   of  them 

bendijig  their  r^vtlff^    nature 

the  curb  of  Li  ■.     he^ 

wisdom  were  i  i  in  ol! 

in  tho?e  heroic  timea  ;  poetry  aa 

sic,  inseparable  from    each  oth< 

always  been  considered  by  the  a 

a«i  necessary  to  cultivation,  not  < 

a^Tcouut  of  the  harmony   whici 

producetL   hut  for  utility,  insir 

and  eivilizatiou  of  the  people. 

in  taking  them  tor  the  basis  of  ] 

struction,  followeii,  without  doci 

couu^ls  of  Aristotle*     It  i*t  sal 

Oqihens  lhu5  civilized   people  I 

aongs,     Tho«e  of  llcfiiod  hare 

to  us.  and  prreciTl  u*  with  vaJuall 

amples  of  that    didactic    f>oetr; 

Erst   with   all   natior*^,      Bttt    i 

we  ha?c  hh  us  itt 

Hervc,  they  are  %  • 

the  most  were  ootD|K>stMi  mther 
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iipirit  and  acoordiDg  to  his  rules  tlian 
bj  liimself.  They  give  him  the  honor 
of  those  aphorisms  to  which  his  Dame 
is  giren,  which,  at  least,  have  the 
strong  imprint  of  the  mstnicuve  poetry 
of  the  monks ;  they  turn  upon  three 
of  the  virtues  which  the  reUgioos  prin- 
cipally endeavored  to  inculcate  in  their 
ignorant  piipiK  idle  and  independent, 
as  are  all  barharians^  namely,  (he  love 
of  instruetion,  the  love  of  work,  and 
the  lo?e  of  discipline,  eleinents  which 
are  tbe  strength  of  all  civilized  soci- 
ety, 

**  It  b  better  to  inslnict  a  Httle  child 
than  to  amass  riches  for  htm.'* 

Saint  Cado.  the  teacher  of  Herv<j*3 
father,  gaid  the  same  thinj!:  in  other 
tertas,  **  There  is  no  wealth  without 
study  ;*'  and  he  added,  "  There  is  no 
wisdom  without  science,  no  indepen^ 
deoee  without  science,  no  liberty,  no 
beauty,  no  nobleneas,  no  victory  with- 
out science,"  and,  giving  to  science  its 
true  foundation,  be  thus  terminated  his 
eloquent  enumeration  ; 

**  No  science  without  God." 

The  second  axiom  credited  to  Saint 
Herv6  is  this  :  **  He  who  is  idle  in  his 
youth  heaps  poverty  on  the  head  of 
his  old  age." 

The  Breton  mariners  have  retained 
the  third  maxJra  of  which  Saint  Herve 
passes  as  the  author :  "The  words  of 
Hcrvc^  are  words  of  wisdom,''  they 
aay  ;  **  Who  yields  not  to  the  rudder 
wUl  yield  to  the  rock,"  1  have  also 
aeon  attributed  to  him  a  moral  son)», 
widely  spread  in  Brittany,  in  which, 
perhaps,  there  are  several  couplets  of 
bis«  but  in  any  case  modernized  in  lan- 
guage and  st}le. 

**  Come  to  me,  my  little  children, 
come  to  me  that  you  may  hear  a  new 
Bon^,  which  1  have  composed  expressly 
for  you.  Take  the  greatest  pains  in 
order  that  you  may  retain  it  en- 
tire/' 

^  Wl)en  you  wake  in  your  b**il,  offer 
your  heart  to  the  g*x>d  God,  make  the 
ifigu  of  the  cross,  and  say,  with  faith, 
hope,  and  love : 

*' "  My  God,  I  g^ive  you  my  heart, 
my  body,  and  xnj  bouL     Graut  that  I 


may  be  an  honest  mau»  or  that  I  may 
die  before  the  time**  ' 

**  When  you  see  a  raven  flying,  re 
member  that  the  devil  is  as  black  as 
wicked;  when  you  see  a  little  white 
dove,  rememher  tliat  your  angel  is  as 
gentle  as  white. 

"  Tiemeraber  that  God  sees  you  like 
the  auu  in  the  midst  of  the  sky ;  re- 
member that  Ciod  ciin  make  you  bloom 
as  the  sun  makes  bloom  the  wild  J*osea 
of  the  mountains. 

"  At  night,  before  going  to  bed,  re- 
cite your  prayers  ;  do  not  fail,  ro  that 
a  white  angel  will  come  from  heaven 
to  guard  you  mi  til  morning. 

"  Behold,  dear  children,  the  true 
means  of  living  as  goo<l  Christiana. 
I'ut  my  song  into  practice  aud  you 
will  lead  a  holy  life.'* 

Such  lessons,  where  were  so  effec- 
tively found  some  of  the  practices 
which  make  a  man  strong,  that  is  to 
eay,  Chrislian3 ;  where  there  was  so 
much  freshness  and  grace ;  where  the 
sun,  and  the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the 
angels^  all  the  most  smiling  images 
were  purposely  united,  captivated  and 
charmed  the  young  barbarians.  1 
am  no  longer  surprised  if  the  legend 
assures  ub  that  Ilcrv^  tamed  the 
savage  beasts  ;  if  it  recounts  that  one 
day  he  forced  a  thief  of  a  fox  to  bring 
back,  "  without  hurting  her^^'  his  hen 
which  he  had  carried  off,  and  another 
time  a  robber  of  a  wolf  who  had 
eaten  up  his  ass — others  say  his 
dog — to  serve  and  follow  him  like  a 
spaniel.  This  new  ^tvlc  of  spaj^icl 
was  seen  in  a  crowd  of  bas-reliefs 
held  in  leaj?h  by  the  saints,  and  as 
elsewhere  mothers  threatened  their 
ciiildrcn  with  the  wolf,  the  Breton 
Mothers  1  right  en  ed  their  brats  with 
llcrv^s  spanie!,  Orpheus  is  tJms 
repi'^sented  followed  by  lamed  tigers ; 
and  another  bard,  a  half  pagan,  whom 
we  have  seer,  before  accompanied  by 
his  black  dog,  is  painted,  running 
through  the  wooiis  with  a  wolf 
which  he  calls  his  dear  companion* 
Til  Lupe^  care  comes*  The  poets  of 
the  primitive  times  were  supposed  to 
be  in  a  perpetual  union  with  oalurej 
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Aiid  to  have  reconqaercd  the  power, 
loBt  since  leaving  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
of  making  all  animals  obedient  to 
them.  Henr^  was  considered  to  be 
endowed  with  the  same  power;  but 
poetrj  and  music  were  not  the  onlj 
form  which  the  Christian  gave  to  his 
charms.  His  true  magic  was  prayer. 
Sec  how  he  chanted  when  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  snares  or  the  ferocitj  of 
anhnals  or  of  men : 

^O  God!  deign  to  preserve  me 
from  snares,  from  oppression,  from 
evilf  from  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the 
devil." 

Not  more  than  men  and  wild  beasts, 
could  nature  resist  the  force  of  his 
prajer.  Somewhat  troubled  in  his 
retreat,  and  above  all  in  his  humil- 
ity, by  the  too  noisy  veneration  of 
the  .^rmorican  chiefs,  who  sent  their 
sons  to  him,  he  plunged  into  the  forest, 
as  had  Gurfoed,  seeking  the  hermit- 
age, and  the  counsels  of  his  former 
teacher;  but  the  grass  and  fern  had 
effaced  the  path  which  led  there,  and 
all  Herv^'*s  researches  had  been  in 
vain,  when  he  came  to  an  opening  in 
the  forest  where  a  moss-covered  rock 
was  raised  up  on  four  stones;  the 
ruins  of  a  cabin  where  the  badgers 
had  made  their  nests,  were  seen  near 
at  hand  ;  briers,  thickets  of  holly  and 
thorns  encumbered  the  ground.  Be- 
fore these  ruins  the  saint,  struck  with 
a  secret  presentiment,  pro&trated  him- 
self, his  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  cried  three  tiroes :  ^  In  the  name 
of  God,  rock,  split ;  in  the  name  of 
God,  earth,  open,  if  you  hide  from  me 
my  light."  His  prayer  was  scarcely 
terminated  when  the  earth  trembled, 
the  rocks  split,  and  through  the  open- 
ing came  a  soft  odor,  which  revealed 
to  him  the  sepulchre  of  him  whom  he 
was  seeking. 

Such  is  tiic  popular  narrative ;  but, 
if  It  IS  intended  to  show  his  power 
over  nature,  it  shows  still  more  his 
Jnmility.  It  ia  exhaled  from  this 
Jjjend,  as  perfumes  from  the  tomb  of 
bim  whom  he  sought  as  his  light. 

o^Vi!!^^"'^'".*  ®^°fi^  "*  '^^ch  a  kind 
or  Druidess  gives  the  aasuraoce  that 


she  knows  a  song  which  can  mskf 
even  the  earth  tremble  :  after  a  fright- 
ful display  of  magical  science,  A\t 
finishes  by  saying,  that  with  the  help 
of  her  lighly  as  she  caUs  her  mastei 
she  is  able  to  turn  the  earth  in  the  con- 
trary way.  Here  it  is  the  pagan 
pride  which  vaunts  itself;  bat  a  voice 
from  heaven  is  heard,  -'If  thij 
world  is  yours,  the  other  belong  to 
God!"  and  the  sorceress  was  con- 
founded. Hervd,  on  the  contranr, 
who  is  humble,  and  who  prays ;  Herre, 
who  speaks,  not  in  his  own  name,  bat 
in  the  name  of  God,  is  heard  and  ex- 
alted. It  is  verifying  the  words  of 
the  Gospel:  ^And  the  humble  shall 
be  exalted." 

As  he  advanced  in  age,  the  saint 
continued  to  realize  this  promise. 
We  have  up  to  this  moment  wtem  him 
glorified  under  the  tatters  of  a  vaga- 
bond singer,  as  well  as  ander  the  poor 
robe  of  an  instructor  of  little  barba- 
rians; we  are  now  to  see  him  as 
an  agriculturist,  even  architect,  bat 
always  all  the  strongest  when  he 
would  wish  to  appear  weakest  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  always  tlie  greatest 
when  he  would  wish  to  be  the  low- 
est. 

The  counsels  which  Herv6  had 
gone  to  ask  of  bis  old  teacher,  he  re- 
ceived from  his  bishop,  a  wise  and 
holy  man,  who  came  from  Britain  to 
the  country  of  Leon.  The  bishop 
judged  him  worthy  to  be  a  priest,  and 
wished  to  confer  upon  him  the  eccle- 
siastical character;  but  the  hennit. 
who  from  childhood  had  considoned 
himself  unworthy  of  this  great  re- 
sponsibility, persisted  in  lus  humble 
sentiments,  and  he  would  consent  to 
be  promoted  only  to  the  lowest  or- 
ders, to  those  called  minor  orders.  It 
is  easy  to  believe^ that  bis  bishop  in- 
duced him  to  deBmtely  fix  his  dwell- 
ing somewhere  with  his  disciples,  ami 
to  give  to  the  Armoricans  the  example 
of  a  sedentary  life,  of  manual  labor, 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  ami 
buildings  all  things  which  are  at  tb« 
foundation  of  all  Boeietj,  and  which 
the  barbarians  littk    liked;    lor  he 


went  to  work  to  seek  a  place  where 
he  could  establkh  a  small  colony. 
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About  half  a  century  before, 
another  bard  also  blind,  and  his  hair 
whitened  by  age,  journeyed  in  Armor 
lea  from  canton  to  canton,  seated  on 
a  small  horse  from  the  mountains, 
which  a  child  led  by  the  bridle.  He 
ftought,  like  Herve,  a  field  to  cultivate 
and  in  which  he  could  build*  Know- 
ing what  herbs  were  produced  by  good 
ground,  and  what  lierbs  by  bad 
ground,  he  a.sked  from  time  to  time  of 
liiB  guide : 

"  Seeat  thou  the  green  clover  ?** 
And  alwaya  the  child  replied : 
"  I  see  only  the  fox-f^bve  hloasoms/' 
For  at  that  epoch,  Annorica  was  a 
wild  country. 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  go  farther/'  re- 
plied the  old  man. 

And   the   little   horse  went  on  his 
way.     At  la^t  the  child  cried  otit : 
*' Father,  I  see   the   clover  bloom- 

And  he  stopped-  The  old  man  dis- 
niounted,  and  seating  himself  on  a 
Intone,  in  the  sun,  he  sang  the  songs  of 
labor  in  the  fields,  and  of  their  cul- 
ture in  different  seasoiis.  This  agri- 
cultural bard  was  invested  with  a 
venerated  character  by  tlie  ancient 
Bretons.  They  rcgarde<l  hira  as  a 
pillar  of  social  existence ;  but  hii^ 
heart,  open  to  the  cultivation  of 
nature,  waft  closed  to  the  love  of  hu- 
manity. With  one  of  his  brethren  he 
said  willingly :  **  I  do  not  plough  the 
earth  without  shedding  blood  on  it.*' 
He  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Christian 
monks  and  priests^  and  he  offered  it 
with  joy  as  sacrifice  to  the  earth.  To 
the  wisest  lessons  in  agriculture  he 
added  the  most  ferocious  predictions, 
**Tbe  followers  of  Christ  shall  be 
tracked ;  they  shall  be  htinled  like 
wild  bcMists,  they  shall  die  in  Iwmds 
and  by  battalions  on  the  mountain. 
The  wheel  of  the  mill  grinds  tine ;  the 
blood  of  the  monks  will  serve  as 
water.'* 


Scarcely  sixty  years  had  rolled 
away,  and  these  same  monks  whom 
the  bard  cursed  as  usurpers  of  ihe 
Celtic  harp  and  as  stealers  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Bretons,  advanced  peace- 
ably over  the  ruin  a  of  a  religion  of 
which  he  ivas  the  last  minister,  ready 
to  shed  blood  also,  but  their  own  ;  ready 
to  perform  prodigies,  but  of  intelligence 
and  of  love.  Their  chief  was  not  on 
horseback,  he  walked  with  bare  feet, 
(be  went  always  unshod,  says  his  his- 
torian,) and  having  journeyed  for  a 
long  time,  he  spoke  thus  to  his  disci- 
ples : 

"  Know,  my  brothers,  it  wearies  me 
to  be  always  running  and  wandering 
in  this  way ;  pray  to  God  that  he  will 
reveal  to  us  some  place  in  which  we 
can  live  to  ser\T  him  for  the  rest  of 
our  days." 

They  all  commenced  lo  pray,  and 
behold  a  voice  was  heard  saying :  "  Go 
even  toward  the  e£st,  and  where  I 
shall  three  times  tell  thee  to  rest,  there 
thou  wilt  dwell."  They  commenced 
then  on  the  road  to  the  east,  and  when 
they  had  gone  very  far,  having  fowid 
ft  field  filled  with  high  green  wheat, 
they  sat  down  in  its  shade.  Now,  as 
he  was  thus  reposing,  a  voice  w^as 
heard  which  said  three  times  j  **  Make 
your  dvvelling  here."  Filled  with  grat- 
itude, they  knelt  to  thank  God,  and 
being  thirsty  with  the  heat  and  the 
travel,  the  saint  by  his  pray  era  ob- 
tained a  fresh  fountain. 

But  the  possession  of  the  land  was 
not  easy  to  obtain  from  the  avaricious 
proprietor^  whom  the  French  legend 
charitably  calla  *•*  an  honest  man.** 
Hervi?  demanded  of  him,  however, 
only  a  httle  conaer  in  which  to  erect  a 
small  monastery. 

**  Bless  my  soul,  bless  my  soul  f 
cried  Ihe  owner,  "but my  w^heat is  still 
all  green,  and  so  if  you  cut  it  now  it 
will  be  lost.** 

*  No,  no,*'  said  Saint  Herv^  **it 
shall  not  be  so,  for  as  much  wheat  as 
I  cut  now  so  much  will  I  render  lo 
you  ripe  and  in  the  sack  at  harvest 
time-*' 

To  this  be  agreed,  and  commenced 
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to  cut  down  the  wheat,  which  he  tied 
in  bundles  and  sheafs  and  laid  apart ; 
and  God  so  favored  them,  that  at  the 
time  of  tlic  harvest,  these  sheafs  which 
liad  been  cut  all  green,  not  only  be- 
came ripe,  but  had  blossomed  and  so 
multiplied  that  where  there  had  been 
one  there  were  now  two.  The  owner 
of  the  field  seeing  this,  gave  thanks  to 
God,  who  had  sent  these  holy  men  to 
him,  and  gave  the  whole  field  to  the 
saint.* 

Thus  the  toil  and  intelligence  of  the 
monks  made  the  earth  render  double 
the  ordinary  crops,  and,  conquered  by 
such  miracles,  the  barbarians,  who, 
moreover,  did  not  lose  anything,  gave 
willingly  all  that  was  asked  of  them. 

The  good  religious  from  whom  I 
have  borrowed  the  translation  of  the 
prece<ling  narrative  even  assures  us 
that  the  proprietor  went  so  far  as  to 
promise  llervi'  to  build  him  a  beauti- 
ful church  at  his  own  expense.  This 
new  miracle,  however,  was  only  half 
carri(?d  out ;  for  we  see  Ilerve,  once 
the  land  had  been  conceded  to  him, 
going  to  work  with  his  disciples  to 
procure  the  wood  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  his  church  and  convent. 
He  made  a  collection  for  this  end,  not 
only  in  tfie  country  of  Leon,  but  even 
in  the  mountains  of  Aicz,  and  in  Corn- 
wall, visiting  the  manors  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  richest  monasteries. 

Everywhei*e,  it  is  said,  he  was  well 
received,  thanks  to  the  benefits  that  he 
spread  along  his  passage,  and  all  the 
nobles  to  wliom  lie  applied  caused  as 
many  oaks  to  be  cut  down  for  him  in 
their  forests,  as  he  desired.  ^It  is, 
however,  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
assertions  of  the  legendaries,  that  he 
found  many  but  little  disposed  to 
aid  in  tlie  building  of  a  Christian 
churcli,  and  that  all  those  whom  he 
visited  did  not  show  themselves  very 
eajrer  lo  cut  down  the  trees,  so  vener- 
ated in  iVrmorica ;  for  in  the  following 
century,  a  council  held  at  Nantes  near 
the  year  658,  attests  that  no  one  dared 
break  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  one. 
The  legend  itself  allows  us  to  see  im- 

•  Albert  le  QrsQd. 


perfectly  some  stumbling-blocks  which 
the  holy  architect  found  in  his  way; 
they  must  have  torn  his  feet  as  crueUy 
as  those  which  we  have  seen  him  pun- 
ish by  hardening  them,  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  public  singer.  Atfi^t 
there  was  a  rude  chief  who  passed 
near  him  with  a  great  train  of  men, 
dogs,  and  horses,  without  saluting  him, 
even  without  looking  at  him  ;  again 
there  was  another  who  did  not  believe 
in  his  miracles,  and  said  so  out  loud  at 
supper  before  a  large  company,  and  m 
the  face  of  the  saint  At  that  same 
banquet,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
repast,  while  Herve  was  singing  with 
the  harp  to  bless  the  table,  a  new  kind 
of  adversary,  the  frogs,  commenced 
also  to  sing,  to  defy  him,  to  sing  their 
vespen,  as  a  Breton  poet  explauns  it, 
provoking  the  laughter  of  the  guests. 
At  another  banquet,  a  cup-bearer  who 
was  a  demon  in  disguise,  one  of  those 
who  excited  to  intemperance,  to  glut- 
tony, to  idleness  and  noise,  to  disconl 
and  quarrels,  wishing  to  kill  him, 
served  him,  together  with  the  other 
guests,  a  beverage  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  make  them  cut  each  others 
throats. 

This  evil  spirit  followed  the  holy 
architect  even  to  the  midst  of  a  monas- 
tery, with  the  intention  of  deceiving 
him  more  surely.  Taking  the  form  of 
a  monk,  he  offered  his  services  to  help 
him  in  building  his  church. 

"  What  is  thy  name  ?"  Herv^  asked 
of  him. 

"  I  am  a  master  carpenter,  sir." 

"  Thy  name,  I  tell  thee,"  returned 
the  saint. 

*^  Sir,  I  am  a  mason,  locksmith,  abk 
to  work  at  any  trade.*' 

•«  Thy  name  ?  For  the  Uiird  time, 
I  command  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  to  tell  thy  name.** 

"Hu-Kan!  Hu-Kan!  Hu-Kanr 
cried  the  demon  ;  and  he  threw  him- 
self, head  foremost,  from  a  iDck  into 
the  sea. 

Thus  did  the  Druid  Buperstiiioos 
vanish  before  Herv^,  haying  for  a  mo- 
ment resisted  liim,  and  sought  to  de- 
oeive  him  under  different  disgoiBeB* 
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Hu-Ean,  that  is  to  say,  Hu  the 
\y  is  DO  other  than  the  god  J9ti- 
71  of  the  Cambrian  traditions, 
evil  who  incites  to  idleness  and 
chery  is  the  Celtic  divinity  cor- 
iding  to  the  Liber  or  Bacchus  of 
>mans.  There  is  in  these  frogs 
banted  their  vespers  a  recollec- 
'  Armorican  paganism.  **  The 
liknced  them  as  suddenly  as  if 
I  cut  their  throat '  says  a  hagio- 
»r,  adding,  *'  he  left  voice  but  to 
ho  ever  since  has  continued  to 

r,  by  a  sort  of  prodigy  of  tra- 
a  popular  song,  entitled  the 
>ers  of  the  Frogs,"  has  come  to 
is  the  work  of  the  pagan  poets 
rmorica,  represented  in  com- 
*ecitatives  under  the  grotesque 
of  these  beastly  croakers.  It 
a  summary  of  the  Druid  doc- 
cf  the  fourth  century;  and  it 
i  so  necessary  to  the  first  Christ- 
ssionaries  to  destroy  it,  that  they 
a  Latin  and  Christian  counter- 
ls  if  they  would  raise  the  cross 
:  face  of  the  heathen  pillars, 
of  these  missionaries.  Saint 
,  was  so  opposed  to  the  pagan 
of  his  time  that  he  qualified  its 
ig  with  the  sweet  and  gentle 
of  the  children  of  Christ ;  and 
iciple  Tali^in,  the  great  poet 
^  in  the  sixth  century,  hushed 
)anquet,  as  Saint  Herv6  had 
iie  infamous  descendants  of  the 
of  the  god  Bel,  who  wished 
him  to  defiance, 
sound  of  Christian  music  was 
leard  from  all  the  vaults  of  the 
,  for  the  construction  of  which 
EIerv6  had  made  so  many  jour- 
Twelve  columns  of  polished 
were  erected  to  hold  the  low 
*ched  framework  ;  three  large 
formed  the  altar;  the  spring 
hich  he  had  refreshed  his  dis- 
furnished  the  water  necessary 
sacrifice ;  the  wheat  sown  by 
the  bread  for  consecration ;  and 
nes  of  some  richer  monastery, 
xposed  to  the  sun,  the  euchar- 
Ine ;  for  it  was  an  ancient  and 


touching  custom  that  those  who  had 
vineyards  gave  wine  to  those  who  had 
not,  and  in  exchange,  the  owners  of 
bees  furnished  wax  to  those  who 
lacked  it.  Herv6,  according  to  his 
biographers,  himself  superintended 
the  workmen,  or  rather  incited  the 
laborers  by  his  words,  and  sustained 
them  by  his  songs.  Like  another 
poet  of  antiquity,  he  built,  with  his 
songs,  not  a  city  for  men,  but  a  house 
for  Gk>d. 

VL 

The  fathers  of  an  Armorican  ooun* 
cil  of  the  fiflh  century  terminated 
their  canons  by  these  noble  words: 
"May  God,  my  brethren,  preserve 
fpr  you  your  crown."  A  last 
fiower  seemed  wanting  to  that  of 
Herv^  He  was  now  to  obtain  it. 
The  poor  shoeless  child,  the  poet  of 
the  wretched,  the  school-teacher  of 
little  children,  the  wandering  agricul- 
turist, the  mendicant  architect,  was  to 
become  the  equal — what  do  I  say  ? — 
the  corrector  of  bishops  and  kings. 

At  that  time  there  reigned  a  Kon 
Mor  in  Brittany,  who  had  rendered 
himself  abominable  to  the  men  of  that 
country  by  his  tyranny  and  cruelties. 
Unable  to  endure  him,  they  flocked  in 
great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  Annori- 
ca  to  their  bishop,  the  blessed  Samson ; 
and  as  he  saw  them  at  his  door,  silent 
and  with  lowered  heads,  he  asked 
them: 

"  What  has  happened  to  the  ooqu- 
try?" 

Then  answered  the  more  respecta- 
ble among  them : 

"  The  men  of  this  land  are  in  great 
desolation,  sir." 

"  And  why  so  T*  asked  Samson. 

^  We  had  a  good  chief  of  our  own 
race,  and  bom  on  oar  own  land,  who 
governed  us  by  legitimate  authority ; 
and  now  there  has  come  over  ns  a 
foreign  Kon  Mor,  a  violent  man,  an 
enemy  to  justice,  possessed  of  great 
power;  he  holds  us  under  the  most 
odious  of^ression ;  he  has  lolled  oar 
national  chief,   and  dishonored   hk 
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widow,  our  queen.  He  wouW  have 
killed  their  son,  had  not  the  poor  child 
taken  to  ^ght  and  Bought  refuge  iti 
France." 

Tb<:  bipliop,  moved  with  pity,  prora- 
i^ed  the  depaticB  that  he  would  aid 
them,  and  seeking  a  mejiiia  to  re-estab- 
lish their  rightful  chief,  he  resolved  to 
begin  by  striking  the  usurper  with  the 
terrible  arm  of  excommunication. 

He  therefore  sent  letters  to  all  the 
^Vrmorican  bishops  to  unite  with  liLra 
in  devising  some  means  of  frightening 
thci  tyrant.  The  place  of  reunion 
was  a  high  mountain  much  venerated 
by  the  bards  and  the  people,  named 
the  Hun-bre,  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  countiy  governed  by  the  Kon 
Mor.  Although  only  prelates  sliould 
have  been  present,  Hervo  was  sent 
there^  and  even  the  venerable  as- 
sembly were  not  willing  to  enter 
into  deliberation  until  he  came,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  one 
member  of  the  meeting,  less  hum- 
ble and  less  patient  thaii  the 
others.  This  courtier  bishops  as  the 
legend  styles  him,  finding  that  Herve 
made  them  wait  a  long  time,  **  Is  it 
proper  that  men  like  us,"  he  exckimedi 
**  should  remain  here  indefinitely  on 
lujcount  of  a  wretched  blind  monk?' 
At  this  moment,  the  saint  arrived. 
I  lis  bar<3  feet,  Ids  miserable  hermit's 
robe  made  of  goatskin,  in  the  midst 
of  the  men  and  horses  richly  apparel- 
le<l,  belonging  to  the  prelate  of  the 
court,  drew  perhaps  a  smile  of  proud 
disdain  to  the  lipa  of  many.  Hearing 
the  impious  words  of  which  he  was 
the  object,  the  samt  was  not  irritated, 
but  said  gently  to  the  bishop :  **  My 
brother,  why  reproach  me  with  ray 
blindness  ?  Could  not  God  have  made 
you  blind  as  well  ad  me  ?  Do  you  not 
know  well  that  he  makes  us  as  he 
pleases,  and  that  we  should  thank  him 
that  he  has  given  us  such  a  being  as 
he  has?"  The  other  bishops,  con- 
tinues the  legend,  strongly  rebuked 
this  one,  and  hie  was  not  long  in  feel- 
ing the  heavy  hand  of  God;  for  he 
immediately  fell  to  the  ground,  his 
face  covered  with  blood,  aod  bet  his 
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sight ;  but  the  good  saints  wi 
render  good   for   evil   fo   tbi 
mocker,  prajud  to  God  for  t| 
tunate ;  and  then,  rubbing  his  4 
salt  and  water,  restored  bim  \ 
he  gave  him  uuderstanding  i 
cording  to  the  remark  of  atiotl 
ographer,   understanding,   U« 
of  the  souh  obscured  by  prii 
precious  still  and  not  lets  dl 
recover  than  the  light  of  t 
Ailer  this  they  proceeded^^l 
mony  of  excommunicoli^^H 
cliief  of  the  Armoricans* 

Standing  on  a  mck,  at  thd 
of  the  mountain,  a  lighted  tap! 
hand,  and  surrounded  by  I 
bishops  of  Armorica,  each  otu 
a  ble^iied  taper,  tlie  saint  prui 
iu  the  name  of  all,  accordiuj 
formula  of  the  times,  the^o 
words  against  the  forelgD 
*'  Wc  in  virtue  of  the  aiithurfl 
we  hold  from  the  Lord,  in  tbo 
(kid  the  Father,  of  the  Sof% 
the  Holy  Gho»t,  do  declare  tl 
chief  of  the  Armoricans  cjco 
cate<l  from  the  thrt*«hoKl  of 
church  of  God,  and  f* 
eociety  of  Christians 
not  quickly  to  i-epentanee, 
beneath  the  weight  of  an 
diction,  and  condemn  him  1 
revocable  anathema.  May  hi 
posed  to  the  anger  of  tlte  9i 
Judge,  may  he  be  torn  from  tl 
age  of  God  and  his  elecl,  thi 
world  he  may  be  cut  off  from  \ 
munion  of  Christians,  and  ih( 
other  he  may  have  no  paf 
kingdom  of  God  and  hi^ 
that,  bound  to  the  devil 
he  may  live  devoted  to 
vengeance,  and  that  he 
prey,  even  in  this  worlds  to  \ 
lures  of  hell.  Cursed  be  b^ 
own  house,  cursed  in  his  fleldl 
in  his  stonmch,  cursed  be  a] 
that  he  po?se^ses,  from  his  4 
howld  at  hiii  appearance  evol 
cock  who  insults  him  by  his  ( 
May  he  ehare  the  lot  of  Datl 
Abiron  whom  hell  Bwallowe 
the  lot  of  Auaoiafi  aod  of  f 
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who  lied  to  the  ApoBtles  of  the  Lord, 
and  were  struck  with  instant  death ;  the 
lot  of  Pilate  and  Judas,  who  were 
traitors  to  God;  may  he  have  no 
other  sepulchre *ihan .  have  the  asses, 
and  may  these  tapers  which  we  ex- 
tinguish he  the  image  of  the  darkness 
to  which  his  soul  is  condemned. 
Amen^"* 

The  bishops  repeated  three  times, 
Amen;  and  the  president  of  the  sjnod, 
haTuig  extinguished  under  his  foot 
the  candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
nil  the  prelates  did  the  same.  But  this 
^djing  candle,  the  image  of  the  extin- 
guished light  of  the  great  chief,  was 
not  so  easily  relighted  as  that  of  the 
haughty  prelate.  Once  the  tyrant's 
bead  was  under  the  bare  foot  of  the 
mendicant  monk,  tyranny  was  dishon- 
ored and  humanity  avenged. 

Herv6  does  not  appear  to  have  long 
suiriyed  this  great  act  of  national  and 
religious  justice,  in  which  he  perform- 
ed the  greatest  part ;  he  saw,  however, 
the  restilt,  and  could  hail  the  dawn  of 
a  noble  reign  which  woidd  assure, 
without  the  effusion  of  blood,  say  the 
historians,  the  death  of  the  usurper. 

Another  dawn  was  rising  for  the 
sunt 

It  is  related  that  being  shut  up  in 
the  church  which  he  had  built,  fasting 
and  praying  for  three  days,  separated 
from  his  disciples  and  his  pupils,  the 
heavens  opened  above  his  head,  and 
with  the  heavens  his  eyes  were  open- 
ed to  contemplate  the  celestial  court. 
Ravished  to  ecstasy,  he  chanted  a 
Breton  canticle,  which  was  later  put 
into  writing,  and  has  received  its  mod- 
em form  from  the  last  apostle  of  the 
Armoricans,  Michel  Le  Nobletz. 

^  I  see  heaven  opened,  heaven  my 
country ;  I  would  that  I  might  fly  there 
as  a  little  white  dove  1 

^The  gates  of  Paradise  are  opened 
to  receive  me;  the  saints  advance  to 
meet  me. 

**I  see,  truly  I  see  God  the  Father, 

*  This  fomniU  of  excommunicailon  of  the  sixth 
eentory  has  been  diseoTered  and  recently  translated 
hr  M,  Alfred  RamA,  In  an  article,  the  ''  Melanges 
d^mstolM  et  d'Archnologie  Bretonne,**  a  commend- 


and  his  blessed  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"<  How  beautiful  she  is,  the  Holy 
Virgin,  with  the'  twelve  stars  which 
form  her  crown. 

^  Each  with  his  harp  in  his  hand, 
I  see  the  angels  and  the  archangels, 
singing  the  praises  of  Grod. 

^  And  the  virgins  of  all  ages,  and 
the  saiiits  of  all  conditions,  and  the 
holy  women,  and  the  widows  crowned 
by  God! 

'<  I  see  radiant  in  glory  and  beauty, 
my  father  and  my  mother ;  I  see  my 
brothers  and  my  countrymen. 

**  Choirs  of  little  angels  flying  on 
their  light  wings,  so  rosy  and  so  fair, 
fly  around  their  heads,  as  a  harmo- 
nious swarm  of  bees,  honey-laden  in  a 
field  of  flowers. 

"  O  happiness  without  parallel !  the 
more  I  contemplate  you,  the  more  I 
long  for  you ! " 

The  heavens  did  not  dose  again 
until  the  canticle  was  finished,  as  if 
they  had  taken  pleasure  in  the  song  of 
the  predestined  son  of  Hyvamion  and 
Rivanone,  who  heard  him  with  smiles 
and  called  him  to  them. 


vn. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  was  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Nantes  a  silver  shrine,  enriched 
with  precious  stones,  a  present  from  an 
ancient  Breton  chief.  In  great  judicial 
cases  it  was  carried  in  procession  to 
the  judges  to  receive  the  solemn  vows 
which  they  afterward  made  upon  the 
book  of  the  Evangelists.  A  king  of 
France  and  a  duke  of  Brittany,  after 
long  wars,  united  under  this  shrine 
their  reconciled  hands  and  swore  to 
live  in  peace. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  seen, 
in  the  depths  of  lower  Brittany,  in  the 
sacristy  of  a  little  cotmtry  church,  an 
oaken  cradle,  with  nothing  about  it 
remarkable  unless  its  age.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  parish,  however,  vene- 
rated it  as  much  as  the  silver  shrine. 
The  mendicant  singers,  above  all,  have 
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for  it  fm  especial  affection.  Tliey  lore 
ta  touch  it  with  their  grtiat  magical  in- 
ittrumenU,  their  traveUer  »  gt»odft,  their 
roearies  their  stafiis,  all  that  they  haw 
which  IB  most  precious.  Kneeling  be- 
fore lht«  cradle,  they  kisa  it  with  re- 
spect»  and  arriving  sad,  they  dep&rt 
jriyoua. 

Kow,  the  silver  sbriiie  contained, 
wrapped  in  purple  and  silk,  fJie  relica 
of  Saint  Hervc,  IHie  oaken  cradle 
was  the  same  in  whicli  he  slept  to  the 
songs  of  the  bani  and  his  poet-wife, 
whom  God  had  given  him  for  fatber 
and  mother. 


Today  thedonil  rrliqnarv 
itk  existence.     Th  c  m  r  t  a  L  t  h :  _ 
cmlrd  by  sanctity,  jy^ti"*;,  niii 
was  utoUn  and  melted  down  h 
Irmeiuftmble  epoch  when  tl 
thinsa^  trampled  uoder  foot, 
Qcd  le^H  than  a  bit  of  stiver*, 
wooden  cratlle  of  the  bamb 
of  the  singers  of  Brittttny, 
wonn-eaten  cradle,  so  like 
earth,  ex  bis  still,  and  more 
mendicant  haTin;Ef  rc8peclixil 
bis  lips  upon  it,  a§  in  other  ti 
away  swinging  with  a  dcaren 
a  comfofted  bearU 


Prom  Ohm  a  W«ek. 

LOST    FOB    GOLD. 


She  stood  by  the  hedge  where  the  orcbard  elopes 

l>own  to  the  river  below ; 
The  trees  all  white  witli  their  autumn  bopea 

Looked  heap^  of  dritled  snow  ; 

They  gleamed  like  ghosts  through  the  twilight  pale. 

The  shadowy  river  ran  black  ; 
"  It's  weary  wailing/*  she  said,  with  a  wail» 

^  For  them  tliat  never  come  back. 

"^  The  motintain  w^aita  Ihere,  harrfin  and  brown. 
Till  the  yellow  furze  comes  in  spring 

To  CTOwn  his  brows  with  a  golden  crowi*, 
And  girdle  him  like  a  king. 

The  river  waits  till  the  summer  lays 
The  white  lily  on  bis  truck  i 
Btit  it's  weary  waiting  nights  and  days 
For  bim  ibat  never  come«  back. 

**  Ah !  the  wbite  lead  kills  in  the  heat  of  the  fight. 

When  pasaions  are  hot  and  w-iJd  ; 
But  the  red  gold  kills  by  the  fair  fire-light 

The  lore  of  father  and  child. 

*'  'Tia  twenty  years  smce  I  heard  him  say^ 
When  the  wild  March  morn  was  airy, 

Through  the  drizzly  dawn — •  I'm  going  awajr. 
To  make  you  a  fortune^  Mary.' 


LfMfat  GoUL  B« 

"  Twenty  springs,  with  their  long  grey  days, 

When  the  tide  runs  up  the  sand, 
And  the  west  wind  catches  the  birds,  and  lays 

Them' shrieking  far  inland. 

"  From  the  sea-wasVd  reefs,  and  the  stormy  mull, 

And  the  damp  weed-tangled  caves : — 
Will  he  ever  come  back,  O  wild  sea-goll, 

Across  the  green  salt  waves  ? 

^  Twenty  summers  with  blue  flax  bells, 

And  Uie  young  green  com  on  the  lea, 
That  yellows  by  night  in  tbe  moon,  and  swells 

By  day  like  a  rippling  sea. 

'^  Twenty  autumns  with  reddening  leaves^ 

In  their  glorious  harvest  light 
Steeping  a  thousand  golden  sheaves. 

And  doubling  tbem  all  at  night. 

"  Twenty  winters,  how  long  and  drear ! 

With  a  patter  of  rain  in  the  street, 
And  a  sound  in  the  last  leaves,  red  and  sere ; 

But  ne^er  the  sound  of  his  feet. 

The  ploughmen  talk  by  furrow  and  ridge, 
I  hear  them  day  by  day ; 
The  horsemen  ride  down  by  the  narrow  bridge, 
But  never  one  comes  this  way. 

And  the  voice  that  I  long  for  is  wanting  ther, 
And  the  face  I  would  die  to  see, 
Since  he  went  away  in  the  wild  March  air, 
Ah !  to  make  a  fortune  for  me. 

"  O  father  dear !  but  you  never  thought 

Of  the  fortune  you  squandered  and  lost ; 
Of  the  duty  that  never  was  sold  and  bought. 

And  the  love  beyond  all  cost. 

^  For  the  vile  red  dust  you  gave  in  thrall 

The  heart  that  w  as  Gk>'s  above ; 
How  could  you  think  that  money  was  all, 

When  the  world  was  won  for  love  ? 

<<  You  sought  me  wealth  in  the  stranger's  land. 

Whose  veins  are  veins  of  gold ; 
And  the  fortune  God  gave  was  in  mine  hand, 

When  yours  was  in  its  hold. 

<<  If  I  might  but  look  on  your  face,"  she  says, 

'•  And  then  let  me  have  or  lack ; 
But  it's  weary  waiting  nights  and  days 

For  him  that  never  comes  back*'' 


From  Tbe  DnUtn  UalrfnUy  Mifmilae. 

THE    SOLUTION    OF    THE    NILE    PROBLEM.* 


For   Bome  time  the  complaint  of 
those  who  have  been  everywhere,  and 
seen  everything  men  of  travel  and  of 
fashion   ouf^ht  to  see,  has  been  that 
Lihe  world  is  "  used-up'"*  for  the  tourist. 
^  Where  C4in  he  nowr  go  for  a  fi*esh  sen- 
sation 1      Asia   and  America  remain 
no  more  untrodden  fields  than  Europe ; 
and  as  for  the   isles   of  the  farthest 
sea,  ricli  and  idle  "  fbgitivea  and  vaga- 
I bonds'  have  braved  as  many  dangei-s 
I  Among   i?ava^e    tribes   as    the    early 
missionaries^  from  impul:ie  no  nobler 
rhan  restlessness.     Whither  next  shall 
they  direct  their  strides  ?  Iceland  stood 
I  in  favor  for  a  year  or  two;   but   the 
j  cooks  are  bad  there,  and  the  inhabit- 
Iftnts  speak  Latin.     Japan   has  novel- 
It iea,  but  bland  Daimios  ore  not  tru^t- 
[worthy*    The  sightseeker  has  no  relish 
Iftir  being  among  a  people  who,  on  very 
slight  provocation,  may  perroi^m  upon 
him   a   process    akin    to    their   own 
"happy  d*fspatch."     In  the   exhaus- 
tion   of   interest   in    mere   horizontal 
hicoraotion,  the  Cain -like  race  we  form 
part  of  try  the  effect  of  ascension  to 
I  the   highest  and  hugest  cloud-capped 
f  peaks  ;  but  Matterhom  accidtints  have 
nithcr  brought  these  mounlains-of-the- 
.  (full)-moon    performances    into    dis- 
fiuvour.      Pending    the    discovery   of 
|«ome  new  wonder  or  feat,  to  occupy 
Ijnany  vacant   minds    and  stir  a  few 
I  energetic  ones,  and  during  the  crisis 
[of  a  Continental  war,  the  migratory 
[section  amongst  us  must  bear   their 
[misery  as  best  they  C4in.     It  may  eon* 
[»le   them    to   hope   that   the    flying- 
nachinc  will  yet  be  perfected,  and  air- 
ailing    supersede     Alpine    climbing, 
^robably  it  would  be  quite  as  e^cit- 

'  rh«  Albert  NTann,  Gnni  fiuln  of  ib«  Ntlr. 
Bd  Exptontlon  of  the  Ntte  8(Mire«."  Bf  5ftmu«l 
I'hlto  B«l(er,  U.A,,  F.H.QjflL  toadoa:  MacmUlM 
^Co.    IBM. 


ing,  and  it  would  not  tire  tbe  liiiii» 
If  there  be  one  geographicsil  problfli 
still  left  unsolved,  it  mast  he  to  isj 
the  site  of  thatcnve  of  AdulUm  wlik^ 
has  sorely  puzzled  numberx  of  ervfitt 
Parliamentarians,  one  nf  whooi  wii 
heard  to  make  answer  to  a  query  rfr 
garding  its  local  tty  that  bf-»  **  ncfef 
was  a  geographer."  For  I  he  purpo* 
of  stimulating  liie  curiosity  of  li' 
gentleman,  and  of  guiding  him  in  lii 
search  among  the  lore  of  cicIioqI^ 
dayfs  we  mny  take  from  a  bock  m 
known  a  real,  and  not  flguratlre,  ife- 
scriptioQ  of  the  Cav6  io  which  ihcllcr 
was  lately  found  by  some  forty  wif- 
farei^  uncertain  its  to  their  rontt  b 
a  difficult  country.  **  Leartng  pn 
horses/'  says  an  AdulUmlte^  wk» 
long  preceded  tliem,  "in   cbafgip  d 

wild ,  and  taking  one  for  a  gaidi. 

we  started  for  the  care,  having  a  leu^  < 
ful  gorge  bebw,  gigaotie  diffii  ataa 
and  the  path  winding  aloag  a  ilidf  if 
tbe  rock,  narrow  enough  to  maki  Ai 
nervous  among  us  shndder*  Alk^A 
from  a  gre^t  rock  hanging  on  Ilia  «4l 
of  this  shelf,  we  sprang  by  a  long  ki| 
into  a  low  window  which  opcxiird  i<a 
the    perpendtcuhir  face   of  thi^   ctf 

We  were  then  within  Uie  hold  of » 

and  creeping  half-doable^  throDgb  * 
narrow  crevice  for  a  few  rudi*  •■ 
stood  beneath  (he  dark  ranU  oC  fk 
first  grand  chamber  of  this  m; 
and  oppressive  caTem.  Oar 
collection  of  lights  did  litlk 
make  the  damp  darkneea 
After  groping  about  aa  loog  aa  wtlai 
time  to  spare,  we  rammed  la  Uie%^ 
of  day,  fully  cot;  hat  wfiA-^f 

and  hiB  lion -hear  I 

the  strength  of apder 

not  have  forced  ao  eotraDcew'^* 

a  search  for  the  cGle4>raC«cl  cav^it^ 


7%e  Solution  of  the  Nik  Problem. 


[imagine  no  geographical  extraragance 
[equal  to  one  for  those  Nile  Sources 
Ithit  hare  been  the  drer»m  of  ancients 
land  modems.     The  undertaking  pos- 
all  the  attraction  of  fi-eshness* 
lYour  North-west  passage  is  a  mere 
Itrack   through   a  waste,  without  the 
jpossibility  of  novelty.     What  its  dan- 
Igers  and  privatione,  its  few  monoto- 
t  flights  and  events,  were  to  half-a- 
Idosen   navigators   they  would  be  to 
|liii]f-a-dozen   more.      Bat  in  passing 
Upward  to  the  huge  plateau  in   Cen- 
tral Africa  where  the  Nile  Basin  lies, 
itself  again  overtopped  by  the  lotly 

» range  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  down 
which  giant  cascades  ceaselessly  roll 
in  unwitnessed   splendor,  the  travel- 
ler encounters  perils  enough,  but  re- 
Be  ved  with  a  human   interest.     The 
tribes  he  meets  arc  many  and  unique 
in  their  habits,  strangely  unlike  each 
other,    within    short    distances,    and 
having  about  them  an  extraordinary 
mixture    of   an   incipient   civilization 
^_with  some  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
^■customs  of  savage  lite.    In  the  jour- 
^■^y,  too,   there    is    endless    variety. 
^HThe  expedition  up  the  river,  with  its 
^■nmttog  episodes,  its  di^culties  with 
^Htntlnous  servants  and  seamm,  its  de- 
K     ^ice«  to  appease  pative  cupidity  and 
circumvent   native    cunning,  and    its 
encoanters  with  those  vOest   of    tlie 
pursuers  of  commerce,  the  slave-tra- 
ders, forms  one  part  of  the  interest ; 
and  next  come  inland  rides  through 
tangled  forest  shades,  rude  villages  of 
oone-shaped  huts,  suspicious  liordes  of 
naked  barbarians,  to  whom  every  new 
face  is  that  of  a  plunderer  of  slaves  or 
cattle,  and  *'  situations''  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  honest  traveller  to 
escape  sharp  contests  with  a  party  of 
Turkish  marauders,   for  whose  sins 
against  the  commandment  ho   would 
^^thervTise  be  held  responsible  by  the 
^fcelentless  javelin-men  of  the  desert. 
H^U  this  offers  adventure  of  a  genuine 
Hdescription  to  him  who  has  the  love  of 
it  in  bis  disposition  ;  and  such  a  man 
19   Mr*   Samuel  While    Baker,     His 
impulses  are  irrepressible :  nature  made 
bim  a  traveller.     He  is  the  modem 


counterpart  of  those  primitive  person- 
ages, the  Columbuses  of  the  times  just 

succeeding  the  flood,  whose  purpose- 
less wanderings  into  far  space   from 
the    spot   whei*e    the    Mesopotamian 
cradle     of     mankind     was     rocked, 
peopled  lands  lying  even  l3eyond  great 
seas  ;  men  whose  feats  were  sneh  that 
the  philosophers  of  five  thousand  year.^ 
after    can    hanlly   believe  they   j]>er- 
formed  tliera.     If  IVIr,  Baker  had  been 
a  dweller  in  Charran,  he  woald  have 
begged  tlie  patriarch  Abraham  to  give 
him  camels,  water-bags,  and  bushels  of 
com,  and  would  have  set  off  for  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  globe,  and  the 
shores    of     the    loud -sounding      sea. 
Arrived  there,  ho  would  have  burned 
a  tree  hollow,  and  laixnched    l>oldly 
forth  upon  the  deep,  to  go  whitheiv 
soever  fortune  lis  ted- 
All  his  life  a  traveller  in  the  true 
sense,  Mr,  Baker  fast  conceived  the 
idea  of  securuig   for  "  England"  the 
glory  of  discovering  the  sources  of  the 
Nile*     This  bit  of  patriotic  sentiment 
undoubtedly  added  to  the  zest  of  the 
undertaking,  to   which,  as    haa   been 
said,  he  was  impelled  by  instinct.     He 
is  a  man  of  resolute  will,  and  to  think 
and  to  do  are  with  him  simultaneous 
acts.    Hi  a  preparationB  were  instantly 
in   progress,  and  from   that   moment 
his  motto,  come  what  might,  wa* — For- 
ward,    Part  of  this  perseverance  no 
doubt  was  due  to  the  encouragement 
of  Mra,  Baker's  presence.     That  lady 
is  the  model  explorer's  wife,  and  we 
could  wish  for  such  a  race  of  women 
if  there  were  any  problems  geograplii- 
cal  left  to  be  solved.     She  set  out  with 
Mr.  Baker  from  Cairo,  determined  to 
go  through  all  dangers  with  him,  and 
well  knowing  their  nature ;   and  she 
successfully   accomplished    the    task, 
and  has  returned  to  share  his  renown. 
To  a  full  share  of  it  she  is  really  en- 
titled ;    for   Mrs.    Baker   was    mneh 
more  than  a  companion  to  her  hus- 
band on  his  wanderings.    She  assisted 
him  materially,  not  only  tending  him 
when  eiek,  not  only  conciliating  the 
natives  by  her  kindness,   but  contri- 
buting to  Femove  difficulties  by  wise 
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counsel,  bearing  all  hardflhips  anoom- 
plaininglj,  and — rare  virtue  1 — Bub- 
mittlng  to  her  lord's  aathoritj  when 
he  was  warranted  in  deciding  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  or  left  undone. 
Mrs.  Baker  could  also  somewhat  play 
the  Anoazon  when  occasion  required. 
If  she  did  not  actually  take  the  shield 
and  falchion,  and  go  to  the  front  of 
the  fight,  she  spread  out  the  arms, 
loi^cd  and  prepared  the  weapons, 
and  readered  brave  and  effective  aid 
on  an  occasion  when  the  Discoverer 
of  the  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile  was 
likelj  to  have  become,  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  intimidating  his  foes  by  the 
parade  of  his  armory,  a  sweet  morsel 
for  the  palate  of  the  I^tookas.  Mr. 
Baker  speaks  with  manly  tenderness 
of  his  wife,  and  the  picture  drawn  of 
her  in  his  incidental  references,  will 
gain  for  her  hosts  of  friends  among 
his  readers. 

The  narrative  is  quiet  until  he 
reaches  Gondokoro.  Thej^  in  IViarch, 
1863,  he  met  Speke  and  Grant,  who 
were  descending  the  Nile,  having 
completed  the  East  African  expedi- 
tion. When  there  the  report  reached 
him  on  a  certain  morning  that  there 
were  two  white  men  approaching 
who  had  come  from  the  sea.  These 
were  the  •  travellers  from  the  Vic- 
toria N'Yanza,  the  other^  and  smaller, 
source  of  the  Nile.  They  had  un- 
doubtedly solved  the  mystery.  Still 
they  had  left  something  for  Baker  to 
do.  and  candidly  declared  to  him 
that  they  had  not  completed  the 
actual  exploration  of  the  Nile  sources. 
In  N.  lat.  2^  17' they  had  crossed  the 
river  which  they  had  tracked  from 
the  Victoria  Lake ;  but  it  had  there 
(at  Kamma  Falls)  taken  an  extra- 
ordinary bend  westward,  and  when 
they  met  it  again  it  was  flowing  from 
the  W.S.W.  There  was  clearly  another 
source,  and  Kararasi,  King  of  Unyoro, 
Iiad  iulbrmed  them  that  from  the 
Victoria  N'Yanza  the  Nile  flowed 
westward  for  several  days'  journey, 
and  fell  into  another  lake  called  the 
Luta  N'Zige,  from  which  it  almost 
immediately  emex^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  c^^* 


tinned  its  coarse  as  a  navigable  ma 
to  the  north.  Speke  imd  Gas 
would  have  tracked  out  this  acoood 
source  had  not  the  tribes  in  the  &- 
tricts  been  at  the  time  at  feud,  aad 
on  such  occasions  they  will  not  sbidf 
the  face  of  a  stranger.  Mr.  Bako. 
guided  by  their  hints,  set  out  to  ooo- 
plete  what  they  had  begun. 

Gondokoro  is  a  great  slave-^nazkci 
—Mr.  Baker  says  «  a  perfect  her 
"  a  colony  of  cut  -  throats.''  The 
Egyptian  authorities  wink  at  what 
goes  on,  in  consideration  of  libenl 
largesses.  There  were  about  six  hns- 
dr^  traders  there  when  3fr.  Bsker 
visited  it,  drinking,  quarrelling,  sad 
beating  their  slaves.  These  ruf- 
fians made  razzias  oa  the  cattk  of 
the  natives,  who  are  a  cleanly  and 
rather  industrious  race  of  the  pictur- 
esque type  of  savage.  Their  bodies 
are  tattooed  all  over,  and  an  immeiue 
cock's  feather,  rising  out  of  the  single 
tuf^  of  hair  lefl  upon  their  shavea 
crowns,  gives  them  rather  an  impos- 
ing appearance.  Their  weapons  of 
defence  are  poisoned  airows,  with 
which  the  traders  at  times  nuke 
deadly  acquaintance.  Of  course  Mr. 
Baker  had  unforeseen  diflkulties  oo 
setting  out.  What  traveller  ever 
started  on  an  expedition  without 
meeting  with  his  most  irritating 
obstacles  at  the  threshold  ?  Mr. 
Baker,  however,  was  an  old  hand, 
and  it  took  a  good  deal  to  daout 
him.  HLs  escort  were  as  trooblc- 
some  a  set  of  vagabonds  as  could  have 
been  collected  together  probably  in 
Africa  itself.  lie  had  a  mutinj  to 
quell  ere  many  days  ;  and  it  is  at  thi^ 
point  we  come  to  see  what  sort  of 
man  is  our  explorer.  He  is  a  miB- 
cular  Christian  of  the  stoutest  type- 
Heavy  fell  his  hand  on  skulls  of 
sinning  niggers — it  was  the  readie*: 
implement,  and  down  went  the  offco* 
der  under  the  blow  so  signally  tluu 
his  fellows  saw  and  trembled.  3{r. 
Baker  was  a  great  ^  packer."  Bs 
asses  and  camels  carried  a  vast  amomtf 
of  stuff,  but  so  arranged  and  ^iifi 
that  no  breakdown  occnrced  in  the 
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most  tiying  situationa  for  man  and 

The  Latookas  were  the  first  race  of 
savages  Mr.  Baker  encountered.  Thej 
are  about  six  feet  high,  and  muscular 
and  well-proportioned.  They  have  a 
pleasing  cast  of  countenance,  and  are 
Id  manner  veij  civil.  Thej  are  ex- 
tremely clever  blacksmiths,  and  shape 
their  lances  and  bucklers  most  skilful- 
ly. One  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages of  the  whole  book  is  the  author  s 
account  of  this  tribe : 

**Far  from  being  the  morose  set  of  savages 
that  I  bad  bitherto  seeo,  they  are  excess- 
irely  merry,  and  always  ready  for  either  a 
laa^  or  a  fight.  The  town  of  Tarrangott6 
eoirtained  about  three  thousand  houses,  and 
was  not  only  surrounded  by  iron-wood  pali- 
sades, but  every  house  was  individually  for- 
tified by  a  little  stockaded  courtyard.  The 
cattle  were  kept  in  large  kraals  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  were  most  carefully  at- 
tended to,  fires  being  lit  every  night  to  pro- 
tect them  from  flies,  and  high  platforms  in 
three  tiers  were  erected  in  many  places,  upon 
which  sentinels  watched  both  day  and  night, 
to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  The 
cattle  are  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  so 
rich  are  the  Latookas  in  oxen,  that  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  head  are  housed  in  every 
large  town.  .  .  .  The  houses  of  the  La- 
tookas are  bell-shaped.  The  doorway  is  only 
two  feet  and  two  inches  high,  and  thus  an  en- 
trance must  bo  effected  on  all-fours.  The 
interior  is  remarkably  clean,  but  dark,  as  the 
architects  have  no  idea  of  windows." 

Mr.  Baker  notices  the  fact  that  the 
circalar  form  of  hut  is  the  only  style 
of  architecture  adopted  among  all 
tho  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  and  also 
among  the  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  that  although  there  are  variations 
ia  the  form  of  the  roof,  no  tribe  has 
ever  yet  dreamt  of  constructing  a  win- 
dow. The  Latookas  are  obliged  con- 
stantly to  watch  for  their  enemy,  a 
neighboring  race  of  mule  -  riders, 
whose  cavalry  attacks  they  can  hardly 
withstand,  although  of  war-like  habits, 
and  accordingly — 

**  The  town  of  Tarrangottd  is  arranged  with 
several  entrances  in  the  shape  of  low  arch- 
ways through  the  palisades :  these  are  closed 
at  night  by  largo  branches  of  the  hooked 
thorn  of  the  bitter  bush,  (a  species  of  mimosa.) 
The  main  street  is  broad,  but  all  others  are 
•tudioualy  arranged  to  admit  only  of  one  cow, 
single  file,  between  high  stockades.    Thus, 


in  the  event  of  an  attack,  these  narrow  pas- 
sages can  be  easily  defended,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  drive  off  their  vast  herds  of 
cattle  unless  by  the  main  street.  The  large 
cattle  kraals  are  accordingly  arranged  in  va- 
rious quarters  in  connection  with  the  great 
road,  and  the  entrance  of  each  kraal  is  a 
small  archway  in  the  strong  iron- wood  fence, 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  one  ox  at  a  time. 
Suspended  from  the  arch  is  a  bell,  formed  of 
the  shell  of  the  Dolapc  palm-nut,  against 
which  every  animal  must  strike  either  its 
horns  or  back  on  entrance.  Every  tinkle  of 
the  bell  announces  the  passage  of  an  ox  into 
the  kraal,  and  they  are  thus  counted  every 
evening  when  brought  home  from  pasture.** 

The  toilet  of  the  natives  is  of  the 
simplest,  except  in  one  particular. 
The  Latooka  savage  is  content  that 
his  whole  body  should  be  naked,  but 
expends  the  most  elaborate  care  on  his 
head  dress.  Every  tribe  in  this  dis- 
trict has  a  distinct  fashion  of  arranging 
it,  but  the  Latookas  reduce  it  to  a 
science.  Air.  Baker  describes  the 
process  and  the  result : 

**  European  ladies  would  be  startled  at  the 
fact,  that  to  perfect  the  coiffure  of  a  man  re- 
quires a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  ! 
However  tedious  tho  operation  the  result  is 
extraordinary.  The  Latookas  wear  most  ex- 
quipite  helmets,  all  of  which  are  formed  of 
their  own  hair,  and  are,  of  course,  fixtures. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  incredible;  but  a 
miuute  examination  shows  tho  wonderful 
perseverance  of  years  in  producing  what 
must  be  highly  inconvenient.  The  thick 
crisp  wool  is  woven  with  fine  twine,  formed 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  until  it  presents  a 
thick  network  of  felt.  As  the  hair  grows 
through  this  matted  substance  it  is  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  until,  in  the  course  of 
years,  a  compact  substance  is  formed,  like  a 
strong  felt,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
that  has  been  trained  into  the  shape  of  a  hel- 
met. A  strung  rim  of  about  two  inches  deep 
is  formed  by  drawing  it  together  with  thread, 
and  the  front  part  of  the  helmet  is  protected 
by  a  piece  of  polishe<i  copper,  while  a  piece 
of  the  same  metal,  shaped  like  the  half  of  a 
bishop*s  mitre,  and  about  a  foot  iu  length, 
forms  the  crest.  The  framework  of  the  hel- 
met being  at  length  completed,  it  must  be 
perfected  by  an  arrangement  of  beads,  should 
the  owner  of  the  head  be  sufficiently  rich  to 
indulge  in  tiie  coveted  distinction.  The  beads 
most  in  fashion  are  tlie  red  and  the  blue 
porcelain,  about  the  size  of  small  peas.  These 
are  sewn  on  the  surface  of  tlie  felt,  and  so . 
beautifully  arranged  in  sections  of  blue  and 
red,  that  the  entire  helmet  appears  to  be 
formed  of  beads,  and  the  handsome  orest 
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of  poltflhed  copper^  garroonnted  bf  oatricli 
plumes,  ijiTcf  a  most  dignifie?d  and  niftrtial 
ftppeannce  to  this  elaborate  be«d-dr«^.'' 

With  Commoro,  chief  of  ihe  La- 
tookai,  Mr.  Baker  had  a  religious  con- 
versation. The  savage  was  clever, 
even  subtile.  He  does  not  appear, 
however  to  have  sh»ken  the  f^th  of 
the  traveller.  Probably  had  Mr. 
Baker  been  a  Bishop  (Colenao)  trained 
in  the  theolog>^  of  the  schools,  he  might 
have  been  driven  crazy  by  this  mid- 
Afiiean  counterpart  of  the  famous 
Zulu.  The  natives  exhunic  the  bones 
of  their  dead,  and  celebrate  &  sort  of 
dancf?  round  them ;  and  Mr.  Baker 
asked  his  Latookan  fdend — 

**  Haire  you  no  belief  in  a  future  cxialenec 
after  death  f  la  not  aome  idea  expreoied  in 
Ihe  act  of  exhuming  the  bonea  after  the  flesh 
is  decayed  V* 

Commoro (log,) — **ExisteDce  afttr  death! 
How  can  that  be  ?  Can  a  dead  man  get  out 
of  bia  grave  unless  we  dig  him  out  *" 

'*  Do  you  think  a  man  ia  like  a  beast  that 
dies  and  b  »nded  V* 

Coffvnoro, — **  Certainly.  An  ox  h  strong- 
er ♦>'""  "  'Min,  but  be  dies,  and  hi»  bones  last 
It  are  bi«fger,      A  inaa*8  booei 

br  Iv  ;  he  is  weak" 

*'bi  not  a  raau  superior  in  sense  to  an 
ox  ?  Has  he  not  a  mind  to  direct  his  ac- 
lions  r* 

Ofrnm&i^, — **  Some  men  are  not  so  clever 
aa  an  ox.  Men  must  sow  corn  to  obtain  food^ 
but  tbe  ox  and  wild  animals  can  procure  It 
without  sowing/^ 

"  I>o  you  not  know  that  there  ts  a  spirit 
within  you  more  than  fiesb?  Do  you  not 
dream  and  wander  in  thought  to  dltitant 
plseet  in  your  sleep  y  NevertheleFs,  your 
body  rests  in  one  spot.  Uow  do  you  ac^ 
count  for  this  ?'* 

C^Miunorti  (laughini^.)— **  Well,  how  do  you 
aooouaiforitr* 

*4f  you  hare  no  l)eUef  in  a  future  Plate, 
why  should  a  man  be  gpod  f  Why  sltould 
he  not  be  bad,  if  he  can  prosper  by  wicked- 
ueast" 

**  CbiMfnoro.— Host  people  are  bail ;  if 
tliey  are  strong,  they  take  from  the  weak, 
The  good  people  are  all  w^ik;  they  arv 
good  l»ocaUBe  they  are  not  strong  enough  lo 
be  bad." 

Extremes  meet ;  tbere  are  sages  of 
modem  days  whose  much  learning  htm 
brought  them  up  to  the  iutelleciiial 
pitch  of  the  savage^s  materialiMni. 
They  might,  ii^ttlioiia  as  they  are, 


even  take  a  lestioii  in  sopKlsl 
the  Latookan*  When  drtvcii 
comer  by  the  nse  of  St.  Paul 
phor,  the  aj^tute  Commoro  i 


'  K^nrlli- 


M 


on;; 

the: 

duceil  id  iji>i  lit 

but  ihe  prvdt! 

with  man.     1  die,  aKi)  >J 

but  my  children  grow  up.  Like  tbs 

grain.     Some  men   hairc    no   cHQi 

some  grains   perish  without  fruit; 

are  ended/' 

Nevertheless,  tbe  Laiookas 
tinue  to  dig  out  the  bones 
kindred^  and  to  perform  a  Hta 
them  which  is  manifestly  a 
from  the  time  when  a  belief 
immortality  of  the  soul  ejd&te< 
them. 

It  was  impo»9ibtc  for  Mr. 
reach  the  Lake  toward  wl 
pressed  without  appriising 
King  of  the  Unyoiog.  But  ta 
was  not  easy  when  bis  stock 
ents  was  getting  low*  and  I 
were  so  few  and  wi^ak  ais  to  in 
barbanan  prince  with  the  i 
fear.  Yet^  though  dt^bilital< 
fever*  hb  quinine  t^xhriuuted,  a 
Baker  stricken  down  in  tbe 
he  pressed  on  with  an  unqtie 
seal— one  would  almost  write 
of  a  better  cause*  Finally, 
abundantly  rewarded.  Hurry 
in  advance  of  his  escort  ba  I 
at  last,  ere  the  sun  had  ri*<»fi  _ 
proved  al\erwttrti   a  br  1| 

summit  of  the  hillit  tfi;^  i| 

Talley  occupied  by  the 
Souix»e,  There  it  lay  * 
quicksilver"  far  beneath, 
bouudle8gty  off  to  the  vast  Bli 
tains  which,  on  the  opposite  ii 
ered  upward  from  its 
over  whosic  breasts 
discerned  by  the  lelei 
down  in  numeTous  torrmtj 
1500  feet  above  the  level 
Mr.  Baker  shouted  for  joy  thai 
land  had  won  the  Soi 
Nile  I**  and  calle<l  the 
voir  the  Albert  N^Yanaa. 
toria  and  Albert  Lakea^  Umb^ 
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Nile  sources.  Clambering  down  the 
steep — hiB  wife,  just  recovered  from 
fever,  and  intensel  j  weak,  leaning  upon 
him — Mr,  Baker  reached  the  shore 
al  length  of  the  great  expanse  of 
water,  and  rushing  into  it,  drank 
eagerly,  with  an  enthusiasm  almost 
reaching  the  ancient  Egypt Lan  point 
of  Nile-worship. 

Mr.  Baker  describes  the  Albert 
Lake  as  the  grand  reservoir,  and  the 
Yictoria  as  the  Eastern  source. 


"The  Kilc.deared  of  Us  raystery,  rpaolvea 
itielf  into  comparfttiire  flUnpHcitj.  The  nc- 
tuftl  basin  of  the  Nile  li  included  lietw^een 
about  the  22^  and  39^  east  loDgitudc,  und 
from  8^'  south  to  18"  north  latitude.  The 
drviD&ge  of  that  TOSt  area  Is  monopolized  by 

Ptbe   Egyptian   river.  ,  The 

Albert  NTanza  ib  the  great  basin  of  the 
liile ;  the  dklioctioa  between  it  and  the  Vic- 
toriJi  KTatiza  if^  that  the  Victoria  la  a  res- 
ervoir receiving  the  eastern  ai&uents,  and  it 
beeotncs  the  starting-point  or  the  most  de- 
viated Mfurtt  at  the  point  whore  the  river  b- 
gQ«9  from  It  at  the  Ripon  Ftills ;  the  Albert 
is  »  reservoir  not  only  receiving  the  we«tern 
and  southern  afflucnld  direct  from  the  Blue 
IfountaiDH,  hot  it  also  receives  the  !*upply 
from  the  Victoria  and  from  the  entire  equato- 
rial Nile  boHin,  The  Nile,  os  it  issues  from 
the  Albert  N'Yanza  ia  the  cniire  Nile  ;  prior 
to  itdS  birth  from  the  Albert  Lake  it  is  not  the 
entire  Nile." 

*'  ,  .  ,  Ftolcmv  had  described 
the  Nile  sources  aa  emanating  from  two  great 
hdtet  that  received  the  anowa  of  the  moim* 
tains  in  Ethiopia.  There  mre  many  ancient 
maps  existing  upon  which  these  lakes  are 
marked  as  positive.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  trade  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  Arabs  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  coast 
opposite  Zumtan  in  aocient  time^,  and  that 
the  people  engaged  in  such  enterpriaefi  had 
penetrated  so  far  as  to  have  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  exietepce  of  the  two  reservoirs.*' 

The  interest  of  Mr,  Baker's  vol- 
umes of  course  culminates  with  his 
accQunt  of  the  Great  Lake.  He  em- 
barked in  a  canoe  of  fhe  count ry^  and 
with  his  party  in  another,  navigated  it 
for  a  long  distance,  encountering 
storms  and  weathering  them  with  a 
skill  and  courage  which  show  hira  as 
roool  and  experienced  a  traveller  on 
I  on  land*    On  his  return  over- 


land  he  wag  again  in  perils  oft.  Bat 
the  same  undying  spirit  which  sup- 
ported hira  through  a  dozen  fevers 
carried  him  through  every  danger  tri- 
umphantly. The  English  nation  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  such  men^  and 
of  t'lich  women  as  3Ir3.  Baker  still 
more.  Devotion  like  hexs  honors 
the  sex.  There  is  an  end,  however, 
of  Nile  voyaging  with  the  old  object. 
If  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes  are 
revisited  il  will  be  in  pursuit  of  other 
ends  than  mere  geo;:^phicaI  inquiry 
or  curiosity.  Mr.  Baker  seems  to 
think  that  missionaries  may  be  the 
first  to  follow  in  the  track  he  baa 
made,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  next  to  pro- 
fessional explorers  (if  even  second  to 
them)  those  influenced  hy  reUgious 
zeal  have  made  the  most  daring  expo- 
ditiong  into  unknown  regions,  Liv- 
ingstone  has  done  even  more  in  an- 
other part  of  Africa  than  Baker  did 
on  the  great  level,  which,  as  he  thinks, 
from  its  altitude,  escaped  being  sub- 
merged at  any  previous  part  of  the 
world's  history,  and  may  contain  at 
this  moment  the  descendants  of  a  pre- 
Adamite  race.  On  the  ethnology  of 
the  central  Africans  he  can  throw  no 
light,  and  his  mere  speculations  are 
worthless,  but  lie  is  doubtless  right  in 
considering  I  hat  commerce  must  pre- 
cede religious  propagandiara  among 
those  races,  if  anything  is  really  to  be 
done  for  their  benefit.  For  conmierce 
there  are  large  opportunities,  if  only 
the  abominable  slave-trade,  which 
makes  fiends  of  the  natives,  were 
eflfectually  suppressed,  Mr.  Baker 
writes  warmly  on  this  point,  and  none 
knows  better  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  evil.  A  more  intercstiiig  book 
of  travel  was  never  written  tlian  his 
Albert  N'YaTiza :  in  every  page  there 
is  fresh  and  vivid  interest  The  au- 
thor, who  is  admirable  in  many  things, 
js  a  model  narrator,  and  there  is  no 
I'omance  at  all  equal  in  attraction  to 
the  simple  and  unvarnished,  but  full 
and  picturesque,  account  of  his  pn>- 
tracted  and  exciting  travels. 
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Tranftlal«d  from  the  French. 

THREE    WOMEN    OF    OUR    TIME. 

SUGiNIB   DE   OUiRIX— <;HARL0TTE  BRONTE — ^RAJBEL   LSTXV. 
BY   GABRIEL   CERNY. 


It  is  now  quite  a  number  of  years 
Mnce  it  became  the  fashion  to  study 
women,  and  writers  of  note  hare  called 
to  life  more  than  one  who  would  have 
preferred  being  lefl  to  oblivion  under 
her  cold  tombstone.  Is  it  not  enough 
to  have  lived  once  even  if  we  have 
lived  wisely  ?  "  No  one  would  accept 
an  existence  that  was  to  last  forever," 
said  a  philosopher  who  had  suffered 
from  the  injustice  of  mankind. 

It  seems,  for  example,  as  if  the  hero- 
ines of  the  seventeenth  century  must 
smile  in  pity  to  see  the  pettiest  actions 
of  their  lives  as  well  as  the  deepest 
inspirations  of  their  hearts  given  up 
for  food  to  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and 
vivid  imagination  of  the  eminent  phi- 
losopher who  had  so  lovingly  resusci- 
tiitud  them.  And  the  intellectual  wo- 
men who  came  after  them,  are  not 
they  not  often  wounded  by  the  judg- 
ments passed  upon  them  by  the  most 
inquisitive  and  fertile  of  critics? 

In  two  works  entirely  devoted  to 
woman,  afantaisiste  who  was  once  an 
historian,  lias  tried  to  explain  the  best 
means  to  insure  liappiness  to  the  fairer 
halt'  of  the  Iiuman  race,  with  a  minute- 
n<'ss  very  tender  in  intention  but  often 
quite  repugnant  to  our  taste.  He  states 
in  <iet:iil  the  hygienic  care  indispensa- 
ble to  creatures  weak  in  body,  feeble 
in  mind,  and  so  helpless  when  left  to 
themselves  that  in  truth  there  are  but 
two  conditions  in  the  world  suitable  for 
them — to  be  courtesans  if  they  are 
beautiful,  and  maid-servants  if  they 
arc  destitute  of  physical  cliarms ;  nay, 
such  is  the  arrogance  of  tliis  literary 
Ci'tadon  that  he  would  assign  to  the 
>vit*e  an  mfefvoT  ^s»\\\o\i  «iTii\^svN«i  >^afc 


husband  to  superintend  not  only  bun- 
ness  affairs  but  household  matters.  In 
short,  when  we  read  these  books  we 
seem  to  be  attending  a  session  of  the 
Naturalization  Society,  teaching  the 
public  to  rear  and  domesticate  some 
valuable  animal  much  to  be  distrostei 

Not  even  the  tcMlettes  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centur}'  have  failed  to  aroose 
the  interest  of  two  authors  of  oar  daj, 
who,  displeased  perhaps  with  the  slight 
success  of  their  book^  have  now  abiin- 
doned  the  range  of  realities  for  the 
dreary  delusions  of  a  lawless  reah'ss. 
In  a  work  as  long  as  it  is  tiresome, 
they  have  described  with  feminine  lu- 
cidity the  various  costumes  of  the  hh 
dies  of  the  court  of  JLiouis  XV.,  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Empire. 

A  book  has  now  appeared  whidi, 
according  to  its  title,  promises  to  show 
us  the  "  Intellect  of  Women  of  our 
own  Time,"  but  in  reality  confines  it- 
self to  giving  three  interesting  biogn- 
phies.  Tlie  author  was  already  known 
to  the  public  through  a  romance  which 
reveals  true  talent.  *»  Daniel  Blady," 
the  story  of  a  musician,  is  writteo  n 
the  German  style,  and  shows  an  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  a  straightforward 
honesty  of  principle,  and  above  tO  * 
simplicity  of  devotion  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world.  M.  Ckmille  Sel- 
den  admires  modest  women,  incapable 
of  personal  ambition  or  vanity,  wbo 
consecrate  all  the  tender  and  enliveo- 
ing  faculties  of  soul  and  reason  to  the 
service  of  a  husband,  father,  or  brother, 
and  such  a  woman  he  portrays  in 
*'  Daniel  Blady,'' 

In  order  to  represent  (airly  the  wo 
TSi«iiQ€  our  day  M.  Selden  has  selected 
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at  characters ;  three  names 
itly,  usefully,  and  honor- 
contrasts  of  position,  race, 
id  education :  a  French 
1  English  Protestant,  a 
^ess :  £ug6nie  de  Gudrin, 
•route,  and  Racliel  Vam- 
iinse.  They  were  all  af- 
evoted,  and  self-forgetful ; 
married,  and  the  French- 
e  had  the  happy  privilege 
to  Grod  4  heart  and  soul 
3nged  to  no  one. 


le  Guerin  du  Cayla  was 
ed  en  province,  although 
loble  family,  of  Venetian 
id.  Her  mode  of  life  was 
man  of  the  middle  class 

enjoying  that  compara- 
ch  we  see  in  the  country ; 
ise  scantily  furnished,  a 
3ultivated  than  the  fields, 
;  of  little  or  no  training, 
form  a  part  of  the  family. 
Guerin  lost  her  mother 
iving  two  brothers  and  a 
er  than  herself,  became 
itb  the  care  of  a  house- 
mi  ly.  Her  letters  and 
'  her  to  us  as  she  was  at 

or  twenty-eight  years  of 
•f  those  persons  of  morose 
irtue  who  are  good  for 
to  mend  linen  and  take 
,  but  a  woman  of  intelli- 
nbarrasscd  activity.  She 
risited  the  poultry-yard, 
ikfast  for  the  reapers,  and 
rk  was  done,  betook  her- 
te  to  a  little  retreat  which 
with  the  name  of  study, 
in  through  some  book  or 
)age3 — always  charming, 
I — of  a  sort  of  journal  of 
of  her  life.  Eugenie's 
jrite  was  her  brother 
>  was  five  years  younger 
and  it  would  be  impossi- 
of  her  without  recalling 
te    maternal   tenderness 


with  which  from  her  earliest  youth 
she  regarded  Uiis  brother  whom  she 
had  loved  to  rock  and  nurse  in  in- 
fancy. 

**I  remember  that  you  sometimes 
made  me  jealous,**  she  wrote  to  him 
one  day,  ^  it  was  because  I  was  a  lit^ 
tie  older  than  you,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  tenderness  and  caresses,  the 
IkearCe  milky  are  lavished  on  the  little 
ones." 

Devotion  was  the  principal  motive- 
power  of  Eugenie's  actions;  ardent 
prayer  and  charity  profoundly  moved 
her ;  wind,  snow,  rain-storms,  nothing 
checked  her  when  she  knew  that  in 
some  comer  of  the  village  there  were 
miseries  to  be  relieved,  tears  to  be 
wiped  away.  She  felt  sympathy  with 
all  living  creatures,  even  if  they  were 
inanimate  like  trees  and  flowers ;  she 
sighed  when  the  wind  bowed  them 
down;  ^^she  pitied  them,  comparing 
them  to  unhappy  human  beings  bend- 
ing beneath  misfortune,"  and  imitating 
the  eiLample  of  the  great  saint,  Francis 
of  Assisi,  she  would  gladly  have  con- 
versed with  lambs  and  taitle-doves; 

Mile,  de  Gu6rin  pitied  the  educated 
peasants  who  knew  how  to  read  and 
yet  could  not  pray.  "  Prayer  to  God," 
she  said,  ^  is  the  only  fit  manner  to 
celebrate  any  thing  in  this  world." 
And  again,  ^  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
speak  to  the  neglected  ones  of  this 
world ;  they  are  not  like  us,  full  of  tu- 
multuous or  perverse  thoughts  that 
prevent  them  from  hearing." 

She  loved  religion  with  its  festivals 
and  splendors ;  and  breathed  in  God 
with  the  incense  and  flowers  on  the 
altar,  nor  could  she  ever  have  under- 
stood an  invisible,  abstract  Gt)d,  a  Grod 
simply  the  guardian  of  morality  as 
Protestants  believe  him  to  be. 

Most  women  become  useful  only 
through  some  being  whom  they  love 
and  to  whom  they  refer  the  actions 
of  their  lives ;  it  is  their  noblest  and 
most  natural  instinct  to  efiace  and 
lose  themselves  in  another's  glory. 
Having  no  husband  or  children.  Mile, 
de  Guerin  attached  herself  to  her  bro- 
ther Maurice,  a  delicate  nature,  a  sad 
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and  iiiflenng  pouI,  Je3tin(?d  to  ^elMc- 
stmcfion,  A  lofty  but  unquiet  spirit  that 
%raB  never  to  lliul  on  earth  the  snti.v 
fartion  aarl  realization  i>f  Ui.-i  hopes, 
**  You  ai^e  the  one  of  all  the  fumily," 
lie  wrote  to  her,  *'  whose  disposition  is 
most  in  sympathy  with  my  own,  so  far 
a-s  I  can  judge  by  the  verse.n  that  you 
send  me,  in  all  of  which  there  U  a 
gentle  reverie,  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
in  short,  which  forms,  1  believe,  the 
baflta  of  my  character,"  Mile,  dc 
Gu<!*rin'a  letters  to  her  brotlier  were 
not  only  tender  and  consoling,  but 
strong  and  healthy  in  their  tone.  In- 
deed, tie  needed  them,  for  terrible  were 
his  suffering"*  from  the  ill- will  and  in- 
difference of  othera.  He  wrote  and 
tried  to  establish  himself  as  a  critic ; 
but  some  publishers  rejected  him  and 
others  evaded  his  proposals  with  vagoe 
piromises,  until  witb  despair  he  saw 
every  issue  closed  to  him,  and  knew 
not  what  answer  to  make  to  his  father, 
who  grew  impatieut  at  the  constaiit 
fkilurt^  of  his  expectations- 

Thoun^h  i^orant  of  the  world,  Mile* 
de  Guerin  did  not  the  less  suspect  the 
dangers  that  Christian  faith  may  en- 
counter. One  day,  a  voice  that  seemetl 
to  conie  from  heaven  told  her  that 
Matirice  no  longer  prayed ;  and  then 
we  find  her  trembling  and  uneasy.  "  I 
have  received  your  letter,"  she  says, 
'^and  I  see  you  in  it,  but  I  do  not  re- 
cognize you ;  for  you  only  open  your 
mind  to  me,  and  it  is  your  heart,  your 
soul,  your  inmost  being  that  I  long  to 
see.  Return  to  prayer,  your  soul  ig 
full  of  love  and  craves  expansion  ;  be- 
lieve, hope,  love,  and  all  the  rest  shall 
be  added.  If  I  could  only  see  you  a 
Christian !  Oh !  I  would  give  my  life 
and  eveiy thing  else  for  that/' .  .Like 
all  |>er8onB  who  try  to  dispense  with 
the  divine  restraints  of  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  poor  ISIaurice  straggled 
in  a  dreary  world ;  his  sensitive  and 
poetic  aoul  saw  God  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  his  own  heart ;  he  longed  some- 
times to  be  a  flower,  or  a  bird,  or  ver- 
dure; bis  bmin  and  imagination  ran 
away  with  him,  and  his  soul  poured 
itself  forth  without  restraint,  and  lost 


its  way  tit  rough  wandering  from  the 
veritable  8oui"c€^  of  life. 

This  passion  for  nature  ted  him  to 
write  a  work  which  f^hows  gemiioe 
power  even  if  it  be  unprodncUve ;  • 
prose  poejn  in  which  C^ristiantty  » 
forgotten  for  the  sake  of  fiible  and  an- 
tiquity. But  thanks  to  his  siiter^* 
prayers,  Maurice  was  one  of  those 
who  return  to  God.  He  paased  away 
without  agitation  or  suffering,  amillng 
on  all,  and  begging  his  sister  Kug^Ie 
to  read  him  some  spiritual  book, 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  had  oe 
ceased  to  love  God,  and  he  retur 
to  him  as  a  little  child  n^tnms  to  ili 
mother. 

Eugenie  did  not  give  herself  Qpl 
vain  despair  after  Maance^a 
Thinking  perpetually  of  him 
she  had  loved  so  deeply,  she 
herself  with  the  writings  which  he  hli 
left  behind  him,  and  prayed 
soul,  recommending  him  also 
prayers  of  her  friends.  She  I 
dress^  herself  to  him,  and  ( 
with  sadness  unto  death, 
with  his  absent  sou),  imptof^ig  ham  to 
come  to  her.  *' Maurice,  my  fneiict, 
what  is  heaven,  that  home  of  frieiuif  ? 
Will  you  never  give  me  imj  tign  of 
life  ?  Shall  1  never  hear  yon,  i»  the 
dead  are  sometimes  ttaid  to  make 
themselves  heard  ?  Oh !  if  it  be 
possible,  if  there  exist  any  oomraimi 
cation  l:>etween  this  world  and  ikc 
other,  return  to  mcT' 

But  one  day  she  grew  weary  of  lhi« 
unanswered  correspondence,  and  ^ 
moral  exhaustion  took  possosiioQ  d 
her.  ^  Let  ta  cent  our  hearts  inlo  00^ 
mV^,"  she  cried*  These  we4«  her  liit 
words,  and  she  died,  glad  to  Mse  hst 
life  accomphshed,  confidtng  la  ifct 
mercy  of  God,  in  his  goodaoat  irto 
reunites  the  souls  wUdi  he  hM 
8evere<l  here  below*  hut  n^^tt  has  (^ 
gotten  in  their  bereav^nieiit 


Charlotte    Bronte,    (Ourrer  BoR^ 
whom  M.  Camille  Seldoo  oi^n  l»  tf 


she  iMisiii 
ioh  helttd    j 

ed  f6t  warn 

ilso  to  ^^1 
heii^^H 
of»pnaifll 
coonmoel 
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10  of  ener^  and  Tirtue,  was 
;hter  of  a  country  clergyman. 
\  the  childhood  and  sad  the 
^ie  poor  English  girl.  Her 
Bs  an  invalid,  her  father  a 
|boTny  and  almost  fiei-ce  dis- 
their  toeans  were  so  lioiited 
irder  upon  poverty,  and  as  if 
letc   the   dreary   picture,  the 

about  tJie  parsonage  was 
I  and  lugubrioua  to  conteoi- 
Le  the  8ea  beneath  an  Lmpend- 
€«t," 

igland  t!ie  clerical  profession 
r  unlike  the  holy  mitsaion  of 
lie  clergj^man.  The  ecclesi- 
fe  there  k  a  career,  not  a  vo- 

*^Mr,  Broote  never  left 
armed,**  a  singular  method  of 
g  peace  to  the  world  and  re- 
on  among  brethren.  He  was 
father,  no  doubt — ^alniost  all 
den  are  so.  But  he  kept  his 
tt  a  distance,  and  spoke  to 
dozn,  and  then  in  a  eui  t  and 
3US    manner.      His    morose 

not  reUaU  the  society  of  chil- 
i  if  be  became  the  preceptor 
ttle  family,  it  was  rather  in 
fulfil  a  duty  and  conform  him- 
■uslom,  thoa  from  a  feeling  of 
BS  or  even  »>oljeilude  for  ibeir 
dfare.  Thus  the  minister'ii 
li%'ed  amid  influeocea  which 
Id  and  serious,  but   upright, 

certain  sense  strengtlicning. 
«  so  many  children  in  every 
family  that  parents  of  the 
lass  are  obliged  to  treat  them 
abordinates  than  as  auxihar- 
D  diildreu  are  less  familiar 
r  parents  but  more  respectful 
>Iig  us ;  life  Is  not  so  easy  and 
lucatiou  more  masculine, 
jndence  is  the  goal  toward 
I  young  English  people  tend, 
1  girls  and  boys  are  early 
lat  labor  alone  can  lead  them 
I  France  we  loag  impatiently 
ime  to  shut  up  our  children 
jh- walled  barracks  which  we 
flrith  the  name  of  board ing- 
for  it  is  extremis ly  aecessary, 
o  be  rid  of  idle,  noisy  boys. 


Girls  are  generally  educated  at  home, 
but  either  through  weakness  or  indif- 
ference, they  are  treated  with  far  too 
much  Indulgence.  "  Poor  little 
things!*'  we  Bay  pathetically;  "who 
can  tell  what  fate  awaits  them  in 
married  life?"  for  in  tliis  country  we 
BO  far  forget  Chris iian  duty  as  to  make 
marriage  a  necessity,  an  obbgatioo, 
a  matter  of  business,  instead  of  seek- 
ing therein,  as  the  English  do,  a  basis 
of  true  happiaess. 

Children-,  educated  as  they  are  in 
England,  e^irly  acquire  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection ;  sitting 
around  the  t«^a-table  in  tlie  evening, 
they  Liaten  lo  the  conversation  of  their 
grandparents,  and  are  often  ques- 
tioned upon  the  most  serious  subjects* 
This  is  Protestantism,  you  say.  Not 
at  all :  it  is  the  remains  of  the  Christ- 
inn  spirit  anterior  to  the  Reformation. 
This  spirit  is  exhibited  in  habits  as  in 
laws.  If  family  life  among  us  were 
truly  catholic,  we  should  possess  all 
this  and  in  greater  perfection. 

There  is  another  practice  in  Eng- 
land which  is  often  btneticiid,  and 
which  we  do  not  dare  to  adopt  openly 
in  France*  I  mean  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing out  one's  impressions.  Tlus 
seems  to  be  as  natunil  in  England  a« 
thought ;  and  mothers,  young  giids,  and 
men  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  good  ideas  that  occur  to 
them  or  of  the  interesting  tacts  they 
may  observe. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  true 
literary  culture  is  closed  to  women^ 
and  there  is  a  general  outcry  when- 
ever any  woman  take^  the  liberty  of 
publishing  a  work  under  her  own 
name*  It  is  thought  quite  natural 
that  a  young  girl,  with  a  dress  out- 
rageously decolktee  and  her  head 
covered  with  flowers,  should  appear 
upon  a  stage  and  sing  a  bravura  ;  but 
let  her  venture  to  write,  and  ihc  world 
accuses  her  of  want  of  reserve. 

A  Frenchman  has  such  a  horror  of 
anything  methodical  and  serious  that 
he  prefers  to  educate  his  daughters 
without  thought  or  n-^flection,  at 
hap*hazard  and  with  uo  provlBiou  for 
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the  future.  Frenchwomen  under- 
stand cverj-thing  without  study,  it  is 
•aid ;  this  maj  be  true,  and  the  merit 
is  not  80  great  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  deny  the  assertion.  What  a 
su[>orficial  method !  what  an  incredible 
way  to  acquire  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment ! 

Englishwomen  on  the  contrary,  de- 
vote themselves  to  a  regular  course  of 
instruction;  they  read  a  great  deal, 
making  extracts  and  critical  notes,  and 
thus  avoid  idleness  and  ennui,  those 
two  terrible  diseases  that  affect  woman- 
kind. Unfortunately  abuses  glide  into 
their  reading,  and  novels  or  even 
newspapers  hold  a  place  there  which 
they  ought  not  to  occupy.  This  is  a 
fruit  of  Protestantism,  of  free  inquiry, 
and  if  our  faith  were  firm  and  practi- 
cal, we  should  know  how  to  avoid  the 
abuse  and  acoe[it  the  useful  side  of 
thi**  custom. 

But  there  is  again  a  situation  which 
Knglishwomon  meet  with  a  better 
grace  than  Frenchwomen — we  mean 
the  misfortune  of  remaining  un- 
married at  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years 
of  age— of  iK'Coming  old  niaids. 
With  us,  a'^  soon  as  a  daughter  comes 
into  the  world  we  begin  to  think  of 
amassing  her  dower ;  for  it  is  the  value 
of  this  dower  which  is  to  secure  a 
good  or  bad  marriag*^  for  her.  We 
persuade  lier  that  it  is  almost  a  dis- 
grace to  R'inain  unmarried,  but  by 
a  tacit  agreement  we  conceal  from  her 
the  fact  that  marriage,  as  the  Church 
instituted  it,  is  the  union  of  two  souLs 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  tliat 
in  giving  her  hand  to  a  man,  she  be- 
comes lialf  of  Iiiniself  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh.  No,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
heart  or  of  duty  ;  she  marries  a  man 
wliom  she  lias  known  scarcely  two 
months,  and  her  family  triumphantly 
congratulate  tljcmselves  on  being  freed 
from  tlio  unpleasant  possibihty  of 
harl)oiing  an  old  maid.  To  avoid 
this,  some  marriages  arti  a  mere  sale, 
a  present  shame,  a  future  misery,  and 
a  tinal  sin. 

As  in  England  daughters  have  no 
dower,  and  boua  ar^i  -^oXm^^Sl  isi\i<(iVvTc»yc^ 


higlily,  young  women  are  early  pre- 
pared  not  to  marry,  and  are  neither 
sadder  nor  more  unfortunate  on  that 
account  Care  of  the  little  ones  in 
the  family;  that  pleasant  occupatioo 
belonging  by  right  to  maiden  aunts. 
(tanies  berceuses,)  study,  attenliTe 
observation  of  men  and  things,  and 
the  consciousness  of  intellectual 
worth,  sustain  the  EnglishwcxiieQ 
until  the  moment,  often  distant,  and 
never  to  arrive  for  manj  a  one,  when 
a  good,  sincere,  and  intelligent  man 
shall  unite  her  lot  to  his ;  b^it  as  sbe 
has  self-respect  and  does  not  consider 
loss  of  youth  as  loss  of  caste,  she 
does  not  accept  the  suitor  unless  &he 
knows  him  well  and  is  certain  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  take  her  or  boy  her 
pour  f aire  une  fin, 

Charlotte,  like  Eugenie  and  like 
Rahel,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in 
her  turn,  was  rather  insignificant  in 
api)earance ;  her  features  wer>^  irregn- 
lar,  her  forehead  prominent,  and  her 
eyes  small  but  deep  and  piercing  in 
expression.  She  was  educated  with 
two  of  her  sisters  in  a  boarding-schoul, 
where  the  regimen  was  hard  and  nn- 
healthy,  the  uniform  coarse,  and  the 
food  insufficient  and  ill  Rooked.  Mr. 
Bronte  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  hif 
eldest  daughter's  complaints  for  a  long 
time^  and  did  uot  decide  to  take  his 
children  home  until  one  of  them  had 
already  sunk  under  the  injudkrioitt 
treatment.     Charlotte  was  then  placed 

with  Miss  W ,  with  whom  she  lived 

eight  years  as  pupil  and  second  teach- 
er. And  here  M.  Camille  SeUeo 
gives  us  some  excellent  renmriu  npoo 
the  difference  existing  between  the 
French  lay  pension  with  its  suppl^ 
mentary  course,  and  the  Ei^ii^ 
boarding-school. 

'<  In  the  former,  as  in  a   well-di«- 
ciplined  army,  every  movement,  erefj 
manoeuvre  must  be  executed  in  oni0fl> 
even  the  recess  is  subject  to  roles.  Ib 
the  midst  of  her  battalion  of  teacbeB 
and  sub-mistresses,  the  French  dirNt- 
ress,  en  grande  tenue^  resemUes  a  bfll' 
liant  colonel  marchhig  proudly  a/ 1^ 
head  of  his  squadnm  in  a  rerier.'' 
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*•  The  object  of  eilucation  in  Enr::- 
hmd  is  at  once  simpler  and  gentler.  It 
U  tLougUt  there  to  be  tlie  duty  of  a 
womun,  ad  of  a  man,  to  develop  the 
judgment  by  study  ;  that  reflection  and 
obeervatioa  are  equally  necessary  to 
teach  both  sexes  how  to  hve  wisely 
and  think  justly.  Therefore  we  never 
hear  of  conraes  of  study  where  under 
the  pretext  of  maternal  education, 
gentleroen  in  black  coats  j^ive  out 
bril^ei  for  history,  geograpliy— nay, 
even  philosophy,  to  little  girls  who 
come  there  apparently  to  study  under 
maternal  supervision,  but  in  reality  to 
learn  to  receive  company  and  dress 
tastefully ;  in  one  word,  to  rehearse 
the  worldly  comedy  which  a  little  later 
they  will  be  condemned  to  enact,'* 

The  author  sliould  have  completed 
his  picture  by  giving  an  exacf,  account 
of  our  houBes  of  rehgious  education  ; 
but  I  think  he  knows  little  about  them, 
and  eared  little  to  get  uitbrraation  con- 
cerning tlieni,  which  accounts  for  cer- 
tain wants  in  his  book* 

Poor  Cliariotte  Bronte  wa.«»  never 
young,  partly  because  of  her  childish 
sufferings,  but  chiefly  because  of  her 
serious  and  inquiring  natui-e,  which 
applied  itd  powers  to  investigating  and 
analyzing  the  sources  of  everything. 
She  did  not  iudulge  in  the  chOdish 
ideas  of  a  school  girl,  and  being  free 
from  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  that 
imagination  engenders,  she  undenslood 
the  lull  extent  of  human  misery  with- 
out exaggerating  it,  and  if  she  was  de- 
prived of  illusions  at  leaM  she  was 
spared  disappointment.  And  yet  she 
suffered ;  her  vigorous  soul,  her  fertile 
intellect  imprisoned  in  this  common- 
place situation,  were  stifled  as  in  a 
cage ;  and  to  complete  her  misery 
came  religious  terrors,  friglitful  visions 
of  *'  failing  grace  and  impossible  salva- 
tion," until  her  awe-sti-uck  heart  re- 
coiled in  affright. 

Like  all  souls  ai'dently  loving  good- 
nesfi  and  thirsting  from  the  true  love, 
abe  sighed  after  the  bliss  of  heaven  : 
**  I  would  be  willing,"  she  exclaimed, 
*•  I  would  be  willing  to  exchange  ray 
eighteen  years  for  gray  hairs — or  even 


to  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  if 
by  that  means  I  could  be  assured  of  the 
divine  mercy  T  but  ala^  I  in  the  prac- 
tices of  that  dry  and  persona!  religion 
in  which  each  one  answers  to  himself 
for  himself,  and  whence  contidence  is 
banished  ivs  a  weakness,  whei-e  should 
she  look  for  help  ? 

Meanwhde  the  circle  of  |xjverty  was 
drawing  closer  and  closer  about  Char- 
lotte and  her  sisters,  and  a  ihotisand 
thoughts  sjiraug  up  in  the  brain  of  the 
courageous  girl :  *'  I  wish  to  make 
money,  no  matter  how — if  only  the 
means  be  honest !  nothing  would  dia- 
courage  me,"  said  she  ;  *"  but  I  should 
not  care  to  he  a  cook — I  should  preter 
being  housemaid.'  In  the  evening, 
when  every  one  else  was  in  bed,  she 
used  to  meet  her  sisters  in  the  liule 
parlor,  and  they  would  read  to  each 
other  their  literary  efforls  in  a  low 
voice.  They  decided  with  one  nceortl 
that  Charlotte  must  write  lo  Southey 
and  send  him  a  book  of  her  poems. 
The  poet  saw  no  great  merit  in  tbese 
effusions  and  tried  to  discourage  Char- 
lotte, giving  her  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cellent moral  advice  upon  the  nothing- 
ness of  celebrity  and  the  dangers  of 
ambition. 

She  decided  then  to  make  a  journey 
to  Belgium  in  ortler  to  study  French, 
but  she  was  almost  immediately  recall- 
ed home*  The  old  aunt  who  had  kept 
house  during  her  absence  was  dead, 
her  father  was  becoming  bUnd,  and 
her  brother  was  subject  to  attacks  of 
delirium  in  which  he  threatened  his 
fathers  Ute.  It  was  amid  these  terri- 
ble calamities  that  Miss  Bronte  wrote 
*'  Jane  Eyre  "  the  most  powerful  of  her 
novels. 

The  next  plan  was  that  she  and  her 
sistere  should  all  write  together  and 
get  a  volume  printed  at  their  own  ex- 
pense under  the  names  of  Ellis,  Acton, 
and  Currer  Belh  It  may  well  be  ima- 
gined that  this  unfortunate  book,  sent 
out  like  a  foundling  into  the  literary 
world,  met  with  no  success,  for  if  the 
beginnings  of  any  career  are  preca- 
rious, the  obstacles  presented  by  liter- 
ature  are  insurmountable  to  any  one 
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not  possessed  of  immense  energy.  We 
know  Charlotte  well  enough  to  feol 
aiire  that  Bhe  was  not  a  woman  to 
waste  awaj  in  the  dejection  of  sterile 
discouragement;  she  began  to  writ^i 
again*  and  composed  *'  The  Profeaaor.'' 
Alaa !  the  poor  little  book  travelled 
about  from  publisher  to  publisher  with- 
out finding  rest  anywhere ;  and  such 
was  the  naivete^  of  its  author,  that  in 
lier  eagerness  to  send  her  rejectetl 
book  to  each  new  bookseller,  ahe  for- 
got to  remove  the  old  postage  stamps 
from  the  package — not  an  encour- 
aging recomtrieudation  to  anj  edi- 
tor to  accept  the  leavings  of  his  con- 
frtret! 

It  was  at  Manchester,  during  six 
weeks  that  she  passed  there  with  her 
father,  who  was  forced  to  undergo 
an  operation  for  catamct,  that  Mks 
Bronte  finished  **  Jane  Eri^eJ'  Me^ssrs. 
Smith  and  Elder  of  London  accepted 
the  manuscript  without  hesitation,  and 
from  that  time  the  obicure  young  girl 
was  a  celebrity  whom  every  one  longed 
to  know  and  to  receive. 

Charlotte's  literary  success  brought 
a  ray  of  joy  into  Mr.  Bronle'e  melan- 
choly household,  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  Twice  within  two  months 
ihe  inhabitants  of  Ha  worth  saw  the 
window-blinds  of  the  parsonage  closed, 
and  heard  the  belJ  toll  a  death-kneU* 
Charlottes  brother,  proslmted  by  ex- 
cesses, and  consumed  internally,  died 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  ;  but 
they  were  minutes  of  awful  anguish  ; 
in  the  grasp  of  the  death-agony  tlie 
dying  man  started  to  his  feet,  crying 
out  that  he  would  die  standing,  and 
that  his  will  should  give  way  only  with 
his  breath.  Ilcr  elder  sister,  Emily, 
left  home  for  the  last  time  when  she 
followed  his  bier  to  the  grave  ;  and 
another  siatcr,  the  youngest  and  Ciiar* 
lotte'i  well-beloved,  Anna  Bronte,  sus- 
tamed  herself  awhile  by  dint  of  care 
and  tenderness,  but  her  lungs  were  af- 
fected and  she  soon  began  to  langnish  ; 
she  too  declined  and  died. 

Poor  Charlotte  now  found  herself 
alone  with  her  father  who  hud  lost  ^\e 
of  his  six  children.     She  devoted  her* 
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self  to  writing,  aa  mueb  to 
grief  as  to  deceive  the  long  liooft 
day  ;  and  henceforth  her  perti 
presented  two  distinct  faces.  SI 
a  conscientious  English wotnan,  a  cleiv 
gyman*8  daughter  attached  to  her  do* 
ties,  and  an  aathoress,  ardent  and  active 
in  defence  of  her  convictions,  and  mil 
without  a  certain  obatinacj.  **  Hefi 
success  continued^  and  she  wna  obHgej 
to  submit  to  the  exhibition  to  whick 
English  enthusiasm  and  bad  ta^e 
jeot  their  favorites.  Mbs  Bmnli 
to  ^o  to  dinner-parties,  and 
unions  of  unlooked-for  luxury  nxA 
splendor;  but  the  distinction  that  finU 
tered  her  mo6t  was  being  placed  hf 
Thackeray  in  the  seat  of  honor  to  heaif 
the  first  lecture  of  this  celebrated  %%• 
thor  at  Willii^'s  Boom*,*' 

But  solitude  which  had  been  tbl 
foundation  and  habit  of  bcr  life,  rm-' 
dered  her  unfit  for  tiie  world.  llBsi 
Bronte  had  suffered  too  much  to  pf*N 
serve  that  eerenity  of  temper  nxA 
freedom  of  spirit  necessary  t»>  enahJa 
one  to  talk  easily  and  ngrceal 
often  would  she  sit  silent  amid 
fire  of  conversation  all  aroond 
**  1  wa3  foix-ed  to  explain,''  she 
^nhat  I  was  silent  because  I  eoitli 
talk  no  more.'*  ' 

Charlotte  Bj  nrrived  at  thfl 

age  of  thirty^  i  -«  without  hav-' 

ing  had  her  heart  i4:iuched  with  any 
emotion  stronger  than  dutiful  a0ectioa 
for  her  family.  But — and  hero  prosf 
intrudes  iUelf  a  little — her  father  ha4 
a  vicar,  and  wiiat  couhl  an  Engfwfc 
vicar  do  but  be  married  J*  He  loved 
Charlotte,  and  moreover,  she  had  h9^ 
come  a  good  match  ;  but  on  ooc  hai 
tli6  fear  of  a  refusal,  and  on  the  ol 
the  dread  of  the  embarraMmeiit 
elergi^man  of  sharing  the 
a  literary  woman,  prevented  him 
declaring  \m  affectiunB,  At  last, 
ever,  he  took  courage^  and  I  ask 
if  this  courage  was  not  rendered^ 
attainable  by  Charlotte  herself.  At 
events  she  aecepted  his  offer 
hesitation  ;  but  her  father,  who 
selfish  to  allow  his  daughter  to 
her^lf  with  anj  one  Uil  biiai 
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nrriage,  and  the  enamored 

Btworth. 

Ition  that  Mr*  Bronte  ex- 

ler  his  vicar  8  departure — 
^that  Miss  Bronte  s  teraper- 

;  have  made  hira  feel  more 
las  such  that  he  recalled  the 
[  the  marriage  took  place. 
Ireary  ceremony :  no  rela- 
Imdd,  BO  that  the  hride  po- 
\  no  one  to  lead  her  to  the 
iltr  father  liad  refused  to  be 
hhe  marriage  for  fear  of 
Rted,  fatthtul  to  the  end  to 
\  egotistical  line  of  conduct 
|[ed  out  for  himself. 
^  devoted  herself  bravely 
^  ber  husband  in  the  duties 

Ery.  She  visited  the  poor, 
y -school,  improvised  pray- 
er the  Bible  by  heart*  She 
^but  her  happicess  was  of 
Son,  tor  physical  and  moral 
bad  exhaupted  her,  and 
pi  as  life  had  become  hai'- 
^rding  to  her  wishes, 
kted  author,  a  strong  ami 
woman,  aspiring  atler  a 
Ife,  she  gave  all  that  a  heart 
kieli  is  not  possessed  of  the 
ud  M.  Selden  is  right  in 
fthe  close  :  **  Charlotte  is 
per  heroines.*'  There  are 
lof  whom  one  could  Bay  as 


iglund  with  its  maintien 
bd  cold  reUgious  tenets, 
I  Selden  takes  UB  to  Ger- 
pnd  of  Bentiment  and  intel- 
Irch,  and  introduces  us  to 
I  Berlin,  that  we  may  see 
nan  ialon  was  at  the  end 
Hentli  century. 
win  was  only  twenty  years 
b  lost  her  father,  a  weahhy 
bomy  and  violent  in  Ijis 
pome,  but  amiable  and  at- 
tociety. 

Eg    Rahelt   endowed  with 
fence  and  unerring   tact, 
truly   kind    heart,   was 
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valued  and  sought  by  every  one  as 
soon  as  she  appeared  in  society.  She 
was  exceedingly  amiable,  full  of  an 
obliging  good  temper  that  made  her 
anticipate  wishes,  divine  annoyances 
In  order  to  relieve  them,  and  forget 
herself  in  seeking  to  make  oihcrs  hap- 
py. Kare  too  was  her  loyalty  ;  not  only 
was  her  sotil  incapable  of  falsehood, 
but  of  any  want  of  sincerity.  Her 
husband  who  had  the  good  taste  not 
to  be  jealous  of  his  wife's  superiority 
and  success,  said  of  her  **  that  she  did 
not  think  to  lose  by  showing  herself 
as  God  had  made  her,  or  gain  by  hid- 
ing anything/'  **  Natural  candor, 
absolute  purity  of  soul,  and  sincerity 
of  heart  are  the  only  things  worthy  of 
respect — the  rest  is  only  external 
regularity  and  ctraventionality,"  she 
often  said  to  those  who  lavished  upon 
her  expressions  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Unhappily  for  JMlle.  Levin,  circum- 
stances concurred  in  aUetiating  her 
from  her  family.  Her  mother  and 
brothers,  notwithstanding  their  ample 
fortune,  showed  a  rapacity  worthy  of 
their  mce,  and  most  unlike  Rahers 
bixiad  and  generous  ideiis  \  and  her 
position  would  have  been  pitiable,  but 
for  the  illustrious  friends  who  fre- 
quented her  mother^s  house.  Among 
them  the  young  girl  forgot  the  petty 
meanness  of  her  home  life  ;  and  inex- 
haustil>lc  in  ideas,  perceptive  faculty^ 
and  wit,  she  handled  the  gravest  sub- 
jects with  delicate  skill,  and  almost  as 
if  she  were  playing  with  them.  Full 
of  unfailing  goo<i  temper,  she  could 
discuss  the  most  varied,  the  most  op- 
posite subjects,  without  dogmatism  or 
eccentricity. 

But  this  want  of  union  witli  her 
family,  which  had  deprived  her  of  the 
domestic  happiness  so  indispensable  to 
every  affectionate  woman  had  render- 
eil  her  panidox^ical  and  even  a  little 
scepticaL  See,  for  example,  what  she 
wrote  to  her  youngest  sister,  who  had 
consulted  her  about  a  proposal  of 
marriage  :  "  The  want  of  durabiUty 
in  everything,  and  the  inevitable  sep- 
aration between  an  object  and  its  mo- 
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tire,  afford,  you  see,  the  final  explana- 
tion ot*  all  that  is  human.  You  do 
not  wish  to  bclon;?  to  humanity  ;  very 
well,  destn»y  yourself.  I  feci  quite 
difft-rently :  only  transitory  thinp, 
only  wliat  U  human  can  tranquillize 
an«i  ronsoh'  inc.''  How  at  variance 
is  this  bitterness  with  the  ardent  hope- 
fulnvss  of  the  spiritual  Eug/nie  d« 
Giierin  I  and  how  excellent  a  proof,  if 
we  needed  any  new  one,  that  true 
happiness  is  unattainable  without  that 
deep  relifriiMiA  feelin<;  whieh  nii>es  us 
above  all  passing;  thinp^ !  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  at  least  that  Protestant 
Feverity  wliioh  stifles  all  tender  qnail- 
infr  of  the  heart  and  soul,  like  a  miser 
tremblinrr  lest  he  shouM  lose  a  farthintr 
of  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice ;  but  ])oor 
Kahel  possessed  only  the  intellectual 
resoun*i»s  of  the  mind,  and  they  can 
do  little  for  us. 

(iiM'tho,  whoso  countrywoman  she 
was  so  pii)ud  of  iK'in;;;  Gu<'the.  liitl* 
inclined  lo  exa;rjjerate  the  value  of  a 
woman's  mind,  look  pleasure  in  eallin;; 
her  a  •generous  jjirl.  **  She  has  pnw- 
eiful  enn»iIoiis  an<l  a  careless  way  of 
expre>sinj;  them/'  he  saiil :  "the  bet- 
ter you  know  her,  the  more  «\*ou  fci-l 
vourself  attracted  and  ;reutlv  en- 
thrall.d." 

But  it  was  a  lon;»  time  bclbre  she 
enthralh'd  any  one.  At  last  one  of 
her  frienils,  Vanihajj^en  von  Ensc,  a 
young  njan  twenty-six  years  old,  of- 
fenMl  her  his  hand.  Let  him  describe 
to  us  the  rh;irm  of  his  fir=<t  interview 
with  Kiilieh 

••  Fron*.  the  fii-st,  I  must  say  that 
she  made  me  exi»erience  a  very  rare 
hnp[»ine-s,  that  of  eontemplating  for 
the  first  lime  a  eom[dete  being — com- 
pl(*tt'  in  intcHij:ence  and  heart,  a  per- 
iWi  union  of  nature  and  cultivation. 
Everywhere  I  i*aw  hannony,  equili- 
briiiiu.  views  as  naive  as  they  were 
ori;rinal,  striking  in  their  grandeur  as 
in  their  jioveliy,  and  always  inaccord- 
anee  wit!i  h<'r  slightest  actions^-  And 
all  was  pervado<l  with  a  sentiment  of 
the  puivst  humanity,  guided  by  an 
eiKT^eiic  sensii  of  duty,  and  height- 
ened bv  a  t\o\Ae  &c\S-VoT^\.^\]^3a«aA  \a 


the  presenct:  of  the  joys  and  grieCi  of 
others.' 

Uahel  was  then  thirty-six  years  ol<], 
and  this  great  disparity  of  a;ie«  ad'H 
to  her  want  of  beauty  and  fortune. 
must  have  inspired  her  with  doubts  (A 
the  duration  of  a  fetling,  which  [ler- 
haps  her  heart,  accastomed  to  iodc- 
pcndence.  did  not  at  first  reciprocate. 
But  in  Germany  marriages  arc*  mx 
made  as  they  are  in  France ;  j^Niple  do 
not  marry  without  knowing  each  otiie:. 
or  with  a  precipitation  which  mi^iu 
lead  one  to  supiK>se  that  on  both  sides 
there  was  something  to  conceal  or 
that  the  intention  was  to  make  a  go>d 
b:irgain  of  duty*.  According  to  tli- 
fashion  of  their  couniry  the  t no  frienu? 
were  betrothed,  and  were  then  forced 
to  separate. 

**  I  am  not  afraid ;  I  will  wait  tor 
you ;  I  know  you  will  never  forsake 
me/*  wrote  the  indulgent  Rahel  ei^rht 
years  later,  when  a  Frenchwoman 
would  have  lost  |)atiencc  a  thousand 
times  over. 

In  Frances  where  dower,  beauty, 
name,  or  position,  rank  before  affec- 
tion, such  a  .-"cparatiou  would  certaioiv 
have  proved  fatal.  Had  he  no  cau*e  to 
fear  that  some  one  else  might  «a> 
pLiut  him  with  I^hel  ?  Was  she  mi- 
troubled  by  dread  of  the  cruel  dan- 
gers that  threaten  and  disturb  the  af- 
fections? Might  not  her  heart,  nalJI^ 
ally  sceptical,  and  shaken  by  coDrai'> 
with  the  world,  distrust  the  eff«Hrt  of 
opinion  upon  so  3*oung  a  man  ?  -  Bnt 
true  love  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
worldly  talk  or  material  cf)Dside^ 
ations ;  a  whiff  of  a  passing  brefxe 
cannot  destroy  stronglv  rooted  affw- 
tions,  whose  living  germ  lies  sheltered 
in  the  depths  of  the  heart."  Sufh 
love  can  wait,  for  it  does  not  koov 
how  to  change.  Such  love  va» 
BaheFs ;  was  it  Vamhagen's?  V^ 
shall  see. 

Rahel  was  not  an  aathor,  and  bd 
no  thought  of  publication ;  it  wasosi^ 
af^er  her  death  tlu&t  her  hosbaod 
sought  some  slight  consolation  in  po^ 
lishing  her  letters.  These  lectt» 
^hich  make  three  volumes,  were  «A 
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ten  in  the  course  of  forty  jears,  and 
therefore  they  reveal  the  different 
{biases  of  development  in  the  young 
girl,  the  independent  woman,  and  the 
matron*  Through  the  generous  feel- 
ings which  she  expresses,  with  a  soul 
sympathizing  with  all  sorts  of  inter- 
ests, there  pierces  a  certain  delicate 
irony  which  seems  to  find  pleasure  in 
following  out  to  the  end  any  singular 
or  original  idea:  We  feel  painfully 
that  this  woman  has  lost  much,  suffer- 
ed deeply.  In  the  life  of  Rahel  the 
Jewess,  as  in  that  of  Charlotte  the 
Protestant,  we  discern  the  absence  of 
our  Saviour's  cross ;  we  see  nowhere 
the  gentle  vision  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

In  one  of  her  letters,  Mile.  Levin 
describes  the  impression  which  a  visit 
to  a  Catholic  convent  had  made  upon 
her  mind.  She  had  entered  into  the 
services  in  the  chapel  like  an  artist : 
<^  I  would  gladly  go  there  again,  if  it 
were  only  to  hear  the  music,  and 
breathe  in  the  odor  of  the  incense,'' 
said  she.  But  the  mortifications  of 
the  religious  seemed  to  her  more 
eccentric  than  touching;  she  pitied 
them  for  having  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  gardener  and  cook,  to  prepare 
medicines  and  feel  the  pulse  of  their 
patients.  "Without  exception  their 
hands  looked  coarse,"  she  said,  ^  and 
their  masculine  tread  sounded  like  the 
tramp  of  a  patrol."  And  yet  later 
in  life  Rahel  was  to  perform,  volun- 
tarily, the  same  work  as  these  nuns, 
and  moreover  she  had  a  true  senti- 
ment of  piety,  which  sometimes  rose 
to  an  expression  of  faith. 

^In  moments  of  suffering,"  she 
wrote,  "how  happy  faith  maJ^es  me 
feell  I  love  to  rest  upon  it  as  on  a 
downy  pillow." 

We  read  these  words  so  full  of  sim- 
ple piety,  with  a  full  heart,  thinking 
sadly  how  little  assistance  this  woman 
would  have  needed  to  become  an  ar- 
dent convert  to  the  true  religion.  It 
is  really  surprising  that  she  should 
not  have  sought  out  Christianity. 

"  Never  try  to  suppress  a  generous 
impulse,  or  to  crowd  out  a  genuine 
feding,"  she  wr»te  to  a  firiend:  "de- 


spair or  discouragement  are  the  only 
fruits  of  dry  reasoning;  examine 
yourself  carefully,  and  dread  above  all 
things  the  decisions  of  wisdom  unen- 
lightened by  the  heart." 

Rahel  and  Yamhagen  hnd  agreed 
to  meet  again  one  day ;  but  absence  is 
often  fatal  to  the  strongest  ties,  and 
more  than  once  this  one  was  on  the 
point  of  snapping. 

"  A  woman  who  has  passed  thirty," 
says  our  author,  "may  well  fear 
lest  youth,  proved  by  the  parish  regis- 
ter, should  win  the  day  against  youth 
of  mind  and  soul." 

It  would  have  been  very  hard  to 
find  a  rival  to  a  woman  so  gifted  as 
Rahel;  but  the  first  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm over,  Yamhagen  began  to 
think  that  his  betrothed  had  been  very 
prompt  in  her  acceptance  of  the  prom- 
ises by  which  he  had  bound  himself 
when  a  young  and  inexperienced  man ; 
and  perhaps  his  memory  recalled  cer- 
tain confidences  of  ill-matched  pairs, 
who  had  assured  him  that  generosity 
is  a  snare. 

"  For  nothing  in  the  world,  of  course, 
would  he  have  renounced  this  affec- 
tion of  which  he  was  proud;  but  he 
thought  that  she  would  accept  his 
fidelity  without  his  name,  and  he  pre- 
sumed to  offer  his  devotion  in  lieu  of 
the  projected  union." 

Rahel  could  not  accept  a  compromise 
as  humiliating  to  her  heart  as  danger- 
ous to  her  reputation.  She  refused  it, 
but — and  this  was  less  dignified — 
she  refused  sadly  and  pliunly  to  free 
Yamhagen  from  his  engagement. 
This  was  what  she  wrote : 

"Bitterness  at  least  equals  suffer- 
ing, when  you,  the  single,  solitary 
soul  who  knows  me  thoroughly,  would 
turn  away  from  me,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  when  you  would  be  false 
to  yourself,  and  forsake  me:  hard 
words,  my  friend,  but  none  the  less 
tme.  I  must  be  severe  t6  the  only 
being  who  has  given  me  a  right  to 
expect  anything  from  him.  lu  you 
alone  had  I  hoped,  and  I  think  I 
should  insult  you  in  saying  that  I  had 
ceased  to  hope.'' 
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To  this  bitter  trial  was  added  an- 
other one,  which  was  very  severe, 
though  merely  connected  with  material 
matters,  e8i>ecial]y  for  a  person  who 
was  no  lonjror  younfi^.  Half  abandon- 
ed, and  half  exploiUe  by  her  family, 
Rahcl  had  become  poor.  Valiant  and 
strong,  she  had  long  succeeded  in  hid- 
ing from  her  friends  the  privations 
which  she  imposed  upon  herself,  in 
order  to  maintain  her  household,  pro- 
perly. S)ie  had  just  lost  her  mother, 
and  one  of  her  brothers,  who  died 
blessing  her  for  her  devotion,  and 
tliese  atHictions  must  be  added  to  the 
money  troubles,  which  increased  every 
day.  Alas!  there  was  no  consola- 
tion in  this  distress,  for  Rahel  could 
not  say  like  the  august  daughter  of  a 
great  king,  ^  I  thank  God  for  two 
tilings ;  first,  for  having  made  me  a 
Christian,  and  next,  for  having  made 
me  unhappy." 

Economy  was  not  her  chief  virtue, 
and  kindness,  tliat  luxury  which  she 
could  not  hve  without,  led  her  to  de- 
prive hcn^elf  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
in  order  that  her  servants  might  want 
for  nothing.  "  It  is  mere  selfishness," 
she  said,  laugliing ;  **  I  prefer  spoiling 
them  to  s|)oiling  myself." 

Tlie  misfortunes  of  war  completed 
tlic  ruin  of  h(»r  purse  and  her  health. 
She  assisted  lier  countrymen  by  col- 
h'cting  contributions,  and  wlien  money 
failed,  she  paid  with  personal  exer- 
tions, fulfilling  the  admirable  precept, 
"  When  yon  have  given  everything, 
give  yourself."  The  vehemence  of 
her  feelings  exhausted  her  strength, 
and  her  frail  health  gave  way  beneath 
the  excess  of  privation  and  fatigue. 
She  fell  ill,  and  was  forced  to  keep  her 
bed  for  three  months. 

Iler  resources  were  exhausted,  and 
poverty  approached  with  great  strides. 
She  decided  to  ask  one  of  her  broth- 
ers, who  was  rich,  to  send  her  a  little 
money ;  but  he  not  only  refused,  but 
took  a  cruel  pleasure  in  taunting  the 
poor  girl,  with  what  he  called  her 
crazy  libenility. 

For  six  months  the  war  intercepted 


receive  no  tidings  of  him  whom  she 
still  called  her  betrothed.  But  this 
anxiety  was  the  last  On  waking  one 
morning  Rahel  saw  a  letter  whidi 
had  just  been  brought  in,  and  by  a 
sudden  inspiration,  worthy  of  one  who 
had  never  despaired,  she  guessed  what 
this  note  contained:  ^a  living  hope, 
which  never  dies  out  in  valiant  souls, 
cried  out  that  at  last  she  had  grasped 
happiness;"  and  the  hope  proved 
true :  ten  days  later  she  married  Au- 
gust Vamhagen,  who  Laving  recov- 
ered from  his  hesitation,  fulfilled  his 
vows  with  a  good  wilL 

'^You  will  never  repent  marrying 
me,"  she  wrote  to  him,  with  naivet^^  a 
little  while  before  her  marriage: 
**  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  as  (iod 
wills;  whatever  happens  I  shall  be 
yours  for  ever,  you  can  rely  on  me: 
I  am  constant,  as  you  have  been 
constant  Rahel  shall  never  fail 
you.*' 

Her  husband  was  aAerwanl  made 
Prussian  minister,  and  Rahel  as 
ambassadress  was  once  more  sur- 
rounded as  in  the  pleasantest  days  of 
her  youth. 

She  was  sixty-two  years  old  when 
the  disease  attacked  her  of  which  she 
died.  Varnhagen  never  left  her,  or 
ceased  tr^-ing  to  make  her  forget  her 
sufferings  by  rea^nj^  the  books  to 
her  which  she  loved  best ;  and  Heio- 
rich  Heine,  learning  that  she  was  or- 
dered to  apply  fresh  rose-leaves  to 
her  inflamed  eyes,  sent  her  his  first 
poems,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  bos- 
ket of  exquisite  roses. 

Mmlame  von  Vamhagen  had  al- 
ways loved  the  Bible,  and,  especially, 
Jewess  though  she  was,  the  Nev 
Testament  She  was  never  tired  of 
listening  to  the  history  of  the  sufierings 
and  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
One  day  finding  herself  more  fedJe. 
she  said,  taking  her  husband's  hand 
and  pressing  it  on  her  heart :  ^  I  ftd 
better,  my  finend.  I  have  been  think- 
ing a  long  time  of  Jesus,  and  it  seems 
as  if  I  had  never  felt  as  at  this  mo* 
ment  how  truly  He  is  mj  brother, 
and  the  brother  of  all  men.    It  hii 
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comforted  me*    .     .     These  were 
her  last  words. 

Do  these  women  explain  the  wo- 
men of  our  timesi  It  is  at  least  dis- 
putable; but  we  must  recognize  in 
them  three  interesting  characters.  We 
will  not  trj  to  compare  them;  the 
differences   between  them   are  self- 


evident  ;  and  certainly  though  Eugenie 
de  6u6rin,  the  Frenchwoman  and 
the  Catholic,  played  in  a  worldly 
sense  the  most  obscure  part,  no  person 
of  elevated  views  can  contest  the  fact 
that  hers  was  the  most  beautiful  life 
of  the  three. 


From  Th«  Lamp. 

HENRI    PERREYVE. 


The  Church  of  France  sustained 
a  great  loss  when,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  Henri  Perre}'ve  was  cut  off. 
Had  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would 
doubtless  have  attained  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  and  done 
a  very  great  work.  A  memorial  of 
him — for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
"Life'* — ^has  been  recently  given  to 
the  world  by  his  friend  and  confidant, 
Fere  Gratry  of  the  French  Oratory ; 
and  thus  the  record  of  this  young 
priest  is  now  made  immortal  by  the 
eloquent  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest 
spiritual  writers  in  France.  Henri 
Perreyve  was  bom  in  April,  1831,  and 
died  June,  1865.  His  was,  therefore, 
but  a  brief  life — ^brief,  but  brilliant, 
like  a  short,  bright  summer-day. 

The  comparison  is  not  an  inapt  one. 
The  life  of  this  young  man  was,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  minority  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  a  bright  and  happy 
one.  No  great  exterior  sorrows  met 
him  during  his  earthly  career;  and 
for  the  interior,  there  could  not  be 
much  real  suffering  for  one  who  from 
bis  early  childhood  had  given  himself 
to  God,  and  who  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  his  Divine  Master  with  a  cour- 
age that  could  not  be  dismayed,  with 
an  ardor  which  was  never  cooled. 
He  was  a  son  of  Christian  parents, 
who  early  discerned  his  genius,  and 
gave  no  opposition  to  the  woridngs  of 
God's  grace  in  him.     He  was  edu- 


cated at  the  Lyc^  St.  Louis ;  but  he 
did  not  distinguish  himself  there.  He 
was,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  cate- 
chism-class in  St.  Sulpice ;  for  the 
child's  heart  was  given  to  God,  and 
he  could  not  devote  himself  ardently 
to  secular  studies  until  he  had  learnt 
to  consecrate  even  them  to  the  service 
of  God.  At  twelve  years  old  he 
made  his  first  communion.  This 
act,  which  is  the  turning-point  in  the 
life  of  so  many,  proved  such  to  him. 
In  afler-years  he  thus  described  it : 

"May  29,  1S59. 
"  Tou  know  that  I  always  date  from  my 
first  oommuDion  the  first  call  from  God  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  This  thought  gives 
me  happiness.  I  can  recall  now,  as  u  it  were 
yesterday,  the  blessed  moment  when,  ba¥ing 
received  our  Lord  at  the  holy  table,  I  retnmed 
to  my  place,  and  there  kneeling  on  that  red- 
yel?et  bench,  which  I  can  see  now,  I  promised 
our  Lord,  with  a  movement  of  sincere  affec- 
tion to  belong  to  him  always,  and  to  him  only. 
I  feel  still  the  kind  of  certainty  I  had  from 
that  moment  of  being  accepted.  I  feel  the 
warmth  of  those  first  tears  for  the  love  of 
Jesus,  which  fril  from  my  childish  eyes ;  and 
the  ineflkble  shrinking  of  a  soul,  which  for 
the  first  time  had  spoken  to  God,  had  seen 
him  and  heard  him.  Intimate  and  profound 
joy  of  the  sacerdotal  espousals !" 

As  years  passed  on,  he  kept  his 
faith  with  his  Lord.  NaturaUy  seek- 
ing his  friends  from  among  those  like- 
minded  with  himself,  he  became  soon 
surrounded  by  and  ckeely  bound  to 
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roted  men  of  tbe  daj.  The  P^re 
Gratiy  waa  the  guide  of  his  youth; 
and  among  ihoee  who  followed  hk 
direction  were  a  group  of  young 
ardent  men,  burning  (o  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  God  and  his 
Church.  Meeting  a  little  later  on 
with  the  P^re  PetL-tot,  they  became 
the  foundation-stones  of  the  newlj- 
revived  French  Oratory  of  St»  Philip 
Neri.  Henri  Perrej^e  was  obliged, 
however,  before  long,  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  heahhj  to  wilbdr.iw  from 
the  congregation;  but  he  was  ever 
linked  to  it  by  the  ties  of  the  cloaest 
affection.  Pere  Charles  Perraud, 
one  of  the  Oratorians,  was  throughout 
life  his  bosom  friend.  They  learnt 
together  and  prayed  together,  and 
were  called  together  to  serve  God  in 
the  priesthood.  Charles  PeriTiud  was 
tlie  first  to  attain  this  dignity  ;  and 
on  I  fie  occasion  of  his  eaying  his  first 
mass,  Henri  tlma  wrote  to  him, 

"  May  the  Lord  be  with  that  I  TKeso  are 
the  sacmmerjtAl  words  of  the  il<*acoTi,  th« 
only  ones  I  have  the  right  of  addre.^f^lng  to 
you,  my  dear  friend  and  bmiher,  before  the 
holy  uitJtr.  I  ftddrens  them  to  you  with  all 
the  fuhiess  of  my  heart,  and  with  all  the 
deep  tneaning  that  bt»fit9  these  holy  words. 
Yes,  may  the  Lord  be  with  you,  dear  brother ! 

"  With  you  this  morning  at  the  altar  of 
ytrnr  first  mas8^  to  accept  your  bridal  promise, 
and  reply  to  your  perpetual  vow  by  that 
reciprocal  lore  which  pas«.'a  all  other  love. 
With  you  duHng  the  whole  of  ihis  great  day^ 
to  maintain  the  perfume  of  eolestkl  incense 
in  your  »ouh  and  the  odor  of  the  t^acrlUcc 
whioh  has  bej^tn,  but  which — thanks  be  to 
God  I — has  no  ending.  Witli  you  to-morrow, 
to  make  you  feel  that  joy  in  God  has  aotiie- 
what  of  eternity  in  it,  and  that  it  differf^  from 
ib«  joys  of  earth  because  we  can  taste  jt 
oonatantly  without  erer  exhausting  it.  With 
you  when,  soon  after  your  holy  ecstasy  of 
joy,  you  will  feel  that  you  must  be  a  priest 
for  men  ;  and  yoti  will  go  down  from  Mount 
Tabor  to  go  to  those  who  Buffer,  to  thode 
who  are  ignorant,  to  those  who  are  hunger^ 
ing  ami  thirsting  for  the  true  Ui^hi  and  the 
true  life.  With  you  in  your  torrowa  to  eon- 
aole  you  ;  with  you  in  jour  joys  to  sanctify 
tlwm ;  with  you  In  your  desires  to  make 
tliem  fruitful. 

*'  *  Afrmor  ni  amnis  wacrffieii  tui^  *t  fmlotaui- 
turn  hmm  pin^ttJitU,* 

"  W^ith  you,  my  Charles,  if  you  are  alone 
i&  lifOp  if  our  frietiUahip  bo  takca  fnira  jou, 


if  you  hare  to  walk  oa  teftaiag  ooly  at  tif; 
arm  of  a  Divine  Friend. 

*'  With  you,  young  prieat,  with  jon 
ing  old  iti  the  conilicta  of  the  pri^ 
and  in  the  service  of  God  and  men, 
you  on  the  day  of  your  death,  whli 
bring  to  your  lipa^  by  Urn  hunda  of 
that  same  Jerfiis  who  ha^*  »o  often  h 
ried  to  othera  by  your  trembling  liaot 

'*  0  my  friend  !   I  ffather  up  all  that 
heart  can  contain  of  happy  de«re*,  wu 
and  hopes  for  you.     I  gather  them  wT  ~ 
one  single  wiah :   May  the  Ix>rd  be  wl 
always ! 

**It  will  be  the  Ufe  of  a  holy 
earth;  one  day  it  will  be  heaven. 

"  The  Lord  be  with  thee ! 

**  My  Charles^  bless  me  t    I  embnot 
tenderly,  and  feel  myaclf  with  you 
against  the  Heart  of  the  DivUic  M*aier,  b^ 
loved  for  ever, 

**  Entmt  PxMKcrnL** 

Henri  Perreyve  was  aHrMida 
rapidly  toi^ard  manliood  whtsft  tj 
Providence  of  God  threw  him 
path  of  one  who  was  to  exej 
puweriltl  inflnenoo  over  hit 
While  llerin  was  a  boy  M 
Father  Lacoi-datre  held  tiio  pulpit 
Ndtre  Dame;  and  it  ratglil  vnaij 
said,  "All  Paris  wan  luoved.^ 
those  wonderful  confer^""-  - 
ward  undoing  the  fatal 

wrought  at  the  Revo*uii mm  m 

sequent  veal's,  cannot  be  record^ 
auv  mortal  h if* lory.     It  was  gJTcn 
men  to  see  somewhat  of  the  rciidl 
the  labor ;  but  tiie  seeds  of  el 
are  scattered  broa^lcjist  by  a  p]      _ 
hand^  and  fall  hither  and  thttber 
known  to  any  but  God^ 

Henri  Perreyve,  as  a  boy  oCj 
teen,  found  his  delight  in   list< 
the  coiiferenees.     Six  yeans  |: 
and  found  hitn  itlll  the  attentiv^e 
pie  at  the  feet  of  ihc  great  master 
minds  at  that  period ;  but  he  w^ 
diffident  and  retiring  to  seek  a 
aequnintanee.     One   day,  how* 
friend    instifte*!    on    iDtnjduciog 
Fatlier  Lairordaire  was  busy, 
inter\^iew  lasti^d  but  a  motnrtij 
Henri  Pem^yve  i'  '    i   the 

we  may  not  uiire^>  vm  of 

young  man  on  whom  uur  I^rd 
and  loved.    Nafurt^  had  b«H5ti  pi 
of  her  p-ifts^  and  genius  and  ini 
lent  additional  elMirm  to  hk  c; 
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beauty.  Lacordaire's  keen  eye  had 
discerned  the  treasures  that  could  he 
developed  in  that  ardent  soul. 

A  few  days  after  this  hasty  intro- 
duction, Henri  was  astonished  by  the 
entrance  of  the  great  Dominican  into 
his  room. 

"  I  received  you  very  ill  the  other 
day "  he  said ;  "  I  come  to  ask  your 
pardon,  and  talk  with  you." 

From  that  day  began  the  closest 
friendship  and  intimacy  between  them. 
They  were  literally  like  father  and 
son ;  and  at  the  death  of  Lacordaire 
he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  all 
that  a  poor  monk  had  to  leave — his 
letters  and  papers.  Henri  Perreyve 
is  said  to  have  been  the  being  on  earth 
best  loved  by  Lacordaire.  "  You  shall 
be,''  wrote  the  latter  to  him,  "  forever 
in  my  heart  as  a  son  and  as  a  friend." 
Henri,  by  the  pure  devotion  of  his 
earjy  youth  to  God,  had  deserved 
some  great  gift,  and  it  was  given  to 
him  in  the  friendship  of  Lacordaire. 
That  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  imitate  his 
friend,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
Had  he  lived,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
been  a  second  Lacordaire;  but  the 
"  sword  wore  out  the  sheath,"  the  frail 
body  could  not  sustain  the  burning 
soul  within.  Lacordaire  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  Perreyve  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth. 

A  few  more  years  from  the  tSme  we 
are  speaking  of  and  he  was  made  priest. 
Work  pourt'd  in  on  him.  "  The  work 
of  ten  priests  was  offered  to  him  day 
by  day."  He  refused  a  good  deal; 
but  what  he  reserved  would  have  been 
enough  for  three,  and  he  had  most  fee- 
ble health. 

He  was  preacher  at  the  Sorbonne, 
director  of  the  Conferences  of  St. 
Barbe,  "  sermons  everywhere,  special 
works  on  all  sides,  endless  correspond- 
ence, confessions,  directions,  reunions 
of  young  people,  incessant  visits." 

Frequent  illness  attacked  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
his  labors;  but  he  returned  to  them 
with  new  zest.  Of  his  literary  works 
tlie  one  most  generally  admired  is  the 


"Joumee  des  Malades."  Here  his 
genius  was  aided  by  that  personal  ex- 
perience of  illness  which  enables  a  per- 
son so  readily  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  another.  But  many  can  know  and 
feel  the  weariness  and  temptations 
which  beset  a  sick  person,  and  be  very 
incapable  of  putting  it  into  words,  while 
M.  Perrey  ve's  '*  Joum^e  des  Malades  ** 
will  comfort  many  a  heart. 

His  ^  Rosa  Ferrucci,"  an  exquisitely 
written  little  biography,  is  already  to 
some  extent  known  to  our  readers. 
He  Ukewise  published  '^  Meditations 
sur  le  Chemin  de  la  Croix ;  Entretiens 
sur  TEglise  Catholique ;"  and  he  edited 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  wrote  an 
introduction  for,  the  celebrated  Letters 
from  Father  Lacordaire  to  young  peo- 
ple. He  also  wrote  a  "  Station  at  the 
Sorbonne,"  and  "  Poland,"  besides  va- 
rious little  brochures. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Abbe  Per- 
reyve was  the  guidance  and  influence 
over  young  men  and  boys. 

The  Conferences  at  St,  Barbe  were 
listened  to  by  a  most  attentive  audi- 
tory of  this  class,  and  his  power  over 
his  hearers  was  large  and  increasing. 

"  He  possessed  in  a  Kire  degree," 
says  Pere  Gratry,  **  tliat  sacred  art  of 
speaking  to  men,  of  speaking  to  each 
one,  and  yet  speaking  to  all.  Hence 
the  universal  success  of  his  discourses." 

One  of  the  great  orators  of  the  day, 
after  hearing  him  preach  at  the  Sor- 
bonne, exclaimed,  ^*  He  who  has  not 
heard  that,  does  not  know  how  &r 
human  eloquence  can  go." 

The  Count  de  Montalembert  was 
one  day  among  the  audience.  He 
wrote  afterward:  "I  have  been 
touched  and  delighted  in  a  way  I  have 
not  been  for  twenty  years ;  since  the 
time  when  he  of  whom  you  are  the 
worthy  successor  enchanted  my  youth 
at  Ndtre  Dame." 

But  as  the  Pure  Gratry  justly  ob- 
serves, his  success  in  colleges  such  as 
the  Lycee  St.  Louis  and  St.  Barbe  is 
still  more  remarkable  than  that  at  the 
Sorbonne.  One  secret  of  it  might  be 
found  in  an  acknowledgment  t£il  he 
made  to  his  friend.     Ha  hftd.^<(»  ^2&s»i^ 
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young  people  such  a  love,  such  a  re- 
spect,  such  an  idea  of  the  posstUe  fu- 
tttre  of  each  soul,  sruch  ati  eeiteem  of 
the  hidden  treasures  in  each  hearty 
that  he  seemed  to  hold  the  key  of  their 
souls,  and  to  come  before  them  as  the 
friend  of  each. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  to  speak  on 
the  most  deliciite  and  difficult  topic  it 
waB  possible  a  priest  could  have  to 
deal  with  before  such  an  assembly. 
He  fold  a  story :  be  spoke  of  a  death 
whicli  he  had  witnessed,  and  of  the 
crime  which  had  caus(.*<l  that  death ;  a 
crime  which  h  not  punished  by  homan 
lawp,  but  which  works  ruin  and  death 
on  all  sides. 

**And  this  man,"  said  be,  with  that 
voice  of  biii  which  tlirilled  to  the  liearts 
of  his  hearers — **«nd  this  man  is  in 
society  honorable  and  refined  ;  perhaps 
even  not  wjtlmut  religion,  Gentle- 
men,  is  tlits  the  honor  that  shall  be 
yours,  and  is  this  the  religion  which 
you  will  huire?** 

Kever  cim  those  who  heard  Iiim 
that  day  furget  it ;  they  were  moved 
to  the  very  depths  of  their  souls*  and 
tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  not  easily  made  to  weep. 
When  he  had  concluded*  many  of  his 
auditors  gathered  around  him  said; 
**Thanki?»  sii;  you  have  opencHl  our 
eyes  for  ever." 

The  popularity  of  M.  Perreyve 
sunived  even  the  severe  trial  of 
havinjj  to  address  the  lioys  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  and  the  studentjs  of 
St.  Barbe  at  an  hour  on  Sunday 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  at 
their  own  dinpoiiaL  The  sermon  was 
to  be  given  everjr  fortnii^bt,  and  the 
audience  the  first  time  were  in  any- 
thing but  an  am^iable  mood.  The  next 
diiy  a  petition  was  sent  up  by  them^ 
that  th<^  sermons  might  be  given  every 
week. 

Thuj*  his  life  passed  away  ;  and  the 
end  hurried  on  all  too  nipidly  for  those 
who  laved  him  and  hung  upon  his 
words*  Hia  lungs  were  again  affected, 
and  he  passed  the  last  winter  of  his 
Ufi!  in  the  south  of  France,  There  he 
thought  he  had  improved,  and  wrote 


HaUering 

when  he  r*  *v.ii.. .»  i.^  i  .m-  ^m  i  a.ui 
Sunday,  April  the  9th,  Uis  fimiih 
and  triends  were  in  cooaternilion  it 
his  altered  looks*  Doctoci  cottld  not 
resMure  them,  and  the  compbaat 
made  rapid  progress.  It  waj  a  lenv 
ble  confirmaijon  of  his  ralatlftf^  tetat 
when  they  found  he  wa«  imoenidatt 
of  his  danger,  and,  like  nil  thoM  in  the 
same  fatal  disease,  bu^iy  in 
phuis  for  the  future*  lie 
how  lie  should  resume  bis  ; 
the  Sorbonne,  even  while  he  ' 
weak  to  bear  the  fasting  iiec 
his  Easter  Communioa ;  and  it  wu 
with  great  difficulty,  atid  leanbg  m 
the  arm  of  his  friend  the  Abh^  Btt- 
nard,  thai  he  communicated  oa  Mif 
1st  in  the  little  chapel  of  our  Ladj  ff 
Sion,  cloee  to  his  home.  Ha  ' 
went  into  the  country,  where  ha  i 
for  a  short  time,  and  th«a 
rapidly  worse.  The  newt 
change  spread  amongst  tlioi^] 
loved  him  becaude  tliey  knewf 
and  those  who  love<l  hint  beeai]i«t 
knew  his  wortli  in  tlie  Chur«*ii» 

A  **  league"  of  prayers  was 
iJKed  for  his  reeoveiy,  and  Ueitri  I 
to  reali2e  his  state.  He  lootol^ 
prospect  calmly  in  tlie  faoe-  Fanep] 
opportunities  for  doing  good,  the  loftj 
and  esteem  of  friends,  were  inAtiOtlfl 
and  willingly  resigned* 

"  I  think  of  deaths  and  ocicc^t  U  % 
out  regret  or  fear*     I  am  graleM 
all  these  prayers  for  me  s   bat  I  ^\ 
not  desire  life.     I  cannut  pray  w 
that  intention/' 

Then  he  thought  of  ht§  jiint,  mrf^ 
his  UDWorthine^s,  and  *  ♦ 
Face  he  was  about  to  IujI 
shrank  back.     lie  was  reminded  < 
mercy  of    Go<l.     **  Truly,"*   h« 
**  I    who    have  »o  often    pnrnehed  lol 
others   the   merry  of  Qfid    ooghl  ^  I 
trust  in  it  myself.'* 

KU  greatest  grief  was  tlie  r-~*-  - 
his  oommunioiifl.      He  eoneol 
self   by  saying;     '' Mieeloiian? 
oflen  obliged  to  paaa  a  long  i 
out  eommunion,  and    thea 
Giod  also  by  privation." 
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A  love  of  soKtode  begin  to  grow  on 
him,  for  he  was  preparing  hunself  to 
be  alone  with  Qod.  When  begged  to 
try  a  new  treatment,  he  consented, 
saying,  ^  I  ask  myself,  as  I  often  do, 
what  woald  Pere  Lacordaire  have 
done  in  my  plaoe?  It  seems  to  me 
be  would  luiTe  thought  it  an  indicatioa 
of  Providence." 

H^  returned  to  Paris ;  and  every 
effiart  of  medical  sdence  was  made  to 
arrest  the  malady,  but  all  in  vain. 
An  alarming  fainting  fit  on  the  14th 
of  June  made  his  friends  fear  death 
was  nearer  to  him  than  they  had 
imagined,  and  the  Abb6  Bernard 
thought  it  right  to  warn  him. 

^  You  surprise  me,"  he  said  quietly. 
^  I  thought  myself  very  ill,  but  not  so 
near  death;  but  it  is  so  much  the 
better;  you  must  give  me  the  holy 
viaticum  and  extreme  unction." 

The  abbe  went  to  fetch  the  blessed 
sacrament  and  holy  oils  from  St. 
Salpice,  the  parish  church  of  their 
childhood,  of  their  first  communion, 
where  they  had  prayed  and  wept  to- 
gether, where  they  had  asked  many 
things  from  God,  where  they  had  to- 
gether been  consecrated  priests. 
There  their  whole  Christian  life  had 
run  by;  and  now  one  had  come  to 
fetch  for  the  other  divine  succor  for 
his  last  hours. 

The  invalid  insisted  on  rising,  and 
was  dressed  in  his  cassock  to  receive 
the  holy  sacraments.  Pere  Gratry 
and  other  friends  were  present.  ^I 
can  eee  him  now,"  says  the  former, 
^  as  full  of  grace  and  energy  as  ever, 
smiling  as  usual,  and  saying, '  I  am  in 
perfect  peace,  dear  father — ^in  perfect 
peace.'  I  shall  remember  that  sight 
all  my  life,  thank  Grod;  that  noble 
bearing,  that  face  pale  as  marble, 
those  large  speaking  eyes,  his  tender 
glance,  and  his  last  words,  ^  in  perfect 
peace.' "  He  made  his  profession  of 
fiuth,  begged  pardon  of  all  whom  he 
had  ofibnded  or  scandaliied,  thanked 
all  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown 
him ;  and  implored  them  '^  not  to  aav, 
as  was  too  often  done,  'he  »  m 
heaven  ;*   hot  to  pray  Bouch  for  him 


after  his  death.**  Then  he  said  the 
^Te  Deum*'  in  thanksgiving  for  all 
the  mercies  of  his  life ;  and  at  last  he 
said  to  his  friend,  ^  Yoq  cannot  think 
what  interior  joy  I  feel  since  you  told 
me  I  was  going  to  die.'' 

The  next  day  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  came  to  see  him;  He  would  be 
dressed  in  his  cassock  to  receive  the 
visit,  and  would  kneel  for  the  bishop's 
blessing.  He  then  had  a  long  private 
conversation  with  him. 

To  this  dying  chamber  came  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  Paris : 
Pere  Pet^tot,  the  Count  do  Monta^ 
lembert,  the  Prince  de  Broglie, 
Augustin  Cochin,  Mgr.  Buguet,  the 
Vicar-general,  the  cur^  of  St  Sulpice, 
Geneiul  Zamolski,  and  a  hundred 
others.  One  of  them  said,  ^  We  are  a 
long  way  off  from  knowing  now  what 
he  is.  We  shall  know  it  one  day." 
""Dear  friend,"  said  he  to  Father 
Adolphe  Perreud  of  the  Oratory,  "  we 
shall  not  cease  to  woi^  together  for  the 
cause  of  Grod  and  his  church.  Before 
you  leave  me,  give  me  your  blessing." 
^  On  condition  you  give  me  yours,** 
said  the  Oratorian ;  and  blessing  each 
other,  the  friends  parted  for  ever  on 
earth.  His  bodily  sufferings  were 
severe.  His  bones  were  nearly  through 
his  skin,  and  his  cough  shook  him  to 
pieces.  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  at  last  the  end  came.  ^  Give  me 
the  crucifix,  sister,"  said  he  to  the 
nursing  sister  who  attended  on  him  ; 
^  not  mine,  but  jours,  that  has  so  often 
rested  on  dying  lips.  If  I  die  to-mor- 
row, mother,  it  will  be  my  first  com- 
municm  anniversary."  ^  Dear  child," 
she  answered,  weeping,  ''we  were 
both  happy  that  day."  "Well,"  he 
answered,  ^^  we  most  be  stUl  happier 
to-morrow." 

The  agony  came  on ;  he  kissed  the 
crucifix  again  and  again,  murmuring, 
^  Lord,  have  pity  on  me ;  Jesus,  take 
me  soon ;  Jesus,  soon."  Suddenly  a 
great  terror  seised  him  ;  his  eyes  were 
dilated  with  fear,  gaaing  at  something 
invisible  to  all  around ;  and  he  cried 
out, ''lam  afraid,  I  am  afndd." 

The  Abb6  Becnasd.  laaA^'^^X^iaiaiife^ 
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not  fear  God;  abandoo  yourself  to 
his  mercj,  and  saj,  In  thee,  Lord, 
have  I  hoped ;  let  me  not  be  coofound* 
ed  for  ever." 

He  looked  at  him  and  said,  ^  It  it 
not  God  whom  I  fear ;  oh !  no.  I  fear 
that  thej  will  prevent  mj  dying." 
Then  he  g^w  calm. 

The  abbe  brought  him  the  cross  of 
Pere  Laconlaire,  and  said,  ^  M  j  God, 
I  love  thee  with  all  mj  heart  in  time 
and  in  eternity.'' 

K)h !  yes,  with  all  my  heart,'^  he  said, 
kissing  the  image  of  his  Lord.  It  was 
his  Ust  act  and  his  last  words. 

-<  Depart,  O  Christian  soul  I*'  prayed 
his  friends  Charles  and  Adolphe  Fer- 
reud. 

'*  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,** 
said  the  Abbe  Bernard ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  last  struggle  was  over, 
and  his  soul  was  set  free. 

Among  his  {lapers  was  found  the 
following : 

"*  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  I  die  in  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  whose  service 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  have 


had  the  happiness  of  oonsecratiDg  n 
life. 

^  I  tenderly  bless  my  relations  u 
friends ;  I  implore  all  those  who  r 
member  me  to  piar  for  a  long  tin 
for  my  soul,  thai  Ciod,  taming  awi 
frcm  the  sight  of  mj  ains^  may  dei« 
to  receive  me  into  the  place  of  eten 
rest  and  happiness.  I  bless  once  aga 
all  those  who  are  dear  to  me — my  r 
lations,  my  benefactors,  my  mastei 
my  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  pries 
hood,  my  spiritual  sona,  the  numbers 
dear  young  people  who  have  loved  m 
all  the  souls  to  whom  I  have  bee 
united  on  earth  by  the  tie  of  the  asa 
faith  and  the  same  love  in  Jen 
Christ," 

The  inscription  od  his  tomb  ws 
diosen  by  himself: 

"  Lord,  when  I  have  seen  thy  glor 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it." 

These  words  were  as  a  key  to  hi: 
life.  An  insatiable,  ardent  desire  fo 
God  had  possessed  him,  animated  hit a^ 
tions ;  and  at  last  the  rery  ardor  of  lu 
longings  wore  oot  the  feeble  bodv  tbii 
enclosed  so  grand  and  beaatifnl  asooL 
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Upox  a  rose-tree  bending  o'er  a  river 

A  bird  from  spring  to  summer  gaily  sang ; 
For  love  of  its  sweet  friend,  the  rose,  for  ever 

Its  beating  heart  with  happy  music  rang. 
In  sunshine  warm  and  moonlight  by  the  shore. 
Whose  waves  afar  its  voice  melodious  bore. 
Blent  with  its  own.     But  when,  alas  !  the  sere 
Grey  autumn  came,  withering  those  blooms  so  dear^ 
Still  full  of  love  but  full  of  sadness  too. 
Changed  the  sweet  song  as  changed  the  roae*8  hue 

Mourning  each  day  some  rich  leaf  disappear 
Until  the  last  had  dropped  into  the  stream. 

Anguished  by  wmtij  breezes  blowing  keen. 
Then,  on  the  bough  forlorn,  mate  as  a  dream, 
'^  ^^^Si!ybti2b<b^cMit\ia\^x^«BdaoQa  wasi 
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From  Once  »  Week. 

CARDINAL    TOSTI. 


BY    BESSIE    RATKOR    PARKES. 


It  was  in  the  aflemoon  of  Friday, 
the  23d  of  March,  that  Rome  heard  of 
the  death  of  the  **  learned  and  vener- 
able Tosti."  This  aged  cardinal,  long 
the  director  of  the  great  estublishraent 
of  San  Michele,  (which  is  a  hospital 
and  school  combined,)  had  attained  to 
nearly  ninety  years.  Now  he  was 
dead,  and  laid  out  in  state  in  his  own 
room  at  San  l^Iichele,  whither  we  went 
about  five  o'clock,  and,  threading  the 
vast  corridors,  which  run  round  a 
court  blossoming  with  oranges  and 
lemons,  ascending  a  long  flight  of 
stone  stairs,  got  into  upper  regions 
filled  with  a  perceptible  hum,  soldier 
sentinels  stationed  by  the  opened  doors, 
who  motioned  us  on  firom  room  to 
room  till  we  came  to  the  last  of  alL 
These  rooms  were  perfectly  empty  of 
all  furniture,  save  a  few  book-cases 
under  glass;  but  the  yellow  satin 
walls  of  one,  and  the  delicately-tinted 
panels  of  another,  showed  that  they 
had  but  lately  formed  the  private 
apartments  of  him  who  was  gone* 
Three  or  four  temporary  altars  were 
erected  in  the  empty  space,  adorned 
by  tall  unlighted  candles.  A  thrill 
crept  over  us  as  we  neared  that  last 
open  door,  a  silent  sentinel  at  either 
aide ;  as  we  crossed  the  antechamber, 
and  came  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
aperture,  we  saw  a  figure,  splendidly 
attired,  reposing  on  a  great  sloping 
couch  of  cloth  o¥  gold.  The  face  of 
this  figure  indicated  extreme  age ;  the 
brow  was  surmounted  by  the  bright 
acariet  berretta,  which  caught  the  light 
from  the  setting  sun.  The  shrunken 
frame  was  clothed  in  the  soft  purple 
of  its  ecclesiastical  rank.  The  hands 
were  crossed  and  held  a  cmeifix;  the 


feet  were  turned  up  in  new  and 
pointed  shoes.  There  he  lay.  Car- 
dinal Tosti,  who  for  five-and- twenty 
years  was  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
Sacred  Conclave,  and  towered  above 
his  brethren  when  they  walked  in 
procession,  drawing  the  admiration  of 
beholders. 

There  was  no  sound,  as  we  knelt  by 
the  dead  man's  couch;  through  the 
window  could  be  seen  the  swift  Tiber, 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  rose  the  green 
slopes  of  the  half-deserted  Aventine^ 
with  its  few  solitary  churches,  Santa 
Sabina,  Santa  Alessio,  and  its  gracious 
crown  of  trees.  Here  had  Tosti 
dwelt  for  many  a  year,  in  rooms  which 
looked  to  the  golden  west  Here  he 
occupied  himself  with  his  books,  and 
with  the  school  for  industrial  and 
artistic  pursuits  which  was  doe  ■  to  his 
efforts  at  San  Michele.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  marvellously  pio« 
turesque  and  impressive  as  that  dead 
man,  Ipng  on  his  couch  of  cloth  of 
gold,  the  closing  scene  of  a  long  life» 
which  stretched  back  far  beyond  (he 
wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  even  to 
the  period  when  Papal  Rome  received 
the  royal  refugees  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Presently,  a  group  of  white-robed 
priests  entered,  and  began  reciting  the 
office  for  the  dead.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  gathering  of  a  little 
crowd  of  Romans.  Brown-cowled 
monks^  peasant  women  with  their 
children  in  arms,  boys  and  girls  with 
large  wondering  dark  eyes.  To- 
gether they  crowded  to  the  door  of 
Uie  dead  man's  chamber,  and  k&A^VL 


jond  their  bowed  beadft  could  be  seen 
that  ptile  spletidor  upon  it«  sblning 
couch.  We  left  with  reluctant  foot- 
steps, feeling  a  fasciuatioti  in  tlie 
pictui^  which  it  Is  hard  to  describe. 

Lute  ia  the  ereningf  an  hour  af\er 
the  Am,  the  corpse  was  to  be  conveyed 
by  torch -light  to  Santa  Cecilia,  the 
caFdinal's  titular  chtiix!h;  and  at 
Santa  Cecilia  we  fonnd  onrselve*  in 
the  starry  night.  The  torche*  were 
just  entering  the  church  as  we  drove 
up ;  and  for  gome  minutes  the  doors 
were  inexorably  shut,  and  we  feared 
we  bad  lost  all  chance  of  an  entrance. 
But  we  were  presently  admitted,  and 
saw  indeed  a  striking  &cene!  The 
small  church  of  Santa  Cecilia  in 
Traatevere,  famous  as  being  built  u\^n 
the  site  of  the  young  martyr  a  dwelling, 
was  draped  in  black  and  gold  from 
ceiling  to  pavemenU  and  wliere  the 
altar-piece  is  generally  to  be  seen 
was  a  great  flat  gold  cross  on  a  black 
ground*  The  sanctuary  waa  greatly 
enlarged  for  the  morrow's  servtee,  and 
hting  with  black;  and  in  the  nave, 
not  very  far  from  the  great  portal, 
rose  a  hirge  empty  couch,  exactly 
resembling  that  which  we  bad  ieen  in 
the  cardinars  private  chamber.  At 
its  foot  was  a  low  bier»  whtreon  now 
lay  the  same  white  image  of  a  man 
in  its  purple  robes,  and  a  group  of 
attendftota  crowded  reverentially 
around  itt  hashing  torches  in  their 
hatMls,  which  formed  a  centre  of  light 
in  t)m  dark  church,  reminding  on©  of 
the  famous  Correggio ;  only,  instead 
of  the  new-bom  Babe,  the  illumination 
of  humanity  for  aU  time  to  come^  waA 
the  aged  dead,  no  longer  capable  of 
communicating  the  living  light  of  in- 
teUigtnce  or  of  faiths  but  lying  in  a 
pale  lefloctian  utider  the  torches*  and 
gathering  into  itself  all  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  seene. 

We  perceived  that  Aometbing  re- 
markable waa  about  to  take  place, 
and  retired  discreetly  behind  a  pilliKr, 
that  our  accidental  presence  might  at* 
tract  no  notice.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  cardinal  waa  about  to  be  laid  out 
for  the  great  fbnend  aorvice  of  tine 


morrow ;  and  by  chance  we  had 
ed  admisiiion   at    this    purely  pri? 
hour.     The  body  wa#  tJikeo  on  the  ] 
tie  bier  into  the  sacristy,  and  Iheie  1 
eupixised  tluit  gome  change 
in  the  raiment ;  when  it  was 
back   the  hands  were  gloved^  i 
stead  of   the  scarlet    berretta 
plain  ^kull-cap.     Then,  with  diffic 
and  much  consultation,  but  with 
feet  reverence  of  intention,  the  si 
image  wag  lilted  on  to  the  great  i 
the  assistant  men  being  grouped 
ladders,  and  an  eager  voluble 
nore  directing    the  whole,     Th 
ders,  the  toi-ch-light,  the  me 
dtfiiculty  of  the   operatioBi 
minded  me  of  one  of  tboae 
potfiiions  in  which  the  actual  se^l 
the  Cro6S  is  so  vividly  brought  otii  i 
art.     At  length  the  dt^d  oir 
phicidly  upon  his  cloth  nf 
I  hey  feteh#_'d  his  ring  to  put  i 
hand,  and    his  whi(«3  mitre  ' 
to    clothe    his     gray  hairs.     We  Id 
them   fterfbnning  tlie  last 
ftees,  making  the  stitmgest, 
gorgeous  torch-light  group  ia 
die  of  that  dark  chtirck  thai 
artist  could  conceive. 

The  next  morning  the  Po|^  i 
C'oUege  of  Card  mala  came  Ici  ( 
at   the    funei^al    maaa.     The 
court  in  front  of   Santa 
filled  with  an  eager  CfOw4  of 
and  Foreaiieri,  with  the 
tumes  of  the  Papal  Guanl^  willi  ] 
log  hofiea  and  old*(mshoaad 
gorgeotis    with    gilding    and 
They  were  tauisb  audi  a 
equipages  bm  may  be  aeen  in  < 
siugton  Moaeam,  but  so  &Bsb  ) 
aT)|»inted  in  spite  of  the  «xt] 
quity  of  their  design,,  that 
if  carried  baek  to  this  days  of  Wl 
too.   Lord    Mayor  of 
Santa  Cecilia  itself  we  coukl  not  [ 
trate,  by  reaaou  of  the  crowd  mm  1 
stem  vigilaoce   of  the  •olttta 
attired  in  the  red-and-yeOoar  i    ^^ 
dealgliad  by  Michael    Angekv  krfil^ 
ocmtldefable  tpaoc  in  thff  aave  < 
ibr  th<e  moment  when  thr  Pope  i 
walk  fitica  flie  altar  to  tlie 
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li  the  open  door  we  saw  the 
kipou  the  blaek-ctruped  altar  and 
t  of  tliat  gorgeous  couch,  with  its 
lesft  occupant^  his  while  mitre 
low  the  coDBpicuoufl  point  in  the 
I.  And  when  the  Pope  letl  the 
ch  and  came  out  into  the  sun- 


shine, the  brilliant  mjs  fell  upon  his 
venerable  white  hair  and  scarlet  cap, 
while  the  weapons  flashed  and  the 
crowd  abouted,  as  he  aaecndcd  his  won- 
derful chariot  with  the  black  horses, 
and  drove  awaj. 


mSCELLANY. 


*09eoptc  Flanti  the  Came  of  Ague, 
ig  to  the  prefralence  of  ague  in  Iho 
d  district  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
lisbury  undertook  a  series  of  ex- 
nts  in  1862,  witli  a  view  to  deter- 
he  microscopic  characters  of  the 
^rations  of  his  patients.  He  com- 
l  his  experiments  by  examining 
;oouB  secretions  of  those  patients 
id  been  most  submitted  to  the 
I,  and  in  these  he  detected  a  large 
t  of  low  forms  of  life,  such  as 
fungi,  diaiomacef&,  and  desmidue. 
t  he  imagined  that  the  presence  of 
rganisms  might  be  accidental^  but 
id  experiments  convinced  him  that 
f  them  were  invariably  associated 
gue.  The  bodies  which  are  con- 
present  in  such  cases  he  de- 
as  being  '*  minute  oblong  cells, 
jingle  or  aggregated,  consisting  of 
net  nucleus,  surrounded  with  a 
I  cell -wall,  with  a  highly  clear, 
ntly  empty  space  between  the  out- 
-wall  and  the  nucleus  J*  From 
liancters  Dr.  Salisbury  concludes 
e  bodies  are  not  fun^^  but  belong 
iy  to  the  algie,  in  all  probability 
species  of  the  genus  FalmMi. 
,  the  diatomacesB  and  other  organ- 
ere  found  to  be  generally  present, 
lies  just  described  were  not  found 
the  level  at  which  the  ague  was 
ed.  In  order  to  ascertain  exactly 
mrce,  he  suspended  plates  of  glass 
le  water  in  a  certain  marsh  which 
^rded  as  unhealthy.  In  the  wa- 
.ch  condensed  upon  the  under  sur- 
these  plates,  ho  found  numerous 
la-like  structures,  and  on  eiamin- 
f  mould  of  the  bog^  he  found  it 
aimilar  organisms.  From  repeat* 
marches  Dr.  Salisbury  concludes: 
yptogamic  spores  are  carried  aloft 
ytia  suiiace  at  night,  in  the  damp 


exhalations  which  appear  after  sunset 
(2.)  These  bodies  rise  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet,  never  above  the  summit  of 
the  damp  night-exhalations,  and  ague  is 
similarly  limited.  (3.  J  The  day -air  of 
ague  districts  is  free  from  these  bodies. 

lT§e  qf  Lime  in  BxtraHlng  Sfcjar. — 
Peligot  long  ago  demonstrated  that  ow- 
ing to  the  insoluble  nature  of  the  com- 
pound formed  of  lime  with  sugar,  the 
former  substance  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able agent  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lat- 
ter. Peligot's  suggestion  is  now  being 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  MM. 
Schrotter  and  Wellman's  sugar-factarv 
at  Berlin.  The  molasses  is  mixed  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime 
and  alcohol  in  a  large  vat,  and  intimate- 
ly stirred  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
The  lime  compound  of  sugar  which  sep- 
arates is  then  strained  o!f,  pressed,  and 
washed  with  spirit.  All  the  alcohol  used 
in  the  process  is  afterward  recovered  by 
distillation.  The  mud-like  precipitate 
thus  produced  is  mixed  with  water  and 
decomposed  with  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid,  whi<:h  is  effected  in  somewhat  less 
than  half  an  hour.  The  carbonate  of 
lime  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the 
clear  liquid,  containing  the  sugar,  evapo- 
rated, decolorized  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  cry  stall  iaied  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  sugar  furnished  by  tliis  methotl  has 
a  very  clear  appearance,  and  is  perfectly 
crystalline.  It  contains,  according  to 
polarization  analysis,  sixty-six  per  cent 
of  sugar,  twelve  per  cent  of  water,  the 
remainder  being  uncrysialli stable  organic 
matter  and  salts.  The  yield,  of  course 
varies  with  the  richness  and  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  raw  material;  on 
an  average,  thirty  pounds  of  sugar  were 
obtained  IJrom  one  hundred  pouada  of 
molasses. 
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Ikumian  Coal  Bfourcei. — R«cent  ex- 
plorations and  surveys  appear  to  show 
ttiat  the  Russian  coal  resources  are  much 
vaster  even  than  those  of  the  United 
Stutes  of  America.  In  the  Oural  dis- 
trict coal  has  been  found  in  various 
places,  both  in  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  trie  mountain-chain;  its  value  being 
(:veatlv  enhanced  by  the  (act  that  an 
uhuiiJance  of  iron  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  an  immense  basin  in  the  district 


of  which  Moscow  is  the  centre,  wUdi  op- 
era ao  area  of  one  hundred  and  twi«:j 
thousand  square  miles,  which  ii  that- 
fore  nearly  as  large  as  the  entire  bitoci- 
nous  coal  area  of  the  United  StiXe^. 
The  coal  region  of  the  Don  is  moretki 
half  as  large  as  all  of  our  coal  metivei 
Besides  these  sources,  coal  has  Uwr 
been  discovered  in  the  Caucasus,  Cn- 
mea,  Simbirsk,  the  Kherson,  and  io  Po- 
land. 
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MiHiir.vL  Recollection's  of  the  Armt 
or  THE  Potomac.  By  Jonathan  Let- 
torman,  M.I).,  late  Siu^eon  U.  S.  A., 
and  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  New  York ;  D,  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     yvo,  pp.  194. 

The  preface  to  this  volume  announces 
the  intention  of  its  author :  "  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  hope  that  the  labors  of  the 
ineflieal  officers  of  the  anny  may  be 
known  to  an  intelligent  people,  with 
whom  to  know  is  to  ai)preciate ;  and  as 
an  atfeotionatc  tribute  to  many,  long  my 
yealous  and  efficient  colleagues,  who,  in 
days  of  trial  and  danger  which  have 
jiassed,  let  us  hope  never  to  return, 
evinced  their  devotion  to  their  country 
:ind  the  cause  of  humanity  without  hope 
f»f  promotion  or  exi)ectation  of  reward." 
It  is  a  sketch  of  the  Medical  Department 
r.\'  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  Dr. 
Letterman's  administration,  fi'om  July, 
J'^^^2,  to  January,  18G4,  and  afibrds  a 
ronoiirrent  view  of  the  military  move- 
iiicnts  of  that  army  during  the  period 
sjuM^ified. 

Without  infringing  upon  military  de- 
tails properly  so  called,  an  excellent  gen- 
eral i<lca  is  given  of  the  battles  fought, 
anfl  the  strategic  value  of  the  great 
changes  of  position  which  were  executed 
with  such  remarkable  promptitude  and 
precision. 

Dr.  Lctterman  confines  himself  strict- 
ly to  the  period  of  his  own  administra- 
tion, and  the  account  of  the  alterations 
and  improvements  introduced  under  his 
direction,  and  chiefly  through  his  means, 
in  t\\e  wotVVxi^  ot  \)bA  m^vcal  depart- 
XQont. 


The  system  which  he  adopted  bectme 
the  system  substantially  of  all  the  ar- 
mies of  the  United  States,  and  with  w- 
casional  modifications  to  suit  particular 
occasions  has  proved  to  be  the  best  and 
most  efficient  as  well  as  manageable  that 
could  have  been  devised*  To  Dr.  Let- 
tcrman  belongs  the  gpreat  praise  of  bar- 
ing studiously  and  laboriously  perfected 
the  principles  and  details  of  these  changes, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  their  recogni- 
tion and  enforcement. 

The  total  inadequacy  of  the  old  sys- 
tem was  painfully  obvious  io  all  comp^ 
tent  and  thoughtful  observers  at  tht 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  It  was  espe 
cially  so  to  those  who  were  placed  in 
responsible  executive  positions  at  the 
front,  while  the  authority  in  the  rear 
remained  bound  to  its  old  ideas,  and  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  great  issues 
involved,  and  the  expenditure  of  iDd^ 
pendent  intelligence  and  materiel  nece^ 
sary  to  accomplish  any  adequate  result 
The  immediate  consequence  was  an  tm- 
necessary  waste  of  life,  of  national 
strength  and  resources,  and  an  amomt 
of  misery  inflicted  and  suffering  endured 
which  can  never  be  computed  and  hid 
best  now  be  dismissed  for  ever.  The« 
causes  led  early  in  the  war  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  young,  rigorous,  bold, 
and  undeniably  able  man  as  Surgeon* 
General.  He  made  a  complete  refwnM* 
tion  in  the  department,  and  shared  ttt 
£ate  of  reformers.  He  was  sacrificed  isi 
victim  to  the  genius  of  indifference,  db^ 
lect,  parsimony,  and  cruelty,  whidi  W 
hitherto  held  undisputed  or  but  feeUj 
disputed  sway  over  the  fallen  on  bsttk- 
^^^  v^  1^^  il<^  1^  umiea.    Tfaii  ii 
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not  the  time  orplace  to  discuss  ex-Sur- 
geon-General flfammond;  but  it  is  due 
to  him  at  all  hands,  that  he  Las  prob- 
ably been  the  means  of  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  war  as  respects  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  promoting  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity  in  these  particulars 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  man  who 
ever  lived.  The  magnitude  of  the  re- 
forms accompUshed,  the  magnificent 
scale  on  which  preparation  was  made, 
and  the  courage  to  order  the  necessary 
expenditures  in  the  face  of  the  time-hon- 
ored but  mean  and  timid  traditions  of 
the  Surgeon-Generars  office,  and  the 
habits  of  thought  and  action  engendered 
thereby  in  the  bureaus  of  administration 
and  supply,  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
some  learned  and  philosophical  physician 
shall  write  the  medical  history  of  tfie 
war  from  its  humane  and  social  points 
of  yiew. 

We  are  disposed  to  give  Dr.  Letter- 
man  all  the  merit  which  his  book  would 
seem  to  claim,  and  a  much  higher  degree 
of  praise  than  his  well-known  modesty 
would  expect,  but  we  cannot  pass  over 
in  silence  the  gigantic  and  unrequited 
labors  of  his  predecessor.  Colonel  Chas. 
S.  Tripler,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  thcfirst  Med- 
ical Director  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  improved 
methods  Dr.  Letterman  had  the  honor  of 
introducing.  We  are  aware  that  many  of 
the  most  important  were  in  contempla- 
tion, and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  ambulance 
system  originated  with  Dr.  Tripler.  The 
terrible  experiences  of  the  Seven  Days 
and  the  Chickahominy  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  military  authorities  to  the  tre- 
mendous necessities  of  the  case,  and 
made  the  work  of  medical  reform  com- 
paratively easy.  There  is  no  teacher 
like  suffering,  for  Generals  as  well  as 
fnartaU, 

The  military  mind  is  to  a  great  degree 
governed  by  the  traditions  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  surgery  was  an  ignoble  be- 
cause ignorant  and  consequently  cruel 
eimft.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  rank 
hare  been  slowly  and  reluctantly  con- 
ceded, and  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  deprive  the  surgeon  of  the  dignity 
which  belongs  to  the  combatant  and  a 
participation  in  common  toils  and  dan* 
ger&  These  preiudices  have  given  way 
rapidly  during  the  late  war,  where  the 
courage,  skill,  and  self-sacrificing  char- 
ity of  medical  ofScers  have  been  most 
conspicuous.  Many  surgeons  have  proved 
their  manhood  in  most  trying  scenes, 


and  have  certainly  stood  fire  as  well  as 
the  line  and  staff.  The  record  of  killed 
and  wounded  places  them  on  a  level 
with  any  staff  corps  in  these  respects. 

Military  prejudice  in  the  regular  army, 
and  the  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  arro- 
gance of  many  volunteer  officers,  were  an 
obstacle  to  the  medical  department  in 
the  beginning.  They  graduitlly  gave 
way  under  the  steady  pressure  of  intel- 
ligence, courage,  and  determination,  till 
in  the  end  ambulances  became  as  much 
respected  as  battery  wagons,  and  every 
able  and  good  officer  the  friend,  support- 
er, and  defender  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Letterman  has  done  an  excellent 
service  to  his  profession  at  large  by  his 
book,  which  is  another  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  legitimate  medicine  upon  the 
respect,  confidence,  and  gratitude  of  the 
public. 

The  work  is  well  written  and  hand- 
somely issued.  It  is  a  great  subject,  and 
capable  of  being  developed  to  a  much 
higher  degree  in  extent  and  scope,  which 
we  hope  Dr.  Lettennan  will  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  do. 


The  New-E:?glander,  July,  1866. 

This  periodical  emanates  from  tlie  ven- 
erable and  classic  shades  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  is  edited  by  some  of  the  younger 
professors,  two  of  whom  are  inheritors  of 
the  distinguished  names  of  Dwight  and 
Kingslcy.  It  is  marked  by  the  refined 
literary  taste,  polished  style,  and  amenity 
of  spirit  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
New  Haven  circle  of  scientific  and  cleri- 
cal gentlemen.  There  is  very  much  in 
the  general  tone  of  its  principles  and  ten- 
dencies which  gives  us  pleasure  and 
awakens  our  hope  for  the  future.  We 
may  indicate  particularly,  as  illustrations 
of  our  meaning,  the  principle  of  the  di- 
vine institution  and  authority  of  govern- 
ment; the  sympathy  manifested  with  an 
ideal  and  spiritual  system  of  philosophy, 
and  the  decided  opposition  to  the  new 
English  school  of  anti-biblical  rationalism. 

There  are  several  notices  of  recent 
Catholic  publications  which  are  written 
in  a  courteous  style,  contrasting  very 
favorably  with  that  employed  by  most 
Protestant  periodicals.  Dr.  Brownson*s 
"  American  Republic"  receives  a  respect- 
ful and  moderately  appreciative  notice. 
The  **  Memoir  and  Sermons  of  P.  Baker" 
is  also  honored  with  one  which  is  very 
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lions  of  ihe  ;K*pulaw:<\  4re  «i?>:  »i 
Uicj  tihould  Ue  in  a  lar.d  :^:*  n-.:pfl 
freorium.  A  judge  in  New  Htrs-r  i 
recently  pronounoed.  &q  of*&  ^:.jn  i 
decuion  that  the  Cathode  r^i^jskisjJi 
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as  much  the  religion  of  the  state  as  the 
Protestant;  and  the  last  Legislature  has 
passed  the  most  just  and  favorable  law 
regulating  the  tenure  of  church  property 
that  ejcists  in  the  United  States.  The 
conductors  of  the  ^'  New-Englander  ^*  will 
Burely  join  us  in  the  wish  that  all  the 
people  of  the  state  may  ere  long  become 
one  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  pure 
and  complete  Christian  faith  as  Christ 
revealed  it 

A  Plea  for  the  Quke^i's  English.  Stray 
Notes  on  Speaking  and  Spelling,  by 
Henry  Alvord,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Tenth  thousand.  Alexander 
Strahan. — ^The  Dea.Vs  English.  A 
Criticism  on  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's 
Essays  on  the  Queen's  English.  By 
G.  Washington  Moon,  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Literature.  Fourth 
edition.     Alexander  Strahan. 

Among  the  critics  of  the  English 
press  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  two  com- 
batants in  this  literary  joust ;  that  the 
Dean  is  deservedly  castigated,  and  that 
Mr.  Moon  is  an  unapproachable  paragon 
of  literary  efTulgcnco.  However,  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  These  same 
critics,  and  the  English  press  to  which 
they  contribute,  sadly  need  a  champion, 
if  we  may  believe  his  reverence  of  Can- 
terbuiT.  Gross  inaccuracies  in  syntax, 
unpardonable  faults  in  style,  and  fre- 
quently occurring  examples  of  slip- shod 
sentences  would  appear,  from  the  ^^  Plea 
for  the  Queen's  English,"  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  characteristic  of  the  modern  Eng- 
liah  press. 

We,  transatlantic  barbarians  that  we 
are,  of  course  know  nothing  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption, we  hope,  to  think  that  we 
can  either  speak  or  write  one  faultless 
sentence  6i  the  language  which  we  in- 
herit as  a  means  of  intercommunion 
with  our  fellows.  It  is  our  duty  to  feel 
•^umble,"  and  wo  do  feel  ''umble." 
But,  while  perusing  these  two  books,  we 
have  had  an  'umble  and  an  'arty  laugh 
in  the  depths  of  our  humiliation.  It  may 
hare  been  very  sinful  in  us,  we  know, 
but  we  could  not  help  it  As  the  youth- 
ful culprit  replied,  when  caught  laugh- 
ing in  diurch,  we  say,  'umbly  of  course, 
*«  We  didnH  laugh,  it  laughed  itself!'^ 
At  the  risk  of  not  being  believed  by 
those  who  have  not  yet  read  these  two 
books,  we  giro  the  astounding  informa- 


tion that  even  an  Englishman,  an  edu- 
cated Englishman,  a  dignitary  of  the 
English  church,  a  poet,  whose  versos 
we  republished  in  America,  (and,  con- 
found us,  left  out  the  u*s,)  not  only 
speaks  and  writes  bad  English,  but  also 
on  his  own  showing,  by  the  light  of  Mr. 
Moon's  volume,  presumes  to  teach  others 
to  do  the  same.  Yes,  these  published  les- 
sons of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean,  in  speaking 
and  spelling,  are  so  outrageously  un- 
grammatical,  and  so  faulty  in  style,  that 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  pre- 
diction of  his  antagonist  would  oome 
true,  that  henceforth  people  will  speak 
of  bid  English  as  Dean's  English.  Yet 
with  all  its  faults  it  is  a  useful  book ; 
and  we  think  that  neither  Mr.  Moon  nor 
the  newspaper  critics  have  done  the 
author  justice.  We  do  not  like  "  Dean'a 
English,"  and  it  is  humiliating,  even  to 
an  American,  to  discover  that  he  has 
carelessly  spoken  or  written  it ;  but  we 
like  the  Dean's  book  better  than  we 
do  Mr.  Moon's.  We  like  the  school- 
boy's walk  better  than  the  school- 
marm's.  Mr.  Moon's  style  is  faultless- 
ly prim  and  precise,  and  defies  literary 
criticism ;  but  we  have  felt,  more  than 
once,  a  wish  to  take  up  some  of  his 
exact  sentences  and  give  them  a  good 
shaking,  so  as  to  get  a  little  of  the  stiff- 
ness out  of  them.  The  Dean  has  writ- 
ten as  most  people  speak ;  Mr.  Moon 
writes  as  nobody  over  did  or  ever  will 
speak.  AVe  should  write  correctly,  it  is 
true,  but  tliore  is  a  comparison  (however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear)  even  in  cor- 
rectness. Mr.  Moon  aims  to  write  ^^most 
correctly,"  and  we  think  that  his  stylo 
is  far  less  pleasing  than  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  simply  written  correctly. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  '^punctilious- 
ness in  all  its  stolidity,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  the  sound  or  effect  of  one's 
sentences."  As  is  his  style,  so  is  his 
criticism.  Nothing  escapes  his  eye ;  the 
want  of  a  comma,  a  sentence  a  trifle  too 
elliptical,  a  careless  tautolog}',  (Mr.  Moon 
would  have  us  say — a  carelessly  written 
tautological  expression,)  are  blemishes  at 
which  ho  turns  away  his  face  in  rhetori- 
cal disgust  Nevertheless,  we  say  again, 
we  like  the  Dean's  book.  It  deserves  to 
be  studied  by  all  our  young  writers, 
who  need  to  be  warned  against  the  use 
of  many  popular  phrases,  and  have  their 
attention  directed  to  common  faults  in 
construction.  It  is  a  lively,  chatty  book, 
and  keeps  us  in  a  good  humot  Ccoca^^SoiA 
first  to  UiQ  \A8i  V^^ 
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The  Rlmrp  criticiHin  of  Mr.  XTcKin  is 
well  wnrtli  reailirifr.  It  funiishes  us 
with  an  imlcx  to  the  hi iin tiers  of  the 
Very  Rev.  iH'iin.  Ki)  closely  hns  he  cx- 
ainiridt  these  faiiltA  fiml  calcnlatefl  their 
piillt,  that  he  actually  sums  up  for  \w^ 
in  one  instance,  the  numlMir  of  pitiisiblc 
readings  of  one  unfnrtiinate  nentencc. 
It  contains  only  ten  linen,  ami  may  be 
read  ten  thousand  two  hundKid  and 
forty  iliHerent  wavH,  as  Mr.  Moon  shows 
UM.  iSeveruly  as  he  was  attacked,  aud 
dcHpite  certain  personal  innuendos,  not 
hy  any  ineaiis  creditable  to  his  adver* 
Mry,  the  f;iM)d-nature<l  Dean  I'we  are 
sure  of  his  |f(XKl  nature^  from  his  book) 
comes  otr  virtcir,  in  our  opinion,  by  in- 
viting; his  eneinv  to  dinner.  When  a 
little  time  slirdl  [lavc  healed  the  hruises 
of  the  literary  rastigatiiui  he  has  re- 
ceireil,  he  will  doubtless  re-write  his 
iHHik,  and  'pTivo  us  umler  nnolher  form 
the  proHt.'il>Ie  hints  and  helps  which  at 
present  need  a  tuoro  exact  classiticution. 

1\>»AS  nr  KspvS.i.  lUustraliro  of  Spain 
and  the  Spunianls  as  they  are:  IJy 
Mrs.  Win.  Titt  liynie,  author  of 
••Flemish  Interiors,"  etc.  2  vols. 
I'Juio.  .Vle\.'uider  Strahan,  London 
and  New  York.     i^y)^. 

The  pul.li rations  of  Mr.  Strahan  are 
\\A\  knuwM  f«»r  the  taste  and  elegance 
di.spl:iYi>d  in  tlieir  exterior  drvss.  The 
hook  before  ii>  merits  a  full  meed  of 
prai>e  ni  thi*  n»s|H*ct ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  wri'U'lu'd  piives  of  English 
ivuiposiii.v.i  I  hill  luvs  come  under  our 
i^oiuv  It  h,n<  .1  preface  of  forty  l)ageH, 
i»hu*h  prvt-isV!*  notliin;;,  being  in  fact 
nothuti:  v...^n»  th.*in  a  few  statistics  of 
rAilwaxx  \\w  army,  the  mineral  and 
otVr  p:^vUi.  IS  i  f  '  Sp.iin.  jumbled  to- 
cx'ihor,  w.th  :-..>  attempt  at  order  or  cla.'«- 
i!i*\'«SK  ::  riio  !:r>i  chapter,  styli»il  "in- 
!?>^.lii;:  TV."  :n  -unible  number  two.  on 
*:A(uvni..  .  h:\r.^otor.  cnteriainmentjs  man- 
utaot urrs  r.i.Iways  aeain.  infanticide, 
<siui'ati.:.  a\itho;>>  and  authore&ses,  so- 
\\ri*M\  ai*.  NraVkinjir. 

la  the  >40v;d  chapter  wc  are  surprised 
t.«  find  I  No  a.;th.>rcss  has  not  yet  left 
iV^er  \>  0  :^ouchi  we  were  in  Spain 
i*v^  ac^x  h  :s  not  uniil  tlie  middle  of 
tK«  ih*.r^i  ohjkf  trr  thai  we  are  permitted 
n^  ipM  nx  th^  tr^v\uer.  ar.d  by  this  time 
«v  %\Nn«eGo.  «t>  ar^^  tired  of  our  gentle 
c;%»»Wv  aix:  d<sr:ine  p>inj:  any  lurther. 
^1m«i  mie  are  «.\^nfxr^uu;  with  an  Kng- 
k «  lA  VLt\^\isk«v«aKDi« ««  prefer 


the  English  language  to  that  affected  j» 
gon  which  oonMsts  in  iulicizing  ni 
translating  into  a  foreign  languacre  cfor 
emphatic  word.  It  is  scarcely  an  eaf 
gcration  to  say  that  there  are  three  cr 
four  such  italicizcil  foreign  worfa^ 
French,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  ijrcek.  « 
each  and  every  page  of  these  twoto^ 
umcs.  Our  readers  may  wi<i}i  to  see  i 
si>ecimcn.  **  The  first  ohstac'le  that  met 
us  on  this  same  bridge  was  a  crowd  d 
ourrler«  in  blouses/'  p.  *JG.  "Theo- 
thedral  rather  di.sappointcd  us.  <r'u:-nA'm 
outward  aspect,  and  otters  nothing  uri 
remarkable  within,^'  p.  27.  ** There nt 
it  is  true,  some  districts  which  pre.scot& 
very  curious  and  interestinjr  picture  n 
binVs  eye,"  p.  28.  "  One  day  it  wis  i 
Jie9ta^  on  which  we  made  sure  of  adne- 
sion,  because  the  entree  is  Uhe  on  Sm- 
days,  and  in  all  elsr,  a  Jiri^Ut  is  synooy- 
mous  with  a  Sunday  ;  and  tinally.' at  tfai 
last  attempt  we  made,  on  the  ri'jlt  dar. 
hour,  etc.,  *  p.  41,  vol.  ii.  "IWerc-siid 
Fandangos  arc  national  dances,  but  thcf 
are  among  the  delas*cni4n(^  of  thij'Uk," 
p.  145,  vol.  ii.  Scattered  here  4ii«i  tb« 
through  these  intolerable  pages  vefiad 
numerous  examples  of  wit  unc-quiUed  in 
dreariness.  Speaking  of  .S(ka!iish  aa- 
thoresses  the  writer  facetiously  remite, 
**()ne  or  two  have  so  far  exceeded  llie 
ordinary  limits  of  female  capacity  in 
Spain,  as  even  to  dip  the  tip  of  their  hose 
into  the  cerulean  ink-bottle."  Of  the 
domestic  pottery  she  says:  "There  is 
what  we  may  call  a  jar-ring  iacoDSjuitr 
between  the  roughness  of  ihe  maieriil 
and  the  striking:  elegance  of  thefona" 
A(]uatic  gam  1k»1  ling  at  liiarriiz.  we  m 
told,  "is  not  the  only  gaml.iins  to  be 
seen  there."  A  visi:  to  the  tomb  of  la 
archbishop  elicits  the  foll'^wius:  *•!» 
is  an  object  of  great  attm.nioti.  and  ren- 
ders the  spot  chosen  by  the  archbisJwp 
an  excellent  site  for  a  t'oiu>».  r*?  it  cannrt 
fail  to  keep  the  memory  <■{  him  whosi 
Itones  it  covers  )»efore  all  who  Cpe\iwn< 
the  church,  and  there  can  le  r.oir  littli 
left  hi*itU*  his  t»one>.  TLis  i>  as  it 
should    be,      'IV     monuis     nil   nia 

Had  the  book  been  €xpur>ra;ed  of  the 
hundreds  of  foKign  wonis^  ar.d  of  iH 
these  dead  and-alive  punx.  which  defiw 
its  pages,  and  Ihe  subieci  xsiTicr  beei 
arranged  with  the  ^.IxcLtest  \  iew  to  <v* 
der.  it  would  have  l<e«fi  quite  readiliSt 
for  the  authoress  is  r:*oo-:ianired  aa^ 
commuDicatire.  aod  has  as  rye  j^v  thi 
beautifiil  and  tlie  pknE^a-oue^'as  well  at 
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intelligence  to  appreciate  the  moral  and 
the  useful;  but,  as  it  is,  we  think  the 
quotations  we  have  made  from  it  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  justice  of 
our  opinion  coneermng  it 


Letters  of  Ecg£nie  de  Gu^rin.  Edited 
by  G.  S.  Trebutien.  12mo,  pp.  453. 
London  :  Alexander  Strahan  ;  New- 
Yoric :  Lawrence  Kehoe.    1866. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  pre- 
sented in  our  pages  with  several  articles 
and  notices  of  £ug6nie  de  Gu6rin^s  char- 
acter and  writings,  and  they  are  doubtless 
sufficiently  familiar  with  both  to  waive 
any  further  reflections  upon  either  in  this 
place.  The  volume  of  letters  before  us 
isi,  like  her  journal,  a  delicious  literary 
repast,  from  which  we  rise  with  mind  and 
heart  equally  gladdened  and  refreshed. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  but 
one  or  two  short  extracts.  "  23d  De- 
cember, 1863.  I  write  to  jou,  dear 
Louise,  to  the  sound  of  the  hadalet^  to 
the  merry  peal  of  bells,  announcing  the 
sweetest  festival  of  the  year.  It  is,  in- 
deed, Torv-  beautiful,  this  midnight  cele- 
bration, this  memorial  of  the  manger,  the 
anzels,  the  shepherds,  of  Mary  and  the 
inunt  Jesus,  of  so  many  mysteries  of 
love  accomplished  in  this  marvellous 
night  I  shall  go  to  the  midnight  mass,  not 
in  hope  of  a  pie,  coffee,  and  such  a  plea- 
sant dish  as  your  nocturnal  cavalier; 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  at 
Gahuzac,  where  I  only  enjoy  celestial 
pleasures,  such  as  one  experiences  in 
praying  to  the  good  God,  hearing  beauti- 
ful sermons,  gentle  lessons,  and,  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  church,  giving  oneself 
up  to  rapturous  emotion.  Happy  mo- 
ments, when  one  no  longer  belongs  to 
earth,  when  one  lets  heart,  soul,  mind, 
wing  their  way  to  heaven  I" 

The  following  to  M.  de  la  Morvonnais 
he  must  have  received  and  read  with  in- 
tense emotion : 

Catla,  28th  July,  1835. 

Bid  you  Imagine,  Monsieur,  that  I  should 
not  write  to  you  any  more  ?  Oh  t  how  mistaken 
you  would  have  been !  It  was  your  journey 
to  Paris,  and,  after  that,  other  obstacles, 
which  prevented  my  speaking  to  you  earlier 
of  Marie.  But  we  will  speak  of  her  to-day ; 
yea,  let  us  speak  of  her,  always  of  her ;  let 
her  be  always  betwixt  us.  It  is  for  her  sake 
I  write  to  you :  first  of  all,  because  I  love  her 
and  find  it  sweet  to  recall  her  memory ;  and 
then,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  glad 
you  should  sometunes  hear  terma  of  expres- 


sion that  vividly  rtcM  her,  I  come,  then,  to 
remind  you  of  that  sacred  reaembhincc  so 
sweet  to  myself  when  it  strikes  you.  How  I 
bless  God  for  having  bestowed  it  upon  me, 
and  thus  enabled  me  to  do  you  some  good  I 
This  shall  be  my  mission  with  regard  to  you, 
and  with  what  delight  shall  I  fulfil  it! 

Do  not  say  that  there  is  any  merit  or  act 
of  profound  charity  in  this  acceptation.  My 
heart  goes  oat  quite  naturally  toward  those 
who  weep,  and  I  am  happy  as  an  angel 
when  I  can  console.  You  tell  me  that 
your  life  will  no  longer  have  any  bright 
side,  that  I  can  elidt  nothing  from  you 
but  sadness.  I  know  this;  but  can  that 
estrange  me — I,  who  loved  the  Marie  you 
weep  ?  Ah  I  yes  ;  let  us  weep  over  her ; 
lean  on  me  the  while,  if  you  will  To 
me  it  is  not  painful  to  receive  tears:  not 
that  my  heart  is  strong,  as  you  believe,  only 
it  is  Christian,  and  finds  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  enough  to  enable  it  to  support  its  own 
sorrows  and  those  Of  others.  Marie  did  the 
same  ....  let  us  seek  to  imitate  the  saints. 
You  will  teach  this  to  your  daughter  beside 
the  cross  on  that  grave  whither  you  often  lead 
her.  Poor  little  one  t  how  I  should  like  to 
see  her,  to  accompany  her  in  that  pilgrimage 
to  that  tomb  beside  the  sea,  and  under  the 
pines,  to  pray,  to  weep  there,  to  take  her  on 
my  knees  and  speak  to  her  of  heaven  and  of 
her  mother.  This  would  be  a  joy  to  me :  you 
know  that  there  are  melancholy  ones. 

We  give  only  these  little  tastes  of  the 
charming  volume,  which  will  find  its 
way,  after  the  **  journal,**  into  many  a 
circle,  to  afford  in  its  perusal  the  most 
unqualified  delight  to  all  its  readers. 


The  Valley  op  Wyomixo  ;  the  Romance 
of  its  History  and  its  Poetry ;  also 
Specimens  of  Indian  Eloquence.  Com- 
piled by  a  Native  of  the  Valley.  1 2mo, 
pp.  153.  New  York :  R.  U.  Johnston 
&  Co.    1866. 

"  This  little  volume,**  says  the  author 
in  his  prefatory  note,  ^*has  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  either  a  history  or 
a  study  of  romance.*'  We  are  sorry 
that  it  has  not,  for  we  cannot  see  that 
(apart  from  the  republication  of  Camp- 
bell's "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming**)  it  has 
the  slightest  claim  to  be  anything  else. 
We  thank  the  author,  however,  for  giv- 
ing us  the  following  amongst  the  speci- 
mens of  Indian  eloquence.  It  is  part  of 
the  reply  of  the  celebrated  chief  Red 
Jacket  to  a  Protestant  missionary. 

^^  Brother^  continue  to  listen.  You  say 
you  are  sent  to  instruct  na  how  to  worship 
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N§w  PuUieaiiom, 


ihc  flrcdt  Spirit  dgreGnbly  to  his  mlod,  imd 
that  if  we  do  not  uke  hold  of  the  rellgioa 
which  yoii  tciicb^  wie  shiUI  b«  unhappy  here- 
after. How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true? 
We  andi^retAnd  that  your  religion  is  writt«a 
in  &  book.  If  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well 
as  jou^  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it 
to  us:  and  not  only  ta  us,  but  why  did  he 
not  gire  to  our  forefiithers  the  knowledge  of 
that  book^  with  the  means  of  rightly  uoder- 

Itftnding    itf Brother,    you 

my  that  there  in  but  oue  way  to  worship  and 
flerr©  the  Great  Spirit.  If  there  i»  but  one 
religion,  why  do  you  white  people  differ  bo 
much  about  it  ?  Whif  not  all  agrti^  at  you 
eat^  a/l  rmd  tfu  bool  /** 

We  should  like  to  know  what  answer 
the  missionary  made,  or  could  make,  to 
that  argument 


.Shaiccspbare's  DELr9K4TiONS  or  Insan- 
ITT  AJfD  Suicide.  By  A-  O,  Kellogg, 
M.D,,  Assistant  Physidan  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y,  12mo,  pp, 
204,  New-York :  Hurd  and  Hough- 
ton.     1866. 

Dr.  Kellogg'^s  essays  upon  some  of  the 
characters  in  Shakespeare  are  the  eW* 
dence  of  an  expert  in  support  and  illus- 
tratloti  of  the  intuitive  apprehension 
,and  scientific  fidelity  of  genius  to  truth. 
The  dilfcrence  between  the  creatious 
of  genius  and  those  of  industry  is,  to  a 
certain  deprec,  the  difference  between  the 
limning  of  the  sea  and  the  laborious 
skill  of  the  engraver.  The  mind  gives 
its  un^jucstioning  and  conscious  assent 
to  the  psycliologic&l  eUlinmtMns  of 
Shakespeare,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
Shakespeare  ever  made  it  a  special  sub- 
ject of  study.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
thnrough  reader  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  a  cios5c  and  critical  observer  of  tlie 
persons  and  events  of  his  own  time,  and 
that  we  believe  to  have  been  the  sub- 
stance of  his  oducatioD,  properly  so 
called. 

The  eeaay  on  Hamlet  is  the  best,  and 
we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Kellogg* s  con- 
clusion on  this  much  disputed  subject, 
that  the  dramatist  moant  to  describe  a 
mind  unsettled  by  distress,  and  grad- 
ually culminating  in  complete  madness. 
If  w©  were  allowed  to  draw  a  personal 
conclusion  from  reading  this  book,  we 


should    say    that    Dr.    Kellog^r  ^ 
mirably  adiapted  for  that  departiu' t 
hfs    noble    profession    which     hi* 
chosen. 

The  volume  h  well  printed  and 
tifully  bound 


Homes  Withoct  Ha*vi»s.  Being  a 
script  ion  of  the  Habitations  of  A nl ma] 
classed  according  to  their  Principles  of 
Construction.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood^ 
MA,.  rL.a,  etc-  With  new  designs 
by  W.  ¥,  Keyle  and  E.  Smith,  8to, 
pp.  f*51.  New  York:  Harper  aod  Bro- 
thers.    1866. 

This  is  a  delightful  liook,  full  of  sdesi- 
tific  knowledge  communicated  in  tho 
moi^t  pleasing  and  attracdre  style.  It  Is 
admirably  calculated  to  awaken  a  love 
for  natural  science  and  ori  '  ction 

and  exploration.     We  con  -  clas* 

of  studies  of  the  highest  value,  esp#- 
cially  on  account  of  their  reflex  aetioii  on 
the  mind  and  character^  and  their  power* 
ful  inlluence  in  the  dirwtJon  of  moralttv 
and  religion.  Wo  would  siiggest  tlinl 
book  as  an  admirable  ona  for  prisot  ifi 
our  Catholic  board  in g-Mhoola,  aad  wc 
wish  natural  science  were  more  prisied 
and  cultivated  in  them  than  it  at  profltot 
seems  to  be. 

It  is   printed  and  bound  in   a  re 
handsome  manner. 


A  PSACTICAL  ORAmiAA  OW  TUB  Eifia 

LA5orA«F.,  By  T.  B.  Howard.  A.M. 
Metropolitan  Series.  New  York :  D* 
&  J.  Sadlier  A  Co.     l$t>0« 

This  IS  an  cxeetlent  little  mantial 
our  schooK  and  we  doubt  not  tli*! 
will  come  into  extensive  use. 

It  bears  throughout  tiie  unmistakably 
signs  of  having  come  ftom  the  haod  i 
an  experienced  teacher,  from  ^Imso  j 
books  of  this  character  must 
possess  any  practical  worth. 
m  which  it  is  published  is,  to  u^ 
ing,  and  according  to  our  erp 
unfit  for  a  school-book.  The  copy  i 
us  would  be  in  tatters  in  the  hand  of  s 
s^ihool  l»oy  before  he  had  studiod  9tm 
tenth  of  it. 
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To  awid  fine,  this  book  should  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  date  last  stamped  below 
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